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SOUTH  AMERICA. 


**  We  now  enter** — to  use  the  words  of  Malte  Brun — "  upon  the  richest 
and  most  fertile, — the  healthiest, — the  most  pictnresqae, — and,  excepting 
Africa,  the  most  extensive  peninsula  of  the  world/'  Geographical  writers 
have  assigned  to  that  division  of  the  western  continent,  which  has  received 
the  name  of  South  America,  a  superficial  extent  of  95,000  square 
leagues  of  25  to  an  equatorial  degree. 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  thb  expanse  of  country  is  contained  in  the  torrid 
zone.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  between  Cape  St  Augustin,  or  Cape  St 
Roqne,  in  the  Brazils,  and  Cape  Blanco,  in  Peru, — ^being  a  distance  of 
2,700  geographical,  or  3,100  British  miles.  Its  length,  if  calculated  from 
Point  Gallianas  near  Cape  Vela,  under  the  12th  northern  parallel,  to  Cape 
Fro  ward  in  Patagonia,  under  the  54th  southern  parallel,  is  1,650  leagues ; 
but  it  might  be  calculated  at  4,850  British  miles,  as  reaching  to  Cape 
Horn  in  Terra  del  Fuego,  in  56*  S.  lat,  for  the  islands  which  compose 
Terra  del  Fuego  are  so  closely  attached  to  the  continent  itself,  that,  in 
looking  at  the  map,  the  eye  can  scarcely  perceive  the  distinction. 

The  physical  geography  of  this  great  peninsula  b  of  a  simple  and  uni- 
form nature.  A  plateau,  generally  elevated  10,000  feet,  and  crowned  by 
chains  and  peaks  of  insulated  mountains,  forms  the  whole  western  region 
of  South  America.  To  the  £.  of  this  tract,  there  is  an  expanse  of  coun- 
try two  or  three  times  broader,  composed  of  marshy  or  sandy  plains  which 
are  intersected  by  three  immense  rivers,  with  their  numerous  branches,  and 
a  number  of  minor  streams.  Still  farther  to  the  E.  rises  another  high 
land,  less  elevated  and  of  less  extent  than  the  western  plateau.  These 
three  physical  regions  constitute  the  whole  of  the  South  American  pen- 
insula. 

The  Andes.]]  The  Andes — which  derive  their  name  from  the  Qui- 
chuan  word  ania,  signifymg  *  copper,'  and  originally  applied  to  a  chain  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cusco,  or,  according  to  others,  from  the  Antis,  an  Indian 
tribe  which  dweh  to  the  £«  of  Cusco — ^form  an  immense  rampart  crowned 
by  other  moimtains,  and  running  parallel  to  the  western  shores  of  this 
continent^  from  Cape  Froward  in  the  straits  of  Magellan  to  the  isthmus 
of  Darien,  that  is  from  bb""  54'  S.  lat  to  9"  25^  N.  lat.  Nairow  towards 
the  southern  extremity,  it  all  at  once  becomes  broader  to  the  N.  of 
Chili  Near  Potosi  and  the  Titicaca  lake,  it  attains  its  greatest  breadth ; 
At  Popayan  it  divides  into  several  chains.  In  Patagonia,  from  Cape 
Froward  to  the  41st  southern  parallel,  this  mountain-system  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  de  los  Andes  ;  in  Chili  it  bears  the 
luime  of  the  Andei  of  Chili ;  in  Peru  it  is  called  the  Royal  cordillera 
of  the  AndeSy  or  the  Grand  cordillera  of  Peru;  from  the  northern  frontier 
of  Peru  to  the  2d  parallel  of  north  latitude,  it  is  called  the  Chain  of 
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Quito;  and  in  Colombia  it  receives  its  name  from  the  districts  through 
which  it  passes. 

The  Patagonian  chain.'^  The  Patagonian  Andes  are  little  known. 
They  intersect  the  country  from  N.  to  S. ;  and  are  represented  to  be  of 
great  elevation.  As  they  approach  the  Chilian  frontier,  they  advance  to- 
wards the  ocean,  and  seem  to  throw  oat  branches  which,  rising  again  ander 
the  sea,  form  the  archipelago  of  Gnaytecas. 

Chilian  Anda.2  The  belt  of  the  Andes  in  Chili  is  of  great  breadth, 
being  stated  by  Molina  at  1 20  miles.  Their  perpetual  snow  renders  them 
a  sublime  and  interesting  spectacle  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains.  Be- 
tween the  24th  and  S3d  degrees  of  S.  lat«,  the  Andes  are  wholly  desert ; 
south  of  that  parallel,  they  are  studded  with  little  vales  and  excellent  pas- 
tures, delightfally  watered  with  a  superabundance  of  streams  which  roll 
down  from  their  stupendous  rocks  and  transverse  ridges. 

Peruvian  Andes*']  Peru  is  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  the  Andes 
in  its  whole  extent.  The  main  ridge,  or  Andes  proper,  is  skirted  by  two 
parallel  ridges,  on  its  eastern  and  western  sides,  called  the  Sierras.  At 
some  distance  from  the  Andes  on  either  side,  the  vast  upland  plains,  with 
their  valleys,  mountains,  and  rivers,  would  never  enter  into  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  spectator,  the  central  ridge  only  being  observable  ;  nor  would 
he  suspect  the  existence  of  those  amazing  precipices  of  profound  depth, 
called  quebradaSf  or  breaks.  The  descent  is  here  much  more  rapid  on  the 
western  than  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes,  where  the  slope  declines 
more  gradually  into  the  great  inland  plains.  As  they  proceed  south  from 
Quito  into  this  country,  the  Andes  spread  out  to  a  great  breadth,  beii^ 
frequently  divided  into  three  parallel  chains,  forming  in  all  a  table-land  of 
sometimes  150  miles  in  breadth ;  and  the  three  chains  being  sometimes 
linked  together  by  transverse  chains,  of  which  particular  and  remarkable 
portions  have  peculiar  appellations.  The  high  deserts,  called  paramos 
in  Quito,  are  denominated  punas  in  Peru.  According  to  La  Cruz's 
map,  the  exterior  ridges  of  the  Andes  in  the  vicinity  of  Cusco  and  the 
lake  of  Tlticaca,  diverge  to  the  length  of  3^  degrees,  or  more  than  240 
miles,  forming  a  semicircle,  or  half-moon,  and  containing  a  vast  sur- 
face of  high  table-land,  comprising  in  its  bosom  the  lake  of  Titicaca. 
These  uplands  are  the  most  elevated  in  all  South  America,  and  give 
birth  to  the  Apurimac,  the  Beni,  and  other  prodigious  streams.^ 

Andes  ofQuilor\  The  Andes  occupy  a  superficies  of  5,400  miles,  in 
the  district  of  Quito.     Whilst  the  immense  savannahs  at  the  back  of  the 

1  Till  very  lately  none  of  the  peaks  of  thii  immense  range  bad  been  measured  but 
those  iti  the  presidency  of  Quito ;  and  it  was  the  generally  received  opinion,  that  the 
Andes  attained  their  greatest  height  in  the  vicinity  of  Quito.  This,  however,  has  even- 
tually proved  to  have  been  but  unauthorized  conjecture,  as  from  Cape  Horn  all  the  w»j 
N.  and  N.  W.  to  the  peak  of  Tolima — a  line  of  60  degrees  of  a  great  circle — ^the  numbtf 
of  summits  actually  measured  was  very  small,  and  there  was  no  reason,  a  prion,  why 
those  measured  should  have  been  esteemed  the  highest,  merely  because  thev  were  under 
the  equatorial  line.  But  the  idea  was  long  pertinaciously  and  keenly  mamtained,  that 
the  highest  summits  of  all  mountain-ranges  mutt  necessarily  be  under  the  equator ; 
.and  thAt  all  mountain-chains  must  diminish  in  height  as  they  recede  from  that  line. 
This  theory  was  completely  disoroved  in  the  case  of  the  Himalaya  range,  and  the 
mountains  of  Tibet,  wnich  are  from  28  to  SO  dcgreea  S.  of  that  line ;  and  has  again 
been  disproved  by  Uie  labours  of  our  countryman,  Mr  Pentland,  who,  in  18Si6  and 
1887,  explored  the  Andes  of  Titicaca  in  Upper  Peru,  in  the  modem  republic  of  Bolivia, 
and  measured  the  summits  trigonometricauy,  and  all  the  accessible  heights  by  tiie  b»- 
Tometer.  These  summiti^  es^dally  in  the  vicinity  of  Cusco^  had  kieen  previously 
esteemed  the  highest  in  the  Andes  by  Mr  Helms,  who  travelled  all  the  way  nrom  Bue- 
nos Ayres  to  Lima ;  but  as  he  had  never  seen  those  of  Quito,  it  was  impMaible,  from 
his  relation,  to  form  any  oomparison  between  tlie  elevations  of  Chimboraao  and  Ca^" 
ambe,  and  those  of  Sorata  and  llimanl. 
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Andes  are  distinguished  b^  the  appellation  of  llanos^  the  mountains  are 
themsdres  distinguished  by  the  Spanish  appellations  of  paramoB  and 
nevadog.  These  latter  always  enter  into  the  region  of  perpetual  snow, 
md  are  in  this  respect  distingnished  from  the  paramos,  which  do  not 
signify  heaths  or  deserts— as  some  by  nustake  have  interpreted  the 
term— bnt  monntunons  places  coTered  with  stanted  trees,  and  exposed 
to  the  winds.  On  these  paramos  it  never  rsins ;  snow  fidls  frequently, 
but  never  lies  above  a  few  hours ;  the  damp  air  is  peculiarly  and  in* 
tensely  coUL  Of  these  paramos,  that  of  Assuay  is  the  higheit,  which, 
rinng  from  14,764  feet  to  15,749  feet,  unites,  like  an  enonnous  dike, 
the  eastern  and  western  Andes,  in  the  3d  degree  of  S.  lat.  87  leagues 
to  the  south  of  Quito. 

From  this  paramo,  north  to  Quito,  the  Andes  present  the  appeannce 
of  a  longitudinal  valley,  lined  with  a  constant  succession  of  soaring  sum- 
mits on  the  east  and  west.  What  is  called  the  valley  or  plain  of  Quito 
is  actually  the  summit  of  the  Andean  ridge,  whence  Uiese  mountains  rise, 
and  of  which  the  absolute  height  is  from  8,860  to  9,515  feet.  These 
mountains,  though  appearing  only  as  so  many  insulated  tops  of  this  sum- 
mit, when  viewed  from  the  distant  plains,  yet  seem  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  central  vale  of  Quito,  as  so  many  distinct  mountains,  rising  amid  a 
plain  unclothed  by  forests ;  and  are  so  arranged,  that  viewed  from  the  cen* 
tral  plain,  far  from  hiding  each  other,  they  appear  in  their  natural  shape, 
as  if  projected  in  the  azure  vault  of  the  equatorial  sky.  These  elevated 
summits  may  be  divided  into  three  forms,  mora  or  less  voleanic :  1st,  The 
volcanoes  which  are  yet  burning,  and  have  slender  peaks  of  a  conic  form, 
as  Coiapaxi  and  Tunguragua ;  2d,  Those  with  lengthened  summits,  which 
have  sunk  after  a  long  series  of  eruptions,  exhibiting  ridges  bristled  with 
points,  needles  leaning  in  different  directions,  and  broken  rocks  fidling  into 
ruins,  such  is  the  form  of  Capac  Urcu^  Pichinchaf  and  Carguairazo,  A  3d 
form,  and  the  most  majestic  of  the  whole,  is  that  of  Chimborazo^  which  is  cir- 
cular. After  the  long  rains  of  winter,  when  the  transparency  of  the  air 
has  suddenly  increased,  Chimborazo  presents  a  most  magnificent  spectacle, 
appearing  from  the  shores  of  the  South  sea,  like  a  white  cloud  at  the  edge 
of  the  horizon,  detaching  itself  from  the  neighbouring  summits,  and  soar* 
ing  with  commanding  majesty  over  the  whole  chain  of  the  Andes. 

One  principal  feature  of  the  high  table-land  of  the  Andes,  is  the  com- 
parative inequality  of  its  surface.  The  plains  of  the  Cordilleras,  though 
placed  at  immense  heights,  and  perfectly  level,  are  not  to  be  compared, 
in  point  of  extent  with  those  of  New  Spain.  All  the  plains  of  New 
Granada  and  Quito,  do  not  perhaps  exceed  40  square  leagues.  Of  difficult 
acceis,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  profound  valleys,  they  are  very 
unfrivoimble  for  internal  commerce ;  crowning  insulated  summits,  they 
form  as  it  were  small  islands  in  the  midst  of  an  aerial  ocean.  Such  are 
the  plains  of  Sogola,  Antisana,  Tapia,  Suniguiacu,  and  Caxamarca, 
These  plains  are  perfectly  level,  and  the  inhabitants  have  no  suspicion  of 
their  extraordinary  elevation.  The  plain  of  Antisana  occupies  a  square  of 
12  leagues,  surrounding  the  cone  of  that  mountain,  covered  with  eternal 
snow,  and  seeming  like  a  small  islet  in  its  midst.  This  plain  is  13,451 
feet  high ;  and  the  hamlet  of  Antisana,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  cone, 
is  13,500  feet  high,  being  probably  the  highest  spot  inhabited  by  man. 
Instead  of  a  continued  unbroken  surface,  as  in  the  high  land  of  New 
Spain,  the  table-land,  or  summit  of  the  Andes  is  every  where  torn  and 
interrupted  by  crevices   like  open  fnrrows.     lliese  crevices,   or  trans. 
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yeraal  valleys^  are  called  quebradasj  or  breaks^  by  the  Spaniarda;  and 
preoent  to  the  riew  precipices  of  amazing  depth,  Bufficieot  to  appal  the 
firmest  mind.  They  are  frequently  2000  feet  deep,  with  a  stream  gene- 
rally nmning  through  the  middle,  and  have  their  sides  and  bottom  clothed 
with  a  yigorons  vegetation.  They  affect  the  imaginatioa  of  a  European 
traveller  much  more  powerfully  than  the  majestic  summits  of  Chimborazo 
and  Cotopaxi,  as  the  effect  of  these  latter  objects  is  weakened  fr^m  their 
situation  on  such  lofty  bases  as  the  plains  of  Tapia  and  Suniguiacn, 
yhile  no  diminution  of  this  kind  is  suffered  in  the  quebradas,  or  trans- 
tersa]  valleys.  Their  depth  in  many  places  is  suchi  that  were  Vesuvius 
and  the  Puy  de  Dome  seated  in  these  abyss^»  their  summits  would  not 
exceed  the  nearest  ridges.  The  valley  of  Ordessen,  which  descends  from 
Mont  Perdu,  m  the  Pyrenees,  is  2,950  feet  deep ;  but  those  of  Choia  and 
Cutaco  were  found,  by  Humboldt's  measurement,  to  be  4,920,  and  4,260 
feet  deep,  respectively ;  and  their  bottoms  are  only  one-fourth  less  ele* 
vated  than  the  passes  of  St  Gothard  and  Mont  Cenis,  in  the  Alps,  The 
construction  of  the  Andes  of  Quito,  is  chiefly  porphyritic.  Farther  south, 
the  chain  is  composed  of  mica  slate,  resting  on  beds  of  clay.  Granite  does 
not  predominate  in  the  high  summits  as  in  those  of  the  Old  Continent. 

From  the  geological  composition  of  the  Andes,  granite  still  appears  to 
be  the  oldest  material  of  our  globe.  Next  appears,  resting  on  it  as  its 
basis,  gniess;  then  mica  slate,  containing  garnets;  next  primitive : slate, 
with  beds  of  native  alum ;  now  slate,  mixed  with  horn  blende ;  above 
this,  greenstone,  or  primitive  trap,  followed  by  amygdaloid ;  and  last, 
porphyry.  Resting,  or  flanked  against  those  primary  rocks,  beds  of  the 
older  limestone  begin  to  appear,  followed  by  a  suit  of  minerals,  indicating 
oi^g;anic  remains,  mica  slate,  horn  blende,  gypsum,  and  calcareous  sand* 
stone.  The  only  formations  which  Humboldt  did  not  meet  with,  were 
those  of  chalk,  roestone,  gray  wacke,  topaz  rock,  and  the  compound  of 
serpentine  with  granular  limestone,  which  occurs  in  Asia  Minor.  The 
grand  ridge  is  every  where  covered  with  porphyry,  basalt,  phonolite,  and 
greenstone,  which  being  often  broken  into  columns,  i^pear  like  ruined 
castles,  and  produce  a  very  striking  effect.  Near  the  base  of  tbe  chain, 
two  diiSPerent  sorts  of  limestone  occur,  one  with  a  siliceous  or  flinty  base, 
sometimes  enclosing  cinnabar  and  coal,  and  another  mostly  calcareous, 
and  cementing  the  secondary  rocks.  These  formations  are  of  enormous 
thickness.  Not  only  is  coal  found  at  the  height  of  8,650  feet  abore  the 
level  of  the  sea,  as  in  New  Granada ;  but  even  at  the  elevation  of  14,700 
feet,  near  Guanuco,  in  Pern.  Fossil  shells,  which,  in  the  Old  Continent, 
have  not  been  discovered  higher  than  the  tops  of  the  Pyrenees,  or  11,388 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  are  found  at  Micuipampa,  at  an  elevation 
of  12,800  feet ;  and  again,  at  that  of  14,120  feet,  beside  Huancavelica, 
where  sandstone  also  appears.  Basalt,  which  in  Europe,  is  found,  at  its 
highest  elevation,  only  on  the  summit  of  the  Schneekoppe,  in  Silesia,  4,225 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  found  at  the  hei$^  of  15,500  fieet  in 
the  Andes  of  Quito.  On  the  other  hand,  granite,  which  in  Europe  crowns 
the  loftiest  summits,  is  not  found  in  America  above  14,500  feet  of  abso- 
lute height :  it  is  scarcely  known  at  all,  eidier  in  Quito,  or  Peru.  The 
frozen  summits  of  the  highest  peaks  consists  almost  wholly  of  porphyry, 
which,  on  the  flanks  of  the  Andes,  forms  a  mass  of  10,000,  or  12,000 
feet  in  depth.  The  sandstone  near  Cuenea,  is  5000  feet  thick  ;  and  tho 
stupendous  mass  of  pure  quarts,  on  the  west  of  Caxamarca,  measures 
9,600  feet  perpendicular.     It  is  also  remarkable,  that  the  porphyry  of 
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tbese  momitRtiis  rery  frequently  oontaios  horn  blende,  but  never  qfoarta^ 
and  sddom  mica. 

The  Andee  of  Qnito,  with  all  their  magnificence,  want  a  feature  which, 
in  higher  latitadee,  cootribntee  much  to  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of 
Alpine,  Caucasian,  and  Himmalayan  soenery,  namely,  the  glaciers, — ^those 
ley  belts  drcypping  from  the  limits  of  constant  congelation,  and  spreading 
in  concrete  sheets,  or  hanging  in  disjointed  colnmns  fNitastically  arranged. 
The  ftiet  is  evidently  owing  to  the  almoet  nnifonn  temperature  which 
prevails  near  the  equator.  In  these  torrid  regions,  the  days  are  constantly 
of  the  eame  length,  and  the  sun  shines  thronghont  the  whole  year  with 
Tory  nearly  equal  force ;  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation  is  hence  marked 
out  on  the  sides  of  the  Andes  with  singular  precision.  The  temperature 
decreases  regularly  as  one  ascends  them,  till,  at  a  certain  elevation,  it  comes 
to  the  point  of  fireeziag,  where  the  permanent  field  of  snow  begins  to 
appear,  and  is  defined  with  an  ahnoet  unvarying  border.  Hence,  that 
alternate  thawing  and  freezing,  so  essential  to  the  production  of  glaciers, 
is  never  known  in  equatorial,  as  in  tempeiate  latitudes. 

The  Uanos  or  Plaint.'\  **  There  is  something  awful,  but  sad  and 
gloomy/'  remarks  the  learned  Hnmboldt,  *<  in  the  imiform  aspect  of  these 
steppes.  Every  thing  seems  motionless.  Scarcely  does  a  small  doud,  as 
it  passes  across  the  senith,  and  announces  the  approach  of  the  rainy  season, 
sometimes  cast  its  shadow  on  the  savanna.  I  know  not  whether  the  first 
aspect  of  the  llanos  excites  less  astonisbment  than  that  of  the  Andes* 
Mountainous  countries,  whatever  may  be  the  absolute  elevation  of  the 
highest  summits,  have  an  analogous  phynognomy ;  but  we  accustom  our- 
selves with  difficulty  to  the  view  of  the  Llanos  of  Veneauela  and  Casap 
nare,  the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Chaco,  which  recall  to  mind 
continually,  during  journeys  of  20  or  30  days,  the  smooth  surface  of  the. 
ocean.  I  had  seen  the  plains  of  La  Mancha  in  Spain,  and  the  real  steppee 
that  extend  from  Jutland,  through  Luneberg  and  Westphalia,  to  Belgium^ 
but  the  plains  of  the  W.  and  N.  of  Europe  present  but  a  feeble  image  of 
the  immense  Uanos  of  South  America.  AH  around  us,  the  plains  seemed 
to  ascend  toward  the  sky  ;  and  that  vast  and  profound  soUtude  appeared 
like  an  ocean  covered  with  sea-weeds*  Accordiag  to  the  unequal  mass  of 
vapours  diffused  through  the  atmosphere,  and  the  various  temperature  of 
the  difierent  strata  of  air,  the  horizon  was,  in  some  parts,  clear  and  dis- 
tinct, in  other  parts,  undulating,  sinuous,  and  as  if  striped.  The  earth 
was  there  confounded  with  the  sky.  Through  the  dry  fog  and  strata  of 
vapour,  the  trunks  of  palm-trees  were  discerned  at  a  great  distance. 
Stripped  of  their  foliage  and  their  verdant  tope,  these  trunks  appeared  like 
the  masts  of  a  ship  diMovered  at  the  horizon. 

**  The  Uanos  and  the  pampas  of  South  America  are  real  steppes. 
They  display  a  beautiful  verdure  in  the  rainy  reason,  but,  in  the  time  of 
great  drought,  assume  the  aspect  of  a  desert.  The  grass  is  then  reduced 
to  powder,  the  earth  cracks,  the  alligator  and  the  great  serpents  remain 
buried  in  the  dried  mud,  till  awakened  fro;n  their  long  lethaiigy  by  the 
first  showen  of  spring.  These  pbenooiena  are  observed  on  barren  tracks 
of  50  or  60  leagues  in  length,  where w  the  savannas  are  not  traversed  by 
rivers ;  for,  on  the  borders  of  rivulets,  and  around  little  pools  of  stagnant 
water,  the  traveller  finds  at  certain  distances,  even  during  the  pericni  of 
the  great  droughts,  thiekete  of  maaritia, — a  palm  the  leaves  of  which, 
spread  out  like  a  fan,  preserve  a  brilUant  verdure. 

"  The  chief  characteristic  of  the  savannas  or  steppes  of  South  America 
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is,  the  absolute  want  of  hills  and  inequalities,  the  perfect  level  of  every 
part  of  the  soil.     Accordingly,  the  Spanish  conqoerors,  who  first  pene- 
trated from  Coro  to  the  hanks  of  the  Apnre,  did  not  call  them  deeerts,  or 
savannas,  or  meadows,  hut  plains,  llanos.     Often,  in  a  space  of  30  square 
leagues,  there  is  not  an  eminence  of  a  foot  high.    This  resemblance  to  the 
surface  of  the  sea  strikes  the  imagination  most  powerfully,  where  the 
plains  are  altogether  destitute  of  palm-trees,  and  where  the  mountains  of 
the  shore  and  of  the  Orinoco  are  so  distant,  that  they  cannot  he  seen,  as 
in  the  Mesa  de  Pavones*     A  person  would  be  tempted  there^  to  take  the 
altitude  of  the  sun  with  a  quadrant,  if  the  horizon  of  the  land  were  not 
constantly  misty,  on  account  of  the  variable  display  of  refraction.     This 
equality  of  surface  is  still  more  perfect  in  the  meridian  of  Calabozo,  than 
toward  the  east,  between  the  Cari,  La  Villa  del  Pao,  and  Nneva  Barce- 
lona ;  but  it  reigns  without  interruption  from  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco 
to  La  Villa  de  Araure  and  Ospinos,  under  a  parallel  of  1 80  leagues  in 
length ;  and  from  San  Carlos  to  the  savannas  of  Caqueta,  on  a  meridian 
of  200  leagues.     It  particularly  characterises  the  new  continent,  as  it  does 
the  low  steppes  of  Asia,  between  the  Borysthenes  and  the  Wolga,  between 
the  Irtisch  and  the  Obi.     The  deserts  of  central  Afiica,  of  Arabia,  Sjrria, 
and  Persia,  Gobi,  and  Casna,  present,  on  the  contrary,  many  inequalities, 
ranges  of  hills,  ravines  without  water,  and  rocks  that  pierce  the  sands. 

**  The  llanos,  however,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  uniformity  of  their 
surface,  furnish  two  kinds  of  inequalities,  that  do  not  escape  the  observa- 
tion of  an  attentive  traveller.    The  first  is  known  by  the  name  of  Bancos: 
they  are  real  shoals  in  the  basin  of  the  steppes,  fractured  strata  of  sand- 
stone or  compact  limestone,  standing  four  or  five  feet  higher  than  tho 
rest  of  the  plain.     These  hanks  are  sometimes  three  or  four  leagues  in 
length ;  they  are  entirely  smooth,  with  a  horizontal  surface ;  their  exis- 
tence is  perceived  only  by  examining  their  borders.     The  second  species 
of  inequality  can  be  recognised  only  by  geodesical  or  barometric  levellings, 
or  by  the  course  of  rivers.     It  is  called  mesat  and  is  composed  of  small 
fiats,  or  rather  convex  eminences,  that  rise  insensibly  to  the  height  of  a  few 
toises.     Such  are,  toward  the  £.,  in  the  province  of  Cumana,  on  the  N« 
of  the  Villa  de  la  Merced  and  Candelaria,  the  Mesas  of  Amana^  of 
Guanipa^  and  of  Jonoro^  the  direction  of  which  is  S.W.  and  N.E. ;  and 
which,  in  spite  of  their  inconsiderable  elevation,  divide  the  waters  between 
the  Orinoco  and  the  northern  coast  of  Terra  Firma.     The  convexity  of 
the  savanna  alone  occasions  this  partition :  we  there  find  the  divoriia 
aqttarum  as  in  Poland,  where,  far  from  the  Carpathian  mountains,  the 
plain  itself  divides  the  waters  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  sea. 
Geographers,  who  suppose  that  there  exists  a  chain  of  mountains  where- 
ever  there  is  a  line  of  division,  have  not  failed  to  mark  one  in  the  maps, 
at  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Neveri,  the  Unare,  the  Guan^iche,  and  the 
Pao.     Thus,  the  priests  of  Mongul  race,  according  to  ancient  and  super- 
stitious custom,  erect  oboesy  or  little  mounds  of  stone,  on  every  point 
where  the  rivers  flow  in  an  opposite  direction. 

"  The  uniform  landscape  of  the  llanos,  the  extreme  paucity  of  inliabi- 
tants,  the  fatigue  of  travelling  beneath  a  burning  sky  and  an  atmosphere 
darkened  by  dust,  the  view  of  ^at  horizon  which  seems  for  ever  to  flee 
before  us,  those  lonely  trunks  of  palm-trees  which  have  all  the  same 
aspect,  and  which  we  despair  of  reaching  because  they  are  confounded 
with  other  trunks  that  rise  by  degrees  on  the  visual  horizon ;  all  these 
cauFes  combined,  make  the  steppes  appear  far  greater  than  they  are  in 
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reality.     The  planters  who  inhabit  the  soathern  declivity  of  the  dnia  of 

the  coaaty  see  the  ateppea  extend  toward  the  S.,  aa  f ar  aa  the  eye  can 

reach,  like  an  ocean  of  verdare.     They  knoir,  that,  from  the  Delta  of  the 

Orinoco  to  the  province  of  Varinas,  and  thence,  by  traversing  the  banka  of 

the  Meta»  the  Guaviare,  and  the  Cagoau,  they  can  advance  380  leagnea 

in  the  plains,  first  from  £•  to  W.,  and  then  from  N.E.  to  S.E.  beyond  the 

equator,  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes  of  Pksto.     They  know,  by  the  aocounta 

of  trayellers,  the  Pampas  of  Bnenoa  Ayres,  which  are  also  llanoa  covered 

with  fine  graaa,  destitute  of  trees,  and  filled  with  oxen  and  horses  become 

wild.     They  anppose,  according  to  the  greater  part  of  onr  maps  of  Ame* 

rica,  tbat  this  continent  has  only  one  chain  oif  monntains,  that  of  the 

Andes,  which  stretches  from  S.  to  N. ;  and  they  form  a  vague  idea  of  the 

contigaity  of  all  the  plains,  horn  the  Orinoco  and  the  Apore  to  the  Rio  de 

la  Plata  and  the  straits  of  Magellan." 

Rivers.^  The  majestic  rivers  of  Sonth  America  leave  far  behind 
them  those  of  the  Old  world,  both  by  the  length  of  their  courses,  and  the 
great  breadth  of  their  beds. 

7%tf  MaranonS]  Among  these,  the  superb  Mavanon— by  some  called 
the  i^mazron— claims  the  fint  rank. 

The  eastern  sierras,  or  mountuns  of  secondary  elevation,  which,  running 
parallel  with  the  central  or  highest  ridge  and  projecting  branches  far  into 
the  interior,  serve  as  an  immense  buttreas  to  the  Andes,  are  covered  with 
stately  and  eternal  forests.  In  these  vast  and  elevated  woodlands,  are 
the  sources  of  those  innumerable  and  mighty  torrents,  which,  rushing 
down  iheir  woody  slopes,  and  through  the  dark  chasms  and  glens  which 
sink  between  them,  form,  by  their  sncceasive  confluence,  the  majeatic 
Maranon.  The  powers  of  description  are  unable  to  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  tho  grandeur  of  this  magnificent  river ;  for,  as  the  poet  haa  sung, 

Scarce  the  mue 
Dare  stretdi  her  win^^  o'er  this  enmnmous  msM 
Of  mahing  waters ;  to  whose  dread  expaaset 
Contlnnoaa  depth,  and  wondrous  lengUi  of  oourse, 
Our  riTers  are  hut  rOls. 


From  the  Sd  degree  of  N.  lat.  to  the  19th  of  S.  lat.,— -or  from  the  source 
of  the  Cacaguana  to  that  of  the  Madeira, — a  space  of  22  degreea  in  direct 
meridional  diatance,  but  of  more  than  2000  Britiah  milee  by  the  windings 
and  directiott  of  the  chain, — ^not  a  ain^ le  atream  deacends  the  eastern  side 
!  of  the  Andes,  but  what  contributea  to  awell  the  ocean-flood  of  this  river, 
j  which,  for  length  of  coutm  and  volume  of  water,  haa  no  parallel  on  the 
sndiEiee  of  onr  globe.  The  main  trunk  of  thia  enormoua  atream,  ia  com- 
posed of  three  principal  streams,  namely :  the  Apurimacy  the  JBeniy  and  the 
ISmg^uragua^  each  of  which  has,  at  different  times,  been  invested  with  the 
honours  of  the  parent-atream.  It  ia  indeed  but  very  lately,  that  the  aource  of 
the  Maranon  or  Amason  baa  been  laid  down  with  any  thing  like  accuracy.' 
This  ia  not  at  all  aurpriaing,  aa  ita  head-waters  are  so  numerous  and  so 
widely  diaperaed  on  the  eaateni  face  of  the  Andea,  and  the  mountainona 
regiona  in  which  they  lie  have  been  ao  imperfectly  explored.  Even  yet, 
notwithstanding  the  great  additional  information  derived  from  the  map  of 
La  Cruz,  and  the  royagea  of  fathers  Girval  and  Sobreviela  abstracted  by 
Eatalla,  ita  remotest  source  ia  by  no  maana  determined  with  the  degree  of 

'  AH  the  old  mmfm  are  Krassly  arroiieoiii^  and  many  inaecuraaes  are  siill  to  be  found, 
cren  in  new  maps,  as  hi  that  of  La  Cruz,  where  the  river  ofJa^Ja,  or  the  Mantaro,  U 
deoominated  Uie  true  Maranon. 
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accnracy  necessary  to  remove  all  doubt.  Till  very  lately,  the  Tungura' 
guay  or  river  of  Lauricochay  was  regarded  as  the  parent  and  principal 
stream,  on  the  authority  of  father  Fritz,  or  Frezier,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  who 
published  a  chart  of  its  course,  in  1707,  in  which  the  river  of  Lauricocha 
was  represented  as  the  true  Maranon,  while  the  Ucaial  was  regarded  as 
an  auxiliary  stream.'  The  fact  is,  that  the  Apurimac,  or  Ucual  of  the 
Jesuits,  is  a  prodigious  river,  in  a  parallel  where  the  Tnngnragua»  or  river 
of  Lauricocha,  is  unborn.  It  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  the  Apurimac, 
or  the  Beni,  which  joins  it,  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  remotest  source  of 
the  Maranon,  as  the  source  of  the  latter  is  stated  to  be  2^  3(K  farther 
south  than  that  of  the  Apurimac ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  greater 
direct  course  of  the  Beni  is  counterbalanced  by  the  more  winding  course 
of  the  Apurimac,  so  that  the  actual  length  of  its  navigation  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  Beni.  Taking  the  Apurimac  and  the  Beni,  how- 
ever, as  the  two  parent  and  rival  sources  of  the  Maranon,  we  shall  begin 
with  the  former. 

The  Apurimac,  or  western  source  of  the  Maranon,  according  to  La 
Ctuz,  rises  in  the  intendancy  of  Cusco,  to  the  S.  of  the  mineral  mountains 
of  Cailloma,  in  S.  lat.  IG*"  ICV,  and  W.  long.  71'*  SCX  at  the  foot  of  th^ 
most  western  ridge  of  the  Andes  which  divides  the  district  of  Cailloma 
from  the  river  and  valley  of  Quilca,  within  50  miles  of  the  Pacific,  in 
direct  distance,  and  12  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  the  city  of  Arequipa.  The 
source  is  a  small  lake  called  Vilque.  It  is  supposed,  however,  by  others, 
to  have  its  source  still  more  remote, — perhaps  in  S.  lat.  17°;  for  afier 
being  joined  by  the  MonigoiCy  or  Pariguanay  in  Cailloma,  not  far  from 
its  source,  it  is  so  deep  as  to  be  impassable  but  by  means  of  a  bridge. 
After  proceeding  180  British  miles  N.E.,  and  recmving,  besides  the 
Monigote,  the  rivers  of  AconcaguOy  Cuero,  Galtquiy  Ocororoy  CondoromOy 
Pichigua,  and  CkicOy  proceeding  from  the  heights  of  the  province  of 
Canes  and  Canches,  it  turns  S.W.  for  the  space  of  60  miles,  and 
thence  to  the  N.W.  till  its  junction  with  the  Vilcamayo,  a  direct  dis- 
tance of  200  miles,  receiving  in  this  part  of  its  progress,  the  Pochachacha 
on  the  south,  after  a  course  of  150  miles  from  the  snowy  heights  of 
Huando,  and  through  the  province  of  Aimaraez  and  Abancay.  The 
Pachachacha  is  composed  of  three  streams,  which  unite  in  Aimaraez.  A 
little  below  its  confluence  with  the  Pachachacha,  the  Apurimac  receives 
from  the  S.W.  the  river  PampaSy.CharcaSy  or  CalcamayOy  in  S.  lat.  IS* 
lO',  after  a  course  of  160  miles  direct  distance  from  the  Andes  of  Con- 
tisnyu.  Eighty  miles  below  this  confluence,  the  Apurimac  receives,  in 
S.  lat.  12*  15',  the  Vilcamatfo,  denominated  also  the  QuillaiMmbay  and 
UrubambOy  from  the  S.E.,*-a  river  scarcely  inferior  to  itself. 

The  Filcamayoy  according  to  Estdla,  rises  in  S.  lat.  16^,  fitmi  the 
small  lake  of  Villafro,  in  the  province  of  Canes  and  Candies,  in  the  nar- 
row angle  formed  by  the  chain  of  Vilcanota  and  the  metallic  mountains  of 
Cailloma,  in  the  district  of  Collahuas.  After  running  nearly  290  miles 
N.E.  in  a  parallel  direction  with  the  Apurimac,  from  which  it  is  separated 

*  The  term  Ucaiat  wm  not  known  in  Pern,  till  1687,  tfften  a  dispute  btevhif  ariMo 
between  the  Jesuits  of  Quito  and  the  Franciacans  of  Lima,  concerning  the  vilUtfe  and 
mission  of  Sjan  Miguel  de  Conil)oa»  situated  on  the  Apurimac  or  Maranon,  the  Jesuits 
applied  it  to  this  latter  stream  in  Fritz^s  chart,  in  order  to  gain  possession  of  the  Tillnge 
and  mission  from  their  adversaries,  while  they  denominated  the  Tnnguraffoa  (a  far 
inferior  stream)  the  Maranon.  Ilie  word  merely  aignifios  a  confluence,  and  was  ap- 
plied (by  the  Indian  tribe  of  Maynas)  to  the  place  where  the  Apurimac  receives  tiie 
TungurngUti, 
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on  llie  W.  by  tbe  ndge  of  CftiUoma,  and  pMnng  by  the  city  of  Imta,  and 
receiving  the  Cambafata  from  tbe  ridge  of  Lampa»  on  the  S.£^  it  tnrns 
to  the  N. W. ;  and  then  after  passing  by  the  districts  of  Qnispichanche, 
Galea,  Urnbambay  and  Vilcabamba,  and  receiving  from  the  S.W.  the  river 
of  CuteOf  it  joins  the  Aporimae  after  a  comparative  eonrse  of  420  nules. 

A  little  below  the  confluenoe  of  the  Apnrimac  and  Yilcamayo,  the 
fonner  receives^  from  the  W^  the  Mantaro,  or  river  of  Jamja^  from  the 
mountains  of  Hnancavelica,  in  S.  lat.  12^  6^.  The  Mantaro  is  a  laige 
and  powerful  stream,  riung  in  the  lake  of  Chinchaycochay  in  S.  lat.  1 1* 
3(y,  imme^ftalely  to  the  S.  of  the  Gnallaga,  and  to  the  W.  of  the  sooroe 
of  the  Fschitea,  and  has  a  very  winding  cooise  of  at  least  400  miles. 
The  Apnrimac  now  turns  to  the  N.E.  for  the  space  of  180  miles,  when 
it  is  joined  by  the  mighty  stream  of  the  Beni.  In  this  part  of  its  conise, 
it  receives,  in  S.  laL  11°  21',  the  Perene^  or  river  of  Tarma^  which  rising 
in  the  heights  of  Tarma,  two  leagues  W.  of  that  town,  frd]s  into  the 
Apnrimac,  after  an  eastern  coarse  d[  200  miles.  Tbe  great  river  Paucar* 
tambo  rises  in  the  diain  of  Yilcanota,  and  mnning  to  the  E.  of  tbe  Andes 
of  Cosco,  frdk  into  the  Apurimac,  in  S.  lat.  10*  45',  after  a  meridional 
course  of  240  miles. 

Three  leagues,  or  9  miles  below  the  confluence  of  the  Apurimac  and 
Pauoartambo,  the  former  is  jmned  by  the  prodtg^us  stream  of  the  Beid^ 
in  S.  lat.  10®  40^.  From  the  source  of  the  Apnrimac,  to  this  confluenoe 
with  its  rival  and  perhaps  superior  stream,  tbe  distance  is  620  British 
miles.  The  Beni  rises  in  the  heights  of  Sicasica,  near  the  town  of  that 
name,  in  the  province  of  La  Pkta,  and  district  of  La  Paz,  in  18"  40'  & 
lat.  and  69*  W.  long.,  100  miles  to  the  S.E.  of  the  lake  of  Titicaca,  and 
within  120  miles  of  Uie  coast.  Its  course  is  almost  due  N.;  and  it  is 
angmented  in  its  progress  by  a  'host  of  streams  on  eith«-  hand,  till  it 
enters  the  Apnrimac  with  a  stream  more  than  2  miles  broad,  and  several 
iatboma  deep,  and  with  sn^  power  and  force,  as  to  propel  the  course  of 
the  Aporimae,  for  a  considerable  space  toward  the  Andes.  But  such  is 
the  nmaslDg  grandeur  of  these  streams,  that  this  river  of  two  miles  in 
brsadlii  is  only  a  brandi  of  the  grand  river  Beni,  which,  in  S.  lat.  13° 
sends  off  a  large  arm  into  the  lake  of  Rogagado,  to  the  E. ;  whence  issu- 
ing in  three  powerful  streams, — the  Yutay,  the  Tefe,  and  the  Coariy — ^it 
pays  a  second  prodigious  tribute  to  the  Maianon:  and  by  a  fourth  branch, 
called  the  River  cf  ExaltatMon^  it  pays  another  tribute  to  the  Madeira. 
The  lake  ef  Rogagado  is  80  miles  long  by  15  broad.  From  these  com- 
biaed  circumstaiices,  it  would  appear  that  the  Beni  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  the  prindpal  stream  of  the  Maranon,  both  as  having  a  longer  direct 
cowse,  and  as  being  at  least  equal  in  magnitude,  if  not  superior  to  the 
Apurimac  at  the  confluence,  after  throwing  off  the  above-mentioned 
poweffnl  atrsams  to  the  Masanon  and  the  Madeira.  The  direct  course 
of  the  Beni,  is  at  least  660  miles,  till  its  confluence  with  the  Apurimac. 
Previevs  to  sips  junction,  the  Beni  is  joined,  in  S.  lat.  11*  SO',  by  the 
YnanAarij  from  the  S.E.,  after  a  course  of  300  miles. 

After  the  junction  of  the  Apurimac  and  Beni,  the  united  stream  receives 
the  appellation  of  the  Apoparo^  or  Great  Paro ;  and  bending  to  the  N.W. 
receives  in  S.  lat.  8°  26',  the  Faclulea  from  the  S.,  composed  of  numerous 
streams  issuing  from  the  Montana  Real ;  and  which,  after  a  course  of 
200  miles  direct  distance,  falls  into  the  Apoparo,  or  Maranon.  From  the 
Perene  to  the  Pachitea, — ^a  direct  distance  of  only  270  miles^— «uch  is 
the  number  of  streams  descending  frt>m  tbe  Andes  and  their  contimous 
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ridge?,  that  no  less  ttian  40  capital  rivers,  iaclnding  the  Beni  and  PsiiGar- 
tambo  join  the  Apurimac  within  this  space.  From  the  Pachitea,  in  B*  26^ 
S.  iat.  the  Maranon  bends  its  course  to  the  N.E.  for  350  miles  in  direct 
distance,  bnt  900  miles  b^  the  course  of  the  river ;  in  this  space  it  con- 
tains 132  islands,  and  is  joined  by  a  vast  number  of  tributary  streams  on 
both  sides,  among  which  the  Aguaytia^  from  the  W.,  in  7°  35^  the 
Manoa  in  Vj  the  Saraiacu  in  6"*  45',  and  the  Tapicki  in  S.  Iat.  5%  from 
the  £.,  are  the  chief.  The  last  runs  parallel  with  the  Maranon  for  350 
miles. 

In  S.  Iat.  4**  25',  and  W.  long.  7r,  the  Maranon  receives  the  Tungih' 
ragua  from  the  west,  opposite  the  village  of  Joachim  de  Omaguas.  At 
this  celebrated  confluence,  the  Maranon  is  divided  into  three  branches, 
the  chief  of  which  is  not  less  than  55  toises,  or  352  feet  deep.  From 
the  junction  of  the  Tungnragua  to  that  of  the  Beni,  is  1200  miles  by 
water,  according  to  father  Girval,  though  not  above  600  in  direct  distance; 
and  from  thence  to  the  source  of  the  Beni,  600  miles  in  direct  distance ; 
and  from  the  junction  of  the  Beni  to  the  source  of  the  Apurimac,  the  dis- 
tance is  620  miles.  Hie  Tungnragua  rises  in  the  lake  of  Lanricocha,  in 
lO""  30^  S.  Iat.  and  W.  long.  76*  30^,  in  the  plains  of  Bombon.  This  lake 
is  only  a  league  long,  and  half  that  broad.  Not  far  from  its  source  the 
Tungaragua  is  25  yards  broad,  and  three  feet  deep  when  the  river  is  low. 
Where  it  issues  from  the  lake,  there  are  large  stones,  well-wrought,  about 
4^  feet  square,  and  placed  at  the  distance  of  a  yard,  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  the  remains  of  a  bridge  of  the  Incas ;  and  at  a  small  distance  is  the 
royal  road.  The  course  of  the  Tungnragua,  is  for  a  short  space  N.E»9 
and  then  N.N.W.,  which  course  it  pursues  as  for  as  Jaen  de  Bracamoros, 
in  S.  Iat.  5^,  and  W.  long.  78°  40^,  and  420  miles  direct  distance  from  its 
source.  In  its  course  to  Jaen,  it  is  augmented  by  several  large  streams 
on  both  sides:  as  the  river  of  Caxamarca^  from  the  N.W.,  and  the 
Hualata,  from  the  S.E.  At  Jaen  it  begins  to  be  navigable  for  large 
boats ;  and  is  then  joined  by  two  large  rivers,  down  one  of  which,  namely, 
that  from  the  N.W.,  Condamine  descended  to  the  Tungnragua.  From 
Jaen,  it  bends  its  course  N.E. ;  and,  at  four  days'  voyage  from  thence, 
Condamine  found  it  840  feet  wide ;  and  at  one-third  of  its  breadth  from 
the  shore,  he  found  no  bottom  at  a  depth  of  175  feet.  Running  to  the  N.E^ 
as  far  as  the  Pongo,  or  narrow  pass  of  Borja,  where  it  leaves  the  mountains, 
it  receives,  from  the  Andes  of  Quito,  the  St  JagOy  or  river  of  hoja  and 
'Cuencaf  after  a  course  of  60  leagues,  from  the  N.W.  Not  hi  below  the 
mouth  of  ^e  St  Jago,  the  Tunguragua  passes  the  famous  strait  of  Borja, 
where  its  breadth  is  suddenly  reduced  from  1800  feet  to  150  feet,  between 
two  high  walls  of  rock,  where  it  runs  with  a  rapidity  calculated  by  Con- 
damine at  9  miles  an  hour.  Below  Borja  it  receives  the  Morrone^  after 
a  course  of  180  miles  S.E.  from  the  Paramo  of  Assuay ;  and  a  little  Du- 
ther  down,  the  Pasiaca,  composed  of  numerous  streams  descending  from 
the  mountains,  and  rising  to  the  W.  of  the  volcano  of  Cotopaxi,  ftdls  into 
the  Tunguragua,  by  three  mouths— -the  chief  entrance  being  1200  feet 
broad — after  a  course  of  400  miles.  Forty  miles  below  the  Pastaca,  the 
great  river  Guallaga  enters  the  Tunguragua  from  the  south,  in  S.  Iat.  5*, 
and  W.  74""  SO',  after  a  course  of  500  mUes.  At  the  junction,  the  Gual- 
laga is  1 152  feet  wide,  and  180  feet  deep ;  it  is  here  divided  into  two 
branches,  and  a  lake  is  formed,  half  a  league  broad,  and  70  fathoms  deep. 
For  the  space  of  a  few  miles  the  force  of  each  river  seems  equal,  bnt  at 
length  the  Tunguragua  overcomes  the  Guallaga.     This  latter  stream,  in 
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S*  ht.  10*  57^9  isanes  from  the  lake  of  Chrnqmacobot  aad  is  frequently 
deDominated  the  river  of  GuammOf  which  town  it  panes  in  S.  lat.  iO""  S' ; 
reoeiTiDg  in  ita  progress  north,  the  Monzon^  in  S.  lat.  9^  22^,  from  the  W.; 
and  in  S.  lat.  7^  10',  the  Mojfobambo,  It  rolls  through  a  mountainona 
country,  and  with  a  precipitous  course,  forming  many  rapids,  till  at  Pon- 
gnillo,  it  escapes  the  mountains  and  enters  ^e  pUuns,  with  a  channel 
1200  feet  wide.  Here  it  runs  with  serene  majesty,  and  owing  to  its 
freedom  from  shallows  and  other  impediments,  is  fr-eely  navigable  ;  while 
its  banks,  covered  with  lofty  palms  and  trees  of  every  leaf,  are  enlivened 
by  numerous  birds  of  the  richest  plumage  and  most  diversified  song, 
forming  a  scene  of  enchantment.  From  Gnanuco,  where  the  Guallsga 
becomes  navigable,  to  its  junction  with  the  Tunguragua,  the  sailing  di^i* 
tance  is  732  miles,  which  is  usually  accomplished  in  15  days.  ^  After  its 
junction  with  the  Guallaga,  the  Tunguragua  receives  the  Tigris — larger 
than  its  namesake  of  Asia— «fter  a  course  of  more  than  300  miles. 
TwMity  leagues  below,  and  sixty  from  the  mouth  of  the  Guallaga,  the 
Tunguragua  falls  into  the  Maranon,  or  Apoparo. 

In  S.  lat.  3^  24/,  the  Maranon  receives  the  Napo^  rising  at  the  eastern 
foot  of  Cotopazi,  and  augmented  by  numerous  streams,  after  a  direct  course 
of  500  miles.  At  its  confluence,  the  Napo  is  600  toises,  or  3,830  feet 
broad ;  while  the  Maranon  is  900  toises,  or  a  mile  and  480  feet  wide,  and 
of  a  prodigious  depth.  Below  this  junction,  the  breadth  increases  so  much 
that  a  single  arm  or  branch  is  frequently  900  toises  broad,  and  the  waves 
in  a  storm  resemble  those  of  the  ocean.  From  this  to  the  sea — which  is 
at  least  1,700  miles  direct  distance— the  Maranon  receives  on  the  north,  the 
Iza  ParanOj  after  a  course  of  800  miles  from  the  vicinity  of  Pastos,  besides 
above  80  other  large  rivers,  amongst  which  b  the  Caqudaf  or  YupurOy  a 
river  of  great  magnitude,  having  a  direct  course  of  900  British  miles,  in 
S.  lat.  3^.  Except  the  Rio  Negro,  this  is  the  largest  stream  which  joins 
the  Maranon,  and  owing  to  its  rapidity,  it  would  be  perfectly  unnavigable, 
if  the  immense  body  of  water  which  it  rolls  were  not  broken  by  numerous 
islands.  A  month's  voyage  above  its  mouth  are  falls  and  rivers.  Conda- 
mine  is  wrong  in  saying  that  the  Yupura  enters  the  Maranon  by  eight 
channels,  which,  in  consequence  of  his  authority,  have  been  so  placed  in 
all  the  late  maps,  except  Arrowsmith's.  Ribeiro,  who  officially  visited 
the  spot,  in  1773,  ascertained  that  it  has  but  one  mouth.  The  three  chan- 
nels above  it  are  streams  flowmg  out  of  the  Maranon  into  the  Yupura, 
called  the  Auatiparanay  the  Manhama^  and  the  Uasanapu.  These  chan- 
nels, which  sully  by  their  mixture  the  pure  waters  of  the  Yupura,  greatly 
facilitate  the  navigation  ;  there  is  here  neither  danger  nor  difficulty,  boats 
glide  in  perfect  safety  with  the  current,  or  are  impelled  against  it  by  the 
slightest  touch  of  the  oar.  The  four  channels  below  the  Yupura  flow  from 
two  lakes.  The  Yupura  is  connected  with  the  Iza  Parana,  and  the  Rio 
Negro,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  by  branches  communicating  with 
each. 

The  next  stream  of  consequence  is  the  famous  JRio  Negro,  or  Black 
rlver^ — a  stream  of  prodigious  magnitude.  It  rises  In  N.  lat.  2**  30^,  and 
W.  long.  74*,  and  runs  a  direct  course  of  1,260  miles.  In  the  upper  pai't 
of  its  course,  it  is  called  the  Ueyeneya  ;  its  native  appellation  is  G atari. 
It  IS  called  the  Black  river  by  the  Portuguese,  from  the  darkness  of  its 
waters,  which,  because  of  their  depth  and  clearness,  appear  of  that  colour, 
when  compared  with  the  turbid  Maranon.  It  receives  a  host  of  streams ; 
and  communicating,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  Oroonoko,  by  means  of  the 
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Caasiqaiariy — and  on  the  other,  hy  means  of  an  arm,  with  the  Yupura,— 
which  again  communicates  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  Iza  Parana,— a 
person  may  thus  sail  from  the  Maranon,  to  the  respective  months  of  these 
three  rivers,  and  up  these  to  the  Oroonoko,  and  down  that  stream  io  ita 
mouth,  and  thus  encompass  all  Guiana  without  ever  setting  a  foot  on  shore* 
The  Rio  Negro  receives,  not  far  from  its  mouth,  the  Parima^  or  Rio 
Blanco^  from  the  N.E.  after  a  course  of  600  miles  in  direct  distance.  At 
the  confluence,  the  conflict  of  the  Rio  Negro  and  Maranon  is  tremendous, 
the  former  rushing  right  across  the  channel  of  the  latter ;  and  for  20 
leagues,  the  dark  waters  of  the  Rio  Negro  may  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  Maranon.  At  a  little  above  the  entrance — for  it  enters  the 
Maranon  by  two  mouths,  thus  forming  an  island — ^the  Rio  Negro  is  1,203 
toises,  or  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  broad,  at  low  water ;  and  in  different 
parts  of  its  course  it  spreads  to  the  width  of  7  or  8  leagues. 

Below  this,  numerous  considerable  rivers,  from  the  mountains  of  Tu- 
muracag,  descend  into  the  Maranon,  but  they  are  all  of  inferior  import- 
ance to  those  already  mentioned.  Yet  numerous  and  powerful  as  are  the 
streams  which,  from  the  north,  contiibute  to  swell  this  torrent  sea,  those 
from  the  south  are  perhaps  still  more  so.  Among  these  are :  Isl,  The 
Casatquini,  2df  The  Yavan.  Sd,  The  Fu/ay,  a  superior  river  to  the 
Yurucay  by  which  it  is  succeeded,  and  which  latter  stream  has  a  direct 
course  of  420  miles,  and  a  breadth  of  360  toises,  or  upwards  of  2,200 
feet  at  its  mouth.  Mk,  The  Tefe,  bih^  The  Coari :  each  still  more  im- 
portant than  the  other.  The  three  latter  streams  issue  from  the  lake  of 
RogngadOf  which  is  connected  with  the  Beni  by  the  river  of  Exaltation, 
and  have  each  a  N.E.  course  of  800  miles  in  direct  length.  6/A,  In  S.  lat. 
4%  and  W.  long.  63**,  the  Maranon  receives  the  Purus,  a  stream  little  inferior 
to  itself.  This  confluence  is  180  miles,  by  the  windings  of  the  river,  above 
where  the  Rio  Negro  enters  the  Maranon  on  the  opposite  side.  At  8  leagues 
below  the  junction  of  the  Purus  and  Maranon,  and  at  least  1,000  miles  di- 
rect distance  from  the  month,  the  Maranon  is  1,200  toises,  or  nearly  a  mile 
and  a  half  broad,  without  islands ;  and  here  (says  Condamine)  I  found  no 
bottom  with  103  fathoms  line."  7M,  The  Madeira,  or  Wood  river,  so 
called  from  the  vast  quantity  of  this  article  which  Texeira  saw  floating 
down  its  stream,  enters  the  Maranon  110  miles  below  the  Rio  Negro. 

This  is  the  most  important  secondary  river  in  South  America,  as  to 
the  length  of  its  navigable  course,  and  communication  with  the  interior. 
The  Madeira  is  composed  of  two  main  streams,  the  Mamore,  and  the 
GuaporCf  the  former  of  which  is  the  larger  and  longer  stream.  It  rises 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  eastern  chain  of  the  Andes,  to  the  S.E.  of  the 
source  of  the  Beni,  and  runs  through  the  valley  of  Gupai  el  Grande,  which 
is  separated  from  the  valley  of  Chuquisaca,  and  course  of  the  Cachimayo,  a 
tributary  of  the  Pelcomayo,  by  the  cordillera  of  Chuquisaca  on  the  S., 
and  by  the  snowy  cordillera  of  Cochabamba  on  the  N.,  which  separates  it 
from  the  beds  of  the  Beni  and  the  Mamore.  It  is  here  called  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  the  Guapaix,  and  runs  to  the  E.;  it  then  takes  a  sweep  round 
to  the  N.  and  N.W.,  piercing  the  eastern  and  lower  prolongation  of  the  cor- 
dillera of  Cochabamba,  and  receives  in  its  course  the  Jpere  or  San  Miguel, 
and  the  Mamore  from  the  southern  side  of  the  same  range,  which  latter 
stream  communicates  its  name  to  the  Rio  Grande  or  Guapay.  The  «SVz- 
rare  and  Guapore  rise  in  the  captaincy  of  Mato-Grosso,  in  the  interior  of 
Brazil,  within  3  leagues  of  each  other,  in  the  Campos  des  Parecis,  tlie 
highest  ground  in  Brazil,  and  the  southern  limit  of  Mato-Grosso.     Thia 
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tract  ends  in  a  chun  of  mountains  of  the  tame  name,  exteo&ig  800  nilea 
N.N.W.  (the  same  probably  with  the  corditlera  of  Cochabamba.)    ThintjTi 
however,  as  the  soil  is,  it  is  ererywhere  intersected  with  atn^ms,  along 
the  course  of  which  the  horses  find  food  during  tiiis  difficult  paaaage,  and 
there  the  Tapajoe,  the  Paraguay,  and  the  Madeira,  have  some  of  their  re- 
motest sources.     Tlie  Sarare  is  naTigable  from  the  place  where  it  leaves 
its  native  mountains  till  it  joins  the  Guapore.     It  is  full  of  islands,  wbk 
flooded  savannahs  on  both  aides,  and  it  is  covered  with  a  species  of  floating 
weed,  which  must  be  cut  away  with  hooks  or  hatchets  before  any  boat 
larger  tban  a  canoe  can  pass.     Its  navigation  is  also  much  impeded  with 
falling  trees,  undermined  by  the  stream,  or  loosened  by  the  inundaSioiis. 
Its  breadth  at  its  junction  with  the  Guapore  is  200  bracas,  or  Portuguese 
fathoms  of  7  English  feet  S-30  inches  each,  or  1,443  feet.    It  was  on  thu 
stream  that  the  first  gold  mines  were  found  in  1734.    Twelve  mUes  below 
this  junction  is  the  town  of  Villa  Bella,  the  o^ital  of  Mato-Grosso  in 
1753.     The  united  stream  is  now  called  the  Itenoi:  12  days'  sail  below 
this  place,  and  64  English  miles  below  the  Ilha  Grande,  or  Great  Island, 
is  the  Setio  das  Pedras,  the  only  high  ground  on  the  right  bank.     Farther 
down,  a  day  and  a  half  s  sail,  is  the  ancient  Jesuit  mistton  of  San  Miguel, 
— and  3  days'  sail  below  this  is  the  ancient  misnon  of  Santa  Rosa,  now 
called  the  fort  of  the  prince  of  Beira, — and  3  days'  sul  below  tins  again 
is  the  junction  of  the  Guapore,  or  Itenas,  with  the  Mamore,  or  19^  days* 
sail  below  Villa  Bella.     Twenty  miles  below  the  ancient  mission  of  ^n 
Miguel  the  Rio  des  Baures  enters  the  Itenas, — and  3  cbys'  sail  below  this 
confluence,  on  the  left  side,  is  that  of  the  Ubay  and  Guapore.     Ten  days' 
voyage  up  the  Ubay  Magdalena,  or  Itonamas,  as  it  is  called  in  Arrow- 
smith's  map,  is  the  ancient  reduction  of  Santa  Maria  Magdalena,  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  river.     At  the  junction  of  the  Mamore,  and  Guapore, 
or  Itenas,  the  Mamore  is  500  bracas,  or  3,009  English  feet  broad,  with  a 
depth  of  50  feet.  The  Itenas  is  still  wider,  but  3  feet  of  less  depth,  with  a 
clear  stream.     The  Mamore,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  turbid  stream,  and  so 
rapid,  that  it  rushes  across  its  rival  stream,  and  dashes  it  violently  on  the 
opposite  bank.     The  confluent  stream  is  now  called  the  Madeira.    Above 
the  junction,  the  Mamore  is  so  rapid,  that  crocodiles  are  unable  to  make 
way  up  the  stream  unless  they  swim  very  deep :  133  Portuguese  leagues, 
or  532  British  miles  below  the  fort  of  the  prince  of  Beira,  are  the  great 
ialls  of  the  Madeira,  19  in  number.     The  18th  cataract  is  the  most  for- 
midable, the  river  being  full  half  a  mile  wide,  and  augmented  by  the  large 
stream  of  the  Beni  from  the  lake  of  Rogagado,  caUed  the  river  of  Exal- 
tation, and  having  a  fall  of  100  feet.     This  cataract,  though  not  equal  in 
height  to  that  of  Niagara,  discharges  more  water  than  either  it  or  that  of 
the  Missouri, — perhaps  more  than  any  known  cataract  in  the  world.     At 
this  fall  is  a  portage  of  3-4tlis  of  a  mile,  very  steep,  and  so  injurious  to 
the  canoes  from  the  laborious  carriage,  that  it  took  3  days'  work  to  repair 
them  when  the  Portuguese  ascended  the  stream  from  the  Maranon.     llie 
first  of  these  falls,  in  ascending,  causes  a  portage  of  one-third  of  a  roile^ 
Some  other  falls  cause  still  greater  difficulties,  and  a  portage  at  the  5th 
fall  occasions  a  labour  of  4  days.     From  above  the  confluence  of  the  Ma- 
deira and  Beni,  to  the  foot  of  the  great  cordillera,  is  a  succession  of  falls 
and  rapids,  the  former  being  7  in  number.     At  the  junction  of  the  Beni 
and  Madeira,  the  former,  like  its  rival  stream,  is  turbid,  and  full  800  bra- 
cas, or  5,733  English  feet  broad.   From  such  a  vast  accession  of  tributary 
water,  we  may  judge  what  an  immense  body  of  fluid  must  be  carried  down 
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the  great  cataract.  653  B.  miles  below  this  great  fall  is  the  town  of  Bor- 
ba,  containing  1,200  inhabitants  in  1788,  of  which  1,000  were  Indians  of 
the  Mnras  tribe.  Here  are  plantations  of  tobacco  and  cacao,  and  a  great 
tortoise  fishery.  These  last  seem  innumerable,  inexhaustible,  and  so  large, 
that  a  fall-grown  one  is  a  full  load  for  two  men.  They  are  said  to  deposit 
64  eggs  in  one  bole.  The  oil,  or  batter,  as  it  is  called,  when  extracted  is 
clarified,  and  used  both  for  lamps  and  culinary  purposes.  A  third  8(»t  is 
made  from  the  fat  of  the  belly,  and  has  been  pronounced  excellent  even 
by  those  accustomed  to  the  olive  oil.  Ninety-six  miles  below  this  town, 
the  Madeira  enters  the  Maranon  by  several  mouths,  thus  forming  a  delta. 
The  main  or  straight  branch  is  5,733  feet  broad,  and  the  adjoining  coun- 
try is  low,  swampy,  and  uninhabitable  during  the  inundations  of  the  Ma- 
deira, which  at  that  season  entera  the  Maranon  with  exceeding  force  of 
current.  At  Villa  Bella  the  inundations  of  the  Guapore  rise  30  feet.  The 
whole  distance  down  the  Madeira  to  the  Maranon,  from  the  fort  of  the 
prince  of  Beira,  is  1,280  miles  British.  By  the  natives  the  Madeira  is 
denominated  Cuyari^  and  Parana  Mirif  or  *  Small  River,'  to  distinguiah  it 
from  the  Maranon,  which  they  denominate  Parana  Guru,  or  '  the  Great 
River.'  8M,  The  Topayos,  or  Topaysu,  a  stream  of  the  first  order,  descend- 
ing from  the  mineral  mountains  of  Matto  Grosso,  in  Brazil,  and  parted  by 
a  ridge  from  the  source  of  the  Paraguay,  in  S.  lat.  IS*  SO',  foils  into  the  Ma- 
ranon, 120  miles  below  the  Bosphorus,  or  strait  of  the  river,  after  a  compa- 
rative coune  of  800  British  miles.  9//i,  The  Shingu  enters  the  Maranon,  300 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Topayos,  by  the  course  of  the  river,  after  an 
absolute  coune  of  1,200  British  miles  from  the  Brazilian  mountains.  This 
stream  is  narigable  two  months'  voyage  up.  At  the  junction,  the  Shmga 
is  two  leagues,  or  six  miles  broad ;  and  that  of  the  Maranon  is  so  great, 
that  the  opposite  bank  cannot  be  seen.  Below  this,  the  Maranon  divides 
into  two  great  branches,  the  one  going  to  the  N.W.,  which  is  the  largest, 
and  running  as  far  as  Cape  North ;  the  other  goes  to  the  N.E.,  and  com- 
municates with  the  Rio  det  Bocas,  by  the  strait  of  Tanajepuru.  The  lat* 
ter  river  b  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Guanapu  and  the  Pacajas,  and 
is  6  miles  broad.  lO^A,  The  Great  Brazilian  river,  Tocantin,  falls  inui 
the  Grand  Para  branch  of  the  Maranon,  with  an  entrance  still  wider  than 
that  of  the  Rio  des  Bocas.  This  large  stream  is  composed  of  the  Ara^ 
guaya  and  Tocantin,  both  of  which,  rising  in  19°  S.  lat.  and  joining  in  6" 
S.  lat.,  run  in  one  ample  stream  for  500  miles,  till  they  enter  the  Grand 
Para,  in  P  W  S.  lat.,  and  20  leagues  W.  of  the  city  of  Para.  The  whole 
course  of  the  Tocantin  is  1,200  miles,  exclusive  of  meaodera ;  and  it  is 
navigable  to  a  distance  which  requires  three  months  to  ascend.  Wth,  The 
Mujuy  which,  **  two  leagues  from  its  mouth,  (says  Condamine)  1  found  to 
be  749  toises,  or  4,790  feet  broad,  and  on  which  I  saw  a  Portuguese  fri- 
gate sailing  up  its  stream." 

>  Below  Para,  the  Maranon,  with  a  strong  current,  and  through  a  laby- 
rinth of  islands,  by  very  broad  and  deep  channels,  entera  the  sea  between 
Cape  North  and  Punta  el  Baxos :  the  total  breadth  betwixt  these  two 
points  being  180  British  miles,  and  its  depth  175  fathoms,  or  1,050  feet; 
but  if  Frendi  fathoms,  or  toises,  be  meant — as  is  very  probable — ^then  the 
depth  will  be  1,162  English  feet.  With  such  violence  does  this  enormous 
assemblage  of  waters  enter  the  ocean,  that  it  repels  its  waves,  and  carries 
its  own  stream  pure  and  unmixed  to  the  distance  of  more  than  40  leagues.* 

*  Thif  dreamstanefi  it  the  mora  remarkaUe,  m  It  it  otloulated,  tiiat  firom  Obidot^ 
400  miles  In  direct  dlstsnoe  from  itt  moath,  the  ground  dote  not  decline  above  four 
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Hie  tide  riMS  and  MU  from  SO  to  S6  feet,  at  the  month  of  the  nwmt^  ac- 
cording to  Texeira ;  and  only  10  feet,  according  to  others.  Near  the 
month,  the  bore  riaee  from  12  to  15  feet  in  height ;  and  the  noiae  of  this 
watery  eruption  is  heard  at  the  diBtaace  of  six  mile8«  This  eifect — called 
pororoca  by  the  natives — is  chiefly  obserrable  at,  and  towards  Cape  North, 
on  the  mouth  of  the  AranarL 

There  are  so  many  islands  below  where  the  Maranon  divides  itself  to 
form  the  great  island  of  Islos  des  Joannes,  175  miles  long  by  125  broad, 
that  the  entrances  or  passes  between  them  amount  to  84 ;  so  that  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  know  the  proper  channel,  and  get  into  the  main 
stream  through  these  watery  labyrinths.  Everywhere,  down  its  whole 
course,  is  this  mighty  stream  studded  with  islands ;  very  many  of  these 
are  from  4  to  5  lesgnes  in  circumference, — not  a  few  of  10  or  20« — and 
the  great  island  of  Tupmambas  exceeds  100  leagues.  Most,  if  not  the 
whole  of  these,  are  ovOTflowed  with  the  freshes  and  swells  which  come  on 
with  the  periodical  rains,  and  which  are  very  great.  During  the  inunda- 
tions, an  extensive  tract  of  country,  for  several  hundred  miles,  is  over- 
flowed ;  many  of  its  numerous  islands  change  their  situations  at  this  sea- 
son; others  are  formed  by  the  new  channels,  which  the  river  ia  its 
boundless  impetuosity  is  wont  to  make  for  itself. 

The  banks  of  the  Maranon  are  covered  with  immense  and  impene- 
trable woods,  which  afford  a  haunt  to  jaguars,  bears,  leopards,  wild- 
boars,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  snakes  and  serpents.  The  river  is  deep 
at  the  Tory  edge  of  the  stream,  without  those  sloping  descents  that 
characterize  other  streams;  and  it  swarms  with  aliigators,  even  as  far 
up  as  Jaen  de  Bracamoros,  and  the  Guallago.  It  is  also  stored  with 
an  infinity  of  fish  and  amphibious  animals ;  amongst  which  the  turtles  are 
held  in  great  esteem,  and  are  reckoned  the  most  delicious  that  are 
known.  Land  turtles  also  abound  on  all  the  adjacent  shores;  and  the 
lakes  and  marshes  which  everywhere  skirt  the  river  swarm  with  fish 
during  the  periodical  floods ;  when  the  river  falls,  they  remain  in  these 
ss  so  many  natural  reservoirs,  where  they  are  caught  with  the  utmost 


From  where  the  Maranon  leaves  the  Andes  to  the  sea,  the  vast  coun- 
try washed  by  its  waters  contains  neither  stone,  nor  minerals,  nor  me- 
tals of  any  kind.  For  the  space  of  two  months  that  Condamine  sailed 
down  its  stream,  not  the  smallest  eminende  was  to  be  seen,  till  he  be- 
held, at  a  great  distance,  the  mountains  of  Tnmucurag,  in  Guiana,  run- 
ning east  and  west. 

As  to  the  length  of  course  of  this  noble  river,  as  its  course  for  more 
than  one-third  of  its  progress  is  from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  it  considerably  ex- 
ceeds the  whole  breadth  of  South  America,  even  where  widest.  Con- 
damine computed  its  narigation,  horn  Jaen  to  the  sea,  at  1,000  marine 
leagues,  or  3,000  geographical  mUes,  equivalent  to  3,460  British  miles 
inducting  the  windings,  on  a  direct  line  of  2,145  British  miles  ;  to 
which,  if  420  be  added  for  the  course  of  the  Tunguragua  above  Jaen, 
the  direct  length  will  be  2,565  British  miles.  But  if  the  leng^  be 
taken  from  the  mouth  of  the  Crrand  Para,  or  river  of  Belem,  to  the 
junction  of  the  Maranon  and  Tunguraguai  the  distance,  not  including 

feet ;  and  only  1,096  feet  of  d«oent  from  Ja«n  de  BncunflVM,  adireet  dietsaoe  of  1,860 
geof^rapblcd,  or  8,146  BritUh  miles  from  the  mouth :  and  at  the  falls  of  Rentema,  at 
some  distanoe  aboTO  Jaen,  the  deration  of  the  groand  is  only  1,840  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  esSi 
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the  windingBy  is  at  least  1,840  British  miles ;  and  from  that  junction 
Co  the  source  of  the  Beni,  is  1»260  British  miles:  total,  3,100  British 
miles.  If  to  this  be  added  the  windings  and  sinaosities  of  its  navigable 
oonrae,  from  the  innumerable  islands  with  which  its  surface  is  studded. 
Us  absolute  course  cannot  be  less  than  5,000  miles.  If  the  countries 
watered  by  its  stream  were  peopled  by  industrious  and  commercial  na- 
tions, ships  of  500  tons  might  ascend  it  for  upwards  of  4,500  miles:  a 

'  frigate  of  some  force  might  awaken,  with  its  artillery,  the  echoes  of  the 
stupendous  Andes,  and  alarm  those  vast  upland  deserts,  which  the  early 
discoverers  of  America,  viewing  as  far  beyond  the  din  and  stir  of  mortals, 
styled,  in  the  play  of  imagination, '  the  wilderness  of  supreme  repose.' 
The  extent  of  inland  navigation  opened  up  into  the  interior  of  South 

'  America,  by  the  Maranon  and  its  innumerable  tributaiies,  far  exceeds  even 
that  of  North  America,  or  of  the  Missouri  with  its  numerous  accessory 
streams.  More  than  one-half  of  this  vast  continent  might  enjoy  all  the 
advantages  of  a  maritime  shore,  from  the  numberless  mighty  streams  which 
swell  the  vast  volume  of  the  Maranon ;  any  of  which  would  fertilize  the 
deserts  of  Africa,  and  spread  commerce  and  civilization  through  a  wide 
spread  empire.  By  the  Rio  Negro  a  communication  is  opened  with  the 
Oroonoko,  and  the  Carribbean  sea  from  the  Maranon,  (Guiana,  begirt  as 
it  were  on  every  side  by  connected  streams  and  the  ocean,  resembles  a  vast 
continental,  island) :  by  the  Tunguragua,  with  Quito  and  Guayaquil ;  by 
the  Apurimac,  with  Cusco ;  by  the  Guallago,  with  Lima ;  by  the  mighty 
Beni,  with  Potosi ;  by  the  Madeira,  with  the  Beni ;  and  with  this  latter, 
by  the  Yutay,  Tefe,  and  Coari ;  by  the  Madeira,  Shingu,  and  Tocantin, 
with  the  Paraguay,  Parana,  and  the  Atlantic;  and  by  the  Parima  and 
other  navigable  streams,  with  Spanish,  British,  and  Dutch  Guiana.' 

The  cultivation  of  the  fine  country  situated  to  the  east  of  the  Andes, 
and  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  settlers,  depends  on  the  free  naviga-> 
tion  of  the  Maranon.  This  liberty  was  denied  by  the  Portuguese,  who 
would  not  allow  a  Spanish  vessel  to  go  down  the  river  below  the  Tefe,  so 
that  all  communication  between  the  coast  and  the  country  on  the  eastern 

A  The  sources  of  the  GuaUasro  are  only  4  or  6  leagoes  distant  from  those  of  the  Rio 
Haanra,  whidi  mns  into  the  Facifie  ocean.  TIm  nver  at  Jauja,  or  the  MuntueOf  rises 
near  the  source  of  tlie  Rio  Rimac^  or  River  of  Lima.  The  height  of  the  Cordillera, 
and  the  nature  of  Uie  ground,  render  the  execution  of  a  canal  impossible ;  but  a  com- 
modious road  might  bt  constructed  from  Lima  across  the  interrening  ridge  to  the 
Goallaga,  which  would  fiusilltate  the  transport  of  goods  to  Europe.  The  great  streams 
of  the  Guallaga  and  the  Apurimac  would  carry,  in  little  more  than  six  weelcs,  the  pro- 
ductions of  Peru  to  the  mouth  of  the  Maranon ;  and,  in  three  months,  from  Lima  to 
Madrid :  while  a  passage  of  four  months  is  reqi^te  to  convey  the  same  goods  to  the 
same  point,  in  doubling  Cape  Horn.  This  new  and  striking  route  is  thus  iUustratcd. 
From  Lima  to  Guanuoo,  on  the  Guallaga,  60  leagues,  and  eight  days.  From  Guanueo 
to  Playa  Grande  (the  port),  SO  leagues,  four  days'  voyage.  To  the  Moyobamba  river 
mouth,  111  leagues,  seven  days'  voyage.  To  Yorimaguas,  tfS  leagues,  three  days.  To 
Lfifuna,  at  the  junction  of  the  Guallaga  and  Tunguragua,  40  leagues,  a  day  and  a 
night.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Guallaga  to  that  of  the  Tefe,  eight  days,  day  and  night. 
From  the  Tefe  to  the  mouth  of  the  ^^Umnon,  15  days,  day  and  night :  in  all  46  days 
Urom  Lima  to  the  mouths  of  the  Maranon :  the  remaining  4d  days  an  allowed  for  tne 
voyage  to  Spain  and  Journey  to  Madrid.  But  in  the  ascent,  59  days  are  reouired  from 
the  Tefe  to  the  Oualiaga :  of  these,  261  da3rs*  voyage  are  required  from  Tefe  to  the 
port  of  Sapatinga,  Ave  leagues  above  tke  mouth  of  the  Yavarl,  and  the  last  settlement 
4f(  the  Portuguese  on  the  south  of  the  Maranon  and  frontiers  of  Pero.  Thirty-two 
days  and  a  half  are  employed  in  ascending  from  Sapatinga  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gual- 
laga, the  sailing  distance  l>eing  834  leagues,  or  702  geographical  miles :  namely,  from 
Sapatinga  to  the  mouth  of  the  Napo^  812  miles ;  from  thence  to  the  junction  of  the 
Maranon  and  Tunguragua,  180  miles;  and  from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gualla- 
ca,  210  mUes :  total*  702  miles.  Twenty-seven  days  are  required  to  mount  the  Gual- 
laga, from  Laguna  to  Playa  Grande;  frvm  this  to  Guanueo,  overland,  four  days;  and 
from  thence  to  Lima,  eight  daya :  total,  from  the  Tefe  to  Linut  96  days. 
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dodinty  of  the  Andes,  was  cairied  on  by  poet.  The  tenitoiy  watered  by 
the  Mumim  end  all  ils  braachesy  is  at  leaet  equal  in  extent  to  eonttsentd 
Europe,  and  doable  that  watered  by  the  Miasonri  and  its  tribataries,  being 
2,500,000  sqaare  miles  npon  the  most  moderate  calculation,  comprshend- 
ing  the  tract  from  the  20"  of  S.  lat.  to  the  2*  and  S*  of  N.  lat^  and  from 
the  47*  of  W.  long*  at  the  month  of  the  Grand  Psia,  to  Jaen,  in  78*  30^ 
or  31^  degrees  of  longitnde.  Its  navigable  coarse  possesses  these  adfan* 
tsges :  it  ia  never  impeded  with  ice,  as  in  the  Upper  Missonri,— -there  are 
no  moving  sands  nor  sand-ban  in  its  iHiole  conr8e,*^t  is  continaoos 
throogboat  the  whole  year,— and  it  has  no  shelving  riiores  to  render  it 
dangerous  to  vessels.  Besides  these  advantages  peculiar  to  the  river  itself, 
so  strongman  easterly  wind  always  blows  up  the  stream  from  the  Atlantic, 
that  vessels  are  even  carried  by  it  againsti  die  stream.  Yet,  notwithstand* 
ing  these  advantages,  the  majestic  MJarsnon  still  rolls  its  mighty  course 
through  regions  noknown  to  civilization  and  to  fiune ;  where  fiur  science 
has  never  dawned  with  cheering  rays,  to  dispel  the  gloom  of  savagism  that 
broods  on  its  shores ;  and  iidiere  no  native  historian  or  bard  has  ever  arisen 
to  immortalize  its  stream.  The  Mindo  and  the  Scamander,  though  insig- 
nificant streams,  are  immortalized  by  the  stndns  of  a  Homer  and  a  Virgil, 
and  are  therefore  interesting  to  dasncal  readers.  But  the  mighty  Maranon 
excites  no  other  emotions  than  merely  those  which  arise  from  the  considera- 
tion of  its  magmtude ;  and  no  interesting  associations,  whether  of  poetry 
or  politics,  are  connected  with  its  name.  The  awful  depth  of  its  surround- 
ing  woods,  and  the  terrific  gloom  that  broods  over  its  ocean  swell,  are  pro- 
bably the  coevals  of  time ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  ingenious  geometnoal 
ratios  of  Mr  Malthas,  there  is  reason  to  fear  they  will,  to  the  last,  remaiik 
its  compeers. 

The  Rio  de  la  Plala.^  The  far-fismed  Rio  de  la  Plata,  or  the  River 
of  Silver,  holds  the  second  rank  in  the  list  of  South  American  streams. 
This  mighty  flood  composed  of  the  conjunct  stream  of  the  Paraguay,  the 
Parana,  and  the  Uraguay,  receives  into  its  capacious  bosom  all  the  waters 
that  flow  from  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Chilian  Andes,  or  that  descend 
from  the  southern,  south-western,  and  western  fisces  of  the  Brazilian  moun- 
tuns.  Oi  these,  the  Parsguay  seems  to  have  the  most  direct  coune  ;— 
the  Parana  is  the  laigest  stream, — while  the  Ursguay  has  the  broadest 
channeL  The  Psraguay  was  long  supposed  to  have  its  source  in  the  lake 
of  Xarayej ;  but  the  remotest  sources  of  the  Psraguay  are  in  the  forbidden 
diamond  district  of  Mato-Grosso,  rising  at  a  place  called  the  Seven  Lakes, 
in  the  Sierra  de  Parry,  where  the  country  streams  form  the  great  river  of 
Tapajos.  These  sources  are  in  14*  S.  lat.  56^  W.  long.  There  is  a  settle- 
ment in  this  district  called  Arrayat  DiamatUino,  situated  at  the  angle 
where  the  river  of  diamonds  joins  the  river  of  gold,  3  leagues  below  its 
confluence  with  the  Paraguay.  This  Arrayat  is  30  leagues  N.W.  of 
Cnyaba.  Its  waters,  daring  theur  course  among  the  stems,  have  a  hanh 
and  saltish  taste,  though  they  are  beautifully  clear,  and  cover  their  hanks 
with  a  strong  incrustation,  so  that  the  tree  roots  on  their  margin  look  like 
rock  work.  Having  received  the  Cipoluva,  which  is  the  most  northern 
source  of  the  Plata,  the  Cabacal,  and  the  Jauru,  at  its  confluence  with 
this  last  river,  fjedling  into  it  from  die  N.W.  in  S.  lat.  16*,  and  300  miles 
direct  distance  from  its  source^  it  commences  the  boundary  between  the 
old  vice-royalty  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  the  Portuguese  possessions ;  all 
the  tract  S.  from  the  Jauru,  and  £•  from  the  Paraguay,  belonging  to  the 
viceroyaltyi — and  the  country  to  the  W.  of  the  Paraguay  belonging  to 

VI.  c 
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Brazil  as  for  down  the  stream  as  82*  S.  lat.  In  16*  43',  the  Fsragnay 
leaves  the  mountains,  and  enters  the  marsh  of  Xayrayes,  so  denominated 
from  an  Indian  tribe  whom  Cabeza  de  Vaca  fonnd  settled  there,  but 
which  the  Portngnese  Fsulists,  who  have  frequently  trarersed  all  this 
part  of  the  interior,  call  the  flooded  savannahs.  In  S.  lat.  17*  50',  it  re- 
ceives the  river  Cuyaba^  from  the  N.E.,  96  leagues  helow  the  city 
of  Cnyabe,  a  stream  almost  equal  to  itself  in  magnitude,  and  rising  in 
the  Brazilian  mountains.  Its  course  is  constantly  from  N.  to  S. ;  and 
though  its  channel  is  in  some  places  rather  narrow,  it  is  not  inter- 
rupted by  reefii  or  other  obstacles,  and  is  navigable  for  small  craft  to 
the  18th  degree  of  S.  lat.  Eighteen  miles  below  the  city  of  Assump- 
tion, it  receives  the  first  mouth  of  the  Pilcomayo;  and  SO  miles  be- 
low that,  it  receives  the  second  month  of  the  same  stream.  In  S.  lat. 
27^  it  rsoeives  the  Rio  Vermeyo ;  and  in  S.  lat.  27*  27',  and  W.  long. 
68*  65',  it  joins  the  Fkurana,  after  which  the  united  stream  is  called  the 
La  Plata.  From  the  source  to  this  junction,  the  direct  course  of  the  Fsr- 
aguay  is  1050  British  miles.  It  swells  periodically  during  the  season  of 
the  tropical  rains,  .  its  increase  commencing  about  the  end  of  February, 
and  continuing  to  the  end  of  June.  Its  waters  then  begin  to  decrease,  and 
in  the  course  of  about  four  months  they  again  fiiU  down  to  their  ordinary 
level.  By  the  abundant  and  accumulated  rains  which  fall  from  November 
to  February,  in  the  mountains  to  the  northward,  the  Paraguay  is  so 
swelled,  that  its  waters  overflow  its  banks,  and  spreading  themselves  on 
all  sides  of  the  flat  country,  form  the  marsh  of  Xareyes,  the  length  of 
which,  althoagh  varied  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  rain  which  fitdls, 
may  in  general  be  stated  at  330  miles,  by  120  in  breadth.  The  inunda- 
tions are  at  their  height  in  June,  when  the  marsh  may  be  navigated  by 
boats  and  small  craft.  The  channel  of  the  Paraguay  is  to  be  sought,  at 
that  season,  among  the  floating  islands  of  shrubs  and  trees  which  serve  to 
block  it  up.  The  Indians  inhabiting  this  marshy  spot  do  not,  like  their 
aquatic  brethren  of  the  Oroonoko,  nestle  among  the  trees  during  the  inun- 
dation, but  have  large  canoes  ready  at  its  commencement,  and  every 
family  commits  itself  in  one  of  these  arks  to  the  watera  of  the  flood.  They 
live  about  three  months  in  this  manner,  finding  store  of  food  by  going  to 
the  high  grounds  as  the  inundation  rises,  and  slaughtering  the  animals  who 
have  retreated  there;  when  the  watMs  have  returned  to  their  channel, 
they  %o  back  to  their  wonted  abodes,  set  op  their  houses  again,  and  dance 
through  the  season  of  fine  weather  as  those  who  have  no  need  to  care  for 
the  morrow.  So  nwny  fish  are  left  behind  by  the  flood,  that,  while  the 
earth  is  drying,  the  atmosphere  is  pestilential  both  to  natives  and  strangers. 
Opposite  Assumption,  where  the  Paraguay  is  only  1420  feet  broad,  the 
Chevalier  de  Azara  calculated  that  42,469,4881  cubical  French  feet  passed 
every  hour  at  an  average,  or  707,991  French  feet  per  minute,  and  11,800 
French  feet  per  second,  or  rather  more  than  one-seventh  of  the  quantity 
disdiarged  by  the  Gianges  during  the  dry  season.  He  calculated  the 
quantity  of  water  which  flowed  into  the  river  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
course,  before  it  is  joined  by  the  Pisrana,  to  be  double  that  contuned  in 
the  Ehro,  the  largest  river  in  Spain. 

To  the  south  of  the  dividing  ridge,  between  the  sources  of  the  Paraguay 

and  the  Tocantins,  the  great  river  Parana  is  formed  by  the  accumulated 

waton  of  several  extensive  valleys.     From  the  N.E.  it  receives  the  waters 

of  an  extensive  valley,  in  S.  lat.  15^ ;  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  a  dividing 

ridge,  which  separates  it  from  oiie  of  the  branches  of  the  Araguaya ;  and 
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OD  tbe  £.  by  anolliec*  dividiiig  it  from  one  of  the  tribotems  of  the  Rao 
Frandaeo.  Its  ewteni  biwich,  called  the  Rio  Grandej  rieet  in  the  pio* 
▼inoe  of  Mines  Genes,  at  the  westetn  foot  of  the  Bnurilian  ranges,  in  8. 
let.  22",  and  in  the  vidnity  of  St  John  del  Rey ;  and  ranning  to  the  K.W« 
joins  the  nocth-easteni  branch,  in  S.  lat«  20*  31%  and  W.  long,  of  Gfeenwitl 
49*,  after  a  conne  of  500  miles.  From  thence,  its  coone  is  generally 
&W.  to  its  junction  with  the  Pteagnay,  and  more  than  900  miles  in 
direct  distance,  recdviog  in  its  progress  a  vast  number  of  powcrfnl  stusams 
from  the  east,  as  the  Teite^  or  Anhenbiy  the  Pairmnmpamema^  the  Ybay,  and 
the  IguaxOi  or  the  great  water,  called  also  12io  Grande  de  Curiimia*  The 
Parana  is  both  the  longer  and  the  larger  straam,  being  two  railss  broad  at  the 
junction,  while  the  Fsngnay  is  only  a  mile  broad.  It  is  mudi  mora  rapid 
in  its  oouse  than  the  IVungnay,  as  it  runs  from  steeper  descents;  but 
owing  to  the  depth  and  breadth  of  its  channel,  it  seldom  oTerflows  in 
banks.  It  has  many  islands  in  its  chaanel,  which  are  all  coTsied  in  the  pe- 
riodical inundations.  Although  canying  a  Tolume  of  water  much  supe- 
rior to  the  Paraguay,  it  is  not  navigable  throughout  its  whole  eztenti 
being  interrupted  by  cataracts  and  rapids.  The  grand  cataract  of  the 
Burun  is  in  S.  lat.  24%  not  far  from  the  ruined  town  of  Guayra ;  and 
below  it  is  a  series  of  rapids  for  12  succeasiTO  leegues,  amidst  rocks  of 
tremendous  and  singular  fcnrms.  A  little  above  the  cataract,  according  to 
Father  Tedio,  the  Parana  is  two  leagfues  broad,  ^Hiile  at  the  cataract  itsdf 
it  ie  not  a  stone's  throw  in  breadth. 

TAe  Oroonoko.'}  As  the  third  great  river  of  South  America,  we  must 
next  enumerate  the  Oroonoko,  which  absorbs  all  the  streams  that  water 
the  Caniccas,  and  the  eastern  part  of  New  Granada,  with  the  exception  of 
the  coast  riven.  As  no  European  has  ever  yet  visited  its  source  it  is 
impossible  to  fix  it  with  pracision.  According  to  La  Crua's  map  of  South 
America — ^the  best  that  has  yet  been  published — ^the  Oroonoko  rises  in  a 
small  lake,  called  Ipava^  in  N.  lat.  5*  5^,  W.  long.  64*  SO' ;  and  running 
firat  a  eoutheriy  course,  winds  round  the  base  of  the  drcular  range  of  the 
Mei  mountains ;  and  then  running  S.E.  is  said  by  La  Cms,  to  recdve  a 
branch  of  the  Parma,  or  White  rtoer,  through  a  gorge  of  the  mountains, 
just  before  its  entrance  into  tbe  lake  of  the  same  name.  Othen,  repre- 
sent it  as  separated  in  its  whole  coune  from  both  the  river  and  lake  of 
Pkurima ;  which  latter  opinion  seems  more  probable,  from  tbe  configuration 
of  the  mountains  that  separate  the  P^ma  from  the  Oroonoko.  It  then 
turns  to  the  W.  after  receiving  a  vast  number  of  large  and  tributary 
streams  from  tbe  mountains  of  Md  and  Tuguruaca.  Not  far  below 
Esmeraldas— the  uppermost  Spanish  mission  on  the  stream— it  sends  off  a 
very  large  and  powerful  brandi,  called  the  Caesujuiari^  to  the  Rio  Negro, 
a  tributary  of  tbe  Maranon,  thus  connecting  this  last  with  the  Oroonoko. 
Afiter  recdving  the  Guaviari  from  the  E.  in  4*  N.  lat.  and  67*  SO'  W.  long. 
the  Oroonoko  turns  to  the  N.  and  then  to  the  N.E.,  recdving  in  its  fur- 
ther progress  the  large  streams  of  the  Mela  and  the  Apure.  In  its  farther 
progress  N.E.  it  receives  the  Caura^  at  Cividad  Real ;  and  200  British 
miles  below  Cividad  Real,  it  receives  the  Caroni  from  the  S.,  afrer  a  wind- 
ing course  of  four  hundred  miles.  Below  Veta  Guiana,  or  Old  Guiana, 
the  river  forms  an  extendve  delta,  waterad  by  innumerable  channels,  and 
extending  180  British  miles  in  length  by  120  in  breadth.  The  mouths  of 
this  vast  stream  are  above  50  in  number,  seven  of  which  are  navigable  for 
large  vessels ;  but  the  chief  mouth — which  is  the  most  southern,  and  in 
the  direct  course  of  the  river — is  called  Socca  Grande^  or  the  Great 
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Mouth,  and  the  Serpents  Mtmih,  being  18  miles  in  bretdth.  The  monAe 
of  the  stream  are  of  difficult  navigation,  and  require  expert  pilotage.  Next 
to  the  majestic  Maranon,  the  Oroonoko  is  perhaps  the  largest  stream  in 
the  world,  with  respect  to  depth  and  breadth.  Humboldt,  who  sailed 
down  the  stream  from  Esmeraldas  to  the  sea,  found  the  breadth,  at  600 
miles  up  the  river,  to  be  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  miles,  and  the 
depth  7 17  feet,  without  islands.  At  St  Thome,  the  breadth  is  3,500  toisesy 
or  4  miles  and  12265  feet,  but  there  in  a  small  island  in  the  midst  of  the 
stream.  Its  depth  at  the  same  place,  is  65  fathoms,  or  390  feet,  in  the  month 
of  March,  when  the  river  is  at  the  lowest.  The  rise  of  the  annual  inunda- 
tion is  78  feet,  which  of  course  gives  a  depth  of  468  feet  in  September,  in 
a  stream  then  exceeding  four  and  a  quarter  miles  in  breadth,  without 
blands.  At  Angostura,  where  the  river  is  narrowest,  but  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  across,  the  rise  is  120  feet.  The  tide,  which  is  veiy  strong  at 
the  mouths  of  the  river,  experiences  so  many  subdivisions  from  the  num- 
ber of  channels  it  enters,  that  it  is  scarce  perceptible  at  St  Thome,  360 
miles  up  by  the  windings  of  the  stream,  and  then  only  in  the  summer, 
and  when  the  wind  is  from  the  sea.  The  inundations  of  the  Oroonoko 
commence  in  April,  and  finish  with  the  month  of  August.  The  Oroo- 
noko remains  all  the  month  of  September  with  the  same  quantity  of  addi- 
tional water,  which  it  has  acquired  in  the  five  preceding  months ;  it  is 
then  that  the  river  appears  in  all  its  grandeur.  The  whole  flat  country  is 
one  continuous  sheet  of  water,  from  20. to  SO  leagues  broad,  for  600  miles 
distance  from  £•  to  W. ;  and  the  rise  is  perceptible  at  1050  miles  from  its 
mouth,  increasing  as  it  approaches  the  sea.  The  inundation  is  not  every 
year  equal,  but  the  difference  never  exceeds  six  feet.  The  approach  of 
the  rains  which  swell  the  Oroonoko  and  all  its  tributary  floods,  are  an- 
nounced by  the  cries  and  frightful  shrieks  of  the  larger  apes ;  while  the 
cayman  and  the  boa,  long  concealed  in  a  torpid  state  under  the  hardened 
mud,  now  burst  with  sudden  and  tremendous  noise  from  their  caverns. 
I>uring  the  inundation  of  the  delta,  when  the  numerous  islands  inhabited 
by  the  Gnarinos  are  completely  submerged,  these  Indians  nestle  among 
the  tops  of  the  fan-leaved  palms,  in  extended  hammocks,  constructed  with 
netting  made  from  the  fibres  of  the  leaves,  and  lined  partly  with  mud. 
On  these  pensile  or  hanging  and  humid  floors,  the  women  light  their 
fires,  and  cook  their  vegetable  diet.  The  tree  to  which  each  family  is 
attached,  furnishes  its  sole  subsistence.  The  pith  of  the  fan-leaved  palm 
jresembling  sago,  is  formed  into  thio  cakes ;  and  its  scaly  fruits,  in  the 
different  stages  of  their  progressp  afford  some  variety  of  excellent  food. 
In  October,  the  inundation  commences  its  decline,  and  the  plains  are 
insensibly  abandoned  by  the  waters,  which  return  to  their  ancient  bed. 
Multitudes  of  rocks  and  islands  display  themselves  in  the  bosom  of  the 
river ;  and  by  the  end  of  February,  the  Oroonoko  is  at  its  lowest  state, 
which  continues  to  the  beginning  of  April.  The  direct  course  of  the 
Oroonoko  does  not  exceed  1200  British  mUes ;  but  if  its  extraordinary 
windings  be  included,  the  length  of  its  course  will  be  doubled,  and  the 
quantity  of  surface  drained  by  its  confluent  streams  may  be  estimated  at 
400,000  square  miles. 

There  are  several  cataracts  on  the  Oroonoko,  amongst  which  M.  de 
Humboldt  has  distinguuhed  those  of  Maypure  and  Ature*  Neither  of 
them  is  of  any  great  elevation,  and  both  owe  their  existence  to  an  archi- 
pelago of  little  islands  and  rocks.  These  rapids,  or  raudaUf  .as  the 
Spaniards    csll    them,    present    an    extremely  picturesque    appearance.- 
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''  When  die  ternvriler  deeeends  from  tbe  TiUage  of  Maypvcii  to  tbe  fadak 
of  the  rifer^  after  deering  tbe  rock  of  Manimi  he  oojoye  a  truly  aatonkh- 
iag  proepect  At  oooe  a  sheet  of  foam  stretches  out  before  him  to  fully  a 
mDe  in  extent.  Masses  of  rock,  of  an  iron  black  colour,  rear  their  rugged 
fronts,  like  towers,  out  of  this  misty  cloud*  Erery  island,  every  rock  is 
ornamented  with  luxuriant  trses,  closely  grouped  together*  A  thick 
smoke  constantly  hangs  suspended  OTer  the  water ;  and  Uirough  this  foggy 
vapour,  which  rises  from  the  foam,  shoot  up  the  tops  of  lofty  palm  trees. 
As  aomi  as  the  burning  rays  of  the  setting  sun  nungle  with  this  humid 
doud,  the  optical  phenomena  which  are  produced,  actually  give  an  air  of 
enchamtBaent  to  the  scene.  The  coloured  arches  successiTely  appear  and 
disappear,  and  their  image  incessantly  hovers  before  the  eye  at  the  mercy 
of  the  wind.  During  the  Jong  season  of  the  rains,  the  murmuring  waters 
have  accmnnlated  litde  islands  of  vegetable  earth  round  the  naked  rocks. 
Adorned  with  the  Drtwera,  and  Mtfitofo,  with  its  foliage  of  silver  white, 
and  a  multitude  of  other  plants^  these  fonn  beds  of  flowers  in  the  mi<bt  of 
frowning  rocks." 

''  Tbe  communication,"  sa3r8  Malte  Bran,  '<  which  exists  between  the 
Oroonoko  and  the  Amaaon  constitute  one  of  the  most  astonishing  pheno« 
mena  of  physical  geography.  Tbe  Portuguese  made  this  fact  known  to 
the  world  above  fifty  years  ago ;  but  the  sjmtematic  geographies  leagued 
together  to  prove  that  such  conjunctions  of  rivers  were  impossible.  In  the 
present  day  we  no  longer  stand  in  need  of  either  analogies  or  critical  rea> 
soning.  M.  de  Humboldt  has  navigated  both  these  rivers,,  and  has  ex- 
amined this  singular  ammgement  of  the  land.  It  is  now  certain  that  the 
Oroonoko  and  the  Rio  Negro  flow  along  a  plateau,  which,  at  this  part, 
has  no  actual  dedivity ;  a  valley  then  occurs ;  their  waters  flow  into  it,  and 
they  are  nnitftd,  and  thus  form  the  celebrated  Cassiquiare,  by  means  of  which 
MM.  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  passed  from  the  Rio  Negro  into  the 
Oroonoko.  It  is  believed  tliat  there  are  still  other  communications  between 
tbe  Rio  Negro  and  the  different  tributary  streams  of  the  Amazon.  Tbe 
kke  Farima,  if  it  have  only  a  temporary  existence,  may  very  possibly 
empty  itself  both  by  the  Oroonoko  and  by  the  White  River  or  Parima, 
which  flows  into  the  Amazon.** 

Ciimaie  and   Temperaiure,]      **  The  tbree  aones   of   temperature 
which  originate  in  America,"  says  MaJte  Bran,  **  form  the  enormous 
difference  of  levd  between  the  various  regions,  cannot  by  any  means  be 
oompaxed  with  the  zones  which  result  from  a  difference  of  latitude.     The 
i^reeable,  the  salutary  vidssitndes  of  the  seasons  are  wanting  in  those 
regions  that  are  here  distinguished  by  tbe  denominations  of  frigid^  tern- 
peratey  hoi  or  torrid.     In  the  frigid  zone  it  is  not  the  intensity  but  the 
continuance  of  the  cold, — ^the  absence  of  ail  vivid  heat, — the  constant 
humidity  of  a  foggy  atmosphere, — ^that  arrest  the  growth  of  the  greats 
vegetable  productions,  and,  in  man,  perpetuate  those  diseases  that  arise 
from  checked  perspiration.     The  hot  zone  of  these  places  does  not  expe- 
rience excessive  heat ;  but  it  is  a  continuance  of  the  heat,  togethw  with 
exhdations  from  a  marshy  soil,  and  the  miasmata  of  an  immense  mass  of 
vegetable  putrefaction,  added  to  the  effects  of  an  extreme  humidity,  that 
produces  fevers  of  a  more  or  less  destracdve  nature,  and  spreads  through 
the  whole  animal  and  vegetable  world  the  agitation  of  an  exuberant  but 
deranged  vital  principle.     The  temperate  zone,  by  possessing  only  a 
moderate  and  constant  warmth,  like  that  of  a  hot-house,  excludes  from 
its  limits  both  the  animals  and  vegetables  that  delight  in  the  extremes  of 
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hesl  and  cold,  and  produces  its  own  peealiar  plsnts,  wlndi  can  •  tMtiher 
grow  abovo  its  limits^  nor  descend  below  diem.  Its  tomperatm,  wIucIb 
does  not  brace  the  constitution  of  its  constant  inhabitants,  acts  like  spring 
on  the  diseases  of  the  hot  regions,  and  like  summer  on  those  of  the  frassn 
r^ons.  Accordingly,  a  mere  journey  from  the  summit  of  the  Andes  to 
the  lerel  of  the  sea,  or  vice  verta^  proves  an  important  medical  agenty 
which  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  most  astonishing  changes  in  the  hnmaii 
body.  But,  living  constantly  in  either  one  or  the  other  of  these  aonoa 
must  enervate  both  the  mind  and  the  body  by  its  monotonous  tranquilKty. 
The  summer,  the  spring,  and  the  winter  are  here  seated  on  three  distinct 
thrones,  which  they  never  quit,  and  are  constantly  surrounded  by  the 
attributes  of  their  power. 

^  Vegetation  presents  a  greater  number  of  gradations,  of  which  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  point  out  the  principal.  From  the  shores  of  the  sen 
to  the  height  of  1083  yards,  we  meet  with  magnificent  palms,  the  Mtua 
Heliconia,  the  TT^eophrastOf  the  most  odoriferous  lilies,  the  balsam  of 
Tolu,  and  the  cinchona  of  Carony.  The  large  flowered  jessamine,  and  the 
Datura  arborea^  exhale  at  night  their  deticions  perfume  round  the  dty  of 
Lima,  and,  placed  in  the  hair  of  the  ladies,  acquire  an  additional  diann  by 
heightening  the  graces  of  female  loveliness.  On  the  arid  shores  of  the 
ocean,  under  the  shade  of  the  cocoa  nut  tree,  the  Mangrove  springs,  with 
the  cactus,  and  various  saline  plants,  and  amongst  osiers,  the  Se^mnum 
pofiulacasirum,  A  single  variety  of  the  palm,  the  Cerwflon  amdicoia, 
has  separated  itself  from  the  rest  of  its  family,  to  inhabit  the  heights  of 
the  Cordillera,  at  from  5,400  to  8,700  feet  of  elevadon. 

'^  Above  the  region  of  the  palm  commences  that  of  the  arborescent  fam, 
and  of  the  Chinchona^  or  cinchona.  The  former  no  longer  grows  at  4,800 
feet,  while  the  latter  stops  at  8,700.  The  febrifuge  substance,  which  ren- 
ders the  bark  of  the  cinchona  so  precious,  is  met  with  in  several  trees  of 
a  different  species,  some  of  which  grow  at  a  very  low  elevation,  even  on 
the  sea  shore;  but  as  the  true  cinchona  does  not  grow  lower  down  than  at 
a  height  of  2,1 18  feet,  it  has  not  been  able  to  pass  the  uthmns  of  Panama. 
In  the  temperate  region  of  the  cinchona  grow  some  of  the  lily  tribe ;  for 
example,  the  Cypura  and  the  Sisyrinchium ;  the  MeUutama^  with  large. 
violet*coloured  flowers ;  the  Pataion-jlower  tree,  as  loffcy  as  our  northern 
oak ;  the  Thibaudiay  the  Fuchiiia^  and  AUtamaria^  of  singular  beauty* 
It  is  there  that  majestically  arise  the  Macrocnemumy  the  LyaanlkuSf  and 
the  various  CucuUarioi*  The  ground  is  covered,  in  moist  places,  with 
mosses  that  are  always  green,  and  sometimes  form  an  under  verdure  of  aa 
great  beauty  as  those  of  Scandinavia  or  England.  The  ravines  conceal 
the  Gunera^  Dorstenia^  Oxalis,  and  a  multitude  of  unknown  4^nims, 
At  about  1,032  feet  of  elevation  we  meet  with  the  P&rlieria^  which 
Bkarks  the  hygrometrical  state  of  the  air ;  the  Ckrosma,  with  odoriferoua 
leaves,  and  fruit ;  *and  numerous  species  of  Si^plocos,  Beyond  the 
height  of  2,392  yards  the  coldness  of  the  air  renders  the  Mimosas  less 
sensitive,  and  their  leaves  no  longer  close  on  being  touched.  From  the 
height  of  2,668,  and  especially  of  3,078  yards,  the  Acmna^  Dichondra^ 
the  Hifdrocottfles^  Nertetia,  and  AkltemiUa^  form  a  very  thick  and  verdant 
turf.  The  MuUsia  climbs  up  the  loftiest  trees.  The  oaks  do  not  com- 
mence in  the  equatorial  regions  at  a  lower  elevation  than  1,842  yards. 
These  trees  alone  sometimes  present,  under  the  equator,  the  appearance 
of  spring ;  for  they  lose  all  their  leaves,  and  others  sprout  out,  the  young 
verdure  of  which  is  min^^  with  that  of  the  Epidendrum^  which  grows 
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on  Uieur  bmdies*  In  the  ragkn  of  tlie  eqjiMtor,  Um  gml  treei,  tiMMe 
of  whidi  the  traak  ncaBiim  mon  than  10  or  15  fiidwran,  do  not  me 
beyond  the  kvel  of  2,925  yards.  From  the  leTol  of  the  valley  of  Qaito 
tiie  tieee  are  amaUery  and  their  li^;lit  ia  not  to  be  eonpared  widi  that 
which  the  tame  apecioB  attain  in  the  more  temperBte  climateii  At  S»600 
yards  almost  the  whole  Togetation  of  trees  entirely  dimppean ;  bat  at  this 
elevation  the  shrahs  bec««ie  so  mnch  the  more  common.  Thw  is  the 
region  of  the  Berberis  Dtirania^  and  BtarmadeM.  Theae  plants  charac- 
terise the  Tegetaidon  of  the  plateM  of  Bmto  and  Qnito^  as  that  of  Santa 
F^  ia  diatingnished  by  the  Polyaum  and  the  Tkiiura  mrbona.  The  soil 
is  ooTered  inth  a  mnltitnde  of  caleeokiiao,  the  golden  oolovrad  coroUo  of 
which  enamel  the  Terdore  of  the  turf  in  a  heanl^fttl  manner.  Higher  vp, 
on  the  summit  of  the  Cordillera,  from  an  elevation  of  5,760  to  6,800  feet, 
wa  find  the  regkm  of  the  fFiniera  and  the  EscaUomia.  The  cold  hot 
alwaya  humid  climate  of  theae  heighta,  called  by  the  natives  Parawttm, 
produces  shrubs,  of  which  the  trunks,  short  and  stunted,  divide  into  an 
infinite  number  of  branches,  covered  with  ooiiaceons  leaves  of  a  shining 
verdure.  Some  trees  of  the  orange  cindiona,  the  Emboikrhtmf  and 
Mdaskmut^  with  violet  and  almost  purples-coloured  flovrers,  grow  at  this 
elevation.  The  Aistomia,  the  leaf  of  whidi,  when  dry,  yiridi  a  sslntary 
tea,  the  GreaiulEaa  mniera^  and  the  Eiealioma  tubar^  whidi  extends  ita 
branches  in  the  shape  of  a  parsscrf,  form  wide  apremd  groups. 

'*  A  broad  aone,  from  6,000  to  12,600  fieet,  presents  us  wiA  the  region 
of  alpine  plants,  that,  namely,  of  the  SitMrnOy  the  Gatfiaitf,  and  the 
Espddia  JfraUauMy  the  velvet  leaves  of  which  often  serve  as  a  shelter  to 
unfortunate  Indians  who  have  been  benighted  in  these  regions.  The  turf 
is  adorned  with  the  Dwarf  lobelia^  the  Sida  of  Pidnncfaa,  the  ranunculus 
of  Gusman,  the  gentian  of  Quito,  berides  many  other  new  species.  At 
the  height  of  12,600  feet  the  Alpine  plants  are  sueoseded  by  the  greases, 
the  region  of  which  extends  1,800  or  2,400  feet  higher.  The  Jarava^ 
SHpOj  and  many  other  new  spedes  of  the  Panicum^  AgrottU^  Avema^  and 
DadylUf  cover  the  ground.  At  a  dBstanoe  it  has  the  appearance  of  a 
gilded  cnrpet,  and,  by  ^  natives  of  die  country,  is  called  PaJouaL 
Snow  occasionally  falls  in  this  region  of  the  gnsses.  At  the  hdight  of 
18,225  feet,  the  phaenogamous  phmts  entirely  cfisappear.  Brom  this 
boundary  to  that  of  perpetual  snow,  only  the  lichens  cover  the  rocks. 
Some  of  these  plants  iqipear  to  grow  even  under  eternal  ice. 

"  The  uncultivated  plants  are  met  with  in  sones  that  are  neither  so 
nanow  nor  so  rigoremsly  defined.  In  the  region  of  the  palam,  the  natives 
cultivate  the  banana,  jatropha,  maise,  and  cocoa.  Europeans  have  intro- 
duced the  sngar-cane  and  indigo  plant.  After  passing  the  level  of  3,100 
feet,  all  these  plants  become  rare,  and  only  prosper  in  partimdar  ntnations. 
It  is  thm  that  the  sugar-cane  grows  even  at  the  height  of  7,500  feet. 
Coffee  and  cotton  extend  across  both  of  these  regions.  The  cnhivation  of 
wheat  commences  at  8,000  feet ;  but  its  growth  is  not  eompletely  estab- 
lished lower  than  1,500  feet  above  this  line.  Barley  is  the  most  vigorous, 
from  a  height  of  4,800  to  6,000  feet.  One  year  with  another  it  produces 
25  or  SO  grains  for  1.  Above  5,400  feet  the  fruit  of  the  banana  does  not 
easily  ripen ;  but  the  plant  is  still  met  with,  although  in  a  feride  condi- 
tion, 2,400  feet  higher.  The  region  comprehended  between  4,920  and 
5,160  feet  is  also  the  one  which  prindpally  abounds  with  Uie  cocoa,  or 
Erythrcxybtm  Perumanum^  a  few  leaves  of  which,  mixed  with  ifuidclime, 
support  the  Feravian  Indian  in  his  longest  journeys  through  the  Cordillera. 
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it  19  at  the  eleratioii  of  6,000  and  9,000  feet  that  the  Ckenopodium  qmrnoa^ 
and  the  yarions  grains  of  Europe  are  principaUjr  cnltiYated,  a  drcnmatance 
which  is  greatly  fovoured  by  the  extensive  plateaus  that  exist  in  ^he  Cor- 
dillera of  the  Andes,  the  soil  of  which  heing  smooth,  and  requiring  little 
labour,  resembles  the  bottom  of  ancient  lakes.  At  the  height  of  9,600 
or  10,200  feet,  frost  and  hail  often  destroy  the  crops  of  wheat.  Indian 
com  is  scarcely  any  longer  cultivated  above,  die  elevation  of  7,200  feet; 
1,000  feet  higher  and  the  potato  is  produced;  but  it  ceases  at  12,600  feeL 
At  about  10,200  feet  bwley  no  longer  grow*,  and  rye  only  is  sown, 
although  even  this  grain  suffers  from  a  want  of  beat.  Above  11,040  feet 
all  culture  and  gardening  cease ;  and  man  dwells  in  the  midst  of  numerous 
flocks  of  lamas,  sheep,  and  oxen,  which,  wandering  from  each  other,  are 
sometimes  lost  in  the  region  of  perpetual  snow." 

Animal  Kingdom.']     The  following  very  characteristic  outline  of  the 
procession  of  animated  beings  which  fill  up  the  space,  and  enlivoi  thr 
depths  of  a  tropical  forest,  extracted  from  Caedeleugb's  travels,  will  give 
the  reader  a  lively  idea  of  the  animal-species  in  South  Ameridi :  **  The 
naturalist,  who  is  here  for  the  first  time,  does  not  know  whether  he  ahall 
most  admire  the  forms,  hues,  or  voices  of  the  animals.     Except  at  noon, 
when  all  living  creatures  in  the  torrid  zone  seek  shade,  and  repose  md 
when  a  solemn  silence  is  diffused  ovot  the  scene,  illumined  by  the  dazriiiig 
beams  of  the  sun,  every  hour  of  the  day  calls  into  action  another  race  of 
animals.     The  morning  is  ushered  in  by  the  howling  of  the  monkeys,  the 
high  and  deep  notes  of  the  tree-frogs  and  toads,  the  monotonous  chirp  of 
the  grasshoppers  and  locusts.      When  ^e  rising  sun  has  dispelled  the 
mists  which  preceded  it,  all  creatures  rejoice  in  the  return  of  day.     The 
wasps  leave  their  long  nests,  which  hang  down  frx>m  the  branches :  the 
ants  issue  from  their  dwellings  cnriously  built  of  clay,  with  which  they 
cover  the  trees,  and  commence  their  journeys  on  the  paths  they  have  made 
for  themselves,  as  is  done  also  by  the  termites,  which  cast  up  the  earth 
high  and  for  around.     The  gayest  butterflies,  rivalling  in  splendour  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow,  especially  numerous  Hesperia,  flutter  from  flower 
to  flower,  or  seek  their  food  on  the  roads,  or  collected  in  separate  com- 
panies, on  the  sunny  sandbanks  of  the  cool  streams.     The  blue  shining 
Menelausy  Nestor^  Adonis,  Laertes^  the  bluish,  white  /iea,  and  the  large 
Euryhchus  with  its  ocellated  wings,  hover  like  birds  between  the  green 
bushes  in  the  moist  valleys.     The  Feroma^  with  rustling  wings,  flies 
rapidly  from  tree  to  tree,  while  the  owl,  the  largest  of  the  moth  land,  sits 
immoveably  on  the  trunk,  with  outspread  wings,  awaiting  the  approach  of 
evening.     Myriads  of  the  most  brilliant  beetles  buzz  in  the  air,  and 
sparkle  like  jewels  on  the  fresh  green  of  the  leaves,  or  on  the  odoroiu 
flowers. — Meantime  agile  lizards,   remarkable  for  their  form,  size,  and 
brilliant  colours,  dark-coloured  poisonous  or  harmless  serpents,  which  ex- 
ceed in  splendour  the  enamel  of  the  flowers,  glide  out  from  between  the 
leaves,  the  hollows  of  trees,  and  holes  in  the  ground,  and,  creeping  up  the 
stems,  bask  in  the  sun,  and  lie  in  wait  for  insects  or  birds.     From  thia 
moment  all  is  life  and  activity.     Squirrels,  troops  of  gregarious  monkeys, 
issue  inquisitively  from  the  interior  of  the  woods  to  the  plantations,  and 
leq>,  whistling  and  chattering  from  tree  to  tree.     Gallinaceous  jacus^ 
hoccos^  and  pigeons,  leave  the  branches,  and  wander  about  on  the  moist 
ground  in  the  woods.    Other  birds,  of  the  most  singular  forms,  and  of  the 
most  superb  plumage,  flutter  singly,  or  in  companies,  through  the  fragrant 
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hoAm.  The  green^  blii»»  or  red  purots,  anemble  on  the  tops  of  the 
treei»  or  flying  towards  the  phurtstioni  nnd  ialnd,  fill  the  mr  with  their 
■creams.  The  toacftn,  sitting  on  the  eztrsma  bmnebes,  rattles  with  hie 
kige  hollow  billy  end  in  loud  pleintiTe  n<rtes  celfe  for  niii.  The  hnsy 
orioles  creep  out  of  their  long,  pendent,  beg-«faeped  nests,  to  visit  the 
orange  trees,  and  their  sentinels  annonnce  with  a  load  screaming  cry,  the 
spproech  of  man.  The  flycatchers,  sitting  aloof,  watching  for  insects,  dart 
from  the  trees  and  shrubs,  and  with  rapid  flight  catch  the  hovering  mene- 
lans,  or  the  sinning  flies,  as  they  bnzs  by.  Meantime,  the  amorons  tbmab, 
concealed  in  a  thidiet,  poors  fotih  her  joy  in  a  strain  of  beantifnl  melody ; 
the  chattering  manikins,  calling  from  the  close  bushes,  sometimes  here, 
sometimes  there,  in  the  fall  tones  of  the  nightingale,  amuse  ihemselves  in 
^tnisleading  the  hunters ;  and  the  wood-pecker  makes  the  distant  forests 
rmoond  while  he  picks  the  bark  from  the  trees.  Above  all  these  strange 
voiQ4  the  metallic  tones  of  the  uraponga  sound  frt>m  the  highest  trees, 
resembling  the  strokes  of  the  hammer  on  the  anvil,  which,  appearing 
nearer  or  more  remote  according  to  the  position  of  the  songster,  fill  the 
wanderer  with  astonishment.  While  thus  every  living  creature,  by  its 
actions  and  voice,  greets  the  splendour  of  the  day,  the  delicate  humming 
birds,  rivalling  in  beaaty  and  lustre,  diamonds,  emeralds,  and  sapphires, 
hover  round  tiie  brightest  flowers.  When  the  sun  goes  down,  most  of  the 
animals  retire  to  rest ;  only  the  slender  deer,  the  shy  peccari,  the  timid 
agouti,  and  the  tapir,  still  graze  around ;  the  nasna  and  the  opossum,  the 
cuoiiing  animals  of  the  feline  race,  steal  through  the  obscurity  of  the  wood 
watching  for  prey,  till  at  last  the  howling  monkeys,  the  sloth,  with  a  cry 
88  of  one  in  distress,  the  croaking  of  frogs,  and  the  chirping  grasshoppers, 
with  their  monotonous  note,  conclude  the  day ;  the  cries  of  the  macuCf 
the  capiuera^  the  goat-sucker,  and  the  bass  tones  of  the  bull-frog,  announce 
the  approach  of  nig^t.  Myriads  of  luminous  beetles  now  begin  to  fly 
about  like  igne*  futuiy  and  the  blood-sucking  bats  hover  like  phantoms  in 
the  profound  darkness  of  the  night." 

''  In  the  interior  part  of  the  New  Continent,*'  says  Humboldt,  ''  we 
almost  aocostomed  ourselves  to  regard  men  as  not  being  essential  to  the 
order  of  nature.     The  earth  is  loaded  with  plants,  and  nothing  impedes 
their  developement.  An  immense  layer  of  free  mould  manifests  the  uninter- 
rupted acti<m  of  oiganic  powers.     The  crocodiles  and  the  boos  are  masters 
of  the  river ;  the  jaguar,  the  peccari^  the  danUy  and  the  monkeys  traverse 
the  forest  without  fear,  and  without  danger ;  there  they  dwell  as  in  an 
sncient  inheritance.     This  aspect  of  animated  nature,  in  which  man  is 
nothing,  has  something  in  it  strange  and  sad.     To  this  we  reconcile  our- 
selves with  difficulty  on  the  ocean,  and  amid  the  sands  of  Africa ;  though 
in  these  scenes,  where  nothing  recalls  to  mind  our  fields,  our  woods,  and 
our  streams,  we  are  less  astonished  at  the  vast  solitude  through  which  we 
pass.    Here,  in  a  fertile  country  adorned  with  eternal  verdure,  we  seek  in 
vain  the  traces  of  the  power  of  man ;  we  seem  to  be  transported  into  a 
world  different  from  that  which  gave  us  birth.     These  impressions  are  so 
much  the  more  powerful,  in  i»^oportion  as  they  are  of  longer  duration.     A 
soldier,  who  had  spent  his  whole  life  in  the  missions  of  die  Upper  Oroo* 
noko,  slept  with  us  on  the  bank  of  the  river.     He  was  an  intelligent  man, 
who,  during  a  calm  and  serene  night,  pressed  me  with  questions  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  stars,  on  the  inlmbitants  of  the  moon,  on  a  thousand 
sabjects  of  which  I  was  as  ignorant  as  himself.     Being  unable  by  my 
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ttitwera,  to  satisfy  his  cariosity,  he  said  to  me  in  a  finn  tone,  'With 
respect  to  men,  I  believe  there  are  no  more  above,  than  yoa  would  have 
foand,  if  you  had  gone  by  land  from  Javita  to  Cassiquatre.  I  think  I  see 
in  the  stars,  as  here,  a  plain  covered  with  grass,  and  a  forest  traversed  by  n 
river/  In  citing  these  words,  I  paint  the  impression  produced  by  the 
monotonous  aspect  of  those  solitary  regions." 
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Boundaries  and  Ejcteni.^  '^^  republic  of  Colombia,  composed  of  tboee 
diBtiicta  which,  while  nnder  Spanish  dominatioii,  were  known  by  the 
names  of  New  Granada^  and  CaraccaSy  is  utnated  between  12"  25'  N. 
lat.  and  6*  15'  S.  lat.  It  is  boanded  by  the  Caribbean  aea,  from  Pnnta 
Careta  to  the  Morocco  and  Pamarons  rirerB,  on  the  N. ;  on  the  £•  and 
S.£L  hj  British,  Dntcb,  and  French  Goiana ;  on  the  S.  by  Portogneaa 
Guiana  ;*  and  by  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  the  Great  bay  of  I^nama,  on  the 
W. ;  by  the  viceroyalty  of  Pern,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  line  draws 
S.  £.  from  the  riyer  Tnmbez,  in  S.  lat  S*  S(K,  across  the  Andes,  till  il 
strikes  the  Tnngnragua,  in  6*  S.  lat.  a  little  to  the  south  of  Jaen  de  Bra- 
camoros ;  thence,  N.E.  along  this  stream,  as  far  as  the  Pongo  or  narrow 
pass  where  the  Tnngnragua  issues  from  the  western  face  of  the  Andes ; 
thence  to  its  confluence  with  the  Apurimac  or  Maianon,  and  down  this 
mighty  stream  to  the  western  mouth  of  the  Yapura.  The  Pacific  oceail 
forms  its  boundary  on  the  W.  along  an  extent  of  11  degrees  of  latitude- 
The  extent  of  its  coasts  on  the  Caribbean  sea  exceeds  1000  miles*  its 
total  superficies  probably  amounts  to  1,000,000  square  miles* 

Civil  Divisicns^  The  territory  of  this  republic  has  been  sncceesiTely 
divided  into  7,  10,  and  12  departments.  These  departments  are  un- 
equally subdivided  into  provinces;  the  provinces  into  cantons;  and  the 
cantons  into  parishes.  Tlie  following  table  exhibits  the  existing  depart- 
mental divisions,  with  their  capitals,  and  the  populauon  as  offioally  (we 
do  not  say  accurately")  returned  in  1820 ; 


DepartmenU, 
^  Apure, 
Aacay, 
Boyaca, 
Caoca, 

Candillama^Gl^ 
Eqaateur, 
GuyaquU, 
Mafidalene, 
Orenoqae, 
Panama^    . 
Sulia, 
>  VanezueUiy 


Capitab. 

Varinaa, 

Cueiica,    . 

Tunja, 

PopajraOy 

Santa  Fe  de  Bof  oca, 

Quito, 

Guyaquil, 

Cartfaa^ena, 

Cumana, 

Panama, 

Maracaybo,    • 

Caraocaa,  • 


FofMilalium  of  A« 

80,000 
195.000 

198,000 
371,000 
278,000 

90,000 
389,000 
174,000 

80,000 
102,000 
350,000 


2756,000 
formerly  oompoeed  the  cap- 


The  defiartmenta  to  which  we  have  prefixed  an 
tainahSp  of  Caraccaa. 

*  Ab  the  geography  of  the  interior  of  this  vart  tract  ia  very  imperfectly  known,  it  !■ 
impoeaible  to  fix  with  accuracy  where  the  line  of  demarcation  commencea  between 
Portngncee  and  Spanish  Goiana,  and  its  precise  direction.  The  fact  is,  that  though 
the  equator  was  usually  assigned  in  idmost  aU  maps  as  the  boundary  between  Suanish 
and  Portuguese  Guiana,  yet  the  latter  have  pushed  their  settlements  up  the  Kio  Negr«s 
to  the  vicinity  of  San  Carlos,  in  1*  55r  N.  lat.  If,  therefore,  a  line  be  drawn  frmxi ^ 
point  on  the  Vnpura,  in  &  lat.  T  SO",  straight  north  to  another  on  the  Rio  Negro^  in 
iN.  lat.  2»,  from  thence  S.E.  to  Fort  San  Carlos,  in  N.  Ut.  1»  65',  and  from  thenoe  in 
a  line  almost  doe  W.,  tiU  it  reach  the  western  frontier  of  French  Guiana,  it  wiU  w- 
present  the  real  southern  boundary  between  the  old  frontiers  of  the  government  of 
Caraccaa  and  PortugueBe  Guiana.  . 
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CHAP.  L— HISTORY. 

The  earlier  history  of  this  part  of  Spanish  America  presents  few  events 
of  sufficient  importance  to  attract  the  attention  of  general  readers.  An 
attempt  was  made  by  the  Scots  to  establish  a  settlement  on  the  isthmns  of 
Darien,  in  1698 ;  which,  had  it  not  been  thwarted  and  mined  by  the 
mean  and  selfish  policy  of  a  few  monied  monopolists,  might  ultimately 
have  proved  of  vast  advantage,  political  and  commercial,  to  Great  Britain. 
Paterson,  a  Scots  clergyman,  was  the  author  of  this  ill-fated  project,  which 
was  patronised  by  Fletcher  of  Ssiton,  and  adopted  through  his  influence 
by  the  Scottuh  ministry.  In  a  short  time  near  a  million  sterling  was 
aabsciibed  in  England,  Scotland,  and  H<^land ;  of  which  sum  £400,000 
was  raised  in  Scotland  alone,  being  one-half  of  the  cash  then  in  the  king- 
dom. Two  expeditions,  amounting  together  to  2,500  men,  successively 
sailed  from  L^th  for  the  projected  settlement ;  but,  before  the  second 
expedition  arrived,  the  first  adventuren  had  either  died,  or  left  the  new 
settlement  in  despair  in  consequence  of  orders  issued  by  the  English  and 
Dutch  governments  to  their  respective  colonies,  prohibiting  them  firom  all 
correspondence  with  the  Scotch  colony ;  cut  off  from  all  supplies, — inter- 
dicted all  communication  with  the  West  Indies  or  British  America,— and 
besieged  by  the  Spasianis  both  by  sea  and  land,^-this  iil*fiited  colony 
was  diliged  to  capitulate  to  the  enemy. 

From  the  time  of  the  conquest  and  settlement  of  Caraccas,  down  to  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  annals  of  this  country  present 
nothing  of  importance  but  the  occasional  inroads  of  the  fierce  and  inhu- 
man buccaneers,  so  celebrated  in  the  history  of  crime*  Like  the  rest  of 
the  Spanish  colonies,  dinatisfaction  had  long  been  rooted  in  the  minds  of 
the  Caraquinian  eolonists.  This  feeling  was  strengthened  and  confirmed 
by  the  successful  example  of  the  British  colonies  in  North  America ;  and 
in  1797  the  flame  had  nearly  burst  forth  with  irresistible  violence.  Don 
Josef  Espana,  a  rich  merchant  of  Caraccas,  and  Don  Manuel  Wal,  an 
officer  of  engineers  residing  at  Gruayra,  conceived  the  bold  design  of  esta- 
blishing the  independence  of  Veneznela,  and  uniting  to  it  the  prorinces  of 
Cumana,  Maracaibo,  Varinas,  and  Guiana,  under  the  name  of  the  United 
States  of  South  America ;  but  the  confederates  were  arrested  before  the 
general  insurrection  could  take  place.  Espana,  brought  to  the  scafibid, 
died  with  Roman  firmness ;  and  Wal  finished  his  existence  in  the  isle  of 
Trinidad.  A  few  years  after  this,  Miranda,  a  native  of  Caraccas,  and 
who,  like  Kosciusko  and  La  Fayette,  had  served  in  the  independent  army 
during  the  American  war^  and  afterwards  in  the  French  army,  landed  in 
Venezuela  with  a  handful  of  adventurers  whom  he  had  picked  up  in  the 
United  States.  His  means  were  however  so  inadequate,  and  his  measures 
so  injudicious,  that  not  a  man  joined  him ;  and  after  taking  possession  of 
Coro,  he  found  it  necessary  in  a  few  days  to  re-embark,  leaving  part  of  his 
followers,  who  had  fallen  into  the  bands  of  the  Spaniards,  to  suffisr  as 
pirates,  without  making  a  single  effort  to  liberate  them,  or  to  mitigate  ^eir 
fate. 

The  colony  remained  in  peace,  though  still  dissatisfied,  until  the  mo- 
ment when  Spain  was  invaded  by  Bonaparte,  when  insurrection  began 
again  to  show  itself  in  the  Canuscas.  No  sooner  had  the  news  arrived 
there,  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Spanish  armies,  the  fall  of  Seville,  and  the 
.  ^f  the  junta  to  the  Isle  of  Leon,  than  the  disaffected  party,  having 
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prevuNuly  gained  over  the  miKtary,  seised  the  gOTomor,  Enpami,  m  Iw 
was  entering  the  cathedral  to  celebrate  maas,  on  holy  Thonday,  the  19th 
of  April,  1811, — ^forced  him  to  the  conaistory,  where  the  ooimcil  were 
aaaembled, — and  there  compelled  him  to  resign  his  gOTemment.    The 
governor  and  the  other  memhers  of  the  administntion  were  thea  sent  to 
the  coast,  and  shipped  o£     A  supreme  jnnta  was  immediately  formed, 
which  began  its  career  by  decrees  and  proclamations, — took  off  the  akac 
▼aia^  from  all  artides  of  food,  or  of  the  first  neoessityr— esenpted  the 
Indiana  from  the  capitation  taic^ — threw  open  the  pri8ons,-^«iid  bribed 
the  military  by  promising  them  doable  pay.    At  Barcelona,  all  oppositkui 
to  the  revolution  was  instantly  crashed.    This  example  was  followed 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  captaincy ;  Goto,  Marsoaibo,  Valencia, 
and  Guiana,  being  the  only  parts  which  dissented.     Commissioners  were 
immediateiy  sent  after  these  proceedings  to  England  and  the  United  States. 
The  regency  of  Cadiz,  as  soon  as  they  were  informed  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Junta,  declared  the  Caraccas  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  ordered  its  ports 
to  be  blockaded,  and  sent  over  a  deputy  to  attempt  to  pacify  the  iasnr« 
gents ;  bat  he  was  not  su£fored  to  land,  and  his  propoaals  of  reconciliation 
with  the  mother-country  were  contemptuously  rejected.     The  junta,  who 
had  entitled  themselves  the  supreme  consenrative  jnnta  of  Venezuela,  en* 
couraged  by  a  letter  from  Miranda  advisiiig  them  to  luMre  no  connexion 
with  Spain,  and  to  take  the  whole  government  into  their  own  hands,  im- 
mediately  invited  that  adventurer  to  join  their  cause,  and  erased  ail  the 
records  of  former  proceedings  against  him.    A  congress  was  next  sum- 
moned from  all  tlie  provinces  of  the  captaincy,  to  which  Miranda  was  re- 
turned a  deputy.     This  congress  assembled  on  the  1st  of  Jnly,  IB  11,  and 
their  first  act  was  a  solemn  renunciation  of  allegiance  to  Ferdinand  VIL' 
As  soon  as  this  manifesto  was  published,  many  individnals  who  held  pub- 
lic offices  resigned  them,— -others  retired  from  the  country,— -while  the 
Spaniards  and  Canarians  formed  conspiracies  against  the  new  government. 
A  new  constitutiou  was  next  formed  by  the  congress  ;  among  the  chief 
articles  of  which  were,  the  abolition  of  torture, — ^provision  for  a  trial  by 
jury, — the  prohibition  of  the  slave-trade^— a  non-toleration  of  every  reli- 
gion bat  the  Roman  Catholic,  which  was  declared  to  be  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive code  of  religious  £uth  to  the  whole  community,— and  the  investi- 
ture of  the  legislative  and  executive  functions  in  the  hands  of  three 
magistrates,  who  were  to  hold  their  power  for  four  years.     The  proceed- 
ings of  the  congress  were,  howeverj  soon  disturbed  by  the  interference  of 
what  was  denominated  a  patriotic  society,  founded  in  the  city  of  Caraccas, 
six  months  after  the  arrival  of  Miranda,  who  was  declared  its  president. 
This  society — like  its  prototype  the  Jacobin  dub  in  Paris-— met  regularly 
to  diwsuss  political  subjects.    Several  Frenchmen  were  members  of  it,  and 
deputations  from  it  regularly  appeared  before  the  bar  of  the  congress,  and 
pronounced  philippics  against  the  British  as  tyrants  of  the  sea.     In  the 
meantime,  notwithstanding  the  death  and  decapitation  of  most  of  the 
loyalists  who  had  prematurely  ventured  to  conspire  agidnst  the  new  order 
of  things,  several   parts  of  the  captaincy  still  adhered  to  the   mother- 
country.     Against  these,  an  armed  force  was  sent,  under  the  marquis  del 
Toro ;  the  royalists  of  Coro  beat  him  back  with  considerable  loss ;  and 
on  the  side  of  Guiana,  the  revolntioniBts  were  equally  unfortunate,  their 
flotilla  on  the  Oroonoko  being  defeated,  while  Miranda  had  no  better  suc- 
cess against  the  city  of  Valencia ;  but  in  three  weeks  after,  Miranda,  re- 
enforced  by  the  Caraqninians  to  upwards  of  5,000  men,  again  attacked 
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aod  captured  Valeiicia,  after  hafii^  hemioed  in  the  royalists,  and  starred 
them  to  a  soirender,  on  the  18th  Angnst,  181 L  Coro  and  Maracaibo, 
however,  remained  still  nnredoced,  and  Miranda  began  to  be  checked  in 
his  career  hj  csoses  which  might  hare  been  easily  foreseen.  In  a  conn* 
try  so  thinly  peopled,  and  without  mano&ctores,  men  could  not  be  pro- 
vided without  taking  them  from  agriculture  ;  and  while  the  new  govern- 
ment raised  soldiers  by  force,  the  crops  were  left  to  perish  on  the  ground 
for  want  of  hands  to  gather  them.  Thts  was  soon  felt  in  the  treasury ; 
and  the  people  began  to  grow  discontented.  Miranda,  who  was  hailed  at 
first  as  a  deliverer,  was,  notwithstanding  his  successes,  denounced  to  the 
executive  as  a  tyrant.  An  awfol  catastrophe  soon  took  place,  which  ter- 
minated the  career  of  Miranda,  and  for  a  season  put  the  captaincy  of 
Venezuela  in  complete  possession  of  the  ro3ra]ists.  This  was  the  earth- 
quake of  1812.  Immediately  after  its  occurrence,  the  cities  round  aboat 
hastened  to  send  Monteverte,  the  royalist  commander,  their  submission, 
and  he  advanced  towards  the  capital,  Caraccas,  while  the  congress,  as  a 
last  remedy,  made  Miranda  dictator,  who  proclaimed  martial  law.  But 
all  was  in  vain.  The  Venezuelans  were  persuaded  that  the  wrath  of  the 
Almighty  had  kindled  against  them ;  and  Miranda*s  army  deserted  so  fast, 
that  he  found  himself  compelled  to  surrender  without  fighting.  Some  of 
his  chief  adherents  got  on  ship-board,  and  escaped  to  the  United  States ; 
and  Monteverte  (contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  capitulation)  made  use  of 
this  circumstance,  as  a  pretext  for  securing  him  and  a  few  of  the  other 
leaders,  and  sending  them  prisoners  to  Spain.  Such  was  the  termination 
of  this  adventurer's  career,  who  died  after  a  rigorous  confinement  of  four 
years,  in  the  prison  of  La  Cabarca,  near  Cadiz. 

Venezuela  now  acknowledged  the  regency  and  the  Cortes;  and  the 
Spaniards  had  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  past  errors  by  a  mild  and  con- 
ciliatory conduct.  But  this  invaluable  season  was  lost.  The  royalists,  in 
all  the  insolence  of  triumph,  conducted  themselves  with  a  degree  of  cruelty 
and  imprudence,  which  could  not  fiiil  of  agsin  ruining  their  cause.  "  Thus,'* 
says  Cochrane,  *'  in  the  first  Cortes  which  assembled  at  Cadiz,  the  Spanish 
members,  whilst  they  were  eagerly  anxious  to  obtun  the  freedom  of  their 
own  country,  seemed  equally  solicitous,  in  the  same  breath,  to  enslave  the 
Spanish  Americans.  Some  of  them  even  betrayed  a  maligmty  which,  im- 
politic as  it  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  considering  that  they  were  speaking 
in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  the  American  members,  who  formed  part 
of  the  Cortes,  was  rendered  supremely  ridiculous  by  its  impotence.  It 
was  said  by  one, '  If  the  Americans  complain  of  having  been  tyrannized 
over  for  300  years,  they  shall  now  experience  a  similar  treatment  for  3,000.' 
By  another  it  was  said,  after  the  battle  of  Albufera,  *  I  am  rejoiced  at  the 
advantage  we  have  gained,  because  we  can  now  send  troops  to  reduce  the 
insurgents :'  and  by  a  third,  *  I  do  not  know  to  what  class  of  beasts  the  Ame- 
ricans belong.'  "  Don  Simon  Bolivar,  who  had  been  one  of  the  deputies  from 
the  Caraccas  to  England,  in  1810,  having  rused  an  army  of  less  than  1,000 
men,  after  several  successful  battles  with  the  royalists,  entered  (as  a  deliverer) 
the  city  of  Caraccas,  on  the  4th  of  August,  1813.  He  continued  success- 
fully to  attack  and  defeat  the  remaining  forces  of  the  royalists ;  and  having 
offered  hu  resignation  as  a  commander,  into  the  hands  of  a  representative 
assembly,  was  by  them  formally  appointed  the  sole  dictator.  In  order  to 
recover  their  superiority,  the  Spaniards  had  recourse  to  the  desperate  mea- 
sure of  a  general  liberation  of  the  slaves ;  and  by  these  means  raised  an 
^ther  an  armed  rabble,  of  above  70,000  men,  and  defeated  Bo« 
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lirar  in  a  genenl  tedoD,  at  150  miles  <iiitmf<i  from  Gvaeew ;  Wot  dn 
t«r  was  soon  in  the  field  againy  and  nnewed  the  siraggie  wi&  graatoi 


The  same  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  iHiwh  existed  in  Mnire^ 
genoal  thnragfaont  almost  all  Spanish  America,'  had  long  lejgiicd  in  New 
Grenada.  No  sooner  had  the  Caraccas  dedaied  for  indepciid^»e»  than 
the  riceroy  of  Santa  F4  prohibited,  nnder  the  severest  penaldes,  all  cam 
mnnication  with  the  reTohed  prorinces.  Bnt  his  pmcanriens  and  pro- 
clamationB  were  aUike  ywou  Tlie  impmdent  and  riolent  condnct  of  the 
royalist  party  in  the  rioeroyalty,  ronsed  the  latent  dements  ef  dimlfcrtien 
into  flame.  The  corregidor  of  Socorro,  hy  *■*— '-g  the  troof 
command  to  fire  npon  a  mntinons  hot  nnarmed  n^V^i 
them  into  fnry,  and  an  insorrection  instantly  took  pboe.  Attacked  hy  an 
immense  mnltitade  from  the  neigfabonring  conntry,  he  was  besieged  in  a 
conyenty  whither  he  had  retired  for  protection ;  and  alaifed  iato  a  snr- 
render,  on  the  9th  of  Jnly  1810.  Soooito  immediately  lypeinted  its 
junta,  and  sent  to  the  andience  of  Santa  Fe  a  rindicasion  ef  its 
ings.  The  ricooy  finding  it  in  vain  to  oppose  the  toRcnt  ef 
tion,  which  had  strongly  shown  itself  in  a  tnnmlt  that  had  octmicd  in  the 
capital,  bat  desirons,  at  the  same  time,  to  letun  at  least  soose  dmdow  el 
authority,  yielded  to  their  wishes,  and  indulged  them  with  a  jnnta,  el 
which  in  return  he  was  declared  president.  He  even  pfisnaiie<l  them 
to  recognize  the  regency  as  the  legitimate  represeotatiTe  of  Ferdinand  VIL 
in  Europe ;  but  in  the  meantime  another  oTent  occnmd,  which  incanwJ 
all  the  former  jealousies  and  apprehensions  entertained  by  the  Creoles, 


'  **  To  show  the  eharMter  of  the  honflogr  in 
held,  it  will  he  sufficient,**  njs  Cochrane,  ^'to  qa 


wUdb  the 
e,  •'^to  qn 

tiiej  complained: — lat-  The  arbitnunr  p 

ceDcnJi,  who  Ytrj  frequently  craded  the  lawa,  and 
from  the  king.    Sd.   That  the  audicndas  were 
intefpreted  the  1»w«  as  they  pleased.    Sd.  That 
clandeatine  decrees  in  csnsti  were  often  made; 
were  hani^ed  without  preTiona  trial,  and  ni 
nitted.     4th.  That  they  (the  native  Spanish  Ai 

hy  tho  goremment,  notwithstanding  the  lojalty  and ^. 

occasions,  they  had  manifested  In  doence  or  the  rights  of  the 

I'bat  they  irere  obliged  to  bear  insalts  finom  the  imannl  of  the 

merely  upon  account  of  their  European  birth,  considered  thflMsetrei 

as  it  were  the  masters  of,  the  Spanish  Americano.     As  an  instaoe 

feeling,  a  report  is  quoted,  which  was  made  lo  the  king  by  his  ftseal, 

of  the  city  of  Merida  de  MaracaylMS  In  Vcnexuela.  to  found  an  anlT 

of  the  fiscal  was,  that  •  the  petition  wm  to  be  refisaed,  becanae  it 

promote  learning  in  Spanish  America,  where  the  inhahitanta 

nature  to  woric  in  the  mines.'    After  a  pretended  solemn  drlibcratidn  of  the 

or  board  of  trade,  in  Mexico^  the  members  informed  the  eortea,  that  *the  1j 

a  race  of  monkeys,  filled  widi  rice  and  ignorance ; 

ing  or  being  represented.'  6th.  That  notwithstanding  the  original  compact 

the  king  and  tne  first  settlers  in  Spanish  America,  whidi  stipulated  *  that  in  all 

of  gOTonment,  justice,  adminlstratiou  of  finances,  commissions,  ftc  the  first  < " 

thai  the  Pac^^cadore*,  and  lastly,  the  settlers,  and  those  born  in  the  said 

were  to  be  prdferred  In  all  ^ipouitmcnts  and  public  employments — *  the  en 

grsdoally  sunt  out  from  all  participation  In  local  commands  and  dignities;  that  they 

were  also  prohibited  from  rislting  the  mother-country,  without  the  expws  pfimissisn 

of  the  king,  which  could  not  he  obtained  bnt  with  mnch  difficulty.    7th.  That  tho 

South  Americana  were  prohibited  from  making  wine  or  brandy,  ^or  extracthug  oOi^ 

and  from  planting  rines  or  almond  trees,  except  In  Pern  or  ChOi,  or  finsm  cnltivatiag 

more  than  a  neclfied  and  limited  numbcr^of  tdbaeoo-plants ;  whilat  the  winc^'abnsnds^ 

&c  produced  In  Pern  and  Chill,  were  not  permitted  to  be  sent  to  Modoa^  Near  Gro- 

nadl^  or  Tern  flrma ;  and  It  was  forbiddoi  to  cultivate  tobacco  or  the  sugar-cane  in 

Chili.    8th.  That  in  order  to  check  the  progrem  of  population,  and  to  keep  dislinft 

the  different  classes,  there  were  many  laws  tending  to  throw  oboCndcs  in  the  way  of 

Qutrriagea." 
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respecting  the  officers  anil  seirants  of  the  mother- cmmtry*    This  was  the 
conduct  of  the  royalists  respecting  Quito.     This  city  baving  jmned  the 
general  defection,  was  besieged  and  captured  by  a  body  of  troops  belong'- 
ing  to  the  viceroy  of  Lima,  who  put  to  deatli  one  out  of  every  five  of  the 
inhabitants,  by  whom  the  city  had  been  defended.     Upon  the  intelligeBoe 
of  this  cruel  massacre  reaching  Santa  F6,  the  viceroy  was  instantly  de^ 
prived  of  his  anthoritv:  and  in  the  spring  of  1811,  a  general  ooDgien 
was  held  at  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  which  abjured  the  provisional  govern* 
ment  of  Spain,  but  acknowledged  Ferdinand  VII.  as  the  lawful  king  and 
sovereign  of  Cundinamarcat  the  new  appellation  they  had  given  to  New 
Granada.     The  congress  of  Cmidinamarca  appointed  Nurino  genefal  of 
their  forces  ;  who  was  for  some  time  victorious,  but  was  at  length  takea 
prisoner,  in  June  1814 ;  and  the  cause  which  had  prospered  by  haa  talents 
and  conduct,  was  materially  depressed.     The  congress,   however,    not 
dispirited,  employed  Bolivar,  in  December  1814,  to  compel  the  province 
of  Cundinamarca,  with  Santa  F6,  the  capital,  to  submit  to  their  form  of 
government.    In  this  object  he  succeeded,  and  the  congress  proceeded 
again  to  hold  their  sittings  in  that  city.     Murillo  shortly  after  arrived 
with  a  body  of  10,000  troops  from  Spain,  and  captured  Carthagena,  in 
December,  1815,  after  a  siege  of  four  months,  during  which  a  great  part 
df  the  defenders  had  perished  by  famine.     Pursuing  his  success,  Mmillo, 
in  June,  1816,  captured  Santa  F6,  after  a  spirited  resistance  from  the 
independents ;  but  the  latter  ultimately  prevailed  under  the  guidance  of 
Bolivar ;  and  on  the  6th  of  December,  1821,  a  congress-general,  consist- 
ing of  deputies  from  all  the  states  within  the  present  boundaries  of  Colom* 
bia,  was  enabled  to  assemble  at  Rosario  de  Cucuta,  which  promulgated 
a  federal  constitution  on  the  30th  of  August,  1823.     The  latest  efforts  of 
the  royalists  to  re-establish  the  authority  of  Spain  in  thb  country  have 
been  completely  unsuccessful ;  but  the  country  is  by  no  means  in  a  tran- 
quil and  assured  state.     Of  the  prospective  improvement  of  this  country 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  prophesy.     All  good  must  come  from  abroad ; 
yet  the  Colombians  are  jealous  of  foreigners,  whatever  their  governors 
may  feel  or  say.     Their  ecclesiastical  policy,  too,  is  a  dead  weight.    Why 
give  such  studied  eminence  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion?    Why  not  be 
contented  with  placing  it  first  ?    If  this  prostration  to  Rome  proceed  from 
sincerity,  it  proves  the  darkling  state  of  intellect  in  the  rulera  of  the  new 
republic — ^if  from  policy,  it  demonstrates  that  they  possess  not  materials 
fit  for  building  an  independent  government  or  state.    In  this  state  of  things, 
contending  chiefs  may  be  expected  to  excite  dvil  commotions.    The  popu- 
larity of  one,  the  legislative  influoice  of  another,  and  the  unenlightened 
course  of  all,  may  lead  them  to  every  evil.    But  let  us  hope  their  fate  may 
be  to  emerge  to  light,  liberty,  and  every  social  improvement. 


CHAP.  11.— PHYSICAL  FEATURES. 

The  western  portion  of  this  extensive  country  presents  every  possible 
variety  of  aspect,-— lofty  mountains,  profound  valleys,  and  extensive  plains. 
Mountains.'^  It  is  intersected  by  numerous  broad  and  elevated  ridges, 
generally  projected  in  various  directions  from  the  great  chain  of  the  Andes, 
which,  from  the  snowy  mountains  of  St  Martha,  on  the  coast,  in  N.  lat.  1 V 
SO',  to  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  country,  in  6"  S.  lat.,  extends  at  least  1,300 
*le8.     From  this  last  point,  N.  to  the  sources  of  the  M agdalena 
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and  Canca — a  space  of  more  than  600  Bridsh  miles — ^the  Anden  form  a 
doable  cbain,  each  of  the  sides  presenting  as  it  were  the  appearance  of 
walls,  and  the  intemd  being  the  elevated  plain  of  Qnito.  These  two 
ridges  are  distant  from  each  other  generally  from  20  to  24  miles,  sememes 
receding  and  sometimes  approximating,  but  always  presernng  nearly  the 
same  direction.  The  plain  between  them  is  from  five  to  six  leagnes  in 
breadth ;  and  within  its  narrow  bounds  is  concentrated  the  population  of 
the  province  of  Quito*  Those  who  have  lived  for  some  time  within  this 
elevated  spot>  where  the  barometer  remains  at  the  level  of  20  inches,  for- 
get that  every  surrounding  object, — ^the  villages  full  of  industrious  inhabi« 
tanta — ^the  pastures  covered  at  the  same  time  with  herds  of  llamas  and 
flocks  of  European  sheep — ^the  rich  cultivated  fields,  promising  the  most 
laxoriant  harvests, — hang  as  it  were  suspended  in  the  lofty  region  of  the 
atmosphere,  at  the  extraordinary  elevation  of  from  9,000  to  10,000  feet 
aboFe  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  the  sources  of  the  Magdalena  and  Cauca, 
the  Andes  diverge  into  three  parallel  ridges.  Of  the^,  the  eastern  ridge 
divides  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Magdalena  from  the  immense  plains  watered 
by  the  Guaviari,  Meta,  and  Apure-— ^the  three  great  western  tributaries  of 
the  Oroonoko — and  nowhere  rises  to  the  region  of  perpetual  snow.  The 
highest  summits  of  this  chain  are  those  of  Summa  Paz  and  Chingaza, 
The  central  chain  divides  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Magdalena  from  that  of 
the  Cauca,  and  is  the  highest  of  the  three,  often  attaining  the  limits  of 
perpetual  snow,  and  greatly  surpassing  it  in  the  colossal  summits  of  GoU' 
anacas,  Barragan,  and  Quindiu,^  The  western  chain  separates  the  valley 
of  Canca  from  the  province  of  Choco  and  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific*  Its 
behest  elevation  is  scarcely  5,000  feet ;  and  it  sinks  so  low  in  its  progress 
northward,  that  its  course  can  scarcely  be  traced  into  the  department  of 
•Panama,  where  it  forms  mountainous  land  only  1,200  feet  in  height.    The 

'  The  central  chain  ii  extremely  difficult  to  peas,  on  account  of  its  extreme  eloTation. 
At  the  dreadful  pass  of  Gouanacat,  in  N.  lat.  2*  S4^,  for  the  apace  of  two  Spaniah 
leagoea,  the  ruad  la  covered  with  the  bonea  of  travellen  who  haye  perished  upon  it.  To 
the  S.  of  thia  paaa,  is  the  lofty  Tolcano  of  Coamucu ;  and  to  the  N.  the  mountain  of 
HattUa  equaUy  clothed  with  snow.  Thia  central  chain,  iUumined  by  the  nya  of  tlie 
riainif  or  aettlnf  aun,  preaenta  a  most  magnificent  spectacle  when  aeen  from  the  city  of 
Santa  Fe,  i^e&  eleyated  8,786  feet  above  the  leyel  of  the  aea,  in  a  high  valley  at  the 
foot  of  the  eastern  chain.  The  pass  of  Quindiu,  in  N.  lat.  4*  S6',  two  degreea  to  the 
N.  of  the  paaa  of  Gouaaacaa,  is  the  moat  difficult  to  paaa  in  the  Andea,  according  to 
Humboldt  who  croaaed  it  in  October,  1801,  on  his  way  to  the  Pacific.  It  Ilea  through 
a  thick  uninhabited  ibreat,  which  cannot  be  traversed,  -even  in  the  fineat  weather,  In 
lesa  than  10  or  12  days.  Travellers  are  obliged  to  fumiah  themaelvea  with  a  month*a 
proviaion,  as  it  often  happens,  from  the  melting  of  the  anew,  and  the  sudden  swell  of 
tlie  torrmts.  that  it  la  impoaaible  to  deacend  in  any  direction.  The  summit  of  the  paaa 
called  the  Garito  dd  Paramo^  la  S^&Oo  metrea,  or  11,499  feet  above  the  level  of  the  aea. 
From  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  to  the  aummlt  of  the  paas,  the  aacent  is  8,900  feet  per- 
pendicular height.  The  pathway  is  only  from  12  to  16  inches  wide,  and  in  several 
places  has  the  appearance  of  a  deep  gallery  cut  in  and  open  to  the  aky.  Along  theae 
crevices,  which  are  full  of  mud,  the  traveller  is  frequently  obliged  to  grope  his  way  in 
the  dark,  the  shrubbery  overgrowing  the  narrow  opening  above.  The  oxen — the  com- 
mon  beasts  of  burden— can  with  difficulty  force  their  way  through  theae  gullies,  some 
of  which  are  TOO  feet  in  length ;  and  if  by  chance  a  traveller  meets  them  in  the  pas- 
sage, he  must  either  turn  back,  or  scramble  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  crevices,  and  sus- 
pend himself  by  the  roots  of  the  superincnmbent  trees  or  shrubs.  As  few  persons  in 
easy  drcnmstances  travel  on  foot  in  these  climates,  through  roads  so  difficult,  and  for 
16  or  20  days  togethcar,  they  are  usually  carried  in  a  chair  tied  on  the  back  of  a  man,— 
for  in  the  present  state  of  the  paas  of  q^lndiu,  it  is  impossible  to  pass  on  mules.  They 
talk,  says  Humboldt,  in  this  country,  uf  goin^  on  a  man's  back,  as  we  would  apeak  of 
going  on  horseback ;  and  no  humiliating  idea  is  annexed  to  the  profeasion  of  a  carguero^ 
or  man-carrier,  'lliey  who  follow  thia  trade  are  not  Indiana  or  negroea,  but  mulattocs, 
and  aometimea  even  whites.  When  the  government  formed  the  project  of  makine  the 
passage  firom  Karea  to  Antioquiapaaaable  for  mulea,  the  cargueroa  remonatnted  ao  loud- 
\y  agunat  mending,  the  road,  that  it  waa  thought  proper  to  give  up  the  plan. 
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central  and  western  chains  are  sud  to  unite  at  the  janctton  of  the  Canca 
and  Magdalena,  in  N.  lat.  Q^  SCV,  when  they  are  denominated  the  moan- 
tains  of  St  Martha.  The  mountain  of  that  name,  nigh  the  coast,  is  2,350 
toises,  or  15,056  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  and  visible  far  at  sea. 

The  road  which  crosses  the  elevated  paramo  of  Assuay  is  nearly  as 
high  as  Mount  BUnc,  the  highest  of  European  mountains.  Here,  at  s 
height  far  surpassing  the  peak  of  Teneriffe,  are  found  the  magnificent  re- 
mains of  the  superb  road  constructed  by  the  incas  of  Peru.  This  cause- 
way, lined  with  free  stone— says  Humboldt — ^may  be  compared  to  the 
finest  Roman  roads  I  have  seen  in  Italy,  France,  or  Spain,  being  perfectly 
straight,  and  keeping  the  same  direction  for  4  or  5  British  miles.^ 

Several  of  the  most  elevated  peaks  of  the  Andes  in  this  region  have 
been  scaled,  and  their  heights  accurately  determined  by  Condamine,  Boa- 
g^er,  Don  George  Juan,  Don  Antonia  de  Ulloa,  and,  in  latter  times,  by 
Humboldt  and  Bonpland.  According  to  their  observations,  Chimborazo 
is  21,440  feet  high.  They  ascended  to  the  height  of  19,300  feet,  which 
is  undoubtedly  the  highest  point  of  the  terrestrial  surface  yet  trodden  by 
man.  From  this  point,  the  summit  rose  2,140  feet  higher  ;  this  they  at- 
tempted to  scale,  but  were  prevented  by  a  tremendous  chasm  500  feet 
wide,  and  of  vast  depth.  At  the  height  to  which  they  had  already  attain- 
ed, they  encountered  unusual  hardships  from  the  severity  of  the  climate. 
The  air  was  intensely  cold  and  piercing,  and  owing  to  its  great  severity* 
respiration  was  difficult ;  the  blood  oozed  from  the  eyes,  lips,  and  gums  ; 
one  of  the  party  fainted,  and  all  of  them  felt  extreme  weakness.  The 
barometer  stood  at  14  inches,  7  lines.  Humboldt  also  ascended,  in  1802, 
to  the  summits  of  Pichincfiay  Antisanay  and  Coiopaxi^  but  was  unable  to 
approach  the  brink  of  the  crater  of  this  last  volcano.  The  heights  of  the 
principal  summits  are  the  following  : 


Feet 


Chimborazo        • 

81,440 

Cayambe         ■        •        • 

19,384 

Antisana     .        • 

19,305 

Pica  de  Horquita 

19,824 

Cotopaxi 

18,6B9 

llinisw        .        .        •        . 

17,620 

Sanfay        .        .        .        . 

17,136 

TaQguragua    . 

16,748 

Cocatoche 

16,488 

Sinchalabua           •         • 

16,4fi8 

16,090 

irar 
Feet 

Summit  of  the  Paramo  of 

AasoaT 
Inferior  limit  of  do. 

15,744 

14,764 

Paramo  of  Gaoanacas 

14,736 

Plchincha    . 

Corasoro    .... 
Cerro  de  Ladrillon 
Volcaa  d^  Poraoe 
Tablauma 

ToUma,  lummit  of  the  Pa- 
ramo of  Gouanacas 
Volcano  of  Merida 
Poguiactt 
Moatserrat,  near  Bogota 


Paramo  of  Cayambe 
Paramo  of  Pambamarca 
Paramo  of  Antisana 
Paramo  of  Sara 


Mean  inferior  limit  of  constant  snow 


15,834 


Feet 
15,976 
15,795 
15,386 
15,380 
15,310 

15,850 
15,056 
14,864 
10,680 


Feet 
18,467 
13,500 
13,461 
18,000 


The  following  are  the  elevations  of  habitations,  villages,  and  cities  in 
Quito  and  New  Granada : 

*  This  famous  road  reached  (according  to  Indian  tradition)  along  the  high  belt  of  the 
Andesy  from  Cusco,  to  Pasto  in  Popayan,  a  direct  distance  of  more  than  1,300  British 
milee.  The  continuation  of  it  was  olioerved  by  Humboldt,  at  Caxamarca,  360  miles  S. 
of  the  paramo  of  Astuay.  Near  this  road,  and  at  the  height  of  13.884  feet,  ara  the  re. 
mains  of  an  ancient  palace  of  the  incas;  and  descending  to  the  S.  are  the  remains  of  a 
Peruvian  fortress,  called  canmir^  with  a  house  in  the  centre^  which  senred  as  a  lodging 
for  the  incas  in  their  Journeys  £rom  Cusco  to  Quity>;.  the  remains  of  edifices  round  it 
indicate  that  there  was  room  enough  at  Cannar  to  lodge  a  small  army.  Alon^  this 
causeway,  at  certain  definite  distances,  from  sUtion  to  station,  were  houses  built  tor  the 
markabie  for  their  sdidity,  symmetry,  and  simplicity. 
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ss 


Haialet  of  Antifluu 

VilUfe  of  Chambe    . 

Rttinod  polaeo  of  the  laoM 

MalbMo 

Village  oi  Coyambe 

Qnito       .... 

Kiokombo  Nui^ 

La  TocciDga 

Tonga 


Hombato 
Bogota  . 
Cuenca 


Pastos 

Pamplona 
Alanai    . 
A  Imagnir    . 


12,000 
1S,8B4 

AiOTl 

1^688 
9.40 
9.4^ 
9,fie8 
9JS81 
8340 
8,786 
6,633 
8»469 
8,308 
8,016 
•  7,970 
7,413 


lURniia 
ModeUin    . 
1^  Meja 


64«& 
V8» 


Cariboo 
Cbripe 


Antiqoia    . 


%7m 
3,110 


tkeT 


JacttdeBi 


i,^e 

1.065 
1,M1 

\:m 

1,IM0 

IJ 


It  may  be  obseryed,  tbat  tboogfa  Humboldt  has  fixed  tlie  ioleffior  limit  ol 

perpetual  snow  by  a  mean  of  observations  on  the  fianka  and  aommiti  of 

6  of  the  sammits  given    above,  at  2,471  toiaes,  yet,  in  another  |4ace, 

be  fixes  it  at  2,460  toises,  or  15,768  feet,  from  that  of  Pichinca.     La  hk 

account  of  the  volcano  of  Cotopaxi,  be  makes  the  inferior  limit  of 

only  14,472  feet,  or  near  1,300  feet  lower  than  be  has  asupied  the 

of  that  limit,  and  plainly  contradicts  himself;  for  he  has  fixed,  in  hia 

table  of  observations,  the  commencement  of  the  snow  line  oo  the  side  ol 

that  volcano  at  2,490  toises,  or  15,956  feet;  or  near  1,500  feet  hi^ier 

than  in  the  above-mentioned  description  of  that  mountain.     Nine  of  the 

above  summits, — as  Cayambe,  Antisana,  Cotopaxi,  Tunguragua,  Ilinissa» 

Cocatoche,  Corazoro,  Sinchaluhua,  and  Pichincha, — are  in  sight  from  Qnito, 

which  is  itself  at  the  base  of  Hdiincha ;  whilst  the  rest  are  from  4  to  7 

leagues  distant.     Chimborazo  is  23  leagues  distant,  and  Caiguairaao  21 

leagues  distant ;  but  both  are  in  view  from  Pichincha,  whilst  the  Altar  and 

Sangu  are  30  leagues  distant  in  the  vicinity  of  Riobamba.     The  Pico  do 

Horquita  belongs  to  the  mountains  of  Santa  Martha,  called  the  Serra 

Nevada,    and   of  which  it  is  the  highest  summit.     Capac    Ureuj   or 

the  jillar  Mountain,  whose   summit   has  sunk  into   its   crater,  is  said 

to  hare  been  once  more   lofty  than   Chimboruo ;  and  a  great  part  of 

Carguaintzo  fell  in,  in   consequence  of  a  volcanic  eruption,  in  1698. 

The  f^pearance  of  lUnissa,  with  its   two  pyramidal  points,   warrants 

the  supposition  of  its  being  the  wreck  of  a  volcano  that  has  fidlen  in.* 

'  Though  all  the  peaks  or  imnmits  that  crown  tlie  table-land  of  Quito  are  Ughcr 

than  Moot  Blanc,  as  entering  the  rqckn  of  perpetual  aiow — the  Inftrior  Umit  of 

whkh,  in  thii  equatorial  region,  b  16,547  feet,  aooording  to  Uvmbeldt— yet  we  an  not 

to  inlor  fiom  this  that  the  ndge  of  the  Andes  is  generallj  <rf  this  height.    Wo  might 

as  wdl  eondade  that  the  ridge,  or  back  of  the  Alps,  is  more  than  15,000  feet  high,  bo- 

caose  the  peaks  of  Mont  Bianc  and  Mont  Rosa  attain  that  elevation.    Thepeaks  moat 

be  earefujfjr  distincuished  from  the  ridge  or  back  on  which  they  iwt.    Ijbe  peak  of 

D'hawalsger,  in  the  Himalaya  chain,  is  eaid  to  be  6,237  feet  higker  than  Chimbonao  ; 

Chimboraao  is 5,767  feet  higher  than  Mont  fiUoc;  and  this  lart  ezeeeds  the  hcjght  of 

Most  Feidn,  the  higkcst  of  the  Pjmmm,  by  4»47S  Ibet.     fiat  these  hei^tts  hy  > 

means  give  the  ratio  of  tlie  rdative  heights  of  their  lespectlve  chains;  or,  in  (    ' 

words,  tlie  height  of  the  baoks  of  the  mountains  on  which  the  peaks  nsL     The 

of  those  backs  which  form  the  posses  of  the  Ande%  the  Alp%  and  the  Pjienees,' 

■ent  Tery  exact  measures  of  the  minlmvm  hrigfata  of  moontalnoas  chains.     By 

paring  theie  measores  with  those  of  Sanssore  and  Ramend,  Hnmbeldt  esni 

the  mean  height  of  the  back,  or  ridge  of  the  Andes  in  Qnlto  and  Now  Gnnada,  at 

IMSOD  metreo,  or  11,810  feet;  while  Uie  bads  of  the  Alps  and  FiruiiiB  riss  to  2,900 

metrei,  or  7,540  feet.    The  platform  of  Tapia,  when  Hnmhofclt  isok  tho  hose  of 

Chlmbsfazo,  is  derated  2,891  metres,  or  9^476 feet  sbsohito  height;  and  at  tho  dl». 

Uuce  1^  181  Britiih  miles  firam  the  mountain.    Abofo  thii  station^  Chimbonao  Is 
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The  whole  of  these  summits  have  at  one  time  or  other  been  yolcanoes,  so 
that  the  whole  monntainous  district  of  Quito  may  be  considered  as  one 
immense  volcano,  throwing  out  flames  by  di£Perent  cones,  as  Sangay^ 
Cotopaxi^  and  Tunguraguaf  which  belong  to  the  eastern  chain  of  the 
AndeSi  and  are  therefore  farthest  removed  from  the  coast.  The  whole  of 
the  peaks  which  crown  the  western  range,  except  Rncu  Pickincha,  seem 
to  be  volcanoes  which  have  been  extinguished  for  a  long  series  of  ages. 
The  crater  of  Rucu  Pichincha  was  smoking  when  Humboldt  visited  it> 
its  diameter  was  4,520  feet^  and  the  cone,  covered  with  ashes,  rose  to  the 
height  of  1,54*5  feet  above  the  body  of  the  mountain. 

Vdcano  of  ColopaxL']  The  most  active  volcano  is  that  of  Cciopaxi, 
situated  12  leagues  S.E.  of  Quito,  and  140  miles  distant  from  the  nearest 
coast.  The  form  of  this  volcano  is  the  most  beautifal  and  regular  of  the 
colossal  summits  of  the  high  Andes.  It  is  a  perfect  cone  of  540  toisee, 
or  3,490  feet  in  height ;  which,  covered  with  an  enormous  layer  of  snow, 
shines  with  dazzling  splendour  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  detaches 
itself  in  the  most  picturesque  manner  from  the  azure  vault  of  heaven.  Its 
snowy  mantle  conceals  from  view  even  the  smallest  inequalities  of  soil,— - 
no  point  of  rock,— no  stony  mass  penetrates  the  coating  of  ice,  or  breaks 
the  regularity  of  the  cone.  The  inferior  limits  of  this  snowy  zone,  is  at 
14,472  feet  of  elevation,  or  4,417  feet  below  the  summit  of  the  cone, 
which  is  flattened  or  truncated  at  the  top,  and  has  a  crater  of  400  toises, 
or  2,583  feet  in  diameter,  surrounded  with  a  circular  wall  like  a  parapet, 
which  renders  access  to  the  caldera^  or  cauldron,  impossible.  Near  the 
brink  of  the  crater  are  ledges  of  rocks  that  are  never  covered  with  snow, 
and  seem  at  a  distance  like  stripes  of  the  darkest  hue  ;  owing  probably  to 
the  steepness  of  the  cone,  and  the  currents  of  heated  air  which  issue  from 
the  volcanic  crevices.  The  masses  of  scorise,  and  the  huge  pieces  of  rock 
which  have  been  thrown  out  of  the  volcano,  and  are  spread  over  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  would  form,  if  heaped  together,  a  colossal  mountain.  In 
1738,  the  flames  of  Cotopaxi  rose  2,953  feet  above  the  brink  of  the  cra- 
ter. In  1744,  the  roarings  of  this  volcano  were  heard  as  far  as  Honda, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Magdalena,  a  distance  of  600  miles.  On  the  4th 
of  April,  1768,  the  quantity  of  ashes  thrown  out  was  so  great,  that  in  the 
towns  of  Hambata  and  Tacunga,  day  appeared  only  at  three  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  use  lanterns  in  walking  the 
streets.  The  explosion  of  January,  1803,  was  preceded  by  a  dr^ful 
phenomenon,  the  sudden  melting  of  the  magnificent  mantle  of  snow  that 
covered  the  mountain.  For  20  years  before^  no  smoke  or  vapour,  that 
could  be  perceived,  had  issued  from  the  crater ;  and  in  a  single  night,  the 
subterraneous  fire  became  so  active,  that  at  sunset  the  external  walls  of 
the  cone  appeared  nsked,  and  of  the  dark  colour  which  is  peculiar  to 
vitrified  scoriss.  At  the  port  of  Guayaquil,  156  miles  direct  distance, 
the  noises  of  the  volcano  were  heard  night  and  day,  like  continued  dis- 

1 1.964  feet  of  penendlculur  devrntion,  or  355  feet  lower  than  Mont  BUuie  aboTO  the 
vale  of  Chamouni.  From  the  plain  of  Tapla,  the  mnunit  of  Chimboraao  preaented 
an  angle  of  only  6.40  above  the  horison.  Above  the  plain  of  Siagun—which  Is 
much  uearer  than  that  of  Tapi»^ChimboraBO  is  elevated  only  8,646  feet.  Abont 
a  fourth  of  its  height  is  covered  with  perennial  snow,  and  tlie  base  of  this  snowy 
sone  is  more  than  22,000  feet  round,  whilst  the  dome  or  cnpohs  978  feet  below  tho 
summit,  is  stiU  4,380  feet  in  diameter.  From  Its  extreme  altitude,  and  the  daxxUng 
whiteness  of  its  niowi,  it  is  seen  at  a  great  di«tanoe :  it  is  distinctiy  visible  from 
the  rock  of  Muerto,  to  the  8.  W.  of  the  Isle  of  Puna,— a  distance  of  47  leagues;  nay, 
it  Is  visible  at  a  distanos  of  180  miles  at  sea,  but  merely,  howsvor,  as  a  slni^  poina, 
.  Aht  rsstof  the  Andes  being  Invisible. 
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dniges  of  a  baliery :  tliete  tralneodoss  Mmods  mre  even  dUtimraislied 
oa  the  F^ific  ocean,  to  the  S.W.  of  tbe  Isle  of  Pnniu  In  time  toI- 
Haxue  ezploBioDs,  ronning  lavas  seem  totally  unknown ;  bat  prodiinow 
qwntities  of  mod  are  thrown  ont ;  and,  what  is  sniprising,  vastqnan- 
totoee  of  fish,  so  as  somettmes,  by  their  pntrefttction,  to  infect  the  ur 
Iheee  fish  are  front  two  to  four  inches  long,  and  seem  to  be  little  in* 
jnred  by  the  hot  water.  They  are  the  same  with  those  fomid  in  the 
nvnJets  at  Uie  bottom  of  the  volcanoes ;  but  they  are  very  rare  in  the 
nvalets,  which  diey  probably  remonnt,  in  order  to  pass  to  snbterrane* 
oos  lakes.  The  volcanoes,  which  are  gradoally  extii^ishing,  are  also 
gradoally  filling  with  water,  as  in  the  extinct  volcanoes  the  crater  generally 
forms  a  lake. 

In  connexion  with  these  dreadful  phenomena,  earthquakes  are  frequent. 
In  1698,  in  consequence  of  an  explosion,  a  great  part  of  the  rolcano  of 
Carguairazo  fell  in.  Torrents  of  mud  and  water  issued  from  the  opened 
sides  of  the  mountain,  and  laid  waste  the  neighbouring  country.  This 
dreadful  catastrophe  was  followed  by  an  earthquake,  which,  in  the  adja^ 
cent  towns  of  Hambato  and  Tacunga,  swallowed  thousands  of  inhabitants. 
In  1755,  Quito  was  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake.  But  the  most  de- 
structive visitation  of  this  kind  took  place  on  the  4th  of  February,  1797, 
when,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  thinness  of  the  population,  about 
40,000  of  the  natives  perished,  buried  under  tlie  ruins  of  their  houses, 
swallowed  up  in  the  crevices,  or  drowned  in  lakes  that  were  suddenly 
formed.* 

From  the  most  eastern  range  of  the  mountains  of  New  Granada,  a  num- 
ber of  projecting  ridges  are  thrown  to  the  east,  and  traverse  the  Caraccas 
and  Spanish  Guiana  in  difierent  directions.  The  province  of  Maracaibo, 
m  the  department  of  Sulia,  is  almost  entirely  encircled  with  mountains, 
for  at  N.  lat.  6^  50 ,  the  Eastern  Andes  diyerge  into  two  branches.  The  west- 
ern runs  straight  N.  till  it  terminates  on  the  coast  W.  of  Cape  Vela;  the 
other,  after  running  70  miles  parallel  with  the  former  branch,  changes  its 
direction  to  the  N.E.  for  20O  miles,  when  it  diverges  into  two  separate 
ranges,— one  of  these  runs  N.W.  as  far  as  the  source  of  the  Tocuyo,  a 
distance  of  100  British  miles ;  here  changing  its  direction  to  the  N.E.,  it 
rans  parallel  with  that  stream,  till  its  entrance  into  tbe  sea,  a  distance  of 
180  British  miles.  The  other  branch  runs  first  N.E.  and  then  E.  for  200 
British  miles,  when  it  turns  S.E.  for  120  miles ;  and  thence  running  N.E, 
for  nearly  SOO  miles,  finally  terminates  on  the  sea-shore  at  the  gulf  of 
Fuia.     This  chain  obtains  the  appellation  of  the  mountains  of  Paria  and 

*  In  tlie  town  of  Quito  littie  danuige  was  rastained ;  but  the  snliteKTaiieoafl  tbondtr, 
and  sbodka  repeated  erery  six  hours,  spread  unceasing  horror  and  dismay.  On  the  5tb, 
in  the  evening,  it  was  known  that  Tacunga,  and  dl  the  hamlets  in  its  yicinity,  weie 
utterly  destroyed,  not  one  stone  beini^  left  on  another.     Many  perished,  and  the  stench 
of  the  dead  hodies  infected  the  snrflYors..    Near  Hambato  many  mountains  split  asun- 
der, and  hy  their  sudden  foil  occasioned  still  greater  destruction  amone  the  living. 
Quero^  with  all  its  people,  was  instantaneondy  huripd,  hy  a  cliff  which  fell  on  the 
town.     Pelileo  was  overwhelmed  hy  a  stream  of  water,  tlie  circumjacent  lands  wen  idl 
tnuispooed,  and  deadly  silence  declared  the  general  ruin.     The  elegant  town  of  Rio- 
bamba,  10  miles  south  of  Chimboraao,  became  one  heap  of  ruins  and  desolation,  and 
soon  totally  disappeared ;  for  the  peak  of  Sicalpa  falling  on  the  town,  and  stopping  the 
two  riven  that  pass  by  it,  formed  a  lake,  so  that  even  the  ruins  were  not  vmble;  of 
9.000  inhabitants,  onljr  400  eaoaped.    Alausi  also  sufRned  greatly.    The  fata  of  Cueoe^ 
Loya,  Jacn,  Gnayaqiul,  was  at  that  time  unlcnown ;  but  the  shocks  did  not  seem  to 
extend  so  far  in  that  direction.     The  cause  seemed  to  preceed  from  the  volcano  of 
Tonguragua,  as  the  tremendous  snhierraneous  thunders  ulproeeeded  from  that  qoar- 
tff.   Towards  the  north,  the  earthquake  was  felt  as  far  as  Astos,  more  than  9¥>  milss 
direct  distance  from  Riobamba. 
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New  Andalusia^  and  separates  the  maritime  trad  from  the  plains  of  the 
Oroonoko.  The  N.E.  extremity  of  this  diain  is  the  lughest  part  of  the 
nnge,  heing^  npwards  of  5,000  feet  in  perpendicolar  height,  llie  sammit 
of  this  part  of  the  chain  is  destitute  of  Tegetatiou,  and  flattened  like  that 
of  Mowna  Roa,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  From  the  steepness  of  its  de- 
scent towards  the  coast,  it  resemhles  a  perpendicolar  wall,  and  has  there- 
fore obtained  from  Spanish  navigators  the  appellation  of  the  Mesa.  The 
form  of  a  very  deep  valley  on  the  northern  declivity,  which  resembles  the 
inside  of  a  ship,  has  obtained  for  the  N.E.  part  of  the  chain  the  appella- 
tion of  the  Brigantine  mountains.  These  different  chains  of  monntains 
encircle  a  number  of  charming  valleys,  three  of  which  are  remarkable  for 
their  elevation  above  the  sea,  rising  like  steps  one  above  another ;  that  of 
the  Caraccas  is  the  highest,  being  2,660  feet,  according  to  Humboldt, 
above  the  sea ;  while  the  basin  of  Aragua  has  only  1,350  feet  of  elevation ; 
and  the  Llanos,  or  reedy  plains  of  Mooi,  are  only  600  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  shore.  The  medium  height  of  the  cordillera  of  the  coast  is  from 
4,000  to  5,000  feet  high.  The  highest  summits  are  the  Silla  de  Caraceas, 
or  the  Saddle  mountain,'  the  Ficacho,  and  the  Tumeriqulriy  which  rise 
respectively  8,635,  8,172,  and  5,940  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Hie 
Nevada  of  Merida,  to  the  S.  of  the  lake  of  Maracaibo,  and  in  the  chain 
that  encircles  it  on  the  S.  and  E.,  is  the  highest  known  summit  in  the  dis- 
trict, being  upwards  of  15,000  feet  of  absolute  elevation,  and  always  cov- 
ered with  snow.  The  northern  mountains  that  skirt  the  shore,  and  those 
that  divide  the  maritime  tract  from  the  plains  of  the  Oroonoko,  are  chiefly 
calcareous,  resting  on  granite,  gneiss,  or  quartz ;  and  are  whkt  are  termed, 
by  geologists  of  the  Wernerian  school,  secondary  mountains. 

The  mountains  which  traveree  the  interior  of  the  eastern  part  of  Colom- 
bia, or,  properly  speaking,  Spanish  Guiana,  are  primitive  mountains,  aad 
are  denominated  by  Humboldt,  the  Cordillera  of  the  Cataracts  of  the 
Oroonoko,  This  primitive  chain  was  explored  by  Humboldt,  for  a  distance 
of  600  British  miles  and  upwards  from  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Negro,  as 
fax  as  the  mission  of  Esmeraldas,  the  highest  Spanish  settlement  on  the 
Oroonoko.  Beyond  this  point  the  chain  ia  very  little  known,  runmng 
dirongh  unexplored  and  almost  inaccessible  wilds,  occupied  by  fierce, 
warlike,  and  independent  savages.  This  chain  leaves  the  truidc  of  the 
Andes,  at  3**  N.  lat.,  between  the  sources  of  the  Meta  and  Guaviari ;  run- 
ning N.E.  from  the  paramos  of  Tuqtdllo  and  San  Martin ;  it  rises  into  the 
lofty  summits  of  Umama  and  Canavamiy  and  pours  forth  the  Meta  and 
other  large  tributary  streams  of  die  Oroonoko ;  after  which  it  forms  the 
roudalSf  or  tremendous  rapids  of  Atture  and  Maypure,  in  N.  lat.  5®, — ^the 
only  openings  at  present  existing  between  the  interior  of  the  continent  and 
the  plains  of  the  Maranon.  Thence,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  Hum- 
boldt, the  chain  proceeds  still  N.E.  as  fJEU*  as  the  Caroni,  the  main  ridg^ 
sending  forth  lateral  branches  of  120  leagues  in  extent.  Farther  to  the 
E.  the  chain  is  little  known,  as  all  access  to  the  source  of  the  Oroonoko, 


*  Towards  the  ms,  the  Silla  riies  like  a  perpemUcnlsr  wall  to  the  height  aboTe  men- 
tioned, and  preeenCs  the  steepett  precipice  perhape  of  any  mountain  in  the  globes— the 
angle  of  aeeent,  or  dmee  of  ilope^  being  6^  2Sf,  which  renders  all  attempts  to  soide  It 
from  the  sea  ImpossiUe.  The  mean  arersge  of  dope  of  the  peak  of  'I'eneriile  is  only 
12*29;  that  of  Vesuvius,  12*  41';  ^tna,  fO"  l^;  and  cTen  the  side  of  Mont  Blanc, 
which  fooss  the  Alice  Blanche  on  the  south,  end  which  seems  so  precipitous  to  the  eysL 
as  If  it  had  been  cut  perpendicularly  from  top  to  bottom,  has  an  angle  of  only  46*  of 
Bsoent.  A  dope  of  65  demss  is  quite  Inaoosssible  to  human  foot ;  in  aU  the  Alps,  whe- 
ther of  Switaerland  or  Italy,  not  a  rock  has  yet  been  leond,  with  sn  ai^  «f  devation 
perpendicular  to  the  borison,  beyond  1,600  feet  in  hdght. 
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and  tlie  central  inoantain8»  ia  baired  ap  by  the  fetocity  of  tlie  G«iacaa  and 
Gmgariboa.  Beyond  the  aonrcea  of  the  Qroonoko,  this  chain  waa  explored 
in  1780,  hy  Don  Antonio  Santoa,  who  haTing  made  himaelf  acquainted 
with  the  Tariona  dialects  of  the  Indian  tribes^  and  aasnmed  the  Indian  dxeaa, 
passed  from  the  month  of  the  Caioni,  where  it  enters  the  Oroonoko,  to 
the  small  lake  of  Parima,  and  disclosed  the  oontiniialion  of  this  chain  be* 
tween  4**  and  5*"  N.  laU  where  it  is  60  leagnes  in  breadth,  diyiding  the 
waters  which  fall  into  the  Esseqnibo  and  Oroonoko  firom  those  which  do* 
scend  to  the  Maranon.  Tins  range  is  lower  here  than  at  the  head  of  the 
Oroonoko,  and  is  denominated  the  Serratua  de  Quhnperopaeaf  and  Paca* 
ratmo.  A  few  degrees  farther  £.  it  spreads  oat  agun,  and  bends  S.  to 
the  Canno  Pirara,  almig  the  Rio  Mao,  near  whidi  ia  the  Cerro  or  lull  of 
Ucucumaa,  consisting  entirely  of  a  yery  shining  and  yellow  mica  slate, 
which  procnred  for  it,  from  the  crMinlity  of  early  travellers,  the  magnifi- 
cent appellation  of  El  Dorado^  or  *  the  Golden  moantain.'  Beyond  the 
Esseqnibo,  the  range  is  denominated  the  mountains  of  Tunmcurag^  and 
rnns  from  N.  to  S.  and  S.£«,  diriding  Spanish  Guiana  from  Dntcb,  French, 
and  British  Gniana,  and  giving  birth  to  the  commercial  streams  of  Snrinaniy 
Berbioe,  and  MaronL  This  last  range  is  granitic,  and  of  great  extent,  tbo 
same  gneiss  being  found  at  8"  20^  and  2^  l^'  N.  lat. ;  and  is  inlmbited  by 
nnmerons  savage  tribes,  little,  or  rather  not  at  all  known  in  Europe.  That 
part  of  the  chaia  immediately  to  the  W.  of  the  Caroni,  is  denominated 
the  moontains  of  Vsupama  and  liamac.  Where  the  Upper  Caroni  is  se- 
parated from  the  upper  course  of  the  Parima,  which  runs  through  the  lake 
of  the  same  name,  the  range  is  denominated  the  mountains  of  Fisrima. 
Where  it  divides  the  coarse  of  the  Parima,  and  the  lake,  from  the  streama 
that  descend  W.  to  the  Oroonoko,  it  is  denominated  the  mountains  of  Mei 
and  Tuguruaca.  The  chain  of  the  cataracts  of  the  Oroonoko  nowhere 
rises  to  a  very  great  height,  the  mean  elevation  being  only  4,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  Uie  sea.  The  greatest  elevation  occurs  where  the  volcanic 
mountain  of  Duida,  in  the  vicinity  of  Esmeraldas,  in  N.  lat.  3®  IS',  rears 
its  enormous  mass  from  the  midst  of  a  luxuriant  plain,  clothed  with  the 
tropical  productions  of  palms  and  ananas,  and  discharging  from  its  steep 
sides,  about  the  end  of  tl|e  rainy  season,  volumes  of  incessant  flames.  No 
one  has  yet  had  the  resolution  or  perseverance  to  climb  through  the  tang- 
ling and  rampant  bushes  to  its  peak,  which,  measured  trigonometrically  by 
Humboldt,  gave  an  altitude  of  8,465  feet  above  the  sea.  The  whole 
mountainous  group  which  forms  this  range  is  distinguished  by  the  abrupt 
descent  of  its  south  side :  nor  is  it  less  remarkable  for  containing  no  rocks 
of  secondary  formation,  or  exhibiting  any  vestige  of  petrifactions  and  or- 
ganic remains,  or  any  casing  of  sandstone  or  calcareous  matter :  being 
wholly  composed  of  granite,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  and  home  blende,— sub- 
stances peculiar  to  primitive  mountains. 

Bays  and  CapesJ^  The  principal  bays  on  the  Atlantic  are  those  of 
PortobellOf  Danen,  and  Zinu,  the  bay  and  harbour  of  Carthagena,  and  that 
of  Sania  Martha,  On  the  Pacific  are  the  bays  of  Panama^  Si  Miguel^ 
and  GuayaquiL  The  chief  capes  on  the  Atlantic  coast  are  those  of  Fela^ 
and  Puniu*  GaUlnat ;  and  on  the  Pacific,  those  of  PurUa  Mala,  San 
Francisco,  and  Blanco, 

Rivers.']  The  Darien,  Chagre^  and  Conception  rivers,  fall  into  the 
Atlantic ;  the  TocuyOy  Guiges^  Aroa^  Yaracuy,  Tuy,  Unara,  Neviri,  Man^ 
tanareSf  and  Guarapichi,  flow  N.  to  the  Caribbean  sea ;  down  on  the 
roast  of  the  Pacific  are  innumerable  streams,  descending  from  the  west- 
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em  fiace  of  the  Andes  to  the  sea  after  yeiy  short  courses.     In  the  iote- 
rior  is  the  Magdalena,  with  its  tributary  streams ;  all  the  other  rivers 
of  this  immense  tract  disembogue  themseWes  into  the  Oroonoko  and  the 
Maranon,  already  described  in  our  introductory  article.     The  Magdalena 
is  a  very  large  stream,  called  the  Rio  Grande^  or  <  Great  river,'  by  the 
Spaniards.     It  rises  in  the  province  of  Popayan,  from  a  small  lake  oJled 
Papas,  in  N.  lat.  P  5(y,  and  W.  long.  75*"  3(K,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
eastern  with  the  central  chain  of  the  Andes.     Two  hundred  and  ten  Bri- 
tish miles  from  its  source,  it  receives  the  river  of  BogqiUy  Paii,  or  FmaOj 
85  British  miles  S.W.  of  the  capital ;  200  miles  farther  down,  it  receives 
the  Susahila  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  large  streams  from  an  eastern 
ramification  of  the  Andes,  which  separates  all  the  streams  which  run  W. 
into  the  Magdalena,  from  those  which  descend  £•  to  the  Oroonoko ;  150 
miles  &rther  onwards  it  receives  the  large  stream  of  the  Cauca ;  and  150 
British  miles  below,  it  enters  the  Carribbean  sea,  or  Atlantic,  after  a  com* 
parative  course  of  700  miles.     At  its  mouth  it  is  two  leagues  broad ;  and 
the  current  is  so  rapid  that  large  vessels  cannot  go  up  the  stream,  but  are 
obliged  to  discharge  their  goods  into  canoes,  which  are  towed  along  by  the 
banks,  and  occupy  two  months  in  their  passage  to  where  it  ceases  to  he 
navigable,  though  they  are  only  three  weeks  in  coming  down.     Like  other 
tropical  rivers,  it  is  subject  to  great  inundations.     The  river  Cauca  rises 
on  the  western  side  of  the  central  ridge  of  the  Andes,  which  divides  it  from 
^e  valley  of  the  Magdalena,  in  lat.  2"  34^,  at  the  pass  of  Gouanacas, 
within  100  fathoms  of  a  source  of  the  Magdalena.     Ito  course  is  parallel 
with  that  of  the  Magdalena,  into  which  it  falls  after  a  course  of  more  than 
500  miles.     Of  the  scenery  along  the  Magdalena,  Mollien  says,  "  the  fer- 
tile banks  of  this  river,  which  ought  to  be  covered  with  cocoa,  sugar,  cof- 
fee, indigo,  cotton,  and  tobacco  plantations,  and  which  should  present  the 
thirsty  traveller  with  the  delicious  fruits  of  the  tropics,  are  covered  with 
thick  bushes,  bindweed,  and  thorns,  from  the  midst  of  which  shoot  up  the 
cocoa  and  other  palm-trees.     The  solitude  of  the  forests  on  its  unculti- 
vated borders,  the  heat  that  we  experienced,  and  the  blacks  who,  at  consi- 
derable intervals,  were  seen  seated  in  their  cabins  of  reeds,  surrounded  by 
fields  of  maize,  or  cleaving  the  current  of  the  river  in  hollow  trees,  trans- 
ported me  in  imagination  to  the  wilds  of  Africa."     The  river  in  many 
respects  reminded  our  traveller  of  the  Senegal.   Other  travellers,  however, 
speak  in  very  different  terms  of  the  scenery  on  the  banks.     The  conflu- 
ence of  the  Cauca  and  the  Magdalena,  below  Monpox,  is  especially  inter- 
esting.     '*  For  a  river  scene,"  we  are  told,  "  nothing  can  be  more  grand 
than  the  junction  of  these  two  majestic  streams,  whose  waters  seem  to  con- 
tend with  each  other  for  the  superiority ;  and  it  is  not  till  after  a  distance 
of  several  leagues,  that  the  clearer  stream  of  the  Cauca  is  ultimately  en- 
gulfed in  the  more  muddy  Magdalena.     At  the  point  where  they  meet, 
the  scenery  is  strikingly  beautiful ;  the  banks  of  each  being  clothed  with 
wood.     The  picturesque  little  village  of  Pinto,  built  in  a  grove  of  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  and  characterized  by  two  mango-trees  in  the  centre,  (a  peculi- 
arity observable  in  most  of  the  villages  on  the  river,)  forms  a  beautiful 
object  on  the  west  bank,  at  the  spot  where  the  rivers  meet.     Fine  rising 
woodlands  to  the  S.W.,  and  the  mountains  to  the  N.,  add  greatly  to  the 
grandeur  and  msjesty  of  the  scene." 

FaU  of  Tequendatna.-}  «  The  elevated  plain  on  which  Bogota  stands,*' 
says  M.  Humboldt,  "  resembles,  in  a  variety  of  circumstances,  that  which 
IS  bnrrounded  by  the  Mexican  lakes.     Each  of  these  plains  is  higher  than 
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the  aiuDiiiit  of  St  Benuurd,  Ifae  fint  being  about  8,800  feet,  and  the  second 
7,440  feet  abore  the  lend  of  the  ocean.  The  valley  of  Mexico  is  bounded 
by  a  circular  wall  of  mountaina  of  pofphyry,  and  its  centre  is  covered 
with  water ;  for  the  numerous  torrents  which  rush  into  the  valley  found 
no  outlet  until  the  Europeans  had  dug  the  canal  of  Hnebuetoca.    The  plain 
of  Bogota  is  also  encircled  with  lofiy  mountains  ;  and  the  perfect  level  of 
the  soil,  its  geological  structure,  the  form  of  the  rocks  of  Snba  and  Faca* 
fiativa,  which  rise  like  small  islands  in  the  midst  of  the  savannas,  seem  all 
to  indicate  the  existence  of  an  ancient  lake.    The  river  of  Funzha,  usually 
called  the  lUo  de  Bogoia,  into  which  flow  the  waters  of  the  valley,  forced 
its  way  through  the  mountains  to  the  S.W.  of  Bogota.     Near  the  farm  of 
Teqnendama,  this  river  rushes  from  the  plain  by  a  narrow  outlet  into  a 
crevice,  which  descends  towards  the  basin  of  the  river  Magdalena.    Were 
an  attempt  made  to  close  this  passage,  which  is  the  sole  opening  out  of  the 
valley  of  Bogota,  these  fertile  plains  would  gradually  be  converted  into  a 
sheet  of  water  like  the  Mexican  lake."     The  salio,  or  hU  of  the  Rio  de 
Bogota,  is  650  feet  in  depth,  but  composed  of  two  leaps  down  a  neariy 
perpendicular  rock.     This  overwhelming  body  of  water,  **  when  it  first 
parts  from  its  bed,  forms  a  broad  arch  of  a  glassy  appearance ;  a  little 
lower  down  it  assumes  a  fleecy  form ;   and   ultimately,  in  its  progress 
downwards,  shoots    forth   into   millions  of  tubular  shapes,  whidh  chase 
each   other  more  like   sky-rockets  than  any  thing  else  I  can  compare 
them  to.     The  changes   are  as  singularly  beautiful  as  they  are  varied, 
owing  to  the  difference  of  gravitation  and  the  rapid  evaporation  which 
takes   place   before   reaching  the  bottom.     The  noise  with   which  this 
immense  body  of  vrater   fid  Is,  is  quite   astounding ;    sending  up  dense 
clouds  of  vapour,  which  rise  to  a  considerable  height,  and  mingle  with 
the   atmosphere^  forming  in  their  ascent  the   most   beautiful    rainbows. 
The  most  conclusive  proof  of  the  extraordinary  evaporation,  is  the  com- 
paratively small  stream  which  runs  off  from  the  foot  of  the  fall.     To 
give  you  some  idea  of  its  tremendous  force,  it  is  an  asserted  fact,  that 
experiments  have  more  than  once  been  made  of  forcing  a  buUock  into 
the  stream,  atid  diat  no  vestige  of  him  has  been  found  at  the  bottom, 
but  a  few  of  his  bones.     To  give  due  effect  to  this  mighty  work,  na- 
ture seems  to  have  lavished  all  the  grand   accompaniments  of  scenery, 
to  render  it  the  most  wonderful  and  enchanting  of  objects.     From  the 
rocky  sides  of  its  immense    basin,  hung  with   shrubs   and    bushes,  nu- 
merous springs  and  tributary  streams  add  their  mite  to  the  grand  effect. 
At  the  bottom,  the  water  which  runs  off  rushes  impetuously  along  a 
stony  bed,  overhung  with  trees,  and  loses  itself  in  a  dark  winding  of 
the  rock.     From  the  level  of  the  river,  where  you  stand  to  witness  this 
sublime  scene,  the  mountains  rise  to  a  great  height,  and  are  completely 
covered  with  wood ;  and  at  one  opening  is  an  extensive  prospect,  which, 
on  a  clear  day,  encompasses  some  distant  mountains  in  the  province  of 
Antioquia,  whose  summits  are  clothed  with  perpetual  snow.     Hovering 
over  the  frightful  chasm,  are  various  birds  of  the  most  beautiful  plumage, 
peculiar  to  the  spot,  and  differing  from  any  I  have  before  seen.     Although 
the  river  loses,  in  falling,  a  great  part  of  its  water,  which  is  reduced  to 
vapour,  the  rapidity  of  the  lower  current  obliges  the  spectator  to  keep  at 
the  distance  of  nearly  450  feet  from  the  basin  dug  out  by  the  fall.    A  few 
feeble  rays  of  noon  fall  on  the  bottom  of  the  crevice.     The  solitude  of  the 
place,  the  richness  of  the  vegetation,  and  the  dreadful  roar  that  strikes 
upon  the  ear,  contribute  to  render  the  foot  of  the  cataract  of  Teqnendama 
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one  of  the  wildest  scenes  that  can  be  fbvnd  in  the  cordilleras."  The  colvnifl 
of  vapour,  rising  like  a  thick  cloud,  is  seen  from  the  walks  round  Bogou 
at  5  leagues'  distance. 

Natural  Bridge  of  PandiJ]  "  The  Tallef  of  leononxo,  or  Pandi,"  says 
Humboldt,  <'  is  less  remarkable  for  its  dimensions  than  for  the  singular 
form  of  its  rocks,  which  seem  to  have  been  carved  by  the  hand  of  man. 
Their  naked  and  barren  summits  present  the  most  picturesque  contrast 
with  the  tufts  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  cover  the  brinks  of  the  crevice. 
The  small  torrent  which  has  made  itself  a  passage  through  the  valley  of 
Icononzo,  is  called  Bio  de  la  Suma  Paz :  it  fiedU  from  the  eastern  chain  of 
the  Andes,  which  divides  the  basin  of  the  Magdalena  from  the  vast  plains 
of  the  Meta,  the  Guaviare,  and  the  Orinoco.  The  toirent,  confined  in  a 
bed  almost  inaccessible,  could  not  have  been  crossed  without  extr«ne  diffi- 
culty, had  not  nature  provided  two  bridges  of  rocks.  The  deep  crevice 
through  which  it  rushes,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  valley  of  Pandi.  Near  the 
bridge,  the  waters  keep  their  direction  from  £.  to  W.,  for  a  length  of  be- 
tween 4  and  5,000  yards.  The  river  forms  two  beautiful  cascades  at  the 
point  where  it  enters  the  crevice  on  the  west  of  Doa,  and  where  it  escapes 
in  its  descent  towards  Melgar.  This  crevice  was  probably  formed  by  an 
earthquake,  and  resembles  an  enormous  vein  from  which  the  mineral  sub- 
stance has  been  extracted.  The  neighbouring  mountains  are  of  grit-stone 
(iand'Stein)y  with  a  clay  cement.  In  the  valley  of  Icononzo,  this  grit- 
stone is  composed  of  two  distinct  rocks ;  one,  extremely  compact  and 
quartzose,  with  a  small  portion  of  cement,  and  scarcely  any  fissures  of 
stratification,  lies  on  a  schistous  grit-stone  with  a  fine  grain,  and  divided 
into  an  infinite  number  of  small  strata,  extremely  thin,  and  almost  hori- 
^ntal.  It  is  probable  that  the  compact  stratum  resisted  the  shock  which 
rent  these  mountains,  and  that  it  is  the  continuity  of  this  stratum  whi<di 
forms  the  bridge.  This  natural  arch  is  46  feet  in  length  and  nearly  40 
in  breadth  :  its  thickness  in  the  centre  is  about  7  feet.  Experiments  care- 
fully made  gave  us  312  feet  for  the  height  of  the  upper  bridge  above  the 
level  of  the  torrent.  The  Indians  of  F^di  have  formed,  for  the  safety  of 
travellers,  (who,  however,  seldom  visit  this  desert  country,)  a  small  balus- 
trade of  reeds,  which  extends  along  the  road  leading  to  this  upper  bridge. 
Sixty  feet  below  this  natural  bridge  is  another,  to  which  we  are  led  by  a  nar- 
row pathway,  which  descends  upon  the  brink  of  the  crevice*  Three  enormous 
masses  of  rock  have  fallen  so  as  to  support  each  other.  That  in  the  mid- 
dle forms  the  key  of  the  arch ;  an  accident  which  might  have  given  the 
natives  an  idea  of  arches  in  masonry, — as  unknown  to  the  people  of  the 
New  World  as  it  was  to  the  ancient  Egyptians.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
decide  the  question,  whether  these  masses  of  rock  have  been  projected 
from  a  great  distance,  or  whether  they  are  the  fragments  of  an  arch  bro- 
ken on  the  spot,  but  originally  like  the  upper  natural  bridge.  The  latter 
conjecture  seems  probable,  from  a  similar  event  which  happened  to  the 
Coliseum  at  Rome,  where,  in  a  half-ruined  wall,  several  stones  were  stop- 
ped in  their  descent,  because,  in  fidling,  they  accidentally  formed  an  arch. 
In  the  middle  of  the  second  bridge  of  Icononzo  is  a  hollow  of  more  than 
8  yards  square,  through  which  is  perceived  the  bottom  of  the  abyss.  The 
torrent  seems  to  flow  through  a  dark  cavern,  whence  arises  a  lugubriouf 
noise,  caosed  by  the  numberless  flights  of  nocturnal  birds  that  haunt  the 
crevice,  and  which  we  were-  led  at  first  to  mistake  for  those  bats  of  gigan- 
tic size  so  well  known  in  the  equinoctial  regions.  Thousands  of  them  are 
seen  flying  over  the  surftbce  of  the  water.     The  Indiana  assured  us  that 
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these  birds  are  of  the  use  of  a  fowl,  with  s  cnnred  besk  and  an  owl's  eyHi 
They  are  called  cocas ;  and  the  unif onn  colour  of  their  plumage,  which  is 
a  browoiah  gray,  leads  me  to  think,  that  they  belong  to  the  gemu  of  the 
caprimulgus^  the  species  of  which  are  to  Tarions  in  die  cordilleraa.  It  is 
impossible  to  catch  them,  on  aocoont  of  the  depth  of  the  valley ;  and  they 
can  be  examined  only  by  throwing  down  rockets  to  illumine  the  aides  of 
the  crevioei  The  height  of  the  natoral  bridge  of  Icononso  above  the 
ocean  is  2,850  feet.  A  phenomenon  similar  to  the  upper  bridge  exists  in 
the  mountains  of  Virginia,  in  the  county  of  Rockbridge.  The  natural 
bridge  of  Cedar  Creek,  in  Virginia,  is  a  cslcareons  arch  of  56  feet  at  its 
opemng :  its  height  above  the  waters  of  the  river  is  224  feet.  The  eartheiA 
bridge  of  Rumichaca,  on  the  declivity  of  the  porphyritic  mountains  of 
Chumban,  in  the  province  of  Los  Psstos ;  the  bric^  of  Madre  de  Dior, 
or  Danto^  near  Totoniloo,  in  Mexico ;  the  pierced  rock  near  Grandola,  in 
the  province  of  Alentejo,  in  Portugal ;  are  geological  phenomena,  which 
bear  some  resemblance  to  the  bridge  of  Icononso.  But  I  doubt  whether, 
in  any  part  of  the  globe,  a  phenomenon  has  been  discovered  so  extraordl* 
nary  as  that  of  the  three  masses  of  rocks  which  support  each  other  by 
forming  a  natural  arch." 

Ijakesi\  The  principal  lakes  in  Colombia  are  those  of  Maracalbo, 
Parima,  Ipava,  Amaca,  and  VdUndcu  Of  these  the  lake  of  Maraodbo  is 
best  known,  and  most  deserving  of  notice.  The  lagoon  of  Maracaibo  is 
nearly  in  the  form  of  a  decanter,  lying  from  N.  to  S.,  its  neck  communi- 
cating with  the  sea.  It  is  150  miles  long,  by  90  miles  of  greatest  breadth ; 
and  450  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  deep,  and  navigable  for  vessels  of 
the  greatest  siae ;  but  the  entrance  to  it  is  obstructed  by  a  bar  of  sand. 
When  strong  breezes  prevail,  its  waves  are  so  violently  agitated  as  to 
overwhelm  the  canoes  and  small  craft ;  but  it  is  seldom  visited  by  huiri- 
eaaes.  Its  water  is  fresh ;  but  when  a  gale  blows  strongly  from  the  sea, 
it  acquires  a  brackish  taste,  from  its  mixture  with  the  waves  of  the  sea. 
The  tide  is  more  perceptible  on  this  lake  than  on  the  sea-coast.  It 
abounds  with  every  species  of  fish  which  the  rivers  of  South  America 
produce,  with  the  singular  exception  of  the  tortoise ;  but  its  shores  are  so 
sterile  and  noxious  as  to  discoorage  industry  and  population,  insomuch 
Uiat  the  Indians  prefer  dwelling  in  huts  erected,  by  a  particular  construc- 
tion, on  the  lake  itself.  To  the  N.E.  o(  the  lake,  at  a  place  called  Mine, 
in  the  most  barren  part  of  its  borders,  is  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  mineral 
pitch.  The  vapours  exhaled  from  this  mine  are  so  inflammable,  that, 
daring  night,  phosphoric  fires  are  continually  seen  hovering  above  it, 
which  serve  as  a  light-house  and  compass  to  the  Indiana  and  Spamards 
who  navigate  the  lake.  A  vast  number  of  rivers  and  rivulets  discharge 
themselves  into  the  lake  from  the  mountains,  that  encompass  it  in  the  form 
of  a  horse  shoe. 

The  lake  of  Valencia^  though  small,  when  compared  with  that  of 
Maracaibo,  is  a  much  more  pleasing  and  interesting  object,  both  in  point 
of  beauty  and  utility.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  40  miles  long,  by  12  of 
greatest  breadth.  Though  fed  by  20  rivers,  this  lake  has  no  visible  oat- 
let,  and  yet  neither  its  depth  nor  its  extent  appear  to  increase.  The  con- 
tributions from  so  many  rivers  may  perhaps  be  no  more  than  sufficient  to 
supply  the  drain  caused  by  the  constant  and  dense  evapontion  of  a  tropical 
sun;  and  there  is  no  necessity  to  have  recourse,  with  Depona,  to  the 
theory  of  a  subterraneous  passage,  to  account  for  the  fact,  as  lakes  are  to 
be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  world  which,  like  this  lake,  receive  many 
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rirers  and  have  no  Tisible  efflux.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  magni- 
ficent and  delightful  than  the  surrounding  scenery.  The  rich  and  beauti- 
ful valley  in  ivhich  it  lies,  surrounded  with  mountdna,  except  on  the  W., 
and  the  numerous  islands  scattered  over  its  surface,  give  it  a  striking 
similarity  to  Loch  Lomond,  the  most  interesting  of  our  Scottish  lakes. 

The  three  other  lakes  being  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  Guiana,  and 
amidst  mountains,  have  never  been  explored  by  Europeans,  and  are  only 
known  in  the  relations  of  early  travellers,  and  figured  on  maps.  The 
famed  lake  of  Parima,  called  also  ParanapiHncay  or  '  the  White  sea,' 
was  the  theme  of  former  wonder,  and  celebrated  as  the  noted  seat  of  Ei 
Doradof  or  '  the  Golden  city,'  the  streets  of  which  were  paved  with  gold, 
and  shone  like  the  sun ;  and  which  fable  occasioned  the  death  of  many  a 
daring  adventurer,  and  turned  the  head  of  poor  Raleigh.  According  to 
La  Cruz,  it  is  100  British  miles  in  length,  by  50  in  breadth ;  but  from  the 
report  of  Don  Antonio  Santos,  this  lake  is  of  little  consequence ;  as  he 
was  informed  by  the  Indians  that  it  was  of  small  size  and  depth. 
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Climate  and  Seasom*']  Under  the  tropics,  what  are  usually  termed 
winter  and  summer,  mean  only  the  wet  and  dry  seasons,  and  the  former 
is  often  superior  in  warmth.  The  dry  season  may  be  regarded  as  the 
coldest  and  most  healthy,  somewhat  re-invigorating  the  inhabitants  ener- 
vated by  the  climate.  At  Guayaquil,  the  rainy  season  continues  from  January 
to  June ;  and  the  dry  from  June  to  December.  The  inundations  are  so  great 
at  Guayaquil,  that  the  coast  is  one  sheet  of  water  up  to  the  sides  of  the 
Andes,  where  the  inhabitants  retire  with  their  herds.  Fevers,  diarrhoeas, 
dysenteries,  vomiting,  and  spasms,  then  prevail,  and  the  mortality  is  great. 
The  temperature  of  the  air  at  this  place,  is  so  uniformly  between  29"  and 
32°  of  the  centigrade  thermometer,'  that  the  people  complain  of  cold  when 
the  thermometer  suddenly  falls  to  23°  or  24°.  At  Carthagena,  the  rainy 
season  lasts  from  May  to  November.  From  April  to  December,  the 
heats  are  so  terrible  and  destructive,  when  the  black  vomit  prevails.  At 
Santa  Martha,  the  climate  is  more  cool  and  healthy.  At  Popayan,  in  the 
interior,  the  driest  months  are  June,  July,  and  August,  when  the  south 
winds  blow  from  the  snowy  mountains  and  paramo  of  Purasi.  On  the 
table-land  from  Quito  to  Popayan,  it  may  be  said  to  be  an  eternal  spring, 
the  temperature  being  uniform  during  tho  whole  year,  notwithstanding 
that  violent  storms  of  thunder  and  lightning  frequently  occur.  At  Bogota, 
the  climate  is  unexpectedly  cold  considering  its  latitude,  but  still  it  may 
be  almost  deemed  a  perpetual  spring.  On  the  declivity  of  the  Andes, 
from  3,000  to  5,000  feet  in  height,  a  soft  spring  temperature  perpetually 
reigns,  never  varying  more  than  seven  or  eight  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 
The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  equally  unknown,  the  mean  heat  of  the 
whole  year  being  from  68  to  70  degrees.^ 

"  Under  the  equator,  it  has  been  calculated,  that  heat  near  the  terrestrial  surface, 
dirainiahee  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  scale  for  every  S24  feet  of  perpendicular  elevation. 
At  10,000  feet  of  elevation,  one  degree  of  heat  is  lost  for  every  297  feet ;  and  at  tbe 
height  of  20,000  feet,  one  degree  Is  lost  for  every  218  feet.  Tho  mean  temperature  of 
its  ^°^®:^^  " i***  following :— at  Quito,  69»;  Bogota  &f  6' ;  Loja,  66«  & ;  Popay»n, 
tb\&,  whilst  at  Caraccas  It  is  70*  40*.  and  at  Valencia  78«  25'.  On  the  phdns  of  the 
Orinoco,  elevated  at  600  feet,  though  the  high  temperature  is  lid"  of  Fahrenheit,  yet  the 
medium  temperature  is  78*  2d'.  The  mean  heat  of  the  Pacific  coast  is  W  IV ,  and 
that  of  the  Atlantic  coast  82?  66'.  The  mean  heat  of  the  interior  is  80»  67 ,  that  of  the 
plain  of  Venezuela  being  88»  4'.  We  have  thus  three  dimatea.  that  of  the  coasts,  the 
<"«erjor|  and  the  high  tsble>lands. 
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Tlie  alternation  of  mountains  and  Talleys  peculiar  to  the  nortlieni 
parts  of  this  country,  occasion  a  considerable  diTenity  of  tempenture; 
and  the  vegetable  productions  of  distant  countries,  here  mee^ng  with 
a  congenial  climate,  are  frequently  found  concentrated  within  a  com* 
(laratively  small  compass.  At  intervals,  rich  yalleys  open,  and  the 
sides  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  the  finest  trees.  In  tratrelling 
from  the  coast  to  the  interior,  Europeans  experience  a  great  and  en* 
livening  change  from  the  hot  air  of  the  level  plains  to  the  pure  and  cool 
air  prevalent  in  the  mountunous  regions.  Thus,  from  the  elevated  chy 
of  Caraccas,  though  situated  in  10**  SI'  N.  lat.the  highest  range  of  the 
thermometer  in  summer  is  85%  and  in  winter  76* ;  and  the  minioram 
of  heat  in  winter  is  52*  of  EeJirenheit.  From  difference  of  situation, 
the  mean  annual  temperature  of  Cnmana  »  six  degprees  of  ^e  centigrade 
thermometer  hotter  than  Caraccas ;  and  the  inhabitants  shiver  with  cold 
when  the  temperature  is  73  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  This  excessive  heat 
is  caused  by  the  reverberation  of  the  soil  partly  stripped  of  vegetation,  and 
its  low  situation.  The  seasons  here  are  divided  into  winter  and  summer, 
which  may  be  more  properly  designated  the  dry  and  wet  season.  Daring 
the  former,  the  plains  are  parched  with  excessive  heat,  the  grass  withers 
to  the  roots,  and  the  soil  becomes  hard  and  baked ;  the  cattle,  enveloped 
in  the  daytime  with  clouds  of  dust,  run  panting  with  oppressive  thirst ; 
but  the  more  sagacious  mule,  with  his  hoof  cautiously  thrusts  aside  the 
prickles  of  the  water-melon,  and  sucks  a  refreshing  beverage.  Hie  rainy 
season  commences  in  April,  and  continues  to  November ;  it  is  calculated 
by  Depons,  that  one  day  with  another,  it  rains  three  hours  each  day,  and 
oftener  in  the  evening  than  in  the  morning.  The  quantity  of  rain  which 
falls  during  the  season,  in  Venezuela,  Guiana,  and  Cumana,  is  nearly 
equal ;  and  the  benefits  and  disadvantages  are  shared  by  the  mountains, 
valleys,  and  plains.  The  drizzling  rains  of  other  zones  are  never  fblt 
here  ;  nor  can  we  who  dwell  in  the  temperate  regions,  form  a  just  notion 
of  the  vast  and  sudden  ndns  of  tropical  climes, — ^those  aqueous  discharges 
precipitating  themselves  like  water-spouts,  and  producing  more  moisture 
in  a  single  day  than  the  rains  of  Europe  in  six.  The  effects  of  these  rains 
in  overflowing  the  country  have  been  noticed,  when  treating  of  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  Oroonoko.  The  excessive  humidity  of  tropical  regions,  is  one 
cause  why  the  rivers  of  South  America  excel  all  others  in  the  immense 
volume  of  their  waters. 

JBarthquakes.']  No  country  has  been  more  frequently  visited  with 
destructive  earthquakes  than  the  coast  of  the  Caraccas.  To  attempt  to 
assign  the  physical  cause  of  this  frequency  would  be  vain,  as  the  cause  of 
earthquakes  is  still  involved  in  obscurity.  The  city  and  province  of 
Cumana,  seem  to  be  the  quarter  where  these  are  felt  in  the  greatest  vio- 
lence. They  are  connected  with  those  of  the  West  Indies,  and  are  even 
suspected  of  having  some  connexion  with  the  volcanic  phenomena  of  the 
Andes.  The  great  earthquake  which  destroyed  so  many  cities  and  villages 
in  the  plain  of  Quito,  in  February,  1797,  was  followed  by  a  visitation 
equally  destructive,  at  Cumana,  on  the  14th  of  December,  the  same  year. 
At  the  same  period,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  Antilles  were  alarmed 
by  shocks  which  continued  eight  months ;  and  the  volcano  of  Guadaloupe 
threw  out  pumice  stones,  ashes,  and  gusts  of  sulphureous  vapours.  lu 
the  Caraccas,  as  in  Peru  and  Chili,  the  shocks  follow  the  course  of  the 
shore,  and  extend  but  little  inland.  They  are  generally  preceded  by 
Bubterraneotts  noises.    The  earthquake  of  17G6  was  preceded  by  a  drought 
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•f  15  montkft'  otrnturaanoe ;  tbe  whole  of  the  houses  were  overwhelmed  in 
the  space  of  a  few  minutes,  and  the  shocks  were  hourly  repeated  during 
14  months.  In  seyeral  parts  of  the  province  of  Cumana,  the  earth  opened 
and  threw  out  sulphureous  watera,  especially  in  a  plain  two  leagues  east 
of  Cariaco,  known  by  the  name  of  '  the  hollow  ground/  because  entirely 
undermined  by  hot  spriogs.  The  year  1794  was  remarkable  for  a  Tinta- 
tion  of  the  same  sort.  The  shocks  of  1766  and  1794,  were  mere  hori- 
aontal  oscillations:  but  on  the  abore-mentioned  disastrous  14th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1797,  the  shocks  were  rertical ;  and  for  the  first  tittie,  the  motion 
was  felt  by  the  heaving  up  of  the  ground.  More  than  four-fifths  of  the 
city  were  entirely  destroyed;  and  the  shock,  attended  by  a  Very  loud 
subterraneous  noise,  resembled  the  explosion  of  a  mine  at  a  great  depth. 
Happily,  the  most  violent  shock  was  preceded  by  a  slight  undulating 
motion,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the  people  escaped  to  the  streets,  and  a 
small  number  only  of  those  perished  who  had  assembled  in  the  churches. 
A  most  awful  visitation  of  this  kind  took  place  in  the  province  of  Vene- 
zuela, on  the  26th  of  March,  1812.  The  shock  was  slight  at  first,  but  it 
increased  during  the  space  of  a  minute,  and  terminated  in  a  sharp  and 
jerking  motion,  which  in  the  course  of  two  seconds  laid  Guayra,  Caraccas, 
St  Carlos,  Barqnisimeto,  and  many  other  towns  in  ruins.  In  Guayra 
above  1,500  persons  perished,  and  altogether  more  than  12,000  persons 
lost  their  lives  in  this  terrible  catastrophe,  which  happened  upon  Holy 
Thursday.  The  total  ruin  of  the  city  of  Caraccas,  preceded  the  explosion 
of  the  Sufinere  volcano,  in  the  island  of  St  Vincents,  just  35  days,-» 
a  fresh  proof  of  the  extraordinary  connexion,  between  these  earthquakes 
and  those  of  the  West  India  Islands ;  for  the  Snffriere  had  emitted  no 
flames  since  1718,  till  April,  1812,  when  the  eruption  was  preceded  by 
repeated  earthquakes  for  11  months. 

Soil  and  Produce.^  There  are  few  countries  on  the  globe  where 
Nature  has  been  more  prodigal  of  her  favours  than  Colombia.  This  fer- 
tility and  beauty  of  verdure  which  always  delight  the  eye,  is  owing  partly 
to  its  tropical  climate,  and  in  no  small  degree  to  the  innumeriJile  fine 
rivers  which  pour  forth  their  fructifying  streams  in  all  directions.  Not  a 
valley  but  has  its  corresponding  river,  which  if  not  large  enough  to  be 
navigable,  is  at  least  sufficient  to  irrigate  plantations.  The  rivers  on  the 
coast,  flowing  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  are  generally  strongly  fenced 
in  by  their  high  banks,  and  happily  favoured  by  the  declivity  of  their 
channels,  seldom  overflow  in  their  progress ;  and  when  they  do,  their  in- 
undations are  neither  long  nor  detrimental.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  which 
flow  S.  to  the  Oroonoko,  flowing  through  level  grounds,  and  in  shallow 
beds,  mingle  their  waters  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  and  lose  all 
appearance  of  rivers  in  the  general  inundation.  In  this  genial  clime,  ' 
Nature  has  displayed  her  prolific  powers  in  the  rich  variety  and  splendid 
profusion  of  trees,  and  shrubs,  and  plants.  Here  is  the  region  of  eternal 
spring ;  and  flowers  and  fruits  cluster  the  boughs  in  constant  succession. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty,  the  variety,  and  grandeur  of  the  forests 
within  this  tropical  region.  Thick  intermmgled  trees  of  majestic  port 
and  every  varied  hue  rear  their  lofty  heads,  crowned  with  odorous  flowers, 
and  spreading  with  umbrageous  and  resplendent  foliage ;  while  creeping 

Slants,  mantling  in  rich  luxuriance,  interlace  the  smooth  trunks  with  end- 
»s  festoons.  Dense  woods  of  this  composition,  interrupted  only  by  some 
rivers,  spread  over  a  space  of  more  than  1,500  niiles,  from  the  shores  of 
the  Oroonoko  to  those  of  the  Maranon.     It  is  ou  thp  banks  of  the  Oroo- 
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noko,  e^wciallyy  that  Natare  is  beheld  in  aU  liar  baDefiont  sad 
gnuadeoTy  captivating  tbe  eye  of  the  natoialiBt  by  ^  pfoftiiiua  aad  varialf 
of  her  pooductions.  Its  banks,  and  thoee  of  its  liibtttary  mumt^  are 
coverM  with  a  rich  mould,  of  vast  depth  and  amaaiag  lartility,  and 
stantly  increasing  by  the  aamia]  depositions  of  the  invadatieosy  Imt 
denined  to  be  choked  by  its  own  eznberance  and  the  iadoieiiee  of  i 
at  other  times,  the  immense  plains,  eofwed  with  exerileiit  paatar 
the  observer  to  cast  his  eyes,  ftrtigned  with  bcoig  ooi^ned  by  fivasts,  over 
a  verdure  that  bounds  his  horizon  for  the  spaee  of  SO  or  SO  Icagaea. 

The  forests  are  clothed  with  every  species  of  wood  to  ba  foiiad  hi  the 
Antilles,  besides  a  great  many  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  most  extea* 
sive  docks  might  be  supplied  for  ages  from  the  aMMmtaiBB  of  Fnia,  muk 
timber  of  the  finest  quality ;  and  caqienten  and  cabinet  waVfw  find  each 
variety  of  materials  for  their  d^rent  purposes,  that  their  principal  diflicalty 
is  to  make  a  selection.  The  pardillbf  cedar,  aad  black,  ytXhWf  and  red 
ebony,  are  very  common  in  the  forests ;  but  mahogany  is  aeither  so  ahwa* 
dant  nor  so  fine  as  in  Spanish  St  Domingo ;  yet  in  richness  and  in  variety 
of  colouring,  no  mahogany  can  vie  with  the  miuro  or  the  Mearmtda,  a 
native  of  Caraocas,  which,  when  properiy  polished,  paosessea  a  dagiee  of 
beauty,  which  no  species  of  timber  can,  periiaps,  exceed.  For  worka 
which  require  timber  of  extraordinary  hardness,  ihey  employ  irea-wood, 
or  red  ebony,  vrhich  is  still  harder.  The  oaks  on  the  slope  of  the  Andes 
never  descend  below  an  elevation  of  5,500  feet;  beyond  the  limit,  of 
9,200  feet,  laige  trees  of  every  kind  disappear.  No  firs  are  to  be  found 
in  the  mountains  of  South  America  between  die  tropics,  though  they  are 
very  abundant  in  North  America.  The  upper  limit  of  trees  on  the  Andes 
of  Quito,  is  (according  to  Humboldt)  at  the  elevation  of  11,685  feet,  and 
4,122  feet  below  tbe  limit  of  perpetual  snow, — a  lemaricahle  diffwence 
this  firom  those  of  Mexico,  in  SO*  N.  lat.,  where  the  pines  reach  an  ele- 
vation of  13,123  feet,  or  within  1,968  feet  of  the  line  of  perpetual  snow* 
The  grasses  clothe  the  ground,  at  an  elevation  of  from  13,500  to  15,100 
feet;  and  from  this,  to  the  regions  of  ice  and  snow,  the  only  plants  visible 
are  the  lichen,  vriiich  covers  the  fisee  of  tbe  rodcs,  and  seems  even  to 
penetrate  under  the  snow.  The  dying  woods  of  the  eastern  districts  are 
superior  to  those  of  Campeachy;  and  the  mahogany  of  Amama  excels 
all  others.  Bruit  trees  are  abundant,  aad  very  productive.  The  ckirimcya 
of  Popayan  sometimes  weighs  10  or  12  ibs.  Hie  fomed  balsam  of  Tola 
is  so  called  from  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthagena.  The  best 
cochineal  is  from  Sogamoso.  A  varnish,  called  mopamopa^  is  the  resin 
of  a  tree  in  the  district  of  Pastes,  and  said  to  equal  the  Chinese.  Tbe 
only  wood  fit  for  dying,  which  has  yet  been  found  in  Caraccas,  is  the 
Brazil  wood ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  forests  of  this  fovonred  country 
have  been  so  little  explored,  that  their  treasures  are  very  little  known. 
Tbe  quantity  of  sarsaparilla  produced  here,  is  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  consumption  of  all  Europe.  Sassafras  and  liquorice  abound  in  tbe 
vicinity  of  Trnxillo.  Squills  are  found  on  the  sea-beach  of  Lagunetas ; 
storax,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Core ;  cassia,  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
country;  and  gayacy  on  the  coast.     Aloes  are  raised  in  Caronu     A 

n'es  of  quinquina,  or  Jesuits'  bark,  is  found  in  die  mountains.  In 
,  the  pharmacopcsia  of  both  continents  might  be  supplied  from  the 
vegetable  stores  of  Colombia.  Vanilla  is  produced  in  great  abundance, 
especially  on  the  banks  of  the  Tuy.  Its  worth  is  about  £5  sterling,  per 
lb. ;  and  the  province  of  Venezuela  might,  with  some  attention,  be  made 
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to  produce  20,000  lbs.  of  this  plant  annually.    Wild  cochineal  grows  in 
great  quantities,  in  the  departments  of  Coro,  Carora,  and  Truxillo. 

The  guadua  bamboo  was  found  by  Messrs  Humboldt  and  Bonpland, 
on  mountains  to  the  height  of  860  fathoms ;  and  what  is  still  more  re- 
markable, these  mountain-trees,  though  growing  upon  a  soil  equally  damp, 
contained  more  water  than  those  of  the  lerel  country.  In  more  elevated 
regions  the  tree  grows  separately  in  the  thickets ;  but  in  the  plains,  and 
to  the  height  of  400  fathoms,  it  forms  extensive  woods.  The  bamboo 
belongs  to  the  plants  that  grow  in  sodety.  The  American  bamboos  ren- 
der the  same  services  in  the  new  world  as  those  of  the  East  Indies  in  the 
old.  Whole  houses  are  built  of  the  bambus  guadia.  The  oldest  and 
thickest  trunks  are  employed  for  the  walls ;  the  roof  is  formed  with  the 
smaller,  and  these  are  covered  with  the  young  branches  that  have  leaves. 
The  doors  and  household  furniture  also  are  made  of  bamboo.  The  ad* 
▼antages  which  cause  the  Americans  to  prefer  the  use  of  the  bamboo 
to  that  of  the  hard  wood  of  the  lofty  trees  which  everywhere  grow  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  habitations,  consist  in  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be 
felled  and  wrought,  in  its  durability,  and  the  coolness  enjoyed  in  houses 
constructed  with  it,  owing  to  the  free  current  of  air  which  they  afford. 

The  cacao,  or  chocolate  tree,  b  a  principal  agricultural  production  of 
the  Caraccas,  This  tree  dreads  the  rays  of  a  vertical  sun,  and  is  protected 
by  trees  of  a  taller  growth.  This  indigenous  production  naturally  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  early  settlers,  and  was  soon  adopted  as  one  of  their 
favourite  aliments;  and  in  the  mother-country,  the  relish  for  chocolate 
became  so  strong,  that  it  was  regarded  as  more  indispensable  than  even 
bread.  Plantations  of  it  were  accordingly  multiplied  here ;  and  the  con- 
genial soil,  realizing  the  utmost  hopes  of  the  planters,  yielded  crops  equally 
abundant  and  excellent.  The  cacao  of  Caraccas  and  Magdalena  is  superior 
to  all  others,  except  that  of  Soconusco,  in  Guatemala!  to  which  only  it  is 
inferior. 

Cacao  c<mtinued  the  principal  article  of  cultivation  till  1774,  when  the 
culture  of  indigo  was  introduced;  and  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  the 
•oil  was  equally  adapted  for  rearing  it.  Most  of  the  new  plantations 
were,  therefore,  prepared  for  this  new  species  of  cultivation ;  and  immense 
plains,  till  then  neglected,  were  soon  covered  with  plantations  of  this  valuable 
article.  The  valleys  of  Aragoa — ^where  it  was  first  cultivated-— ^lisplayed 
an  unexampled  rapidity  of  increase ;  the  profits  derived  from  its  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  great  concourse  of  cultivators  and  traders,  occasioned  villages 
to  spring  up'asif  by  enchantment  in  the  desert,  and  caused  many  towns, 
as  Maracay,  'S^ttoria,  and  Talmenia  (before  decayed),  to  assume  the 
character  and  consistence  of  cities.  The  cultivation  of  this  plant  has 
extended  from  the  valleys  of  Arragoa  to  the  S.W.  as  far  as  Varinas  ;  and 
both  in  raising  and  preparing  the  indigo  for  exportation,  the  planters  here 
excel.  The  annual  mean  exports  of  indigo  from  1747  to  1778,  by  way 
of  La  Guayra,  was  20,000  lb.  In  1796,  they  had  gradually  risen  to 
740,000  lb.,  exclusive  of  the  contraband  trade  which  is  supposed  to  have 
amounted  to  160,000  lb.  more.  The  total  produce  of  Venezuela,  in  the 
most  prosperous  times,  was  40,000  arrobas  (or  a  million  of  pounds),  the 
yalue  of  which  exceeded  1,250,000  dollars.  That  of  Guatemala  did  not 
exceed  60,000  arrobas.  But  the  East  India  Company,  which,  in  1786, 
did  not  draw  from  its  vast  posisessions  more  tlian  250,000  lb.,  sold  in 
JU>ndon,  in  1810,  upwards  of  5,500,000  lb. 

Cotton,  though  an  indigenous  productiooi  was  so  much  neglected  that 
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tin  1782»  about  100  plants  formed  the  largest  pkiita^oa.  The  si 
of  the  iodigo-planuitioBB,  bowever,  induced  the  plaaten  at  knisth  to  make 
the  same  experiment  on  cotlon,  and  the  resnlt  was  so  flattering,  that  the 
cotton-plant  soon  occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  Talleys  of  Anigeat  Va» 
lencia,  Aranri,  BarquisemetOy  Varina^  Cumana,  and  semal  other  pbcas 
in  the  goFemment. 

The  culture  of  coffee  was  introduced  in  1784.  The  quantity  raised  is 
stilly  however,  inconsiderable,  as,  independent  of  the  internal  eoosumpdoa 
it  does  not  exceed  1,000,000  lbs.  annually;  and  less  attention  is  paid  to 
its  culture  and  preparation,  as  well  as  in  gathering  the  crops,  than  to  gbcbo 
and  indigo. 

Sugar  is  also  cultiyated,  but  in  the  Caraccas  it  enjoys  only  a  secondary 
importance,  as,  independent  of  home-consumption,  scarcely  any  of  it  is 
exported.  The  amount  oi  the  quantity  consumed  in  the  prorince,  fur- 
nishes a  satis&ctory  solution  of  this.  Tlie  whole  popuktion  of  the  C«»c. 
cas,  without  exception  of  colour,  rank,  or  pedigree,  make  it  the  principal 
article  of  their  food.  An  intoxicating  beFerage,  called  guarapoy  of  which 
all  classes,  especially  the  inferior  orders,  are  pasrionately  fond,  ii  produced 
by  the  fermentation  of  sugar  in  water.  In  the  banquets  of  the  rich,  con- 
fectionary holds  the  most  distinguished  place.  These  desserts  consist 
sometimes  of  200  or  300  dishes  of  sugars,  tastefully  arranged,  and 
moulded  into  every  shape  that  can  excite  the  admiration  of  the  company ; 
there  is  not  a  single  n^;ro  whose  general  meal  does  not  consist  of  a  littie 
cacao  boiled  in  water,  and  a  large  Jump  of  coarse  sugar  which  he  eats  as 
bread.  Notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  the  soil,  however,  the  sugar, 
from  want  of  due  care  and  skill  in  the  different  stages  of  its  preparation, 
is  much  inferior  in  crystallixation  and  whiteness  to  that  of  other  countries. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  under  the  old  regime  was,  as  in  Mexico^  a 
royal  monopoly  subject  to  the  control  of  a  director-generaL  It  is  still  a 
state  monopoly ;  and  its  cultivation  is  restricted  to  certain  districts  and 
oertun  persons,  particularly  in  the  environs  of  the  charming  lake  of  Valen- 
cia, where  the  tobacco  plantations  employ  about  15,000  persmis. 

Other  agricultural  productions,  as  maize,  potatoes,  plantains,  yucas^ 
curasy  and  ignames,  are  reared  in  great  abundance  in  this  genial  climate, 
especially  the  last,  which  is  a  root  of  such  magnitude  as  sometimes  to 
weigh  25  lbs.  Still,  however,  amidst  aU  this  exuberance  o(  nature^  agri- 
culture is  so  imperfectly  known,  and  so  languidly  pursued,  from  the  indo- 
lence of  the  Spanish  colonists,  that  not  the  thousandth  part  of  those  pro- 
ductions which  this  favoured  spot  might  easily  yield,  is  raised.  A 
traveller  is  astonished  at  finding  the  plantations  of  a  country,  perhaps  the 
most  lovely  and  luxuriant  in  the  world,  so  trifling  and  unproductive ;  a 
planter  is  thought  rich,  whose  annual  income  is  from  £900  to  £1000 
sterling ;  nor  are  there  twenty  plantations  in  the  whole  country  which 
yield  more.  So  little  attention  is  paid  to  agriculture  in  the  province  of 
Cboco,  to  the  W.  of  the  Cauca,  between  Antioquia  and  Darien,  that  it  still 
remains  nearly  in  the  same  uncnltivated  state  as  when  first  discovered^ 
a  thick  imperrious  forest,  without  pasturage  and  without  roads.  The 
price  of  necessaries  was  so  exorbitant  here,  when  Humboldt  wrote,  that 
North  American  flour  sold  from  £14,  8i.  to  £20,  5^.  sterling  per  barrel ; 
the  maintenance  of  a  muleteer  cost  4r.  6d.  or  6s.  9d,  daily ;  and  the  price 
of  a  cwt.  of  iron  was  sometimes  £9  sterling.  The  miserable  state  of  things 
was  chiefly  owing  to  a  population  which  consumed  without  producing. 

A  number  of  causes  co«K>perate  to  produce  this  backward  state  of  things, 
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tliroiigb<nit  Colomlna,— As  the  want  of  capital,  and  the  consequent  h^Ii 
interest  of  money,  and  the  nnnib^  of  mortga^  with  which  every  plantar 
tion  is  inore  or  less  foniidened.     Stich  is  the  pride  of  the  Spaniards,  that 
howeirer  poor  they  really  are,  they  tnnst  still  maintain  the  appeannce  of 
wealthy  whidi  of  coarse  subjects  them  to  great  embarassments.      The 
ptoQB  legacies  and  prebends  with  which  many  estates  are  encombered,  is 
another  seriona  obstacle  to  agricnltnre.     These,  accumulating  from  gene- 
ration to  generation,  cannot  be  bought  up  by  payment  of  the  capital,  and 
the  planter  is  thus  kept  under  obligation  to  pay  the  interest.     Estates  thus 
encumbered  are  yery  often  sequestrated ;  and  pass  with  the  same  charges 
to  another  planter,  who  is  threatened  with  the  same  fiate.    An  ordonance 
was,  howeTer,  enacted  in  1802,  against  such  pious  donations.     Another 
evil  is  the  carelesanesa  of  the  planters  themselTes,  who  being  too  proud  to 
take  the  management  of  their  plantations  into  their  own  himds,  generally 
commit  them  to  orerseers ;  residing  in  towns,  and  living  above  their  in- 
come, they  selddm  visit  ^eir  plantations  above  once  a-year.    The  few 
plantations  that  prosper,  are  those  conducted  by  the  proprietors  themselves. 
Another  obstacle  to  colonial  prosperity  under  the  old  renme,  was  the 
passion  for  public  employments.    So  strong  was  it,  that  the  prospect  of 
tinbonnded  wealth  from  a  large  and  rich  plantation,  could  not  induce  a 
Spaniard  to  relinquish  Ids  desire  of  military  rank,  a  place  in  the  finances, 
a  judicial  office,  or  the  cross  of  an  order ;  men  accustomed  to  such  stupid 
ambition  can  never  stoop  to  manage  the  concerns  of  a  plantation.     **  Yet," 
says  a  late  traveller,  **  the  agriculturist  in  this  country  has  an  excellent 
method  of  availing  himself  of  the  services  of  his  slaves,  almost  free  of  any 
expense.     Each  man  or  family  receives  a  certain  portion  of  land,  called  a 
tonuco,  which  he  cultivates  for  his  own  support ;  for  this  purpose  he  is  left 
at  liberty  a  day  in  each  week.     A  taste  for  husbandry  is  hereby  acquired, 
which  in  the  end  ia  beneficial  to  the  estate.     Five  days  are  devoted  to  the 
futciendoy  and  on  Sunday  they  are  again  free.    After  hearing  mass,  in  which 
they  are  very  punctilious,  the  rest  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  dancing,  a 
recreation  which  the  blacks  are  passionately  fond  of.** 

Animal  Froduciums,^  This  country  abounds  in  every  variety  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  In  the  province  of  Venezuela  alone  in  1787,  according 
to  Estalla,  the  number  of  homed  cattle  was  649^153  ;  of  horses,  144,866 ; 
mules,  7,551 ;  besides  sheep  and  goats  innumerable.  The  number  of 
homed  cattle  have,  however,  since  declined,  from  the  great  demand  for 
tallow  and  hides,  which  caused  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  these  animals ; 
so  that  their  number,  in  1800,  according  to  Depons,  amounted  only  to 
200,000 ;  the  horses,  180,000 ;  and  the  mules,  90,000 ;  both  these  latter 
are  raised  chiefly  for  e3q>ortation  to  the  other  states.  Cattle  are  equally 
numerous  in  the  other  provinces;  but  in  Cumana,  where  the  immense 
;  pastures  annually  reared  vast  numbers,  the  commons  have  been  so  ravaged 
of  late  years  by  numerous  gangs  of  robbers,  that  in  these  districts  the  in- 
habitants can  with  difficulty  procure  animal  food.  The  capuchins  of 
Guiana  are  distinguished  by  their  wealth  in  cattle,  fed  on  the  pluns  of  the 
Oroonoko,  amounting  to  more  tiran  150,000  head.  Throughout  the  whole 
province  of  Guayaquil,  vast  numbers  of  cattie  are  reared,  especially  where 
there  are  mountainous  tracts  to  afford  a  retreat  during  the  inundations ; 
these  are  brought  dovm  when  the  land  is  dry,  and  fattened  on  a  plant 
called  gamaloUef  resemblbg  barley  in  its  blade,  and  which  grows  in  such 
luxuriance,  as  entirely  to  cover  the  plains,  even  to  the  height  of  seven  or 
eight  feet.     It  is  remarked,  however,  tiiat  most  of  the  domestic  animals, 
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as  ibe  IraHy  the  cow,  the  an,  the  aheep,  Sic.  which  kvM  baoi  uiported 
from  Europe,  and  suffered  to  nm  wild  on  the  sawnahs  of  Gwana,  aad 
OD  the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko  and  ita  confluent  atraama,  graatly  dageaeiate 
both  in  size  and  flesh,  in  conseqnenoe,  it  is  eoiyectnied»  of  the  pefpetnal 
perspiration  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  the  ooMsanoM  oi  the  giaas  on 
which  they  feed.  The  sheep  are  remaricably  dimimitiw^  nd  th«r  wool 
b  converted  into  long  hair.  The  hogs,  on  the  contrary,  are  laige  and  fat, 
and  superior  to  those  of  Eorope.  The  goata  are  laign  and  he— tififl 
animals,  and  common  in  all  parts  of  the  conntry* 

As  to  wild  ammals,  the  tapir,  the  jagoar,  and  pvna,  are  wM  knowik 
Of  these  the  jaguar  is  the  Iprgf^t  and  most  ferecionai  .  Tkoof^  nnl 
striped  like  the  tiger,  but  spotted,  yet  it  is  generally  dtmtmamitd  the 
American  tiger^  and,  like  its  Asiatic  niMnesake,  is  %  most  dreadfa)  anipiai 
Hnmboldt  mentions,  that  while  he  fras  in  the  Caniccas,  h^  saw  thn  skina 
of  two  jagnara,  in  size  nearly  eqnal  to  those  of  fiepgal.     UQoa  relatsj, 
that  in  passing  from  Quito  to  the  Pacific,  he  saw  many  Indians  in  the  fro- 
rince  of  Esmeraldos,  who  had  been  lamed  by  these  anim^lfi,  n^^l  ihas  fan 
or  twelve  Indians  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by  them  two  (nr  three  yeare 
before.     They  are  not  numerous,  but-— as  UUoa  remiaka— <OBe  or  two  of 
them  are  sufficient  to  desolate  a  whole  country,    IW  juiaia  likft  the  )m» 
rarely  attacks  man,  and  is  sipaller  than  his  neig^ibomr  of  Africa.    Th^ 
eongar  is  eq[ually  ferocious  with    the  jaguar,  hut  no|  so   tbidi  and 
strong.     There  are  two  or  three  species  of  wild  c^tSi  hitt  they  are  little 
dangerous.     Wild  boars  and  deer  are  common.     The  ani-^ater  is  n  moat 
extraordinary  animal,  often  weighing  from  150  to  200  Iba.,  and  measuring 
eight  feet  from  the  snout  to  the  tip  of  the  tail*  It  has  a  small  head  covered 
with  hair  as  soft  as  velvet,  and  a  t&il  immensely  large,  flat,  ^nd  covered 
with  long  hair  like  that  of  a  horse,  and  as  strong  as  the  hrirtl^  of  a  hagt 
with  which  during  a  shower,  or  when  asleep,  he  covera  lua  whole  body. 
His  feet  are  armed  with  long  claws,  with  which  he  can  defend  himself 
agidnst  any  dog,  and  even  against  the  tiger,  and  nerer  quits  his  bold  while 
he  bas  life.     He  has  a  long  slender  tongue  resembling  a  worm,  sometimes 
near  two  feet  long,  and  always  moistened  with  saliva  of  a  sweetisli  taste ; 
this  he  thrusts  into  the  ants'  nests„  who  settle  upon  it  in  crowds,  when  he 
dmwB  it  into  his  mouth,  and  devoun  them.    Ants  are  eztreneiy  munerons 
in  Guiana,  and  prove  very  destructive  to  the  stores,  espedaliy  of  sugar  in 
the  plantations.     Their  immense  nests  of  black  earth  built  on  the  tronfca 
of  trees,  are  often  so  high  as  to  resemble  black  bean  at  a  distance ;  and 
the  hillocks  on  the  ground,  are  sometimes  16  feet  high,  and  nearly  lOQ 
feet  in  cirenmference.     Some  of  these  ants  are  above  an  inch  long,  and 
cause  great  pain  by  their  bite.    A  small  kind,  called  die  fire  ant,  which 
flies  in  great  numbers,  causes  a  sensation  like  that  proceeding  from  boiling 
water.     Insects  are,  in  general,  extremely  numerous.     There  is  a  qieasa 
of  centipede,  a  yard  in  length,  whose  bite  is  mortal,  causbg  death  in  24 
hours.     The  numbers  of  the  insect  tribea  are  prodigious  at  Carthagena  and 
Guayaquil,  where  it  is  impossible  to  keep  a  candle  burning  except  in  a 
lantern,  as  it  would  otherwise  be  extinguished  in  a  few  niinut^  by  thi^ 
multitudes  flying  around  it.    Bats  are  so  numerous  at  Carthagena,  m  te 
cover  the  streets  like  ckmda,  and  are  extremely  troublesome. 

Of  amphibious  animals,  the  cayman^  the  iguana,  the  manatif  the  ^'roiij 
the  lapa,  and  the  water<4og  are  the  most  remarkable.  The  caymans  and 
jaguars  often  engage  in  combat  on  the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko.  The 
jaguar  quits  his  recess  in  the  woods>  and  walks  along  the  banks  of  the 
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wImto  the  caynwa  is  wont  to  huk.  in  the  solar  rays,  aad  watdm 
kk  BOVMiients.  As  soon  as  he  sees  an  opportunity  of  sorprising  him,  or 
that  he  is  asleep,  he  springs  on  him  directly,  and  fastens  his  talons  on  his 
hard  and  impenetrable  shell.  If  the  cayman  is  yonng  he  is  lost ;  if  strong, 
he  immediately  darts  into  the  water,  and  drowns  the  tiger,  and  then  takes 
him  in  his  fings  and  deronn  him  on  the  bank. 

But  of  all  the  animals  that  Ufo  in  the  water,  the  gymnoiui  eUclricus^  or 
electric  eel,  caUed  irembiador  by  the  Spaniards,  and  anguiUe  trimblante  by 
the  French  colonists  of  Guiana,  is  the  most  wonderful,  as  possessing  the 
siagnlar  faculty  of  stunning  its  prey  by  an  electrical  shock.  This  eel 
abounds  in  the  riYers  and  lakes  of  the  low  lands  of  Venezuela,  but  is  most 
frequently  found  in  the  small  stagnant  pools,  dtspened  at  intervals  over 
the  immense  plains  between  the  Apure  and  Oroonoko.  An  old  frequented 
road  near  Uruticu,  has  been  actually  abandoned,  on  account  of  the  danger 
experienced  from  crossing  a  ford,  where  the  mules  were,  from  the  eflfect 
of  concealed  shocks,  often  paralyzed  and  drowned.  Even  the  angler 
sometimes  receives  a  shock  from  them,  conveyed  along  the  wetted  rod  and 
fishing-line.  This  eel  is  of  considerable  size,  being  about  six  feet  long. 
The  sensation  which  it  occasions  is  highly  painful,  and  leaves  a  numbness 
in  the  parts  affected ;  it  indeed  resembles  more  the  effect  of  a  blow  on  the 
head,  than  the  shock  of  a  common  electric  dischargei* 

**  Besides  an  infinity  of  fish  found  in  the  Oroonoko,  tortoise,  or  turtle, 
says  GumiUa,  "  abound  in  such  numbers,  that  I  cannot  find  words  to  ex- 
press it.  I  doubt  not  but  that  such  as  read  my  account  will  excuse  me  of 
exaggeration  ;  but  I  can  affirm  that  it  is  as  difficult  to  count  them,  as  to 
count  the  sands  on  the  banks  of  that  river.  One  may  judge  of  their 
number,  by  the  aTPayr^g  consumption  of  them ;  for  all  the  tribes  contigu- 
ous to  the  river,  and  even  many  who  are  at  a  distance,  flock  thither  at  the 
season  of  breeding,  and  not  only  finding  sustenance  during  that  time,  but 
carry  off  great  numbers  of  the  turtles  and  their  eggs.'* 

Mineralogy.'}    With  respect  to  the  Caraccas  and  Guiana,  this  is  a 

8  Such  A  dread  of  thk  fiih  ia  entertained  by  tlie  Indians,  and  eo  relnctant  are  tbey 
to  anproach  it  when  alive  and  active,  that  Humboldt  found  extreme  difBctUtv  in  jmto- 
ouring  a  few  of  thoee  eels  to  aerve  as  the  subjects  of  his  experiments.     For  this  express 
purpose,  he  stopped  some  days  on  his  journey  across  the  savannahs  to  the  Apure,  at  the 
amall  town  of  Calabozo,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  they  are  very  numerooa.     But  though 
hia  landlord  took  the  utmost  pains  to  gratify  him,  he  waa  oonatantlv  unsuccessful. 
Tlr«d  at  Ust  of  these  delays,  he  resolved  to  proceed  himself  to  the  principal  spot  where 
these  electric  eels  are  found.    He  waa  conducted  to  a  pool  of  shallow  wnter,  stagnant 
snd  muddy,  but  of  the  heat  of  79^,  and  surrounded  by  a  rich  vegetation  of  Lirge  Indian 
fig^treea,  andaenaitive  planta,  with  odoroua  flowers.     Here  Humboldt  and  Boopland 
wltneated  a  specUde  the  most  novel  and  extraordinary.     About  SO  horses  and  mnlca 
were  soon  collected  from  the  adjacent  savannaha,  where  they  run  wild,  being  valued 
at  only  7s.  a-head,  when  their  owners  happen  to  be  known.    These  the  Indians  hemmed 
in  on  all  aidea,  and  droTe  into  the  marah,  then  pressing  to  the  edge  of  the  water  or 
climbing  along  the  extended  branchea  of  the  treea  armed  with  long  bambooa  or  har- 
poons, with  loud  criea  they  pushed  the  animala  forwards,  and  prevented  their  retreat. 
The  gymnoti,  or  electric  eeu,  roused  firom  their  slumbers  by  the  noise  and  tumult, 
mounted  near  the  surface,  and  swimming  like  so  many  livid  water  aerpenta,  briakly 
pursued  the  Intruden,  gliding  under  the&  beilies,  and  disehsrring  through  them  the 
most  violent  and  repeated  ahocks.     The  horaea,  convulsed  and  tarriSed,  their  manes 
erect,  snd  thsir  eyes  staring  with  pain  and  anguiah,  made  unavailing  struggles  to  escape. 
In  leas  than  Ats  minutes,  two  of  them  sunk  and  were  drowned,  and  victory  aeemed 
to  decUre  for  the  electric  eels.     But  their  activity  now  began  to  relax,     fwgued  by 
tuch  expenae  of  nervoua  energy,  they  shot  their  electric  discharges  with  less  frequency 
lOid  effect ;  the  surviving  bones  gradually  recovered  from  th«i  ehock,  and  became  more 
composed  and  vigoroua ;  until  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  gymnoU  retired  from  tba 
eontest.  and  in  auch  a  atiite  of  lanruor  and  complete  exhauation,  that  they  were  eaaUy 
dragged  on  shore  bv  meana  of  small  harpoona  faatened  to  oorda. 
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Bobjed*  Hcra^  w  in  oomv  pnto  of  Spwiah  AnMric%  the  ■ttni' 
tion  of  the  first  eooquerois  was  esdnsi^ely  directed  to  the  (fiseofoy  of 
gold  end  sllfer  mines.  Four  gold  mines  were  at  kngdi  foond,  titer  n 
long  search,  and  wrongfat  for  some  time  under  the  name  of  Si  PhUipe  de 
Buria  ;  bat  they  were  abandoned  in  1654,  in  consequence  of  a  levolt  of 
the  negroes  and  natives.  Seyeral  iniitless  attempts  wore  made  to  rsnew 
the  working  of  these  mines,  till  at  length  they  were  totally  abandoned* 
Another  mine  was  discorered  in  the  vicinity  of  St  Sebastian  de  loo  Reyes, 
bat  was  soon  obliged  to  be  abandoned  by  repeated  insamctions  of  the 
Indians,  in  the  last  of  which,  they  massacred  all  the  minen,  and  demolished 
the  woila.  Two  gold  mines  were  hoovered  on  the  banks  of  the  Toy,  in 
1584,  where  the  metal  was  very  abondant  and  of  23  carats  fineness,  b«k 
these  were  also  soon  given  up,  on  accoont  of  the  extreme  anheahhineai  of 
the  situation. 

The  viceroyalty  of  New  Granada  has  always  been  celefanted  for  the 
abandance  of  its  gold ;  in  Antioqoia  and  other  districts,  no  other  money  is 
known.  TliiB  metal  is  generally  obtained  from  the  lavaderoM^  or  washing 
places,  established  in  the  allavioas  groonds.  These  lavaderos  are  sitoated 
to  the  W.  of  the  central  Cor^lera,  in  the  provinces  of  Antioqnia  and  Chooo, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Caaca,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  South  sea,  in  the  pai^ 
tido  of  Barbacoas.  The  province  of  Antioqiiia  contains  mines  of  gold  in 
micaceons  slate,  at  Boritoca,  San  Pedro,  and  near  Aimas ;  bat  they  are 
not  wrought  for  want  of  hands.  Gold  is  collected  in  great  abandance  on 
the  alluvious  groands  of  Santa  Rosa,  the  valle  de  Qms,  and  the  YaUe  des 
Trinidad.  At  Choco,  the  richest  river  hi  gold  is  the  Rio  Andageda; 
which,  with  the  rivers  of  Quito  and  Zitara,  forms  near  the  village  of  Qoib- 
d<|,  tbe  Rio  Atrato,  or  the  River  of  Darien.  All  the  ground  between  the 
Andageda,  the  Rio  de  San  Juan,  the  Rio  de  Jamana,  and  the  Rio  de  San 
Augustin,  is  auriferous.  The  largest  piece  of  gold  ever  found  in  Choco, 
weighed  25  lbs.  A  viceroy  of  New  Granada  brought  with  him  to  Europe, 
a  lump  of  pure  gold,  worth  i£740  sterling.  The  number  of  slaves  em- 
ployed in  gathering  gold-dust  in  the  district  of  Choco,  amounted  in  1778, 
to  3,054  persons ;  and  in  the  valley  of  Cauca,  8,000  persona.  The  pro- 
vince of  Choco  might  alone  produce  20,000  marics  of  gold  annually,  from 
washing,  if  in  peopling  this  region — the  most  fertile  in  New  Gmnada 
the  government  would  turn  its  attention  to  introduce  and  improve  agri- 
culture. In  1801,  when  Humboldt  was  at  Santa  F6  de  Bogota,  the  total 
produce  of  the  gold-mines  of  the  viceroyalty  was  estimated  at  2,500,000 
dollars,  or  £562,500  sterlmg ;  namely,  2,100,000  dollars,  or  £472,500 
sterling,  for  the  two  mints  of  Santa  F4  and  Popayan ;  and  400,000  dollars, 
or  £90,000  sterling,  as  the  exportation  of  the  ingots  and  wrought  gold.* 
Tbe  total  produce  of  the  gold  of  this  viceroyalty,  coined,  exported  in  in- 
gots and  wrought  plate^  together  with  the  fraudulent  exportation,  may  be 
estimated  at  20,800  marks  fine  gold,  or  £683,760  sterling. 

the  rarest  and  most  infusible  of  all  metals,  and  in  value  next  to 


9  In  addition  to  thif,  mnst  be  added  the  f^udnlent  exportation  €i  tbe  gold  of  Cbooo^ 
wbieh  baa  Tcry  mncb  iacraaaed,  aince  the  navigation  of  the  Rio  Atrato,  or  Riycr  of 
Darien,  «raa  dedand  free.  Gold  duat,  and  even  ingota,  inatead  of  being  oonveyed  by 
Cull  or  Hompoz,  to  the  minU  of  Santa  F6  or  Popayan,  take  tbe  direct  road  to  Car- 
tbagcna  and  Porto  Bellis  whence  they  flow  into  the  Britiah  coloniea.  Tlie  moatba  of 
the  Atrato  and  ^nn,  aerre  aa  atatlona  for  emngglera.  AcoMrding  to  Hnmboldt'a  infiir* 
nation  from  thoae  who  deal  in  gold  dnat,  atCartliagena,  Mompoz,  Puga»  and  Po« 
pxyan,  be  thinka  binaeif  warrantM  in  estimating  the  anui^led  gold  at^fiilO  mark% 
or  L.8<,0e8, 10a.  aterling,  annnaUy. 
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gMf  is  solely  prodaoed  in  Cfaoco  and  Bvbftcoasy  to  tbe  W.  of  tbe  fines- 
■tone  monntainsy  which  rise  on  the  western  banks  of  the  Canoa.  There 
■re  some  mines  of  extremely  rich  silver  in  the  Vega  de  Snpia»  20  leagues 
distant  from  Carthago,  to  the  N.  of  Quebraloma»  between  the  Certo  de 
Taoon  and  the  C!erro  de  Mannaton.  These  mtnes»  which  sapply  both 
g(^d  and  silver  were  only  discovered  of  late.  There  are  also  mines  of 
dnnabar,  or  snlphnrated  mercury,  in  three  different  places;  namely,  in 
the  province  of  Antioqnia,  in  the  valley  of  Santa  Rosa,  to  the  east  of  the 
Canca,  in  the  monntain  of  Quindiu  formeriy  mentioned ;  and  lastly,  in  tbe 
province  of  Quito,  between  Aaoque  and  Cnenca. 

New  Granada  abounds  in  what  are  commonly  called  precious  atones,  as 
amethysts,  pantausat^  (a  kind  of  precious  stone  of  various  colours,  with 
grains  of  gold  in  the  interior),  diamonds,  but  of  a  very  small  sise ;  with 
jacinths  and  beautiful  garnets,  turquoises,  girasols,  obsidian,  axul  mapulas, 
another  little-known  precious  stone*  There  are  mines  of  beautiful  eme- 
ralds, in  the  district  of  Muzo,  of  a  very  superior  quality,  Muso  is  a 
town  in  the  district  of  Tunza,  inhabited  by  about  200  families,  who  are 
ohieflyoccnpied  in  searching  for  emeralds*  In  1764,  the  viceroy  ordered 
these  mines  to  be  examined  (  and  the  veins  which  had  disappeared,  having 
been  found,  the  labour  was  ordered  to  be  resumed  on  account  of  the 
royal  treasury.  This  singular  and  celebrated  mine  is  in  tbe  mountain  of 
Itoco^  within  three  leagues  of  Muzo,  and  60  British  nules  north  of  Santa 
F&  This  mine  has  for  many  years  supplied  the  world  with  that  predons 
stone ;  and  the  quantity  must  be  great^  when  they  are  worked  as  a  per- 
petual mine.  They  are  generally  in  a  gangart  of  pure  white  quarts*  wbidi 
enhances  the  extreme  deUcacy  of  tbe  green  colour ;  but  there  are  examples 
of  their  being  found  in  a  fine  griuned  schistus  like  touchstone.  These 
emeralds  are  called  emeralds  of  Pern,  though  it  b  doubtful  if  theso  stones 
were  ever  found  in  that  viceroyalty ;  and  those  of  New  Granada,  were 
even  celebrated  in  1740,  when  UUoa  was  there.  A  district  in  the  audi- 
ence of  Quito  is  called  JEsmeraldaSf  or  the  country  of  emeralds,  from  a 
current  belief  among  the  Spaniards,  that  there  were  mines  of  emeralds  in 
this  quarter,  called  the  mines  of  Attacames  and  Mantap  but  that  they  are 
carefully  concealed  by  the  Indians. 

Coal  is  a  rery  rare  prodnctioD  in  the  Cordilleras.  There  are,  howeyer^ 
beds  of  coal  in  the  valley  of  Bogota,  near  Tausa  Canoasy  and  in  the  Cerro 
de  Suba,  places  elevated  2,500  metres,  or  8,201  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Copperomines  of  a  superior  quality  are  wrought  in  the  vicinity 
of  Nirgna,  which  bendes  supplying  the  planters  with  the  best  materials 
for  their  boilers,  cylinders  of  iidUs,  and  other  implements,  furnished  (in 
1804)  171  quintals  for  exportation,  ^d  wl4ch  quantity  would  have  been 
much  more  considerable  but  for  the  war. 

Salt  is  found  in  great  abundance  along  tbe  whole  coast  of  Veneaueby 
and  is  of  a  beautiful  whiteness ;  that  from  the  sal^-pits  of  Araya,  or  vile 
of  Gipaquira,  is  equal  to  any  in  all  America,  consisting  of  a  mixtura  of 
fossil  and  marine  salt ;  but  the  Spaniards,  with  their  accustomed  indolence, 
almost  entirely  neglect  the  working  of  it ;  so  that  not  a  hundredth  part  of 
what  might  be  produced,  b  derived  from  it.  Mineral  waters,  botb  cold 
and  hot,  abound  in  the  Caraccas,  and  are  of  various  qualities,  as  ammo- 
niacal,  ferruginous,  nitrous,  and  acidulous.  Some  of  them  approach  to 
the  heat  of  boiling  water,  especially  in  the  valley  of  Arragoa. 
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CHAP.  IV.—ORIOINAL  INHABITANtS  AND  PRESENT 

POPULATION. 

The  ancient  inbabitants  of  New  Granada  proper,— -wbich  forms  bat  a 
small  part  of  this  extensire  country,  were  the  Muyscat^  PanckaSy  Naia^ 
ga^es,  Muzos^  Colinas,  and  other  Indian  tribes.  Of  these,  the  Mayscaa 
were)  next  to  the  Peruyians,  Mexicans,  and  Natchee,  the  most  cinlized 
savages  in  all  America.  When  the  Spaniards  first  entered  New  Granada, 
in  1536,  they  found  the  Muyscas  goremed  by  two  elective  princes,  one  of 
whom,  called  the  Zipa,  resided  at  Bogota ;  wbile  the  Zacqui  was  estab« 
lished  at  Tunja.  These  princes  were  raised  to  their  respective  thrones  by 
four  hereditary  electors,  presentiqg  as  it  were  in  miniature  a  type  of  the 
German  empire.  The  Muyscas  lived  chiefly  by  agriculture.  The  idea  of 
property  was  introduced  among  them,  handed  down  by  tradition,  and 
observed  with  great  care.  They  lived  in  towns  which  might  be  deemed 
considerable  when  compared  with  those  in  other  parts  of  America ;  they 
were  decently  clothed ;  and  their  houses  were  much  more  commodious 
than  those  of  the  small  tribes  around  them.  The  effects  of  this  uncommon 
civilization  were  very  visible.  They  had  a  regular  form  of  government ; 
and  a  jurisdiction  was  established  which  took  cognizance  of  different 
crimes,  and  punished  with  rigour.  There  were  other  tribes  in  the  vicinity, 
but  much  less  advanced  than  the  Muyscas  in  progressive  refinement ;  yet 
still  amongst  these,  the  freedom  and  independence  natural  to  the  savage 
state  was  much  abridged,  and  their  caciques  had  assumed  extensive  au- 
thority, llie  sun  and  moon  were  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  object  of  reli- 
gions wor^p,  among  the  people  of  Bogota.  Their  ecclesiastical  system 
was  more  complete  and  regular,  though  less  pure,  than  that  of  the  NiUchea; 
they  had  altars,  temples,  priests,  sacrifices,  and  that  long  train  of  cere- 
monies, which  superstition  always  introduces,  wherever  she.  has  fully 
established  her  reign ;  but  their  religious  rites  were  bloody  and  inhuman. 
Httnum  victims  were  offered  to  their  deities ;  and  many  of  their  practices 
nearly  resembled  those  of  the  ferocious  worshippers  of  Huetzilopochtli. 
The  Mujsca  langni^e  is  the  vernacular  speech  of  the  viceroyalty  of  New 
Granada.' 

9  From  an  accurate  and  extensive  oomjwriMn  ef  the  Muyscas  of  the  upland  o(  Bogota 
with  tbe  Japaneae  in  tbelrfDvemment,  astronomical  calendar,  language,  and  traditions, 
it  has  now  been  eonaidered  on  very  probable  grounds,  eren  approaching  to  certainty, 
that  the  fonaer  were  a  Japanese  eaamy.  Thja  ooodusion  ie  foimded  on  the  obsw  lati— 
•f  Humboldt  on  the  manoers  and  tradUlona  of  tbe  Muvscans,  in  his  views  of  the 
Andes :  on  tiie  disoavcry  of  the  aatronomieal  cycle  of  the  Mnyscaa  on  a  stone  calendar, 
by  the  Caaon  Dnqnesne  of  Santa  Fh  de  Bogota,  a  dmwinc  of  whioh  ia  given  by  Han^ 
boldt,  afid  which  has  evidently  been  imported  from  the  N.E.  of  Asia ;  on  the  atrik- 
ing  aAaity  9f  the  nombers  and  letters  of  the  Mnyacas  and  Japanese,  shown»by  Mr 
3Panvey,  in  his  mcaaolr  on  the  MnyaeaU  and  Japaneae  letters  and  numerical  characters, 
publiahttd  in  1880 ;  ami,  finally,  on  the  wmarchn  of  M.  do  Siebold,  a  acicntUic  Dutch. 


Inlo  Japanese  antiquities,  in  Japan  itadf,  and  at  NangaaakkJii.  Liike  the  Ja- 
panese, the  Muyseans  wore  oatton  garmenta^  and  cultivated  the  cotton  ahrub.  Like 
them  they  were  Initiated  into  tribes  and  resqisd  rich  harveate  of  oam.  JUfce  them  they 
had  two  Bovereigns,  tbe  one  the  saprcme  Pontiff,  like  the  Dairo  of  Japan ;  the  other 
the  secnlar  monareb,  corresponding  to  tha  CuIns  or  Djogman  of  the  Japaaeae.  Like 
^em  they  pussiaBeid  a  faicroglypbMal  calendar  of  a  oompUcatod  atnietnre^  cfdes^  or 

of  «mya,  and  of  numbers  combined  two  and  tw«H  snd  more  eopedaUy  a  period  dT 


60  years,  wliich  of  itaeif  imiioates  an  Aahrtie  origin,  and,  finally,  in  tb«  language  called 
Cbib-cha,  spoken  by  these  aborigines  of  Bogota,  where  the  soond  of  the  lettfr  L  h 
wanting,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Japaaeae  lan|paage.  The  word  Ckibcha,  Sib-chn  in 
H uyseayan  signifies  The  language  cf  man,  eorresp^iding  to  the  Japanese  A'lca,  which 
also  signifies  the  same.  Sa  in  Japanese  signifying  man.  The  first  pontiAoal  sovereign 
of  tlw  Muyseans  is  the  mysterious  Bochica,  whose  name  of  Sue,  or  ^e  8un,  and  who 
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The  Gttagiros  are  a  troublcBome  race  of  savages.  They  posaeea  the 
fertile  lands  of  Santo  Martha,  of  the  Rio  Hacha,  and  Maracaibo.  The 
Guagiros  and  other  tribes  on  the  Hacha  are  calculated  at  30,000  in  num- 
ber. They  are  not  only  numerous  and  bold,  but  manage  fire-arms  with 
great  dexterity ;  they  weave  fine  webs  of  cotton,  and  fish  for  pearls  in  the 
Hacha.  They  are  generally  mounted  on  swift  horses  ;  and  have  consid- 
erable intercourse  with  the  British  and  Dutch,  who  supply  them  with 
fire-arms  and  goods.  They  diflPer  from  the  other  Indians,  in  being  a  labo- 
rious  and  commercial  tribe,  and  consequently  wealthy,  as  appears  from 
their  dress,  consisting  of  a  vest,  a  close  cloak,  and  pantaloons. 

As  to  the  present  amount  of  the  population  of  this  viceroyalty,  it  is  cal- 
culated by  Humboldt  at  1,800,000  souls ;  though  he  stotes  that  by  an 
exact  enumeration  taken  in  1778,  the  population  of  the  audience  of  Santo 
Fe  was  747,641  souls  ;  and  that  of  the  audience  of  Quito,  531,799  souls : 
totol  1,279,440  souls.  It  is  diflBcult  to  conceive,  how  in  the  slow  pro- 
gress of  Spanbh  colonial  population,  that  of  New  Granada  should  have 
increased  from  1,279,440  persons,  in  1778,  to  1,800,000,  in  1808.  The 
Indians,  perhaps,  were  not  included  in  that  census.  The  population  is  at 
any  rate  extremely  small,  considering  the  extent  of  this  government. 

Many  native  tribes  still  exist  in  the  interior,  and  along  the  coast  of  Span- 
ish Guiana.  Of  Uiese  tribes,  an  interesting  account  was  published  by  father 
Gumilla,  in  1745,  in  two  volumes  quarto,  entitied  *  The  Oroonoko  Illus- 
trated.' The  picture  drawn  by  this  autiior,  of  the  savages,  and  of  savage 
life,  is  truly  humiliating ;  and  shows,  in  the  most  affecting  manner,  that 
man  is  a  fallen  and  degraded  being ;  that,  destitute  of  Uie  blessings  of 
religion  and  civilization,  the  savage  is  not,  as  some  assert,  a  good-natured, 
generous,  simple,  unoffending,  but  a  cold,  cruel,  selfish,  suspidous,  and 
designing  animal.  They  are  actuated  by  all  the  vengeful  passions,  and 
constantly  prepared  for  deeds  of  blood  and  carnage.  Nature  seems  to  have 
aided  the  dark  spirit  of  the  savages,  by  concocting,  in  these  torrid  regions^ 
the  most  envenomed  juices.  Their  poisoned  darts  and  arrows  are  attended 
with  inevitoble  death.  But  even  when  such  weapons  are  not  used,  the 
genius  of  malignity,  fertile  in  resources,  still  prevails.  The  Ottomacquea 
are  accustomed  to  dip  the  nail  of  their  thumb  in  the  curare,  a  strong  poi- 
son, which  is  extracted  from  a  species  of  the  phyllanthns,  and  the  slightest 
laceration  thus  inflicted  is  instant  death.  To  enumerate  these  tribes  would 
be  tedious  and  uninteresting.     Most  of  them  are  small,  containing  from 

kid  dry  the  upland  of  Bogota,  reminds  us  of  the  Chinese  Yap,  whose  name  applies  to 
the  rismg  son,  a  king  as  oelebrated  in  Japan  as  in  China ;  and  under  whom  the  fatel 
deluffe  t(K>k  place,  and  who  also  laid  drv  his  empire  by  a  cleft  in  the  mountains,  as  did 
the  %ttyscayan  Bochica,  when  he  produced  the  sublime  and  beautiful  fall  of  Teqoen- 
dama.  This  traditional  mythos  of^the  drving  up  of  the  plain  of  Bogota,  by  producing 
the  cleft  is  strikinely  analogous  to  the  traditions  of  the  natives  of  the  beautiful  valley 
of  Cashmere,  whicn  represent  it  as  once  a  lake,  and  from  which  the  waters  were 
drained  off  by  Kasp,  by  means  of  a  cleft  which  he  made  in  the  mountains  to  the  W.  of 
the  valley ;  and  is  also  analogous  to  the  Hindoo  tradition  of  the  oelebrated  Parasu 
Rama,  who  opened  up  a  passage  for  the  Brahmapootra,  bv  striking  a  deft  in  the  moun* 
'  tains  by  a  stroke  of  Us  scymitar.  Another  point  of  similarity  to  the  Jiqiancae  tTadi-> 
tions  is,  that  Bochica  ehoee  for  first  king  of  the  dried  country,  the  wise  and  Ulustrioas 
Hnncahua,  whilst  the  Japanese  state,  that  Yao  had  for  successor  Prince  Shun, 
equally  oelebrated  for  his  virtues,  as  the  first  2Saque,  or  king  of  Bogota — Uuneachoa. 
Tne  names  have  even  the  same  pronunciation,  Chun  or  Hun,  All  the  above  circum- 
stances, and  many  more  which  want  of  room  prevents  from  inserting,  tend  to  oom^ 
borate  the  Japanese  origin  of  the  natives  of  the  uplands  of  Bogota  and  New  Granada ; 
and  that  America  as  well  as  Europe  and  Africa  received  its  aboriginal  popnlstion  from 
Asia,  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  in  full  agreement  with  the  account  of  Moaniu  the 
loqrired  recurdsL 
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500  to  ffi%0  vnmotn.  tiul  die  CtfiiblMi  booted  of  baving  once  12,000 
wtarion ;  and  the  CaberreB;  wbo  formoly  mbabitiMi  the  banks  of  tbe  Gna- 
Tiari,  ware  sdll  more  numerous,  and  sdU  exceed  the  Canibba  in  covrage 
and  poweri  and  ate  famous  for  the  use  of  a  mortal  poison. 

On  the  banka  of  tbe  Metii  and  GnaTiari,  are  tbe  Oiiomaeques,  an  ngly 
rsce,  inclined  to  eilrpnleney,  and  possessing  tbe  coarse  broad  fiaatures  ii 
tbe  Tartars.  During  tbe  greater  |Mul  of  tbe  year,  they  lite  on  the  fiab 
which  they  kill  with  their  arrows  on  the  suifiuse  of  the  water ;  bui  in  the 
rainy  season,  when  the  {ilttns  are  inundated  by  tbe  rivers,  ibey  feed  on  a 
sort  of  &t  unctuous  earth,  or  a  spedes  of  pipe  day  tinged  with  a  little 
oaide  of  iron.  This  day  fe  rery  carefully  collected,  and  &tiiq;iu8hed  by 
the  taste.  It  is  th%n  kneaded  into  balls  of  four  or  six  inches  iii  diameter, 
which  they  bake  slij^tly  before  a  slow  fire.  Whole  stacks  of  such  pro- 
visions are  seen  piled  up  in  their  huts.  When  about  to  be  used,  these  clods 
are  soaked  in  wat^r,  imd  each  individual  eats  neariy  a  pound  of  it  daily. 
The  only  additioil  which  the^  Oecadonally  make  to  this  unnatural  ftre, 
consists  of  small  fish,  lizards,  or  fern  roots.  The  quantity  of  day  trfaich 
tbe  Otiomacques  cdoautte,  and  the  greediness  witb  wbidi  it  is  devoured, 
would  seela  to  provid,  thatj  however  iiicredHile  tbia  may  appear,  it  does 
more  than  merely  distend  their  hungry  stomachs,  and  timt  the  powers  of 
digestaott  can,  to  a  c(»rtaui  degree,  assimilate  the  finer  portiona  of  it  into 
animal  substance.  The  Ottomacques  are  accustomed  to  rsise  their  dead 
afier  the  eipiration  of  a  year,  and  to  transport  the  bones  to  a  ffeneral 
tomb. 

Tbe  Carribbty  or  Charaibiy  as  some  autbora  write  the  name,  and  tbe 
Arrowacs,  dwell  in  the  £.  of  Giuaui  and  on  the  coast,  and  have  lived 
from  time  imtoemorial  in  a  state  6f  constant  bostifity  to  each  other.  Tbe 
former  are  the  same  fierce  people,  and  of  the  same  origin  with  the  nativea 
of  the  Carribbee  islands.  Amongst  them  tbe  miseries  of  savage  life  and 
maimera  seem  to  have  attained  thehr  maximum.  Many  of  the  motbera 
destroy  thdr  female  offspring,  that  they  may  not  suffer  tbe  miseries  ind- 
dent  to  the  sarage  state ;  and  even  nt^uA  ^e  practice  as  an  office  of  ten- 
der affection.  The  general  method  of  effecting  this  is  by  cutting  tbe  navel 
string  ao  abort,  as  to  occasien  a  fiital  hemonbage. 

Except  the  OttonuicqueS,  Csbeires,  and  Carribbs,  the  otfcer  tribes 
generally  flee  when  one  ot  two  &I1  in  battle.  They  are  all  deceitful,  and 
given  to  fiUsebood.  In  this  view  of  tlie  deoeitfnlness  and  fidsebood  of 
savages,  all  who  have  bad  mudi  intercourse  witb  them  generally  agree, 
ef^cially  Ulloa  lind  Depons.  According  to  the  latter,  the  In&ois  are  so 
proverbially  fidte,  that  tbe  testimony  of  six  Indians,  by  the  Spanish  law, 
IS  regarded  as  only  equivalent  to  that  of  one  European.  One  great  ob- 
stade  to  Inifian  improvement  is  an  almost  insurmountable  love  of  indolence, 
and  the  missionaries  iuiv^  done  notlnng  to  era^cate  it.  They  imagine  they 
have  done  enough  in  mechanically  tetaining  tbe  Indians  in  the  appearance 
of  dviUzation,  and  in  obtaining^  from  them  tbe  mere  externals  of  Chria- 
tianity  ;  they  neglect  to  inspire  them  with  tbe  love  of  industry,  at  die  same 
time  that  they  are  irtstitling  into  them  tbe  love  of  God.  Provided  the 
Indian  mumbles  over  his  prayera  at  certain  hours,  he  is  fiiee  from  erery 
other  work ;  drunkenness,  lasciviousness,  and  deep,  fill  up  all  bis  leisnre, 
Aat  is  to  say,  Ins  whole  thne.  If  be  cultivates  a  few  eatables  around  bis 
cot,  he  passes  for  a  very  industrious  perBonage.  These  villages  of  Indiana 
thus  converted  by  the  Catalonian  capuchins,  in  Ghiiana,  are  27  in  number, 
and  are  situated  to  the  east  of  tbe  Caroni*     The  number  of  converted 
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Indiane  in  Gnuma  ammmta  to  34,000;  of  .which  .19,425 ,  are  under  the 
missionaries,  6,575  are  in  San  Thome,  the  capital,  and  the  remaining  8,000 
are  in  the  other  vilbgee.  The  densest  population  is  from  50  leagues  from 
the  sea  to  130  leagues  up  the  Oroonoko.  So  thinly  is  Guiana  inhabited, 
that  Humboldt  sailed  300  leagues  on  the  Oroonoko  without  seeing  hut  or 
inhabitant.  As  to  the  Indians  of  the  Caraccas,  as  distinguished  from 
Guiana,  we  have  little  remarkable  to  offer ;  and  the  varieties  of  savage 
life  are  so  few,  as  to  afford  scarcely  a  topic  for  discourse. 

The  Guaifqueria  Indians  are  much  more  civilized  than  the  other  Indi- 
ans of  this  province.  They  inhabit  the  island  of  Mai^;arita  and  the  envi- 
rons of  Cumana.  Next  to  the  Carribhs,  they  are  the  finest  looking  race 
of  natives  in  this  country,  and  enjoy  great  privileges ;  as  from  the  earliest 
times  of  the  conquest,  they  were  always  on  good  terms  with  the  conquer- 
ors. '^  A  long  period,"  says  Cochrane,  **  must  elapse  before  the  Indian 
population  in  Spanish  America  can  be  entirely  identified  with  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  respective  states  established  there.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
also,  that  there  are  in  the  interior  numerous  tribes  of  Indians  who  have 
never  been  conquered,  or  in  any  manner  subdued,  either  by  force  or  by  per- 
suasion, and  who  thus  still  exist  in  a  state  of  independence.  It  must  also 
be  remembered,  that  of  a  not  inconsiderable  portion  of  South  America, — ^for 
instance,  Patagonia  and  Tierra  del  Fuego, — ^little  or  nothing  is  known  be- 
yond the  mere  outline  of  the  coast.  The  Indian  population,  therefore, 
must  of  necessity  form  a  very  important  feature  in  any  political  view  in 
which  South  America  can  be  regarded.  The  complete  independence  of  a 
great  number  of  the  Indians, — the  incipient  civilization  of  many, — and  the 
absorption  of  some  into  the  political  systems  exbting  in  the  peninsula, — 
all  give  different  bearings  of  the  same  question,  whidi  is  not  the  less  im- 
portant, though  it  may  become  more  complicated  and  more  involved  with 
other  questions  of  general  polity.  It  is  the  more  requisite,  perhaps,  that 
this  subject  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  as  for  many  years  it  was  asserted 
by  successive  authors,  and  generally  believed  in  Europe  (nay,  it  is  proba- 
bly still  credited  in  many  quarters),  that  the  aboriginal  Indians,  both  in 
Mexico  and  in  the  Spanish  dominions  in  South  America,  were  all  destroy- 
ed ;  and  that  the  vacuum  thus  left  was  filled  up  by  negroes  imported  from 
Africa.  The  truth  is,  that  a  great  number  of  the  Indians,  undoubtedly, 
were  sacrificed  to  the  inhuman  cupidity  of  their  conquerors,  who  tasked 
them  beyond  their  strength,  and  who  were  thus  the  means*  of  prematurely 
sending  them  to  their  graves ;  and  also,  that  numerous  cargoes  of  negroes 
were  successively  imported  from  Africa,  to  execute  that  labour  which  was 
beyond  the  strength,  or  inconsistent  with  the  constitutional  habits,  of  the 
Indians.  But,  as  I  have  already  stated,  a  considerable  Indian  population 
still  remained,  the  amount  of  which  has  since  increased ;  and  from  the  in- 
termixture in  various  quarters  of  the  Indian  and  negro  population,  a  new 
race  has  subsequently  sprung,  denominated  Sambos,  or  Zambos ;  who,  as 
if  to  punish  the  Spaniards  for  the  inhumanity  of  their  predecessors  towards 
both  the  Indians  and  the  negroes,  inherit  aJl  the  vices  of  their  ancestors, 
on  both  sides,  with  scarcely  any  of  their  virtues,  and  thus  become  a  pest 
to  the  country.  The  Indians  are  likewise  of  importance  from  their  num- 
bers, as  compared  with  the  amount  of  the  whole  population  of  South 
America,  of  which  they  form,  probably,  one-third  ;  whilst  the  greater  part 
of  the  rest  of  the  people,  of  all  shades  of  colour  between  white,  copper- 
colour,  and  black,  are  the  offspring  of  the  various  intermarriages  of  differ- 
ent races.    Questions  thus  necessarily  arise^  which  can  scarcely  be  justly 
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q>preciate€l  in  Europe,  from  the  want  of  any  eorraponding  data  upon 
which  to  found  an  opinion,  or  of  any  feelings  similar  to  thoae  which  fire* 
qnently  actuate,  with  some  bitterness  of  hostility  towards  each  other,  die 
▼arioos  races,  castes,  half-castes,  &c.  of  such  a  mixed  population." 

The  character  of  the  Spanish  Creoles  is  much  the  same  here  as  in  odier 
parts  of  Spanish  America.  They  are  generally  proud,  lazy,  of  expensive 
habits,  and  extremely  superstitioQS.  'Diey  are,  howerer,  ingenious ;  fond 
of  learning  the  French  and  English  languages ;  and,  being  partially  ac- 
quainted with  history  and  geography,  can  judge  of  the  future  from  the 
past,  and  know  something  of  die  situadon  and  commercial  intercourse 
of  the  difiPerent  coontries  on  die  globe.  In  general,  marriages  are  tery 
early,  the  girls  being  married  at  IS,  and  the  boys  at  15.  If  not  des- 
tined for  the  church,  an  unmairied  youth  of  20  is  regarded  as  an  old 
bachelor.  These  early  marriages  were,  howerer,  prohibited  by  an  act 
of  his  Catholic  majesty,  passed  in  1803,  by  which  young  men  under 
25,  and  young  women  under  23,  could  not  marry  without  the  express 
concurrence  of  their  respective  parents ;  it  being  formerly  the  custom 
for  boys  and  girls  to  take  each  other  for  husband  and  wife,  by  a  mere 
public  declaration,  which  was  deemed  sufficient,  whether  the  parent  con- 
sented or  not.  It  is  probable,  diat  in  the  present  disastrous  and  unde* 
cided  struggle,  more  than  one-third  of  the  population  has  perished ;  but 
the  population  of  Colombia,  as  reported  to  the  national  congress  in 
1827,  amounted  to  2,800,000  souJs,  of  whom  103,892  were  shres. 
There  were,  besides,  in  the  forests'and  mountains,  203,835  independent 
Indians.  In  Hall's  account  of  Colombia,  published  in  1825,  the  popula- 
tion of  Caraccas  is  stated  at  825,000,  and  diat  of  New  Crranada  at 
2,430,000 — total,  3,255,000 ;  yet  he  candidly  confesses  his  statement  to 
be  that  of  1810,  and  that  more  than  half  of  the  population  of  the  Caraocaa 
must  have  perished  in  the  struggle  for  independence ;  whilst  he  thinks  that 
of  New  Granada  must  hare  remained  stationary  for  the  last  12  years,  or 
from  1810  to  1822. 


CHAP,  v.— GOVERNBIENT— REVENUE. 

Old  Regime.2    "  Spanish  America,"  says  Cochrane,  *'  was  politically  di- 
vided into  the  vice-royalties  of  New  Spain,  or  Mexico,  Santa  Fe  de  Bo- 
gota, or  New  Grenada,  Pern,  Buenos  Ayres,  or  the  provinces  of  Rio  de 
la  Plata,  and  the  captun-generalships  of  Guatemala,  Venezuela,  and  Chili. 
The  viceroys  and  captsdns-general  of  these  territories  were  appointed  by 
the  king  of  Spain,  and  acted  independently  of  each  other.     The  vice- 
royalties  and  captain-generalships  were  subdivided  into  intendencias  and 
provinces,  over  which  presided  inlendenies^  gobemadoreSj  or  corregidores, 
who  were  also  appointed  by  the  king,  but  who  were  dependent  upon  the 
viceroys  or  captains-general.     These  provinces  were  likewise  subdivided 
into  departments,  in  which  resided  the  delegates  of  the  chiefs  of  the  pro- 
vinces, and  the  judges,  called  alcaldes^  who  were  nominated  by  the  calnl- 
dog,  or  municiptdities,  in  order  to  maintain  the  civil  power.     The  military 
commands  were  generally  vested  in  the  viceroys  and  captains-general ;  but 
sometimes  they  were  separately  held  by  officers  called  commandanles.     The 
cabUdoSy  or  municipal  corporations,  had  the  sub-government  of  the  towns  and 
earronnding  districts."     The  government  of  New  Granada,  under  the  old 
regime,  was  similar  to  that  of  the  other  viceroyalties, — ^being  divided  into 
two  royal  audiences,  and  two  governments,  but  both  subject  to  the  viceroy 
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tiinmgboiit  Colombia,— As  the  want  of  capita),  and  the  consequent  high 
interest  of  money,  and  the  nnmb^  of  roortga^  with  which  every  planta- 
tion is  more  or  less  hnidened.     Stich  is  the  pride  of  the  Spaniards,  that 
howeirer  pbor  they  really  are,  they  mnst  still  maintain  the  appearance  of 
wealth,  whidi  of  course  subjects  them  to  great  embarassments.      The 
pioQS  legacies  and  prebends  with  which  many  estates  are  encombered,  ia 
another  seriona  obstacle  to  agriculture.     These,  accumulating  from  gene- 
ration to  generation,  cannot  be  bought  up  by  payment  of  the  capital,  and 
the  planter  is  thus  kept  under  obligation  to  pay  the  interest.     Estates  thus 
encumbered  are  tery  often  sequestrated ;  and  pass  with  the  same  charges 
to  another  planter,  who  is  threatened  with  the  same  fiate.     An  ordonance 
was,  however,  enacted  in  1802,  against  such  pious  donations.     Another 
evil  is  the  calvlesanesa  of  the  planters  themselves,  who  being  too  proud  to 
take  the  management  of  their  plantations  into  their  own  hands,  generally 
commit  them  to  overseers ;  residing  in  towns,  and  living  above  their  in- 
tome,  they  seldom  visit  llieir  plantations  above  once  a-year.    The  few 
plantations  that  prosper,  are  those  conducted  by  the  proprietors  themselves. 
Another  obstacle  to  colonial  prosperity  under  the  old  reeime,  was  the 
passion  for  public  employments.     So  strong  was  it,  that  the  prospect  of 
tinbounded  wealth  from  a  large  and  rich  plantation,  could  not  induce  a 
Spaniard  to  lelinqnish  hb  deure  of  military  rank,  a  place  in  the  finances, 
a  judicial  office,  or  the  cross  of  an  order ;  men  accnstomed  to  such  stupid 
ambition  can  never  stoop  to  manage  the  concerns  of  a  plantation.    **  Yet," 
says  a  late  traveller,  **  the  agriculturist  in  this  country  has  an  eicellent 
method  of  availing  himself  of  the  services  of  his  slaves,  almost  free  of  any 
expose.     Each  man  or  family  receives  a  certain  portion  of  land,  called  a 
tottuco,  which  he  cultivates  for  his  own  support ;  for  this  purpose  he  is  left 
at  liberty  a  day  in  each  week.    A  taste  for  husbandry  is  hereby  acquired, 
which  in  the  end  is  beneficial  to  the  estate.     Five  days  are  devoted  to  the 
haciendOf  and  on  Sunday  they  are  agun  free.    After  hearing  mass,  in  which 
they  are  very  punctilious,  the  rest  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  dancing,  a 
recreation  which  the  blacks  are  passionately  fond  of.** 

Animal  Produciions,^     This  country  abounds  in  every  variety  of  the 
animal  kingdom.     In  the  provinco  of  Venezuela  alone  in  1787,  according 
to  Estalla,  the  number  of  homed  cattle  was  649,153  ;  of  horses,  144,866 ; 
mules,   7,551 ;  besides  sheep  and  goats  innumerable.     The  number  of 
homed  cattle  have,  however,  since  declined,  from  the  great  demand  for 
taik>w  and  hides,  which  caused  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  these  animals ; 
io  that  their  number,  in  1800,  according  to  Depons,  amounted  only  to 
200,000  ;  the  horses,  180,000 ;  and  the  mules,  90,000 ;  both  these  latter 
are  raised  chiefly  for  exportation  to  the  other  states.    Cattle  are  equally 
, numerous  in  the  other  provinces;  but  in  Cumana,  where  the  immense 
;  pastures  annually  reared  vast  numbers,  the  commons  have  been  so  ravaged 
of  late  years  by  numerous  gangs  of  robbers,  that  in  these  districts  the  in- 
habitants  can   with   difficulty  procure  animal  food.     The  capuchins  of 
Guiana  are  distinguished  by  their  wealth  in  cattle,  fed  on  the  plains  of  the 
Oroonoko,  amounting  to  more  than  150,000  head.     Throughout  the  whole 
province  of  Guayaquil,  vast  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared,  especially  where 
there  are  mountainous  tracts  to  afford  a  retreat  during  the  inundations ; 
these  are  brought  dovm  when  the  land  is  dry,  and  fattened  on  a  plant 
called  gamalotte,  resemblbg  barley  in  its  blade,  and  which  grows  in  such 
luxuriance,  as  entirely  to  cover  the  plains,  even  to  the  height  of  seven  or 
eight  feet.     It  is  remarked,  however,  tiiat  most  of  the  domestic  animalsi 
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as  the  bull,  the  cow,  the  assi  the  aheep,  &c  wUcb  hsve  been  imported 
from  Europe,  and  Buffered  to  run  wild  on  the  avrannaha  of  Ghuana,  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko  and  its  conflaent  atreams,  greatly  degenerate 
both  in  size  and  flesh,  in  consequence,  it  ia  coigectored,  of  the  perpetual 
perspiration  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  the  QoarseneM  of  the  graaa  on 
which  they  feed.  The  sheep  are  remarkably  diminntire^  and  their  wed 
is  conyerted  into  long  hair.  The  hogs,  on  the  contrary,  are  large  and  fat, 
and  superior  to  those  of  Europe.  The  goats  are  laige  and  beantifiil 
animals,  and  common  in  all  parts  of  the  country^ 

As  to  wild  animals,  the  tapir,  the  jaguar,  and  puma,  are  well  koowik 
Of  these  the  jaguar  is  the  Ifurgfsit  apd  moat  ferociom*  .  Though  nol 
striped  like  the  tiger,  but  spott^,  yet  it  i^  generally  denominated  the 
American  tiger,  and,  like  its  Asiatic  nmnesak^,  is  a  most  dreadful  animaL 
Humboldt  mentions,  that  while  be  yra^  in  the  Ceniccaa,  b^  sew  the  skioa 
of  two  jaguars,  in  size  nearly  e^nal  to  those  of  Bengal.     UUoa  relates, 
that  in  passing  from  Quito  to  the  Pacific,  he  saw  many  Indiens  in  the  pro- 
vioce  of  Esmeraldos,  who  had  been  lamed  by  these  animals,  apd  that  ten 
or  twelye  Indians  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by  them  two  pr  three  yeara 
before.     They  are  not  numerous,  but — as  UUoa  remfffka-"*oae  or  two  of 
them  are  sufficient  to  desolate  a  whole  country,     The  put^a  like  the  lion, 
rarely  attacks  man,  and  is  smaller  than  his  neighbour  of  Africa.     The 
cougar   is  equally   ferocious  with    the  jaguar,   but  pot  sp    thick  and 
strong.     There  are  two  or  three  species  of  wild  ctits,  but  they  are  little 
dangerous.     Wild  boars  and  deer  are  common.     The  mi(-<eater  is  n  most 
extraordinary  animal,  often  weighing  from  150  to  200  lbs«,  and  ipeiesuring 
eight  feet  from  the  snout  to  the  tip  of  tl^e  t^.  It  has  a  small  head  ooyered 
'  with  hair  as  soft  as  yeWet,  and  a  tail  immensely  large,  flat,  fmd  ooyered 
with  long  hi^r  like  that  of  a  horse,  and  as  strong  aa  tb^  bristles  of  a  hqg, 
with  which  during  a  shower,  or  when  asleep,  be  coyein  his  who]e  body. 
His  feet  are  armed  with  long  claws,  with  which  he  can  defend  himself 
against  any  dog,  and  eyen  agmnst  the  tiger,  and  neyer  quits  his  hold  while 
he  has  life.     He  has  a  long  slender  tongue  resembling  a  worm,  sometimes 
near  two  feet  long,  and  always  moistened  with  saliya  of  a  sweetish  taste  ; 
ihia  he  thrusts  into  the  ants'  nests^  who  settle  upon  it  in  crowds,  when  he 
draws  it  into  his  mouth,  and  deyoura  them.    Ante  are  extremely  numerous 
in  Guiana,  and  proye  yery  destructiye  to  the  stores,  especially  of  sugar  in 
the  plantations.     Their  immense  nests  of  black  earth  built  on  the  trunks 
of  trees,  are  often  so  high  as  to  resemble  black  bears  at  a  distance  ;  and 
the  hillocks  on  the  ground,  are  sometimes  16  feet  high,  and  nearly  lOQ 
feet  in  circumference.     Some  of  these  ante  are  aboye  an  inch  long,  and 
cauae  great  pain  by  their  bite.     A  small  kind,  called  the  fire  ant,  which 
flies  in  great  numbers,  causes  a  sensation  like  that  proceeding  from  boiliiig 
water.     Insects  are,  in  general,  extremely  numerous.     There  is  a  speciea 
of  centipede,  a  yard  in  length,  whose  bite  is  mortal,  causing  death  in  24 
houra.    The  pumbers  of  the  insect  tribee  are  prodigious  at  Carthagena  and 
Guayaquil,  where  it  is  impossible  to  keep  a  candle  burning  except  in  a 
lantern,  aa  it  would  otherwise  be  extinguished  in  a  few  minutes  by  th^ 
multitudes  flying  areund  it.    Bats  are  so  numerous  at  Carthagena,  as  to 
coyer  the  streets  like  cloade,  and  are  extremely  troublesome. 

Of  amphibious  animals,  the  cayman,  the  iguana,  the  manaii^  the  /iro», 
the  lapa,  and  the  water«-dog  are  the  most  remarkable.  The  caymans  and 
jaguars  often  engage  in  combat  on  the  hanks  of  the  Oroonoko.  The 
jaguar  quita  his  receeys  in  the  woods,  and  walks  alopg  the  banks  of  tlie 
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ttiroiiglKmt  CoTomlyia,'— fts  the  want  of  capital,  and  the  consequent  high 
interest  of  money,  and  the  nnmh^r  of  mortgagees  with  which  every  planta- 
tion is  inore  or  less  btu^ened.     Such  is  the  pride  of  the  Spaniards,  that 
howeln^r  p6or  they  really  are,  they  most  still  maintain  the  appearance  of 
wealthy  whidi  of  course  subjects  them  to  great  embarassments.      The 
pions  legacies  and  prebends  with  which  many  estates  are  encumbered,  is 
another  serious  obstacle  to  agriculture.     These,  accumulating  from  gene- 
ration to  genemtion,  cannot  be  bought  up  by  payment  of  the  capital,  and 
the  planter  is  thus  kept  undet  obligation  to  pay  the  interest.     Estates  thus 
eneambieled  are  tety  often  sequestrated ;  and  pass  with  the  same  chaxges 
to  another  planter,  who  is  threatened  with  the  same  fate.    An  ordonance 
was,  however,  enacted  in  1802,  against  such  pious  donations.     Another 
efvil  is  the  oareleesnesa  of  the  planters  themselves,  who  being  too  proud  to 
take  the  management  of  their  plantations  into  iheit  own  hands,  generally 
commit  them  to  overseers ;  residing  in  towns,  and  living  above  their  in- 
Come,  they  seldom  visit  tiieir  plantations  above  once  a-year.    The  few 
plantations  that  prosper,  are  those  conducted  by  the  proprietors  themselves. 
Another  obstacle  to  colonial  prosperity  under  the  old  regime,  was  the 
passion  for  public  employments.     So  strong  was  it,  that  the  prospect  of 
Unbounded  wealth  from  a  large  and  rich  plantation,  could  not  induce  a 
Spaniard  to  relinquish  his  desire  of  military  rank,  a  place  in  the  finances, 
a  judicial  office,  or  the  cross  of  an  order ;  men  accustomed  to  mA  stupid 
taibition  can  never  stoop  to  manage  the  concerns  of  a  plantation.    **  Yet," 
says  a  late  traveller,  '<  the  agriculturist  in  this  country  has  an  etcellent 
method  of  availing  himself  of  the  services  of  his  slaves,  almost  free  of  any 
expense.     Each  mlin  or  family  receives  a  certain  portion  of  land,  called  a 
tonuoo,  which  he  cultivates  for  his  own  support ;  for  this  purpose  he  is  left 
at  liberty  a  day  in  each  week.     A  taste  for  husbandry  is  hereby  acquired, 
which  in  the  end  is  beneficial  to  the  estate.     Five  days  are  devoted  to  the 
hetcienday  and  on  Sunday  they  are  again  free.    After  hearing  mass,  in  which 
tiiey  are  very  punctilious,  the  rest  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  dancing,  a 
recreation  which  the  blacks  are  passionately  fond  of.** 

Animal  Produoiians,'}    This  country  abounds  in  every  variety  of  the 
animal  kingdom.     In  the  province  of  Venezuela  alone  in  1787,  according 
to  Estalla,  the  number  of  homed  cattle  was  649,153  ;  of  horses,  144,866 ; 
mules,   7,551 ;  besides  sheep  and  goats  innumerable.     The  number  of 
homed  cattle  have,  however,  since  declined,  from  the  great  demand  for 
taUow  and  hides,  which  caused  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  these  animals ; 
eo  that  their  number,  in  1800,  according  to  Depons,  amounted  only  to 
!eOO,000  ;  the  horses,  180,000 ;  and  the  mules,  90,000 ;  both  these  latter 
are  raised  chiefly  for  exportation  to  the  other  states.     Cattle  are  equally 
..numerous  in  the  other  provinces;  but  in  Cumana,  where  the  immense 
;  pastures  annually  reared  vast  numbers,  the  commons  have  been  so  ravaged 
of  late  years  by  numerous  gangs  of  robbers,  tiiat  in  these  districts  the  in- 
habitants  can   with   difficulty  procure  animal  food.     The  capuchins  of 
Guiana  are  distinguished  by  their  wealth  in  cattle,  fed  on  the  pluns  of  the 
Oroonoko,  amounting  to  more  than  150,000  head.     Throughout  the  whole 
province  of  Guayaquil,  vast  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared,  especially  where 
there  are  mountainous  tracts  to  afford  a  retreat  during  the  inundations ; 
these  are  brought  down  when  the  land  is  dry,  and  fattened  on  a  plant 
called  gamaldtef  resembling  barley  in  its  blade,  and  which  grows  in  such 
luxuriance,  as  entirely  to  cover  the  plains,  even  to  the  height  of  seven  or 
eight  feet.     It  is  remarked,  however,  that  most  of  the  domestic  animals, 
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as  the  bo]],  tbe  cow^  the  aas,  the  aheep,  &c  wlucli  have  bean  iaporttd 
from  £i]rope>  and  suffered  to  run  wild  on  tbe  avrannaba  of  Ginanay  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko  and  ita  confluent  atreamsy  greatly  degenerate 
both  in  size  and  flesh,  in  Gonaequence,  it  is  coi\jectnied»  of  the  perpetual 
perspiration  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  the  ooaiveneaa  of  the  graaa  on 
which  they  feed.  The  sheep  are  remarkably  diminntiTe^  and  their  wool 
18  conyerted  into  long  hair.  The  hogs,  on  the  contrary*  are  large  and  fat, 
and  superior  to  those  of  Europe.  The  goats  are  large  and  beantiMl 
animals,  and  common  in  all  parts  of  tbe  country* 

As  to  wild  animals,  the  tapir,  the  jaguar,  and  puma,  are  well  ksowik 
Of  these  tbe  ja^ar  is  the  Ifurgest  apd  moat  ferocioiM*  .  Though  noi 
striped  like  the  tiger,  but  spotted,  yet  it  L9  generally  denominated  the 
American  tiger,  and,  like  its  Asiatic  n^nesake,  is  a  mest  dreadful  animaL 
Humboldt  mentions,  that  while  be  fraa  in  the  CanicGa^y  he  ^w  the  stuns 
of  two  jaguars,  in  sise  nearly  equal  to  those  of  Bengal.     Ulloa  relates* 
that  in  passing  from  Quito  to  the  Pacific,  he  saw  many  Indians  in  the  pro- 
yince  of  Esmeraldos,  who  had  been  lamed  by  these  animals*  and  that  ten 
or  twelve  Indians  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by  the^n  twp  pr  three  yeara 
before.     They  are  not  numerous,  but-^as  Ulloa  remfurka— *oae  or  two  of 
them  are  sufficient  to  desolate  a  whole  country.     The  puma  like  the  Houi 
rarely  attacks  man,  and  is  smaller  than  his  neighbovcr  of  Africa.     Tbe 
cougar   is  equally  ferocious  with    the  jaguar,   bnt  pot  so    thick  and 
strong.     There  are  two  or  three  species  of  wild  ctita,  but  they  aiw  little 
dangerous.     Wild  boars  and  deer  are  common.     The  mit-eater  is  a  most 
extraordinary  animal,  often  weighing  from  150  to  SOO  lbs«,  and  mf^oonng 
eight  feet  from  the  snout  to  the  tip  of  the  teiL  It  baa  a  email  head  ooyered 
with  hair  as  soft  as  yelvet,  and  a  ifiil  immensely  large,  flat,  fuad  ooyered 
with  long  hair  like  that  of  a  horse,  and  as  strong  aa  the  bristles  of  a  hog, 
with  which  during  a  shower,  or  when  asleep,  be  coyein  his  who^e  body* 
His  feet  are  armed  with  long  daws,  with  which  he  can  defend  himself 
i^ainet  any  dog,  and  even  against  the  tiger,  and  never  quits  his  hold  while 
he  has  life.     He  has  a  long  slender  tongue  resembling  a  worm,  sometimes 
near  two  feet  long,  and  always  moistened  with  saliva  of  a  sweetish  taste  ; 
thia  he  thrusts  into  the  ants'  nests,  who  settle  upon  it  in  crowds,  when  be 
draws  it  into  his  mouth,  and  devouri  them.    Ants  are  extremely  numerous 
in  Guiana,  and  prove  very  destructive  to  the  stores,  especially  of  sugar  in 
the  plantations.    Their  inunense  nests  of  black  earth  built  on  tbe  trunks 
of  trees,  are  often  so  high  as  to  resemble  black  bears  at  a  distance ;  and 
the  hillocks  on  the  ground,  are  sometimes  16  feet  high,  and  nearly  100 
feet  in  curcumference*     Some  of  these  ants  are  above  an  inch  long,  and 
cauae  great  pain  by  their  bite.    A  small  kind,  called  the  fire  ant,  which 
flies  in  great  numbers,  causes  a  sensation  like  that  proceeding  from  boiling 
water.     Insects  are,  in  general,  extremely  numerous.     There  is  a  apeciea 
of  centipede,  a  yard  in  length,  whose  bite  ia  mortal,  causing  death  in  24 
houn.    The  numbera  of  the  insect  triben  are  prodigious  at  Carthagena  and 
Guayaquil,  where  it  is  impossible  to  keep  a  candle  burning  except  in  a 
lantern,  aa  it  would  otherwise  be  extinguished  in  a  few  minutes  by  tb^ 
multitudes  flying  around  it.    Bati  are  so  numerous  at  Carthagena,  as  to 
cover  the  streets  like  clouds,  and  are  extremely  troublesome. 

Of  amphibious  animals,  the  cayman^  tbe  iguana,  tbe  manaii^  the  /tro/i, 
the  lapa^  and  tbe  water<-dog  are  the  most  remarkable.  The  caymans  and 
jaguars  often  engage  in  combat  on  the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko^  The 
jaguar  quita  his  recess  in  tbe  woods,  and  walks  along  the  banks  of  tlie 
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ttiroiigfMmt  Colombia,-— fts  the  want  of  capital,  and  the  consequent  high 
interest  of  money,  and  the  number  of  roortgagfes  with  which  every  planta- 
tion is  inore  or  less  bni^ened.     Stich  is  the  pride  of  the  Spaniards,  that 
howeirer  poor  they  really  are,  they  must  still  maintain  the  appearance  of 
wealth,  which  of  course  subjects  them  to  great  embarassments.      The 
pious  legacies  and  prebends  with  which  many  estates  are  encumbered,  is 
another  senons  obstacle  to  agriculture.     These,  accumulating  from  gene- 
ration to  genemtion,  cannot  be  bought  up  by  payment  of  the  capital,  and 
the  planter  is  thus  kept  under  obligation  to  pay  the  interest.     Estates  thus 
eneumbeled  are  yery  often  sequestrated ;  and  pass  with  the  same  charges 
to  another  planter,  who  is  threatened  with  the  same  fate.    An  ordonance 
was,  however,  enacted  in  1802,  against  such  pious  donations.     Another 
evil  is  the  oarelessnesa  of  the  planters  themselves,  who  being  too  proud  to 
take  the  management  of  their  plantations  into  iheit  own  hands,  generally 
commit  them  to  overseers ;  residing  in  towns,  and  living  above  their  in- 
tome,  they  seldom  visit  tiieir  plantations  above  once  a-year.    The  few 
plantations  that  prosper,  are  those  conducted  by  the  proprietors  themselves. 
Another  obstacle  to  colonial  prosperity  under  the  old  reffime,  was  the 
pastton  for  public  employments.     So  strong  was  it,  that  the  prospect  of 
unbounded  wealth  from  a  large  and  rich  plantation,  could  not  induce  a 
Spaniard  to  relinquish  his  desire  of  military  rank,  a  place  in  the  finances, 
a  judicial  office,  or  the  cross  of  an  order ;  men  accustomed  to  such  stupid 
ambition  can  never  stoop  to  manage  tiie  concerns  of  a  plantation.    **  Yet,** 
says  a  late  traveller,  '<  the  agriculturist  in  this  country  has  an  eicellent 
method  of  availing  himself  of  the  services  of  his  slaves,  almost  free  of  any 
expense.     Each  man  or  family  receives  a  certain  portion  of  land,  called  a 
tonuoo^  which  he  cultivates  for  his  own  support ;  for  this  purpose  he  is  left 
at  liberty  a  day  in  each  week.    A  taste  for  husbandry  is  hereby  acquired, 
which  in  the  end  it  beneficial  to  the  estate.     Five  days  are  devoted  to  the 
hacienda^  and  on  Sunday  they  are  again  free.    After  hearing  mass,  in  which 
tiiey  are  very  punctilious,  the  rest  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  dancing,  a 
recreation  which  the  blacks  are  pasdonately  fond  of." 

AnifMol  Produoiions.'^    This  country  abounds  in  every  variety  of  the 
animal  kingdom.     In  the  province  of  Venezuela  alone  in  1787,  according 
to  Estalla,  the  number  of  homed  cattle  was  649,153  ;  of  horses,  144,866 ; 
mules,   7,551 ;  besides  sheep  and  goats  innumerable.     The  number  of 
homed  cattle  have,  however,  since  declined,  from  the  great  demand  for 
tallow  and  hides,  which  caused  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  these  animals ; 
ao  that  their  number,  in  1800,  according  to  Depons,  amounted  only  to 
!eOO,000  ;  the  horses,  180,000 ;  and  the  mules,  90,000 ;  both  these  latter 
are  raised  chiefly  for  exportation  to  the  other  states.     Cattle  are  equally 
.  numerous  in  the  other  provinces ;  but  in  Cumana,  where  the  immense 
;  pastures  annually  reared  vast  numbers,  the  commons  have  been  so  ravaged 
of  late  years  by  numerous  gangs  of  robbers,  that  in  these  districts  the  in- 
habitants  can   with   difficulty  procure  animal  food.     The  capuchins  of 
Guiana  are  distinguidied  by  their  wealth  in  cattle,  fed  on  the  pluns  of  the 
Oroonoko,  amountmg  to  more  than  150,000  head.     Throughout  the  whole 
province  of  Guayaquil,  vast  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared,  especially  where 
there  are  mountainous  tracts  to  afford  a  retreat  during  the  inundations ; 
these  are  brought  down  when  the  land  is  dry,  and  fattened  on  a  plant 
called  gamaldief  resembling  barley  in  its  blade,  and  which  grows  in  such 
luxuriance,  as  entirely  to  cover  the  plains,  even  to  the  height  of  seven  or 
eight  feet.     It  is  remarked,  however,  that  most  of  the  domestic  animals. 
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as  the  bnl],  tbe  cow,  the  aas,  the  sheep,  &c  wUcb  hsve  been  iaported 
from  Europe,  and  suffered  to  ma  wild  on  the  aaTannaha  of  Guiana,  and 
oa  the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko  and  its  confliient  atreams,  greatly  degenerate 
both  in  size  and  flesh,  in  conseqnence,  it  is  ooi^ectnied,  of  the  perpetual 
perspiration  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  the  ooarsMien  of  the  graas  on 
which  they  feed.  The  sheep  are  remarkably  diminntive^  and  their  wool 
is  coDYerted  into  long  hair.  The  hogs,  on  the  contrary,  are  large  and  fat, 
and  superior  to  those  of  Europe.  The  goata  are  laige  an4  beantifid 
animals,  and  common  in  all  parts  of  tbe  conntry* 

As  to  wild  animals,  the  tapir,  the  jaguar,  and  pnnia,  are  well  ksowik 
Of  these  the  jaguar  is  the  Ifurgf^  apd  most  ferocioiM*  .  Thoogh  noi 
striped  like  the  tiger,  but  spotted,  yet  it  is  generally  denomineled  ibe 
American  tiger>  and,  like  its  Asiatic  namesake,  is  a  most  dreadful  animal. 
Humboldt  mentions,  that  while  he  iras  in  the  Camccafl,  be  ww  the  skiaa 
of  two  jaguars,  in  siae  nearly  eqjaal  to  thoae  of  Bengal.     Ultoa  relates, 
that  in  passing  from  Quito  to  the  Pacific,  he  saw  many  Indians  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Esmeraldos,  who  had  been  lamed  by  these  animals,  and  that  ten 
or  twelve  Indians  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by  tbein  twQ  pr  three  yeare 
before.     They  are  not  numerous,  bnt-^as  UUoa  remfurka— ^ne  or  two  of 
them  are  sufficient  to  desolate  a  whole  country.     The-  puma  like  the  lion, 
rarely  attacks  man,  and  is  smaller  than  bis  nei^^boTpr  of  Africa.     Tbe 
cougar  is  equally  ferocious  with    the  jaguar,  but  not  so   thick  and 
strong.     There  are  two  or  three  species  of  wild  ci|ts,  bnt  they  ere  little 
dangerous.     Wild  boars  and  deer  ere  common.     The  i^t-eater  is  n  most 
extraordinary  animal,  often  weighing  from  150  to  SOO  lbs*,  and  mfiesnring 
eight  feet  from  the  snout  to  the  tip  of  the  tail.  It  has  a  small  head  ooyered 
*  with  hair  as  soft  as  velvet,  and  a  ful  immensely  large,  flat,  fund  covered 
with  long  hair  like  that  of  a  horse,  and  as  strong  aa  the  bristles  of  a  hog, 
with  which  during  a  shower,  or  when  asleep,  be  covein  his  whole  body« 
His  feet  are  armed  with  long  daws,  with  which  he  can  defend  himself 
i^ainst  any  dog,  and  even  against  the  tiger,  and  never  quits  his  bold  while 
he  has  life.     He  has  a  long  slender  tongue  resembling  a  worm,  sometimes 
near  two  feet  long,  and  always  moistened  with  saliva  of  a  sweetish  taste  ; 
this  he  thrusts  into  the  ants'  nests,  who  settle  upon  it  in  crowds?  when  he 
draws  it  into  his  mouth,  and  devours  them.     Ants  are  extremely  numerous 
in  Guiana,  and  prove  very  destructive  to  the  stores,  especially  of  sugar  in 
the  plantations.     Their  immense  nests  of  black  earth  built  on  the  trunks 
of  trees,  are  often  so  high  as  to  resemble  black  bears  at  a  distance ;  and 
the  hillocks  on  the  ground,  are  sometimes  16  feet  high,  and  nearly  lOQ 
feet  in  circumferencot     Some  of  these  ants  are  above  an  inch  long,  and 
cause  great  pain  by  their  bite.    A  small  kind,  called  the  fire  ant,  which 
flies  in  great  numbers,  causes  a  sensation  like  that  proceeding  from  boiliiig 
water.     Insects  are,  in  general,  extremely  numerous.     There  is  a  species 
of  centipede,  a  yard  in  length,  whose  bite  is  mortal,  causing  death  in  24 
hours.    The  numbers  of  the  insect  tribefi  are  prodigious  at  Carthagena  and 
Guayaquil,  where  it  is  impossible  to  keep  a  candle  burning  except  in  a 
lantern,  as  it  would  otherwise  be  extinguished  in  a  few  minutes  by  tb^ 
multitudes  flying  around  it.    Bats  are  so  numerous  at  Carthagena,  as  to 
cover  the  streets  like  clouds,  and  are  extremely  troublesome. 

Of  amphibious  animals,  the  cayman^  tbe  iguana^  tbe  manali,  tbe  lirout 
the  lapa,  and  tbe  water-dog  are  the  most  remarkable.  The  caymans  and 
jaguars  ofiten  engage  in  combat  on  the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko.  The 
jaguar  quita  bis  recess  in  the  woods,  and  walks  alopg  the  banks  of  the 
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hsnreBU  and  price  of  the  articles  on  which  the  tithes  are  levied*  The 
fonrthy  belonging  to  the  archbishop  of  Caracoas,  amoimted  annnallyv  at  an 
aTerage,  to  60,000  dollars,  or  £18,ftOO  sterling,  previoos  to  1802.  A 
third  of  this  fourth,  however,  belongs  to  the  government.  The  secolar 
clergy  now  consists  of  two  bishops,  94  prebendaries  892  carates,  and  many 
others  of  various  grades,  amonnting  in  all  to  1,694  persons.  Of  the  mo- 
nastic orders  there  are  51  monasteries,  945  monks,  and  432  novices.  Of 
nnns  there  are  750,  with  1,436  novices,  who  occupy  33  convents.  The 
pay  of  the  missionaries  is  from  150  to  200  dollars  annually.  Vrnd,  in  a 
great  measure,  of  mental  occupations,  these  missionaries  are  often  grossly 
sensual  and  indolent.  An  old  missionary,  whom  Humboldt  visited,  frsnkly 
acknowledged,  that  of  all  the  pleasures  of  life,  not  even  excepting  sleep, 
none  was  to  be  compared  to  the  pleasure  of  eating  good  beef  I  As  stated 
before,  these  missionaries  have  done  comparatively  little  service  to  the  In- 
dians ;  they  have  learned  them  the  mechanical  part  of  religion,  udthont 
cultivating  theve  minds,  or  instilling  into  them  habits  of  industry,  by  whidi 
they  might  be  made  useful  both  to  the  colonists  and  the  community  at 
large. 

Public  education  has  of  late  attracted  much  attention.  The  universities, 
colleges,  academies,  and  schools,  which  had  been  suppressed  or  destroyed 
by  the  long  revolutionary  war,  have  been  re-established,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  and  primary  schools,  for  girls  as  well  as  boys,  have  been  founded,  as 
far  as  possible,  in  every  parish.  There  are  now  52  schools  on  the  Lan- 
casterian  system,  and  434  on  the  old  plan,  which  is  to  be  gradually  super- 
seded by  Uie  new  and  more  perfect  one.  At  these  schciols  are  taught 
19,700  children.  For  every  province,  there  is  to  be  established  a  college ; 
and  for  their  support  the  property  of  all  monasteries  which  have  not  at 
least  eight  monks,  is  to  be  confiscated  to  the  state.  The  funds  thus  pro- 
cured will,  it  is  calculated,  amount  to  40,000  dollars  a  year.  There  are 
now  in  the  republic  3  universities  and  20  colleges ;  and  for  four  others  of 
the  latter  the  funds  are  already  provided. 

Manujhciures.2  The  manufactures  of  Tunja,  Toca,  Socorro,  Velez, 
and  other  towns  and  villages  towards  the  plains,  consist  of  cott<m-cIoths, 
carpets,  counterpanes,  and  coarse  woollens  of  di£ferent  descriptions. — 
Agriculture  and  commerce,  which  had  been  ruined  by  the  war,  have  re- 
vived and  made  considerable  progress  since  the  establishment  of  the  con- 
stitution in  1821 ;  and  mining  is  ssdd  to  be  becoming  profitable.  The 
mechanicid  arts  have  improved  in  some  degree,  by  the  introduction  of  fo- 
reign tools  and  artizans.' 

Commerce.^  A  nation  like  the  Spaniards,  who  so  blindly  estimated 
the  value  of  their  colonial  possessions,  merely  by  the  quantities  of  gold 
and  silver  which  they  furnished,  could  not  be  expected  to  derive  much 
advantage  from  the  more  substantial  riches  of  the  earth,  or  be  aware  of 
the  resources,  almost  boundless,  which  a  well-regulated  commerce  might 
disclose  in  a  country,  which,  in  fertility,  in  climate,  in  the  abundance  and 

aurtotitj,  iHit  not  of  dreod  or  tiispldon.  Not  to  wlien  IndiTldnsls  of  tiie  same  persaa- 
■ioo  appear  la  himdreda  or  thoiuands.  Th«  abuse  of  heretics  liaa  lonf  been  the  fh- 
Toarite  theme  in  the  pulpiCe  of  Caraoeas ;  and  the  city  of  Caraccas  itaelf  has  been 
repeatedly  threatened  with  a  second  earthquake  in  judjginent  of  snoh  abominations. 
The  ecclestasttsal  regfvdatlona.  whioh  at  present  interdict  marriages  between  Roman 
Catholics  and  heretics,  are  of  themsdves  a  barrier  against  the  amalgamation  of  fo- 
reiffners  with  the  existiiig  population,  and  exemplify  tlie  impossibility  of  combining 
reUkions  Intoleranee  with  a  liberal  form  of  civil  goTernment. 

'  We  wars  astonished  to  perceive  how  small  an  «nlgration  hithsr  has  taken  place  from 
Europe  and  the  United  States.     In  5  yaar^,  only  198  persons  hare  been  naturalised. 
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ivieCf  of  ita  TegetaUe  prad«ctkms»  ia  anpaiilUUd  in  Mqr  qwrter  of  tlio 
gloiw.  So  litllo  wen  tbey  copoblo  of  appradating  tho  Tahie  of  their  poa« 
MSBioBa  have,  that  for  upwards  of  a  contiiry  aftar  ita  fint  cUaooYory  it  fur* 
Biahad  to  tha  porent-atato  no  article  of  cominarcial  produce  i  one  Teaaol 
•hina  aminaUy  arriTad  firom  Spain,  not  to  reoeife  a  valnablo  cargo,  bnt 
(ctrangia  to  relate)  to  coniey  the  neranaariea  of  life  to  a  country  capable 
of  maintaining  the  whole  of  Ewope.  The  trade  with  Europe,  howoTer, 
nraat  of  neceaatty  he  liaiited««>lat,  by  the  heavy  ezpenaa  of  freight  in  the 
laag  ▼oyagc  and,  Sdly,  by  the  atill  mora  tedlooa  land-carriage  into  the  ia* 
terior/ 


CHAP.  VIL^CHIEF  C1TIE& 

JBogota.2  The  capital  city  of  the  old  rlceroyalty  of  New  Granada, 
though  not  the  most  populous,  is  Sania  F6  de  JSogota,  founded  in  the 
Talley  of  Bogota  by  Don  GonzaJo  Ximenes  de  Qnesada,  in  1538.  Hiongh 
situated  in  4°  1(K  N.  lat.,  and  W.  long.  1^  5(y,  the  climate  is  rather  cold 
from  its  elevated  situation/  It  is  a  large  city,  with  broad  and  well-paved 
streets.  ''  When  seen  from  the  mountains  at  the  back,  Bogota  has  a  very 
pretty  effect.  -The  streets,  built  at  right  angles, present  an  appearance  of  great 
regularity,  and  hare  a  stream  of  water  constantly  flowing  down  the  middle ; 
there  are  also  several  handsome  public  fountains.  Great  as  is  the  extent 
of  the  city,  the  churches  and  convents  cover  nearly  one-half  of  the  gronnd. 
Many  of  the  convents  are  in  part,  and  others  wholly,  deserted  since  the 
revolution.  The  ground  that  some  of  them  cover  is  immense."  There 
are  9  monasteries  and  3  nunneries ;  those  of  the  Dominicans  and  of  San 
Juan  de  Dies  are  the  best  endowed.  Four-sixths  of  the  houses  in  the  city 
are  aaid  to  belong  to  them.  *'  The  architects  of  Santa  F^,"  ny%  M.  Mol- 
lien,  *^  have  an  excuse  to  justify  the  deformity  of  their  edifices  in  the  na- 
tura  of  the  soil,  which,  being  so  frequently  convulsed  by  earthquakes,  com- 

*  Many  parts  of  ths  rosds  an  •ntirdj  desert ;  and  the  trayeUer  has  to  carry  a 
large  otore  of  proTieioiU)  lest,  by  a  sadden  eweUlitf  of  the  rirera,  he  ahould  be  pr^ 
irenced  from  dtner  ]»rooeedliig  or  returning.  It  will  oe  at  once  peToiived  that  the  tiana* 
port  of  aoodi^  if  th^  are  at  all  biilky>  is  searoely  pncticable  in  such  a  oountry,  and 
that  ita  commeroe  must  therefore  be  confined  to  such  articles  ma,  containing  a  great 
Talne  In  Uttle  bullc,  can  easily  aiFord  the  heavy  expenses  of  such  a  land  carriagfe.     Gold 
and  silver  are  accordingly  articles  of  export  to  the  lower  country  on  tho  sea  osast^ 
wheoee  is  derived  in  exehange  a  supply  m  its  produce.     It  appears  that  tlie  govern- 
ment are  maVing  exertions  to  fiicllitate  land  intercourse,  and  introduce  the  steam-boat 
generally  into  tne  waten  of  the  republic    Their  efibrts  have»  aa  yet,  met  with  lltlia 
•ttceeasL    Perseveranoe  and  time  will  aooompiish  all.     We  have  hut  voy  imperfect  ac- 
eounts  of  the  commeroe  of  Qaito»  Popayao,  and  these  sequestered  regions ;  and  it  m»y 
l>e  doubted  whether  British  manufactures  have  yet  penetrated  to  tiua  ^stant  market. 
Bnt  if  the  country  were  settled  under  a  free  government,  tlie  catsrpriae  and  indnatry 
of  thfO  people  would  soon  be  called  forth, — ^tlia  roads  would  he  improve^— more  prac- 
ticable communications  would  be  established  with  the  surrounding  districts,  and  with 
the  sea-coast, — commerce  and  manufactures  would  advance, — and  the  whirie  countrf 
would  rapidly  improve  by  freer  intercoufse  with  the  world  at  larger  from  which  it  is 
at  present  aeparated  by  the  physical  obetaelse  of  its  singular  position. 

*  Ita  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  sUte' 


stated  bv  Cochrane  at  8^6(5  feet  He  says, 

'<  On  account  of  this  great  elevation,  although  the  sitnation  Is  so  near  thoeqoaCer,  the 
atuHMphere  is  so  firifled,  that  it  becomes  for  some  time  esceedingiy  opanssive  to  strain 
gers,  who  are  obliged*  whilst  walking*  to  sti^  frequently  to  recover  their  breath,  and 
are  unable  to  proceed,  until  respiration  l>eoomes  mors  free  a  feeling  which  1  enerl* 
enced  myself  in  a  great  degree.  But  this  is  not  the  least  atrions  incooveolsnoe  ot  tho 
dimato ;  far  travelun^  arrivinf  hero  by  the  Magdslenaj  (a  mors  general  route  than 
tlukt  of  Caraccaa,)  experience,  from  the  sudden  change  of  the  lei^  of  Honda  to  the 
eleration  of  Bogota,  such  effects  from  the  rarity  of  the  air,  as  to  prodnce  oppreaeioa  of 
the  chest,  violent  afiectloas  of  tbo  bowsb^  or  interasittcnt  fevBr." 
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pels  them  to  sacrifioe  elegance  and  majeety  to  solidity.     Tfana  it  is  tlisttlie 
hoases  are  so  low»  although  the  walls  are  prodigioosly  thick.     The  publie 
buildings  are  also  obliged  to  hare  enormons  foundations,  and  the  shaftto  of 
ihe  columns  of  the  churches  are  less  in  proportion  to  the  weight  they  have 
to  sustain,  than  to  the  shocks  which  they  are  required  to  resist.     The  ar« 
chitecture  of  some,  however,  is  in  a  purer  style.     The  cathedral,  in  parti- 
cular, erected  in  1814,  is  remarkable  for  the  simplicity  of  its  interior, 
redeeming,  in  some  degree,  the  bad  taste  to  which  its  facade  is  indebted 
for  an  accumulation  of  lines  produced  without  harmony,  and  intersecting 
each  other  without  the  least  symmetry.     The  other  churches  of  Bogotay 
to  the  number  of  26,  are,  on  the  contrary^  resplendent  with  gold ;  no  tem« 
pie  of  the  incas  was  oyer  so  dazzling.     But,  although  the  magnificence  of 
the  cathedral  itself  is  not  so  great,  the  treasures  it  possesses  are  mora 
Taluable.     One  statue  of  the  virgin  alone,  out  of  the  many  which  adorn 
the  altars,  is  ornamented  with  1,358  diamonds,  1,295  emeralds,  59  ame- 
thysts, one  topaz,  one  hyacinth,  372  pearls,  and  its  pedestal  is  enriched 
with  609  amethysts :  the  artbt  was  paid  4,000  piastres  for  his  labours." 
All  the  houses  are  low,  in  consequence  of  the  apprehension  of  earthquakes : 
they  are  built  of  sun-dried  brick,  white-washed,  and  covered  willi  tiles. 
'*  As  to  the  interior,"  says  M.  Mollien,  **  the  houses  are  not  better  arranged 
than  ours  were  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America.     Windows,  very 
small,  and  always  barricadoed  by  large  wooden  bars,  are  seen  by  the  side 
of  others  of  an  immense  size ;  the  beams  are  rarely  concealed  by  a  ceiling ; 
the  walls  have  enormous  projections ;  the  doors  are  of  all  heights ;  the  use 
of  locks  is  scarcely  known  :  at  least,  those  manufactured  in  the  country 
afford  but  little  security.     The  use  of  glazed  windows  is  but  of  recent 
introduction ;  a  less  barbarous  taste  is,  howevw,  observable  in  the  con- 
struction of  many  modem  habitations,  and  several  improvements  begin  to 
appear.     Light  and  convenient  balconies  have  superseded  the  enormous 
heavy  galleries ;  the  ceiling  is  no  longer  disagreeably  intersected  by  beams ; 
the  windows  are  without  bairicadoes,  the  street-doors  better  painted :  s 
general  neatness  is,  indeed,  being  introduced  through  all  classes.     In  ge- 
neral, two  gates  are  to  be  passed  before  aniving  in  the  court-yard.    Tlie 
entry  which  separates  it  from  the  street  is  but  too  often  a  receptacle  for 
the  uncleanness  of  the  passengers.     A  gallery  generally  runs  round  the 
court,  if  the  house  consists  only  of  a  ground  floor ;  but  if  of  two  stories, 
a  covered  terrace*     The  staircase  is  generally  of  stone,  and  of  very  rude 
construction.     On  the  wall  of  the  first  square  is  generally  painted  a  giants 
carrying  in  one  hand  a  child,  and  in  the  -other  a  ball ;  this  is  St  Chris- 
topher, the  household  god  of  the  country.     Round  the  inner  gallery  is 
a  long  suite  of  rooms,  which  only  receive  day-light  through  the  door. 
Every  house  has  at  least  one  saloon  and  an  eating-room ;  for  it  is  con- 
sidered unpolite  to  receive  friends,  or  to  entertain  them,  in  a  sleeping- 
room.     The  kitchen  is  always  of  an  immense  size,  less  on  account  of 
the  quantity  of  provisions  cooked,  than  the  number  of  useless  servants 
assembled   there:   there  is  no  chimney,  as  stoves   only  are  used.     No 
houses  are  seen  without  carpets :  the  ancient  straw  mats  of  the  Indiana 
are  no  longer  used  by  fashionable   people,  but  are   superseded  by  car- 
pets of  European  manufacture.     Both  of  these  are  designed,  if  there  be 
no  fire,  to  warm  the  apartments,  and  to  conceal  the  inequalities  of  the 
floor,  where,  unfortunately,  the  negligence  of  the  servants  permits  the 
most  loathsome  insects  to  swarm  in  immense  numbers.     Some  persona 
cover  the  walls  of  their  chambers  with  dyed  piqier ;  and  numbers  have 
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girlandi  of  flowen  and  gain  diawn  upon  it»  in  a  style  alike  indieativg 
of  the  bad  taate  of  the  painter  and  hb  employer.  The  faniitnre  ia 
fdmple,  and  naoally  eonsiata  of  nothing  more  than  two  wthm  coTered  with 
eottooy  two  small  tablea,  a  few  leathern  chairs,  aftw  the  fashion  of  the 
15tb  eentory,  a  looking-glass,  and  three  lamps  suspended  from  the  oe'd« 
ing.  The  bed  is  tolerably  well  ornamented,  bnt  feathers  are  never 
nied;  it  is  formed  of  two  wool  mattrasses.  With  some  slight  dilfer- 
enoe,  all  the  houses  resemble  each  other ;  nothmg  serves  to  diistingnish 
those  of  the  ministers,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  recognise  the  presi- 
dent's, were  it  not  for  the  guard  at  the  entrance.  The  shops  are  crowded 
together,  dirty,  and  dark ;  the  only  admission  for  day-light  is  by  the 
door.  These,  however,  are  places  of  resort  for  the  idle.  Seated  upon 
bis  counter,  smoking  incessantly,  and  giving  laconic  answers  to  his  ens* 
tomera,  the  Colombian  merchant  in  many  respects  resembles  those  of 
Smyrna  or  Aleppo.  Bogota  cannot  boast  of  ten  merchants  who  can 
command  100,000  piastres,  nor  of  ^ve  individuals  living  upon  a  revenue 
of  that  amount.  The  most  common  incomes  are  from  5  to  10,000 
piastres.  Almost  every  inhabitant  (not  in  the  employ  of  government,  in 
the  church,  or  in  the  army)  is  a  shopkeeper.**  The  population  u  estimated 
at  upwards  of  30,000  souls. 

"  The  costume  of  the  people^"  says  Cochrane,  "  is  remarkable,  particu* 
larly  that  of  the  females.  There  is  no  distinction  between  rich  and  poor 
in  the  style  of  walking  dress.  The  mantilla,  black  or  light  blue,  made 
a  la  mode  Espagnoie,  is  worn ;  a  piece  of  blue  cloth  envelopes  the  heady 
and  frequently  conceals  the  whole  of  the  features,  except  the  eyes ;  this 
reaches  to  the  waist,  and  the  whole  is  surmounted  with  a  broad-brimmed 
beaver  hat.  This  is  generally  allowed  to  be  a  preposterous  and  unbecom- 
ing dress ;  but  as  yet  no  fashionable  lady  has  had  the  courage  to  set  a  new 
style  for  the  example  of  her  countrywomen.  They  are  sedulously  care- 
ful to  deck  ibeir  feet  in  the  most  becoming  manner,  and  with  studied  oo- 
quetry,  as  tbey  are  in  general  well  formed,  and  extremely  small.  Their 
step  ia  very  peculiar,  all  from  bip  to  ancle  without  bending  the  knee ;  and 
a  sidling  motion  of  the  body.  How  far  this  adds  to  the  grace  of  i^pear* 
ance  and  ease  of  deportment,  I  will  leave  to  abler  judges  to  decide.  The 
lower  classes  are  generally  barefooted,  except  the  peasantry  of  the  plains, 
who  wear  alpargates,  a  kind  of  Roman  sandal,  made  of  the  £bres  of  a 
tree.  They  wear  likewise  a  full,  lai^  mantle,  called  roaiuz,  or  roquUla, 
made  of  the  cloth  of  the  country ;  the  head  passes  through  a  hole  in  the 
centre,  and  the  roquilla  falls  loosely  and  gracefully  over  the  shoulders,  and 
completely  covers  the  body  and  conceals  the  arms.  The  UnU  etuembU  is 
elegant,  as  it  drops  in  easy  and  becoming  folds.  Some  of  the  females 
assume  a  very  peculiar  garb ;  a  petticoat  of  Spanish  brown  stuff,  with  a 
mantilla  of  white  kerseymere,  a  black  beaver  hat,  and  round  the  waist  a 
broad,  black,  leathern  girdle,  one  end  of  which  hangs  down  from  the  hip 
nearly  to  the  ancle.  Tliey  are  called  beaieSy  and  attire  themselves  in  this 
manner  for  many  reasons,  such  as  the  commands  of  a  confessor,  the  sick- 
ness of  a  husband,  father,  or  any  other  relative ;  but  by  many  it  is  worn 
merely  from  coquetry,  and  the  desire  of  attracting  attention."  "  The 
general  routine  of  the  day  at  Bogota,"  says  the  same  author,  *^  commences 
with  mass,  which  is  attended  by  females  and  old  men, — the  men  in  gene- 
ral not  giving  themselves  much  trouble  on  this  score.  The  women  keep 
the  house  during  tlie  day,  attending  to  domestic  concerns,  or  lounging  on 
their  sofas.     About  half-past  &vq  they  attend  the  Alameda,  whence  they 
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nliini  to  reoeiTe  TuitB  until  nine  or  ten  o'clock^  at  which  tiine  they  retim 
to  bed.  The  usual  amiueiiientB  for  the  ladiee  are,  iertuUiaSy  ballis  mas- 
qaerades,  and  the  numerons  processions  of  the  saint  and  feast  days,  which 
latter  tend  not  a  little  to  render  the  people  idle,  their  number,  indudmg 
Sundays,  amounting  to  180 ;  but  the  congress  have  it  under  consideration 
to  reduce  them  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  number  of  festimls  celebrated 
in  Protestant  countries.  In  addition  to  these  diversions,  the  gentlonen 
amuse  themselTes  with  bull  and  cock-fighting,  in  which  much  money  is 
lost  and  won ;  games  of  chance  are  also  played,  and  public  dinners  occa- 
sionally giTen ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  small  fortunes  of  the  majoiity 
of  the  people,  these  are  very  rare." 

Caraccas.']  The  city  of  Caraccas  is  situated  in  N.  lat.  lO^  SO'  W 
230  leagues  N.E.  of  Santa  F6  de  Bogota,  at  the  foot  of  the  Silla  moun- 
tains. It  is  watered  by  four  smaU  rirers  ;  and  both  its  site,  Tidnity,  dime, 
and  soil,  are  so  delightful  and  fertile,  that  a  Spanish  author  has  compared 
them  with  those  of  the  terrestrial  pwadise,  and  found,  in  the  Anaueo,  and 
its  three  riyal  streams,  the  four  rivers  which  watered  the  garden  of  Eden. 
"  In  trarelling  from  La  Guayra  to  Caraccas,'*  says  a  very  recent  writer, 
'*  yon  come  to  a  part  of  the  road  nearly  level ;  as  you  trace  its  windings, 
bursts  upon  you  at  once  the  dty  of  Caraccas,  unexpected,  magnificent, 
and  inviting  beyond  the  fanciful  creations  of  romance.  It  is  situated  in 
a  valley,  of  which  the  expanse  astonishes  an  eye  not  conversant  with  the 
intenninable  ravines  of  that  country.  This  valley  is  bounded  on  the  S* 
by  a  line  of  mountains  incomparably  tamer  in  magnitude  and  aspect  dian 
that  of  the  coast,  and  stretches  eastward  to  the  vale  of  the  Tuy.  You  have 
the  immense  extent  of  the  city  distinctly  exposed  to  your  eye,  and  beyond 
you  see  the  Guayra  flowing  in  modest  pride  (I  describe  it  in  the  dry 
period  of  the  year),  and  the  rich  green  of  the  maize  raised  on  its  banks 
for  provender  to  animals,  a£Pords  the  liveliest  contrast  to  surrounding  dry- 
ness and  barrenness.  The  dty,  which  protrudes  its  butldmgs  northward 
to  the  foot  of  the  sierra,  withdraws  itself  considerably  from  the  river  on 
its  south.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  great  square,  every  street  cutting  the 
transverse  street  at  right  angles.  There  are  about  15  streets  thus  formed 
from  N.  to  S.,  and  as  many  from  E.  to  W.  The  streets  are  wide,  and 
each  house,  endosing  a  court  with  two  floors  of  corridors,  occupies  an 
immense  extent ;  no  smoke  or  vapour  from  hearths  or  clouds,  from 
artificial  or  natural  causes,  obstructs  your  view  ;  and  you  riot  in  the  con- 
templation of  so  splendid  a  monument  of  human  industry  and  skill — so 
rich  a  scene  of  human  enjo3rment  and  happiness.  Alas  I  it  is  all  illusion. 
On  entering  this  dty  of  grandeur  and  wealth,  you  are  startled  with  the 
apprehepsion  that  yon  are  in  a  dty  besieged  by  an  enemy,  or  deserted 
kom  fear  of  some  great  convulsion  of  nature. 

'<  Its  tameneas  is  shoddng  to  me.** 

Temple-bar  or  Charing-cross,  at  six  o'clock  on  a  Sunday  morning  in 
summer  is  more  crowded  and  bustling  than  the  busiest  corner  of  Caraccas 
at  the  busiest  hour  of  the  busiest  day  in  the  year.  On  looking  around, 
you  find  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  houses  in  every  street  are  unin- 
habited ;  many  are  in  ruins  ;'  many  are  shut  up  by  the  poverty  and  obsti- 
nacy of  the  proprietors.  They  cannot  refit  them,  and  they  will  not  sell 
them.     With  all  its  apparent  superabundance  of  houses,  houses  are  con- 

5  This  was  written  18S6. 
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leqiently  enonnoiMly  dMr.  It  Boemt  very  mwamnted  to  impiite  this 
demote  state  of  CtnccM  to  evthqvakes  and  ciTil  wan.  Both  did  great 
miichiof ;  bnt  bo  did  the  fire  of  London  and  the  civil  wan  in  England* 
The  tn&Ui  iB»  it  most  have  ever  been  a  moBhroom.  Where  in  all  time  can 
yon  trace  the  indostiy,  the  commerce,  and  the  wise  polity  of  Spaniards  in 
South  America?  And  without  these  solid  grounds  of  grandeur  and 
wealthy  what  would  their  vaunted  cities  have  been  ?  The  extortions  of 
gnoideea  and  priests  can  adorn  psJaees  and  convents ;  but  dttes  are  not  so 
fonnedy  established,  and  adorned.  Caraccas  ought,  tiierefore,  to  be  regarded 
ss  a  monument  of  the  former  extent  of  those  mighty  agents  of  human 
misery,  and  its  comparative  desolation  as  a  gratifying  evidence  of  their  fall, 
out  to  Its  present  inhabitants. 

*' The  proper  inhahitantB  of  Gsiacoss,  as  of  all  Colombia,  are  Creoles — 
a  mixed  race,  descended  fiom  Spaniards  and  Negro  or  Indian  women. 
The  mixture  seems  greatly  to  have  degraded  the  blood  of  both.  Clothe 
a  Creole  with  a  littie  brief  authority,  and  his  blood  boils  with  impatienco 
to  prove  itsrif  mora  allied  to  the  wUte  than  the  black  by  unbounded,  in- 
conceivable, and  most  capricious  acts  of  ostentation,  presumption,  and 
vindictive  cruelty.  His  breast  is  even  hannted  and  goaded  by  ten  thou- 
sand images  of  his  degradation,  by  being  his  mother's  son.  They  who 
have  seen  much  of  sudi  penoos  in  the  continents  or  islands  of  America 
will  recognise  tins  picture  as  no  exaggeration.  As  this  mixed  blood  flows 
on  Ifom  generation  to  generation,  it  may  improve.  This  improvement  is 
already  visible  in  Colombia.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will  proceed  without 
iataraption*  and  that  the  Creole  blood 

'  Will  work  iUelf  pure,  and  as  it  nuu  refine.' 

In  considering  the  native  inhalntants  of  this  American  London,  you 
must  exclude  entirely  from  view  the  exchange  and  the  great  streets,  mer- 
chants, shopkeepers,  and  artisans  connected  with  it,  and  confine  your 
attention  to  the  west  end  and  to  St  Giles's.  AD  the  commerce,  the  skill, 
and  the  industry  (at  least  hamMcralt  industry),  are  in  the  hands  of  foreign- 
ers. The  fashionable  Caracaniaas  are  proprietors  of  immense  tracts  of 
country,  on  the  partial  and  ill-proportioned  revenue  of  which  they  dose 
out  life.  The  lower  classes  live  as  donkey*drivera  or  drem-sellen. 
There  is  no  society,  no  converse,  no  communication  of  intelligence  or  con- 
vivialtty.  They  eat  their  meab  in  sensual  snllenness,  and  then  smoke 
cigan  morning,  noon,  and  night.  Their  ladies  are  nothing  loath  to  witness 
and  share  the  luxury.  But  view  them  in  chureh,  in  the  magnificent 
cathedral,  especially  on  festival  occasions,  and  you  are  full  of  admiration. 
They  are  ridily  and  even  elegantiy  drcssod^-all  silks  of  various  kinds  and 
coloun.  A  silk  shawl  adorns  the  head,  peihaps  rather  flEmtastically,  and 
hangs  down  over  the  sbonlden  in  the  most  graceful  manner,  but  is  studi- 
ously prevented  from  concealing  the  beauties  of  the  bosom  and  waist. 
The  skirts  below  are  equally  guarded  against  enviously  withholding  from 
view  the  neatest  ancles  which  ever  nature  turned.  The  stockings  and 
shoes  are  suited  to  all  this  array  of  grace  and  charms.  They  come  trip- 
ping into  the  hallowed  house,  a  damsel  steps  from  behind,  and  lays  a 
cushion  for  her  mistrsss's  knees,  yrbatA  would  do  no  discredit  as  a  hearth- 
rug to  the  most  splendid  drawing-room  in  London.  It  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  consecrated  place,  where  no  seats  or  forms  obstruct  your  view.  As 
soon  as  the  lady  drops  on  her  knees  she  adjusts,  with  reverted  hand,  her 
dresa  bdund»  as  if  fearful  of  accidental  exposure,  bnt  carefully  abstains 
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from  coTering  her  fine  feet  and  ancles.  Whether  it  he  **  nature  that 
works  in  her  so,'*  as  Milton  has  it,  or  whether  the  practice  is  deriTed  from 
times  when  men  as  well  as  women  frequented  Catholic  churches,  I  am  not 
able  to  determine.  Their  dark  round  eyes  are  full  of  life,  and,  yoo  hast- 
ily conclude,  of  intelligence. 

'^  I  dare  not  meddle  with  the  characters  and  manners  of  foreigners  in 
this  place.  The  North  Americans  are  here,  as  every  where,  blunt,  bold 
Yotaries  of  gain.  The  Gennans  are  coarsely  devoted  to  the  same  dread 
divinity.  An  Englishman,  who  content  to  imprison  himself  for  yeara, 
often  for  life,  in  a  country  without  port  or  shipping,  and  among  men  with- 
out intelligence  or  social  urbanity,  will  not  be  suspected  of  taste,  spirit, 
or  elevation  of  mind.  The  English  libraries  in  Caraccas  are  ledgers. 
English  talk,  if  not  **  of  bullocks,"  of  bales.  Yet  it  will  not  appear  in- 
credible that  in  this  narrow,  ignorant,  lifeless  set  of  beings  there  should  be 
pretensions  to  exclusive  politeness,  and  acquaintance  with  manners.  It  b 
absolutely  true  that  a  few  families  in  Caraccas  (certainly  not  one  half 
dozen)  claim  to  be  the  only  genteel  society  there,  and  if  yon  dare  to 
associate  with  mechanics  or  artizans  (who  are  probably  fur  more  enlight- 
ened than  they,  and  drink  much  less  copiously,  though  more  openly),  you 
are  denounced  and  hunted  down  as  a  disgrace  to  society.  Unenviable, 
however,  is  the  high  distinction  of  this  aristocracy;  for,  separate  them 
from  each  other,  and  they  bite  their  fellows  with  more  than  canine  good 
will.  After  all,  this  pitiful  conduct  ought  to  be  excused,  perhaps,  as  tiie 
inevitable  effect  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed  ?  Who 
would  look  for  gentle  manners  from  a  soldier,  in  the  act  of  storming  a 
battery  ?  Who  would  expect  liberality,  candour,  and  conscious  dignity 
from  him  who  buries  himself  for  gain  in  the  bosom  of  the  Andes  ? 

The  city  contains  5  churches,  including  the  cathedral,  all  well  builti 
especially  that  of  Alta  Gracia,  which  for  the  excellence  of  its  architecture 
would  do  honour  to  the  first  city  in  Europe.  The  population,  in  180S, 
amounted  to  between  41,000  and  42,000  penons,  of  which  the  whites 
formed  one-fourth.  This  number  had  increased  to  50,000  in  1812,  when 
the  great  earthquake  took  place,  which  buried  12,000  of  the  inhabitants 
in  the  ruins ;  but  the  political  events  which  have  since  taken  place,  have 
reduced  the  population  to  less  than  30,000  inhabitants.  Beggars  abound, 
and  their  indolence  is  insured  by  mistaken  charity.  This  large  city  had 
no  printing  press  till  1806,  when  a  Frenchman,  named  Delpicfai,  intro- 
ducied  one. 

Carihagena.2  The  city  of  Carthagena  is  situated  in  10*  26'  35^  N.  lat. 
and  75''  26^  45"^  W.  long.  It  was  founded  in  1538.  At  present  it  offen 
the  melancholy  aspect  of  a  cloister.  Long  galleries,  short  and  clnmsy 
columns,  streets  narrow  and  dark,  from  the  too  great  projection  of  the 
terraces,  which  almost  prevent  the  admission  of  day-light ;  the  greater  part 
of  the  houses  dirty,  frdl  of  smoke,  poverty-stricken,  and  sheltering  beings 
•till  more  filthy,  black,  and  miserable  ;-*such  is  the  picture  at  first  pre- 
sented by  a  city  adorned  with  the  name  of  the  rival  of  Rome.  However, 
on  entering  the  houses,  their  construction,  singular  at  first  sight,  appean 
afterwards  to  be  well  contrived,  the  object  being  to  admit  the  circulation 
of  the  fresh  air.  The  rooms  are  notliing  but  immense  vestibules,  in  which 
the  cool  air,  unfortunately  so  rare,  might  be  respired  with  the  utmost 
delight,  were  it  not  for  the  stings  of  thousands  of  insects,  and  for  the  batSt 
whose  bites  are  not  only  more  painfril,  but  are  even  said  to  be  venomons* 
A  table,  half-a-dozen  wooden  chairsy  a  mat  bed,  a  large  jar,  and  two 
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csndlestickfl,  geneisllf  compofle  the  ^oW  stock  of  fanutan  of  those 
habitatiouB,  which  are  bnih  of  brick,  and  covered  in  with  tilet.  Two 
nagM  which  Carthagena  has  undergone,  have  mined  the  resoarces  of  the 
minority  of  its  inhalMtants* 

^  Carthagena  is  very  strong,  and  of  vast  extent.  Nine  thoosand  men  si 
lesst  wonld  be  reqnired  to  defend  it  at  all  points.  The  immense  dstems 
contained  within  its  walls,  are  justly  objecfis  of  admiration ;  and  the  water 
preserved  in  them  is  excellent.  Carthagena  is,  thereforo,  rather  a  fortified 
than,  a  commercial  town,  and  will  entirely  cease  to  be  the  latter,  when  it 
is  no  longer  the  entrepot  of  Panama.  At  a  distance  of  200  leagoea 
from  the  equator,  its  temperature  is  hot  and  imhealthy,  and  the  yellow 
fever  makes-  frequent  ravsges  there.  The  population  of  Carthagena,  about 
18,000  sottls^  is,  for  the  most  part,  composied  of  people  of  colour,  the 
greater  proportion  of  whom  are  sailors  or  fishermen.  Many  keep  shops 
for  the  sale  of  mercery  or  eatables,  others  follow  useful  trades :  they  dis* 
play  a  nascent  industry,  which,  to  prosper,  requires,  perhaps,  only  encour- 
agement and  emulation.  Their  shell-works  are  beautiful.  They  are  skil- 
ful jewellers,  good  carpenters,  excellent  shoemakers,  tolerable  tailors,  in- 
different joiners,  blacksmiths  rather  than  whitesmiths,  masons  destitute  of 
all  ideas  of  proportion,  and  bad  painters,  but  impassioned  musicians. 
,  *'  The  dangers  of  the  sea,  and  an  industry  often  praiwd  and  always  well 
paid,  have  inspired  the  people  of  colour  with  a  pride  which  often  gives 
occasion  for  complaint.  Their  petulance  and  vivacity  form  a  singular 
contrast  with  the  indifference  and  mildness  of  those  who  are  called  Whites, 
so  that,  notwithstanding  their  idleness,  they  ^pear  active  and  laborious. 
The  contraband  trade  is  exclusively  confined  to  them,  and  the  heartiness 
with  which  tbey  engage  in  it,  is  a  reproach  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  illicit  traffic.  The  women  of  colour,  the  offspring  of 
n^presses  and  white  men,  are  tall,  and  much  more  agreeable  than  the 
mulattoes  of  our  Antilles,  who  are  generally  too  corpulent :  daughters  of 
the  Indians  and  negroes,  their  physiognomy  possesses  greater  delicacy  and 
expression.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  races  become  more  enervated  under 
the  tropics  as  tbey  become  fairer ;  on  the  other,  their  personal  appearance 
is  improved.  Thus  it  is,  that  the  female  mulattoes  are  very  inferior  in 
beauty  to  the  whites,  and.  lose  much  when  seen  near  them,  which  often 
happens  with  the  Spaniards,  in  whose  churches  there  are  no  privileged 
places,  as  in  those  of  the  United  States.  With  the  Spaniards,  all  pray  to 
God  in  common,  without  regard  to  colour ;  and  an  insurrection  would 
doubtless  be  the  consequence,  should  the  following  notice  be  affixed  at  the 
church-doors  :  "  To'day  instruction  for  men  of  colour  J* 

CiinUa,']  Rosario  de  Cucuta  is  understood  to  have  been  fixed  on  as 
the  future  capital  of  Colombia,  under  the  name  of  the  Ciiif  of  Bolivar. 
It  will  ever  be  famed  in  the  annals  of  Colombia,  as  the  town  in  which  the 
first  general  congress  was  held,  and  where  the  constitution  was  formed. 
In  1820,  the  deputies  of  Venezuela  and  New  Granada  assembled  here : 
their  session,  which  lasted  three  months,  was  held  in  the  sacristy  of 
the  parish  church.  '^  At  present,"  adds  one  writer,  **  there  is  nothing  to 
commemorate  this  important  event ;  but  the  church  in  which  it  took  place, 
is  by  far  the  neatest  and  in  the  best  preservation  of  any  we  have  hitherto 
seen :  the  architecture  ia  somewhat  in  the  Moorish  style,  and  would  do 
honour  to  a  country  more  advanced  in  the  arts.  It  is  kept  in  the  nicest 
order, — the  least  respect  that  can  be  paid  to  its  important  history.    Amidat 
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a  qnantity  of  inah,  h  cohtaf bs  a  Madonna  and  diild»  fMunted  bf  a  Mexi- 
can artist  of  the  name  of  Fmm,  and  eWdentijr  copied  from  Raphaeri  Ma* 
donna  dd  Peice^  which  enqianes  what  one  might  expect  from  a  Soath 
American  artist.  It  Lb  the  offering  of  a  late  arohbishop  of  Caiaceas,  and 
was  painted  in  1774.  The  appearance  of  the  town  is  extremely  pleasing. 
Snrronnded  by  rich  hadendOM  in  excellent  cnltivattony  it  stands,  as  it  were, 
in  the  midst  of  a  deligfatfnl  garden.  The  perspective  at  the  extremity  of 
each  street,  terminates  in  a  beantifnl  vista,  with  high  monntains  in  the 
back  gronnd.  The  town,  which  is  not  large,  is  neat  and  well  built.  It 
has  not  suffered  from  the  earthquake.  The  houses,  though  not  larger 
have  a  clean  appearance.  The  streets  are  paved,  and  have  a  current  of 
water  running  through  the  middle.  The  inhabitants  appear  to  be  very 
fond  of  dancing.  Every  evening,  they  assemble  in  the  square  to  the 
number  of  fifty  or  sixty,  and  figure  away  with  great  animation  to  the  most 
deafening  music,  by  the  light  of  paper  lanterns,  and  the  glare  of  innumer- 
able segars.  The  chief  instruments  are  calabashes  filled  with  Indian  com> 
which  are  rattled  to  the  thrumming  of  guitars."  The  department  itself 
to  which  it  belongs,  (it  is  in  the  province  of  Pamplona,)  has  received  the 
appellation  of  Boyaca,  in  commemoration  of  the  memorable  victory  gained 
on  the  field  of  Boyaca,  in  the  province  of  Tunja,  where  the  Spanish  cause 
in  New  Granada  received  its  death-blow  from  the  hands  of  the  Liberatory 
^^  aided  by  his  brave  British  auxiliaries." 

Panama.'}  **  Guayaquil,"  says  M.  Mollien,  **  is  built  of  wood ;  Bue* 
naventura,  of  straw ;  Panama  has  retained  something  of  both  kinds  of 
architecture.  At  first  sight,  however,  this  town  pleases  the  European : 
he  sees  houses  of  three  stories,  inhabited  by  several  fisunilies ;  consequently, 
as  in  his  own  country,  all  is  noiie  and  bustle."  But  on  a  nearer  view,  the 
place  presents  very  far  from  pleasing  or  attractive  features.  The  streets 
are  narrow,-— much  darker,  and  even  much  dirtier  than  those  of  Cartiiagena. 
The  people  are  excessively  uncleanly.  The  town  is  in  ruins.  "  In  some 
districts,  whole  streets  have  been  allowed  to  fiEdl  into  neglect,  and  even  the 
military  works  are  hst  crumbling  to  decay.  Every  thing,  in  short,  tells 
the  same  lamentable  story  of  former  splendour  and  of  present  poverty." 
^  Panama,"  says  Capt.  Basil  Hall,  **  has  flourished  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  but  its  sun  has  at  last  set  with  the  golden  flag  of  Spain,  the  signal 
of  exclusion  wherever  it  waved." 

New  Valencia.']  The  city  of  New  Valencia  stands  about  3  miles  to 
the  W.  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  It  was  founded  in  1555,  and  con- 
tained 10,000  souls  in  1810.  "*  The  inhabitants,"  says  M.  Lavaysse, 
are  nearly  all  Creoles,  the  descendants  of  ancient  Biscayan  and  Qmary 
families.  There  is  great  industry  and  comfort  in  this  town.  It  is  as 
large  as  a  European  town  of  24,000  souls,  because  the  greater  part  of  the 
houses  have  only  a  ground-floor,  and  many  of  them  have  gardens.  Rfty 
years  ago,  its  inhabitants  passed  for  the  most  indolent  in  the  country. 
They  all  pretended  to  be  descended  from  the  andent  conquerors,  and 
could  not  conceive  it  possible  for  them  to  exercise  any  other  function  tiian 
the  military  profession,  or  to  cultivate  the  land,  without  degrading  them- 
selves. Thus,  they  lived  in  the  most  abject  misery  on  a  singularly  fertile 
soil.  Their  ideas  have  since  completely  changed ;  they  have  applied  them- 
selves to  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  the  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  well  cultivated.  Valencia  is  the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade  between 
Caraccas  and  Puerto  Caballo." 
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MaraanboJ]  The  cily  of  Maracaibo  is  sitnated  in  10*  S(K,  N.  ]at.  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  It  was  founded  in  1571,  and 
contains  a  population  of  ^,0(K)  souls. 

MeridaJ]  Next  to  Caraocas,  this  was  by  hr  the  largest  city  in  Vene* 
zoela ;  but  two-thirds  of  it  are  now  in  nuns, — the  efiect  of  the  same  con- 
vnkion  that  desolated  the  csfutali  and  the  popolatkin  does  not  probably 
exceed  4,000  soals. 
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The  mme  of  Am  is  atfll  more  fiuntliar,  eren  to  common  readerty  than 
that  of  Mexico, — histoiy  and  romance  haring  both  contribnted  to  shed  a 
pecoliar  iMtre  aroimd  ha  b-fiuned  Incas.  "Hie  Toyages  of  Ulloa,  Conda- 
mine^  and  Boogner,  are  genenlly  known,  thoogh  made  only  to  Quito,  a 
region  strictly  speaking  detadied  from  Pern.  Sereial  detached  notices, 
duefly  relating  to  thia  interesdng  country,  hare  appeared  in  the  Viagero 
Umiverml^  \tegan  m  1765  and  completed  in  1802;  and  the  Mercurio 
PtrMoamOy  hegmt  in  1791  and  carried  cm  till  1798.  From  these  two 
works,  Esulla  compiled  his  work  on  the  Spanish  colonies  in  South  Ame- 
rica, which  has  added  much  new  and  interesting  information  respecting  the 
region  watered  by  the  rest  Maran<m  and  its  tributary  streams,  abstracted 
from  the  recent  Toyages  of  frthen  Girrel  and  Sobreriela,  on  this  mighty 
rirer.  The  sfipellation  of  Peru  was  not  that  by  which  thu  country  was 
known  to  its  eariy  inhabitants, — but  is  said  to  have  been  imposed  by  a 
mistake  of  its  rade  conquerors,  who,  baring  surprised  one  of  the  natives 
fishing  in  a  river,  and  he  supporing  by  their  gestures  that  they  asked  his 
own  name,  answered  Peru.  The  name  of  the  country  is  properly  Tahu- 
anim  Suyu, 

Boundaries  and  ExieniJ^  Tbe  limits  of  the  rico^yalty  of  Pern,  pro- 
periy  ao  called,  bare  been  greatly  drcumscribed  >during  the  course  of  the 
last  century.  In  1718,  the  prorince  of  Quito,  on  the  north,  was  dismem- 
bered from  it ;  and,  in  1778,  Potosi  and  a  number  of  opulent  districts  in 
the  south  were  annexed  to  the  new  riceroyalty  of  La  Plata.  The  modem 
republic  of  Peru,  independent  of  these  disjoined  provinces  and  the  tracts 
mentioned  aboye,  extends  from  the  rirer  of  Tumbez,  in  S*  SCK  S.  lat.,  to 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  chain  of  Vilca  Nota,  in  15*  S.  lat.,  being 
690  geographical  miles ;  but  as  the  direction  is  diagonal,  from  N.W.  to 
S.E.,  or  from  3*  SO'  S,  lat.  and  W.  long.  80*  to  S.  lat.  15*  and  W.  long. 
70*  SO',  the  horizontal  distance  is  about  1,000  British  miles ;  while  along 
the  coast,  to  the  rirer  Loa,  in  21*  15',  the  extreme  length  is  1,600  British 
miles.  The  maritime  tract,  from  15*  S.  lat.  to  that  stream,  comprehends 
the  long  and  narrow  stripe  of  Arica,  extending  upwards  of  600  miles  along 
the  shore,  by  a  medial  breadth  of  70  British  miles.  The  breadth  of  this 
republic,  from  the  irregularity  of  iu  figure,  is  rery  rarious,  and  rery  small 
compared  with  its  longitudinal  extent,— not  exceeding  240  British  miles 
at  a  medium,  extrinsic  of  the  prorince  of  Arica,  so  that  its  square  contento 
cannot  exceed  33,630  square  leagues,  or  247,830  British  square  miles ;  to 
which,  if  Arica  be  added,  it  will  amount  to  nearly  300,000  British  square 
miles.  According  to  these  dimensions,  this  country  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by   Colombia  and  Brazil ;  by  tlie  Pampas  del   San  Sacramento,  or 
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Steppes  of  the  H0I7  Sacrament,  on  the  N.E. ;  on  the  £.  by  the  eamge 
tribes  of  the  Pkjona],  a  vast  steppe  corered  widi  long  giaas ;  on  the  S.E. 
by  the  newly  founded  republic  of  BoliYia ;  on  the  S.W.  the  Padfic  ocean  is 
its  maritime  bonndary  along  ita  whole  extent  of  coast.  If,  boweTor,  the 
boundaries  of  the  country  be  extended  westward  to  the  Portuguese  Iroii* 
tier,  at  the  juncUon  of  tin  Same  with  the  Guapoie  or  Itenaa,  and  from 
thenoe  N.W.  to  the  confluence  ot  the  Itenas  with  the  Madeira ;  and  thence 
crossing  this  latter  stream,  be  carried  across  the  country  N.W.  as  far  as 
the  junction  of  the  Maranon  and  Yavari,  in  S.  laL  4*  and  W.  long.  67% 
where  the  boundaries  of  Pern,  Brasil,  and  Colombia  meet,  the  superfides 
of  this  republic,  including  the  Pampas,  or  Steppes  of  the  Holy  Saonment, 
and  the  Colonna,  or  '  land  of  the  missions,'  inhabited  by  numerous  tribes 
of  Indians,  and  making  part  of  what  was  formerly  denominated  Amasonia, 
will  exceed  800,000  square  miles.  In  this  case,  the  extent  of  the  rice- 
royalty  will  be  increased  from  240  miles  from  W.  to  £.,  to  800  miles  of 
medial  breadth  in  the  same  direction,  the  breadth  varying  from  700  to  900 
British  miles :  namely,  from  Cape  Blanco  to  the  confluence  of  the  Mara« 
non  and  Yavari,  on  die  northern  frontier,  900  British  miles ;  frvm  ^the 
coast,  in  S.  lat.  10%  to  the  Madeira,  in  the  same  parallel,  875  British 
miles ;  and  from  Ptoco,  on  the  coast,  S.  lat.  14%  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Sarare  and  Itenas,  more  than  900  British  miles. 

DivisKms,']  Before  the  dbjunction  of  Quito  on  the  N.,  and  the  dn« 
tricts  on  the  S.,  the  riceroyalty  of  Peru  contained  74  partidof,  or  pro- 
vinces; but  these  were  subsequently  reduced  to  49  partidos  and  1,360 
townships,  as  follows,  oroceeding  from  south  to  north : 


1.  Arica 

2.  Arequipa 

S.  Canes  and  Canches 
4.  Paacartambo 
b,  Chilqnes 
e.  CbumbWilcas 

7.  Hoancavelica 

8.  Aimarez 

9.  Cotamba 
10.  Cuzco 

J  I.  Abancay 
12.   Calcaylares 
IS.  Andanuaylas 


88.  Canete 

23.  Guarohiri 

24.  Jniiga 

25.  Tarma 

26.  Canta 

27.  Gbocraa 
2B.  Huanuco 
29.  Caxatambo 
SO.  Santa 

31.  Huavlas 
82.  Concnacas 
SS.  Pastas 
84.  Caxamarqaillo 


14.  Parinacochaa  |  86.  Haamaehacas 

S6.  Truxillo 
97.  Sana 

88.  Cazamanca 

89.  Cbacbapoyas 

40.  Lamas 

41.  Luya  7  Cbiloaa 

42.  Piura. 


15.  Lacanas 

16.  lea 

17.  CastroTireyna 

18.  Vilcasboaman 

19.  Huanta 
80.  Angaraes 
21.  Yauyos 

The  remaining  7  were  of  rery  email  extent  and  importance. 


Pern,  like  Mexico,  is  now  diyided  into  7  intendancies,  instead  of  the 
former  corrigiamentaSf  which  were  judged  too  minute.  These  are,  Lima, 
Tarmoy  Areqnipa^  Cusco,  Guamanga,  Truxillo^  and  HuancaveUca,  The 
intendancy  of  Tarma  contains  aboYe  8  of  the  above  districts.  The  ex* 
treme  north  district  of  Piura  belongs  to  the  intendancy  of  Truxillo,  har* 
mg  the  prorinoe  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros  to  the  £.  belonging  to  Colombia. 
The  most  southern  inland  proirinoe  of  Peru  is  that  of  Canes  and  Canches, 
watered  by  the  Apurimac,  and  deriving  its  name  from  two  Indian  tribes, 
who  originally  possessed  it,  and  who  were  conquered  by  Roca,  the  second 
Inca.  In  the  N.E.  there  is  an  extensire  district  inhabited  by  independent 
Indians. 
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CHAP.  I.— HISTORY. 

Db  La  VifiOA,  who  digested  the  Perama  traditioM  into  the  fonn  of  his« 
toiy,  asserts  that  this  empire  had  flourished  daring  a  period  of  400  years 
before  the  arriral  of  the  Spaniards.  In  thai  time  12  Inctu,  or  emperors, 
had  completed  thdr  reigns ;  the  thirteenth  had-  leceatly  ascended  the 
throne  when  the  Spaniards  first  made  their  appeanmce. 

Aiahtialpa,']  Hnayna  Capac,  the  twelfth  Iiica»  had. bestowed  on  Ata- 
bvalpa  or  Atabilipa,  a  beloved  son,  the  kingdom  of  Quito  during  his  life, 
and  would  have  given  lam  the  whole  emjnre,  had  net  the  law  ordained, 
that  the  son  of  the  Inca,  by  his  nearest  female  relation,  should  sncoeed  to 
the  sopreme  power.  At  Ins  death,  therefore,  the  empire  devolved  lo  Ha- 
ascar  his  lawful  heir.  This  emperor,  oawiUing  that  so  great  a  part  of  his 
empire  should  be  given  to  his  brother,  and,  perhaps  apprehensive  lest  Ata* 
hnalpa's  tnrbulent  temper  should  disturb  him  in  the  quiet  possession  of  the 
rest  of  the  empiret  despatched  a  herald  to  Quito,  to  inform  him  that  their 
£sther  had  exceeded  his  rigbtfol  power  when  he  dismembered  the  empire, 
and  to  summon  him  to  proceed  with  all  his  nobles  to  Cnsco,  to  do  homage 
to  his  brother  for  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  At^oalpa,  more  cunning  as 
well  as  more  brave  than  his  brother,  appeared  extremely  willing  to  obey 
the  orders ;  and  promised  to  resort,  in  a  short  time  with  bis  nobles  to  Cns- 
co, there  to  do  the  homage  reqmred.  He  issued  orders  to  his  chieb  to 
attend  him  immediately ;  and,  under  prelence  of  performing  the  homage 
with  the  greater  solemnity,  he  required  them  to  bring  along  with  them  a 
number  of  their  armed  followers.  By  this  ingenious  policy,  he  was  ena- 
bled in  a  short  time  to  march  for  Cusco,  at  the  head  of  S0>000  men,  not 
to  submit  to  his  brother,  but  to  avenge  the  insult  which  he  conceived  had 
been  offered  him. 

Huascar,  in  consequence  of  his  brother's  friendly  answer,  had  already 
disbanded  the  troops  which  he  had  convened  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
his  orders ;  and  was  taken  by  surprise  when  informed  that  Atahualpa  was 
approaching  with  an  appearance  so  very  hostile  ;  but  he  hastily  mustered 
what  troops  could  be  collected,  and  encamped  in  the  neighbourliood  of 
Cusco,  to  repel  if  possible  the  arms  of  the  invader.  Atahualpa  had  influ- 
ence and  cunning  enough  to  corrupt  several  chiefs  who  were  proceeding  to 
join  Huascar  with  their  forces ;  and,  pushing  rapidly  forward,  attacked  the 
rest  before  they  could  be  completely  embodied.  The  engagement  was 
fierce,  and  lasted  from  sunrise  till  sunset ;  but  Atahualpa's  troops  being 
chiefly  veteran,  and  those  of  Huascar  raw  and  undisciplined,  and  Huascar 
himself  being  made  prisoner,  the  imperial  army  was  routed,  and  Atahu- 
alpa became  master  of  Cusco. 

Still  pretending  to  moderation,  he  summoned  to  his  presence  all  the 
fomily  of  the  Incas,  for  the  specious  purpose  of  limiting  Huascar  s  power, 
and  of  making  reg^ulations  proper  to  secure  the  happiness  and  stability  of 
the  empire.  Most  of  them  repaired  to  Cusco^  where  they  were  cut  to 
pieces  by  Atahoalpa's  orders,  and  with  them  the  greater  part  of  the  chieb 
who  seemed  most  strenuously  to  support  Huascar's  interest.  Having  thus 
deprived  his  brother  of  his  freedom  ;  having  put  to  death  the  greater  part 
of  the  royal  family,  and  destroyed  those  who  seemed  willing  to  support 
it ;  he  declared  himself  emperor,  and  maintained  his  influence,  not  by  tlie 
love^  but  by  the  terror  of  his  newly  acquired  subjects.  This  was  the  state 
of  the  country  when  the  Spaniards  arrived  upon  the  coast. 
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Yasco  de  Bdbon  m  has  been  elrawlwre  mentioned— was  the  fint  who 
discovered  tlie  Sottth  0ea  and  the  PeniTian  omet.  He  afkerwards  set  oat 
with  an  expedition  to  explore  this  ooaaty  but  wwh  recalled  and  put  to  death 
by  Pednrns.  Several  adventnrara,  who  after  him  attempted  the  dis« 
oorery,  friled  in  the  attempt ;  eo  tlmt  by  many  the  voyage  was  thooglit 
impracticable.  At  length,  Francis  Fiaam,  one  of  the  many  Spanish 
advent«irerB  who  at  that  time  ctwwded  to  America,  and  who  had  by 
his  services  obtained  some  credit,  and  a  considerable  share  of  W1laltl^ 
associated  himsetf  with  Diego  de  Almagro,  another  adventorer,  and 
Ferdinand  de  Lngno,  an  eoclesiaaticy  for  the  pnrpose  of  fitting  oat  an 
eifpedition  for  the  discovery  of  this  oonntry,  and,  if  poasible,  for  its  con* 
qaest. 

Pizarro's  Expedition.']  In  cenaeqaeace  of  this  contract,  Pisarro,  who 
was  to  command  the  expedition,  niled  from  Praama,  in  November, 
1525,  with  abont  80  men,  and  4  horses.  In  his  voyage  along  the 
coast,  owing  to  his  ignocanoo  of  the  winds  which  blow  in  those  seas, 
he  met  with  innnmerablo  obstacles, — ^many  of  his  men  perished,  the 
commanders  differed  among  themselves,  and  he  was  at  one  time  de- 
serted by  all  bat  15  foilowem.  Still,  however,  he  persevered  ;  and 
proceeding  along  the  coast,  landed  on  several  parts  of  it,  where  he  dis* 
covered  snch  marks  of  wealth  and  fertility  as  prompted  him  to  retnm ; 
in  order  to  proenre  new  supplies  to  enable  him  to  make  s  conquest  of 
the  country. 

Having  spent  no  less  than  three  years  in  this  fmidem  expedition,  he 
retnmed  to  Panama,  and  thence  immediately  sailed  for  Spain,  to  solicit 
a  royal  commission  and  royal   support.     His  presents  were  acceptable 
to  the  Spanish  monarch,  and,  together  with  his  magnificent   promisee, 
easily  obtained  for  him  the  oommisrion  he  denmnded;   he  was  antho- 
rized  to  proceed  in  his   projected  conquest,  and  obtained   the   title  of 
governor  and  captain-general,  with  the  offices  of  lord-lieutenant   and 
chief  justice;  the  twenties  of  the   profits  to  arise   from  the  conquest 
were  also  granted  to  him  and  Almagro,  in  tbe  proportion  of  two-thirds 
to  Pizarro,  and  one-third  to  Almagro.     Pizarro,  on  his  return  to  Ame- 
rica, found  Almagro  displeased  wiUi  the  preference,  which,  in  the  seve- 
ral   grants   made  by  the  king  of  Spain,  appeared  in  bis   favour;   nor 
could  this  disgmt  be  removed,  till  Pizarro  relinqnished  the  title  of  lord- 
lieutenant,  and  consented  that  the   profits  to  arise   from  the   conquest 
ehould  be  equally  divided ;   and  even   then,  as  the   event   proved,  the 
reconciliation  was  but  pretended.     In  consequence  of  this  reconciliation, 
however,  such  as  it  was,  Piaarro,  who  was  again  to  have  the  conduct 
of  the  expedition,  embarked  at  Panama.     His  squadron  consisted  of  3 
ships,  carrying  185  soldiers,  37  horses,  several  pieces  of  ordnance,  and 
such  quantities  of  ammunition  and  other  stores  as  appeared    necessary 
to  enable  him  to  make  settlements  on  the  Peruvian  coasts. 

Choosing  rather  to  knd  in  the  northern  parts  of  Peru,  than  to  la- 
bour i^nst  winds  which  continually  opposed  him,  and  thinking  him- 
self more  than  a  match  for  any  force  that  could  be  brought  against 
him,  he  soon  drove  the  natives,  by  his  violent  conduct,  from  that  part 
of  the  country  where  he  made  hii  descent,  and  was,  consequently, 
obliged  to  march  many  leagues  through  a  country  partly  desert,  and 
partly  laid  waste  by  bu  own  barbarity.  In  this  march,  although  he 
acquired  much  treasnrc,  he  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  men ;  he  there- 
fore sent  back  his  ships  to  Panama,  to  display  the  treasure  he  had  ac- 
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qairedy  and  to  bring  him  a  Teinforcement.  In  the  meantimey  he  pro- 
ceeded sonthward,  till  he  aniyed  at  the  island  of  Tnmbez,  in  the  bay 
of  Grnayaqnil,  and  here  he  first  learned  that  the  country  was  involred 
in  the  civil  war  which  has  been  already  mentioned.  The  island  of 
Tnmbea  had  continne<l  fiiithfnl  to  their  lawful  prince^  while  the  island 
of  Puna  had  joined  Atahualpa  the  usurper. 

Pisarro,  sensible  of  the  advantage  offered  him  by  this  distracted  state 
of  the  country,  and  willing,  for  his  own  interest,  to  oblige  one  of  the 
parties,  joined  the  inhabitants  of  Tumbez,  and  made  an  easy  conquest 
of  the  island  of  Puna.  A  considerable  reinforcement  having  in  the 
meantime  been  sent  by  Almagro,  Pizarro  thought  himself  sufficiently 
powerful  to  withstand  the  forces  of  the  empire,  even  upon  the  conti- 
nent, and  resolved  to  proceed  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  country. 

With  this  design  he  landed  in  the  island  of  Tumbez,  where  he  ex* 
pected  a  friendly  reception ;  but,  Atahualpa  having,  by  force,  become 
master  of  the  empire,  had  despatched  troops  to  Tumbez  to  oppose  his 
landing,  and  to  avenge  the  insult  offered  to  his  arms  in  the  bland  of 
Puna.  These  forces  attacked  the  Spaniards,  and  killed  some  of  them, 
but  were  soon  dispersed  by  their  arms  and  artillery.  This  unexpected 
attack,  though  contrary  to  his  expectations,  was  perhaps  agreeable  to  the 
wishes  of  Pisarro ;  because  it  furnished  him  with  a  pretext  for  plunder* 
ing  the  whole  country  of  its  wealth,  which,  as  there  was  in  this  place 
a  temple  of  the  sun,  and  a  palace  of  the  Incas,  was  very  considerable. 
The  execution  made  among  the  Indians  by  the  Spanish  artillery  and 
horses,  impressed  their  minds  with  such  terror,  that  he  resolved  to  pur- 
sue his  advantage,  and  to  advance  against  Atahualpa  while  this  constw- 
nation  remained.  Waiting,  therefore,  no  longer  than  was  necessary  to 
make  a  small  settlement  on  the  coast,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
St  Michael's,  he  proceeded  on  his  march ;  and,  still  desirous  of  taking 
all  possible  advantage  of  the  distraction  of  the  country,  he  everywhere 
proclaimed,  that  he  was  sent  by  the  king  his  master  to  relieve  the  oppress- 
ed, and  to  lend  aid  to  suffering  innocence.  This  pretence  could  not  fail 
of  the  desired  effect ;  for  the  adherents  of  Huascar  being  constrained  to 
yield  to  the  force  of  Atahualpa,  and,  consequently,  being  much  oppressed, 
applied  to  Pizarro  for  assistance ;  and  while  the  Spaniards  gave  them  hopes 
of  support,  Atahualpa,  afraid  that  the  Spanish  force,  joined  to  that  of  his 
adversaries,  would  soon  tear  him  from  the  throne  of  which  he  had  so  lately 
taken  possession,  endeavoured,  by  submission  and  by  presents,  to  draw 
over  to  his  side  that  power  which  he  so  much  dreaded  to  oppose. 

The  Spaniards,  convinced  by  the  submissions  and  entreaties  of  both 
parties,  that  they  might  become  arbitrators  of  the  existing  differences, 
gave  both  hopes  of  assistance,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  took  every 
precaution  to  foment  their  disputes,  and  to  diminish  their  strength.  At 
the  same  time,  therefore,  that  they  made  the  most  amicable  professions  to 
Atahualpa,  they  proceeded  on  their  march  to  Caxamarca,  where  he  at  that 
time  resided.  Atahualpa,  not  a  little  alarmed  at  their  approach  to  a  part 
of  the  country  where  no  enemy  threatened  him,  and  where  consequently 
he  deemed  the  presence  of  the  Spaniards  unnecessary,  sent  an  ambassador 
to  offer  them  presents.  Pizarro  received  the  presents,  and,  in  his  turn, 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  Inca ;  but  still  continued  his  march  till  he  arrived 
at  Caxamarca.  Atahualpa,  desirous  of  gaining  the  friendship  of  die 
Spaniards,  and  of  learning  the  motives  of  a  visit,  for  which  he  couhl  see  no 
proper  cause,  now  resolved  to  wait  on  them  in  person.     This  was  ait 
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opportttnity  which  Pusarro  had  longed  to  obtain.  Taught  by  the  example 
of  Cortez,  that  the  easiest  way  of  oeooming  master  of  the  empire,  was  to 
secure  the  person  of  its  monarch,  he  determined,  in  the  tme  spirit  of  an 
unprincipled  raffian,  to  break  through  the  roles  of  honour  and  hospitality. 
The  place  where  he  chose  to  receive  the  proffered  Tisit  was  a  great  square 
enclosed  on  idl  sides  by  a  high  wall,  and  having  only  two  entries  secured 
by  strong  gates.  In  this  square  he  disposed  of  his  artillery,  hk  horse  and 
foot,  in  &e  most  advantageous  manner.  The  Inca  unsuspectingly  entered, 
followed  by  a  vast  train  of  his  nobles  in  their  richest  ornaments,  and  at* 
tended  by  their  armed  vassals.  Of  these  7,000  or  B,000  were  permitted 
to  enter,  and  then,  the  gates  having  been  Ant  and  securely  guarded,  afifeer 
a  short  time  past  in  ceremony,  and  mutual  professions  of  amity,  at  a  pre- 
concerted signal,  the  artillery  was  directed  against  the  Indians,  the  Spaiuill 
horse  and  foot  rashed  furiously  to  the  cbaige,  while  Pbsarro,  at  the  head 
of  a  chosen  band,  advanced  to  the  emperor,  cut  to  pieces  those  who  sur* 
rounded  biro,  and  made  him  prisoner.  The  Indians  had  arms  in  their 
hands,  but,  being  forHdden  by  dieir  emperor  to  offer  any  violence  to  the 
Spaniards,  not  a  man  of  them  attempted  to  use  them ;  the  Spaniards, 
therefore,  made  an  unresisted  slaughter,  and  butchered  the  whole,  except 
a  few  who  escaped  through  a  hole  which  they  made  in  the  wall.  Tins  act 
of  treacherous  barbarity  proved  to  the  Spaniards  a  double  advantage :  they 
acquired  by  it  an  immense  booty,  and  the  person  of  the  Inca,  by  whose 
means  they  hoped  more  easily  to  subvert  the  emptrs,  and  for  whom  they 
expected  to  obtain  a  mass  of  treasure,  in  the  name  of  ransom.  The  latter 
part  of  their  expectations  was  soon  Inlfilled.  Atahualpo  offered  to  fill  a 
large  room  in  the  castle  of  Caxamarca  with  gold,  for  his  freedom  z  and 
three  Spaniards  were  despatched  to  Cusco,  and  to  the  temple  of  Pachach- 
amac,  to  collect  the  riches  which  were  there  deposited.  On  their  way, 
however,  they  received  from  Huascar,  whom  they  visited  in  prison,  an 
offer  of  much  more  wealth  than  had  been  promised  by  Atahualpa,  provided 
tbey  would  procure  his  freedom,  and  re-establish  him  upon  his  throne  ;  he 
also  informed  them,  that  Atahualpa  was  contriving  hk  escape,  and  the 
means  of  expelling  the  Spaniards  from  Peru.  This  information  having 
reached  Atahualpa,  drew  upon  Huascar  the  vengeance  of  his  exasperated 
rival,  who  issued  orders  to  put  him  to  death.  The  Spaniards  make  this  a 
heavy  charge  against  the  character  of  Atahualpa,  hut  we  may  be  certain, 
that  if  they  did  not  positively  approve^  at  least  they  did  not  disapprove  of 
the  measure,  for,  while  Atahualpa  was  their  prisoner,  he  could  issue  no 
orders  contrary  to  their  incUnations.  The  deputation,  in  the  meantime, 
reached  the  temples  where  so  much  wealth  was  deposited :  and  though 
the  priests  had  removed  much  of  it  before  thek  arrival,  what  they  found 
still  exceeded  tibeir  hopes.  Some  assert  Uiat  the  whole  quantity  promised 
by  Atahualpa  for  his  ransom,  was  collected ;  and  none  deny  that  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  it  was  delivered  to  the  Spaniards.  But  notwithstand« 
ing  their  promises,  the  Spaniards  were  still  resolved  that  Atahualpa  should 
die.  When,  therefore,  they  had  obtained  the  treasure,  and  every  pretext 
for  farther  dissimulation  was  exhausted,  they  formally  brought  him  to 
trial,  and  accused  him  of  being  an  idolater,  of  keeping  cqpcnbines,  of 
usurpmg  the  empire,  murdering  his  brother,  oppressing  his  subjects,  and 
endeavouring  to  escape  from  prison !  He  was  of  course  found  guilty ;  and 
to  avoid  being  burned  alive,  professed  himself  a  christian,  and  submitted 
to  baptism,  on  condition  that  he  shonld  be  strangled ;  he  also  received 
from  the  hand  of  a  priest  a  passport  to  heaven.     The  death  of  Atahualpa 
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was  no  Booner  known^  than  the  two  factions  which  divided  the  country 
anited,  and  elected  for  Inca,  Hnayna  Capac,  the  brother  and  lawfal  heir  of 
Hnascar ;  while  Pizarro,  that  he  might  create  new  factions,  and  be  provided 
with  a  pretext  for  assoming  the  powers  of  government,  constituted  To- 
parpa,  the  son  of  Atahualpa,  Inca,  and  in  his  name  issued  sach  orders  as 
were  most  agreeable  to  his  own  interest. 

While  the  Spaniards  were  acting  a  part  so  replete  with  treachery  and 
barbarity  as  this,  ^Imagro  arrived  upon  the  coast  with  a  powerful  rein* 
forcement ;  and,  although,  at  first,  he  hesitated,  was  at  last  persuaded  to 
join  his  forces  to  those  of  Pizarro.  This  accession  of  strength,  prompted 
the  latter  to  make  himself  master  of  Cusco,  which  he  considered  as  the 
best  method  of  establishing  the  power  of  the  Spaniards  over  the  whole 
empire.  He  therefore  marched  towards  the  capital  with  all  his  forces, 
now  amounting  to  nearly  400  men.  The  Indians  attacked  him  upon  his 
march,  killed  some  of  his  men,  and  made  severals  prisoners,  but  found  it 
impossible  to  withstand  the  Spanish  artillery,  and  the  fary  of  their  horses. 
When  the  Spaniards  approached  Cusco,  they  found  it  deserted  ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  great  quantity  of  wealth  carried  off  by  the  fugitive  inhab- 
itants, they  still  obtained  as  much  as  might  have  satisfied  their  avarice  had 
that  been  possible. 

Pizarro  now  perceiving  that  the  whole  people  were  unanimous  in  the 
support  of  the  emperor  whom  they  had  themselves  elected,  and  that  the 
Inca  whom  he  had  created  had  not  influence  to  produce  the  desired  fac- 
tions in  his  favour, — ^being  likewise  apprehensive  that  the  extremity  to 
which  he  had  proceeded,  might  bring  upon  him,  in  Cusco,  the  united 
wrath  of  the  whole  imperial  troops,  by  whom,  though  he  might  not  be 
overcome  in  a  fair  engagement,  he  might  be  confined  within  the  capital 
and  starved  into  submission, — began  to  listen  to  the  overtures  of  Huayna 
Capac,  and  at  last  concluded  a  treaty,  in  which  the  latter  agreed  to  hold 
his  empire  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  to  embrace  the  Catholic  religion, 
provided  that  he  and  his  subjects  should  not  be  farther  molested  either  in 
their  persons  or  possessions.     The  Spaniards  the  more  willingly  entered 
into  Uus  treaty,  as  they  found  employment  for  most  of  their  forces  in  re- 
ducing to  obedience  the  warlike  chiefs  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  empire ; 
and  were  threatened  by  a  much  more  formidable  adversary,  namely,  Pedro 
de  Alvarado,  who  had  come  from  Mexico  with  a  body  of  800  men.     It 
is  probable  that  Alvarado's  designs  were  originally  hostile,  since  he  had 
conducted  his  men  to  Peru  through  many  di£Bculties  and  dangers ;  but 
finding,  upon  his  arrival,  that  Pizarro  was  too  firmly  established  to  be  easily 
expelled,  he  agreed,  for  100,000  pesos,  to  leave  such  of  his  soldiers  as 
chose  to  join  Pizarro's  army,  and  to  return  with  the  remainder  to  his 
government  to  Mexico.     This  danger  evaded,  Almagro  returned  to  Cusco, 
while  Pizarro  employed  himself  in  building  Lima,  and  the  town  of  Trux- 
illo, — labours  in  which  he  employed  the  Indians,  and  which  proved  fatal 
to  many  thousands  of  them.     These  cities  when  built,  with  the  lands 
round  them,  he  distributed  among  his  followers ;  and  while  thos  employed, 
his  brother  Ferdinand,  whom  he  had  despatched  for  that  purpose  to  Spain, 
obtained  for  him  the  title  of  marquis,  and  an  extension  of  the  boundariea 
of  his  goverdknent,  farther  southward  than  those  of  his  former  grant.     To 
Almagro  was  given  the  title  of  marshal  of  Peru,  and  the  government  of 
200  leagues  of  country  southward  of  that  granted  to  Pizarro.     The  boun- 
daries of  the  two  governments,  however,  seem  not  to  have  been  determined 
•o  accurately  as  to  preclude  debate ;  each  contended  that  Cusco,  was  with- 
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ID  his  limitoy  and  tbns  a  foundation  was  l«d  for  a  dispute,  winch  afterwards 
proved  fatal  to  the  heads  of  both  parties. 

To  follow  Pizarro  and  Almagro,  widi  their  immediate  sttccessora» 
tbitragb  the  whole  of  their  progress,  would  conduct  us  to  every  recess  of 
▼iUany ;  and  disclose  the  worlcings  of  treachery,  cruelty,  and  avarice,  in 
their  blackest  forms.  This,  howeyer,  is  not  necessary ;  it  will  be  suA* 
cient  to  sketch  the  outlines  of  their  conduct  towards  the  Perurians.  The 
Inca,  with  whom  Pizarro  had  concluded  a  treaty,  finding  that  the  Span- 
iards  meant  not  to  abide  by  more  of  it  than  their  own  interest  directed, 
that  be  himself  was  but  a  prisoner  ai  large,  and  that  the  edicts  issued  in 
bis  name  were  only  nominally  his,  conceired  a  design  of  escaping  from 
tbe  Spaniards,  and  of  endearouring  to  regun  his  empire  by  the  help  of 
such  forces  as  he  knew  he  could  in  a  short  time  collect.  In  ord«r  to 
effect  his  escspe,  he  informed  tbe  Spaniards,  that,  in  a  valley  at  some  dis* 
tance  from  Cusco,  were  many  rich  tombs  belonging  to  the  Incas ;  and  that, 
in  one  of  them,  known  only  to  himself,  was  a  golden  statue  of  one  of  his 
ancestors,  which  he  would  deliver  to  them,  if  a  few  of  their  number  should 
be  sent  with  him  to  the  spot.  The  Spanish  commander,  blinded  by  tbe 
hopes  of  obtaining  such  a  treasure,  permitted  him  to  resort  to  the  place, 
where  he  had  no  sooner  arrived  than  he  eluded  the  vigilance  of  his  guards, 
and  escaped  to  a  numerous  body  of  his  forces,  which  had  been  assembled 
by  those  chiefs  to  whom  the  secret  of  his  intended  flight  had  been  intrusted.- 
It  was  immediately  resolved  to  make  a  general  attack  upon  the  Spaniards, 
and  to  endeavour  to  break  by  force  that  yoke  they  now  found  to  be  so 
grievous.  The  troops  of  the  empire  were  divided  into  three  bodies, 
whereof  one  was  destined  to  attack  Almagro,  who,  with  a  party,  was 
endeavouring  to  penetrate  into  Chili;  another  was  despatched  against 
Lima ;  and  the  third  and  most  powerful,  commanded  by  the  Inca,  in  per- 
son, advanced  to  the  siege  of  Cusco.  This  army,  consisting  of  200,000 
men,  attacked  tbe  Spaniards,  and  drove  them  into  the  market-place :  but 
was  forced  by  tbe  artillery  and  horsemen,  to  retire  into  the  castle,  after 
tbey  had  set  fire  to  the  greater  part  of  the  dty.  In  this  situation,  haring 
a  post  within  the  city,  and  being  masters  of  Uie  open  country,  they  could 
easily  have  cut  off  the  supplies  of  the  Spaniards,  and  have  starved  them 
into  submission,  had  not  a  great  number  of  those  Peruvian  vassals,  who 
were  considered  as  attached  to  the  lands,  and  who  were  in  reality  a  kind  of 
slaves,  enticed  by  the  hopes  of  liberty,  joined  the  Spaniards.  By  the 
assistance  of  these  deserters  the  latter  retook  the  castle,  and  made  excur- 
sions into  the  country;  and  the  Inca  perceiving  that  be  could  neither 
expel  them  by  force,  nor  waste  them  by  famine,  raised  the  siege  after  it 
had  continued  10  months. 

The  troops  sent  against  Lima,  meeting  several  parties  of  Spaniards  in 
the  mountains  advancing  to  the  relief  of  Cusco,  completely  destroyed 
them ;  and  afterwards  marched  with  great  boldness  to  the  very  walls  ot 
Lima :  but  here,  as  at  Cusco,  they  were  unable  to  withstand  the  effects  ot 
the  cavalry  and  great  guns,  and  the  nnmerons  desertions  prevented  them 
from  cutting  off  their  communications  with  the  surrounding  countries. 
Perceiving  that  his  efforts  promised  but  little  success,  the  Inca  at  last 
retired  to  the  mountains,  and  commanded  his  troops  to  return  to  their 
several  homes,  in  hopes,  it  is  said,  that  when  the  Spaniards  saw  no  enemy  to 
oppose  them,  their  own  rapacity  would  produce  feuds  among  themselves, 
which  would  be  more  fatal  than  any  impression  that  forces  with  Peruvian 
armour  could  make  upon  an  army  furnished  with  the  formidable  weapons 
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of  Eiiropeui8*  And  had  no  imforaemeata  arrired  from  otiier  qnarten 
their  hopes  would  have  been  complelely  realised :  but  new  adrentnrers 
were  every  day  attiacted  thither  by  the  reports  of  the  immense  wealth 
they  might  acquire,  who  more  than  sapplted  the  places  of  those  destroyed 
by  the  climate  of  the  country  and  their  mntoal  quarrels.  Besides,  the 
natiines  were  not,  in  the  meantime  left  to  enjoy  repose ;  the  alliance  of  the 
Spaniards  was  to  them  more  destructire  than  their  enmity :  the  toils  which 
they  were  obliged  to  undergo,  the  hardships  of  every  kind  to  which  they 
were  exposed,  damped  the  yigosr  of  their  minds,  and  dimmished  their 
numbers  more  eflfectually  than  the  dreaded  arms  and  hones  of  the  Span- 
iards eould  hare  effected  in  open  war.  Thus  while  the  Spaniards  daily 
hicreased  in  numbers,  tlie  Indians  were  as  eonstantly  decreasing  and 
losing  their  spirit  of  independence  and  fortitude.  The  Inca's  hopes, 
therefore,  were  not  well-founded;  and  the  Peruvians  never  made  any 
successful  efforts  against  the  Spanish  encroachments.  The  cruelties  of 
their  oppressors,  however,  appeared  at  length  so  intolerable  that  the  In- 
ilians  again  revolted  and  took  up  arms  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom.  They  had  now  learned  somewhat  more  of  the  nature  and  use 
of  European  aims,  and  become  familiar  with  the  horses,  animals  which  at 
first  appeared  so  dreadful  to  them  ;  they  therefore  attacked  the  Spaniards 
with  more  resolution,  and  were  not  subdued  without  considerable  difficulty. 
But  though  they  made  a  vigorous  impression,  they  were  in  the  end  re- 
duced, not  only  by  the  superiority  of  the  Spanish  arms  and  discipline,  but 
by  the  assistance  of  a  great  number  of  their  countrymen,  who,  for  the 
sake  of  nominal  freedom  had  joined  the  Spaniards.  This  was  the  last 
effort  made  for  the  recovery  of  their  freedom  by  the  natives.  The  Iocs 
having,  in  a  short  time  afterwards  lost  his  life  in  a  quarrel  with  a  Spaniard 
with  whom  he  had  been  gaming,  the  government  of  the  country  was 
conducted  by  the  Spaniards  alone,  without  even  the  shadow  of  a  native 
prince. 

Aliempt  to  thahe  o^  Spanish  aUef^nce,'\  But  though  Peru  was  thus 
in  the  possession  of  Spaniards,  it  was  far  from  being  secured  to  the  Span- 
ish monarchy.  The  first  adventurers,  elated  by  the  vast  wealth  they  had 
acquired,  and  encouraged  by  their  distance  from  Spain,  endeavoured  to 
throw  off  all  allegiance  to  their  native  country,  and  to  claim  Peru  by  right 
of  conquest,— a  conquest,  which,  they  asserted,  bad  been  made  at  their 
own  risk  and  expense.  But  the  wealth  of  Peru  was  no  less  desirable  to 
the  king  of  Spain,  than  to  these  adventurers ;  and  they  were  reduced  to 
submission,  after  an  obstinate  contest,  and  the  commission  of  all  manner 
of  atrocity. 

CandorcanqiiCs  revolt.^  In  the  subsequent  history  of  Peru,  we  observe 
some  feeble  attempts  of  the  Indians  to  recover  their  liberties  and  expel 
their  oppressors.  The  Indians,  however  apparently  stupid  and  indolent, 
are  cunning,  active,  and  deceitful^  whenever  they  act  together  in  a  com- 
bined body  in  popular  insurrections.  The  most  formidable  of  these  oc- 
curred in  1780.  The  principal  cause  of  this  revolt  was  the  oppressive 
opention  of  a  law  authorizing  the  Spanish  corregidors  to  distribute  among 
the  Indians  foreign  goods  at  fixed  prices,  and  which  they  were  compelled 
to  pay,  whether  they  wanted  them  or  not.  This  law  was  called  the  re- 
partiimeniOf  a  privilege  originally  granted  with  a  view  to  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  natives,  who,  it  was  intended,  should  be  supplied  through  the 
corregidors  with  whatever  European  goods  they  required,  at  a  fair  price. 
But  this — ^like  many  other  excellent  laws  in  toe  archives  of  Spain— -was 
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•oon  abused,  and  became  one  of  the  mmt  grievous  burdens  to  the  In< 
Caigoes  of  goods,  dami^ed  or  unsaleable  at  home,  were  sate  of  a  maikct 
in  South  America,  under  the  influence  of  the  corregidors,  who  had  suffi- 
cient power  to  force  them  at  exorbitant  prices  upon  the  Indians  of  their 
districts,  even  though  of  no  use  whatever  to  them.     Playing  cards,  (for 
those  who  knew  not  their  use  or  meaning)  razors,  (for  men  who  had  no 
beards)  spectacles,  (for  those  who  had  excellent  eyes)  silk  stockings, 
velvets,  and  other  luxuries,  (for  people  who  went  bare-legged,  nay,  almost 
naked)  constituted  part  of  the  supplies  for  which  the  Indians  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  I     As  an  illustration  of  the  iniquity  and  absurdity  of  the 
system,  the  following  is  an  instance.     A  European  speculator  sent  out 
among  other  articles  a  consignment  of  spectacles  to  a  Lima  merchant, 
who,  finding  them  a  drug  upon  his  hands,  applied  to  the  corregidor  of 
Tongasuca  to  aid  him  in  the  disposal  oi  them  :  the  hitter  issued  an  order 
that  no  Indian  in  his  district  should  attend  divine  service  on  festivals,  un- 
less ornamented  with  spectacles,  and  the  consequence  was  a  speedy  sale  of 
the  whole*     It  was  this  unheard  of  oppression,  together  with  the  miia  or 
labour  at  the  mines,  a  grievance  equally  odioua,  and  still  more  cruel,  which 
roused  the  Peruvians  to  vengeance,  and  led  to  as  sanguinary  a  contest  for 
nearly  two  years,  as  any  recorded  in  history.     The  mita,  or  annual  con- 
scription of  the  natives  to  forced  labour  in  the  mines,  was  notoriously  cruel 
and  unjust ;  12,000  Indians  were  annually  subjected  to  the  mita  conscrip- 
tion in  Potosi  alone ;  and  it  has  been  computed,  says  general  Miller  in  his 
Memoirs,  that  8,285,000  Indians  have  perished  in  the  mines  of  Pern.    An 
Indian  named  Condorcanqui  assumed  the  title  of  Inca  Tupac  Amaru^  or 
'  The  Highly  Endowed  Inca,'  in  1780 ;  and  be  first  seized  in  the  name  of 
the  king  the  corregidor  of  his  native  district  Tongasuca,  and  executed  him 
as  a  public  robber,  for  having  exacted  on  the  goods  which  he  sold  three 
times  the  amount  allowed  by  law  in  November  1780,  and  soon  afterwards 
a  bloody  battle  was  fought  near  Cusco,  in  which  the  Spaniards  were  de- 
feated, and  then  the  victorious  leader,  his  brows  bound  with  the  imperial 
fillet  of  the  Incas,  marched  upon  Cusco,  to  re-establish  their  empire  in 
their  ancient  metropolis.     He  laid  siege  to  the  city,  and  several  other 
partial  successes  attended  lus  career.     The  Indians  of  the  province  of 
Chayauta,  headed  by  their  cacique  Tupac  Catari,  also  rerolted,'  against 
their  corregidor,  and  the  military  force  employed  to  reduce  tbem,  totally 
foiled  of  success.     Other  caciques  rose  up  in  rebellion  in  other  provinces, 
under  the  assumed  title  of  Tupac  Catari,  or  the  Vice-Inca.     A  battle  was 
fought  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Indians  of  Chayauta,  in  which  their 
leader,  Tupac  Catari,  was  taken,  and  directly  executed.     But  this  did  not 
check  the  revolt^  but  added  new  fnel  to  the  flame ;  and  a  brother  of  the 
deceased  chief  assumed  the  command  of  the  Indians  of  Chayauta,  and 
commenced  his  career  in  the  province  of  Paria,  by  putting  every  Spaniard 
he  found  to  the  sword,  beginning  with  the  corregidor,  and  thence  it  spread 
to  all  the  neighbouring  prorinces.     Tupac  Amaru,  repulsed  in  his  attempt 
to  take  Cusco,  retired  to  the  province  of  Tinta,  where  he  committed  un- 
speakable cruelties,  and  proved  his  design  not  merely  to  kill  corregidon 
and  Spaniards,  but  all  who  were  not  of  ptire  Indian  blood.     The  rebellion 
was  now  so  general  and  overwhelming,  that  the  governors  and  corregidors 
were  everywhere  obliged  to  act  on  the  defensive.     The  Indians  in  the 
prorince  of  La  Pto  rebelled  under  another  chief,  also  entitling  himself 
Tupac  Catari,  who  slaughtered  all  the  Spaniards,  and  Mestizoes,  and  eccle- 
siastics of  the  province*  not  even  sparing  the  very  infants.     After  several 
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indeciflire  actions,  id  which  the  Indians  showed  great  bravery,  and  eren 
defeating  a  regular  force  sent  against  them,  they  at  last,  to  the  number  of 
40,000,  closely  besieged  La  Paz  for  109  days,  daring  which  three-fourths 
of  the  city  were  laid  in  ashes,  and  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  perished, 
besides  400  Spaniards  killed  by  the  enemy.     The  timely  arrival  of  the 
governor  of  Cochabamba  and  the  troops  of  Tucaman  saved  the  ciiy,  and 
raised  the  siege.     But  no  sooner  had  the  troops  retired  from  La  Paz,  in 
the  beginning  of  August,  1781,  than  the  Indians  again  revolted,  and  again 
besieged  La  Paz  for  75  successive  days,  till  the  garrison  and  inhabitants 
were  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress,  till  the  siege  was  again  raised  by  a 
regular  army.     In  the  meanwhile  Tupac  Amaree's  son,  Andris,  invested 
the  town  of  Sorata  with  20,000  Indians,  and  after  a  siege  of  92  days  took 
it  by  storm,  and  put  every  individual  found  in  it  to  the  sword,  amounting 
to  upwards  of  20,000  persons,  on  the  4th  August,  1781.    Tupac  Amaree, 
the  principal  insurgent,  was  attacked  by  a  force  of  16,000  men,  commanded 
by  the  inspector-general  of  Peru,  and  defeated  at  Tongasuca,  and  finally 
defeated,  though  the  Indians  fought  with  the  greatest  bravery,  as  their 
cannon  was  badly  served.     Previous,  a  body  of  6,000  Indians  had  been 
defeated  near  Tinta,  with  the  loss  of  1,000  men  killed  on  the  spot.     The 
chief  rebel  Tupac  Amari  was  taken  prisoner,  and  immediately  executed  at 
Cusco,  after  witnessing  the  execution  of  his  wife  and  children.   His  tongue 
was  cut  out,  his  limbs  torn  asunder  by  horses,  and  the  mutilated  fragments 
reduced  to  ashes.     The  Indians  of  the  mountains,  however,  still  continued 
in  rebellion ;  took  the  towns  of  Italaque  and  Mocomorro  by  storm  ;  and 
massacred  every  Spaniard,  whether  European  or  Creole,  they  found,  to- 
gether with  the  women  and  children.     An  army  of  5,000  men  was  sent 
against  them  from  La  Paz  in  February,  1782,  which,  after  several  severe 
conflicts,  in  which  the  Indians  fought,  even  their  women,  desperately,  they 
were  at  last  quelled.    The  last  engagement  was  at  the  base  of  the  gigantic 
nimani,  where  many  of  them  perished  in  the  snow.    In  the  district  of 
Corosco  the  Indians  murdered  every  Spaniard,  Mestizoe,  Chola,  Negro, 
and  Mulatto  not  sparing  the  women  and  infants.     On  the  festival  of  Holy 
Thursday,  while  the  host  was  exposed  in  the  church,  they  massacred  there 
572  persons.     But  at  last  peace  was  restored  in  the  mountainous  districts, 
and  Uie  rebellion  quashed  in  the  summer  of  1782.    Nothing  preserved  the 
existence  of  Spanish  domination  but  the  imprudent  and  impolitic  conduct 
of  the  Indian  chiefs,  who  put  to  death  all  who  were  not  pure  Indians,  and 
thus  united  all  the  other  castes  agunst  them,  to  preserve  their  own  lives. 
It  is  believed  that  in  this  sanguinary  war  one-third  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation perished,  a  thing  not  improbable,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
Indians,  as  stated  above,  destroyed  in  a  number  of  districts  and  towns  all 
the  other  castes  who  fell  under  their  power ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Spaniards  retaliated  when  in  their  power,  and  destroyed  men,  women, 
and  children.     The  slaughter  amongst  the  undisciplined  Indians  was  im- 
mense, armed  only  as  they  were  with  slings,  when  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
the  Spanish  soldiers.     The  reinforcements  sent  to  the  royal  army  from 
Buenos  Ayres,  Tucuman,  and  Cochabamba  were  mostly  regular  troops. 
Thus  ended  a  bloody  contest  of  nearly  two  years,  commenced  in  all  the 
recklessness  of  revenge,  by  a  race  naturally  docile  and  unoffending,  goaded 
to  desperation  by  the  unceasing  tyranny  and  oppression  of  their  despotic 
rulers ;  and  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  court  of  Spain  had  joined  the 
cause  of  American  independence  against  a  government,  which  had  not  in- 
flicted a  tithe  of  the  injustice  and  oppression  which  that  very  court  had 
been  exercising  for  250  ycai-s  against  its  Indian  jBubjects.     It  must  be  re- 
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membered  that  the  wrongs  which  that  unhappy  race  were  doomed  to  suffer 
were  many  and  grierons,  and  that  every  remonstrance  in  mitigation  of 
them  had  proved  nnayailing ;  and  the  revengeful  conduct  of  the  Peruvians 
is  in  strict  accordance  with  that  of  other  nations,  when  roused  to  vindicate 
their  rights,  and  shake  off  the  yoke  of  slavery.  Such  events  are  practical 
illustrations  of  the  remark,  that  tyrants  live  in  the  blood  of  otheH,  but 
usually  die  in  their  own.  Success  characterizes  measures,  and  the  revolt 
of  a  nation  becomes  either  a  glorious  revolution  or  an  ignominious  rebel- 
lion. The  brave  and  desperate  struggle  of  the  Peruvian  Indians  has  un- 
fortunately been  stigmatized  with  the  latter  appellation.  It  was,  however, 
so  far  successful  as  to  cause  the  abolition  of  the  repartimientos,  and  un- 
doubtedly paved  the  way  in  some  degree  for  the  late  revolution,  which  has 
expelled  every  European  Spaniard  out  of  Peru,  and  freed  both  colonists 
and  natives  from  the  abominable  abuses  of  Spanish  domination. 

Hecenl  Jievoluiion,]  Amidst  the  disturbances  which  lately  convulsed 
the  Spanish  provinces,  Peru  remained  for  some  time  passive,  or  rather 
seemed  to  be  attached  to  the  interests  of  the  mother-country.  Latterly, 
however,  the  same  spirit  of  disaffection  prevalent  in  the  other  provinces, 
extended  to  her ;  and  Victory,  as  elsewhere,  declared  for  the  new  order  of 
things.  San  Martin,  the  insurgent  general,  on  the  3d  of  August,  1821, 
was  proclaimed  protector  of  the  independence  of  Peru,  until  such  time  as 
a  national  congress  could  be  established.  On  the  5tb  of  June,  1829,  a  second 
revolution  placed  the  generals  Fuente  and  Gamarraatthehead  of 
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Western  Andes^^     The  highest  summit  which  these  present  is  the  cone, 
or  rather  trachytic  dome  of  Chuquibamba,  rising  majestically  above  the 
valley  of  that  name,  to  the  north  of  Arequipa,  to  the  height  of  22,000 
feet.      In  form  and  geognostic  structure  it  is  altogether  similar  to  that  of 
Cayambe  in  Quito,  as  that  mountiun  appears  only  to  want  a  crater.     To 
the  W.  and  N.W.  and  E-  of  Arequipa  occurs  the  valley  of  the  same  name, 
surrounded  by  mountains  covered  with  eternal  snow.     The  central  peak 
of  this  group  of  nevados  is  the  celebrated  volcano  of  Arequipa,  called 
Omati.     Its  form  and  gigantic  proportions  admit  of  its  being  compared 
with  Cotopaxi  in  the  Andes  of  Quito.     Its  elevation  exceeds  18,000  feet. 
More  to  the  S.  between  the  parallels  of  Arica  and  the  Rio  de  Loa  are 
several  volcanic  cones  of  great  height.     The  most  elevated,  namely,  the 
nevados  of  Gualatieri  and  Sahuma,  do  not  seem  to  be  inferior  to  the  Cerro 
of  Chuquibamba.     The  former  of  these  two,  in  the  Bolivian  province  of 
Carangas,  rises  above  a  table  land  of  red  sandstone,  which  contains  much 
copper.     The  cone  which  attains  the  region  of  eternal  snow  offers  the 
most  imposing  aspect  by  its  regular,  almost  geometric  form.     There  is  not 
perhaps  any  mountain  which  can  be  compared  to  it,  in  this  respect,  in  the 
whole  chain  of  the  Peruvian  Andes.     It  is  truncated,  and  allows  the  pre- 
sumption, that  at  its  summit  is  a  vast  and  deep  crater.     Vapour  and  smoke 
are  constantly  issuing  from  it,  and,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Indians 
who  inhabit  the  villi^  of  Turco,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountam,  flames  also 
sometimes  escape. 

The  Sahuma  presents  two  conical  summits,  as  regular  as  that  of  Gua- 
latieri. They  are  also  formed  of  trachyte  and  trachytic  conglomerates. 
Between  the  parallel  of  Sahuma  and  that  of  Tacora  there  are  several  other 
volcanic  mountains,  some  of  which  attain  a  height  of  20,000  feet.  N.W. 
of  Tacora  is  the  nevado  of  Chipicani,  on  the  summit  of  which  a  crater 
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has  bnrst  open  on  the  eastern  Bide.  A  little  farther,  a  leas  elevated  pla- 
tean  offers  the  I'emains  of  an  extinguished  roldino,  a  gen  nine  Solfatara, 
whose  rapoare  are  condensed  in  the  Rio  Aznfrado,  the  waters  of  which 
are  strongly  impregnated  with  iron  and  snlphate  of  alum.  They  may  be 
seen  ponring  from  the  Solfatara  itself,  and  in  their  rapid  coarse  towar\ls 
the  sea  they  ev^en  attack  animal  organization,  as  in  the  Rio  Vinagre,  near 
Pkpayan. 

What  is  remarkable,  no  traces  either  of  basalt  or  pyroxene  were  found 
by  Mr  Pentland  in  the  volcanic  regions  of  the  Andes  which  he  croesed. 
Trachytic  pitch  stones,  obsidians,  and  other  retrified  products  of  volcanoes, 
are  extremely  rare.  Trachytic  conglomerates,  and  trachytes  mixed  with 
grains  of  quartz,  are  the  forms  under  which  masses  of  volcanic  origin  are 
most  frequently  presented.  In  the  eastern  Andes  remains  of  mining  ex- 
cavations fof  auriferous  earth  are  found  at  an  elevation  of  16,600  feet  on 
the  northern  slope  of  the  Ilimani.  These  were  wrought  by  the  Peruvians 
under  the  Incas,  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  The  Cerro  de 
Potosi,  though  16,080  feet  high,  is  covered  with  wells  and  galleries  to  the 
very  summit,  an  elevation  higher  than  that  of  the  summit  of  Pichincha. 
The  entry  of  the  gallery  of  San  Miguel  and  of  Pomare,  in  the  Peruvian 
province  of  Lampa,  is  still  more  elevated,  being  close  to  the  region  of 
eternal  snow. 

TABLE  OF  ELKVATIOKS  IN  THE  ANDES  OP  TITICACA. 

FViet 

Sorata  (eastern  chain)             .               -               .                .               .  85,400 

Ilimani  aouthern  peak  (do.  do.)     -               -               .               .               .  8i|2dC 

Do.     northern  do.  (do.  da)             -               -               -               -  84.000 

Chuquibamba  (western  chain)    .....  82,000 

Volcanic  cone  of  Gualatieri  (do.  do.)                 ...  88,000 

Do.       do.          Sahuma  (do.  do.  J        -               .                .               -  88,000 

Volcanic  cones  between  Satiuma  and  Tacora  (do.  do.)               -               -  80,000 
Snowy  peaks  in  the  Eastern  Andes,  between  14*  and  17**  S.  lat.  upwards  of  80,000 

Omatl,  ur  volcano  of  Arequipa  (western  Andes),  upwards  of           -  18,000 

Hi|fhest  ascent  of  Mr  Pentland  on  the  slope  of  the  Ilimani       -            .  19,000 
Interior  limit  of  perpetual  snow  in  the  Bastern  Andes,  between  13*  and 

17*  S.  Ut.  In  the  SepuUio  of  Bolivia               ...  17,410 

Height  of  mininr  excavations  in  the  Ilimani           ...  16,600 

SummitofPotou(  Eastern  Andes)               ....  16,080 

Cottaif^  at  the  source  of  the  Ancomarca            ...  15.781 

Highest  point  of  phnno^amous  plants  on  Potosi         ...  15»700 

Do.                      do.             do.          lUmanl             -               -  15,500 

Pass  of  ChuUunquani,  on  the  road  from  La  Paz  to  Tacua  (Western  Andes)  15,560 

Do.  of  Los  Altos  de  Toledo,  between  Puno  and  Arequipa  (do.  do.)        -  15,5S0 

Ancomarca  post-hooae           .....  15,410 

Pass  of  Guatillas,  foot  of  tbe  volcano  of  Tacora  (do.  do. )           -              -  14»890 

Do.  of  Challa,  between  Tapacari  and  Challa  (Eastern  Andes)  14,830 

Do.  of  £1  Pacbite  de  Paouani,  between  La  Paz  and  the  province  of  Lm 

Yungas  (Eastern  Andes)                 ....  15,881 

Post-house  of  Pati,  between  Arequipa  and  Puno  (western  do.)            -  14^408 
Village  of  Tacora,  between  the  volcanoes  of  Tacora  and  Chipicani.     This 

village  is  on  the  road  from  Tacua  to  La  Paz  (  Western  Andes)         -  14,875 
Height  of  cultivation  in  the  plateau  of  Titicaua,  on  the  slopes  of  the  moun- 

tarns,  between  14  and  18  degrees  of  latitude,  upwards  of               -  14,000 

BAarket-place  of  Potosi               .               .               .               ^               .  13,^ 

Mean  elevation  of  the  plateau  of  Titicaca             .           .               .  13,087 

City  of  Puno               ......  12JB32 

Chucuito  city,  or  La  Plata,  upwards  of           -               -               -  18,800 

Lake  of  Titicaca           ......  18.760 

CityofOruro        ------  18,448 

Do.  of  La  Paz               -               .               -               .               -               -  18,194 

Do.  of  (^huquisaea              -               -               .               •               .  9,388 

Do.  of  Coehabamba    -               «               -               .               .               -  8,440 

Do.  of  Arequipa    --..-.  7,817 

From  this  table,  it  is  clear  that  the  Andes  of  Quito,  so  long  boasted  of 
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as  the  lugliett  on  ilia  fiiu9e  of  the  globe,  tea  ema  ftr  inMor  to  the  Andes 
of  Pen ;  and  ChimbonEO»  hitherto  Tiewed  as  the  most  eloTated  saiiiniit 
of  the  globe,  ia  now  shorn  of  that  honour,  and  mast  no  longer  rank  as  the 
MoBttt  Blanc  of  the  American  monatains,  bat  hide  its  diminished  head  in 
j^nesenoe  of  the  sublime  Sorata  and  the  miyestic  Uimani — nay,  eren  before 
those  of  the  western  or  inferior  chain.    It  also  sfipeara,  from  this  table, 
that  dus  part  of  the  great  Andine  range  most  now  be  ▼iewed.as  the  high- 
est part  of  the  whole  chain,  if  wa  maj  jndflpa  firom  the  height  of  the 
passes;  lor  in  the  Chilian  rv^  the  higbsst  pass  yet  found  is  only  14,865 
ieet.     It  eko  appears,  both  from  Humboldt  and  Pentland,  that  the  lunga 
of  the  Andes  is  not  a  continuoos  snowy  diain,  as  many  imagine,  but.thsit 
Uiere  are  considersble  breaks  ia  difiaianl  parts  of  the  tine  of  the  range,  in 
that  of  perpetnal  snow,  and,  oonseqnently,  that  the  range  by  no  means 
approzimates  to  a  state  of  anifbrm  elevation,  and  differs  in  this  respect 
horn  the  Great  Himalaya,  which  threaghont  its  whole  extent  presents  a 
centinnous  line  of  eternal  snow»    It  appsan  also,  from  this  table,  that  the 
hamlet  of  Aatisana,  boasted  of  by  Humboldt  as  the  highest  inhabited  spot 
of  the  globe,  and  wfaiclnin  fais  tible,  he  places  at  an  deration  of  S,107 
toises,  or  13,500  Bnglisli  feet  abofa  the  sea,  is  mora  than  2,200  fecit  lower 
than  the  cottages  at  the  aouroe  of  the  Aaeoaaarca ;  and  the  highest  Tillage 
in  Quito,  called  Chumbe,  is  2,275  feat  lower  than  that  of  Tacora.    Bnt^ 
high  as  the  habitable  and  cuhindble.  parts  of  tins  most  elevated  district  am, 
they  arast  still  yield  in  both  these  respects  to  the  plateau  of  Tibet,  though 
15  degrees  more  removed  from  the  equatorial  line,  where  Tegetation  is  car^ 
ried  up  to  the  elafatieii  of  17,000  feet  and  upwaids,  and  where  the  infe- 
rior line  of  parpatud  snow  is  in  some  parts  as  high  as  20,000  feat. 

Besides  the  immbnse  cham  of  the  Audes,  with  its  accompanying  siems, 
or 'secondary  ridges,  another  diain  runs  parallel  with  the  Andes  from  the 
lake  of  Laaricmma  to  Jaen  de  Bracamoros,  for  500  British  miles,  separate 
ing,  in  its  whole  extent,  the  courae  of  the  Tnnguragua,  with  its  tributary 
streams,  on  the  W.,  from  those  of  the  Quallaga,  on  the  £.  Another  cbmn 
covered  with  snow,  runs  from  abota  Cusco  to  the  heights  of  Huaylas  and 
Hnansachuco*  A  third  chain,  projecting  from  the  main  ridga  of  the  Andes 
into  the  interior  of  the  country,  passes  idong  the  £.  of  die  Beni,  from  the 
high  mountains  of  the  province  of  Sicasioa  in  La  Plata,  aepareting  the 
coniaa  of  the  Beni  Srom  that  oi  the  Yavari.  This  rid^  is  of  considerable 
height,  runs  neariy  from  &  to  N.  for  400  miles,  and  is  the  most  eastern 
cbdn  that  intersects  the  eouatry  to  the  S.  of  the  Maianou*  A  fourth 
chahi  runs  N*W.  from  above  the  source  of  the  Pauoartambo,  immediately 
to  the  Wk  of  that  atream,  dividing  it  course  from  that  of  the  Vilcamayo, 
and  reaching  as  far  as  Trurmaiiear  the  source  of  the  Perene,  a  distance  of 
500  miles  dvect.  A  fifth  range  runs  E.  from  the  source  of  the  Perene, 
or  ilvar  of  Tarma,  and  the  heights  of  Reyes,  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the 
Beni  and  Apurimae ;  it  thence  directs  its  course  180  miles  N.,  along  the 
banks  of  the  latter  stream,  as  ftr  as  the  heights  of  San  Curios  near  its  con- 
fluence with  the  I^hitea*  A  sixth  ridge  passes  beswaen  the  Gnailaga, 
on  the  W.  and  the  Pachitea  and  other  tributary  streams  of  Uie  Maranon, 
on  the  E*  This  last  range,  400  miles  in  extent  fr^m  N.  to  S.,;  is  liidled 
the  Montana  Real,  or  the  *  Royal  Mountmns,'  by  the  Spaniards,  and  lies 
immediately  to  the  W.  of  the  Pampas  del  Sm  SacramentOi  \¥hich  when 
riewed  from  this  last  ridge  appears  as  level  as  the  ocean. 

Piains,'2     Exclusive  of  Peru  proper-»-wfaich  is  merely  a  narrow  stripe 
bounded  by  the  Andee  and  Uie  se»— and  also  of  the  various  chains  of 
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roonotainB  which  ran  either  parallel  or  in  oppoeile  diractkms  to  the  Andes, 
and  which  contain  between  them  broad  and  ezteaBire  valleys  watered  by 
gigantic  atreams,  the  tract  under  discnision  contains  immense  plains  or 
gampa*  as  they  are  denominated  by  the  Spaniards,  extending  from  Mon- 
tana Real  as  for  E.  as  the  Portuguese  frontier,  600  miles  in  direct  dis- 
tance, and  in  some  places  of  equsd  breadth  from  S.  to  N.  The  Maranon 
rolls  its  mighty  stream  through  the  centre  of  this  continental  steppe. 
These  plains  are  so  abundantly  watered,  that  they  are  everywhere  fertile 
in  the  highest  degree,  and  clothed  with  immense  and  impenetrable  forests, 
especially  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  which  intersect  them  in  every  direc- 
tion. "  Accustomed,"  says  Condamine,  **  during  seven  years,  to  moun- 
tains wrapt  in  clouds,  I  was  lost  in  admiration,  at  the  wide  circle  embraced 
by  the  eye,  when  I  left  the  pongOf  or  jaws  of  the  mountains,  where  the 
Tnnguragua  enten  the  plains.  No  other  boundary  was  presented  to  view, 
save  where  the  hills  of  Pongo— soon  to  dia^pear-^raiaed  themselves  to 
chequer  the  constant. monotony  of  the  scene.  To  the  crowd  of  varying 
objects  which  diveraify  the  cultured  fields  of  Quito,  and  which  atill  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  fancy,  succeeded  the  most  uniform  contrast,  the 
whole  that  was  to  be  seen  being  verdure  and  watw,  for  the  earth  is  so 
thickly  covered  with  tufted  plants  and  bushes,  that  it  is  trod,  but  not  per- 
ceived :  to  find  a  barren  space,  though  but  a  foot  square,  requiring  a  world 
of  toil."  Below  Boija,  and  4pOO  or  ^00  leagues  beyond  it,  on  sailing 
down  the  river,  a  stone,  nay,  a  pebble,  is  as  rare  as  a  diamond.  The  savages 
of  these  plains  have  indeed  no  conception  ef  stones ;  and  when,  on  visiting 
Borja,  they  first  perceive  them,  they  collect  them  togiether,  and  load 
themselves  with  the  precious  burden,  till  beginning  to  notice  their  abun- 
dance, they  finally  disregard  and  throw  them  away.  The  most  noted  of 
the  plains  watered  by  the  Maranon,  is  the  Pampas  del  San  SacramentOy 
or  *  Steppe  of  the  Holy  Sacrament.'  This  absurd  appellation  was  bestowed 
on  this  level  tract,  because  it  was  discovered  on  the  feast  of  Corpus 
Christi,  by  some  of  the  Indian  converts  belonging  to  the  missions,  in  1726. 
This  steppe  is  not  enturely  level,  being  considerably  diversified  with  moun- 
tains and  valleys :  it  contains  upwards  of  60,000  square  miles,  and  is  capable 
of  supporting  5,000,000  inhabitants.  It  has  the  Guallaga,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  Montana  Real,  on  the  W.,  the  Maranon  on  the  E.»  the 
Tnnguragua  on  the  N.,  and  the  Pozuzo  and  Mayro  on  the  S.  *'  A  feeling 
of  regret,"  says  the  author  of  memoin  of  General  Miller  when  speaking  of 
the  Pampas  to  the  N.  W.  of  Buenos  Ayres  on  the  road  from  thence  to  Potosi, 
"  arises  involuntarily  in  Uie  mind  of  an  Englishman  as  he  contemplates  the 
fertile  tracts  chiefly  tenanted  by  beasts  and  birds,  whilst  his  own  country 
swarms  with  industrious  poor,  willing  to  work,  but  reduced  to  misery  for 
want  of  steady  employment.  No  man  should  be  advised  to  leave  his 
home  so  long  as  he  can  get  an  honest  livelihood;  but  when  he  must 
starve  or  steal,  emigration  to  proper  spots  in  these  savannahs  would  be  a 
salutary  change.  The  sober  and  industrious  would,  in  a  few  yean,  be- 
come persons  of  property  in  land  and  in  caiile,  though  without  much  ready 
money.  Many  sorts  of  produce  would  be  raised  which  are  now  almost 
unknown.  Bread  ii  not  to  be  procured  in  the  part  of  the  Pampas  now 
spoken  of :  and  such  is  the  Ustlessness  of  the  inhabitants  in  this  respect, 
that  they  are  contented  to  subsist  upon  beef  and  salt,  with  a  little  male 
and  the  solace  of  a  cigar,  rather  thui  undergo  the  toil  of  cultivation.  Tho 
bounties  of  nature  are  disregarded,  and  the  gauchos  live  wretchedly,  if  wo 
measure  their  enjoyments  by  the  European  standard;  whereas,  if  they 
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kbowed  three  dayii  out  of  the  sereB,  it  wmtid  he  raffident  to  procure 
them  bread  and  yegetables  in  as  great  abundance  aa  ihej  now  obtun  meat. 
The  axiom  that  idleness  is  the  parent  of  vice  does  not  hold  good  to  the 
same  degree  in  the  interior  of  the  Pampas.  In  Emrope,  a  lazjr  pennylesa 
man  resorts  to  illegal  means  for  snstenanoe ;  but  in  ^e  Funpae  meat  uC  so 
plentifol,  that  it  is  noTer  gi^en  or  receiTed  as  a  fiivonr.  A  stranger  has 
only  to  seat  himself  in  any  hoose  he  chooses  to  enter^  and  he  is  sore  to  be 
made  welcome  to  family  fare*  The  nsnal  courtesies  are  exchanged,  but 
no  invitation  is  necessary  or  expected.  Indeed,  to  give  one,  would  be  to 
Iweak  through  the  understood  customs  of  the  country*" 

Mivers,'}  The  streams  which  descend  from  the  western  nde  of  the 
Andes  to  the  Pteific,  being  generally  small,  and  of  short  course,  are  of 
little  importance  in  general  geography.  Those  which  descend  from  their 
eastern  sides  chiefly  claim  the  attention  of  general  readen ;  but  as,  in 
our  introductory  article  to  South  America,  we  have  described  the  course 
of  the  noble  Maranon,  and  its  tributaries,  forming  the  river  system  of  diis 
state,  we  shall  not  now  return  to  the  subject. 

LakesJ]  No  lakes  of  such  importance  as  to  claim  description  oc- 
cur in  this  country.  They  are  the  following,  namely :  Laurie  VUque^  VUlajto^ 
Ckincay^  ChmquiacobOy  and  the  great  Cocama  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Guasllaga.  The  lake  of  Rogagado  may  be  regarded  as  a  central  lake, 
connecting  the  Beni  with  the  Maranon  and  Mackira ;  it  now  belongs,  how  • 
ever,  to  the  republic  of  Bolivia.  The  lake  of  Parinaoocha  lies  on  the 
western  slc^  of  the  Andes  of  Huando ;  and  is  the  source  of  the  Ocono 
which  runs  thenoe  to  the  Pacific  The  appeUation  Cocha^  in  PemviaB» 
signifies  a  lake. 


CHAP.  III.— CLIMATE— SOIL  A19D  PRODUCTION& 

Im  the  equatorial  region  the  blue  sky  has  a  much  deeper  tint  than  in  the 
temperate  zone, — the  nights  are  resplendent, — and  the  vault  of  heaven, 
exhibiting  in  succession  the  whole  of  the  constellations,  appears  studded 
with  fixed  stars,  which  shine  like  planets  with  a  clear  and  steady  light.  In 
the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  the  attenuated  air  reflects  only  a  dark 
azure.  The  cyanometer,  which  at  Paris  marked  10  degrees,  indicated  23 
near  the  shores  of  Cnmana,  and  46  on  the  heights  of  the  Andes.  So 
transparent  is  the  air  of  those  climates,  that  in  the  elevated  uplands  of  the 
Andes,  one  may  distinguish  with  the  naked  eye,  the  pouchoy  or  white  man* 
tie  of  a  person  on  horseback,  at  the  distance  of  17  miles.  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  Andes  according  to  Humboldt— .large  clouds  seldom  rise  highei 
than  10)000  or  12,000  feet ;  but  small,  white,  or  fleecy  clouds,  which  an 
called  sheep  by  the  inhabitants,  are  often  observed  floating  at  a  height  of 
25,000  feet.  These  mountains  are  moistened  with  perpetual  dews.  Hail 
and  snow  frdl,  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  at  an  elevation  of  12,000 
feet ;  but  at  that  of  10,000  feet,  hail  appears  accompanied  with  thunder. 
Among  the  lower  valleys,  terrible  storms  of  thunder,  with  torrents  of  rein, 
are  fr^uent  during  the  night. 

The  di£ference  of  temperature  between  that  of  the  coast,  and  the  coun- 
try east  of  the  Andes,  is  considerable.  On  the  coast,  or  what  is  denomi- 
nated Lower  Peru,  the  temperature  is  considerably  diminished  by  the  per- 
petual cloudiness  of  the  sky,  and  by  a  strong  sea  current  setting  in  from 
Cape  Horn.     The  mean  daily  temperature  is  from  69*  to  731^  of  Fahren. 
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Mt,  and  that  of  iha  night  frm  57*  to  62*.  The  meon  h^at  of  Callao,  the 
port  of  Liawy  u  atated  hy  Hamholdt  not  to  exceed  60*  of  Fahrenheit; 
he  haa  aeen  die  thennometer  on  the  lea-ahero,  in  18*  S'  &  ht^  aa  low  aa 
66*  of  Fahrenheit.  The  temperature  of  the  eoaat  he  atatea  to  have  haea 
at  70*,  and  that  of  the  aeaat  61*,  in  the  month  of  Oclober,--«naweringto 
our  April.  At  Lima,  the  thermometer  at  noon  ia  narer  ehaerved  in  winter 
helow  60*,  and  seldom  in  aummer  risea  abore  86*  of  Fahrenheit.  The 
hottest  day  erer  known  in  Lima  waa  in  Febmarf,  1791,  answering  to  onr 
Angvat,  when,  the  thermometer  rose  to  96*.  The  sitoation  of  Lower  Fsni, 
placed  between  the  cooling  tempeiatara  of  the  aea,  and  the  refrigeiating 
influence  of  the  lofty  Andea  whidi  atop  the  pannage  of  the  westerly  winds 
to  the  eaat,  and  which  of  course  having  deposited  their  humicBty  on  their 
western  slopes,  return  comparatively  dry,  cold,  and  rarified,  ia  another  nt^ 
eon  perhaps  of  the  coolness  and  dryness  of  its  temperature.  The  wind 
w\aca  blows  from  the  Atlantic,  on  die  east,  over  the  vast  plains  wateted 
by  the  Maranon  and  ita  aooesaory  streams,  is  arrested  in  ita  progreas  to  the 
FSscific,  or  coast  pf  Peru,  by  the  aoaring  summila  of  the  Andes,  and  never 
peases  the  chain,  and  consequently  clouds  accumulate  on  their  eastern  side. 
A  focus  of  heat  and  suction  is  produeed  by  die  fays  of  the  sun  sbhiing 
vertically  on  the  expanded  tract  east  of  the  Andes-— which  is  the  hroudest 
part  of  South  America— for  six  months  of  the  year;  and  the  S.W.  urind 
dimbing  up  the  Andes,  comea  ia  contact  with  thist  from  the  Atlantic,  *and 
eontributes  to  stop  its  passage.  The  two  oppoaite  winds  clashing  against 
each  other,  rise  togetln^  into  the  higher  regions,  where  diey  are  condenaed 
and  bent  into  od^r  currents,  which  slide  off,  or  descend  again  into  the 
middle  or  lower  regions.^ 

The  clouds  accumulated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes  dissolve  in 
rain  and  vapour,  accompanied  widi  lightning  and  thunder.  On  the 
em  side,  fr^m  the  bay  of  Guayaquil  to  Attacames — a  space  of  1,470 
in  direct  distance — rain  nev^r  falls,  and  thunder  and  storms  are'  unknown. 
The  houses  at  Lima  and  Arica  may  be  said  to  have  no  roofii,  being  only 
covwed  with  mats,  and  a  light  sprinkling  of  aahea,  to  absorb  the  dewa  of 
the  night.  At  Lima,  spring  begins  with  December,  winter  with  July, 
summer  in  February,  and  autumn  in  May.  The  aienaa,  or  high  tableland 
between  the  diflerent  ranges  of  the  Aadine  ridges,  preeent  a  mora  fertile 
aspect ;  and  from  their  henght  of  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  enjoy  a  diffiar- 
ent  climate.  While  the  low  lands  are  dry  and  barren,  except  en  the  ridea 
of  the  water  coursea,  the  uplands  may  be  said  to  enjoy  a  perpetual  spring 
united  with  a  perpetual  autumn.  The  ferodona  ammals  and  seipentsseek 
wanner  abodes,  and  do  not  incommode  this  earthly  paradise  t  which,  how- 
everr-^for  Ptovidence  balances  advantagea—etands  on  an  insidious  soil,  on 
an  arch  of  no  great  solidity,  while,  in  die  extensive  and  trem«idous  void 
beneath,  are  stored  instruments  of  sudden  destructien,  sulphur,  subsem* 
neous  flres  and  waters,  and  all  the  terrible  materials  of  earthquakca  and 
volcanoes.  The  fields  are  perpetually  verdant ;  all  the  grains,  wheat  in 
particular,  wave  in  goldeh  harveats ;  and  the  fiidts  of  Europe  blush  amidat 
those  of  the  torrid  zone.  An  equal  warmth,  about  14*  or  16*  of  Reau- 
mur, difluses  health  and  vegetation :  there  is  a  perpetual  equinox ;  and  the 
temperature  remains  nearly  the  same^— the  seasons  being  only  distinguiahed 
by  the  rains,  which  fail  from  November  to  May,  as  in  the  eastern  forests 

>  It  U  acoordiof  ly  obicnred.  that  the  eattem  winds  to  sddoni  nsoh  P«ra  and  Chill, 
that  there  are  no  nunicaues  urom  that  quarter  on  record,  except  on^  wliich  occoired 
in  1693. 
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Uiat  ftkirt  tbtf  Andaa.  Hie  high  ridges  ihewMltea  ue  ioTnted  whii  per- 
petoftl  snowy  and  elemal  winter  leigos  on  their  twDinits.  The  dimato  of 
the  extensiTei  pkdM  to  the  east  of  the  Andes  is  ivann  and  hnnid;  hat  the 
beat  is  not  so  gnat  as  night  be  ezpeeted  in  regions  lying  ifireetly  under 
the  tine,  as  the  eternal  and  impenetraUe  foroats  which  clothe  them,  prevent 
the  lays  of  the  eon  from  penetrating  the  grannd,  and  at  the  aame  time  add 
to  the  hnsi^ty  of  the  air*  i 

Pern,  theraforo,  may  be  said  to  have  fonr  cfimateay  namely,  that  of  the 
ooast,  er  Low  Pera,  eonstaatly  dry  and  temperate,— <;Uiat  of  the  sienw, 
nUd,  moderately  hnnud,  and  yariabler»*-4hat  of  the  Andes,  piercingly^ 
coM^  and  that  of  the  pampa%  warm,  and  ezoesaiYely  hnmidL  The  ex- 
oessive  hnmid&ty  of  these  latteri  joined  with  the  immense  tract  of  covntry 
watered  hy  the  Mansnoa  and  its  subsidiary  strmms,  eontribntee  to  render 
die  Maranon  sneh  «  mighty  Viver.  The  ohmate  of  the  sierras  is  the  most 
healthy  perhaps  in  the  world,  if  we  ere  to  judge  from  the  kmgeTity  of  its 
iidnbitants.  In  the  proTince  of  Gazamarca,  containing  70,000  personi^ 
there  were  8  perM>ns  aliTe  in  1798,  whose  respective  ages  were  114,  117, 
121,  131,  132,  135,  141,  and  147 ;  and  in  the  same  province,  a  Spamaid 
died  in  1765,  aged  144  yean,  7  months,  and  B  days,  leaving  800  lineal 
descendants.  The  plain  of  Caxamarca  is  elevated  9,382  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  produces  crops  of  barley ;  but  the  cHmate  of  the  pem- 
pas  is  fsr  from  being  healthy.  The  warmth  and  exoessive  humidity  ren* 
der  them  almost  uninhabitable ;  and  even  the  few  Indian  tribes  on  the 
riven  rarely  see  a  man  of  the  age  of  50. 

SoUj  4^.J    Prom  the  almost  total  sterility  of  the  coast  and  difficulty 
of  communication  with  the  interior,  on  account  of  the  mountains  that 
skirt  the  coast,  and  the  comparative  want  of  roads,  and  canals  of  irrign- 
tion  to  water  the  paiehed  soil,  agriculture  is,  generally  speaking,  in  a 
wretched  state  in  Pern.     Except  in  the  uplands,  there  is  little  fertile 
soil ;  these  uplands,  however,  are  not  extensive  tiacts  lake  those  of  Mex- 
ico; but  are  everywhere  intenected  by  the  quebndas,  or  breaks,  com- 
mon to  this  elevated  region.     So  Isngiud  and  backward  is  agriculture 
on  the  coast,  that  Lima,  and  many  other  tewne  elong  the  shore,  de- 
pend on  Chill  for  their  provisions.    This  has  been  the  case  ever  since 
the  great  earthq[uake  of  1693,  which  was  followed  by  such  sterility  of 
the  valleye  of  Lowsr  Plsru,  that  Ae  people  ceased  in  many  places  to 
cuHtvate  them ;  and  though  the  country  has  in  a  great  measure  recov- 
ered ito  former  fertility,  it  still  remains  uncultivated,  and  the  maritime 
places  are  stiU  supplied  with  provisions  by  importation.     These  phjrsical 
disadvantages  might  in  some  measure  be  corrected  by  an  active  and  in- 
dustriouB  popidation;  but  in  the  present  state  of  the  population,  the 
want  of  a  market  for  productioas  arising  from  the  difficulty  of  land- 
cairiage,  the  expense  of  a  Yoyage  round  Cape  Horn,  and  the  possession 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Maranon  by  the  Portuguese,  any  hopes  of  a 
rapid  improvement  of  agriculture   can   scarcely*  be  entertained.      The 
want  of  roads,  bridges,  and  canals,  too,  renders  it  difficult  te  transport 
bulky  articles  from  one  place  to  another ;  and  there  are  no  middle-men 
in  P«ru,  who  buy  in  one  market  to  sell  in  another.     Thus  one  district 
may  vnSer  great  want,  while  another  is  overwhelmed  under  the  pres- 
sure of  ito  d>undaace.    There  are  not  eren  carta  and  waggons  to  con- 
vey commodities,  or  any  other  means  of  transporting  them  but  on  the 
backs  of  mules ;  and  the  gangs  of  mules  employed  for  that  purpose  are 
compelled,  by  the  want  of  roads,  to  travel  over  the  fields,  where  they 
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trample  under  foot  and  doTonr  the  corn,  and  destroy  the  fences.  The 
court  of  Spain  offered  ereiy  encouragement  for  the  exportation  of  sheep* 
wool  from  Pern,  bat  without  success,  for  the  coane  wool  of  Peru  coats 
so  much  in  inland  carriage  and  freight,  that,  when  brought  to  Cadix,  it 
could  not  be  sold  for  the  same  price  as  the  fine  Merino  wool  of  Sego- 
via. The  yicunaF-wool,  on  account  of  its  scarcity  and  superior  fineness, 
is  the  only  sort  of  Peruvian  wool  which  can  bear  the  charges  of  car- 
riage to  Europe.  Even  though  the  population  were  to  migrate  from 
the  coast,  and — ^like  the  population  of  the  United  States — to  condense 
themselves  gradually  from  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes  to  the  plains 
of  the  Maranon,  it  would  be  productive  of  little  benefit  to  them  as  hr 
as  concerns  the  exportation  of  their  superfluous  produce,  as  long  as  the 
Marsnon  is  for  more  than  half  of  its  course  a  Portuguese  river.  The 
Anglo-Americans  have  the  complete  possession  of  the  whole  course  of 
the  Missouri,  and  all  its  navigable  tributaries,  and  consequently  have  a 
free  passage  to  the  markets  of  Europe  for  their  agricultural  produce; 
but  the  Peruvians  are  in  a  quite  different  predicament,  no  other  passage 
being  left  them  for  commercial  intercourse,  but  the  tedious  one  of  Cape 
Horn,  or  the  no  less  tedious  one  across  from  Lima  to  Buenos  A3rre8,— 
a  journey  of  3,000  miles.  Even  though  they  had  possession  <^  the  na. 
vigation  of  the  Maranon,  and  allowing  that  agricultural  produce  could 
be  exported  from  Lima  to  Europe  in  three  months  by  means  of  it,  yet 
a  return  voyage  could  not  be  made  in  less  than  nine  months,  from 
thence,  up  a  stream  more  than  4,000  miles  inland,  unless  steam-boata 
were  adopted.  The  Spanish  colonists,  besides,  have  not  those  migrat- 
ory habits  so  common  in  the  United  States,  nor  are  they  possessed  of 
the  same  persevering  and  industrious  dispositions.  Thus  situated,  Pern 
is  not  likdiy  speedily  to  improve  either  in  population  or  in  agriculture* 
The  best  that  can  be  done  in  its  present  situation,  is  to  open  up,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  such  facilities  of  communication  with  die  interior 
as  the  nature  of  the  intervening  mountains  will  permit,  by  making  good 
carriage-roads,  and  constructing  bridges,  especially  on  the  points  where 
the  navigable  parta  of  the  streams,  running  in  opposite  directions,  ap* 
proach  nearest  each  other.  Till  such  means  of  facilitating  the  com- 
munication between  the  interior  and  the  coast,  and  till  its  mineral  pro- 
ductions are  better  explored  and  its  mines  improved,  Peru  will  not  be 
a  prosperous  state.  In  the  beautiful  plain  of  Caxamarca,  on  the  east- 
ern slope  of  the  Andes,  watered  by  the  rivers  Mascow  and  Utesoo, 
prodigious  crops  of  barley  and  wheat  are  raised,  the  latter  yielding  from 
18  to  20  for  1.  The  agricultural  productions  might  perhaps  be  in- 
creased, could  the  Indians  be  persuaded  to  alter  the  ancient  mode  of 
agriculture  which  remains  the  same  amongst  them  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Incas.  They  are  so  easily  fed  and  clothed — a  little  maize  and  a  few 
roots  being  their  principal  food — ^that  it  is  difficult  to  find  motives  to 
influence  their  exertions. 

Vegetable  ProductiaM^^  Cotton  is  found  in  great  abundance,  in  a 
wild  state,  in  the  Montana  Real, — on  the  Guallaga,  in  S.  lat.  7% — and 
on  the  banks  of  the  Maranon.  Lint  and  flax  are  not  unknown  in  Peru ; 
but  the  Indians  gadier  the  seeds  alone,  to  make  a  kind  of  beer,  which 
they  call  cAica,  while  the  precious  stems  are  left  to  perish. 

In  the  southern  parts  of  Peru,  the  cacao-tree  is  so  abundant,  that 
no  toil  is  requisite,,  except  to  gather  the  fruit,  which  is  sold  at  the 
lowest  price.     In  the  Montana  Real|  the  cacao  is  even  esteemed  snpe« 
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rior  to  that  of  Goftfaqvil;  bat  only  a  nDall  quantity  ia  bongbt,  which 
is  Gonsamed  by  the  rich  people  at  Lima.  The  distance  and  difficulty 
of  the  roads  iit>in  Jaen,  and  die  missions  of  CaiamanqniUo,  Chacha- 
poyoB,  and  Mojos,  where  it  is  chiefly  gathered,  are  the  great  obstacles 
There  is  a  species  of  Cochineal  produced  in  this  oonntryy  called  by  the 
Creoles  tinie  magnOj  and  pronounced  by  Estalla  to  be  sQperior  to  that 
of  Oaxaca,  which  is  Yery  abundant  in  some  proTinces,  but  is  only  used 
by  the  Indians  in  their  mstic  mannfJEUstores.  The  coflbe-tree  abomids  in 
lAmasy  Gnannco,  and  other  moontainoos  districts ;  and  though  inferior 
to  that  of  Mocha,  is  equal  to  that  of  Martinique.  The  cinnamon  of 
the  Montana  Real,  though  superi<Mr  in  strength  to  that  of  Ceylon,  k 
not  so  yaluable,  on  account  of  its  transuding  a  reunous  and  disagree" 
able  juice, — a  defect  which  might  pohiqM  be  remedied  by  proper  at- 
tention and  industry.  The  Pemviait  pimento  is  ezcessiTely  stnmg,  but 
not  BO  pleasant  as  that  of  Asia. 

The  botany  of  the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Andes  is  not  yet  known 
to  European  science ;  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  did  not  explore  the  hanks 
of  the  Manmon  as  they  did  those  of  the  Oroonoko.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  as  both  riyers  roll  through  parallel  latitudes  and  similar  plaina, 
the  botanical  productions  of  both  will  be  similar.  Many  heibs,  both  vul- 
nerary and  medidnal,  and  a  great  variety  of  aromatic  balsams,  oils,  and 
gums  distilled  from  the  trees,  are  produced  here.  Trees  and  shrubs  which 
yield  seven  differents  of  wax,  are  known  in  the  Montana  Real^  Chacha- 
poya,  and  Piura. 

The  Montana  Real,  according  to  the  Peruvian  Mercury,  is  a  new  world, 
ind  a  real  paradise.  On  the  shores  of  its  majestic  streams,  and  amid  the 
oerpetual  verdure  of  its  forests,  there  is  no  reason  to  envy  the  Elysian 
fields.  The  almonds  of  Cfaachapoyas, — ^the  silk  webs  spun  by  the  spiders, 
— and  the  large  carmine-spiders  used  as  ornaments  by  the  women,— the 
ginger  of  the  Montana  Real, — ^the  balsam  of  Copayba,  produced  also  in 
the  Montana, — ^the  ctden^  of  valuable  service  in  indigestion,  and  the  ca- 
ranOy  in  rheumatisms, — ^tbe  copal  gum, — the  ceyboj  prodndng  a  vegetable 
wool, — and  the  oblong  nutmeg  of  the  Montana, — are  all  extolled  by  Le- 
quando,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Perurian  Mercury. 

In  the  description  of  Peru,  Estalla  enumerates  the  cedar,  the  olive,  the 
wild  orange,  the  incorruptible  algorvb,  the  palm,  the  willow,  the  guayacau^ 
whose  wood  is  hard  and.  odorous,  and  many  other  kinds  of  trees  which-— 
having  only  Peruvian  appellations — ^it  would  be  useless  to  recapitulate. 
On  the  coast  and  western  slopes  of  the  Andes  are  produced  the  cabbage* 
palm,  the  cocoa-nut,  the  chocolate-nut,  the  cotton-shrub,  the  pine-apple, 
the  cannO'anomumy  turmeric,  plantain,  and  sugar-cane.  The  cardana 
oliodoro  is  a  large  tree  remarkable  for  the  strong  smell  of  garlic  emitted 
from  its  leaves  and  fresh  wood.  The  coffea  racemosu  is  found  in  the 
numerous  groves  of  the  interior,  and  its  berries  are  applied  to  the 
same  use  as  the  cultivated  species.  The  large  flowered  jessamine  and 
datura  arborea  diffuse  their  evening-fragrance  round  the  victiiity  of  Lima ; 
and,  brmded  in  the  hiur  of  the  women,  give  and  receive  a  reciprocal  charm. 
No  less  than  24  species  of  pepper,  and  five  or  six  of  capsicum,  are  reck- 
oned natives  of  Pern ;  besides  several  kinds  of  solanum,  of  which  the  love- 
apple  and  the  potatoe  are  best  known  and  most  esteemed.  Tobacco  and 
jalap  aboun^  in  the  groves  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes ;  and  many  of  the 
ornamental  flowers  of  our  British  gardens  and  greenhouses,  as  the  singular 
and  beautiful  calcc^ria,  the  resplendent  salvia  hngifloraf  the  graceful 
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niuiurlumy  «id  the  timple  nclana  proHraia^  are  indebted  to  Pern  for  their 
en^iii* 

The  imiaente  fiwents  which  clothe  the  maritime  plaiiiB,  and  dioee  on  the 
east  of  the  Andes,  indicate  that  the  conntry  has  been  always  thinly  peo- 
pled* Theee  have  their  pecnliar  aspect,  consisting  of  .acacias  and  mangoes 
apreadipg  their  fantastic  stems  and  roots  along  the  shore,  brooms  and  fema 
in  prodiigioQs  yariety,  and  tall  aloes  and  other  succulent  plants.  Ihe^e- 
rvM,  or  gigantic  fennel,  grows  to  a  surprising  size,  and  affords  a  wood  four 
or  fire  times  lighter  than  the  lightest  pine,  and  yet  of  considerable  strength* 
At  7  or  8  leagues'  distance  from  the  coast,  the  trees  increase  in  siae,  and 
are  ohm.  clothed  with  parasitical  plants  attached  by  enormous  creepers ; 
while  the  Toids  are  fill^  with  thorny  brambles,  sometimes  from  20  to  30 
feet  high. 

Of  the  numerous  shrubs  which  clothe  the  lofty  uplands  of  the  Andes, 
the  different  species  of  cinchonas^  or  the  salutary  Peruvian  bark,  are  the 
chief.  These  are  scattered  along  the  skirts  of  die  Andes,  over  an  extent 
of  2,000  miles,  at  an  elevation  of  from  2,800  to  9,500  feet,  and  therefore 
exposed  to  great  variety  of  climate.  This  precious  shrub  forms  one  con- 
tmued  forest  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes,  as  far  as  Jaen  and  the 
hills  above  the  Tunguragua.  The  oaomtchuc^  or  common  elastic  gum,  vul- 
garly denominated  Indian  rubber,  is  procured  from  the  inspissated  juice  of 
a  variety  of  different  vegetables,  as  the  Jtcus^  the  hevea^  the  lobelia^  the 
catiiUea^  and  several  species  of  the  euphorbiunu  The  wifUera  and  escaU 
Ionia  species  of  shrubs  occur  at  an  altitude  of  horn  9,200  feet  to  10,800 
feet,  and  form  scrubby  bushes  in  the  cold  and  moist  climate  of  the  para- 
mos and  punas.  Beyond  the  elevation  of  10,500  feet,  arborescent  vege- 
tables disappear.  The  Alpine  plants  occupy  an  elevation  of  from  6,500 
to  13,500  feet.  There  grow  the  genltana^  the  siackUana^  and  the  espeUlia 
JraeLcott,  which  form  with  their  hairy  covering  a  shelter  for  the  shivering 
Indians  when  benighted  in  those  upland  regions.  The  tree  ferns  range  at 
a  height  of  from  1,500  to  5,000  feet.  In  ^e  spaces  between  the  altitudes 
of  9,800  and  13,000  feet,  potatoes  and  the  Iroposlum  etculerdum,  are  ge- 
neially  cultivated.' 

'  BOTAKICAL  OXOGEArHT. 

HlghMt  limit  of  pli»DOgiimoai  plants  15,100  ftot 

Do.            Alpine  do.  in  the  Andee  of  Quito          .            .  19,600 

So.            dwarf  pines             do.            do.       .  13,000 

Do.            solanum  tuberosum,  or  potatoe  plant  13,000 

Infcrior  limit  of  the  cultivation  of             do.      do.             ,  9,800 

Siqperior  limit  of  trees  in  the  Andes  of  Quito                               .  l|,685 

Do.        of  the  ericineae,  or  busy  plants                         ,  11,306 

Do.         of  wheat  in  do.        •            •           •            .            .  10,800 

Do.         of  arborescent  Tegfltables                       .  10^600 

Do.        of  juniper  and  other  plants                                    ,  10,000 

Inferior  limit  of  cultivation  of  the  potatoe  root  9,800 

Superior  limit  of  the  cinchona,  or  Jesuits'  bark                        ,  9,500 

Inwrior  limit  of  trees  in  the  Andes           ....  9,200 

N.fi.  These  are  the  wintera  and  escallonia. 

Superior  limit  of  oaks  in  do.  do.         .        .           .  9,200 

Do.      of  lam  tress  in  do.  do.             •  9^000 

Do.       of  wild  cochineal  in  the  mountains  of  Riob  unba  9,513 

Do.       of  the  cinchona  of  Loja        ....  ^300 

Inferior  limit  of  do.         .....  6»250 

Lowest  limit  of  the  dacfaoaas          •....'  2,300 

Sapcrior  limit  of  the  lobelie,  styrax,  and  other  plants  9,000 

Inferior  limit  of  do.                                               .                       .  6,000 

Do.       of  Alpine  ]dants  6,500 

SuMrior  limit  of  the  Erythroxylum  Peruvianum  6,200 

Interior  limit  of                 do.                  do.           .           .           .  i^soo 
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ZooLOOY*3  T^  qoadriipeds  of  Pern  ate  mtidi  lUe  Millie  wh  tb^te  of 
Colombia ;  but  a  few  are  peculiar  to  Peru,  and  therefore  deeerre  a  de- 
eeriptloti.  Of  theae,  the  pnncipal  is  the  glama^  or  lamaf  a  species  of  sinaU 
eaniely  of  which  qo  less  than  ftxre  kinds  are  How  allowed  hy  natwralists  td 
exiat- in  Soath  Xmertca,  namely,  theg/amay  the  gutmaco^  the  moromorot 
(or  ckiUhuque  of  the  Chilese),  the  vicuna^  and  the  papo  or  aipaco.  These 
last  are  also  denominated  ih  Spanish  America,  cameros  de  la  tierra^  or 
*-natiye  sheep.' 

The  Ofatiuy.]  The  glama  is  a  native  of  Pern,  and  was  deseribed  hf 
eeveral  of  the  old  natnralists^  nnder  the  appellation  of  wAb  Ptrmrianit^ 
When  wild,  it  inhabits  the  highest  and  coldest  parts  of  the  monntain^ 
feeding  in  numerous  herds,  and  Aying  with  great  rapidity  at  the  approach 
of  mankind.  It  was  completely  subdued  and  domesticated  by  the  indent 
PemvianSy  being  the  only  b^t  of  burden  among  that  people^  to  whom  it 
Answered  the  same  purposes  as  the  camel  and  dromedary  i^  eastern  regions, 
its  general  stse  is  that  of  a  stag,  being  four  feet  high  and  six  foot  long ;  the 
neck  ia  like  that  of  the  camel,  and  the  head  small.  Its  general  colour  is 
a  light  ferruginous  brown,  pale  or  whitish  in  the  under  parts*  The  tail 
is  short,  and  full  of  hair.  In  the  domesticated  state,  the  hair  of  the  glama 
is  smoother  and  closer  than  in  the  wild  animal.  It  has  many  of  the 
habits  of  the  camel,  striking  with  Ids  feet  when  angry,  and  ejecting  from 
his  mouth  at  the  same  time  a  quantity  of  Mdira  sidd  to  be  slightly  «cri^ 
aiontous.  When  resting,  it  leans  on  its  breast  like  a  camel,  which  it  re« 
sembles  also  in  ^e  fiienlty  of  abstaining  for  a  long  time  from  drink,  some* 
times  even  four  or  five  days.  Its  flesh  is  said  to  resemble  mutton  la  fiavoor* 
Its  pace  is  slow,  seldom  travelling  more  than  16  miles  a*day ;  but  it  is 
sure-footed,  descends  predjMces,  and  journeys  with  safety  amongst  the 
most  craggy  mountains,  where  even  man  can  scarcely  accompany  it.  It 
is  a  most  useful  beast  of  burden,  and  is  capable  of  carrying  a  load  of  20Q 
lbs.  weight,  in  the  most  rugged  and  dangerous  roads. 

The  Ouanaco,']  The  guanaco  is  found  in  mountainous  regions  like  the 
glama,  and  is  larger  than  it,  growing  someUmes  to  the  siae  of  a  large 
horse.  Though  more  nearly  allied  to  the  glama  than  any  other  animal,  it 
is  said  never  to  associate  with  it.  Its  colour  is  tawny,  a^d  white  beneath ; 
the  beck  is  pretty  much  arched,  and  the  neck  long.  This  species  is  not 
covered  with  wool,  like  the  glama  or  vicuna,  but  with  fine  long  hair. 
According  to  Molina  and  Dobrezhoffer,  it  has  a  hunch  on  its  back,  like 
the  camel.  In  height  it  is  said  to  be  generally  about  four  feet  three  inches, 
and  seven  feet  long  from  the  nose  to  ^  tail.  There  is  said  to  be  another 
species  of  the  guanaco,  six  feet  long  and  five  feet  high,  with  a  neck  as  white 
as  that  of  a  swan,  the  rest  of  the  body  reddish  or  purplish^  with  feet  like 
those  of  the  camd. 

The  ChUihuque.'}  The  chiLihuque^  or  camel  of  Arauco,  is  a  native  both 
of  Peru  and  Chili,  and  is  said  to  measure  six  feet  in  length,  and  four  ia 
height ;  it  is  covered  with  woolly  hsir,  and  in  its  general  appearance  resem* 
bles  a  ram.     The  ears  are  pendulous ;  the  neck  and  legs  long ;  and  the 

Superior  limit  of  tke  wax  palm  on  tho  pam  of  Quindin  9,000 

Inferior  limit  of  do.  do.  6,000 

Superior  limit  of  sensitive  plants  in  tlie  Andes  .     6,00D 

Inferior  limit  of  oaks  in  tiie  do.  ...  .  5»600 

Superior  limit  of  tree  ferns  in  tlie  do.        .  .  .  .      6,000 

The  above  table  is  from  Uumboldt,  and  tlie  measures  have  been  reduced  to  English 

feet.     It  is  applicable  however  only  to  the  mountainous  tracts  and  upland  plains,  to  the 

N.  of  Lima,  In  12"  S.  lat.,  the  most  southern  points  of  Humboldt's  travels. 

Vi.  N 
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tail  like  tbat  of  a  sheep,  but  shorter  in  proportion.  The  wool  is  very  soft, 
and  the  colour  is  said  to  nuy  in  different  indiyidoals,  heing  either  brown, 
black,  ash-colGared,  or  white.  It  was  formerly  employed  as  a  beast  of 
bnrthen,  and  sometimes  in  ploughing,  by  the  ancient  Chilese :  its  wool 
was  also  used  for  doth,  but  has  given  way  to  European  wool,  as  being 
stronger  and  more  serriceable. 

The  Vicuna^  The  vicuna  u  an  elegant  little  wild  animal,  of  the  siae 
and  shape  of  a  tame  goat,  except  that  the  neck  is  longer,  sometimes  20 
inches,  the  head  round  and  without  horns,  the  ears  small  and  straight,  the 
muzzle  short  and  beardless,  and  the  feet  higher.  The  wool  is  extremely 
fine,  and  of  a  fawn  colour,  resembling  that  of  a  dried  rose,  the  shade  b  so 
permanent,  as  not  in  the  least  to  be  changed,  when  it  is  manufactured. 
In  addition  to  its  extreme  fineness,  the  wool  is  also  remarkably  warm,  and 
at  the  same  time  most  beautifully  silky  and  light.  The  wool  on  the  breast 
is  three  inches  long,  but  on  the  other  parts  not  more  than  an  inch.  The 
cloth  manufactured  from  this  wool  is  said  to  be  too  warm  for  common  use, 
unless  made  peculiarly  thin. 

The  PacoJ]  The  paco — formerly  confounded  with  the  glama  and 
yicuna— inhabits  the  same  regions,  associating  in  large  herds ;  it  is  said  to 
be  of  a  more  robust  make  than  the  yicuna,  and  is  covered  with  long  wool, 
which  in  the  wild  animals,  is  of  a  dull  purple  colour,  but,  in  the  domesti* 
cated  state,  is  Yaried  with  black,  white,  and  red ;  the  belly  is  white.  These 
animals  are  kept  in  vast  numbers  by  the  Peruvians,  for  the  sake  of  their 
wool,  from  which  excellent  cloth  is  made.  The  beautiful  furs  which  clothe 
many  animals  of  the  Montana  Real  will  probably,  at  no  distant  period, 
become  an  article  of  commerce.  That  of  the  pinckey  an  animal  which 
dwells  on  the  banks  of  the  Maranon,  is  the  most  esteemed ;  his  locks  are 
of  a  purple  colour  fringed  with  specks  of  gold,  while  the  rest  of  his  body 
is  harmoniously  spotted  with  gold,  green,  yellow,  and  white* 

The  Pecari."}  The  peeari^  or  tajacou^  is  the  only  animal  of  the  hog 
kind  indigenous  in  Peru,  or  even  in  all  America.  It  is  considerably  smal- 
ler than  the  common  hog,  and  of  a  thick  compact  form,  wholly  and  thickly 
covered  on  the  upper  parts,  with  very  strong  dark  brown,  or  blackish 
bristles,  each  marked  by  several  yellowish  white  rings,  so  that  the  colour 
of  the  whole  seems  speckled ;  the  head  is  rather  large,  the  snout  long,  ears 
short  and  upright,  and  the  belly  nearly  naked.  It  has  no  tail ;  and  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  back,  a  little  beyond  the  rump,  is  a  glandular  orifice, 
surrounded  by  strong  bristles.  A  strong  scented  fluid  exudes  from  this 
orifice.  The  pecari  is  a  fierce  and  even  dangerous  animal ;  though  of  the 
gregarious  kind,  it  feeds  on  vegetable  and  animal  food,  and  is  a  great  ene- 
my to  snakes  and  other  reptiles. 

The  Ai,']  The  nl  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  southern  regions  of  the  New 
Continent,  from  Brazil  as  far  as  Mexico.  The  application  of  the  term 
dolh  to  these  animals,  and  to  the  other  species  of  hradypus^  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  perfectly  correct ;  their  extraordinary  slowness  of  motion  is  not 
the  effect  of  indolence  or  sloth,  it  is  a  part  of  the  organization  of  the 
animal,  an  essential  of  its  nature,  and  it  is  no  more  in  his  power  to  accel- 
erate his  movements,  than  it  is  permitted  to  the  hare  to  creep,  or  the  stag 
to  crawl ;  it  is  in  vain  to  urge,  to  stimulate,  or  to  strike  him ;  nothing  in 
the  world  can  quicken  him.  Leaning  upon  one  mde,  he  raises  one  of  his 
fore-legs,  makes  it  describe  a  long  arch,  and  then  lets  it  fall  agun  with 
iJie  most  extreme  indifference ;  afterwards,  as  if  fatigued  by  such  an 
amazing  effort,  the  animal  rests  on  the  side  where  the  leg  was  advanced 
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m¥h  BO  modi  dSffieidtyy  and  in  b  fnr  noBMnta  ftM  ikm 
In  a  similsr  nuamer.  The  hinder  pert  of  the  bodf  IbUowa  with 
slowneBB.  '  It  hsi  heen  CBlcokted  that  the  ai  woold  employ  an  eBtka  4Kf 
to  Bttke  fifty  steps ;  Irom  this  it  foUowa,  that,  aappomag  H  to  ppacead 
withont  intenroptioDy  it  woold  take  neariy  a  Bioath  to  traTel  a  ma|^  mHau 
The  tenacity  in  the  u  of  life  approzimatea  it  to  the  reptila  tiiba ;  tfaia  m 
•o  great,  that  on  one  of  these  aaimalB  heing  opened  and  dissected,  ha  dad 
not  die  immediately,  bnt  the  palpitation  of  the  haart  continned  §ar  a  eo»> 
stderable  time  after  the  operaticm. 

A  spedes  of  wild  deer,  called  aemulot,  aboonda  in  the  nmdwn  pva* 
▼inces ;  and  its  skin  has  become,  at  Larabayeqoe  and  Finia,  a  new  aitiela 
of  commerce,  being  fonnd  excellent  for  shoes. 

The  animal  called  the  daniay  or  gram  bes6a,  (tupyrX  la  knoam  in  Jaan 
and  Cazamaica,  and  somewhat  resembles  a  cow,  thovgh  sddom  largai 
than  an  ass.  It  is  a  gregarious  animal,  of  hannless  manneia ;  and 
punned,  endeaYonia  to  save  itself  by  plunging  into  sobm 
with  great  fiscility,  and  continuing  long  under  water  like  Ae  hippopotanraa ; 
its  teeth  are  very  numerous. 

The  mountmn-cat  abounds  in  the  forest,  alwaya  Imnting  in  the  ni^^t,  its 
eyes  shining  like  fire,  and  even  attacking  men  unawares. 
•    There  are  seyersl  animals  apparently  oi  the  fox-epeciea ;  one  of  whic^ 
called  kedUmda,  will,  when  diased,  diffnae  so  nanseous  a  smeD  aa  to 
pel  the  hunter  to  retreat  with  great  trefudation.    The  most 
are  those  d  Fiunu 

The  domestic  animala  of  Earope,  aa  horaea,  mules,  sheep,  and  cowa^ 
have  multiplied  amazingly  since  their  introdurtion  into  Pern,  eqpeciaily 
tile  horses,  which  baing  turned  into  the  wooda  after  the  completion  of  the 
conquest,  multiplied  so  quickly  that  they  are  now  almost  evciywheie  to 
be  found  in  a  wild  state,  and  sell  for  very  littie.  The  sheep  also  multi* 
plied  so  fast,  that  in  ten  years,  a  sheep  was  sold  for  ten  crowns,  winch 
preTiously  sold  for  50  crowns.  As  to  domestic  fowls  of  the  galKnaceons 
kind,  there  were  neither  cocks,  hens,  or  turkeys,  in  Peru,  tiU  &  two  for* 
mer  were  introduced  from  Eun^,  and  tiie  latter  from  Mexico.  It  is  only 
within  these  50  years,  that  hens  have  been  seasoned  to  the  climate  in  the 
high  table-land  of  Cnsco ;  before  that  period,  all  the  chickens  perished 
immediately  after  hatching.  Even  the  savage  Indians  have  now  procured 
and  domesticated  them,  as  Humboldt  saw  them  in  some  huts  of  wfld 
Indians  near  Tomipenda,  on  the  Tunguragua,  where  tiiey  had  established 
themselves  at  Tatumbero,  between  the  cataract  of  Yaraquisaand  PatarumL 

Tke  Condor.']  Of  Peruvian  birds — and  indeed  of  all  birds,  if  we  adopt 
the  authority  of  Molina  and  Dobrizhoffer — ^the  condor  deserves  the  pre- 
eminence, for  size  and  strengtii,  combined  with  rapidity  of  flight  and  ra- 
pacity. Its  colour  is  black,  wiUi  a  mixture  of  white  on  tiie  wing-feathers ; 
on  the  head  is  a  rising  callous  crest ;  and  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  several 
small  wattles  of  a*semtctrcn1ar  form  and  a  bluish  colour.  Hie  throat,  to 
some  distance  down  the  breast,  is  bare  and  red.  The  beak  four  inches 
long ;  large,  aquiline  ;  black  at  the  base,  idiite  towards  the  pmnL     The 


'  That  Bolnrixhoirer  and  Molina  are  both  prett7  oonpeet  in  their  aoeoont  of  ite  «^, 
is  confinned  by  Sir  Edmund  Temple,  who  snot  one  near  the  poet  of  La  CueTa,  on  the 
peat  road  from  Potosi  to  Salta.  It  was  so  satiated  with  its  repast  on  the  carcase  of  a 
horse,  as  to  sailer  Temple  to  approach  within  pistoi-shot  liefore  it  roee  to  take  flight, 
and  was  accordingly  shot  on  the  spot.  It  measored  10  feet  from  wing  to  wing^  and  the 
longest  feather,  vi4ien  polled  out,  was  3  feet  kmg.  The  people  of  the  poet  house  asMir«d 
Temple,  that  the  bird  was  quite  a  chidten  / 
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chief  featben  of  the  wing  are  two  feet  une  mohee  in  lengthy  end  fow  Unet 
in  diameter ;  the  eyea  are  black  with  an  iris  of  reddish  brown.  Tkui  body 
gr^tly  exceeds  that  of  the  royal  eagle.  Aeoording  to  Dobrizhoftr,  tho 
condor  is  16  feet  aorow,  when  its  wings  are  expanded ;  «nd  Molnia  states 
that  he  has  seen  the  condor  measure  upwards  of  14  feet  from  mag  to 
wing!  but  according  to  Humboldt,  it  is  not  largier  in  siae  than  the iasmmer 
geyer^  or  vnltore  of  ^e  Alps,  in  EuTope,-'*4ts  extreme  length  being  onhy 
3^  feet  from  beak  to  tail,  and  9  feet  across  iJie  wings.  There  is  no  other 
way  of  reconciling  such  discordant  statements  of  eye-witnesses,  but  either 
of  supposing  that  the  Peruviaii  condor,  is  less  than  that  of  ChUi  and  Para, 
<Hr  that  the  condor  mentioned  by  Humboldt  was  a  young  one,  and  had  not 
arrived  at  its  full  growth.  In  liie  wild  solitudes  of  the  majestic  Andes, 
this  ferocious  bird  fixes  its -gloomy  abode,  and  makes  them  echo  with  its 
horrific  scream.  It  lays  two  white  eggs  larger  than  those  of  a  turkey.  It 
pursues  the  small  deer  of  the  Andes,  and  commits  rery  considerable  faavoe 
among  the  sheep  and  heifere.  Estimating  from  yery  probable  data,  this 
bird  skims  whole  hours,  at  the  height  of  four  miles  peipendicnlar  ;^  and  its 
power  of  wing  must  be  prodigious,  and  its  pliancy  of  organs  most  astonish* 
ing,  since  in  an  instant  it  can  dait  from  this  immense  elevation  to  the  low 
and  sultry  shores  of  the  ocean. 

The  QoUkn  Trogon,']  "  Of  the  splendour  of  this  rare  and  remaikable 
species,"  says  Wilson,  '*  neither  description  nor  delineation  can  convey  any 
adequate  idea.  The  greater  proportion  of  its  plumage  is  apparently  com^ 
posed  of  burnished  gold.  The  head  ornamented  by  a  brilliant  crest  of 
decomposed  barbs,  the  wing*ooverts  falling  in  fiakes  of  golden  green  over 
the  deep  purplish  black  of  the  |mmary  and  secondary  quill  feathers,  th* 
rich  carmine  of  the  lower  parts  bestowing  a  warmth  and  depth  of  efieet 
which  no  Venetian  painter  ever  equalled,  and  the  long,  waving,  and  highly 
metallic  feathers  of  the  tail  coverts,  extending  more  ^an  twice  the  length 

*  **  The  region  whiek  may  be  oontidered  aa  the  habitual  mode  of  the  ooador,  bepas 
at  a  height  equal  to  that  of  Ltna,  and  comprehends  strata  of  air  at  an  elevatioQ  of  from 
9,600  to  J  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  largest  individuals  that  are  met 
with  in  the  chain  of  the  Andes  of  Quito,  are  about  fourteen  feet  from  the  tip  ot  one  wfaig 
to  that  of  the  other,  and  the  smallest  only  eight.  From  these  dimensions,  and  from  tho 
visual  angle  uuder  which  this  bird  sometimes  appears  perpendicularly  above  our  head^ 
it  may  be  judged  to  what  a  prodigious  height  ft  rises  when  the  sky  is  clear.  When 
seen,  for  example,  under  an  angle  of  four  minutes,  it  must  be  «t  a  perpendienlar  d^ 
tance  of  6,S76  feet.  The  cave  of  Antisana,  situated  opposite  the  mountain  of  Chussu- 
longa,  and  from  which  we  measured  the  bird  soaring,  is  situated  at  a  height  of  13,958 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  PaciSc  Ooesn.  Thus,  the  absolute  height  which  the  condor 
attained  was  20»68i  feet,  an  elevation  at  which  the  barometer  soarodyrlsesto  IS  inches 
It  is  a  somewhat  remai'kable  physiological  phenomenon,  that  this  bij^  which  for  hours 
continues  to  fly  about  in  regions  where  the  idr  is  so  rarffied,  all  at  once  descends  to  the 
edge  of  the  tea,  as  along  the  western  slope  of  the  volcano  of  Pinehincha,  and  thus  in  a 
f^w  minutes  pssses  aa  it  were  through  all  the  varieties  of  climate.  At  a  height  of 
£0,000  feet,  the  air  cells  of  the  condor,  which  sre  filled  in  the  lower  regions,  must  be 
inflated  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  Sixty  vears  ago  Ulloa  expressed  his  astonishment 
at  the  circumstance,  that  the  vulture  of  the  Andes  could  fly  at  a  height  where  the  moan 
pressure  of  the  air  is  only  14  inches.  At  heights  like  these  man  ii| general  finds  himself 
reduced  to  a  most  painfiu  state  of  debility.  In  the  condor,  on  the  contrary,  the  act  of 
respiration  appears  to  be  performed  with  equal  ease,  in  mediums  where  the  pressure 
diifers  from  12  to  80  iaehes.  Of  all  living  beingau  it  is  without  doubt  the  one  that  cnn 
rise  at  will  to  the  greatest  distance  from  the  earth's  surface.  I  say,  at  will,  beoiuae 
small  insects  are  carried  still  higher  by  ascending  currents.  Probably  the  height  which 
the  condor  attains  is  greater  than  that  which  we  have  fbund  by  the  oUculation  men- 
tioned above.  I  remember  that  on  CotopaxI,  in  the  plain  of  Suniguaicu,  covered  with 
pumice,  and  elevated  18,578  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  1  percf  ived  the  bird  at  such 
«  height  that  it  appeared  like  a  black  dot.  The  transparency  of  the  air  of  mountalna 
Is  so  great  undo*  the  equator,  that,  in  the  province  of  Quito^  as  1  have  elsewhere  shown, 
the  poncho  or  white  mantle  of  a  person  on  horselmck  is  distinguishable  at  a  horiasontal 
distance  of  84,032  feet."— irdtn6i<rgA  New  PkUoiophkal  JourtuUi 
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of  the  whole  body*  pi'toel  a  iMnaAMBfttioQ  ef  beevty,  prohebly  vnexenpled 
aoMiig  the  fSsathered  tribeB.  We  unfoitwifttely  know  little  or  notliiiig  of 
the  natnrftl  history  of  this  beastifnl  bird.  It  is  gieetly  prigad  by  the  natife 
tribes  of  these  countries  in  which  it  ocean,  who  make  nee  of  its  skin  es  en 
omaanent  of  dress,  when  dothed  io  more  than  umal  pomp,  '  with  feathered 
cinetare  bright*'  The  long  feathers  of  the  tail-coverts  are  also  employed 
in  the  head«ge«r  of  the  Peramn  damsels  of  the  highest  rank.  It  is  con- 
sidered as  a  gife  worthy  the  acoeptabce  of  a  king,  and  is  occasionally  pre- 
sented as  a  mark  of  hononr  to  the  enroy  of  a  foreign  state.  The  female 
of  tl^is  bird  is  not  yet  known  to  natondists ;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  ber  plumage  is  less  magnificent  than  that  of  the  male,  and  that  being, 
consequently,  held  in  lower  estimation,  she  is  less  frequently  sought  for  or 
obtained." 

The  smallest  bird  is  the  pica  Jhr,  or  humming-bird,  described  at  length 
in  our  account  of  Mexico.  This  diminutive  bird,  with  one  or  two  excep* 
tions,  is  peculiar  to  South  America,  and  the  species  are  extremely  numer- 
ous, amounting  to  between  60  and  70.  The  least  of  all  is  the  irochUus 
fttinimusy  measuring  only  an  inch  and  a  quarter  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to 
the  end  of  the  tail ;  it  is  of  a  gilded  greenish  brown  colour  above,  and 
white  beneath ;  the  wings  riolet  brown,  and  tail  black*  Water  fowl 
abound  beyond  conception  on  the  course  of  the  Maranon ;  so  that  a  voy- 
Bger  prorided  with  the  means  of  catching  and  killing  animals,  whether 
flesh,  fish,  or  fowl,  may  navigate  the  stream  without  feeling  want,  prorided 
he  has  no  enemies  to  encounter.  The  beautifril  flamingo  frequents  the 
lakes :  and  the  brilliant  feathers  of  the  royal  goose,  do  not  save  it  from 
destruction,  its  flesh  being  excellent,  as  is  that  of  the  bandurria^  another 
aquatic  fowl. 

Of  insects,  the  silk-weaving  spider  is  the  most  remarkable,  and  abounds 
in  Jaen  and  Caxamarca ;  in  which  last  province  they  are  as  large  as  crabs, 
and  the  teeth  larger  than  those  of  a  great  rat.  Among  the  insects  peculiar 
to  Peru,  the  silk-worm  must  not  be  forgotten.  This  species  of  silk-worm 
feeds  on  the  pacaw,  or  ndnuua  tnga,  a  tree  common  in  Peru.  Instead  of 
forming  several  webs,  they  unite,  when  they  are  satiated,  on  a  broad  branch, 
or  on  the  trunk,  where  they  form  a  regular  and  beauttfal  web  proportioned 
to  their  numbers.  Haring  completed  this  cloth,  which  has  great  lustre, 
and  such  consistency  that  it  is  scarcely  capable  of  decomposition,  they 
arrange  themselves  into  files,  so  as  to  form  in  the  centre  a  powerfal  square, 
where  each  makes  its  cocoon  of  a  coarse  short  silk,  and  becomes  a  chry- 
salis, before  it  transmigrates  into  a  moth.  Pineda,  an  eminent  mineralo- 
gist in  Peru,  sent  to  the  royal  cabinet  at  Madrid,  a  piece  of  this  native 
silk  paper,  about  a  yard  and  a  half  in  length,  the  common  form  being 
elliptaod. 

As  to  reptiles,  these  are  abundant  in  the  plains  and  woods,  especially 
those  to  the  east  of  the  Andes,  where  the  warmth  and  excessive  humidity 
give  birth  to  immense  numbers.  Several  elegant  species  of  the  boa  con- 
strictor, the  largest  but  most  harmless  of  the  serpent  tribe,  are  foimd  in 
the  humid  plains  of  the  Maranon.  Sobreriela  gravely  informs  us,  that  in  the 
Steppes  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  there  are  serpents  of  the  enormous  and 
incredible  length  of  120  feet  long,  and  12  feet  in  circumference. 

Of  aquatic  animals,  the  manatee^  or  river-cow  is  the  most  common, 
being  found  everywhere  in  the  Maranon,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth.  It 
cannot  be  strictly  called  an  amphibious  animal,  never  quitting  the  water ; 
for  instead  of  legs  it  has  only  lai^  fins,  one  on  each  side  of  the  body,  near 
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the  shoalden,  where  it  is  Isigest.  From  the  shouldefs  it  letttos  its  Ug- 
ness  for  about  two  feet,  then  gradually  lessens  to  the  tail,  i^idi  is  flat; 
the  uddera  of  the  female  are  under  their  fins.  The  skin,  idiich  is  so  hard 
as  to  resist  a  musket-bullet,  is  covered  with  short  hairs,  like  soft  bristles. 
There  is  another  species  of  the  manatee  on  the  Maranon,  called  the  oil 
river  cow,  its  substance  consisting  almost  wholly  of  &t,  a  single  one  yield- 
ing nearly  100  gallons  of  oil.  The  fayourite  food  of  Uie  manatee  is  rege- 
tables  and  grasses  growing  on  the  banks,  raising  its  head  above  water  for 
that  parpose ;  yet,  though  unable  to  move  on  shore,  it  b  obliged  frequently 
to  rise  for  breath,  as  if  it  were  amphibious,  and  it  is  then  harpooned  by  the 
Indians.     Their  weight  is  usually  from  400  to  500  pounds. 


CHAP.  IV.— MINES  AND  MINERALS. 

Peru  Proper  being  chiefly  a  mountainous  country,  its  wealth  consists  prin- 
cipally in  its  mineral  and  metallic  productions.  The  mountains  of  Peru  abound 
in  metallic  wealth.  They  are  interspersed  with  veins  of  gold,  and  with  veins 
of  silver  ores,  in  which  pieces  of  pure  silver,  solid  copper,  and  lead-oie 
occur,  frequently  intermixed  with  white  silver  ore,  and  virgin-silver  in 
threads.  In  many  parts  are  rich  veins  of  gold-ore  in  quarts,  and  gold  is 
also  obtained  by  washing  the  mud  found  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers.  Tie  ores 
are  extremely  rich,  yielding  from  5  to  50  lbs.  of  silver  for  every  hundred 
weight  of  ore ;  while  the  average  produce  of  the  Mexican  mines  is  not 
above  3  or  4  ounces  to  the  hundred  weight.  Though  the  mineral  treasures 
of  Peru  have  suffered  a  considerable  diminution  since  the  dismemberment 
of  Potest  and  the  southern  provinces,  yet  the  amount  of  the  coinage  of 
Lima,  which  continues  to  equal  if  not  exceed  that  of  Potosi,  clearly  evinces 
the  great  opulence  which  still  remains.  From  the  extreme  point  of  the 
district  of  Pinre  on  the  N.  to  that  of  Canches  on  the  S.,  gold  and  stiver 
follow  the  grand  chain  of  the  Andes.  To  enumerate  the  mineral  products 
of  all  the  districts  of  Peru  would  be  tedious,  we  shall  therefore  subjoin 
an  enumeration  of  the  chief  mines,  abstracted  from  the  Peruvian  Mercury, 
as  existing  in  the  eight  intendancies,  in  1791,  adding  what  additional  in- 
formation Humboldt  has  collected  on  this  interesting  subject : 

1.  Intendancy  of  Lima,  with  Its  dependency  Giuiroehiri ;  gold  mines,  i;  sflTer,  IS! ; 
copper,  4 ;  sIlTer-mines  abandoned,  70. 

8.  Intendancy  of  Tnixillo,  with  Cbota  its  dependency;  gold  mines,  8;  sUrer  194; 
abandoned,  164  tilver,  and  one  gold-mine. 

5.  Intendancy  of  Tarma,  tnth  its  dependencies  of  PSsco  and  Hnallanca;  lUTero 
miue%  227 ;  abandoned  iiilver-mines,  21 ;  lead,  8,  rery  prodttctire. 

4.  Intenaancv  of  Gunmanga,  Including  Lucanos ;  gold-mines,  60 ;  silver  106 ;  quick- 
silver,  1 ;  abanooned,  gold,  3 ;  silver,  63. 

6.  Intendancy  of  Cusco,  including  Curahuasi ;  silver-minee,  19 ;  all  productive,  none 
abandoned. 

6.  Intendancy  of  Arequipa,  with  its  dependancy  of  Cailloma;  1  gold-mine;  silver, 
71 ;  gold  mines  abandoned,  4 ;  silver,  88. 

7.  Intendancy  of  Huantajaya,  with  its  dqiendenoy  of  Ta4aia;  gold,  1 ;  silver,  80; 
abandoned  gold- mines,  19;  silver,  30. 

8.  Intendancy  of  Huancavelica,  with  its  dependencies  of  Castro  Vireyno.  and 
Lircay;  gold,  i  mine;  quieksUver,  8;  sUver  80;  lead,  10;  abandoned,  gold,  8; 
silver,  21A. 

The  multiplicity  of  neglected  silver  mines  is  owing  to  their  bemg  inun- 
dated by  water,  which  has  gradually  gained  on  them,  so  as  completely  to 
choke  them.  The  total  of  mines  in  the  viceroydty  of  Peru,  in  1791,  wrought 
and  nnwronght,  was  as  follows. 
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Gold, 

SilT«r, 
Qniclmilver, 

ST' 

Total, 

Not  wrought 

69 

784 

4 

4 

12 

873 
617 

29 

569 

617 

General  total. 
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The  Pemyiaa  gold  partly  comes  from  the  districts  of  Pataz  and  Hoailas, 
where  it  is  extracted  from  veins  of  qaartz  traTersing  primitive  rocks,  and 
partly  from  lavaderos,  or  washing  gnmnds,  established  on  the  banks  of 
the  Alto  Maranon,  in  the  district  of  Cbachapoyas.  The  Incas  drew  im- 
mense quantities  of  gold  from  the  plains  of  Curimayo,  N.E.  of  the  town 
of  Caxamarca,  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  11,154  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Considerable  masses  of  gold  have  been  fotmd  disseminated  in 
branches  and  filaments,  in  veins  of  red  and  vitreous  silver,  at  an  elevation 
of  more  than  13,123  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Father  Fenillee  says, 
that  in  1709,  he  saw  in  the  cabinet  of  the  viceroy  Don  Antonio  Porto- 
caerero,  a  piece  of  gold  ore,  found  by  an  Indian  in  a  brook,  weighing 
more  than  33  lbs ; — the  npper  part  of  this  mass  was  mnch  purer  gold 
than  the  lower,  being  22  carats,  2  grains,  while  the  lower  part  was  17^ 
carats. 

As  in  Mexico,  the  great  body  of  metallic  produce  is  obtained  from  a 
few  mines  in  Peru.  Nearly  the  whole  silver  is  extracted  from  the  great 
mines  of  Lauricocha,  (commonly  called  the  mines  of  Pasco  and  tlie  Cerro 
de  Bombon),  Gualgayoc  or  Chota,  and  Huantajaya. 

Mines  o/*  Lauricocha.^     The  mines  of  Lauricocha  or  Pasco  which  are 
the  worst  wrought  in  all  Spanish  America — were  discovered  in  1630,  by 
an  Indian  shepherd,  who  having  accidentally  lighted  a  fire  on  the  spot, 
was  surprised  at  the  melting  of  die  silver  in  the  subjacent  soil.  These  mines 
annually  furnish  nearly  2,500,000  dollars.*    The  water,  which  is  very  abun* 
dant  in  these  mines,  is  not  drawn  off  by  hydraulical  wheels,  or  horse-baritels, 
as  in  Mexico,  but  by  pumps  moved  by  men  ;  so  that  notwithstanding  the 
small  depth  of  the  miserable  excavations  called  pits  and  galleries,  the  draw- 
ing-off  the  water  from  the  mines  is  excessively  expensive-     In  one  of  the 
mines,  the  expense  a  few  years  since,  amounted  to  more  than  a  thousand 
dollars  a-week.     The  metalliferous  bed  of  Lauricocha,  appears  at  the  sur- 
face for  a  length  of  15,747  feet,  or  very  nearly  three  British  miles,  and  a 
breadth  of  7,217  feet.     From  1792  to  1801,  the  number  and  weight  of 
the  silver  smelted  at  Pasco,  amounted  to  13,276  ingots,  2,479,014  marks, 
value  in  British  money  £4,743,364,   IOj.  sterling ;  and  from   1801   to 
1803,  3,400,000  dollars:  total  in  twelve  years,  24,471,619  dollars,  or 
£5,586,]  14,  lOs.  sterling ;  or  averaging  for  twelve  years,  jf 458,842,  5s, 
sterling. 

Mines  of  Chota,^  The  mines  of  Gualgayoc  and  Micuipampa^  conk" 
monly  called  Choia,  were  only  discovered  in  1771,  by  a  European  Span- 

*  To  form  a  just  idea  of  the  enormous  mass  of  silTsr  deposited  by  nature  in  the 
bowels  of  these  calcareous  mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  13,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  bed  of  argentiferous  oxide  of  iron 
of  Lauricocha,  has  been  uninterruptedly  wrought  since  16S0 ;  and  that  within  the  last 
SO  years,  more  than  5,000,000  marks  of  silver,  or  4S,600,000  dollars,  or  L.9,d62,500  ster- 
ling, amounting  to  L.478,185  sterling  annually,  have  been  extracted  from  it,  while  the 
greatest  part  ot  the  pits  are  not  more  than  98,  and  none  of  them  390  feet  de^p. 
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iard*  Immense  masses  of  vitredns  silver  have  been  foond  on  the  summit 
of  Goalgayoc,  which  rises  like  a  fortified  castle  in  the  midst  of  the  plain 
to  an  elevation  of  13,385  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  at  Fnentes- 
tiania,  Cormolachi,  and  Pampa  de  la  Navas.  In  this  last  plain,  for  more 
than  half  a  sqnStre  league,  wherever  the  turf  has  been  removed,  sulphuret- 
ted silver  has  been  extracted,  and  filaments  of  native  silver  adhere  to  the 
roots  of  the  gramina.  It  is  frequently  found  in  masses,  as  if  smelted  por- 
tions of  it  had  been  poured  upon  a  very  soft  soil.  During  the  three  first 
years,  the  mines  of  Gualgayoc  yielded  170,900  marks  of  silver  annually, 
or  a  total  of  510,000  marks  or  4,335,000  dollars ;  value  in  British  money, 
£975,375  steriing,  or  £325,125  sterling  annually.  From  1774  to  1802, 
a  period  of  29  years,  the  mines  of  Gualgayoc  furnished  to  the  provincial 
treasury  the  sum  of  1,912^327  marks  of  silver,  or  £3,661,938  sterling ; 
averaging  67,193  marks,  or  £129,270  sterling  annually.  This  sum  added 
to  the  produce  of  the  districts  of  Guamuchos  and  Conchucos,  gives  a  total 
of  £143,798,  4j.  8^.  annually.  In  1803,  the  produce  of  these  mines  was 
504,000  dollars,  or  £115,650  sterling.  They  are  richer  in  minerals  than 
those  of  Potosi ;  more  constant  in  their  produce  than  those  of  Huanta- 
jaya ;  and  easier  to  work  than  those  of  Lauricocha ;  and  under  an  en- 
lightened government  the  Cerro  Gualgayoc  would  become  another  Potosi. 

Mines  qf  Huantajaya,'\  The  mines  of  Huantajaya,  surrounded  with 
beds  of  rock-salt,  are  particularly  celebrated  for  the  great  masses  of  native 
silver  which  they  contain  in  a  decomposed  gangucy  and  furnish  annually 
from  70,000  to  80,000  marks,  or  from  45,948  lbs.  troy,  to  52,505  lbs. 
troy ;  value  in  dollars,  from  595,000  dollars  to  680,000  dollars ;  or  in 
British  money,  from  £133,875  sterling  to  £153,000  sterling,  annually. 
Muriate  of  conchoidal  silver,  sulphuretted  silver^  galena,  with  small  grains, 
quartz,  and  carbonate  of  lime,  accompany  the  native  silver.  These  mines 
are  near  the  shore,  on  a  gentle  elevation,  in  the  district  of  Arica,  and  con- 
siderably to  the  south  of  that  town.  The  vicinity  is  a  desert  entirely 
destitute  of  water.  A  project  has  been  long  entertained  of  carrying  fresh 
water  to  it,  for  the  use  of  the  men  and  cattle ;  and  water  from  the  sea,  for 
the  amalgamation  works.  In  1758,  and  1789,  two  masses  of  native 
silver  were  found  in  two  of  its  mines,  the  one  weighing  800  lbs.  and  the 
other  200  lbs. 

Total  produce  of  Gold  and  Silver,"]  From  1754  to  1772,  the  produce 
of  gold  and  silver  given  into  the  mint  at  Lima,  amounted  to  6,102,139 
marks  of  silver,  and  129,080  marks  of  gold ;  being  a  total  of  68,944,522 
dollars,  or  £15,512,717  sterling,  which  on  an  average,  is  3,830,000  dol- 
lars, or  £861,750  annually.  From  1772  to  1791,  the  quantity  of  silver 
amounted  to  8,478,367  marks,  and  the  gold  to  80,846  marks :  total  of 
silver  and  gold,  in  dollars  and  pounds  sterling,  85,434,849  dollars,  or 
£19,222,840,  6s.  6d.  sterling ;  averaging  4,496,000  dollars,  or  £1,009,350 
sterling.  In  this  latter  period,  the  produce  of  the  gold  is  more  than  one- 
third  less  than  in  the  former  period,  while  the  produce  of  the  silver  has 
increased.  From  1792  to  1797,  the  coinage  amounted  to  3,000,000  of 
dollars,  or  £6,750,000  steriing,  averaging  6,000,000  dollars,  or  £1,350,000 
steriing  annually.  From  1797  to  1 801,  the  coinage  amounted  to  26,032,653 
dollars,  or  £5,857,346,  7^.  6d,  sterling,  averaging  5,206,530  dollars,  or 
£1,171,469,  5s,  6<f.  sterling,  annually.  The  declension  of  the  produce  of 
this  last  period,  was  owing  to  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  which  impeded 
the  importation  of  mercury  for  amalgamation,  as  also  that  of  iron  and  steel 
from  Europe.     Humboldt  is  therefore  iiiclined  to  calculate  the  mean  pro- 
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dace  of  the  gold  aod  silrer  at  6,000,000  dolkn  annittlly ;  espodally,  aa 
from  1790  to  1794  induBiTe,  the  coinage  amounted  to  5,593,513  dollars 
annually;  and  from  1792  to  1797,  to  6,000,000  dollara  annually ;  and  in 
1799,  6,008,831  dollars.  He  howerer  adopts  5,300,000  dollara  as  the 
mean  annual  term  of  registered  gold  and  silver  in  Pern,  or  £1,192,500 
sterling ;  a  sam  which  does  not  amount  to  one-fourth  of  the  mineral  pro- 
duce of  Mexico,  the  annual  average  of  which  is  23,000,000  dollars. 

To  this  sum  of  Peruvian  gold  and  silver,  must  be  added  the  fraudulent 
*  exportation  of  the  silver,  or  what  is  denominated  unregistered  produce,  on 
which  duty  has  not  been  paid.     This  exportation  of  silver  is  carried  on  to 
the  east  of  the  Andes  by  the  Maranon,  which  great  river  connects  two 
countries  wherein  a  considerable  disproportion  prevails  between  the  relative 
value  of  gold  and  silver.     Brazil  is  almost  as  profitable  a  market  for  the 
silver  of  Peru,  as  China  for  that  of  Mexico.     A  fifth  at  least,  if  not  a 
fourth,  of  all  the  silver  extracted  from  the  mines  of  Lauricocha  and  Gualgay- 
oc,  is  exported  in  contraband,  by  way  of  Lamas  and  Chachapoyas,  .in 
descending  the   Maranon.      This  unregistered  silver  was  estimated   at 
100,000  marks  of  fine  silver,  or  94:0,000  dollars,  or  £211,500  sterling 
annually ;  which  added  to  5,300,000  dollars  adopted  by  Humboldt  as  the 
mean  term  of  annual  produce  of  gold  and  silver  sent  to  the  mint  at  Lima, 
makes  the  whole  annual  amount  of  gold  and  silver  registered  and  smug- 
gled, amount  to  6,240,000  dollars,  or  £1,404,000  sterling.     The  total 
registered  produce  of  all  the  Peruvian  mines,  since  the  conquest,  is  esti- 
mated by  Humboldt  at  662,219,609  dollars,  or  £151.247,162,  5s.  ster- 
ling.'    The  quantity  of  fraudulent  exportation,  or  unregistered  produce,  is 
estimated  by  Humboldt  at  200,000,000  dollars,  or  £45,000,000  sterling, 
which  added  to  672,219,609  dollars,  makes  the  total  of  all  the  precious 
metals  extracted  from  the  Peruvian  mines,  registered  and  unregistereid,  down 
to  1803,  amount  to  972,219,609  dollars,  or  je  196,247, 162,  5s.  sterling. 
Allowing  6,240,000  dollars  as  the  annual  produce  of  1804-5-6,  it  will 
make  the  whole  amount  to  991,939,609  dollars,  or  je200,684,162,  5s. 
sterling  down  to  1806,  which  is  not  half  the  siun  of  the  Mexican  gold  and 
silver  down  to  the  same  period,  which  amounts  to  £484,435,869,  95.  6d. 

sterling.' 

> 

"  This  sum  la,  by  aprodieioiu  mistake  of  srithmettosl  addition,  swelled  to  889,045,400 
dollars,  by  making  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  Choto,  iVom  1774  to  1801^  amount  to 
185,399,900  dollars,  instead  of  18,588,995  dollars,  as  given  in  his  own  table  of  the  pro- 
duce of  these  mines. — See  VoL  Hi-  P-  849,  English  Translation.  Thus  making  the 
sum  total  of  the  metallic  produce  of  Feru,  from  the  conquest  till  1808,  166,825,791  dol- 
lars more  than  the  truth. 

*  In  addition  to  the  very  luminous  and  satisfactory  statement  of  Humboldt,  Sir 
Edmund  Temple  has  given  us' one  apparently  Mually  authentic,  drawn  up  by  Lamberto 
de  Sierra,  minister  of  finance  and  treasurer  of^  the  royal  coffers  in  the  imperial  city  of 
Fotosi,  in  May,  1802,  and  dedicated  by  bim  to  the  celebrated  Godoy,  then  at  the  acme 
of  his  power.  This  account  has  been  extracted  with  great  care,  labour,  and  patience 
iVom  not  less  than  246  royal  books, — an  operation,  says  the  writer,  which  none  orchis  pre- 
decessors had  ever  before  attempted,  and  which,  therefore,  is  worthy  of  credit. 

In  this  precious  document  the  statement  of  the  wealth  of  Fotosi  commences  in  J 556, 
when  the  prodoM  began  to  be  annually  registered^nd  the  duties  to  be  paid,  and  Is  car- 
ried down  year  by  year  successively  to  the  SIst  of  December,  1800,  a  period  of  246  years, 
which  is  again  sul>divided  into  three  other  periods,  namely,  from  1556  to  LSTS ;  from  1579 
to  1735;  and  from  1736  to  December,  1800,  exactly,  agreeable  to  Humboldt's  division, 
with  this  only  difference,  that  Humboldt's  third  period  ends  in  December,  1789,  as  hav- 
ing no  account  of  the  royal  duties  paid  from  the  1st  of  January,  1790,  to  the  Ist  of  Jan- 
uary, 1804,  he  could  not  give  it,  but  obtained  the  produce  of  that  subsequent  period  ft*om 
the  records  of  the  mint,  whereas,  in  this  document  the  duties  for  11  successive  years, 
from  January  1790^  to  January  1801  are  given. 

VI.  O 
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Thit  ^omptratiTv  meqnaUty  <ii  metallic  prodace  in  Bsni,  is  not  owing 
to  the  rdadve  scarce  qnantitiet  of  minerala  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  \m% 
to  the  compafative  tiiinness  of  the  po|mlation,^->to  its  haring  been  wono 
gov^ned  than  Mexico, — and  to  tbe  enormoai  eleyataon  of  the  deposits  of 

TkbU  of  tlM  Three  Firlirfa. 

y««rr.  Ihttim  im  DaUgn.  Frmhut  in  J}&lk 

1566  to  1678  9,802,257  49,011JB85 

1579  to  1735  129,509,939  611,256,349 

1736  to  1800  18,618,927  168,892,874 


Totak,  157,931,123  823,950,508 

If  «•  thit  be  added  the  nnnfiatered  prodace  of  the  11  ycnt  'pnotdHmg  die  epoeh  wImii 
the  produce  began  to  be  i^etered  namely,  from  1545  to  1556,  amountiiu^  acoordiag 
to  Humboldt*!  calculation,  to  127,500,000.  then  the  coIlectiTe  total  from  164o!»  to  Decern- 
her,  1800^  wiU  amount  to  961,460,608  doUani,or  9,647,231  dollanless  than  Humboldft 
atAtement. 

But  if  the  produce  of  the  three  years,  from  the  lit  of  January,  1801,  to  lit  January, 
1804^  be  addea  to  the  amount  specified  in  this  document,  and  the  caiculated  unregiatereid 
produce  of  tiM  first  11  yearn,  amouDting,  ait  an  average  of  24  years,  to  3^885,710  doOara 
annually,  then  tlie  whole  sum  of  256  years  will  be  961,306,638  dollars,  thua  preaaBtlag 
a  difference  of  only  208,899  dollars  more  thaU  Humboldt's  statement,  a  surprising  ap- 
proKimation  in  the  two  etatementa,  when  it  is  considered  that  tliey  embrace  the  Umr 
period  of  868  years^  and  which  tends  to  atrengtlien  our  confidence  m  the  Tsaeity  ■■■ 
accuracy  of  llumboldt**  account  of  the  metaUfc  wealth  of  Potoei,  as  given  alwre  from 
Humboldt's  Political  Essay  on  New  Spain,  Vol.  III.  chap.  XI.  Temple  is  also  of 
opinion,  that  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  actual  produce  of  Potosl  ia  given  in  the 
documents,  whether  of  Humboldt  or  LAmberto,  enormoua  aa  the  registered  frodnoe  is  ; 
and  in  Humboldt*!  opinion,  more  than  one-third  of  the  produce  was  never  realitered. 
TIm  millions  above  q>ecificd  are  those  only  which  actually  paid  in  duties,  and  all  tlie 
world  knows  the  schemes  praotised  and  the  exertions  made  to  evade  duties  which,  evok 
under  the  most  vigilant  regulationsy  are  frequently  attended  with  aucoeaa.  The  temp- 
tations to  smuggle  silver,  were  aided  bv  the  peculiar  and  unguarded  nature  of  the  coim- 
try,  and  by  the  unreasonable  excess  of  duties  and  the  low  price  which  tibe  government 
paid  for  the  mark  of  silver  when  carried  to  the  mint.  Suca  temptations  were  inresisti- 
Die  when  it  is  considered  that  the  FVench  and  Portuguese,  accoruing  to  Lamberto^  paid 
from  11  to  14  dollars  per  mark  of  8  ounces,  whilst  the  proprietors  only  obtained  7|  dol- 
lars ;  tiiis,  with  the  dutv  of  214  per  cent  tliat  was  evaded,  made  It  a  lucrative  concern 
for  the  smugging  and  tne  extent  to  which  it  was  carried  on  is  altogsther  unknown.  We 
must  also  take  into  account  the  prodigious  quantitv  annually  manufactured  into  arUdes 
of  friniitnrp,  ornaments,  and  utensils  of  every  kino  that  were  to  be  seen  in  the  churches^ 
■ad  in  the  houses  of  the  rich,  and  in  abundance  in  the  houses  of  othors ;  nono  of  which 
paid  duties,  nor  has  there  any  account  been  kept  of  their  value. 

Lamberto  says,  that  according  to  the  produce  of  the  minea  of  .Potosi  in  his  time,  and 
the  duties  paid  thereon,  the  crown  should  have  received  in  proportion  to  their  produce 
at  former  periods,  on  annual  aum  of  from  4>000,000  to  6,000,000  of  doUar%  instead  of  the 
moderate  quantity  stated  in  his  oflQdal  tables.  During  the  period  of  the  glory  of 
Potosl,  the  silver  averaced  at  several  periods  26,  60,  100,  and  even  600  marka  of  that 
metal  to  the  eaxon,  witnout  including  the  great  number  ^ years  when  uUd  nlver  wot  cut 
wUh  ckiteli  out  of  the  vita  rica,  or  rich  vein.  These  statements  completely  set  at  rest  the 
erroneous  statements  of  the  Abbe  Ravnal  of  the  produce  of  PotosL  He  oommenoea 
the  royal  Afihs  upon  the  silver  from  tne  year  1645,  that  in  which  the  mtvnn^Xn  ^ras 
discovered,  when  it  is  now  well  ascertained  that  these  did  not  commence  till  1666.  He 
next  says,  that  from  1564,  the  abundance  of  metals  soon  decreaaed,  and  states  the  de- 
crease to  have  been  between  the  years  1564  and  1586,  the  very  period  in  which  their 
increase  commenced,  when  the  6th  rone  from  400,000  dollars  to  upwards  of  1,000,000 
annually.  Kaynal  further  says,  that  between  1606  and  1624^  the  royal  fifths  decreased 
atill  more  by  3,000,000  of  livres  annually.  Now  this  was  the  precise  period  when  those 
^ties  were  at  their  maximum  height,  and  Lamberto  confirms  Humboldt's  assertion, 
that  Uie  mining  of  Poton  never  obtained  so  high  a  degree  of  splendour  aa  from  1565  to 
1606,  when  the  fifUi  was  1,500,000  dollars  annually ;  and  when  even  for  35  successive 
years,  or  up  to  1641,  the  averaae  fifth  was  considerably  above  a  »ifnH««-  The  fifth  in 
1683  was  1,580,662  dollars,  and  it  must  be  remembered,  that  at  this  period  down  till  the 
year  1600,  the  dollar  was  131  risls  value  instead  of  8  rials,  and  had  been  so  from  1646. 
The  registered  produce  alone,  therefore,  of  that  year,  must  nave  amounted  to  li.S,068,608 
sterling,  an  enormous  sum  of- money  to  be  drawn  from  a  dngle  mountain  In  one  year, 
and  which  has  no  parallel  In  the  anxuda  of  mlniBg. 

Kaynal  finally  affirms,  that  In  1763  the  fifth  £d  not  exceed  1,364,038  Uvrei.  Now, 
two  errors  are  here  committed,  the  one  is,  that  in  1763,  the  fifth  was  not  levied,  noi*  had 
for  27  years  preceding,  liaving  been  reduced  to  a  tenth  in  1786^  and  has  remained  so 
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ith»  pndooB  metals ;  in  these  lofty  sitnaiieiiey  pnmnoiM  being  very  deer 
and  seaice^  and  tke  cUmale  beisteiona^  eold»  and  ditag^reeable^  the  working 
of  the  mines  is  mnch  mora  ezpensife,  and  tk»  heslth  el  tbe  minen  mora 
apt  te  he  injored.  The  fact  is,  that  the  piecioaa  metals  ave  so  plentifnl  in 
general,  along  the  difierent  chains  of  the  Andes,  that  it  may  be  said  that 
Enropeans  aro  bat  beginniag  to  know  and  to  eiyoy  the  ineahanstible  foiuL 
of  wealth  in  the  New  World. 

Management  qf  the  Af inef.]  What  adds  greatly  te  the  expense^ 
and  whKih  also  canses  a  gpreat  loss  of  silver,  is  the  igaoraiioe  of  the 
Pemrian  miners  in  the  science  of  amalgamatioB.  In  this  they  are 
&r  behind  the  Mexican  miners*  The  expenses  of  amalgamatioa  in 
Peru,  where  the  mercury  of  Haancayelica  is  generally  sold  for  60  or 
70  dollars  the  qnintal,  amount  in  soFeral  mines  to  SO  and  S8  per 
cenL  At  the  Cerro  de  GnalgByoc,  where  the  piioe  of  labour  is  from 
1#.  6d,  to  Sr*  per  day,  a  load  of  MiUcA,  oontainiag  from  two  to  three 
marks,  or  from  17  to  24^  dollarB  of  silrer,  cost  seven  dollars  in  the  pro- 
cess of  amalgamation.  During  Humboldt's  stay  in  Fem^  only  two  distriets 
of  mines  had  adopted  the  German  method  of  amalgamation.  Mr  Helms 
found  the  most  unskiMul  and  expensive  methods  universally  in  use  ibr 
extracting  the  silver  from  the  ore,  by  which  not  only  a  great  proportion 
of  the  metal  was  left  with  the  dross,  and  consequently  lost  but  an  enor- 
mous and  unneeesaary  quantity  of  quicksilver  was  consumed  in  this  imper- 
fect process  of  extraction.  These  methods  were,  however,  so  obstinate- 
ly adh^«d  to,  that  when  Mr  Helms  proposed  a  new  construction  of 
ftimaces,  by  which,  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  quicksilver,  the  process 
of  extraction  would  have  been  more  completely  accomplished,  he  was 
opposed  by  the  whole  host  of  those  employed  about  the  mines,  not  only  by 
the  superintendents,  but  even  by  the  lowest  minen,  who  were  persuaded 
that  he  was  to  introduce  machinery,  by  which  their  manual  labour  would 
be  supeneded.     The  sulMlelegates,  or  judges  in  the  mining  districts,  says 

ever  rinoe.  Therefore  the  turn  specified  is  the  tenth  and  not  the  tf&  part  of  the  sttvor 
leistered  in  1763 ;  snd  the  other  is,  tlMit  even  that  tenth  and  the  hobos  or  daty  of  1| 
per  cent,  aversfed  near  h,  100,000  aonnally.  So  much  for  the  accuracy  of  the  imlloso- 
phical  historian  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  whose  blunders  hare  all  been  rdigioualy 
transferred  into  the  Encyclopssdia  Britannica,  with  the  additioDal  improTement  of 
making  36,000,000  livres  eqnal  only  to  L.  151,000  sterling,  and  16.000,000  of  the;^^ 
l4.69S,000  sterling.  We  may  safdy  conclude  from  what  has  been  stated  alioye^  that  the 
nalm  of  mineral  wealth  is  justly  due  to  the  Cerro  de  Fotosi  above  any  mining  distriet 
in  the  world.  A  few  years  prerioos  to  th^  revolution,  40  ingenios  or  amalgamaticHi 
worica  were  at  woric  at  Potosi,  and  produced  at  a  moderate  calculation  8O0O  marks  of  pure 
rilver  weeldy,  or  8,538,000  dollars  annually,  according  to  Temple,  which  agrees  p^ty 
well  with  Humboldt's  estimate  of  their  value  previous  to  that  event.  But  the  revoluF- 
tion  has  in  the  meantime  roined  the  prosperity  of  Fotosi,  and  of  all  the  mining  estal^ 
Ushmrats  in  Upper  Fern.  Nowhere  have  its  mischievous  effects  been  more  complete  and 
manifest  than  in  these  denartments.  All  their  expensive  machinery  has  been  wan  tonly 
destroyed  by  the  enemy,  tneir  extensive  ingenios  piumdered  and  delapidated ;  their  mines 
from  their  loiur  abandonment  of  15  years'  continuance  of  devastation  and  nusery,  have 
crumbled  in,  mled  with  rubbish  or  with  water  and  their  capitals  exposed  to  the  arbi> 
trary  contributions  of  military  chiefs,  have  been  reduced  to  a  pittance  scarcely  adequate, 
in  the  present  day,  to  the  decent  maintenance  of  themsdyes  and  familiee.  There  are 
now  only  16  ku^os  at  work  in  Fotosi,  and  those  on  a  very  limited  scale,  but  still 
producing  (1827)  collectively,  on  an  average  1600  marks  of  silver  weeldy,  or  78, 000 
marks  annually,  or  668,000  dollars,  or  L.  186,466,100  sterling.  What  a  lamentable  fai- 
ling off  !  how  caanged  from  that  Fotoai  which,  in  1611,  supported  a  population  of  160,000 
ersons^  congregated  round  its  buss  in  the  imperial  city,  which  even  in  the  times  of 
elms,  40  years  since,  contained  100,000  inhabitants,  now  reduced  to  1S,000^  accordiqg 
to  Temple.  The  mines  are  far  from  being  exhausted,  but  the  Creoles  have  neither 
•dience  nor  capital  to  work  them,  the  revolution  having  swept  off  the  latter,  and  many 
years  must  elapse  before  capital  can  again  be  accumulated  to  enable  them  to  renew  their 
mining  operations^  and  before  science  can  be  attained  to  tonf  them  to  a  good  account. 
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Helms,  are  more  eepecUJly  the  greatest  ▼illaiiia,  who  enrich  themselves  by 
their  unjust  acts  of  tyranny,  and  continually  accuse  the  subjects  of  sedition 
and  rebellion  ;  while  the  viceroy  who  resides  in  the  capital,  and  is  a  stran« 
ger  to  the  .extensive  region  committed  to  his  care,  gives  himself  little 
trouble  about  the  burdens  and  oppressions  under  which  the  people  groan. 
In  many  parts  productive  mines  are  overflowed,  which  might  be  easily 
drained  by  the  use  of  proper  machinery ;  and  there  is  throughout  the  whole 
management  of  the  mines,  a  degree  of  negligence  and  sloth  which  is  scarcely 
conceivable.     Some  of  the  quicksilver  mines  were  worked  for  the  benefit 
of  the  king,  or  rather  to  his  injury,  seeing  that  he  sold  each  hundred  weight 
of  quicksilver  to  the  miners  at  the  rate  of  73  piastres,  while  it  costs  at  the 
rate  of  166,  by  which  traffic  on  the  ro3ral  quicksilver-mine  of  Huancavelica, 
about  200,000  piastres  are  lost  annually.     In  other  parts  where  the  ground 
is  rich  in  metallic  wealth,  there  is  no  skill  or  science  displayed  in  search- 
ing after  the  ore.     But  hosts  of  needy  adventurers  rush  forward,  as  if  to 
plunder,  and  pierce  the  ground  with  innumerable  holes,  without  order  or 
regulation ;  so  that  it  is  wonderful  they  have  not  been  all  long  ago  buried 
under  ground.     Single  pits,  from  the  unskilfnlness  with  which  they  are 
worked,  fall  in  every  day,  and  kill  the  workmen ;  and  so  common  are  these 
accidents  that  they  are  little  regarded.     In  the  midst  of  this  waste  and 
confusion,  much  valuable  ore  is  thrown  away,  and  the  ore  that  is  got  is 
procured  at  a  vast  and  disproportionate  expense.     There  is  no  place,  accord- 
ing to  those  who  have  visited  this  country,  where  a  person  skilled  in  the 
art  of  mining,  and  with  a  capital  of  £500  or  £1000,  would  not  speedily 
accumulate  immense  wealth.     He  might  make  hb  fortune,  according  to 
Helms,  out  of  the  materials  wMch  are  thrown  away  as  dross,  by  those  who 
are  at  present  working  at  these  mines.     In  the  years  immediatdy  succeed- 
ing the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Lauricocha,  they  only  wrought  the pacas, 
or  oxides  of  iron  mixed  with  native  silver  and  muriate  of  silver ;  the  prisma- 
tic black  silver,  and  the  argentiferous  grey  copper,  were  thrown  among 
the  rubbish.     In  the  same  manner,  on  building  the  small  town  of  Micui- 
pampa,  walls  were  constructed  of  very  rich  pieces  of  gangue  ;  and  those 
minerals  only,  which  were  of  a  yellowish  brown,  or  of  an  earthy  appear- 
ance like  the  pacos,  were  considered  as  containing  silver. 

A  great  obstruction  to  successful  mining  in  Peru  is  the  comparative 
want  of  capital.  The  speculator  in  mines,  in  Mexico,  is  generally  a  per- 
son of  considerable  capital ;  and  who  being  therefore  able  to  support  and 
carry  on  his  own  works,  reaps  the  whole  profits  of  his  speculation,  if  suc- 
cessful. In  Peru,  on  the  contrary,  a  mere  speculator  is  generally  a  person 
in  necessitous  ciroumstances,  who  begins  by  borrowing  money  at  an  exor- 
bitant interest,  to  enable  him  to  commence  his  works  ;  and  ends  by  selling 
the  produce  of  his  mines  at  a  great  loss,  in  order  to  help  himself  to  carry 
them  on.  As  he  is  generally  a  practical  miner,  he  lives  miserably  and 
labours  hard  from  morning  to  night,  to  the  great  benefit  of  others,  but  with 
little  profit  to  himself.  Trading  with  borrowed  capital,  he  is  rash  and 
incautious  in  his  speculations ;  and  being  continually  involved  in  difficul- 
ties, and  oppressed  by  usurious  contracts,  he  is  apt  to  be  improvident  and 
dishonest.  The  person  who  lends  him  the  money  is  called  the  habilUador, 
The  money  b  advanced  on  the  hardest  and  most  oppressive  terms.  The 
miner  is  obliged,  in  the  first  place,  to  content  himself  with  one-half  advanced 
in  money,  and  the  other  half  in  goods,  which  are  often  unfit  for  his  use» 
and  are  always  overcharged.  He  is  then  bound,  in  the  second  place,  to 
repay  the  advance  in  /w/ui,  at  the  end  generally  of  four  months.     Thia 
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pina  18  silver  bullion,  freed  from  the  quickrilver  wiih  which  it  has  been 
amalgamated,  but  not  smelted.  The  mark  of  pina  is  worth  7^  dollars 
before  payment  of  the  royal  duties,  but  tlie  habilitador  allows  the  miner 
only  6^  dollars  for  it,  and  consequently  receives  a  dollar  for  the  loan  of  6^ 
dollars  for  four  months.  But  this  is  not  the  only  disadvantage  the  miner 
has  to  sustain ;  for  if  unable  to  satisfy  the  habilitador  at  the  stipulated 
time,  he  incurs  the  penalty  of  a  dollar  for  every  mark  of  pina  which  he 
has  become  bound  to  furnish ;  and  the  penalty,  as  well  as  the  original 
debt,  he  is  compelled  to  discharge  in  pina,  at  the  rate  of  64  dollan  per 
mark,  though  intrinsically  worth  7^  dollars.  By  this  complicated  system 
of  usury  and  oppression,  a  miner  who  has  borrowed  325  dollars  from  an 
habilitador,  one  half  in  money,  and  the  other  half  in  goods  charged  above 
their  value,  may  find  himself  compelled,  at  six  months'  end,  to  pay  57^ 
marks  of  pina,  worth  414  dollars,  in  order  to  procure  a  dischai^  of  thie 
debt.  Another  description  of  merchant  with  whom  the  miner  has  to  do, 
is  the  rescaiadoTy  who  buys  pina  from  him,  and  g^ves  him  money  in  ez« 
change  for  it.  In  the  great  mines,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Lima,  the  com- 
petition of  different  reiM»tadores  secures  a  fair  price  to  the  miner  for  his 
pina ;  but  in  poor  mines  and  remote  situations,  where  the  miner  is  in  con- 
tinual want  of  money  to  pay  his  workmen  and  to  purchase  mercury  and 
other  necessaries  for  his  mine,  he  is  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  rea- 
catador,  and  is  often  compelled  by  his  necessities  to  part  with  his  pina  at 
an  under  value.  During  the  rainy  season,  when  there  is  little  communica- 
tion between  the  different  parts  of  the  upland  country,  the  mark  of  pina 
often  sold  at  6  dollars,  and  sometimes  as  low  as  5^  dollars.  It  is  only 
till  very  lately,  that  erils  of  such  magnitude  to  the  mining  system  have 
been  in  any  measure  ameliorated.  On  the  erection  of  the  royal  tribunal 
of  mines,  banks  de  rescale^  as  they  were  denominated,  were  established 
for  the  use  of  the  miners,  in  the  principal  mining  districts.  These  pur- 
chased pina  from  the  miners  on  account  of  the  royal  tribunal,  which  always 
gave  a  fur  price  for  it,  and  thus  in  some  degree  kept  down  the  profits  of 
the  rescatadores,  and  secured  the  miners  from  their  extortion.  These  banks, 
were  also  of  essential  service  in  supplying  the  miners  with  quicksilver  in 
such  small  quantities  as  they  had  occasion  to  use  in  their  amalgamating 
operations.  Formerly  they  had  no  other  resource,  when  in  irant  of  this 
article,  but  to  apply  for  it  to  the  rescatadores,  who  overchaiiged  them,  or 
to  the  caxas  reales  which  are  at  a  great  distance  from  many  of  the  mines* 
The  banks  de  rescate  are  private  establishments,  without  any  monopoly  or 
exclusive  advantages,  so  that  the  private  rescatador  is  still  at  free  liberty 
to  follow  his  occupation.  These  banks  used  to  borrow  what  money  they 
could  from  the  collectors  of  the  taxes,  and  the  royal  tribunal  repaid  these 
loans  to  the  royal  treasury  at  Lima.  This  arrangement  saved  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  remitting  the  produce  of  the  taxes  in  money  from  the  pro- 
vinces to  the  capital,  and  prevented  them  from  being  drained  annually  of 
their  circulating  medium  by  such  remittances, — an  inconvenience  to  which 
the  provinces  were  subjected  till  the  erection  of  the  banks. 

The  labour  of  the  mines  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  Mestizoes  and  In- 
dians, as  they  only  are  able  to  stand  the  fatigue  and  unwholesomeness  of 
the  employment.  Spaniards  and  negroes  have  been  often  tried  in  this 
tpecies  of  labour,  but  have  always  sunk  under  it  after  a  short  time.  The 
Indians  who  serve  in  the  mines  are  of  two  descriptions,  namely,  those  who 
am  subject  to  the  mita^  or  compulsory  labour  in  the  mines,  and  those  who 
work  voluntarily  for  hire.     The  former  are  called  mitayos.     Every  mala 
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IndiaA  from  18  to  50  niwt  take  Us  share  im  this  service :  and  for  tktt 
purpose,  a  list  is  kq>t  in  every  district  of  Pern,  by  a  judge  wko  u  dele- 
gated for  that  purpose  by  tbo  iatendaut  of  Ae  province,  of  all  the  Indians 
of  the  requisite  age,  who  are  divided  into  seven  parts,  eaelt  of  which  serves 
in  its  turn.  The  term  of  service  lasts  six  months,  and  therefore  retunis 
once  in  three  years  and  a  half.  The  mitayo,  when  it  oooea  to  his  tani,  is 
forced  to  leate  his  hnn  or  other  occupation,  and  go  to  the  mine  where  he 
is  to  serve.  Some  of  these  miserable  beings  are  thus  compelled  to  travel 
400  or  600  miles  from  home,  and  many  take  their  families  with  them  to 
the  mines.  They  have  a  small  allowance  for  their  travelling  expenses,  and 
receive  for  their  work  in  the  mines  at  least  half  a  dollar  daily,  and  gene- 
rally a  greater  sum.  Those  who  pass  to  Potosi  are  very  unwilling  travel- 
lers,  as  they  generally  die  of  asthma.  The  day  of  their  departure  is  a  very 
melancholy  one ;  after  solemn  mass  by  the  curate,  they  assessble  together, 
accompanied  by  their  fttthers,  mothers,  relations,  and  friends,  and  amidst 
embraces  and  tears  depart  with  their  wives  and  children  for  their  destined 
labour.  The  greater  number  of  the  miners,  however,  are  Indians  who 
serve  voluntarily,  and  who  receive  large  wages  for  their  labour. 

QidcksUver''nune  of  Huancaveiica,^  Peru  is  the  only  part  of  Spanish 
America  where  mercury  is  found  in  considerable  abundance  ;  and  here  it 
is  met  with  in  various  districts.  The  fismous  mercury-mine  of  Huanat» 
veUca  IS  situated  in  the  mountain  of 'Santa  Barbara,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  to  the  south  of  the  town.  The  height  of  the  town  of  Huancavelica 
is  12,308  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  it  stands  in  a  quebrada  or 
break  of  the  Andes,  watered  by  a  dangerous  and  impetuous  torrent,  over 
wbidi  are  several  bridges.  The  mountain  itself  is  2,198  feet  of  perpen^ 
dicular  height  above  the  town,  and  consequently  1 4,506  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  g^reat  mine  of  Santa  Barbara  is  849  varas  or  Spanish 
yards  deep,  or  960  feet ;  and  its  extent  north  and  south  536  varas,  or  1,470 
feet.  The  bottom  of  the  mine  is  13,805  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  so 
that  the  miners  work  in  a  point  which  is  1,640  feet  higher  than  the  summit 
of  the  peak  of  Teneriffe.  The  discovery  of  this  oelebni^  mine  is  generally 
attributed  to  the  Indian,  Gonzalo  Abincopa,  in  1567 ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
it  goes  back  to  a  period  long  anterior,  since  the  Incas  used  cinnabar  in 
pabting  themselves,  and  procured  it  from  the  mountains  of  Palcas.  The 
working  of  this  mine,  however,  on  account  of  the  oown,  only  commenced 
in  September,  1570,  at  nearly  the  same  time  that  Velasco  introduced  the 
Mexican  amalgamation  into  Pern.  The  mercury  in  the  environs  of  Huan- 
cavelica is  found  in  two  different  forms,  in  beds  and  in  veins.  The  great 
mine  is  divided  into  three  stories ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  50  quintals  of 
tolerably  rich  mineral,  yield,  by  distillation,  from  18  to  12  lbs.  of  mercury. 
This  mineral  depository  was  wrought  in  three  galleries  ;  and  before  1795, 
^  7,000  alpacas  and  glamas,  led  and  governed  by  intelligent  dogs,  carried 
the  mercury  from  the.  mountains  to  the  furnaces  which  are  situated  near 
the  town.  These  three  galleries— which  have  cost  immense  sums,  being 
about  15  feet  broad — are  merely  for  ventilation  and  interiw  conveyance, 
as  the  mine  is  quite  free  from  water.  There  has  been  extracted  tram  the 
great  mine  of  Huancavelica,  between  1570  and  1789,  1,040,452  quintals, 
or  136,573,162  lbs.  troy  of  mercury,  averaging  4,745^  quintals  annually. 
The  most  abundant  years  were  between  1586  and  1589,  when  the  aversge 
produce  amounted  to  10,500  quintals.  From  1790  to  1801,  a  period  of 
11  years,  the  total  produce  was  34,903.3  quintals,  averaging  3,173  quin- 
tals, 3  lbs.,  annually.     For  Uie  hist  15  years,  the  metallifeious  bed  of  the 
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gmt  nine  of  Santa  BaHmra  hw  been  emnpletely  abandoned,  owing  to  the 
falKng  in  of  the  etory  of  Brocal,  die  nppennost  of  ^t»  three  stories  of  the 
great  mine,  occasioned  by  the  temerity  of  an  ignorant  intendant,  who, 
with  ^be  Tiew  of  increasing  tbe  prodnoe  of  the  miney  rmoired  the  pillan 
which  supported  die  roof.     When  Hnmboltk  left  lina  m  1803,  the 
great  mine  was  sfaut  tip,  bnt  free  pei  mission  was  giren  to  the  Indiuu  to 
wmk  the  cinnahar-Teins  which  trarezse  the  Alphie  fimestone  between 
Hnancatelica  and  SiHacasa.     The  bed  of  dtanriiar  extends  many  leagues 
beyond  Silkcasa,  eren  as  far  as  ^e  rfllage  of  Gaachncalpa ;  and  by  be- 
ginning to  woik  on  points  which  have  hitherto  reniahied  untouched,  there 
would  be  no  doubt  of  the  success  of  the  operations,  fnr  nothing  can  be  a 
stronger  proof  of  the  abundance  of  mercury  in  tins  part  of  ^  Andes,  than 
the  paroduce  of  the  petty  labouri  of  the  Indians.     If  small  reins  of  cinnar 
bar,  merely  nnoorered  on  their  suHaee,  yield  annually  3^000  quintals  at  an 
arerage,  woiics  of  investigation  directed  by  intel%ent  mhienlogists,  will 
assuredly  one  day  produce  more  mercury  than  is  requisite  Ibr  all  Peru,    ft 
b  to  be  hoped  also,  that  in  proportion  as  the  inhabttents  of  this  eztensire 
region  shaU  learn  to  profit  from  the  natural  wealth  of  the  soil,  the  im- 
prorement  of  chemical  science  will  diaooYer  processes  of  amalgamation  by 
which  less  mercury  will  be  consumed.     In  diminislnng  the  consumpt  of 
the  mineral,  and  increasing  the  produce  of  the  indigenous  mines,  the  Pe- 
ruvian miners  will  gradually  learn  to  dispense  with  the  mercury  of  Europe 
and  China.    We  are  informed  by  Estalla,  that  a  rich  mine  of  mercury  has 
been  discovered  in  a  hUl  called  Chouta,  in  the  district  of  Huamalies. 

Infrrior  MineralsJJ  The  other  mineralogical  productions  of  Peru  are 
numerous.  The  mountains  of  Race,  to  the  west  of  Lauricocha,  are  com- 
posed of  white  granite,  which  is  much  used  in  building.  Basalt  of  a 
brown  colour,  in  beautifol  square  columns,  is  found  on  the  heights  of  San 
Jerooimo,  and  in  those  of  Amancaes,  near  Lima.  What  is  denominated 
the  stone  of  the  Incas  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Andes,  being  a  com- 
pact marcasite,  capable  of  a  high  polish.  Rock-salt  of  various  colours  is 
founds  bnt  im  only  used  for  the  cattle  in  the  mountains,  while  it  might  be- 
come a  precious  manufacture. 

District  ofFuno.^  This  mining  district,  on  the  western  borders  of  the 
Titicaca  lake^  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  indefatigable  Hum- 
boldt, in  his  account  of  the  mineral  produce  of  Peru,  which  la  surprising, 
as  its  mines  were  once  astonishingly  productive,  and  at  this  present  mo- 
ment (1831)  their  importance  as  a  speculation  is  not  inferior  to  any  of 
the  New  World.  General  Miller,  who  was  prefect  of  the  department, 
has  made  very  particular  mention  of  this  mining  district,  in  his  late  inter- 
esting Memoirs,  and  quotes  from  UUoa  some  passages  relative  to  the  un- 
fortonate  Salcedo,  whose  wealth  acquired  from  these  mines  was  the  chief 
cause  of  his  execution  on  the  sca£Fold,  by  order  of  the  viceroy  of  Lima. 
The  following  particulars  have  been  chiefly  taken  from  a  document  sent  to 
Sir  Edmund  Temple  whilst  residing  at  Potosi  in  1827,  and  which  is  stated 
to  be  the  zcfMirt  of  an  inleUigent  gentleman,  drawn  up  at  the  desire  of  a 
Lima  merchant,  who  has  latdy  acquired  property  in  die  vicinity,  with  the 
intention  of  working  the  mines. 

Pnno,  like  all  other  mineral  districts  in  Upper  Peru,  is  situated^  in  a 
high  range  joi  hills  fronting  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  of  Titicaca. 
These  hills  are  composed  chiefly  of  a  porpbyridc  rock,  reposmg  on  a  sand- 
stone formation,  «'«iiM'  to  the  red  marl  and  sandstone  formation  of  the 
British  islands,  and  to  the  great  sandstone  formation  of  Continental  Europe. 
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Ita  its  getieiiil  disposition,  as  in  its  mineralogical  diaracter,  the  porphyry  of 
Pano  corresponds  exactly  with  those  metalliferoas  porphyries  which  hare 
produced  the  immense  wealth  of  the  Real  del  Monte,  the  Bolanos,  and 
partly  of  the  Goanaxnato  mines  in  Mexico ;  and  with  those  of  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  and,  like  them,  it  abounds  in  veins  contiuning  the  precious 
metals.  The  hills  of  Cancharani,  Laycaycota,  and  San  Pose,  are  one 
continuous  range  of  porphyry  nearly  to  their  bases,  and  in  it  are  situated 
the  rich  veins  of  silver  ore  which  have  rendered  these  several  mines  so 
celebrated.  They  contain  all  the  ores  of  silver  hitherto  found  in  similar 
districts,  the  muriate  and  carbonate  excepted.  The  great  resembUnce 
which  this  mining  district  presents  in  its  geological  disposition  and  metallic 
minerals  to  the  rich  mines  of  Mexico,  warrants  a  belief,  nay,  a  confidence 
in  the  almost  fabulous  account  of  the  produce  of  some  of  its  mines,  as 
Landed  down  by  history  and  tradition  to  the  present  day.  All  the  mines 
situated  in  the  hill  of  Laycaycota,  once  the  property  of  Salcedo,  have  ac- 
quired, not  only  in  Peru,  but  throughout  America,  a  celebrity  little  inferior 
to  those  of  PotosL  One  of  the  mines  on  the  summit  of  Laycaycota  pro- 
duced in  a  few  years  such  immense  wealth  to  Salcedo,  as  to  collect  round 
him  a  great  number  of  adventurers  from  Spain ;  so  great  was  his  genero- 
sity, as  to  allow  his  needy  countrymen  who  applied  to  him  for  relief,  to 
enter  his  mines  and  work  for  a  certain  time,  leaving  the  chance  of  tlieir 
profits  to  their  own  labour :  this  was  at  all  times,  even  under  the  worst 
lack,  an  extremely  valuable  license.  The  influence  occasioned  by  this 
liberality  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  viceregal  government,  and  in  the 
year  1669,  disturbances  of  a  serious  nature  having  broken  out  at  Pnno,  in 
which  Salcedo  acted  a  conspicuous  part,  the  viceroy  proceeded  thither  in 
person,  arrested  him,  carried  him  to  Lima,  and  executed  him  as  a  public 
traitor.  His  mines  were  then  seized  by  the  Spanish  government,  and 
worked,  until  water  gained  access,  and  compelled  their  abandonment  near 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  and  at  a  moment  when,  accord- 
ing to  authentic  records,  confirmed  by  local  tradition,  pure  silver  was  cut 
in  solid  masses  from  the  solid  rock.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  no  accounts 
of  the  produce  of  these  mines  during  Salcedo's  life  exist,  the  archives  being 
destroyed.  A  document,  however,  has  been  furnished  by  the  provincial 
government  of  Pnno,  exhibiting  a  produce  for  a  short  period,  which,  if  it 
were  not  founded  on  official  records,  we  could  scarcely  believe.  From 
this  document  it  appears,  that  in  the  space  of  12  months  163,569  marks  of 
silver,  or  1,389,336^  dollars,  or  £31 1,925  Is.  ^d,  steriing  were  registered  at 
the  provincial  treasury ;  and  this  was  considered  as  a  very  ordinary  year^ 
since  in  another  12  months  the  amount  of  duties  paid  into  the  same  treasury 
amounted  to  more  than  a  million  of  dollars,  which,  at  the  rate  of  lljpre- 
cent,  supposes  the  produce  of  the  mines  to  have  been  1,240,000  marlu  of 
silver,  equal  to  10,540,000  dollars,  or,  in  British  money,  £2,108,000  ster- 
ling, within  the  space  of  one  year,  exclusively  of  what  was  manufactured 
or  carried  away  without  paying  any  duty.  This  produce  far  exceeds  any 
thing  of  the  kind  in  modem  times,  and  finds  a  parallel  only  in  the  rich 
mine  of  Somburete,  described  in  our  account  of  Mexico.  About  SO  years 
since,  the  mines  of  San  Jose  and  Laycaycota  were  still  very  productive, 
until  the  water  flowed  in,  for  draining  which  adits  were  commencefl,  but 
bad  management,  want  of  capital,  and  the  miseries  of  civil  war,  have  like- 
wise caused  their  abandonment.  These  mines,  however,  are  considered 
among  the  most  valuable  in  Peru,  and,  possessing  a  combination  of  advan- 
tages rarely  to  be  found  in  mining  speculations,  they  are  well  adapted  for 
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a  company  of  a  few  individiials  who  would  undertake  to  work  them,  and 
the  capital  reqmred  for  that  purpoee,  even  on  a  liberal  scale,  would  not 
exceed  £20,000  Bterling.     An  abundant  supply  of  miners  can  always  be 
obtained  from  the  numerous  Indian  population  collected  round  Puno,  the 
capital  of  the  department,  where  the  price  of  labour  is  not  more  than  two 
shillings  a-day.    No  expensive  European  machinery  is  requisite ;  the  com- 
pact nature  of  the  rock  dispenses  with  the  cost  of  arching  the  adits  and 
galleries ;  the  well-known  richness  of  the  ore  ensures  a  profitable  return ; 
and  the  capital  employed  would  be  repud  (says  Temple)  in  18  months 
from  the  period  of  commencing  operations.    It  is  confidently  asserted,  that 
the  mines  of  San  Jose  and  Laycaycota  might  in  a  short  period  be  made  to 
produce  a  quantity  of  silver  as  much  superior  to  that  which  they  gave 
Salcedo,  as  the  present  system  of  working  is  superior  to  that  practised  at 
the  time  when  that  unfortunate  individual  obtained  such  enormous  wealth 
from  them.     The  Puno  mining  district,  surrounded  by  arid  mountains,  is 
almost  destitute  of  wood,  the  only  fuel  used  being  the  dried  dung  of  do- 
mestic animak,  chiefly  of  the  lama  kind ;  consequently,  here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  process  of  amalgamadon  has  been  followed  on  nearly  as  rough  and 
unscientific  a  plan  as  when  introduced  in  1571.     The  richness  of  ^e  ores 
of  Puno,  and  their  frequent  associations  with  those  of  lead  and  copper, 
render  them  well  adapted  for  fusion,  yet  the  only  method  of  extracting  the 
silver  from  the  argentiferous  sulphurets  of  lead  and  copper  is  still  by 
amalgamation,  a  process  which,  however  well  executed,  considering  the 
nature  of  the  ores,  is  insufficient  for  obtaining  the  entire  silver  contained 
in  the  minerals,  whilst  the  lead  and  copper,  with  which  it  is  combined,  and 
which  bears  a  very  high  price  in  the  country,  is  lost  entirely  to  the  miner. 
Two-thirds  of  the  Puno  ores  being  of  this  kind,  are  peculiarly  well  adapted 
for  smelting  furnaces,  as  in  this  way  the  larger  portion  of  the  lead  and 
copper  will  be  saved,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  silver  be  produced,  than 
by  amalgamation.     At  present  the  loss  of  quicksilver  in  extracting  silver 
from  its  ores  in  the  few  amalgamation  works  about  Puno  and  Lampa  is 
from  15  to  25  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  silver  extracted,  whilst  in  the 
process  of  smelting,  the  whole  of  the  silver  may  be  obtained  at  an  eighth  of 
the  same  expense,  in  one-tenth  less  time,  consequently  with  infinitely  less 
labour ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  silver,  a  large  quantity  of  copper  and  lead 
may  be  reckoned  upon,  which  in  Pern  will  always  find  a  ready  market, 
and  produce  a  profitable  return.     As,  however,  a  smelting  establishment 
cannot  be  supported  in  the  vicinity  of  Puno  for  the  want  of  a  fall  of  water 
and  friel  requisite  for  the  purpose,  it  must  be  erected  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Titicaca  lake,  near  to  which,  in  the  district  of  Larecaja,  timber  of 
all  dimensions,  for  building  and  friel,  may  be  had  in  abundance.    The  ores 
might  be  picked  and  separated  from  the  matrix  at  the  mining  Hacienda, 
thence  carried  to  the  lake,  only  a  short  distance,  and  conveyed  in  boats 
across  it,  which  could  be  done  in  12  hours,  and  which  boata  could  be 
easily  constructed  and  kept  at  small  expense. 


CHAP.    V— ANCIENT  INHABITANTS,— GOVERNMENT,  RELIGION, 

AND  MANNERS  OF  THE  PERUVIANS. 

From  what  country  the  ancient  Peruvians  proceeded,  is  utterly  unknown  ; 
and  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  repeat  conjecture  where  we  have  not  facts. 
Their  early  history,  like  that  of  all  other  nations,  is  blended  with  fable ; 
the  very  nature  of  their  system  of  government,  which  was  evidently  theo- 
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cralicft]  tended  to  fable ;  and  aa  Uiey  had  no  other  method  of  oonreying 
the  history  of  past  events,  bat  by  tradition,  Uieir  annals  are  vagne  and 
unsatis&etory.  As  they  were  not  even  acquainted  with  the  mde  pictnre- 
writing  of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  they  had  no  other  resooroe  to  preserre 
the  memory  of  past  transactions,  but  the  noted  quipos^  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  wampum  of  the  North  American  savages.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  very  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  Peruvian  records,  which, 
Uiough  merely  traditionary,  have  served  as  the  ground-work  of  De  La 
Vega's  romantic  history  of  the  Incas,  firom  whom  he  himself  was  descended 
on  the  mother's  side.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  fabulous  nature  of 
their  history,  the  andent  Peruviana  were  the  most  interesting  people  of 
America,  having  even  in  several  instances,  approached  nigher  civiluation 
than  the  warlike  Mexicans.  It  is  customary  for  a  class  of  philosophers, 
who  see  nothing  but  error  and  deception  in  all  religions  whatsoever,  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  representing  the  horrible  effects  of  priestcraft,  and  in 
ascribing  all  the  evils  that  nuui  has  suffered  to  priests.  Yet  it  is  certain, 
that  from  the  state  of  pure  savagism,  it  was  never  by  philosophers,  but  by 
priests,  that  mankind  was  civilized.  When  America  was  discovered,  the 
civilization  of  its  different  tribes  was  precisely  proportioned  to  the  degree 
of  power  and  respectability  which  their  priests  enjoyed ;  and  this  authority 
of  the  priesthood,  was  not  the  consequence,  but  the  cause  of  an  improved 
state  of  society.  As  long,  indeed,  as  the  priest  continues  a  mere  juggler, 
the  people  continue  savages ;  his  triumph  is  but  the  ascendancy  of  vulgar 
cunning  over  bodily  strength,  and  though  feared,  he  is  neither  vener^ed 
nor  beloved.  But  when  a  more  commanding  spirit  arises,  when  connect- 
ing old  fables  and  dimly  remembered  truths  with  the  devices  of  an  ingeni- 
ous fancy,  he  lays  the  foundation  of  a  mythological  system,  from  that 
moment  the  improvement  of  his  tribe  begins.  A  ritual  worship  creates 
arts  for  its  embellishment  and  support ;  habits  of  settled  life  take  root  as 
soon  as  a  temple  is  founded,  and  a  city  grows  round  the  altar ;  the  men 
who  are  set  apart  for  the  service  of  the  gods,  and  who  are  exempted  from 
all  ordmary  occupations,  being  considered  as  superior  to  other  men  in 
knowledge,  soon  learn  to  consider  themselves  so,  and  really  become  so ; 
they  have  leisure  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  to  think  for  the  people,  and 
accordingly  it  is  among  them,  in  all  countries,  that  the  rudiments  of  science 
have  sprang  up,  and  no  nation  has  ever  yet  emerged  from  pure  savagism 
till  it  had  a  regular  priesthood.  The  Natches  and  Mexicans  were  the 
most  civilized  tribes  of  North  America ;  and  the  people  of  Bogota  and  the 
Peruvians,  in  South  America.  Among  all  these,  a  regular  priesthood  was 
established,  and  had  subsisted  for  centuries  before  the  discovery  of  America. 
Amongst  these,  till  that  important  event,  civilization  was  progressing, 
whilst  all  the  other  tribes  of  native  inhabitants  remained  in  their  pristine 
state  of  barbarism. 

In  this  savage  state  were  the  natives  of  Peru  when  Manco  Capac,  the 
first  of  the  Incas,  with  his  wife,  and  sister  Oello,  appeared  on  the  banks  of 
the  lake  Titicaca.  Their  persons  were  calculated  to  inspire  admiration 
and  respect ;  and  they  declared  themselves  to  be  the  children  of  the  sun, 
deputed  by  him,  in  pity  to  Uie  human  race,  to  civUize  their  manners,  and 
to  reclaim  them  from  their  barbarous  habits.  This  assertion  was  deemed 
worthy  of  credit  by  simple  savages,  and  Manco  Capac  found  a  people  wil* 
ling  to  receive  his  laws.  Having  thus  succeeded  in  gaining  over  to  hia 
side  a  connderable  number  of  adherents,  he  journeyed  northwards,  fixing 
his  rod  of  gold  in  the  ground  wherever  he  stopped  ;  he  said  that  he  bad 
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received  this  rod  from  his  fmtber  the  san,  and  that  he  wet  ordered  to  build 
a  dty  and  fix  his  resideiice  on  the  spot  where  the  rod  should  descend  oat 
of  sight  at  the  first  stroke.  On  his  way^  the  numher  of  his  adherents  con- 
tiniudly  increased ;  the  vale  of  Cosco  being  considered  as  an  eligible  place 
for  a  setdementy  the  golden  rod  disappeared^-— the  foundations  of  the  tem- 
ple of  the  son  were  laid,— Cosco,  the  ci^iital  of  his  new  empire^  was 
boilty— and  Tixgins  of  the  royal  blood  were  appointed  to  serve  at  the  altar 
of  the  new  dinnity. 

Hiis  important  event,  according  to  Peruvian  tradition,  took  place  in  the 
ISth  centiury,  or  400  years  before  the  epoch  of  the  conquest.  As  the 
reigns  of  12  Incas  intervened  between  the  foundation  of  the  empire  and 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  this  space  of  time  gives  upwards  of  33  years 
to  each  Inca ;  and  hence  some  historians,  thinking  this  mean  term  too  long 
for  12  successive  princes,  wiJ]  have  it  that  the  foundation  of  the  Peruvian 
regime  could  not  have  existed  above  240  yean  before  the  conquest.  But 
if  we  consider  the  genera]  longevity  of  the  natives  of  High  Peru,  and  that 
the  climate  of  Cusco  is  remarkably  salubrious,  there  is  no  improbability  in 
the  traditionary  statement.  The  names  of  die  Incas  are  the  following : 
1.  Manco  CapaCy  or  '  Manco  rich  in  virtue,'  the  appellation  given  him  by 
his  new  subjects,  and  assumed  as  the  distinctive  appellation  of  the  Inca 
sovereigns.  2.  SmcM  jRooa^  or  *  Sinchi  the  brave,*  son  of  Manco  Capac 
He  extended  his  dominions  60  miles  to  the  south  of  Cosco.  S.  Uoque 
Yupa$tqmy  who  subdued  many  tribes,  and  extraded  hia  kingdom  in  many 
directions.  4.  MaUa  Capac^  son  of  the  former,  also  subdued  several  dis- 
tricts, and  erected  many  eidifices.  5.  Capac  Yupanqui^  another  conqueror. 
6.  Inca  Boca  also  subdued  tome  littie  tribes  and  districts.  7.  Yahuas 
Hvacac,  8.  Inca  Bepac,  who  with  an  amy  of  30,000  men  conquered 
many  provinces  ;  the  chief  of  Tncma,  or  Tucnman,  is  said  to  have  paid 
him  homage  at  Cusco.  9.  Inca  Urco,  deposed  Hfter  eleven  days.  10. 
Packacutic  subdued  Janja,  Tarma,  and  other  provinces.  1 1.  Yupanqtd 
III.  carried  his  arms  to  the  river  Mauli,  in  Chili,  and  over  the  Mojos,  far 
to  the  east  of  the  Andes,  about  1450.  12.  Tupac  Yupanqui,  also  another 
conqueror.  13.  Huayna  Capac  subdued  as  far  as  Tnmbez,  nay,  the 
kingdom  of  Quito,  which  he  left  to  Atahualpa^  and  hb  own  sceptre  to  his 
eldest  son.  14.  Inii  Cast  Hualpa^  He  fought  a  bloody  battie  with  his 
brother  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cusco,  but  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner. 
15.  Aiakualpa  the  usurper,  who  reigned  at  the  time  when  Pisano  landed . 
at  Tnmbez,  and  was  treacherously  taken  prisoner  by  him  near  Caxamarca, 
and  beheaded  in  prison,— «  punbhment  which  he  had  infiicted  on  his  bro- 
ther and  legal  sovereign.  16.  Manco  Capac,  crowned,  with  perroiraion  of 
Pizarro,  at  Cusco.  Being  afterwards  defeated  by  the  Spaniards,  he  re- 
tired to  the  mountains,  and  died  in  1553.  17.  Sayri  Tupac  Amaru^  the 
last  of  the  Incas.  He  resigned  the  sovereignty  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
leaving  only  one  daughter,  who  married  Ones  de  Loyala,  a  Spanish  knight, 
from  whom  are  descended  the  marqnises  of  Oropesa  and  Altamira. 

From  this  short  sketch  of  Peruvian  history,  it  appears  that  the  monarchy 
of  the  Incas  extended  from  the  river  of  Tnmbez  in  S.  lat.  3**  30^,  exdusive 
of  Quito,  as  far  as  the  river  Mauli,  in  6.  lat.  35%  that  is  31^  degrees,  or 
nearly  J, 900  geographical,  or  2,150  British  miles.  Such  an  extent  of  ter- 
ritory may  well  deserve  the  name  of  an  empire,  while  the  Mexican  princes 
ruled  a  country  not  one- third  of  this  extent.  The  comparative  magnificence 
of  the  Peruvian  princes  is  not,  therefore,  surprising. 

Tlie  government  of  the  Incas  was  a  kind  of  theocracy.     They  not 
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merelf  claimed  the  honours  of  diriDe  mission,  hat  also  those  of  divine  de* 
eoent, — a  claim  never  advanced  hy  the  Mexican  monarchs.  Thb  belief  of 
their  divine  descent,  secored  for  the  Incas  the  nnbonnded  venoaUoo  of 
theb  sobjects.  Their  will  was  regarded  not  merely  as  that  of  an  absolote 
prince,  bat  as  that  of  their  divinity  and  ancestor,  the  san.  The  religion 
wluch  they  promulgated  was,  perlM4>s,  the  mildest  and  most  beneficent  of 
all  those  pretended  revelations  which  have  at  different  times,  and  in  diflEer* 
ent  regions,  been  palmed  apon  the  credality  of  man.  In  these  respects,  it 
had  no  parallel  in  America,  and  was  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  inhaman 
crnelty  of  the  Mexican  system.  The  monarchy  and  religion  of  the  Mexi- 
cans were  founded  alike  by  the  sword ;  those  of  the  Incas,  by  snperiority 
of  wisdom.  The  captives  taken  in  battle  were  not  immolated,  as  in  Mexico, 
bat  instmcted  in  the  arts  of  civilization.  The  priesthood  was  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  Incas  and  their  collateral  descendants.  The  high  priest  was 
always  either  a  brother,  or  ancle  of  the  Inca ;  in  other  provinces,  the  chief 
priest  was  an  Inca,  and  the  inferior  priests  were  of  the  principal  fiunilies. 
Some  antiiors  have  affirmed,  that,  besides  the  son,  an  intellectaal  energy 
or  soal,  that  animated  that  glorious  luminary,  called  Pachacamac^  was  abo 
worshipped;  while  others  have  conjecturcMl,  that  by  Fachacamac,  they 
onderstood  the  supreme  Creator  of  all  things.  The  oonjectoie  may  be 
possibly  true,  but  is  by  no  means  probable.  Such  refined  notions  aa  either 
that  of  a  soul  of  the  world,  or  of  an  invisible,  eternal,  and  self-existent 
Being,  the  sole  Creator  of  all  thmgs,  are  not  likely  to  have  existed  among 
the  Peruvians,  for  they  suppose  a  process  of  mental  inquiry  and  abstraction 
not  to  be  found  but  among  nations  who  have  far  advanced  in  speculative 
science.  But  whoever,  or  whatever  this  Pachacamac  was,  no  external 
worship  was  paid  to  him,  except  in  one  temple  in  a  valley  called  by  that 
name. 

A  number  of  select  females,  called  '  the  Virgins  of  the  sun,*  were  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  the  Divinity.  These  in  Cusoo,  were  all  of  the  royal 
femily ;  in  the  provinces,  they  were  of  the  noblest  families.  They  were 
admitted  into  convents  at  eight  years  of  age,  where  they  lived  a  life  of 
perpetual  retirement,  and  inviolable  virginity,  being  permitted  to  see  nei- 
ther man  nor  woman,  except  the  empress.  If  any  man  attempted  to  stain 
their  virgin-purity,  the  punishment  of  death  extended  not  merely  to  the 
offender,  but  to  the  whole  of  his  family ;  even  his  herds  and  .flocks  were 
destroyed,  his  house  razed  to  the  foundation,  and  his  lands  entirely  laid 
waste.  In  these  convents,  they  were  taught  to  spin,  weave,  and  sew. 
The  robes  worn  by  the  emperor  and  his  consort  on  solemn  occasions,  were 
prepared  by  their  hands,  whilst  others  of  them  dressed  the  victuals  of  the 
Inca.  The  priests,  equally  with  the  virgins,  were  devoted  to  a  life  of  per- 
petual celibacy,  none  but  the  empress  and  her  daughter  being  permitted  to 
see  or  converse  with  them.  The  Inca,  however,  might,  if  he  deemed  it 
proper,  take  any  of  the  royal  virgins  to  his  bed.  The  sacrifices  offered  to 
the  sun  were  partiy  animal,  and  partly  of  the  produce  of  the  ground. 
Many  of  the  Spanish  historians  assert  that  human  sacrifices  constituted  a 
part  of  their  worship ;  and  Acosta  affirms  that  200  infant-victims  were 
annually  offered  for  the  health  of  the  Inca.  But  these  assertions  are  flatly 
denied  by  De  la  Vega,  who,  though  he  admits  the  prevalence  of  human 
sacrifices  amongst  his  remote  and  rude  ancestors,  maintains  that  they  were 
abolished  by  the  Incas,  who  never  stained  the  altars  of  the  sun  with  human 
blood,  nor  conceived  that  their  beneficent  father  conld  be  pleased  with  such 
inhaman  rites.     Yet,  upon  the  death  of  an  Inca,  or  of  any  other  eminent 
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penoiiy  a  oomidenble  number  of  tfa«r  douwslics  wero  pm  to  ikorii,  ud 
interred  ronnd  their  guacasy  or  tombe,  that  they  nigfat  appear  in  the  next 
world  with  the  same  dignity,  and  be  served  with  the  same  respeeL  On 
the  death  of  Hnayna  Ctpae,  above  1,000  nctinia  were  doomed  to  accom- 
pany hiB  body  to  the  tomb.  Fonr  gpreat  annnal  featiTals  were  kept ;  the 
greatest  of  which  was  solemnized  at  the  sammer  solstice  in  honour  of  the 
snn  and  bis  descendants  the  Incas.  Besides  these,  then  wen  monthly 
festivals,  chiefly  observed  by  the  priests  within  their  temples.  A  perpetoal 
fin  was  preserved  in  the  great  temple  at  Cnsco,  and  the  other  temples 
ihrongbont  the  empire,  from  year  to  year,  under  the  inspection  of  the  vir- 
gins or  nnns. 

In  consequence  of  the  government  b^mg  a  theocracy,  admimsterad  by 
persons  of  supposed  divine  descent,  all  crimes  wen  poaished  capitally,  in- 
asmuch as  they  were  committed  not  merely  against  the  will  of  the  IncM, 
but  of  the  Deity.  But  the  dominion  of  the  Incas,  thoogh  the  moat  ahso- 
lute  of  all  despotisms,  was  mitigated  by  its  alliance  with  nligion.  Not  a 
forced,  but  a  willing  obedience  was  paid  by  a  simple  and  aninformed  peo- 
ple to  the  mandates  of  him  whom  they  believed  to  be  of  divine  origin,  and 
clothed  with  more  than  human  authority.  The  Inca,  eoasdoos  that  aoch 
submission  flowed  from  such  belief,  was  continually  reminded  of  a  diatiac- 
tion  which  prompted  him  to  imitate  that  beaefioent  power  wfaidi  he  waa 
supposed  to  represent.  In  consequence  of  this  mutaal  imprsssion,  there 
hardly  occurs  in  the  traditional  history  of  Peru  a  single  instanee  of  rebel- 
lion against  the  reigning  prince,  whilst  the  annals  of  Mexico  are  those  of 
blood ;  and  among  twelve  successive  Incas  there  was  not  one  tyrant. 

There  was  only  one  principal  temple  dedicated  to  the  sun.  This  teanple 
was  in  the  city  of  Cusco ;  it  was  built  of  freestone,  but  its  form  unde- 
scribed.  The  riches  of  the  interior  are  said  to  have  been  imuMmae.  The 
walls  were  incrusted  internally  with  gold ;  and  of  gold  was  the  figure  of 
the  sun,  of  great  magnitude,  covering  one  side  of  the  temple.  This  figure 
was  round,  like  its  original,  with  rays  diverging  from  every  part  of  its 
circumference.  On  eadi  side  of  it  were  thrones  of  gold,  on  ^Hiich  were 
placed,  in  a  sittmg  posture,  the  bodies  of  the  deceased  Incas.  Its  gates 
were  of  gold  ;  and  a  cornice  of  gold,  a  yard  deep,  surrounded  the  top  of 
the  walls  on  the  outside.  In  every  part  of  the  temple,  were  exhibited,  by 
way  of  ornament,  representations  in  gold,  of  almost  every  object  with 
which  the  Peruvians  were  acquainted.  Besides  these,  were  other  rooms 
full  of  images ;  one,  in  particular,  in  which  was  a  silver  statoe  of  the  moon, 
with  a  female  face,  seated  on  a  silver  throne.  On  each  side  of  this  image, 
were  placed,  on  silver  thrones,  the  bodies  of  their  deceased  queens,  em- 
balmed like  those  of  their  husbands  the  Incas,  with  such  art  that  they 
seemed  alive.  To  this  image  of  the  moon,  as  sist»  and  wife  of  the  sun, 
and  mother  of  the  Incas,  the  Peruvians  sacrificed.  All  the  immense  riches 
of  this  celebrated  temple  were  seiaed  by  the  Spaniards.  Besides  this  chief 
temple,  there  were  other  four  temples  in  Cusco,  all  of  a  pyramidal  form ; 
they  were  richly  decorated,  and  called  the  temple  of  the  moon,  the  temple 
of  the  stars,  the  temple  of  the  rainbow,  and  the  temple  of  the  thunder, 
which  were  all  accounted  servants  and  attendants  of  the  sun,  and  were 
woiahipped  with  inferior  homage.  Thoee  of  the  rainbow  and  the  thander, 
were  adorned  wiUi  gold,  the  other  two  with  silver.  To  these  temples 
was  appended  a  large  court  for  the  priests,  where  they  were  wont  to  meet 
and  consult  on  religious  matters. 

The  landa  throughout  the  whole  empire  were  divided  by  the  Incas  into 
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four  (MutBy  bat  whether  of  equal  or  aneqaal  dunenaom  is  ufeknowik  These 
were  leipecttTely  allotted  to  the  Sun,  or  the  maintenance  of  religion ;  the 
support  of  the  poor  of  every  kind ;  the  maintenanoe  of  each  family ;  and 
that  of  the  Incaa.  In  thia  order  waa  the  land  tilled  aa  well  as  diatnlmted, 
for  all  ranks  joined  together  in  the  cnltimtion  of  eadi  part.  Hie  prodnce 
waa  lodged  in  granaries;  and  distributed  thence,  aa  neeesnty  required, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose.  By  thia 
singular  distribution  of  the  whole  tenitflHryy  as  well  as  by  its  mode  of  colti' 
▼ation,  clashing  interests  were  prerented,  and  mutual  snbserriency  to  each 
other  s  wel£tfe  waa  preaerred.  Thua  eonstitntedy  the  Peruvians  resembled 
a  great  family,  the  union  of  whose  members  by  the  joint  ooncnrrence  of  a 
common  religion  and  a  common  interest»  was  so  complete  as  to  have  no 
parallel  in  any  country  of  the  American  continent.  But  though  thus 
strongly  cemented,  the  inequality  of  ranks  waa  fully  established  amongst 
them.  A  great  body  of  the  people,  denominated  Yanacanoi,  were  alaves. 
Their  garb  and  houses  were  different  in  form  from  those  of  the  freemen ; 
and,  like  the  Tamemet  of  Mexico,  they  were  employed  in  every  kind  of 
servile  and  laborious  work.  Immediately  above  these  were  the  freemen, 
but  distinguished  by  no  official  or  hereditary  dignity.  Above  these  were 
the  OrefoneSf  a  species  of  nobles,  who,  in  pea^  as  well  as  in  war,  filled 
the  chief  employments  of  the  state.  At  the  head  of  all  were  *  the  children 
of  the  sun,'  who,  by  their  extraordinary  privileges,  were  as  much  exalted 
above  the  Orejones,  as  these  latter  were  above  the  conmion  peq>le.  At 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  the  lowest  orders,  or  the  Yanacanas,  or  1 
slaves,  joined  the  conquerors  for  the  sake  of  nominal  freedom,  a  drcum* 
stance  that  proved  very  detrimental  to  the  Peruvians. 

Agiiculture  waa  better  known,  and  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  in 
Peru,  than  in  any  other  pert  of  Spanish  America.  Manure  and  canals  of 
irrigation  to  fertilize  and  water  the  soil  where  it  was  barren  and  dry  were 
common  in  Peru,— «  singular  proof  of  art  and  industry,  unknown  in  other 
parts  of  America.  As  the  natives  were  unacquainted  with  the  plough,  a 
kind  of  hoe  or  mattock  was  employed  to  supply  the  defect.  So  hononr- 
able  was  the  profession  of  agriculture,  that  the  children  of  the  sun  at  Cusco, 
aet  an  annual  example  of  industry,  by  cultivating  a  field  with  their  own 
hands,  which  they  denominated  Uieir  triumph  over  the  earth.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  laudable  example  of  the  Incas,  and  unremitting  industry  of 
tiie  people,  was  the  nnfrequency  of  famines  in  Pem,-thou^  a  country 
much  less  fertile  than  Mexico,  where  these  were  frequent. 

The  food  of  the  Pemvians  was  chiefly  regetables,  of  which  they  gene- 
rally made  two  meals  a-day,  being  sparing  in  their  diet  As  intoxication 
was  severely  prohibited  by  the  Incas,  this  vice  was  by  no  means  so  preva- 
lent among  them  as  among  the  Mexicans.  Their  ordinary  divenions  were 
numerous,  but  among  them  martial  exercises  and  foot-races  held  a  diie 
place.  The  common  people  were  foibidden  to  hunt ;  this  favourite  diver- 
sion being  reserved  for  the  nobles.  A  general  bunting-match  was  per- 
formed annually  by  order  of  the  Inca,  to  destroy  the  wild  animals ;  but 
female  deer  were  allowed  to  escape,  if  not  too  old  to  have  young.  The 
flesh  of  the  slain  animals  was  divided  amongst  the  people ;  as  also  the  wool 
of  the  slain  glamas,  but  that  of  the  vicuna  was  reserved  for  the  children  of 
the  sun.  Nothing  was  accounted  so  disgraoefal  in  Peru  as  idleness.  By 
the  strict  orders  of  the  Incas,  this  vice  was  severely  prohibited ;  every  man, 
even  the  highest  ranks,  was  instructed  in  some  mechanical  profession  or 
trade ;  and,  as  owing  to  the  want  of  an  alphabet  in  Peru,  there  was  no 
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reading*,  imich  of  their  leisura  dme  vns  occupied  in  tbeae  pnraoits.  Ar^ 
des  neeesiuy  for  domestic  use  were  manulacliired  by  each  for  himself. 
No  man  was  by  profession  a  weaver,  a  shoemaker,  or  a  tailor,  but  every 
man  was  skilled  in  these  arts.  This  circumstance,  however  much  it  might 
facilitate  the  exertions  of  individual  genins,  was  certainly  detrimental  to  the 
perfection  of  the  arts  in  general ;  for  wherever  particular  professions  are 
exercised  by  particular  persons,  comparative  perfection  is  soon  attained. 
In  the  mechanical  arts  their  progress  was  considerable.  They  had  gold- 
smiths and  mlversmiths,  who  made  a  variety  of  articles  for  ornament  and 
use.  They  had  not  anvils  of  iron,  but  used  for  that  purpose  a  polished 
stone.  Their  hammen  had  no  handles  to  add  to  the  force  of  the  stroke. 
Instead  of  bellows,  long  pipes  were  used,  through  which  tiiey  blew  with 
their  mouths  into  the  fin.  When  the  article  was  sufiEidently  heated,  they 
took  it  from  the  fire  with  a  stick.  Their  fonnderies  were  all  in  the  open 
air ;  they  having  discovered  that  the  steam  of  metal,  when  confined^  is  preju- 
dicial to  health.  Instead  of  iron,  copper  or  flint  was  JUfid  in  constructing 
their  hatchets.  They  had  neitiier  saws,  nor  planes,  nor  augurs ;  nor  any 
thing  to  supply  the  place  of  nails,  except  cords.  Their  masons  used  sharp 
pebbles  or  flints  in  dhaping  or  polishing  tiieir  stones.  With  the  mechanic^ 
powers  they  were  unacquainted, — ^tiie  lever  perhaps  excepted.  Every 
thing  was  accomplished  by  the  accumulation  of  human  strength,  brute 
animals  never  having  been  used  to  aid  their  efimts.  Their  threads  were 
made  of  the  sinews  of  animals,  the  fibres  of  plants,  or  the  bark  of  trees ; 
their  combs  were  thcmis  set  in  the  side  of  a  piece  of  cane ;  their  razors 
were  sharp  flints ;  and  their  mirrors  burnished  copper. 

In  arithmetic,  they  counted  by  strings  of  various  colours,  on  which  they 
made  knots.  By  tiiis  mode,  strange  as  it  appears  to  us,  the  Peruvians 
could  add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide,  as  expeditiously  as  Europeans 
by  the  aid  of  figures.  Their  geometry  proceeded  no  forther  than  the  mea- 
surement of  th^  lands,  and  fixing  the  boundaries  of  their  provinces ;  but 
they  had  maps  of  several  parts  of  the  country,  and  particularly  one  of  the 
city  of  Cnseo  and  its  vicinity,  wMch  woidd  not  have  disgraced  an  Euro- 
pean artist.  Their  astronomy  was  confined  to  observations  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  the  planet  Venus.  They  ascertained  by  the  motions  of  Venus, 
that  she  differed  from  other  stars ;  and  notfed  the  change,  increase,  and 
decrease  of  the  moon,  lliey  knew  the  annual  revolutions  of  the  sun,  and 
marked  tiie  equinoctial,  and  the  winter  and  summer  solstices.  The  former 
was  ascertained  by  certain  pillars  erected  for  the  purpose,  which  at  that 
period  gave  no  shadow ;  the  latter  was  ascertained  by  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun  in  a  direct  line  with  a  range  of  towers  built  in  a  direction  pro- 
per im  that  purpose.  Of  the  true  figure  of  the  earth,  they  were  utterly 
ignorant ;  as  also  of  tiie  cause  and  nature  of  eclipses,  especially  tiiose  of 
the  sun,  which  they,  in  common  with  many  other  ancient  nations,  ima- 
gined to  be  occasioned  by  their  sins.  Their  annual  periods  were  com- 
puted by  solar  revolutions ;  and  by  that  of  the  moon  they  regulated  their 
months,  which  were  divided  into  four  quarters  of  seven  days  each,  so  that 
their  week  was  that  of  the  old  world. 

Their  poetry  and  their  philosophy  were  alike  superficial ;  but  their  mor- 
ality, however  lame  and  imperfect,  was  far  superior  to  that  of  the  other 
American  tribes.  Parental  authority  and  filial  submission  were  strongly 
inculcated  amongst  them.  Strict  subordination  prevailed  through  every 
department  of  society,  from  the  Inca  to  the  meanest  subject.  Over  every 
ten  families  was  placed  a  decnrion,  whose  business  was  to  watch  their  con- 
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dncty  to  see  that  they  were  indnstrioiWy  to  provide  them  with  seed  to  sow 
their  lands,  and  with  necessaries,  if  they  laboured  under  a  want  of  mtber, 
and  to  look  to  the  sick  and  aged.  Over  every  50  families  was  placed 
another  inspector.  Over  100  fiunilies  another  was  appointed ;  and  so  on 
progressively  to  1000  families,  over  whom  was  the  highest  inspector. 
Over  all  these  was  a  national  censor,  who  examined  the  conduct  of  all 
these  inspectors  down  to  the  decorion,  who  in  their  torn  were  subjected  to 
each  other's  inspection.  The  chief  officers  of  state  were  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  national  censor.  Not  only  the  families,  but  the  individuals 
under  each  decurion,  were  carefully  reg^tered,  and  every  change  induced 
by  marriages,  births,  or  deaths,  was  exactly  noted ;  so  that  the  Inca  could 
in  a  very  short  time  be  informed  of  the  actual  state  and  population  of  his 
empire.  All  this  minute  mechanism  and  close  inspection  proves  the  des- 
potism of  the  system ;  but  if  tradition  is  to  be  credited,  the  powers  €i 
government  were  never  abused.  Polygamy  was  prohibited ;  children  re- 
mained under  the  care  of  their  parents  till  25 ;  and  marriage  contracted 
before  that  period,  without  parental  consent,  was  declared  illegal.  None 
were  allowed  to  marry  out  of  their  own  tribe ;  but  the  Incas  being  believed . 
to  be  of  divine  descent,  each  reigning  prince  was  obliged  to  marry  his 
nearest  female  relation,  to  preserve  the  purity  of  his  blood.  In  otben, 
incest  was  punished  with  death ;  as  also  adultery,  murder,  robbery,  and 
indeed  every  crime,  all  their  punishments  being  capital.  The  rule  of  their 
morality  was  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  Inca,  descendant  of  the  siin,  their 
chief  if  not  sole  divinity.  An  action  was  not  considered  good  or  bed  in 
itself,  or  in  reference  to  society,  but  simply  as  it  was  enjoined  or  prohilnted 
by  the  Incas. 

But  the  chief  proofs  of  Peruvian  grandeur,  industry,  art,  and  civilisation, 
are  found  in  their  public  roads,  aqueducts,  and  buildings.     From  the  mar- 
ket-place of  Cusco,  issued  four  roads,  running  towards  Uie  extremities  of 
the  empire,  in  the  direction  of  the  four  cardinal  points.     These  running 
north  and  south,  were  each  1,500  miles  in  length.     One  of  these  was 
carried  along  the  sea^shore,  through  the  plains ;  and  another  along  the  high 
ridge  of  the  Andes,  which  still  remains  in  many  places  entire, — a  work  of 
stupendous  labour,  carried  over  mountains  and  valleys,  and  places  almost 
inaccessible  to  human  foot,  and  at  heights  equalling  that  of  Mont  Blanc.^ 
The  road  was  15  feet  broad,  paved  with  laige  and  smooth  flags,  and  fenced 
with  a  bank  of  turf  on  each  side,  and  to  preserve,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
level  of  the  road,  the  hollows  were  filled  up,  and  eminences  levelled.     At 
proper  distances,  tamhas^  or  lodging-houses,  accompanied  with  other  build- 
ings for  storehouses,  were  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Inca  and 
his  attendants,  when  journeying  through  his  dominions.     This  monument 
is  a  decisive  proof  how  for  the  Peruvians  had  advanced  in  civilization  be- 
yond all  other  American  tribes,  not  even  excepting  the  Mexicans,  to  whom 
public  roads  were  hardly  known.     Even  in  civilized  Europe,  it  was  long 
before  such  useful  modes  of  facilitating  communication  were  adopted.   The 
Roman  roads,  so  justly  admired  for  their  length,  solidity,  and  durability, 
and  as  monuments  of  former  power  and  high  civilization,  were  destroyed 
by  the  destructive  inroads  of  the  barbarians ;  and  at  the  time  when  the 
Spaniards  entered  Pern,  no  European  state  could  boast  of  any  work  of 

'  This  immense  eleration,  however,  has  contrihuted  to  the  superior  preserration  of 
the  road ;  and  aa  the  Peruvians  were  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  draught-animals, 
and  carts  and  carriages,  which  wear  out  roads  much  more  rapidly  than  the  tread    of 
human  feet,  this  circumstance  has  also  tended  to  preserve  it  almost  entire. 
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public  utility  to  be  compared  with  this  great  pablic  road  of  the  Incas.  As 
the  Pemyiaaa  were  vnacqaainted  with  the  use  of  arches,  and,  from  the 
want  of  tools,  could  work  but  on  a  limited  scale  in  wood,  they  could  not 
construct  bridges  either  of  stone  or  of  timber,  orer  those  innumerable  and 
impassable  torrents  which  crossed  their  great  roads :  to  supply  this  defect, 
ingenuity  sug^^ted  the  device  of  rope-bridges,  pretty  similar  in  construe* 
tion  to  the  sangkas,  or  rope-bridges  constructed  by  the  natires  of  Tibet 
and  northern  Hindostan.  In  the  lower  plains,  the  rirers  were  passed  in 
balxas^  or  floats  furnished  with  masts  and  sails,  by  means  of  which  these 
balsas  could  not  only  go  swiftly  before  the  wind,  but  reer  about,  and  tack 
with  great  celerity.  In  this,  the  Peruvians  excelled  all  the  other  Ameri- 
can tribes,  who  were  only  acquainted  with  the  oar.  As  Peru  is  a  dry  and 
sterile  region,  not  only  irrigating  canals,  but  also  aqueducts  were  built,  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of  water,  and  to  convey  it  from  one  place  to  another. 
Renaains  of  these  aqueducts  (says  Humboldt)  are  still  found  in  the  mari- 
time part  of  Peru,  extending  from  three  to  four  miles.  The  Spaniards 
destroyed  these  solid  and  useful  works ;  and  that  part  of  Peru  has  since 
become  another  Persia, — a  desert  destitute  of  vegetation. 

The  solidity  of  their  stone- structures  was  astonishing.     Their  architec- 
ture was  limited,  indeed,  to  the  wants  of  a  nation  of  mountuneers ;  it  had 
neither  columns,  nor  pilasters,  nor  circular  arches.     Inhabiting  a  rocky 
country  and  elevated  plains  almost  destitute  of  trees,  they  were  not  led, 
like  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  imitate  in  their  architecture  the  details  of 
a  construction  in  wood.     Simplicity,  symmetry,  and  solidity,  were  the 
three  distinguishing  features  of  Peruvian  buildings.     Tlie  temple  of  Cay- 
ambo,  the  palaces  of  the  Incas  at  Callo  and  Cannar,  the  ruins  of  Tiaha- 
anacu  and  of  the  fortress  of  Cusco,  are  all  proofs  of  this.    The  ruins  of  the 
temple  of  the  sun  at  Cusco,  are  formed  of  stones  15  and  16  feet  square, 
and  which,  though  of  the  roost  irregular  shapes  imaginable—as  the  Peru- 
vians were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  hewing  them  to  a  particular  form — are 
yet  joined  so  exactly  that  not  the  least  void  is  perceptible.     Acosta  mea- 
sured some  stones  which  were  38  feet  long,  18  feet  broad,  and  6  feet 
thick  ;  stones  of  the  same  enormous  size,  were  found  at  the  ruins  of  Tia- 
fauanacn ;  those  used  in  the  palace  at  Cannar  were  not  so  large,  none  ex- 
ceeding eight  feet  long.     ITie  stones  are  still  more  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  their  shapes  than  for  their  size,  and  were  for  the 
most  part  joined  together  without  cement.     It  is  not,  however,  strictly 
true — as  has  been  asserted  by  Robertson  and  others — that  the  Peruvians 
were  ignorant  of  the  properties  and  use  of  mortar:  Humboldt  and  his 
companions  recognized  cement  in  the  walls  of  Cannar,  and  in  the  three 
palaces  of  the  Inca  at  Llano  de  Pullal,  each  of  which  u  more  than  190 
feet  long.    The  walls  of  Cannar  are  of  freestone,  20  feet  high,  and,  includ- 
ing the  fortifications,  more  than  480  feet  long.    The  cement  of  these  walls, 
and  the  other  buildings  at  Pullal,  is  a  mixture  of  small  stones  and  argilla- 
ceous marl,  which  effervesces  with  acids,  and  is  a  true  mortar,  which 
Humboldt  detached  in  considerable  portions  with  a  knife,  by  digging  into 
the  interstices,  which  were  left  between  the  parallel  layers  of  the  stones. 
Not  only  was  this  marly  mortar  employed  in  the  great  edifices  of  Parica- 
tambo,  but  even  a  kind  of  asphaltum  or  bitumen  was  used, — a  mode  of 
construction  known  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  firom  the 
remotest  antiquity.     One  great  defect  in  their  buildings  arose  from  the 
want  of  windows ;  all  the  light  ^nras  from  the  doors,  so  that  the  interior  of 
their  buildings  was  dark  and  gloomy. 

Vf.  Q 
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Sacfa  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  ancieat  Peravians,  their  religion,  cinl 
gorernment,  mannen,  cnstoaiB,  and  what  progreM  they  had  made  in  lb# 
mechanic^  arts,  as  far  as  can  be  deduced  from  traditionary  records,  and  the 
remains  of  their  roads,  bnildings,  and  antionities. 


CHAP.  VI.— POPULATION,  MANNERS,  AND  CUSTOMS. 

The  population  of  Pern  Proper  appears  never  to.  have  been  great ;  and 
BoQguer  has  observed  that  the  mins  of  the  ancient  villages  are  generally 
30  miles  distant  from  each  other.  In  all  the  dominions  of  the  Incas,  Cnseo 
was  the  only  place  that  was  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  a  dty ;  the 
people  every  where  else  lived  in  detached  habitations  dispersed  over  the 
country,  or,  at  the  utmost,  settled  in  small  villages*     From  the  nature  of 
the  country,  its  population  never  could  have  been  very  great.     It  is  cer- 
tain, that  though  the  Indian  population  have  greatly  declined  in  nnmben 
since  the  loss  of  their  independence,  yet  the  declension  has  not  been  so 
great  as  some  authors  have  asserted.     A  Peruvian  author,  named  Feyjoo, 
who  wrote  in  1763,  affirmed  that  according  to  an  enumeration  of  the  in- 
habitants  of -Peru,  made  by  the  archbishop  of  Lima,  in  1551,  there  were 
8,258,000  Indians.     By  an  enumeration,  made  in  1793,  by  orders  of  the 
viceroy  Gil  Lemos,  the  number  of  Indians  did  not  exceed  600,000.    If 
the  former  statement,  therefore,  had  been  true,  the  present  native  popula- 
tion would  not  have  amounted  to  I- 13th  of  its  former  number.     The  as- 
sertion of  Feyjoo,  however,  is  enUrely  false,  for,  on  a  careful  inspection  of 
the  archives  of  Lima,  by  father  Cisneros,  it  has  been  discovered  that  tliis 
supposed  population  of  more  than  8^00,000,  rests  on  no  historical  docu- 
ment; and  Fe)joo    has  since  confessed,  that  his  assertion  was  merely 
founded  on  a  suppositious  calculation  from  the  enumeration  of  so  many 
ruined  towns  since  the  era  of  the  conquest,  which  seemed  to  him  strong 
proofs  of  an  immense  population.     As  the  examination  of  error  frequently 
leads  to  the  discovery  of  truth.  Father  Cisneros  found,  on  searching  the 
archives  of  the  1 6th  century  deposited  at  Lima,  that  the  viceroy  Toledo 
estimated,  from  an  examination  which  he  made  in  person  of  the  kingdom 
of  Peru  from  Tumbez  to  Chnquisaca— which  is  nearly  the  extent  of  the 
present  republic— only  about  1,500,000  Indians,  or  900,000  more  than 
the  present  number.     But  as  the  ancient  empire  of  the  Incas  contained,  in 
addition  to  the  present  bounds  of  the  viceroyalty,  the  kingdom  of  Quito, 
and  great  part  of  La  Plata  and  Chili,  its  population  was  probably  upwards 
of  4,500,000  persons,  when  in  its  most  flourishing  state.     The  number  of 
Creoles,  Spaniards,  Negroes,  Mulattoes,  Mestizoes,  and  Sambos,  amounted 
in  1793,  to  476,122  persons.     Of  this  number,  the  Mestizoes  composed 
240,000,  and  the  whites  130,000  persons.     This,  combined  with  600,000 
Indians,  gives  a  total  of  1,076,122  persons,  as  the  total  population  of  the 
whole  viceroyalty.     But  the  census  of  1793  was  made  with  little  care, 
and  the  Indians  have  so  many  reasons  to  conceal  their  real  numbers,  that 
the  returns  were  considerably  under  the  real  truth.     Estalla,  therefore, 
estimated  the  population  of  Peru  at  1,400,000  or  at  least  1,300,000  per- 
sons,    llie  latest  returns  we  have  seen  state  it  at  1,700,000. 

The  declension  of  the  Indian  population  is  owing,  not  merely  to  the 
inhumanity  of  the  first  conquerors  and  the  mistaken  policy  of  the  Spanish 
government,  but  to  many  other  causes,  as  the  labours  of  the  mhies,  the 
ravages  of  imported  European  diseases,  and  the  abuse  of  intoxicatii^ 
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liquors.  This  last  circumstanbe  is  most  effidently  destracUve.  Ulloft  says 
tlwt  the  use  of  spirits  is  fatal  to  more  Indians  in  one  year  than  the  mines 
are  in  fifty.  The  Indians  of  the  Sierras,  or  high  coontry,  are  so  immo- 
derately fond  of  ardent  spirits,  ^at  they  are  often  found  dead  in  the  fields 
at  break  of  day,  from  the  debauch  of  the  preceding  night.  In  1759,  the 
goiremment  was  obliged  to  prohibit  entirely  the  use  of  spiritaoos  liquors, 
on  acccmnt  of  an  epidemic  ferer  then  raging  among  the  Indians,  which 
owed  its  destructive  powers  in  a  great  measure  to  their  habits  of  drunken- 
ness. It  is  difficult  to  assign  the  real  cause  or  causes  of  this  extraordinary 
propensity  to  this  brutish  vice*  If  we  are  to  believe  their  traditionary 
history,  it  was  unknown  to  their  ancestors  the  ancient  Peruvians ;  and  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  any  intoxicating  beverage,  was  strictly  foibidden  by 
the  Incas.  Those  idle  and  slothful  habits  which  they  have  contracted  since 
the  conquest,  contrasted  with  the  laborious  pursuits  of  their  ancestors,  and 
a  conscious  and  ever  present  sense  of  their  fallen  and  servile  condition,  and 
the  imposaihiHty  of  ever  recovering  their  pristine  importance,  may  have 
paved  the  way  for  this  degrading  vice.  Drinking  and  gambling  are,  as  It 
is  well  known,  vices  peculiar  to  the  savage  tribes,  where  ignorance  and 
idleness  form  the  predominant  feature  of  their  character.  The  measles 
and  small  pox  also  carry  off  vast  numbers.  A  pestilential  fever,  in  1720, 
swept  away  the  inhabitants  of  whole  villages,  and  caused  ever3rwhere  the 
greatest  mortality.  Another  cause,  which  is  continually  diminishing  the 
aboriginal  race,  and  which  must  finally  extirpate  it,  is  the  progress  of  the 
other  castes.  It  is  observed,  that  wherever  the  Indians  are  settled  along 
with  the  Spaniards,  their  numbers  decrease.  Emigrations  of  the  natives  to 
the  adjacent  viceroyalties,  are  frequetft  and  numerous,  which  also  tends  to 
diminish  their  numbers. 

The  Peruvians,  Hke  the  Mexicans,  are  copper  coloured.  According  to 
Humboldt,  this  colour  is  peculiar  to  the  whole  American  races,  from  La- 
brador to  the  Straits  of  Magellan ;  and  climate  he  affirms  to  have  no  per- 
ceptible influence  on  their  complexion :  some  tribes  may  be  darker  than 
others,  but  this  is  independent  of  climate.  The  natives  of  the  Rio  Neg^o 
are  darker  than  those  of  the  Lower  Oroonoko,  though  they  enjoy  a  much 
cooler  temperature.  Near  the  source  of  the  Oroonoko,  there  are  tribes  of 
a  very  light  complexion,  surrounded  by  other  tribes  much  swarthier.  The 
Indians  of  Chili,  and  on  the  tops  of  the  Andes,  are  as  dark  as  the  in- 
habitants of  the  plains ;  though  the  former  are  clothed,  and  the  latter  go 
almost  naked,  and  those  parts  of  the  body  which  are  constantly  covered, 
are  as  dark  as  those  which  are  always  exposed.  The  Mexicans  are  darker 
than  the  natives  of  Quito;  and  those  who  live  near  the  Rio  Gila  are 
swarthier  than  those  of  Guatimala.  Contrary  to  the  information  obtained 
by  Volney  concerning  the  North  American  Indians,  Humboldt  maintains 
that  in  all  Spanish  America  the  children  of  the  Indians  are  copper-coloured 
from  the  moment  of  their  birth ;  and  the  caciques,  who  are  always  clothed, 
have  all  parts  of  their  body  of  the  same  copper  colour,  except  the  palms 
of  their  hands  and  the  soles  of  their  feet.  The  Peruvians  generally  have 
beards  more  or  less,  though  less  than  those  of  the  Mexicans ;  there  are 
individuals,  however,  who  have  neither  hair  nor  beard.  Their  hair  is  black, 
lank,  coarse,  long,  and  shining,  and  seldom  changes  to  grey.  Unless  their 
days  are  shortened  by  intoxication,  the  Indians  are  a  long-lived  race. 
They  suffer  less  from  wounds  or  bruises,  and  are  less  subject  to  personal 
deformities  than  the  other  castes.  A  crooked  spine  is  not  seen  amongst 
them  ;  and  very  few  of  them  are  squint-eyed  or  lame.     In  the  provinces 
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afflicted  with  thote  glandular  swellings,  called  goUreSf  eommon  in  higli 
Alpine  regions,  the  Indians  are  exempted  from  them,  and  even  the  Mesti- 
zoes rarely  suffer  from  that  malady. 

Besides  the  race  of  Pemvian  Indians,  many  other  Indian  trihes  exist  on 
the  east  of  the  Andes,  in  the  Montana  Real,  and  on  the  Upper  Marenon 
and  its  trihntary  streams.  The  number  of  Indian  tribes  in  the  Montana 
Real  and  St4>pe  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  amount  to  25,  according  to 
Father  Giryal,  of  whom  he  pretends  to  hare  con?erted  4,  the  Panos^  Cam- 
hoif  Cldpeot^  and  Pirot.  The  common  deity  of  all  these  tribes  is  the 
Moon ;  hut  they  dread  a  demon  called  the  iVtigt,  whom  they  regard  as  the 
cause  of  all  their  calamities.  Their  chief  food  is  the  flesh  of  beasts  and  birds. 
No  chief  is  acknowledged  by  them,  except  during  war,  when  he  who  is 
thought  to  have  most  courage  and  cunning  is  elected.  But  before  he  is 
admitted  to  the  chief  command,  he  is  subjected  to  many  cruel  proofs  of  his 
constancy  and  courage,  one  of  them  being  a  most  severe  whipping.  The 
men  wear  a  coat  of  coarse  cotton,  while  the  women  only  gird  their  loins 
wiih  the  chUundi,  Their  heads  are  adorned  with  the  brilliant  plumage  of 
birds,  but  their  bodies  and  faces  are  tatooed  with  various  colours.  Some 
tribes  are  more  humane  and  courteous  ;  while  others,  as  the  Casivas  and 
CarapachaSy  are  cannibals.  The  latter,  however,  and  the  numerous  tribe 
of  the  Chipeof,  are  of  so  fair  a  colour,  and  so  ample  a  beard,  that  they 
resemble  the  Europeans.  Both  these  tribes  being  situated  on  the  Pachitea 
and  its  vicinity,  between  7^  35'  and  8®  S.  lat.  this  sbgular  circumstance 
defies  all  the  theories  of  the  influence  of  climate  upon  the  human  race. 

Among  all  the  tribes  on  this  part  of  the  genuine  Maranon,  circumcision  is 
practised  among  the  men,  and  excision  among  the  women.  Polygamy  is 
general,  and  the  wives  are  often  repudiated,  but  may  wed  other  husbands. 
Two  sisters  are  frequently  married  to  the  same  husband,  and  caprice  alone 
regulates  their  connexions.  The  Carapachas  are  asserted  by  Girval  to 
be  possessed  of  unrivalled  beauty  of  face  and  form,  the  women  being  equal 
to  the  Georgians  and  Circassians.  Yet  their  guttural  pronunciation  is  like 
the  barking  of  dogs;  and  when  they  speak,  they  stnke  on  their  thighs 
with  great  noise.  The  CapanaguaSf  a  tribe  on  the  Mague,  dress  and  eat 
their  dead,  and  think  this  action  meritorious  I  They  are,  however,  said  to 
be  one  of  the  most  humane  tribes.  The  women  of  the  Indian  tribes  on  the 
Rio  Napo,  are  said  to  be  warlike ;  when  visited  by  Reqaina,  he  found  that 
when  the  husbands  were  absent  hunting  or  fishing,  they  were  ready  to 
defend  their  hovels  and  children.  The  women  of  the  Omagtias,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ynpnra,  go  wholly  naked.  The  Omaguas  inhabit  the  banks 
of  the  Maranon,  from  60  leagues  below  the  mouth  of  the  Napo,  to  14 
leagues  below  that  of  the  Yutay,  including  the  islands  in  the  river,  an  ex- 
tent of  200  leagues.  Their  settlements  were  so  numerous  in  the  time  of 
Acuna,  in  1638,  that  Teixeira  never  lost  sight  of  them  all  that  distance ; 
and  for  50  leagues  N.  and  S.  of  the  Maranon,  no  other  settlements  were  in 
sight  of  the  banks,  such  was  their  superiority.  The  name  Omaguas  signi- 
fies *  Flat  heads,'  from  a  custom  once  common  with  them  of  confining  the 
forehead  and  occiput  of  their  infants  between  two  boards,  to  make  them 
perfectly  flat,  in  order  to  resemble  the  full  moon,  which  is  their  standard  of 
beauty  for  the  human  face ;  the  skull  consequently  grows  out  at  the  sides, 
and  is  more  like  an  ill  formed  mitre  than  a  head.  This  deformity  of  skull 
is,  however,  concealed  in  the  females,  by  the  extraordinary  quantity  of  their 
hair.  The  pressing  boards  are  at  present  disused,  and  the  skull  is  moulded 
""ring  it  with  their  hands.     In  consequence  of  this  distortion,  they 
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are  almost  without  the  faculty  of  memory,  though  m  other  respects  the 
most  docile,  dnlized,  and  rational  savages  on  the  Maimnon.    They  were 
lately  taught  by  Requena  to  make  bread  of  the  yuca.     The  Gnaguas^ 
another  tribe  on  the  Yupura,  are  cannibals,  and  return  from  war  with  the 
hearts  of  their  enemies  fastened  round  their  necks.     They  even  salt  human 
fleshy  and  regard  it  as  a  most  savoury  repast.     The  Casiios^  on  the  Fachi- 
tea  and  the  Mayro,  are  also  anthropophi^  or  cannibals ;  and  do  not  hesi« 
tate,  under  the  pressure  of  famine,  to  kill  one  another  by  surprise.     Of  the 
SupeboMy  some  are  remarkably  fair  ;  and  they  use  a  neat  drm  in  the  foraa 
of  a  tunic.     The  Yuret  on  the  Putumayo  or  Iza  Parana,  are  noted  for 
their  skill  in  poisons.     The  IquUoty  on  the  Nanay,  are  dexterous  at  the 
lance ;  and  are  the  only  tribe  which  adores  rude  statues  of  quadrupeds, 
birds,  and  reptiles.     The  JmacAucas,  on  the  Abnjay,  which  joins  the 
Maranon  from  the  east,  and  by  whidi  the  Portuguese  might  enter  the 
Steppe  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  are  large  of  stature  and  corpulent.     They 
are  idways  engaged  in  war,  and  do  not  believe  that  there  are  any  nationa 
in  the  world,  except  those  on  the  Maranon  and  Abnjay.     The  Sdebo^y 
CocamaSy  and  Mayruu  tribes,  are  situated  towards  the  month  of  the  Gnal* 
laga,  and  on  those  of  the  Tunguragua.     The  Conibot  will  take  a  whole 
year  to  hollow  out  a  canoe  from  one  tree,  15  or  20  yards  in  length,  and 
from  5  to  7  quarters  broad,  which  is  accomplished  by  the  means  of  sharp 
stones  and  fire.     These,  with  a  number  of  other  tribes  on  the  Apurimac  or 
Ucayale,  before  it  is  joined  by  the  Tunguragua,  flatten  the  heads  of  their 
infants,  in  order,  like  the  Omaguas,  to  resemble  the  full  moon.     The  girls 
go  entirely  naked,  while  the  married  women  wear  a  slight  cincture ;  but 
among  many  other  tribes,  complete  nakedness  is  universaL     They  seem  to 
believe  in  one  god,  of  a  human  form,  who  retired  to  heaven  after  making 
the  earth ;  but  do  not  venture  to  adore  him,  except  during  earthquakes, 
which  they  believe  to  proceed  from  the  footsteps  of  their  god,  who  visits 
the  earth  in  order  to  see  how  many  exist.     Tliey  also  believe  in  an  evil 
spirit,  of  whom  the  most  sagacious,  for  the  sake  of  emolument,  dare  to 
declare  themselves  the  priests,  and  regulate  in  his  name,  amours,  intrigues, 
health  and  sickness,  and  their  little  warlike  campaigns.     They  also  believe 
in  another  life,  and  imagine  that  thunders  are  the  battles  of  that  distant 
world.     Some  believe  in  transmigration,  and  suppose  that  the  souls  of  their 
chiefs  animate  tigers  and  monkeys.     The  dead  are  disinterred  after  a  cer- 
tain peitod,  and  the  bones  washed  and  preserved  ;  but  some  tribes  eat  the 
flesh  of  their  dead.     Besides  the  chase  and  fishing  as  means  of  subsistence, 
they  cultivate  a  few  herbs,  particularly  the  yuca,  with  which  they  make 
mazato.    In  order  to  cultivate  the  yuca,  they  cut  down  the  trees  with  stone 
axes ;  and  Father  Girval  brought  one  from  Manoa,  made  of  the  stone 
called  by  the  Spaniards  fly's  wing ;  but  they  have  also  axes  of  copper. 
As  to  the  respective  numbers  of  these  tribes,  we  have  no  account  whatever. 
State  of  Society y  MannerSy  and  Customs,']  The  state  of  society,  and  the 
diaracter  of  the  Creoles,  is  here  much  the  same  as  in  the  rest  of  Spanish 
America.  The  Indians  of  Peru  occupy  the  same  place  in  the  scale  of  society 
as  in  Mexico.  They  are  described  by  Humboldt  and  Estalla  in  very  different 
colours  from  those  used  by  Raynal,  Kotzebue,  and  Marmontel.     They 
are  in  the  same  fallen  and  degraded  state  as  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico ;  and 
their  fate  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  moral  influence  of  social  situation  over 
the  human  mind.     Tliere  is  not  a  class  of  men  under  the  sun  better  fenced 
with  a  host  of  protecting  laws  against  the  tyranny  and  injustice  of  their 
rulers,  than  the  Indians  of  Spanish  America ;  and  yet»  in  spite  of  such 
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Ih  its  general  disposition^  as  in  its  mineralog^cal  character,  the  porphyry  of 
Pano  correspon<Is  exactly  with  those  metalliferoas  porphyries  which  have 
produced  the  immense  wealth  of  the  Real  del  Monte,  the  Bolanos,  and 
partly  of  the  Guanaxoato  mines  in  Mexico ;  and  with  those  of  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  and,  like  them,  it  abounds  in  veins  containing  the  precious 
metals.  The  hills  of  Cancharani,  Laycaycota,  and  San  Pose,  are  one 
continuous  range  of  porphyry  nearly  to  th^  bases,  and  in  it  are  situated 
the  rich  reins  of  silver  ore  which  have  rendered  these  several  mines  so 
celebrated.  They  contain  all  the  ores  of  silver  hitherto  found  in  simiUr 
districts,  the  muriate  and  carbonate  excepted.  The  great  resemblance 
which  this  mining  district  presents  in  its  geological  disposition  and  metallic 
minerals  to  the  rich  mines  of  Mexico,  warrants  a  belief,  nay,  a  confidence 
in  the  almost  fabulous  account  of  the  produce  of  some  of  its  mines,  as 
Landed  down  by  history  and  tradition  to  the  present  day.  All  the  mines 
situated  in  the  hill  of  Laycaycota,  once  the  property  of  Salcedo,  have  ac- 
quired, not  only  in  Peru,  but  throughout  America,  a  celebrity  little  inferior 
to  those  of  PotosL  One  of  the  mines  on  the  summit  of  Laycaycota  pro- 
duced in  a  few  years  such  immense  wealth  to  Salcedo,  as  to  collect  round 
him  a  great  number  of  adventurers  from  Spain ;  so  great  was  his  genero- 
sity, as  to  allow  hu  needy  countrymen  who  applied  to  him  for  relief,  to 
enter  his  mines  and  work  for  a  certain  time,  leaving  the  chance  of  their 
profits  to  their  own  labour :  this  was  at  all  times,  even  under  the  worst 
luck,  an  extremely  raluable  license.  The  influence  occasioned  by  this 
liberality  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  viceregal  government,  and  in  the 
year  1669,  disturbances  of  a  serious  nature  having  broken  out  at  Puno,  in 
which  Salcedo  acted  a  conspicuous  part,  the  viceroy  proceeded  thither  in 
person,  arrested  him,  carried  him  to  Lima,  and  executed  him  as  a  public 
traitor.  His  mines  were  then  seized  by  the  Spanish  government,  and 
worked,  until  water  gained  access,  and  compelled  their  abandonment  near 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  and  at  a  moment  when,  accord- 
ing to  authentic  records,  confirmed  by  local  tradition,  pure  silver  was  cut 
in  solid  masses  from  the  solid  rock.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  no  accounts 
of  the  produce  of  these  mines  during  Salcedo's  life  exist,  the  archives  being 
destroyed.  A  document,  however,  has  been  furnished  by  the  provincisd 
government  of  Puno,  exhibiting  a  produce  for  a  short  period,  which,  if  it 
were  not  founded  on  official  records,  we  could  scarcely  believe.  From 
this  document  it  appears,  that  in  the  space  of  12  months  163,569  marks  of 
ttlver,  or  1,389,836^  dollars,  or  £311,925  7«.  6d.  sterling  were  registered  at 
the  provincial  treasury ;  and  this  was  considered  as  a  very  ordinary  year, 
since  in  another  12  months  the  amount  of  duties  paid  into  the  same  treasury 
amounted  to  more  than  a  million  of  dollars,  which,  at  the  rate  of  ll|pre- 
cent,  supposes  the  produce  of  the  mines  to  have  been  1,240,000  marks  of 
silver,  equal  to  10,540,000  dollars,  or,  in  British  money,  £2,108,000  ster- 
ling, within  the  space  of  one  year,  exclusively  of  what  was  manufactured 
or  carried  away  without  paying  any  duty.  This  produce  hr  exceeds  any 
thing  of  the  kind  in  modern  times,  and  finds  a  parallel  only  in  the  rich 
mine  of  Somburete,  described  in  our  account  of  Mexico.  About  SO  years 
since,  the  mines  of  San  Jose  and  Laycaycota  were  still  very  productive, 
until  the  water  flowed  in,  for  draining  which  adits  were  commenced,  but 
bad  management,  want  of  capital,  and  the  miseries  of  civil  war,  have  like- 
wise caused  their  abandonment.  These  mines,  however,  are  considered 
among  the  most  valuable  in  Peru,  and,  possessing  a  combination  of  advan- 
tages rarely  to  be  found  in  mining  speculations,  they  are  well  adapted  for 
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a  compaoy  of  a  few  individaals  ^dio  would  undertake  to  woik  them,  and 
the  capital  required  for  that  purpose,  even  on  a  liberal  scale,  would  not 
exceed  £20,000  sterling.     An  abundant  supplji^  of  miners  can  always  be 
obtained  from  the  numerous  Indian  population  collected  round  Puno,  the 
capital  of  the  department,  where  the  price  of  labour  is  not  more  than  two 
shillingB  a-day.    No  expensive  European  machinery  is  requisite ;  the  com- 
pact nature  of  the  rock  dispenses  with  the  cost  of  arching  the  adits  and 
galleries ;  the  well-known  richness  of  the  ore  ensures  a  profitable  return ; 
and  the  capital  employed  would  be  repaid  (says  Temple)  in  18  months 
from  the  period  of  commencing  operations.    It  is  confidently  asserted,  that 
the  mines  of  San  Jose  and  Laycaycota  might  in  a  short  period  be  made  to 
produce  a  quantity  of  silver  as  much  superior  to  that  which  they  gave 
Salcedo,  as  the  present  system  of  working  is  superior  to  that  practised  at 
the  time  when  that  unfortunate  individual  obtained  such  enormous  wealth 
from  them.     The  Puno  mining  district,  surrounded  by  arid  mountains,  is 
almost  destitute  of  wood,  the  only  fuel  used  being  the  dried  dung  of  do- 
mestic animals,  chiefly  of  the  lama  Idnd ;  consequently,  here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  process  of  amalgamation  has  been  followed  on  nearly  as  rough  and 
unscientific  a  plan  as  when  introduced  in  1571.     The  richness  of  die  ores 
of  Puno,  and  their  frequent  associations  with  those  of  lead  and  copper, 
render  them  well  adapted  for  fusion,  yet  the  only  method  of  extracting  the 
silver  from  the  argentiferous  sulphurets  of  lead  and  copper  is  still  by 
amalgamation,  a  process  which^  however  well  executed,  considering  the 
nature  of  the  ores,  is  insufficient  for  obtaining  the  entire  silver  contained 
in  the  minerals,  whilst  the  lead  and  copper,  with  which  it  is  combined,  and 
which  bears  a  very  high  price  in  the  country,  is  lost  entirely  to  the  miner. 
Two-thirds  of  the  Puno  ores  being  of  this  kind,  are  peculiarly  well  adapted 
for  smelting  furnaces,  as  in  this  way  the  larger  portion  of  the  lead  and 
copper  will  be  saved,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  silver  be  produced,  than 
by  amalgamation.     At  present  the  loss  of  quicksilver  in  extracting  silver 
from  its  ores  in  the  few  amalgamation  works  about  Puno  and  Lampa  is 
from  15  to  25  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  silver  extracted,  whilst  in  the 
process  of  smelting,  the  whole  of  the  silver  may  be  obtidned  at  an  eighth  of 
the  same  expense,  in  one-tenth  less  time,  consequently  with  infinitely  less 
labour ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  silver,  a  large  quantity  of  copper  and  lead 
may  be  reckoned  upon,  which  in  Peru  will  always  find  a  ready  mai'ket, 
and  produce  a  profitable  return.     As,  however,  a  smelting  establishment 
cannot  be  supported  in  the  vicinity  of  Puno  for  the  want  of  a  fail  of  water 
and  fuel  requisite  for  the  purpose,  it  must  be  erected  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Titicaca  lake,  near  to  which,  in  the  district  of  Larecaja,  timber  of 
all  dimensions,  for  building  and  fuel,  may  be  bad  in  abundance.    The  ores 
might  be  picked  and  separated  from  the  matrix  at  the  mining  Hacienda, 
thence  carried  to  the  lake,  only  a  short  distance,  and  conveyed  in  boats 
across  it,  which  could  be  done  in  12  hours,  and  which  boats  could  be 
easily  constructed  and  kept  at  small  expense. 


CHAP.    V.-ANClENTINHABITANTS^GOVERNMENT,  RELIGION, 

AND  MANNERS  OF  THE  PERUVIANS. 

From  what  country  the  ancient  Peruvians  proceeded,  is  utterly  unknown  ; 
and  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  repeat  conjecture  where  we  have  not  facts. 
Their  early  history,  like  that  of  all  other  nations,  is  blended  with  fable ; 
the  very  nature  of  their  system  of  government,  which  was  evidently  theo- 
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Ih  its  general  disposition,  as  in  its  mtnefilogical  character,  the  porphyry  of 
Patio  corresponds  exactly  with  those  metalliferons  porphyries  which  have 
produced  the  immense  wealth  of  the  Real  del  Monte,  the  Bolanos,  and 
partly  of  the  Goanaxuato  mines  in  Mexico ;  and  with  those  of  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  and,  like  them,  it  abounds  in  veins  containing  the  precious 
metals.  The  hills  of  Cancharani,  Laycaycoto,  and  San  Pose,  are  one 
continuous  range  of  porphyry  nearly  to  their  bases,  and  in  it  are  situated 
the  rich  veins  of  silver  ore  which  have  rendered  these  several  mines  so 
celebrated.  They  contain  all  the  ores  of  silver  hitherto  found  in  similar 
districts,  the  muriate  and  carbonate  excepted.  The  great  resemblance 
which  thb  mining  district  presents  in  its  geological  disposition  and  metallic 
minerals  to  the  rich  mines  of  Mexico,  warrants  a  belief,  nay,  a  confidence 
in  the  almost  fabulous  account  of  the  produce  of  some  of  its  mines,  as 
Landed  down  by  history  and  tradition  to  the  present  day.  All  the  mines 
situated  in  the  hill  of  Laycaycota,  once  the  property  of  Salcedo,  have  ac- 
quired, not  only  in  Peru,  but  throughout  America,  a  celebrity  little  inferior 
to  those  of  PotosL  One  of  the  mines  on  the  summit  of  Laycaycota  pro- 
duced in  a  few  years  such  immense  wealth  to  Salcedo,  as  to  collect  round 
him  a  great  number  of  adventurers  from  Spain ;  so  great  was  his  genero- 
sity, as  to  allow  his  needy  countrymen  who  applied  to  him  for  relief,  to 
enter  his  mines  and  work  for  a  certidn  time,  leaving  the  chance  of  their 
profits  to  their  own  labour :  this  was  at  all  times,  even  under  the  worst 
lack,  an  extremely  valuable  license.  The  influence  occasioned  by  this 
liberality  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  viceregal  government,  and  in  the 
year  1669,  disturbances  of  a  serious  nature  having  broken  out  at  Pano,  m 
which  Salcedo  acted  a  conspicuous  part,  the  viceroy  proceeded  thither  in 
person,  arrested  him,  carried  him  to  Lima,  and  executed  him  as  a  public 
traitor.  His  mines  were  then  seized  by  the  Spanish  government,  and 
worked,  until  water  gained  access,  and  compelled  their  abandonment  near 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  and  at  a  moment  when,  accord- 
ing to  authentic  records,  confirmed  by  local  tradition,  pure  silver  was  cut 
in  solid  masses  from  the  solid  rock.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  no  accounts 
of  the  produce  of  these  mines  during  Salcedo's  life  exist,  the  archives  being 
destroyed.  A  document,  however,  has  been  furnished  by  the  provinciid 
government  of  Pano,  exhibiting  a  produce  for  a  short  period,  which,  if  it 
were  not  founded  on  official  records,  we  could  scarcely  believe.  From 
this  document  it  appears,  that  in  the  space  of  12  months  163,569  marks  of 
silver,  or  1,389,336^  dollars,  or  £311,925  7«.  6d.  sterling  were  registered  at 
the  provincial  treasury ;  and  this  was  considered  as  a  very  ordinary  year, 
since  m  another  12  months  the  amount  of  duties  paid  into  the  same  treasury 
amounted  to  more  than  a  million  of  dollars,  which,  at  the  rate  of  ll^pre- 
cent,  supposes  the  produce  of  the  mines  to  have  been  1,240,000  marks  of 
silver,  eqaal  to  10,540,000  dollars,  or,  in  British  money,  £2,108,000  ster- 
ling, within  the  space  of  one  year,  exclusively  of  what  was  manufactured 
or  carried  away  without  paying  any  duty.  Thu  produce  far  exceeds  any 
thing  of  the  kind  in  modem  times,  and  finds  a  parallel  only  in  the  rich 
mine  of  Somburete,  described  in  our  account  of  Mexico.  About  SO  years 
since,  the  mines  of  San  Jose  and  Laycaycota  were  still  very  productive, 
until  the  water  flowed  in,  for  draining  which  adits  were  commenced,  but 
bad  management,  want  of  capital,  and  the  miseries  of  civil  war,  have  like- 
wise caused  their  abandonment.  These  mines,  however,  are  considered 
among  the  most  valuable  in  Peru,  and,  possessing  a  combination  of  advan- 
tages  rarely  to  be  found  in  minbg  speculations,  they  are  well  adapted  for 
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a  company  of  a  few  individaals  who  would  undertake  to  work  them,  and 
the  capital  required  for  that  purpose,  even  on  a  liberal  scale,  would  not 
exceed  £20,000  sterling.     An  abundant  supply  of  miners  can  always  be 
obtained  from  the  numerous  Indian  population  collected  round  Puno,  the 
capital  of  the  department,  where  the  price  of  labour  is  not  more  than  twa 
shillings  a-day.    ^o  expensive  European  machinery  is  requisite ;  the  com- 
pact nature  of  the  rock  dispenses  with  the  cost  of  arching  the  adits  and 
galleries ;  the  well-known  richness  of  the  ore  ensures  a  profitable  return ; 
and  the  capital  employed  would  be  repud  (says  Temple)  in  18  months 
from  the  period  of  commencing  operations.    It  is  confidently  asserted,  that 
the  mines  of  San  Jose  and  Laycaycota  might  in  a  short  period  be  made  to 
produce  a  quantity  of  silver  as  much  superior  to  that  which  they  gave 
Salcedo,  as  the  present  system  of  working  is  superior  to  that  practised  at 
the  time  when  that  unfortunate  individual  obtained  such  enormous  wealth 
from  them.     The  Puno  mining  district,  surrounded  by  arid  mountains,  is 
almost  destitute  of  wood,  the  only  fuel  used  being  the  dried  dung  of  do- 
mestic animals,  chiefly  of  the  lama  Idnd ;  consequently,  here,  as  elsewhere^ 
the  process  of  amalgamation  has  been  followed  on  nearly  as  rough  and 
unscientific  a  plan  as  when  introduced  in  1571.     The  richness  of  £e  ores 
of  Puno,  and  their  frequent  associations  with  those  of  lead  and  copper, 
render  them  well  adapted  for  fusion,  yet  the  only  method  of  extracting  the 
silver  from  the  argentiferous  snlphurets  of  lead  and  copper  is  still  by 
amalgamation,  a  process  which,  however  well  executed,  considering  the 
nature  of  the  ores,  is  insufficient  for  obtaining  the  entire  silver  contained 
in  the  minerals,  whilst  the  lead  and  copper,  with  which  it  is  combined,  and 
which  bears  a  very  high  price  in  the  country,  is  lost  entirely  to  the  miner. 
Two-thirds  of  the  Puno  ores  being  of  this  kind,  are  peculiarly  well  adapted 
for  smelting  furnaces,  as  in  this  way  the  larger  portion  of  the  lead  and 
copper  will  be  saved,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  silver  be  produced,  than 
by  amalgamation.     At  present  the  loss  of  quicksilver  in  extracting  silver 
from  its  ores  in  the  few  amalgamation  works  about  Puno  and  Lampa  is 
from  15  to  25  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  silver  extracted,  whilst  in  the 
process  of  smelting,  the  whole  of  the  silver  may  be  obtiuned  at  an  eighth  of 
the  same  expense,  in  one-tenth  less  time,  consequently  with  infinitely  less 
labour ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  silver,  a  large  quantity  of  copper  and  lead 
may  be  reckoned  upon,  which  in  Peru  will  always  find  a  ready  market, 
and  produce  a  profitable  return.     As,  however,  a  smelting  establishment 
cannot  be  supported  in  the  vicinity  of  Puno  for  the  want  of  a  fail  of  water 
and  fuel  requisite  for  the  purpose,  it  must  be  erected  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Uticaca  lake,  near  to  which,  in  the  district  of  Larecaja,  timber  of 
all  dimensions,  for  building  and  fuel,  may  be  had  in  abundance.    The  ores 
might  be  picked  and  separated  from  the  matrix  at  the  mining  Hacienda, 
thence  carried  to  the  lake,  only  a  short  distance,  and  conveyed  in  boats 
across  it,  which  could  be  done  in  12  hours,  and  which  boata  could  be 
easily  constructed  and  kept  at  small  expense. 


CHAP.    V.-ANC1ENT  INHABITANTS,— GOVERNMENT,  RELIGION, 

AND  MANNERS  OF  THE  PERUVIANS 

From  what  country  the  ancient  Peruvians  proceeded,  is  utterly  unknown ; 
and  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  repeat  conjecture  where  we  have  not  facts. 
Their  early  history,  like  that  of  all  other  nations,  is  blended  with  fable ; 
the  very  nature  of  their  system  of  government,  which  was  evidently  tbeo- 
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Ill  its  general  disposition,  as  in  its  mineralogical  character,  the  porphyry  of 
Patio  corresponds  exactly  with  those  metalliferous  porphyries  which  Iwre 
produced  the  immense  wealth  of  the  Real  del  Monte,  the  Bolanos,  and 
partly  of  the  Guanaxnato  mines  in  Mexico ;  and  with  those  of  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  and,  like  them,  it  abounds  in  veins  conlidning  the  precious 
metals.  The  hills  of  Cancharani,  Laycaycoto,  and  San  Pose,  are  one 
continuous  range  of  porphyry  nearly  to  th^  bases,  and  in  it  are  situated 
the  rich  veins  of  silver  ore  which  have  rendered  these  several  mines  so 
celebrated.  They  contain  all  the  ores  of  silver  hitherto  found  in  simiUr 
districts,  the  muriate  and  carbonate  excepted.  The  great  resemblance 
which  this  mining  district  presents  in  its  geological  disposition  and  metallic 
minerals  to  the  rich  mines  of  Mexico,  warrants  a  belief,  nay,  a  confidence 
in  the  almost  fabulous  account  of  the  produce  of  some  of  its  mines,  as 
Landed  down  by  history  and  tradition  to  the  present  day.  All  the  mines 
situated  in  the  hill  of  Laycaycota,  once  the  property  of  Salcedo,  have  ac- 
quired, not  only  in  Peru,  but  throughout  America,  a  celebrity  little  inferior 
to  those  of  PotosL  One  of  the  mines  on  the  summit  of  Laycaycota  pro-> 
duced  in  a  few  years  such  immense  wealth  to  Salcedo,  as  to  collect  round 
him  a  great  number  of  adventurers  from  Spain ;  so  great  was  his  genero- 
sity, as  to  allow  his  needy  countrymen  who  applied  to  him  for  relief,  to 
enter  his  mines  and  work  for  a  certain  time,  leaving  the  chance  of  their 
profits  to  their  own  labour :  this  was  at  all  times,  even  under  the  worst 
lack,  an  extremely  valuable  license.  The  influence  occasioned  by  this 
libenJity  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  viceregal  government,  and  in  the 
year  1669,  disturbances  of  a  serious  nature  having  broken  out  at  Puno,  in 
which  Salcedo  acted  a  conspicuous  part,  the  viceroy  proceeded  thither  in 
person,  arrested  him,  carried  him  to  Lima,  and  executed  him  as  a  public 
traitor.  His  mines  were  then  seized  by  the  Spanish  government,  and 
worked,  imtil  water  guned  access,  and  compelled  their  abandonment  near 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  and  at  a  moment  when,  accord- 
ing to  authentic  records,  confirmed  by  local  tradition,  pure  silver  was  cut 
in  solid  masses  from  the  solid  rock.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  no  accounts 
of  the  produce  of  these  mines  during  Salcedo*s  life  exbt,  the  archives  being 
destroyed.  A  document,  however,  has  been  furnished  by  the  provincial 
government  of  Puno,  exhibiting  a  produce  for  a  short  period,  which,  if  it 
were  not  founded  on  official  records,  we  could  scarcely  believe.  From 
this  document  it  appears,  that  in  the  space  of  12  months  163,569  marks  of 
silver,  or  1,389,336^  dollars,  or  £311,925  7«.  6d.  sterling  were  registered  at 
the  provincial  treasury ;  and  this  was  considered  as  a  very  ordinary  year^ 
since  in  another  12  months  the  amount  of  duties  paid  into  the  same  treasury 
amounted  to  more  than  a  million  of  dollars,  which,  at  the  rate  of  ll^pre- 
cent,  supposes  the  produce  of  the  mines  to  have  been  1,240,000  marks  of 
silver,  equal  to  10,540,000  dollars,  or,  in  British  money,  £2,108,000  ster- 
ling, within  the  space  of  one  year,  exclusively  of  what  was  manufactured 
or  carried  away  without  paying  any  duty.  This  produce  far  exceeds  any 
thing  of  the  kind  in  modern  times,  and  finds  a  parallel  only  in  the  rich 
mine  of  Somburete,  described  in  our  account  of  Mexico.  About  30  years 
since,  the  mines  of  San  Jose  and  Laycaycota  were  still  very  prodactiye, 
until  the  water  flowed  in,  for  draining  which  adits  were  commenced,  but 
bad  management,  want  of  capital,  and  the  miseries  of  civil  war,  have  like- 
wise caused  their  abandonment.  These  mines,  however,  are  considered 
among  the  most  valuable  in  Peru,  and,  possessing  a  combination  of  advan- 
tages rarely  to  be  found  in  minbg  speculations,  they  are  well  adapted  for 
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a  company  of  a  few  individuals  who  woidd  undertake  to  woik  them,  and 
the  capital  required  for  that  purpose,  even  on  a  liberal  scale,  would  not 
exceed  £20,000  sterling.     An  abundant  supply  of  miners  can  always  be 
obtained  from  the  numerous  Indian  population  collected  round  Puno,  the 
capital  of  the  department,  where  the  price  of  labour  is  not  more  than  twa 
shillings  a-day.    No  expensive  European  machinery  is  requisite ;  the  com- 
pact nature  of  the  rock  dispenses  with  the  cost  of  arching  the  adits  and 
galleries ;  the  well-known  richness  of  the  ore  ensures  a  profitable  return ; 
and  the  capital  employed  would  be  repaid  (says  Temple)  in  18  months 
from  the  period  of  commendng  operations.    It  is  confidently  asserted,  that 
the  mines  of  San  Jose  and  Laycaycota  might  in  a  short  period  be  made  to 
produce  a  quantity  of  silver  as  much  superior  to  that  which  they  gave 
Salcedo,  as  the  present  system  of  working  is  superior  to  that  practised  at 
the  time  when  that  unfortunate  individual  obtained  such  enormous  wealth 
from  them.     The  Puno  mining  district,  surrounded  by  arid  mountains,  is 
almost  destitute  of  wood,  the  only  fuel  used  being  the  dried  dung  of  do- 
mestic animals,  chiefly  of  the  lama  kind ;  consequently,  here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  process  of  amalgamation  has  been  followed  on  nearly  as  rough  and 
unscientific  a  plan  as  when  introduced  in  1571.     The  richness  of  the  ores 
of  Puno,  and  their  frequent  associations  with  those  of  lead  and  copper, 
render  them  well  adapted  for  fusion,  yet  the  only  method  of  extracting  the 
silver  from  the  argentiferous  sulphurets  of  lead  and  copper  is  still  by 
amalgamation,  a  process  which,  however  well  executed,  considering  the 
nature  of  the  ores,  is  insufficient  for  obtaining  the  entire  sUver  contained 
in  the  minerals,  whilst  the  lead  and  copper,  with  which  it  is  combined,  and 
which  bears  a  very  high  price  in  the  country,  is  lost  entirely  to  the  miner. 
Two-thirds  of  the  Puno  ores  being  of  this  kind,  are  peculiarly  well  adapted 
for  smelting  furnaces,  as  in  this  way  the  larger  portion  of  the  lead  and 
copper  will  be  saved,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  silver  be  produced,  than 
by  amalgamation.     At  present  the  loss  of  quicksilver  in  extracting  silver 
from  its  ores  in  the  few  amalgamation  works  about  Puno  and  Lampa  is 
from  15  to  25  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  silver  extracted,  whilst  in  the 
process  of  smelting,  the  whole  of  the  silver  may  be  obtidned  at  an  eighth  of 
the  same  expense,  in  one-tenth  less  time,  consequently  with  infinitely  less 
labour ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  silver,  a  large  quantity  of  copper  and  lead 
may  be  reckoned  upon,  which  in  Peru  will  always  find  a  ready  market, 
and  produce  a  profitable  return.     As,  however,  a  smelting  estabUsbment 
cannot  be  supported  in  the  vicinity  of  Puno  for  the  want  of  a  fall  of  water 
and  fuel  requisite  for  the  purpose,  it  must  be  erected  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Titicaca  lake,  near  to  which,  in  the  district  of  Larecaja,  timber  of 
all  dimensions,  for  building  and  fuel,  may  be  had  in  abundance.    The  ores 
might  be  picked  and  separated  from  the  matrix  at  the  mining  Hacienda, 
thence  carried  to  the  lake,  only  a  short  distance,  and  conveyed  in  boats 
across  it,  which  could  be  done  in  12  hours,  and  which  boats  could  be 
easily  constructed  and  kept  at  small  expense. 


CHAP.    V.-ANClENTINHABITANTS^GOVERNMENT,  RELIGION, 

AND  MANNERS  OF  THE  PERUVIANS 

From  what  country  the  ancient  Peruvians  proceeded,  is  utterly  unknown ; 
and  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  repeat  conjecture  where  we  have  not  facts. 
Their  early  history,  like  that  of  all  other  nations,  is  blended  with  fable ; 
the  very  nature  of  their  system  of  government,  which  was  evidently  theo- 
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reeds  or  canvass  mats,  winch  in  a  conntry  wbere  it  nerer  rainsy  and  where 
earthquakes  are  frequent,  are  preferahle  to  tiles  or  slates.     In  the  great 
square  stand  the  viceregal  and  archiepiscopal  palaces,  the  cathedral,  the 
university,  the  treasury,  the  arsenal,  and  the  town  hall.    Trees  are  planted 
all  round  the  houses,  to  keep  off  the  rays  of  the  sun.     The  churches  and 
convents  are  extremely  rich,  and  many  images  of  the  saints  are  of  massy 
gold,  decorated  with  jewels.     The  city  contains  8  churches ;  the  streets 
are  355  in  numher ;  and  the  houses  3,941.     The  population  of  Lima  was 
estimated  in  1810,  at  87,000,  of  this  number  above  20,000  were  whites, 
the  remainder  Negroes,  Indians,  and  Creoles.    The  rich  ecclesiastics,  pro* 
prietors  of  entailed  estates,  military  and  dvil  officers,  physicians,  advocates, 
attomies,  and  artists,  amount  to  nearly  19,000  of  the  population,  the  others 
being  slaves  or  domestics.     There  are  no  manu&ctures  of  any  kind ;  and 
the  men,  as  usual  in  most  cities  of  Spanish  America,  are  inclined  to  sloth 
and  indolence.     Amusements  are  rare,  and  literature  neglected.     Cock- 
fighting  is  a  favourite  amusement  of  the  inhabitants  on  Sundays,  and  bull 
fights  are  frequent. 

Thu  city  labours  under  one  great  disadvantage,  sufficient  to  outweigh 
the  delightfulness  of  the  vicinity  and  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  namely, 
its  exposure  to  frequent  earthquakes.  The  first  material  shock  was  in 
1582,  but  not  so  dreadful  as  those  which  followed  since.  A  tremendous 
visitation  of  this  kind  took  place  in  1586,  which  is  still  annually  comme- 
morated. Those  which  followed  were  in  1609,  1630,  1654,  1678,  1687, 
and  six  shocks  between  that  period  and  1746.  The  two  greatest  earth- 
quakes were  those  of  1687  and  1746.  The  former  began  at  four  in  the 
morning,  and  destroyed  many  of  the  houses;  but  when  the  inhabitants 
began  to  think  that  all  further  danger  was  over,  about  six,  it  returned  with 
redoubled  fury,  and  completely  destroyed  every  house  the  former  shock 
had  left.  During  this  convulsion  the  sea  retired  from  the  shores  till  it 
was  out  of  sight,  and  then  returned  with  vast  billows,  flowing  hr  inland 
beyond  its  ordinary  linuts,  and  drowning  many  of  the  inhabitants.  This 
shock  was  felt  150  leagues  out  at  sea,  by  Wafer,  so  violently,  that  he  at 
first  imagined  the  ship  to  have  struck  on  a  rock.  In  1746,  the  shocks 
commenced  at  half-past  ten  in  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  October,  and 
were  so  violent,  that  in  less  than  three  minutes,  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  city  was  in  ruins.  Its  efiects  were  felt  in  many  towns  along  the  coast , 
and  at  Cailao,  the  sea-port  of  Lima,  6  miles  distant,  the  fort  was  entirely 
demolished ;  but  the  mischief  caused  by  the  concussions  of  the  earth,  was 
not  equal  to  that  produced  by  the  alternate  recess  and  swell  of  the  ocean. 
These  followed  each  other  repeatedly,  each  swell  advancing  farther  into 
the  country  than  that  which  preceded.  The  highest  walls  and  buildings 
were  overwhelmed  by  the  waves.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coast  were  all 
drowned.  Of  23  ships  then  in  the  harbour  of  Cailao,  19  were  sunk  ;  and 
the  other  four,  one  of  them  a  frigate,  were  carried  to  a  considerable  distance 
inland.  After  the  earthquake  had  ceased,  1,300  dead  bodies  were  found, 
and  many  more  died  afterward,  in  consequence  of  hurts  they  had  got.  The 
last  calamity  of  this  kind  with  which  Lima  has  been  visited,  occurred  on 
the  20th  of  March,  1828,  and  although  only  of  thirty  or  forty  seconds 
duration,  was  of  such  prodigious  violence  as  to  prostrate  many  buildings, 
and  injure  all,  including  the  stupendous  churches,  their  massive  walls  of 
from  six  to  nine  feet  thick  being  literally  rent  from  top  to  bottom.  The 
amount  of  injury  in  the  city  was  estimated,  by  an  official  survey,  at  six 
millioDS  of  dollars*    About  thirty  persons  perished.     The  great  shock  was 
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followed  by5  or  Galig^t  trembUngftin  asmanydays.  At  Calko  the  shock 
was  felt  after  the  dost  was  seen  to  rise  firom  Lima,  so  that  it  would  seem  ihat 
it  proceeded  from  the  moontains  to  the  sea.  Those  persons  who  were  on 
beard  vessels  in  the  harbour  described  the  ecnsation  to  be  the  same  as  when 
a  ship  thomps  violently  against  the  bottom,  and  the  noise  like  that  pro- 
duced by  '  twenty  chain  cables  mnning  throogh  the  hawser  holes.'  Hie 
vrater  was  very  tnrbid,  and  for  a  considerable  time  afterwards  large  air- 
bubbles  came  up  in  every  direction. 

The  other  chief  towns  in  Lower  Peru,  whick  are  sttoated  en  the  aea- 
coasty  or  on  banks  of  rivers,  are— « 

Piura,  with  7,000  inhabitants,  480  miles  to  the  N.  of  Lima. 

SechurOf  whidi  contains  200  houses,  and  is  in  laU  5^  SS',  S. 

PaUa,  a  small  place  on  the  coast. 

Sana^  80  miles  N.  of  Tmxillo. 

Si  Pedro  and  Morrope^  both  inconsiderable. 

Lamhayeque^  on  the  high  road  to  Lima,  in  6°  W  S.  Int.,  and  containing 
8,000  inhabitants. 

Truxillo,  on  the  coast,  480  miles  &  of  Quito,  268  mihss  N.N.W.  of 
Lima,  and  containing  5,800  inhabitants.  TruxUlo  has  been  repeatedly 
subjected  to  the  same  disasters  as  Lioia  and  Arequpa,  the  last  having 
happened  in  1759.  The  population  of  the  district  is  estimated  at  12,000. 
The  bishop  has  a  revenue  of  25,000  dollars,  or  £5,625  sterling  annually. 

Guara^  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  lat.  1 1"  S',  S.»  containing  200 
houses. 

Ckancay^  in  11°  3d'  S.  lat.,  86  miles  from  Lima,  containing  300  houses. 

Canete^  18  miles  S.  of  Lima. 

Icay  or  Falverde^  containing  6,000  inhabitants,  and  trading  in  glass, 
wine,  and  brandy,  140  miles  E.S.E.  of  Lima. 

PUoOy  formerly  situated  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  but  having  been  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  it  is  now  rebuilt  a  mile  frvther  inland.  It  contains  300 
families. 

Nasca  has  a  fine  harbour,  190  miles  S.E.  of  Lima. 

Arequipa,'2  This  maritime  city  has  been  six  times  destroyed,  and  as 
often  rebuilt,  and  yet  still  it  was  said  to  contain  40,000  inhabitants  preri- 
ons  to  the  late  revolution.  The  cause  of  all  its  misfortunes  is  the  vicinity 
and  eruptions  of  that  vast  nevado,  the  Omati,  a  central  peak  of  a  group 
of  nevados.  In  1600^  it  discharged  laya  and  ashes  with  so  loud  a  noise  as  to 
be  beard  all  the  way  N.  to  Lima,  360  miles  distant,  and  spoiled  all  the 
fruits  of  Peru.  It  lies  in  the  valley  of  Qnilca,  20  leagues  from  the  mouth 
of  the  stream  that  waters  it  to  the  N.E.  Though  Chuquibamba  be  the 
capital  of  the  district  called  Condesuyos  de  Arequipa,  yet  this  latter  has 
been  a  place  of  greater  importance,  from  its  excellent  harbour  and  naviga- 
ble stream,  by  means  of  which  all  kinds  of  merchandise  can  be  easily 
brought  up  the  river  to  the  city,  and  carried  overland  by  mules  to  the 
interior. 

Arica,  one  of  the  northernmost  towns  in  Peru,  is  ntualed  in  a  beantiliil 
valley  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  in  lat.  18°  26^  S. 

Upper  Peru.^  In  Upper  Peru  among  the  mountains,  we  have  the  dis- 
trict of  Caxatnarcoj  to  the  eastward  of  Tmxillo,  lying  between  two  parallel 
ridges  of  the  Andes,  namely,  the  lower  one,  near  the  coast,  and  the  higher 
which  is  the  main  chain  of  the  Andes,  about  300  miles  from  the  Pacific 
ocean.    It  is  celebrated  for  its  silver-mines,  some  of  which  are  about  2,300 
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feet  higher  than  the  city  of  Quito.     The  popalation  of  the  district  is  esti- 
mated at  46,000  ;  and  that  of  the  city  at  12,000  sools. 

Chachapojftu  is  another  district  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes,  bor- 
dering on  Qoito,  which  emhraces  an  immense  extent  of  comtry  in  a  warm 
climate.  East  of  this  is  a  low,  warm,  and  moist  country,  corered  with 
forests,  and  mostly  nninhahited.  Gold  is  found  on  the  hanks  of  its  riTers. 
E.N.E.  of  Lima  103  miles,  in  lat.  1 1°  35',  S.^  is  the  city  of  Tarma, 
containing  5,600  inh^itants. 

CuamaUe*  is  150  miles  E.  of  Truxillo ;  there  are  here  manufiictnres  of 
seiges,  baizes,  and  other  stufis ;  also  a  silrer-mine. 
Guailas  is  about  150  miles  from  Lima. 

Caxatambo  is  105  miles  W.  of  Linuu  The  Indians  manufBu^tuie  baize 
and  work  silver-mines. 

Conchucoiy  120  miles  N.E.  from  Lima,  is  also  a  manufiBCtnring  place, 
and  its  district  contains  numerous  silver-mines. 

HuancaveUca,  about  120  miles  N.E.  from  Lima,  is  chiefly  noted  for  the 
productive  mines  of  quicksilver  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  is  12,308  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea^  and  is  liable  to  storms  of  snow  and  hail.  It 
was  formerly  one  of  the  richest  cities  in  South  America,  but  now  only 
contains  5,000  inhabitants. 

S.E.  of  Lima  188  miles  is  Guamanga,  containing  26,000  inhabitants, 
situated  on  a  beautiful  river.  Its  district  contains  60  mines  of  gold,  1 02 
of  silver,  and  one  of  quicksilver. 

North  of  Guamanga  20  miles  is  Quanta^  near  which  were  formerly  very 
rich  mines,  now  abandoned. 

S.E.  of  Guamanga  is  the  district  of  VUcas  Guaman,  whence  great  quan- 
tities of  woollens  and  manufactures  are  sent  to  Cusco. — There  are  several 
other  districts  in  this  neighbourhood  situated  amid  the  heights  of  the 
Andes,  and  abounding  in  mines  of  gold  and  silver. 

Cusco,2  If  Lima  be  considered  as  the  maritime  metropolis,  Cusco  still 
deserves  the  honour  of  being  accounted  the  inland  capital.  Pk^udly  situ- 
ated amidst  the  surrounding  Andes,  and  justly  boasting  o(  its  origin  from 
the  first  of  the  Incas,  Cusco  yet  retains  the  majesty  of  an  imperial  city. 
Its  situation  is  unequal,  on  the  skirts  of  various  mountains,  watered  by  the 
little  river  Guatanay,  a  tributary  of  the  Apurimac  The  population  is 
more  than  20,000  souls.  The  cathedcal  is  large,  rich,  and  handsome, 
superior  to  that  of  Lima,  being  formerly  a  hall  of  the  Inca's  palace,  450 
feet  long,  by  150  feet  broad.  A  nunnery  now  stands,  where  formerly 
lived  the  virgins  of  the  sun.  In  the  college  of  St  Bernard,  are  taught 
philosophy,  grammar,  and  theology.  Having  already  mentioned  its  anti- 
quities, they  shall  not  be  repeated.  In  size,  Cusco  is  nearly  equal  to  Lima, 
having  a  plain  on  the  south  and  east,  and  mountains  on  the  north-west. 
The  municipality  obtained  great  privileges  from  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  stone,  and  covered  with  very  red  tiles  ;  the 
apartments  are  well  distributed,  and  the  doors  richly  gilded ;  while  the 
furniture  corresponds  with  the  magnificence  of  the  exterior. 


BOLIVIA. 


T*iiB  republic  of  Bolim,  or  High  Pern,  was  erected  into  an  independent 
state  by  a  declaration  of  the  citizens,  of  the  5th  Aognst,  1825,  and  named 
in  honour  of  the  great  South  American  liberator,  Bolirar.  The  district 
formerly  belonged  to  Peru ;  but  was  detached  from  that  country  in  1778, 
and  annexed  to  the  yiceroyalty  of  Boenoe  Ayres.  The  mother-country 
made  a  desperate  effort  to  presenre  her  sovereignty  of  this  part  of  her 
American  possessions  ;  but  the  revolutionists,  aided  by  a  Colombian  force 
under  Bolivar,  finally  triumphed  in  the  contest. 

Extent  and  Boundaries,']  Bolivia  lies  between  the  southern  parallels 
of  1 1*  5  V  46''  and  25<>  3(K.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  W.  by  Peru,  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  states  being  traced  in  part  by  the 
Mamore  and  Exaltation  riven,  the  lakes  of  Rc^^guado  and  Ilticaca,  and 
the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes ;  on  the  S.W.  by  the  Pacific ;  on  the  S.  by 
Chili,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Salado,  and  by  Buenos  Ayres  ;  and 
on  the  £•  and  N.E.  by  Brazil,  from  which  it  is  partly  divided  by  the  river 
Guapore.  Its  length  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.  is  about  1,140  miles  ;  and 
from  the  confluence  of  the  Mamore  and  Guapore,  to  the  embochure  of 
tbe  Salado,  930  miles. 

MounUnneJ]  According  to  Mr  Pendand's  survey  of  the  Andes  of  Bolivia, 
it  appears  that  the  great  chain  of  the  Peruvian  Andes  divides  itself  between 
the  14th  and  20  th  degree  of  S.  latitude  into  two  longitudinal  branches,  which 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  great  valley,  or  rather  plateau,  whose  sur- 
face is  elevated  2,033  toises,  or  13,032  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
whose  northern  extremity  comprises  the  lake  of  Titicaca.  The  western 
chain  separates  the  bed  of  that  lake  and  the  valley  of  Desaguadero  from 
the  coast  of  the  South  sea,  and  presents  a  great  number  of  active  volca- 
noes. Its  geognostic  constitution  is  essentially  volcanic,  whilst  the  eastern 
chain  is  entirely  formed  of  secondary  and  transition  monntiuns  of  mica 
slate,  syenite,  porphyry,  red  sandstone,  red  marie  containing  rock-salt,  of 
gypsum,  and  small  formations  of  oolitic  limestone. 

Eastern  c/iain.]  This  chain  separates  the  plateau  mentioned  above 
from  the  immense  plain  of  Chiqnitos  and  the  Moxos,  and  the  courses  of 
the  Rio  Beni,  the  Madeira,  and  the  Pilcomayo,  from  those  which  flow  into 
the  river  Desaguadero  and  the  lake  of  Titicaca.  From  the  1 4th  to  the 
17th  degree  of  latitude,  the  chain  attains  uninterruptedly  the  inferior  limits 
of  eternal  snow.  Many  of  its  peaks  surpass  20,000  feet  in  height,  and 
it  contains  the  most  elevated  summits  of  the  Andes  which  have  yet  been 
measured.  Those  of  Sorata  and  Ilimani,  covered  with  ever-duriag  snow, 
surpass  all  the  gigantic  peaks  of  Colombia,  of  Chimborazo,  Cayambe^ 
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Antisana,  and  Cotopazi.  The  Sorata  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the  east- 
ern chain,  in  the  centra  of  that  part  of  its  crest  which  is  covered  with  con- 
stant snow,  and  rises  from  the  centra  of  a  gronp  of  Neyados,  in  15^  3(K 
S.  lat.  It  belongs  to  the  Bolivian  province  of  La  Fsz,  and  lies  to  the  E. 
of  the  village  of  Sorata,  the  most  remarkable  place  of  the  district  of  La- 
recaja.  Its  elevation  was  determined  trigonometricolly  from  the  borders 
of  the  lake  of  Titicaca,  12,760  feet  in  height,  and  from  other  determinar 
tions  made,  at  a  less  distance,  of  that  portion  of  the  monntidn  which  rises 
above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  Its  height  was  thus  found  to  be  25,400 
feet. 

Ilimani,'2  This  majestic  summit,  only  second  to  that  of  Sorata,  is  situ- 
ated, like  the  former,  in  the  Bolirian  province  of  La  Paz,  20  leagues 
E.S.E.  of  the  town  of  that  name  (16*  29^  30^  S.  lat.  and  68^  32^  W.  long.) 
Like  Chimborazo,  in  the  Andes  of  Quito,  it  is  the  most  southern  snowy 
summit  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Andes  to  which  it  belongs.  By 
astronomical  observation,  it  is  fixed  between  16°  35^  and  16*  39^  S.  lat., 
and  between  67<^  and  68"*  W.  long.  It  has  4  peaks  on  its  summit  arranged 
pretty  nearly  from  N.  to  S.,  or  in  that  of  the  entire  chain.  Mr  Pentland 
only  succeeded  in  measuring  the  most  northerly  of  these  peaks,  and  found 
its  elevation  to  be  24,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  12,000  feet 
above  that  of  La  Paz.  But  one  of  its  more  southern  peaks  appeared 
more  elevated  by  250  feet,  judging  from  the  place  where  he  stood.  The 
bad  weather  prevented  bim  from  ascertaining  the  actual  difference  of 
height. 

The  determination  of  the  height  of  Ilimani  was  made  trigonometrically 
from  the  borders  of  a  small  lake  at  its  base,  and  which  was  found  barome- 
trically to  be  15,951  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     The  length  of  the 
lake  was  in  the  first  place  trigonometrically  determined  by  a  good  theodolite, 
and  the  angle  of  the  mountain  was  then  taken  at  the  two  extremities  of  the 
lake    with  one  of  Troughton*s  sextants  and  an  artificial  horizon.     The 
operation  was  easy  of  execution,  and  the  angles  of  elevation  measured  at 
the  extremities  of  the  base  comprehended  more  than  22° :  l-25th  of  the 
arc  measured  was  allowed  for  refraction.     The  highest  point  to  which  Mr 
Pentland  himself  ascended  was  19,000  feet.     A  greater  height  he  could 
not  reach,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere 
as  for  the  number  of  rents  which  occur  in  the  glaciers  which  must  be 
crossed,  for  glaciers  occur  in  this  part  of  the  Andes.     A  violent  storm 
came  on,  which  threw  clouds  of  snow  in  hu  face,  so  that  he  was  compelled 
to  relinquish  all  hopes  of  canying  bis  barometer  to  the  summit.     The  dis- 
tance of  Ilimani  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  coast  is  5®  SO',  or  330  geo- 
graphical miles ;  so  that  it  cannot,  like  Chimborazo,  be  seen  by  navigators, 
the  western  range  also  intervening  to  conceal  it  from  sight.    Its  geognostie 
construction  is  composed  of  secondary  rocks,  of  transition  slate,  and  mica 
slate,  like  the  Alps  of  the  Tarentaise  and  Maurienne  in  Savoy.  Sir  Edmund 
Temple  has  giren  a  picturesque  description  of  Ilimani,  in  his  journey  from 
the  ruined  village  of  Calamaca,  on  the  road  from  Sicasica  to  La  Paz.   **  By 
being  on  my  journey,"  says  he,  "  a  full  hour  before  day-break,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  beholding  at  sun-rise  a  scene  of  magnificence  scarcely  to 
be  surpassed  in  the  world,     Its  imposing  effects  upon  my  mind,  when  day 
first  developed  the  object  to  my  view,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  me  to 
describe ;  but  the  scene  was  this : — High  in  the  blue  crystal  vault,  and  im- 
mediately before  me,  as  I  rode  thoughtlessly  along,  I  perceived  a  brilliant 
streak,  resembling  burnished  gold,  dazzling  to  look  at,  and  wonderfrtUy 
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cwtrasted  witli  the  ahadee  of  night  which  tlUl  liogBced  opoo  the  worid 
benffith  ;  for  to  «s  thii  Qoa  had  not  yet  risen,  though  the  aombre  profiles  of 
the  Cordilleras  might  be  diatinctly  traced  throogb  the  departing  g^ooa).  Im- 
perceptibly the  golden  effalgence,  blended  with  a  fi^ld  of  white,  glistening  in 
vestal  parity,  and  expanding  downwards,  gradoally  assumed  the  appearanoe 
of  a  p3^ramid  of  silver  of  immeasnrable  base.  I  stopped  in  mute  amazement, 
doabtfnl  of  what  I  beheld*  Day  gently  broke,  and  the  tops  of  distant 
jiMmotaii|s  glittered  in  the  early  beams ;  the  son  then  rose,  or  rather  rash- 
ad,  apon  the  silent  world  in  a  fall  blazing  flood  of  morning  splendonr ;  and 
at  the  same  moment  the  stnpendoos  llimani,  the  giant  of  the  Andes,  in 
ajll  the  pomp  of  mountain  majesty,  b?uat  upon  my  view.  My  first  feeling 
iras  |k  sense  of  delight,  with  an  expansion  of  soul  producing  posiure  rap- 
tfure.  Never  before  did  I  feel  myself  endowed  with  equal  energy,  or  ex- 
perience such  an  elevation  of  sentiment.  Never  did  I  feel  myself  less,  so 
qiiickly  did  that  sentiment  subside  into  devout  rapture.  Admiration,  re- 
▼exence,  and  awe,  with  a  consciousness  of  human  inferiority,  were  the 
miiigled  feeliogs  of  my  heart  in  contemplating  this  terrestrial  manifestatioa 
of  the  glory  of  God.  Here — ^I  exdumed  with  fervour  and  delight — here 
do  I  behold  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  spontaneously  produced  in  the  great 
page  of  nature  by  the  omnipotence  and  providence  of  nature's  God.  Un- 
prepared as  I  was  at  the  time,  besides  being  full  30  miles  distant,  it  was 
altogether  unexpected ;  and  the  glare  of  mi^ificence  in  which  it  so  sud- 
denly stood,  and  to  appearance  so  closely,  absolutely  surpassing  imagination 
itself,  occasioned,  in  a  strong  degree,  those  sensations  which  a  scene  so 
truly  imposing,  in  the  midst  of  solitary  grandeur,  was  well  calculated  to 
inapire."  They  who  have  witnessed  and  enjoyed  wild  and  magnificent 
aoenery  such  as  this,  must  have  also  felt  the  transport  it  occasions ;  they 
will  admit  that  a  superior  order  of  sentiment  accompanies  the  contempla- 
tion of  such  wondrous  works,  and  that,  in  the  words  of  M.  de  Humboldt, 
it  .elevates  the  souls  of  those  who  delight  themselves  in  the  calm  of  solitary 
contemplation. 

Between  the  parallel  of  the  Illmani  and  that  21°  of  S.  lat.,  the  east- 
em  Cordilleras  do  not  present  a  single  summit  which  enters  the  limits  of 
perpetual  snow,  though  several  rise  to  16,000  feet,  and  even  higher,  as  the 
Cerro  de  Potosi,  which  belongs  to  it,  has  an  altitude  of  16,080  feet.  At 
21^  15'  is  the  Nevado  de  Chosolque,  12  leagues  N.W.  of  Tupisa,  the 
southern  frontier  of  the  Bolivian  republic  But  S.  of  this  Mr  Pentland 
met  with  several  peaks  covered  with  eternal  snow.  Between  the  13th  and 
17th  degrees  of  S.  lat.,  Mr  Pentland  says  that  the  inferior  line  of  perpe- 
tual snow  is  seldom  less  than  17,000  feet  on  the  flanks  of  the  eastern  chain 
of  the  Andes,  or  1,253  feet  higher  than  in  the  presidency  of  Quito— a 
result,  as  Humboldt  remarks,  probably  owing,  as  in  Central  Asia,  to  the 
sadiation  of  caloric  arising  from  the  great  upland  of  Tlticaca.  The  snow- 
clad  mountains  to  the  N.  of  Cocbabamba,  17**  23'  S.,  do  not  preciselv 
belong  to  the  eastern  chain  of  the  Andes,  but  to  a  transverse  chain  which 
detaches  itself  from  it,  and  prolongs  itself  to  the  £.  across  the  fertile  pro- 
vince of  Cocbabamba,  lowering  more  and  more  till  it  terminates  in  the 
immense  plains  of  Chiquitos.  The  Indian  race  of  Yuracaraes  inhabit  its 
lower  parts,  and  the  natives  call  it  the  cordillera  of  Cocbabamba ;  and  it 
separates  the  valley  of  Gupai  el  Grande  from  the  beds  of  the  Rio  Beni 
and  the  Mamore. 

liivers,'^     The  S.W.  extremity  of  Bolivia,  between  the  Andes  and  the 
Padfici  is  watered  only  by  small  rivers  amongst  which  Lb  .the  Zoa,  which 
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has  a  course  of  about  65  miles  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  The  Desaguadero^ 
the  principal  tributary  of  the  lake  of  Tlticaca,  rises  in  Bolim.  The  ooan- 
try  to  the  £.  of  the  Andes  sends  its  waters  to  the  Atlantic  A  brandi 
which  runs  off  from  the  cordillera,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Potosi,  towards  the 
S.E.,  and  then  towards  the  N.,  and  enters  Brazil  under  the  name  of  the 
Agnapeht/,  separates  the  basin  of  the  Amazon  on  the  N.  from  that  of  the 
Plata  on  the  S.  To  the  former  belong  the  Mamore  and  its  tribntAries, 
the  Chaparcy  the  Tiamuck^,  the  Yacuma,  the  Guapey^  and  the  Guapore; 
to  the  second  belong  the  PUcomayOy  the  San  Juariy  the  Vaspaya^  and  the 
Cachimayo^ 

Lake  of  Titicaca^  This  lake  so  famous  in  PeruYian  story,  may  be 
denominated  an  Alpine,  or  rather  an  Andine  lake,  being  situated  in  the 
high  upland  tract  that  lies  between  the  two  ranges  of  the  Andes,  and  ele- 
vated several  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  lies  in  the  N.W. 
part  of  the  province  of  Los  Charcas,  now  belonging  to  Bolivia,  between 
15°  35'  and  17'  SC  S.  lat.  and  68*  and  72*  W.  long.  Its  form  is  rery 
irregular.  Its  greatest  length  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  is  150  geographical 
miles,  while  its  general  breadth  is  hardly  one-third  of  the  above  space.  It 
has  a  great  many  bays,  or  recesses,  connected  with  the  main  body  of  the 
lake  by  narrow  necks,  and  containing  from  four  to  six  fathoms  water,  and 
from  70  to  80  fathoms  in  the  middle.  It  is  navigated  by  the  largest  ships, 
but  is  subject  to  storms  and  tremendous  gusts  of  wind,  descending  in  hur- 
ricanes from  the  lofty  mountains  amongst  which  it  is  embosomed.  The 
first  ship  built  upon  it  by  the  Spaniards,  was  immediately  driven  on  shore 
by  a  violent  gale ;  this  was  considered  so  ominous  by  the  superstitious 
Spaniards,  that  many  years  elapsed  before  they  ventured  to  build  another. 
Ten  or  twelve  large  rivers  fall  into  it,  besides  a  multitude  of  smaller 
streams.  It  has  no  visible  outlet.  Its  water,  though  neither  bitter  nor 
brackish,  is  turbid,  and  has  a  disagreeable  taste ;  it  is,  however,  drunk  by 
cattle,  and  even  by  the  Indians.  It  abounds  in  fish  and  water- fowl ;  and 
its  banks  are  covered  with  flags  and  rushes,  useful  for  many  purposes  of 
domestic  manufacture,  and  which  are  even  employed  in  constructing 
bridges  and  canoes.  The  shores  of  the  lake  are  populous,  being  thickly 
planted  with  villages.  Helms,  who  journeyed  from  Buenos  Ayres  to 
Lima,  declares  that  he  had  nowhere  met  with  so  picturesque  a  country  as 
that  skirting  this  lake.  The  scene  was  diversified  with  an  alternation  of 
hills  and  dales,  intermixed  with  the  richest  of  meadows,  on  which  numer- 
ous herds  of  cattle,  mules,  horses,  sheep,  &c.  were  feeding.  There  are 
several  islands  in  the  lake  ;  in  the  largest  of  which,  the  Incas  formerly  had 
a  magnificent  temple,  dedicated  to  the  sun,  and  enriched  with  the  annual 
offerings  of  the  Peruvians :  this  immense  accumulation  of  wealth  was 
thrown  into  the  lake  at  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards,  as  also  the  great 
chain  of  gold  made  by  the  command  of  the  Inca  Huayna  Capac,  at  the 
birth  of  his  son,  which  was  233  yards  round,  and  surrounded  6000  men, 
who  had  danced  within  it.  Frequent  attempts  have  been  made  by  the 
Spaniards  to  fish  up  these  treasures,  but  without  success.  Tliere  are  many 
floating-villages  of  Indians  in  this  lake  upon  balzcu,  in  which  they  pass 
from  place  to  place,  as  occasion  requires.  It  is  held  in  great  veneration 
by  the  Peruvians,  as  the  first  abode  of  Manco  Capac  and  his  sister  Cello, 
the  first  of  their  line  of  sovereigns  of  reputed  divine  descent.  This  lake  ia 
also  denominated  the  lake  of  Chuculio^  from  a  district  of  that  name  to  tlie 
west  of  its  shores. 

CUmale.1     The  diversity  of  climate  in  this  country  is  very  great,  owing 
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to  Ao  ulequiJity  of  the  surface.  The  temperature  of  the  weetern  momi-* 
tains  and  campoe  is  very  low  ;  epidemic  fevers  are  common  in  the  north- 
em  districts. 

Soil  and  Productions,']  The  central  portion  of  this  country  possesses 
the  greatest  agricultural  capabilities ;  its  soil  and  productions  are  similar 
to  those  of  Peru. 

Aline  of  Poiosi.'^     The  famous  mine  of  Potosi  now  belongs  to  this 
state.     The  mountain  in  which  it  is  situated  is  called  HaHm  Potocsiy  or 
*  Father  mountain.'     This  mountain  is  of  a  conical  shape,  20  British  miles 
in  circumference,  and  4,475  feet  in  height  above  the  surrounding  country* 
The  mountain  of  Potosi  principally  consists  of  a  yellow  and  very  firm  ar- 
gillaceous schist,  full  of  veins  of  ferruginous  quartz,  in  which  silver  ore^ 
and  sometimes  brittle  vitreous  ore,  are  found  interspersed.     There  is  also 
a  gpayish  brown  ore,  in  which  appears  some  small  grains  and  thin  branches 
or  veins  of  silver  running  along  the  layer  of  stone.     This  latter  ore  is  very 
rich,  yielding  from  18  to  20  marics  per  caxon  of  5000  lbs.  weight.     This 
surprising  mine  was  discovered  in  1545,  by  a  Peruvian  named  Hualpn, 
who,  in  pursuing  some  goats  among  the  rocks,  in  his  ascent,  grasped  a  bush, 
^Mrhoee  roots  giving  way,  disclosed  to  his  view  an  immense  vein  of  silver, 
which  since  his  time,  has  been  denominated  JLa  Rica^  or  '  the  Rich.'     For 
some  time  Hualpu  concealed  the  discovery  from  all  bis  friends,  and  only 
xesorted  to  this  treasure  to  supply  his  occasional  wants.     The  obvious 
change  in  his  fortune,  however,  had  excited  the  suspicions  of  one  of  his 
Indian  friends,  who  with  difficulty  wrung  from  him  the  valuable  secret ; 
bnt  who  soon  after,  upon  some  quarrel  with  Hnalpu,  revealed  it  to  his 
master,  a  Spaniard.     No  sooner  was  it  made  known,  than  the  mine  was 
opened ;  and  it  was  formally  regbtered  on  the  21st  of  April,  1545.     Since 
that  time,  it  has  been  constantly  wrought.     The  mountain  is  now  almost 
entirely  excavated,  and  is  perforated  with  more  than  300  pits,  few  of  which, 
however,  are  more  than  79  yards  deep.     It  is  now  opened  at  the  base,  and 
vaults  dug  horizontally  penetrate  its  interior,  and  meet  the  veins  of  silver. 
In  these  vaults,  called  by  the  miners  sacabouas^-^Bud  which  are  about  six 
feet  high,  and  eight  feet  broad — ^the  air  is  cold  and  unwholesome ;  and 
there  the  Indians,  to  the  number  of  2000,  work  alternately  day  and  night, 
for  the  small  wage  of  2j.  daily,  deprived  of  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun, 
and  entirely  naked,  to  prevent  tbem  from  embezzling  any  of  the  ore.     On 
the  first  discovery  of  the  mine  of  Potosi,  the  metal  was  much  purer  than 
at  present,  being  now  greatly  reduced,  and  even  inferior  to  many  of  the 
other  mines.     It  is  the  abundance  of  the  ore  alone,  which  renders  it  worth 
working.     According  to  Acosta,  the  Jesuit,  the  average  wealth  of  the  ore 
in  1574,  in  the  crude  state,  was  from  eight  to  nine  marks  percwt.,  and  the 
minerals  which  yielded  50  marks  per  cwt.  were  considered  as  extremely 
rich.     Since  the  commencement  of  the  18th  century,  however,  they  reckon 
only  from  three  to  fopr  marks  per  caxon  of  5000  lbs.  weight,  or  i\Af  to  -^ 
per  cwt.     It  hence  appears,  that  the  mean  riches  of  the  minerals  have  di- 
minished in  the  proportion  of  170  to  1 ;  while,  what  is  most  surprising, 
the  quantity  of  silver  extracted  from  the  mines  of  Potosi,  have  diminished 
only  in  the  ratio  of  4  to  1,  as  is  seen  from  the  calculations  of  Humboldt. 

What  quantity  of  silver  has  been  extracted  from  the  bowels  of  Potosi, 
since  its  first  commencement,  in  1545,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  it  is  impossible  precisely  to  determine,  and  hence  various 
estimates  have  been  given  by  various  authors  of  acknowle<lged  celebrity. 
From  1 545  to  1556,  there  are  no  records  of  tbe  royal  duties,  and  no  other 
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Information  can  be  obtained  respecting  their  produce  in  thift  indpieiit 
period,  but  from  liie  meagre,  accidental,  imperi^t,  and  contradictory  ae« 
counts  of  early  or  contemporaneons  writers.  Where  the  necessary  infor* 
nation  is  wanting,  exaggerations  are  generally  sure  to  be  made.  Ulloa, 
who  proceeds  upon  the  authority  of  Sandoral,  a  writer  in  the  17th  eentary, 
who  pretended  to  give  an  account  of  the  mineral  produce  of  Potosi  from 
1545  to  1634,  from  the  fifth  paid  into  the  royal  treasRiry,  estimates  the 
silver  produced  (on  his  authority)  from  1545  to  1556,  at  618,000,000 
dollars,  or  £197,925,000  sterling,  or  an  annual  averagfe  of  5d^787,272 
dollars,  or  £12,538,635,  16#.  9(f.  steriing,  making  a  mess  of  mlfer  equal 
to  72,116,000  marks,  or  47,330,810  lbs.  troy,  of  12  ounces ;  a  sum  this, 
neai'ly  exceeding  by  one  half  the  whole  annnal  registered  produce  of  gokl 
and  silver  in  all  Spanish  America.  It  is  this  prodigious  exaggeration  of 
the  first  period  by  Sandoval,  which  has  misled  not  only  UUoa,  bat  tha 
Abbe  Raynal,  and  our  countryman  Robertson,  the  oelebrdted  historian  of 
South  America,  who  actually  estimated  the  gold  and  Bihw  i^ceived  from 
Spanish  America,  up  to  1775,  at  the  enormous  sum  of  £2,000,000,000 
sterling.  Bat  the  laborious  Humboldt  gives  a  very  different  statement, 
founded  upon  good  authority,  as  he  was  enabled  to  procure  from  offidaL 
papers,  an  account  of  the  value  of  the  royal  duties  paid  into  the  provineial 
treasury  at  Potosi,  on  all  the  stiver  brought  to  the  mint  between  the  year 
1556  and  1789,  a  period  of  283  years ;  and  the  proportion  of  those  duties  t6 
the  whole  produce  being  known,  the  annual  amount  of  the  silver  extracted 
from  the  mines  during  this  period,  with  the  exception  of  what  wAs  carried 
away  by  the  contraband  traders,  can  be  easily  asoertiiined  from  these  ac- 
counts. According  to  the  calculations  6f  Humboldt,  deduced  from  the 
scattered  and  incidental  information  derived  from  Cieca,  Akmzo  Bariia, 
and  Acosta,  who  lived  towards  the  middle  and  latter  end  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, the  estimate  of  the  silver  extracted  from  1545  to  1556,  is  greatly 
over-rated  by  Sandoval ;  and  hence  he  conjectures  the  whole  proddce  of 
the  mines  of  Potosi,  during  this  first  period,  not  to  have  exceeded 
15,000,000  marks,  or  127,500,000  dollars,  or  £28,687,500  steriing,  valuing 
the  piastre  or  dollar  at  4^.  dd.  He  candidly  admits,  however,  i^at  there 
is  no  certainty  in  the  correctness  of  that  statement,  as  resting  more  on 
hypothetical  reasoning  than  direct  proof.  The  produce  of  Potoei  may  be 
divided  into  five  periods,  namely,  from  1545  to  1556,  from  1556  to  1578, 
from  1579  to  1736,  from  1736  to  1789,  and  from  1790  to  1803.  From 
1545  to  1st  January,  1556,  the  whole  produce  is  estimated  by  Humboldt 
at  15,000,000  marks,  or  127,500,000  dollars,  or  £28,687,500  sterling, 
averaging  annually  1 1,590,909^^  dollars,  or  £2,607,954  10«.  lOd.  steriing. 
From  the  Ist  of  January,  1556,  to  the  Slst  of  December,  1578,  a  duty 
of  one-fifth  was  paid  on  all  the  silver  brought  to  the  mint  of  Potosi.  This 
duty  amounted,  during  the  above  period  of  23  years,  to  9,801,906  dollars* 
which,  multiplied  by  five,  gives  a  total  produce  of  49,009,530  piastres,  or 
5,765,82?  marks  of  silver,  equal  in  British  money  to  £11,027,144  5». 
steriing,  averaging  2,130,849^  dollars,  or  £479,260  Gs.  Gd.  steriing,  an- 
nually. From  the  1st  of  January,  1579,  to  the  20th  of  July,  1736,  in- 
cluding a  period  of  nearly  158  years,  a  duty  of  1^  per  cent,  was  paid,  and 
afterwards  the  fifth,  on  the  remaining  98^  dollars,  making  23  per  cent,  on 
the  produce.  The  amount  of  these  duties,  for  this  period  of  158  years, 
was  129,417,273  piastres ;  which  gives  a  total  produce  of  610,458,835 
dollars,  or  71,813,636  marks,  and  an  annual  average  produce  of  3,888,272 
dollars,  or  455,991  marks,  equal  to  £874,860  17;.  sterling  annually,  and 
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a  total  of  £137^3,110  18f.  Bteriing.  Fnm  the  20lli  of  Jidv,  1796,  to 
the  Ist  of  December,  1789,  1^  per  cent,  of  duty,  wd  the  fealf  of  Um 
fifth,  were  paid  ;  and  duiing  this  period  of  53  yeuv,  tho  datiea  amovnted 
to  14,542,684  piastres.  This  gives  a  total  of  128^129,374  doUan,  or 
15,074,044  marks  of  silver,  and  an  aanoal  avwige  prodoco  of  281,758 
marks,  or  £543,944  Ss.  sterling;  making,  in  this  period,  a  total  of 
^28,829,109  sterling.  From  the  1st  of  Jamiary,  1790,  to  the  1st  of 
January,  1804,  there  is  no  aoconnt  of  the  royal  dntiea ;  bat  aceoiding  to 
the  records  of  the  mint,  the  produce  amovntod  to  46,000,000  dollan^  or* 
£1 1,350,000  sterling,  making  an  annaal  average  of  3,285,710  doUan,  or 
£739,284  15x.  sterling. 

The  whole  of  the  snms  collectively,  from  1545  to  1803,  amonnt  to 
961,097,739  dollars,  or  £216,246,990  10#.     But  to  this  nun  aa  addition 
of  two  sorts  mast  be  made,  the  one  horn  the  high  comparative  vahie  of 
the  piastre,  or  dollar,  in  the  hitter  end  of  the  16th  centaiy,  and  the  other 
from  the  prodigious  quantity  of  the  precions  metals  not  r^;istefed  at  the 
mint.   From  1545  to  1600,  the  piastre  was  estimated  at  13^  teals,  instead 
of  8  reals,  which  since  1600  has  been  the  value  of  the  dollar  or  piastre. 
The  piastre  was  consequently  then  valued  at  7«.  7^.  of  our  mooey,  si^ 
posing  its  present  value  at  4^.  6d.     Therefore  d«.  1^.  must  be  added  to 
every  piastre  coined  from  1545  to  the  1st  of  January,  1600  ;  and  aa  the 
quantity  coined  during  that  period,  amounting  to  320,000,000  piastres,  or 
dollars,  according  to  Humboldt's  estimate  of  the  period  from  1545  to 
1556 :  and  acconiing  to  the  relation  which  the  duties  bore  to  the  sum 
annually  coined  from  the  Ist  of  January,  1556,  to  the  1st  of  January, 
1600,  Uie  addition  of  3i.  l^.  on  every  piastre  of  that  total,  will  amount 
to  220,000,000  dollars,  or  £49,500,000  sterling ;  thus  making  the  whole 
of  the  registered  produce  for  the  first  55  years  amount  to  560,000,000 
dollars,  or  nearly  10,000,000  dollars  annually.     This  sum  of  220,000,000 
dollars  additional  to  the  sum  total  mentioned  above  of  961,097,739  dol- 
lars, will  make  the  total  registered  produce  of  Potosi,  from  1545  to  1803, 
amount  to  1,181,097,739  dollars,  or  £265,746,991  10#.  sterling.   We  are 
unable  precisely  to  ascertain  when  the  change  of  the  value  of  the  piastre 
took  place,  and  therefore  cannot  precisely  ascertain  the  quantity  of  silver 
which  was  produced  at  this  period ;  but  it  seems  either  to  have  been  a 
little  before  or  after  the  year  1600.     As  to  the  amount  of  the  quantity  of 
contraband,  authors  are  not  exactly  agreed,  some  stating  it  at  a  third,  others 
at  a  fourth,  and  others  again  at  a  sixth  of  the  whole  produce.     All,  how- 
ever, are  agreed  that  the  quantity  of  unregistered  silver  during  the  first 
period  was  enormous  ;  as  according  to  Herrera,  Acosta,  and  Azara,  more 
than  a  third  was  never  registered.     Allowing  one-fourth  of  the  whole  sum 
of  1,181,097,739   dollars,  the   result  will  be  295,274,435   dollars,  or 
£66,436,749  sterling.     This  added  to  the  sum  total  of  the  registered 
produce  from  1545  to  1803,  will  make  the  sum  total  of  silver,  r^;iBtered 
and  unregistered  down  to  1803,  extracted  from  the  mountain  of  Potosi, 
amount  to  1,476,372,174  dollars,  or  £332,183,749  111.  8^^.  sterling. 
The  following  table  will  show  the  produce,  registered  and  unregistered, 
of  the  mines  of  Potosi,  down  to  1803 : 


From  1546  to  1656 

—  1556  to  1578 

—  i5?B  to  1736 
^  1736  to  1769 
^    1780  to  1808 


Marki. 

15,000,000 

IMIan. 

127,500,000 

28,687,500 

5,765.827 

49,009  ASO 

11,087,144  58. 

71,818,686 

610,458,835 

137,353,237  17t.  6d. 

15,074,044 

128,I29,S74 

28,829,109 

5,411,764 

46,0(K),000 

10,350,000 
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Ytm, 

Total  in  258  yean 
AUowance  for  the  ralue  of  the 

Jiiastre  before  1600 
d  oDe-fourth  of  the  aboFe 
total  registered  produce  for 
coDtnband        ... 

Total  of  registered  and  unre- 
gistered produce  extracted 
from  the  minea  of  Pokoaiy 
from  1545  to  1803    - 


11S,070,S2I 
S6,S5],7a5 


S4»7a8,110 


Mian. 

961,097,739 
880,000,000 


216,846,991  lOa. 
49,500,0CO 


67,436,740 


174>160,196     1,476^2,174       332,183,749  lla.  8H. 

The  most  flourishiDg  period  of  the  mines  of  Potosi,  daring  the  period 
from  1556  to  1789,  was  that  from  1585  to  1606.  For  several  saccessiye 
years,  the  royal  fifth  amounted  to  1,500,000  dollars,  which  sapposea  a 
produce  of  1,490,000,  or  882,000  marks,  according  as  we  estimate  the 
piastre  at  13^  or  8  reals,  equivalent  to  12.665,000  or  7,497,000  dollars. 
After  1606,  the  produce  gradually  diminished,  especially  since  1694. 
From  1606  to  1688,  its  annual  produce  was  never  helow  350,000  marks, 
or  3,015,000  dollars.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century,  it  ge- 
nerally supplied  from  300,000  to  400,000  marks,  an  yearly  produce  this, 
too  considerable  to  allow  us  to  advance,  with  Robertson,  that  these  mines 
are  no  longer  worth  working.  They  are  not,  indeed,  the  first  in  the  known 
world,  but  they  may  still  be  ranked  immediately  after  those  of  Guanazu- 
ato,  in  Mexico.  That  they  do  not  yield  so  much  as  formerly,  is  not  at  all 
owing  to  their  exhaustion,  but  to  the  ignorance  of  the  Spanish  miners,  by 
whose  unskilful  management  most  of  the  pits  are  allowed  to  remain  full  of 
water.  Steam  engines,  the  powers  of  which  are  so  well  understood  in  this 
country,  are  here  wholly  unknown.  In  the  opinion  of  Helms,  the  mines 
of  Potosi  might  easily  be  made,  with  moderate  skill  and  management,  to 
yield  20,000,000,  or  even  30,000,000  dollars  annually.  In  addition  to 
2,000  Indians  employed  as  miners,  there  are  15,000  glamas,  and  15,000 
mules,  employed  in  carrying  the  ore  from  the  mountain  of  Potosi  to  the 
amalgamation  works. 

Commerce,^  The  most  important  commerce  of  Bolivia  consists  in  the 
export  of  grain  to  Peru ;  but  the  roads  are  bad,  and  communication  is 
therefore  greatly  impeded.  The  only  port  Bolivia  possesses  is  the  small 
harbour  of  Cobtja  on  the  Pacific. 

Population.']  The  population  of  this  state  is  estimated  at  1,300,000. 
Its  military  force  consists  of  12,000  men.  The  Indian  tribes  of  Bolivia 
are  generally  of  errant  and  warlike  dispositions,  particularly  the  Ckiquilos. 

The  state  religion  of  Bolivia  is  the  Roman  Catholic.  It  is  divided  into 
7  departments,  viz. : 


Charcas, 

Cochabamba, 

Moxos, 


Chiquitofl, 

ISuiita  Cruz  de  la  Sierra, 
La  Paz, 
and  PotoaL 


Chnquisaca,]  This  is  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Bolivia,  at  least  was 
BO  in  1827.  It  is  also  called  La  Plata,  and  was  fomierly  the  capital  of 
Los  Charcas,  an  extensive  province  comprehending  all  the  S.E.  of  Peru. 
It  lies  in  a  valley  watered  by  the  Chachimayo,  a  head  branch  of  the 
Pilcomayo,  at  2  leagues'  distance  from  which  stands  the  town.  Though 
not  the  most  populous,  it  is  at  least  the  neatest,  most  cheerful,  and  re- 
spectable place  on  the  whole  line  of  road  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Lima* 
Long.  W.  66*  46',  and  19-  SO'  S.  lat. 

Poiosi  CUy^'}     Next  in  importance  to  Clmquisaca,  the  capital  of  Boli- 
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▼ia,  is  the  city  of  Potosi,  and  once  the  most  populous  of  all  the  citiea  o< 
Sonth  America,  and  which  coyered  with  its  suburbs  a  vast  extent  of  ground 
mt  the  base  of  that  celebrated  mountain  whence  it  takes  its  name,  and 
which  is  half  an  hour's  walk  from  the  square  of  the  city.     These  suburbs 
are  now  in  ruins,  and  the  entire  population  is  now  reduced  to  12,000.     It 
stands  in  a  cold,  bleak,  barren,  very  mountainous  district  of  the  eastern 
c^ain  of  the  Andes,  enclosed  by  the  province  of  Porco,  and  in  a  glen  wa- 
tered by  a  rivulet,  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Faspaya,  a  branch  of  the 
Pilcomayo.  The  country  around  is  the  most  barren  in  nature,  neither  tree, 
nor  shrub,  nor  plant  appearing  for  many  miles  around ;  and  it  is  not  till  the 
distance  of  five  leagues  has  been  traversed  that  patches  of  cultivation 
begin  to  appear  on  the  road  to  Chuqnisaca, — yet  what  has  not  the  attract- 
ing influence  of  a  mountain  of  silver,— of  itself  a  mountain  incapable  of 
producing  a  single  blade  of  grass, — created  I     The  barrenness  of  the  soil  k 
balanced  by  the  abundance  of  its  metallic  produce ;  and  plenty  of  provi- 
aions  of  all  kinds,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  are  brought  from  a  distance 
on  mules  and  asses  to  supply  the  wants  of  its  population.     Beef,  mutton, 
and  pork,  are  all  to  be  had  in  the  market,  with  abundance  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  some  of  which  would  be  esteemed  in  Covent  Garden,  and 
others  such  as  Covent  Garden  can  never  boast  of.     Many  varieties  of  po- 
tatoes are  brought  to  market.     This  plant,  to  which,  as  Temple  remarks, 
Cobbet  has  so  great  an  aversion,  is  in  general  use  throughout  Peru,  and  as 
highly  esteemed  as  in  Ireland ;  it  is  called  papa  in  the  language  of  the 
country.     It  is  the  principal  food  of  the  Indians,  or  rather  its  chief  ingre- 
dient, for  they  understand  the  art  of  cookery  much  better  than  the  lower 
class  of  Irish,  who  pretty  generally  exist  upon  the  simple  potatoe  and  salt, 
in  many  cases  without  a  sup  of  milk^  and  sometimes,  such  their  poverty, 
without  even  a  grain  of  salt  to  relish  their  mawkish  meal  I    The  Indians, 
on  the  contrary,  prepare  their  olia  (round  earthen  pot)  in  a  yery  savoury 
and  substantial  manner.     Their  native  lama  affords  them  meat,  salt  is  ob- 
tained in  sundry  districts  in  immense  blocks,  Guinea  pepper  they  have  in 
abundance.     To  these  the  papa  is  added  in  considerably  the  greater  por- 
tion, also  maize  or  Indian  com ;  so  of  course  the  composition  affords  a  rich, 
delicious,  and  solid  meal.  Another  species  is  made  from  the  potatoe  called 
chunUf  which  is  considered  a  great  delicacy,  and  much  esteemed  in  the 
days  of  the  Incas.  The  potatoes  are  first  thoroughly  freezed,  then  pounded 
and  dried  in  the  sun,  in  which  state  they  will  keep  even  for  years,  and  form 
a  substantial  and  nutritive  aliment.     The  climate  of  Potosi,  which  may  be 
considered  as  a  faxr  specimen  of  that  of  the  Upper  Andes,  is  very  varia- 
ble, presenting  each  day  the  changes  of  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  vary- 
ing from  66°  of  Fahrenheit  to  42"*.     Early  in  the  morning  it  is  cold  and 
piercing,  the  forenoon  resembles  our  finest  March  day,  from  noon  to  three 
o'clock  the  sun  is  broiling  hot,  whilst  in  the  shade  it  is  very  cold,  the 
evenings  serene,  and  sometimes  of  a  summer's  mildness.     The   Creoles 
consider  the  climate  of  Potosi  an  eternal  winter,  which  they  divide  into 
the  wet  winter  and  the  dry  winter ;  but  the  Indians,  though  half  naked 
like  the  Irish  peasantry,  are  not  nearly  so  sensible  of  the  cold  as  the 
Creoles.     But  in  Temple's  opinion,  and  that  of  all  other  British  who  visit 
Potosi,  the  climate  is  considered  as  fine,  wholesome,  and  bracing.     For 
five  days  out  of  six,  Potosi  enjoys  a  fine,  brilliant,  unclouded  atmosphere, 
a  spotless  canopy  of  the  deepest  and  purest  azttre,^-and  so  dry  is  the  at- 
mosphere, that,  in  palling  off  a  flannel  waistcoat  or  worsted  stocking  in 
the  dark,  sparks  are  distinctly  seen ;  and  the  same  in  patting  or  rubbing  a 
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kone'8  neck,  which  Bometimes  emito  sparks  and  soands  like  an  electrifying 
machine.     Difficnlty  in  breathing,  arising  frean  the  great  rarity  of  the  at- 
mosphere, is  common  both  to  the  natiFes  and  animals.     For  this  reason, 
horse-racing  cannot  be  attempted  here,  and  there  are  many  instances  of 
horses  dropping  donm  and  expiring  when  pressed  up  a  hill.     Snow  aad 
thunder  storms  are  fre<|neiit,  and  the  latter  are  sublime  and  terrific     As 
this  city  may  he  said  literally  to  be  above  the  clouds,  the  blue  lightnings 
dart  round  in  ten  thoiusand  dazzling  flashes,  .and  lose  themselves  iu  the  } 
ground ;  whilet  the  diunders  roll  from  moutttaiA  to  Mountain  in  long  con-  * 
tinned  peals,  absolutely  stunning  to  the  senses,  and  baffling  the  powers  of 
description.     Dense  clouds  of  the  blackest  hue,  with  brilliant  mixtures  of 
blue  and  green,  beautify  the  scene  of  awfal  magnifioence,  whilst  the  storm 
rages  and  blazes  in  the  valley  beneath.     As  at  Lima,  where  earthquakss 
am  frequent,  such  storms  are  unknown ;  so,  on  die  cofitrary,  at  Potosi, 
where  the  latter  are  common,  the  former  are  unknown^     A  family  from 
Lima,  who  were  residing  at  Potosi  whilst  Temple  was  there,  were  parti- 
cularly alarmed  at  the  thunder  storms  of  that  place  :  Temj^,  asking  the 
reason  why  they,  who  had  given  him  so  many  aeoounts  of  the  dreadful 
earthquakes  they  had  experienced,  should  now  feel  so  viery  much  affirighted 
At  a  thunder  storm,  was  instantly  interrupted  by  the  lerveat  exclainstiott 
of  the  whole  family :  "  Holy  Virgin,  mother  of  God,  remove  us  but  from 
this  terrible  scene,  and  place  us,  if  thou  wilt,  amidst  «11  the  earthquidces 
in  die  world  I"     Sometimes  during  a  snow  storm,  wheu  the  ground  is 
literally  covered  with  snow,  the  lightning  and  thunder  are  tremendoos. 
The  forked  lightning,  glistening  alongst  the  snow-covered  earth,  which 
resembles  a  blazing  sea,  renders  this  novel  species  of  thn^der  storm  dread- 
fully magni&cent  to  a  European,  those  of  Europe  being  mere  aummer 
flaws  compared  to  them.     The  mountain  itself  rises  above  the  town  lUw 
-a  colossal  sugar-loai^  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  to  the  height  of  2,730 
ieet,  and  which,  though  half  an  hour's  walk  distant,  yet  seems  so  close, 
.that,  were  it  to  fall  over,  it  would,  to  all  appearance,  overwhelm  die  city. 
It  is  two  hours'  ascent  to  the  summit,  which  Temple  accomplished,  though 
with  great  difficulty,  from  Jthe  extreme  tenuity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  enjoying,  like  the  academicians  on  the  summit  of  Pichin- 
oha,  the  delectable  view  of  a  snow  and  thunder  storm  raging  far  beneath 
them,  whilst  the  sky  immediately  above  him  was  serene  and  clear.     The 
snow  storm  burst  first  over  the  summit  in  a  tremendgms  crash  of  thunder^ 
which  rolled  round  in  a  circle,  and  then  descended  to  the  plain  beneath. 
The  lightniAg  daiited  with  a  whizzing  noise  round  the  base  of  Potosi,  and 
.every  flash  was  ibllowed  by  a  deafening  peal  as  quickly  9»  die  report  of  a 
igun  follows  the  Jignition'Of  the  powder.     All  strangers  are,  on  their  arrival 
-at  die  city,  seized  with  a -severe  illness  from  the  change  of  climate,  gene- 
rally an  attack  of  dysentery,  from  which  if  they  recover,  which  is  gene- 
rally the  case,  they  enjoy  afterwards  good  health.     On  the  side  next  the 
town,  :and  at  the  base  of  the  great  mountain,  is  a  smaller,  called  Hucu^na 
Poiocsi,  or  *  the  son  of  Hatun  Potocsi.'     It  facilitates  the  ascent  to  the 
greater,  but  does  not  partake  of  its  mineral  riches,  almost  every  stone  of 
which  is  metalliferous.    In  the  large  mountain  are  not  less  than  5,000 
bocas  minas,  or  mouths  of  mines,  but  they  are  not  distinct  mines,  for  sev- 
eral of  these  have  two  and  some  three  entrances  or  mouths,  which  may 
serve  to  give  some  idea  how  the  Cerro  has  been  perforated.     The  moua- 
taiu  is  not  of  volcanic  origin,  as  some  have  asserted,  as  not  the  smalleat 
trace  of  voloaaio  matter  has  been  seen  about  it.     The  city  at  first  sigbt 
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appears  very  clean  and  handsome,  aa  all  tbe  ontrideB  of  the  hooset  are 
irhite-ieashed.     But  this  is  mere  deception,  for  in  the  insides  oTery  thing 
is  fi]thy,  with  a  few  exceptions  even  in  the  firet-rate  ones,  some  of  which, 
like  the  Angean  stable,  hare  not  been  cleansed  for  SO  years.   The  Indians* 
who  <x>aipose  one*ha]f  of  the  dwellers,  are  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a 
snnnish    tnultiiudcy  and  their  superiors  are  not  a  great  deal  better.     The 
churches,  whose  walls  were  once  in  some  instances  literally  decorated  with 
silver,  are  now  plundered,  dismantled,  and  deserted*     Tlie  mint,  an  im* 
mense  and  nnconth  pile,  erected  at  the  expense  of  two  millions  of  doUarsy 
in  1S62,  still  remuns.     On  one  side  of  the  Plaza  mafor^  or  square,  is  the 
govemment-hoose,  a  long  low  range  of  building,  and  on  the  other  stands 
a  prodigious  mass  of  gray  granite,  intended  for  the  cathedral,  but  not  yet 
finished.     In  the  middle  is  a  precious  sample  of  architectural  taste  and 
skill,  which  Temple  supposed  to  be  a  shot-manufiM:tory ;  and  on  inquiring 
if  his  way  was  not  past  the  big  chimney,  was  told  it  was  a  national  monu- 
ment in  honour  of  Bolivar  I     In  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  from  8  to  1 0 
miles  distant,  are  the  lagnnas  or  ponds  for  supplying  the  Ingenioe  and  the 
toivn  with  water,  in  number  37,  and  constructed  200  years  since  at  encMw 
mons  and  needless  expense  ;  for  within  2  miles  of  the  town  are  sitnationa 
equally  eligible  for  forming  reservoirs — or  even  one  sudi,  capable  of  con- 
taining water  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  machinery  of  the  mines,  and  the 
to^vTn  itself,  with  that  indispensable  article.     Considering  the  barren  state 
of  the  country  round  Potosi,  and  its  distance  from  markets,  the  price  of 
articles  of  necessity  or  luxury  is  not  very  exorbitant.     Maize  and  papas, 
the  common  food  of  the  ordinary  classes,  are  cheap.     A  sheep  with  the 
fleece  may  be  had  for  41.,  fowls  Is.  6^/.,  and  partridges  Is.  each.     Butter 
is  brought  from  a  great  distance  in  bladders,  and  sells  for  from  5#.  to  6#. 
per  Ib^  the  quality  such  as  would  serve  to  grease  cart-wheels  in  Scotland. 
The  best  loaf-sugar  comes  from  Cusco,  and  is  sold  at  frt)m  2s.  to  2s.  6d. 
per  lb.     Tea,  of  which  green  only  is  to  be  had,  comea  from  the  porta  of 
the  Pacific,  and  is  from  I6s.  to  2is.  per  lb.    Peruvian  chocolate,  excellent, 
from  S^.  6d.  to  4f.  per  lb.     Peruvian  cofiee,  excellent,  Ss.  per  lb.  roasted 
and  ground.     Wines  are  seldom  used  but  at  large  dinner  parties :  claret 
12s,  per  bottle ;  champagne  frt>m  I2s.  to  16^.  per  do. ;  English  cyder  frt>m 
6s.  to  Bs.  per  do.     The  valley  of  Cinti,  50  leagues  from  Potosi,  produces 
rery  good  wine  at  frxim  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per  bottle,  and  which,  if  properly 
manufactured,  might  suipass  Burgundy  itself.     For  20  leagues  the  indley 
of  Cinti  is  a  continued  vineyard,  with  a  stream  running  through  its  centre, 
the  banks  of  which  are  crowned  with  peach,  fig,  and  other  fruit  trees. 
Kum  and  brandy  at  from  9s.  to  lOs.  per  bottle.     Bottles  were  lately  so 
scarce  at  Potosi  as  to  bring  a  dollar  each,  but  they  are  now  fallen  to  Is. 
each.  There  is  not  a  single  medical  man  in  all  the  city,  and  medical  drugs 
are  excessively  high,  although  the  valleys  of  the  Andes  abound  with  m^ 
dicinal  plants.     From  the  profound  ignorance  that  reigns  here,  and  the 
total  want  of  literature,  there  is  no  society  in  the  world  so  uninteresting 
as  that  of  Potosi.     There  are  neither  books  not*  amusements.     Society 
is  confined  literally  to  two  or  three  families  of  two  or  three  persons,  where 
aometimes  companies  meet  for  half  aa  hour  on  an  evening  to  sip  mate 
{Pangnay  tea)  through  a  tube,  hear  a  guitar  gingled,  or  set  on  a  bench 
against  the  wall,  wrapped  to  the  chin  in  cloaks,  replying  sc  senor  to  every 
one's  tale  about  the  severity  of  the  cold  south  winds.     The  ladies,  squat* 
ting  on  a  rug  upon  the  floor,  huddled  in  a  comer,  and  covered  up  in  their 
woollen  mantles,  occasionally  press  the  visitors  to  take  another  mate,  but 
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eonplele  the  aeene  of  emnd  by  th«iT  total  wwit  of  oocnpation.  As  to  mala 
societal  where  two  or  three  meet  together,  the  whole  talk  is  about  mtniiig: 
Go  where  you  wiU«  turn  where  yon  will,  nothing  is  heard  of  but  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Ingenioe,  the  good  or  bad  run  of  a  newly  discovered  vein, 
the  superiority  of  a  certain  mine ;  so  that,  unless  a  person  has  himself  been 
a  miner,  it  is  a  perfect  Uedium  mias  to  lire  amongst  a  race  who  think  there 
is  no  odier  business  in  the  world  but  mining ;  and  in  that  case,  the  dty  of 
Potosi,  a£Pordmg  no  soit  of  recreation,  is  little  better  than  a  place  of  ban- 
iehment,  har^  prefersble  to  Siberia  itself*  There  is  a  eonnderable  con- 
iumption  of  much  and  English  manufactures  in  Potosi,  but  by  &r  the 
gnatCT  proportion  are  the  latter,  consisting  of  coloured  cottons,  calicoes 
and  muslins,  cloths,  crockery-ware,  iron  and  steel, — all  for  the  consump* 
tioQ  of  Potosi  and  its  immediate  yicinity.  Tlie  duties  on  imported  Euro- 
pean arddes  amounted  to  16  per  cent*,  and  the  whoU  amount  of  duties 
received  in  1825  was  21,880  dollars*  But  m  1826,  the  duties  being  re- 
duced ono-half,  or  8  per  cent.,  the  amount  on  goods  imported  wa  Buenos 
Ayres  and  the  Pacific  was  88,781  dollars, — ^thus  making  an  increase  of 
consumption,  and  11,000  dnUars  of  additional  revenue  in  the  single  town 
of  PotosL 

La  Paz^  This  place,  in  respect  of  situation,  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable in  all  South  America.  It  lies  in  a  ravine,  so  deep,  narrow,  and 
steep,  that  it  ia  quite  concealed  from  the  view  of  the  traveller  till  he  sud- 
denly arrives  on  the  very  brink  of  this  quebrada,  without  well  knowing 
how  he  is  to  descend  to  a  town  so  close  below  him  as  if  he  could  throw 
a  biscuit  into  it  from  the  top  of  the  heights.  Suppose  yourself,  8a3fS 
Temple,  travelling  leisurely  along  a  high  table,  or  any  other  plane  you 
may  like  better.  Tliis  is  bounded  by  a  huge  mountainous  rampart,  in 
which,  be  it  remembered,  is  one  of  the  greatest,  grandest  mountains  on 
the  globe,  and  hx  surpassing  those  wonders  of  the  world  chronicled  by 
fame.  Ilimani,  the  Giant  of  the  Cordillera  de  los  Andes,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered in  any  less  character.  These  mountains  appear  to  rise  out  oi  the 
plam  on  which  you  are  riding,  and  your  expectation  is  that  you  must  ac- 
tually arrive  at  them,  for  no  obstacle  is  to  be  seen  betwixt  you  and  them* 
Whilst  you  are  musing  on  the  hom  and  where  your  journey  is  to  end,  you 
arrive  unexpectedly  at  the  edge  of  the  plain,  and  behold  a  vast  gulf  at  your 
feet,  in  the  bottom  of  which  appears  a  town  very  regularly  built  with 
packs  of  cards.  The  coup  e^oeil  of  La  Pas  conveys  precisely  this  idea, 
the  red  tiled  roofs  and  white  fronts  of  the  houses  answering  admirably  for 
hearts  and  diamonds,  whilst  the  smoked  roofs  and  dingy  mud-waUs  of  the 
Indian  raneioe  equally  well  for  spades  and  clubs*  Hirough  this  fairy  town 
may  be  faintly  seen,  winding  wiUi  occasional  interruptions,  a  silver  thread, 
marked  with  spedcs  of  frothy  white,  which,  upon  approaching,  proves  to 
be  a  mountain  torrent,  leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  and  sweeping  through 
the  valley.  In  casting  an  eye  farther  round,  you  perceive  squares  and 
patches  of  every  shade  of  green  and  yellow,  which  to  a  European  is  per- 
hsps  the  most  striking  part  of  the  interesting  scene.  Com,  and  fruit,  and 
vegetables,  and  crops  of  every  kind,  may  be  seen  in  all  their  stages,  from 
the  act  of  sowing  to  that  of  gathering  in— 4iere  a  field  of  barley  luxuri- 
antly green— there  another  in  full  maturity,  which  the  Indians  are  busily 
reaping— -next  to  it  a  crop  appearing  just  above  ground— farther  on  an- 
other arrived  at  half  its  growth— beyond  it  a  man  guiding  a  pair  of  oxen 
yoked  to  a  shapeless  stick,  the  point  of  which  scratches  the  earth  sufii- 
ciently  for  the  recepUon  of  the  seed,  which  another  man  ia  scattering  in 
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tbe  farrows*- trees  bearing  frmt,  and  al  the  same  time  patting  forth  bods 
and  bloeeoms,  complete  tbe  scene  of  loxariance.     Hare  is  seen,  hi  the  faH 
beaaty  of  tratb,  the  charming  huidscape  depicted  by  Marmontel  in  his 
interesting  tale  of  the  Incas.     Yet  it  is  only  reqaired  to  raise  tiie  eyas 
from  the  lap  of  this  fmitfal  Eden  to  behold  the  widest  contiast  in  Iks 
realms  of  nature.    Naked  fnd  arid  rocks  rise  in  mond  precipices  aronndt 
high  above  these,  moantains  beaten  by  forioos  tempests  frown  in  all  tfa» 
bleakness  of  sterility ;  higher  still,  the  tops  of  others,  reposing  in  the  ro* 
gion  of  eternal  snow,  glistening  with  nndiminiahed  splendonr  in  the  presence 
of  a  tropical  son.     After  a  descent  of  three  miles,  which  it  reqoizes  throe 
quarters  of  an  hoar  to  accomplish,  yoa  reach  the  bottom  of  tiie  ravine ; 
and  instead  of  finding  La  F^  boilt  on  a  flat,  as  yon  snpposed  from  the 
sammit  overhanging  the  abyss,  yoa  find  it  really  bnilt  on  hills,  with  sone 
of  its  streets  extremely  steep.     Whilst  looking  ap,  you  behold  the  In^pe 
condor,  with  his  broad  expanded  wings,  soaring  over  Ihe  golf  in  whicli 
stands  this  singnlar  place,  which  deeply  engalfed  as  it  seems,  and  really  is, 
is  still  12,194  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    La  Paz  is  a  bishop's  see, 
containing,  besides  the  cathedral,  4  charches,  5  convents,  and  3  nanneriea. 
The  torrent  which  waters  the  ravine  is  a  head  branch  of  the  mighty  Beni, 
or  main  stream  of  the  Maraaon :  and  in  fialls  of  rain  forces  along  hoge 
masses  of  rock,  with  large  grains  of  gold.     It  is  the  great  emporium  of 
Pern,  as  all  merchandise  from  the  Pacific  is  conveyed  thither,  then  carried 
off  by  merchants  great  and  small  to  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  interior  ; 
and  Temple,  who  was  thero  in  1827,  confesses  that,  since  he  strolled  down 
Cbeapside  a  year  before,  he  had  not  seen  such  crowded  streets,  or  so  mnch 
busUe  in  the  transactions  of  basineas.     British  goods  were  abundant,  and 
preferred  to  the  French  and  German  manufactures)  which  seemed,  however, 
to  have  a  very  fiur  share  of  the  market.     Every  sort  of  flimsy  tinsel  and 
gewgaw,  and  whole  cargoes  of  divers  kinds  of  worthless  artijcles,  unsale* 
able  at  home,  were  at  first  exported  by  European  merchants,  in  hope  of 
finding  a  ready  market  here ;  but  all  such  articles  wUl  now  no  longer  take 
the  market.     It  is  quite  delightful  to  stroll  at  an  early  hour  through  the 
files  of  peasantry  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  market  of  La  Paz,  where  they 
display  their  baskets  filled  with  the  luxuriant  produce  of  their  gardens, 
where  Temple  purchased  pine  apples,  strawberries,  bananas,  plantains, 
oranges,  tunas,  and  he  knew  not  what  besides^  all  for  If.  6^.,  and  of  excel* 
lent  quality,  the  strawberries  excepted,  which,  in  point  of  flavour^  are  far 
inferior  to  those  of  the  gardens  of  Europe.     Vineyards  abound  in  the 
vicinity,  which  produce  very  good  light  wine.     It  drives  a  great  trade  in 
mati,  or  Paraguay  tea,  the  sale  of  which  here  produces  200,000  dollars 
annually.     The  district  abounds  in  gold.    In  1681,  a  mass  of  rock  having 
been  detached  by  a  stroke  of  lightning  from  the  vast  mountain  Uimani,  so 
large  a  quantity  of  gold  was  extracted  from  it,  that  it  was  sold  in  this  city 
for  8  dollars,  or  S6f.  per  ounce,  or  precisely  one-Half  the  then  current 
price  of  gold  in  Peru.     About  a  league  from  tiie  city  an  Indian  found,  in 
1773,  a  large  mass  of  solid  gold,  which  he  sold  to  the  Spanish  viceroy  for 
11,269  dollars,  or  £2,535  sterling.     According  to  Helms,  La  Paz  con- 
tains above  20,000  inhabitants,  and  is  distant  350  miles  by  the  road  from 
Potosi ;  and  it  may  be  here  mentioned,  that  from  about  4  posts  to  the  S. 
of  Potosi,  all  the  way  to  La  Paz,  scarcely  a  tree  is  to  be  seen  through  a 
distance  of  near  500  miles :  but  a  few  leagues  beyond  La  Paz  is  a  dis- 
trict called  Yungas,  where,  in  forests  producing  the  famed  Peravian  bark, 
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are  Tarions  kinds  of  the  finest  timber.     Lat.,  according  to  Peutland,  16* 
29"  Sir  S.,  and  W.  long  of  Greenwich  68"  32'. 

OropiTta  or  CochabambaT]  This  is  the  capita]  of  the  rich  and  fertile  district 
of  Cochabamba,  and  is  so  called  from  the  gold  found  in  its  vicinity.  It 
lies  in  a  fertile  valley,  near  the  source  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the  head  branch 
of  the  Madeira.  Ilie  district  being  the  very  granary  of  Bolivia,  this  city 
drives  a  great  trade  in  grain,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  and  contains  17,000 
inhabitants,  amongst  which  are  many  rich  and  noble  families :  89  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Chnquisaca,  from  the  valley  of  which  it  is  separated  by  a  la- 
teral branch  of  the  Eastern  Andes. 

Oruro,']  Omro  was  once  a  place  of  note,,  with  8,000  inhabitants,  but 
BOW  reduced  to  less  than  one-half  from  the  destruction  of  the  tin  and  sil- 
ver mines  in  its  vicinity,  which  formerly  supported  a  brisk  and  extensive 
commerce,  but  now  nearly  extinct  from  want  of  those  resources  which 
were  absorbed  in  the  all-consuming  evils  of  civil  war.  The  tin  mines  were 
long  famous,  and  those  of  silver  were  once  among  the  most  productive  in 
Pern.  But,  of  late  years,  being  abandoned,  they  have  filled  with  water, 
which  they  have  neither  machinery  to  employ,  nor  money  for  applying  any 
other  meUiod  to  carry  it  off.  Here  were  many  fiamilies  of  enormous 
wealth.  Rodriguez,  the  late  head  of  one  of  these,  was  proprietor  of  a 
famous  silver  mine  in  the  vicinity,  so  productive,  that  he  discarded  from 
his  house  all  articles  of  glass,  delft,  or  crockery  ware,  and  replaced  them 
by  others  made  from  the  silver  of  his  mine.  Utensils  of  the  most  com- 
mon use,  as  well  as  those  of  luxury  and  ornament,  such  as  pier  tables  in  the 
principal  apartments,  frames  of  pictures  and  of  mirrors,  footstools,  pots 
and  pans,  were  all  of  silver.  Said  a  native  to  Temple,  who  was  there  in  1827, 
^  Do  you  see  that  trough  in  the  court  yard  ?" — (pointing  to  a  very  large 
stone  trough  for  watering  mules  and  other  animals) — **^  I  do  assure  you  tliat 
Rodriguez  had  two  of  much  larger  size  for  the  same  purpose,  of  pure  and 
solid  silver ;  and  before  the  revolution,  there  were  three  or  four  houses  in 
Omro  that  could  boast  of  having  quite  as  much."  Oruro  is  180  miles  N. 
of  Potosi,  in  a  barren  and  level  plain,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  snow- 
covered  Andes. 

Sicanca,']  Sixty  three  miles  N.  of  this,  on  the  road  to  La  Paz,  is 
Sicasica,  a  neat  respectable  town,  capital  of  a  large  district  of  the  same 
name,  once  containing  about  4,000  inhabitants,  but  now  not  as  many  hun- 
dreds, being  ruined  by  the  revolution.  In  its  vicinity  are  several  silver 
mines,  which  have  been  worked,  and  which  may  still  be  worked  to  great 
advantage.  Flocks  and  herds,  which  before  the  revolution  g^razed  in  the 
valleys  and  sides  of  the  mountains,  have  disappeared,  and  desolation  and 
poverty  are  everywhere  manifest.     It  stands  near  the  source  of  the  Beni. 

TVjMfa.]  This  is  a  respectable  little  town  on  the  road  from  Potosi  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  where  a  traveller  can  supply  himself  with  every  thing  he 
requires,  and  is  also  the  southern  frontier  of  the  Bolivian  republic,  where 
duties  are  levied  on  goods,  and  the  baggage  of  travellers  is  inspected.  It  is 
situated  150  road  mUes  to  the  S.  of  Potosi,  at  the  base  of  a  lateral  ridge 
of  the  Andes. 
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Name,  Boundaries^  and  Extent^  The  name  Brazil,  which  was  for  along 
time  restricted  to  that  narrow  though  long-extended  portion  of  the  Ame- 
rican coast  extending  from  the  month  of  the  Maranon  nearly  to  that  of 
the  La  Plata,  is  now  applied  as  a  generic  term,  to  designate  all  the  Por- 
tuguese possessions  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  comprehending  the  tract 
between  the  sea  and  the  mountains,  originally  denominated  Brazil, — ^the 
greatest  part  of  the  interior  country,  formerly  called  Amazonia, — and  the 
extensive  territory  to  the  N.  of  the  Maranon,  called  Portuguese  Guiana. 
When  first  discovered  by  Cabral  it  was  denominated  by  him  Tierra  del 
Santa  Cruzy  or  '  the  Land  of  the  Holy  Cross.'  This  appellation  was  very 
soon  superseded  by  its  present  name,  derived  from  braza,  a  very  valuable 
species  of  wood  with  which  this  country  abounds. 

The  flourishing  kingdom  of  Brazil  comprehends  almost  a  third  part  of 
the  whole  South  American  continent.     It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  French 
Guiana  and  the  Colombian  Caraccas ;  on  the  N.E.  and  S.E.  by  the  Atlan- 
tic ;  on  the  S.  and  S.W.  by  Buenos  Ayres ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Peru  and 
the   Colombian  New  Granada.     The  maritime  boundary  of  Portuguese 
America  is  the  Atlantic,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Oyapoco,  or  Wiapoco,  in 
about  4^  N.  lat.,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chuy,  in  S.  lat.  34", — a  space  of  38 
d^^rees  of  a  great  circle,  or  2,280  geographical  miles,  equal  to  2,620 
British  miles.     But  if  the  windings  of  the  coast  be  included,  the  extent 
is  not  less  than  3,670  British  miles,  namely,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Oya- 
poco to  Cape  St  Roque,  in  a  S.E.  direction,  1,260  British  miles ;  and  from 
the  above  cap^— which  is  the  most  eastern  point  of  South  America — to 
the  river  Chuy,  2,410  miles  in  a  S.W.  direction.     The  Oyapoco  and  the 
southern  flank  of  the  Tumucurac  and  Acaray  mountains  separate  Brazil 
from  Guiana.     The  boundary  line  with  Colombia  commences  not  far  from 
the  confluence  of  the  Rio  Rupuwini  and  the  Essequibo ;  runs  along  the 
western  side  of  the  cordillera  of   Pacaraimo,  touching  successively  on 
Santa  Rosa  in  N.  lat.  3"  45',  the  sources  of  the  Orinoco  in  lat.  3"  40^,  the 
sources  of  the  Rio  Maraca  and  Idapa  in  lat.  2^,  and  traversing  the  Rio 
Negro  to  the  isle  of  San  Jose  in  lat.  1"  38' ;  continues  to  the  W.S.W., 
across  unexplored  plains,  to  the  Gran  Salto  of  the  Yupure  near  the  em* 
bochure  of  the  Rio  de  los  Engannos  in  S.  lat.  0*  35^ ;  and  then  turns  sud- 
denly S.E.  to  the  confluence  of  the  Rio  Yaguas  and  Putumayo  in  S.  lat. 
3*  5^.     From  this  point  the  frontier  line  runs   S.  to  the  Amazon,  and 
then  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Javari,  the  course  of  which  river,  from 
4"  to  9"  30^  S.  lat.,  forms  the  frontier  with  Peru.     From  the  parallel  of 
9*  S{y  it  runs  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Madeira,  passing  successively 
the  Yntay,  Yurba,  Tefe,  Coary,  and  Puruz  rivers.     It  then  remounts  the 
Rio  Madeira  to  its  coufluonce  with  the  Mamore  in  11"  5V  46"  S.  lat.; 
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rr...   n-Jh  •  then  S.S.E.  to  Noy»  Coimbra  in  19«  55'; 

then  tttruM  S,E.  to  \""^J^\  descending  the  riTer  of  P^uana  to  its  con- 

tden  S.E.  to  ftnuw  »    -.aria  S.S.E.  to  tiie  sources  of  the  Ibicny  and 

tfoence  with  the  ^g^"  j^e  embochure  of  the  Rio  Tabym,  to  the  N. 

Jay,  and  theoca  proceeds  to  w^ 


of  SmiU  TereeB. 
Bytbepetce 


/•  Amiens,  the  French  obtained  a  large  portion  of  Portn- 
r    '       the  Afson,  in  1*  SCK  N.  lat.,  being  made  the  limit.     By  a 
^*^  n^ttt!eatr,  the  limit  of  French  Guiana  was  extended  to  the  Cara- 
fpMa^a  ^^^^^'^  iiie  Mannon-— «nd  Fort  Macapa,  by  which  means 
E'^lf^^Gaiana  was  extended  from  the  Mana  to  the  equator,  and  along  the 
\^tbeni  shore  of  the  Maranon ;  but  these  acquisitions  of  the  French  on 
die  8i<i®  ^^  Guiana  were  restored  to  their  former  possessors  by  the  treaty 
of  fttWt  lA  1314 ;  and  the  Oyapoco,  as  formerly,  remains  the  boundary 
uetireen  Fiench  and  Portuguese  Guiana.     Although  by  the  treaty  of  St 
ndephonB<'»  ^  1777,  and  that  of  Pbrdo,  the  BraziHan  boundary  was  re- 
looyed  farther  to  the  east,  in  respect  of  the  mouth  and  lower  course  of 
l[ie  Plata  river,  and  the  colony  of  St  Sacrament  being  ceded  to  Spun,  yet 
^y  the  new  definition  of  boundary,  Brazil  was  enlarged  to  the  N.W.  by  a 
yery  great  addition  of  territory  in  the  S.E.  of  Peru,  contiguous  to  the  rich 
ipioeral  district  of  Matto  Grosso.     The  extent  of  the  independent  Portu- 
gese possessions  from  E.  to  W.  is  yarious  in  different  places ;  on  the 
side  of  Guiana,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Aiauari,  to  the  upper  course  and 
most  northern  bend  of  the  Rio  Negro,  it  is  upwards  of  1,000  British 
miles ;  and  from  Cape  St  Roque  to  Sapatinga,  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Yavari,  it  is  2,040  ge<^raphicai  miles,  equal  to  2,360  British  miles.     But 
towards  the  south  its  extent  from  £.  to  W.  is  gradually  contracted  within 
moch  narrower  limits  by  the  mutual  approach  of  the  sea,  and  its  interior 
boundary  on  the  side  of  Buenos  Ayres.* 

■  It  is  a  Tery-  difflcalt  niatter  deariy  to  designate  the  Bnsillan  boundary  on  tbe  side 
of  Gnlaaa  and  Colombia,  so  little  known  is  the  ooontrr  on  that  side.  On  a  careful 
iDspection  of  Faden*s  four  sheet  map  of  South  America,  abridged  from  the  large 
eight  sheet  map  of  Louis  Stanislaus  Arcy  de  la  Rochette,  In  1818,  the  Poftuguese 
boundary  is  deUneated  oomewhat  dliliBrently  from  that  giTen  ahoTOi  in  that  map* 
the  boundary  commenoea  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oyapoco«  and  runs  un  that  stream 
as  far  as  9^  N.  lat.. — ^from  thence  due  W.  to  a  point  on  the  Maroni  river,  from 
which  it  runs  N.W.  alongst  the  southern  frontier  of  Dutch  Guiana,  till  it  strikes 
the  EsMquibo  below  its  eonfluenoe  with  the  Rupuwinl,  where  it  meets  the  boun- 
dary of  Spanish  and  Dutch  Guiana.  From  this  point  it  runs  up  the  Essequibo  to 
nigh  its  source  in  S*  N.  lat,— and  from  thence  the  line  runs  due  W.  to  a  point  on 
the  Rupuwini,  S.  up  that  stream,  hslf-way  to  the  sonroe ;  thence  &W.  to  a  point 
on  the  jEUo  firanoot  or  Parima,  in  1*  SO'  N.  lat.,  a  little  to  the  S.E.  of  the  point 
whence  it  issues  (or  is  made  so  to  do)  from  the  lake  of  Parima.  Down  that  stream 
in  a  S.W.  direction,  to  <f  90'  N.  lat.,  from  thence  due  W.  till  it  strike  the  Rio 
Negro ;  up  that  stream  as  &r  as  San  Carlos,  in  0^  58'  N.  lat. ;  thenoe  due  W.  to 
68*  SO'  W.  lone,  of  Greenwksh;  thenoe  due  S.  to  the  junction  of  the  Maranon  and 
Yavari,  in  4*  a.  lat  and  68^  90'  W.  long.,  passing  the  riyers  Orelludos,  Tupura, 
and  Putumayo  in  its  course  to  the  Maranon ;  thenoe  up  tlie  eastern  side  or  the 
Yayari,  in  a  S.S.W.  direction,  to  9^  SC  S.  lat ;  so  that,  from  0^  68'  N.  lat  to  this 
pointy  the  boundsry  Is  nearly  due  S.  From  this  point,  on  the  YaTari,  the  demar- 
cation line  runs  straight  E.  to  the  Madeira,  passing  in  its  course  the  lutay,  Yur- 
ba,  Tefe,  Coari,  and  Fnrus  rivera  suooessiTely.  Thenoe  the  line  runs  op  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  Madeira  to  Its  confluence  with  the  Msmore  riyer,  in  1 1*  64^  46"  S> 
lat :  thence  up  the  Itenas  or  Gnapore,  to  some  distance  aboye  the  fort  of  the  prince 
of  Belra,  In  a  S.E.  direction.  Thenoe  the  line  runs  S.E.  in  a  waring  dlrectloo^ 
but  keeping  always  at  some  distance  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Guapore,  till  it  passes  the 
source  of  the  Sarare,  the  left-hand  branch  of  the  Guapore.  From  thence  the  line 
runs  S.S.E.  till  it  strike  the  Paraguay  at  Noya  Coimbra,  in  19^  65'  S.  lat;  thence 
alongst  the  western  side  of  the  Paraguay;  thenoe  S.E.  to  the  Parana,  in  SS^  30' 
S.  lat. ;  thence  down  the  Parana  to  its  Junction  with  the  Iguazu;  thenoe  &£.  to 
the  Junction  of  the  Uruguay  and  Pepiri  Guazu,  and  thenoe  S.S.E.  to  the  sources 
of  the  Ibicuy  and  Juy  riyers,  and  thence  proceeds  to  tl»e  mouth  of  the  Rio  Ta- 
bym to  the  N.  of  Santa  Teresa. 
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IHvuions,']     According  to  major  SduefFer,  of  the    Royal ^ 

Guards,  who  published  an  account  of  Brazil  in  January,  1825,  at  Altona, 
and  which  was  reviewed  in  the  Leipaic  Literary  Journal,  the  Brazilian 
empire  contains  19  provinces,  which,  with  their  names,  extent,  and  popa- 
laiion,  he  has  given  in  the  following  table  : 


1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 
6. 
6. 

7. 

a 

9. 
10. 

II. 

18. 
IS. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
10. 


PTDTinoes.                             G«raiwi  aq.  mileiw 

British  tq.  miles. 

Para 

1(V>23 

226,245 

Rio  Negro 

9,600 

£06.400 

Maranham 

S.S11 

e9»Qfi6 

Piaiihi 

2,856 

61,404 

Siara           -           -      ~     - 

3,311 

71,187 

Rio  Grande  del  Norte 

1,572 

83,798 

PkmiU 

982 

20^088 

Penumbuoo 

1,418 

30.358 

Alagotks 

910 

19,565 

Sererippe  del  Ref 

656 
2,579 

18,484 
56,460 

£^lrlto  Santo 

1.788 

38,442 

Rio  Janeiro 

8,930 

191,995 

San  Paulo       - 

9,010 

198,715 

Ciflpliitina 

10.565 

227,147 

Minas  Geraes 

11,961 

257,162 

Goyas      -           -           - 

12,992 

278,084 

Mktto  GrasM 

91,116 

632,404 

Ifllesof  Fernando,  Noron- 

ha,  and  Trinidad 

50 

1,075 

118,185 


^y^PI^O^^^MV 


ropuiation. 

143,073 

48,357 
188<986 

46,296 
272,713 

68,756 
246,232 
602,205 
256,156 
2^,628 
659,671 

75,996 
589,650 
610,632 
175,960 
928,933 
160,000 

82,000 

600 

— — 

5,306,418  • 


Gram- Para,  Rio  Negr«»,  Minas  Geraes,  GoyaB,  San  Paulo,  and  Matto  Grooso^  are 
inland  provinoes,  of  which  very  little  la  known.  Rio  Nq^  contains  the  whole  of 
Portii^uese  Guiana,  and  was  indnded  formerlyunder  the  covemment  of  Gram- Para. 
Cisplatina,  which  lay  between  the  proyince  of  "Del  Rey  and  the  N.£.  buk  of  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata,  containing  the  lonf^oontested  eettlement  of  St  Sacrament,  and  the  towns 
of  Monte  Video  and  Maldonado  was  seized  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  late  war  with 
the  independent  goTemment  of  Bnenoe  Ayres,  but  has  smce  been  reolalmed  by  the 
Baenoa  Ayreana,  and  forms  no  part  of  Brasil,  and  must,  of  oourw,  be  deducted  from 
the  numbor  of  the  oroyinces  in  the  table  aboye,  which  leayes  2,312,756  square  miles  as 
the  surface  of  Brszil.  But  Bslbi,  in  his  political  table,  estimates  the  surface  of  Braxll 
at  3,0B4»O00  B.  sqoan  miles,  including  Cisplatina,  and  the  poBQlationat  5,000^000;  so 
that  his  estimate  exceeds  that  of  Scbaeffer's  by  545,000  British  square  miles,~a  most 
predi|[ious  difference!  All  that  part  of  Portuguese  America,  between  the  Jayare  on 
the  W.  and  tbe  Madeira  on  the  £.,  is  caUed  the  proyince  of  Solimoen^  and  is,  accord- 
ing to  Southey,  subordinate  to  the  captaincy  of  the  Rio  N^ro,— itself  dependent, 
cording  to  his  account,  on  that  of  Gram- Para. 


ac- 


CHAP.  I.— HISTORY. 

Brazil  was  first  discovered  by  Vicente  Yanez  Finzon  (who  sailed  with 
Columbus  in  his  first  voyage)  in  January,  1500.  But  the  chief  glory  of 
its  discovery  is  assigned  to  Pedro  Alvarez  da  Cabral,  a  Portuguese  navi- 
gator, who,  in  his  expedition  to  India — ^the  way  to  which  had  been  but 
just  discovered  hy  Vasca  de  Gamar— stood  so  far  to  the  west,  that  he  found 
himself  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  in  10'  S.  lat.  Coasting  along  this  then 
terra  incognita,  to  the  S.W.,  Cabral  discovered  a  fine  harbour  in  16"  80^ 
S.  lat.,  where  he  anchored,  and  named  it  Porto  SegurOf  or  '  the  Safe  har^ 
hour ;'  it  is  now  called  Cabralia.     Here  Cabral  landed  on  Easter  Sunday, 

'  This  table  of  Schaeffer  does  not  include  the  Indian  or  aboriginal  tril)es ;  and 
Schpffiv  thinks  the  whole  collectiyely  may  amount  to  5,700,000  souls,  of  which 
liMOkOOO  ars  snppoaed  to  he  whites.    It  1%  howevsr,  but  mers  oonjectiire. 
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in  April,  1500,  ju8t  three  montbs  after  Hnzon  bad  landed  at  Cape  San 
Angustin,  and  taken  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Castile. 
But  Brazil  was  ordained  to  be  subject  to  another  sovereign,  for  as  soon  as 
Cabral  landed,  he  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  king 
of  Portugal.  The  ceremony  was*  performed  with  all  possible  solemnity. 
An  altar  was  erected  on  the  shore,  beneath  a  large  tree,  and  mass  per- 
formed by  eight  friars,  then  going  on  their  first  mission  to  India,  all  the 
chaplains  of  the  fleet  assisting,  and  every  person  who  conld  attending ;  a 
sermon  was  also  preached  on  this  joyful  occasion  ;  and  the  simple  natives, 
nowise  suspicious  of  the  .nature  of  tlus  act  of  their  new  visitors,  assembled 
at  the  ceremony,  kneeled  when  they  saw  the  Portuguese  kneel,  and  imi- 
tated the  congregation  in  every  thing,  as  if  they  thought  to  gratify  tbem  by 
joining  them  in  the  same  acts  of  devotion.  As  soon  as  this  religious  hice 
was  performed,  Cabral  took  a  stone-cross  and  erected  it  as  a  memorial  of 
his  discovery,  and  named  the  country  Tierra  de  Santa  Cruz.  Caspar  de 
Lemos  was  immediately  despatched  in  a  vessel  to  the  port  of  Lisbon,  with 
the  joyful  intelligence ;  and  one  of  the  natives  with  him,  as  a  sample  of 
king  Emanuel's  new  subjects. 

No  sooner  was  this  intelligence  communicated,  than  Emanuel  sent  three 
other  ships,  under  the  celebrated  Amerigo  Vespucci,  to  examine  the  coast. 
This  expedition  made  two  successive  voyages.'  In  the  second '  voyage, 
the  first  settlement  was  made  in  1504.  But  as  the  country  was  not  yet 
found  to  contain  the  precious  metals  so  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  naviga- 
tors and  colonists  of  that  day,  and  was  supposed  to  produce  nothing  of 
value  except  parrots,  wood,  and  monkeys,  Brazil  and  its  infant-colonies  lay 
neglected  till  1549,  being  only  maintained  by  supplies  of  criminals  from 
the  mother-country. 

At  last  the  court  of  Portugal,  having  now  become  sensible  of  the  value 
of  these  new  colonies,  sent  out  Thomas  de  Sousa  as  governor,  to  regulate 
and  superintend  their  affairs ;  and,  in  1549,  the  foundations  of  St  Salvador, 
or  Bahia,  were  laid.^  All  the  grants  of  large  tracts  of  land,  which  had 
been  made  when  Brazil  was  thought  of  little  consequence,  were  now  re- 

^  '<  They  first  arrived,**  says  Dr  Southey,  "  in  latitude  5  deg.  S.,  and  on  the  day  after 
they  saw  a  party  of  natives  assemhled  on  a  hiU.  Two  of  the  sailors  volunteered  to  go 
on  shore,  and  several  days  passed  without  their  return.  At  length  the  Portuguese 
landed,  sent  a  young  man  to  meet  the  savages,  and  returned  to  their  Doats.  The  women 
came  forward  to  meet  him,  apparently  as  negotiators.  They  surrounded  him,  handling 
and  examining  him  with  evident  curiosity  and  wonder.  Presently  there  came  down 
another  woman  from  the  hill,  having  a  stake  in  her  hand,  with  which  she  got  hebind 
him,  and  dealt  him  a  blow  that  brought  him  to  the  ground.  Immediately  the  othen 
seized  him  by  the  feet,  and  dragged  him  away,  and  the  men,  rushing  to  the  shore, 
discharged  their  arrows  at  the  hoaia.  The  boats  had  grounded  upon  a  sand-bank :  thia 
unexpected  attack  dismayed  the  Portuguese ;  they  thought  rather  of  escape  than  of 
vengeance,  till  remembering  at  length  that  the  best  means  of  securing  themselves  was 
by  displaying  their  power,  they  disctiarged  four  guns  at  the  savages,  who  then  fled  to 
the  hiUa.  Meantime  the  women  had  dngged  the  body  thither ;  they  cut  it  in  pieces, 
held  up  the  mutilated  limbs  in  mockery  to  the  boats,  broiled  them  over  a  huge  fire 
which  had  been  prepared  as  it  seemed  for  that  purpose,  and  with  loud  rejoicings  de- 
voured them  in  right  of  the  Portuguese,  to  whom  they  intimated  by  signs,  that  they 
had,  in  like  manner,  eaten  their  two  countrymen.  At  this  alraminable  sight,  forty  of 
the  crew  would  have  landed  to  revenge  their  comrades,  but  they  were  not  permitUn  to 
make  the  attempt." 

*  llie  first  settler  in  Bahia  was  Diogo  Alvarez,  whose  liistory,  as  detailed  by  Mr 
Bouthey,  is  romantically  interesting.  '*  He  was  a  native  oi  Viana,  young,  and  of  noble 
family,  who,  with  that  spirit  of  enterprise  which  was  then  common  among  his  coun- 
trymen, embarked  to  seek  his  fortune  in  strange  countries.  He  was  wrecked  upon  the 
shoalfl  on  the  north  of  the  bar  of  Bahia.  Part  of  the  crew  were  lost,  othera  escaped 
that  mode  of  death  to  suffer  one  more  dreadful ;  the  natives  seized  and  ate  them*   Diogo 
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voked;  and  mz  Jamnts  wcve  lent  out  with  De  Soosa,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  twwwiuig  tlie  naltTes.  The  conduet  of  theae  laller  was  so  very 
eoncOiatory,  ^at  the  nativea  soon  hdd  them  in  great  veneratioQ,  and 
oftener  than  once  these  politic  ecclesiastics  proved  the  salvation  of 
Brazil. 

.  FUlegagnon  Expedition.^  The  growii^  prosperity  of  the  new  colony, 
bowoTer,  exposed  it  to  new  and  more  formidable  dangers.  Their  first 
.rivals  were  the  French.  Villegagnon^  a  knight  of  Malta,  with  that  love  of 
adventure  and  restless  disposhioii  which  characteriaed  his  body,,  wbhed  to 
form  a  settlement  npon  the  coast  of  Brasil.  Bat  as  it  was  necessary  for 
die  snccess  of  his  project  that  it  should  have  the  concnrrrace  of  the  oonrti 
he  applied  to  the  grand  admiral  Coligny,  who  at  that  time  possessed  great 
inflneooe  at  the  court  of  France.  In  order,  however,  to  draw  Coligny 
moire  effectually  into  his  scheme,  he  pretended  a  sealous  attachment  to 
Calvinism,  and  urged  that  the  projected  settlement  might  afford  an  asylum 
for  the  penecuted  Huguenots.  Coligny,  duped  by  the  artifice  of  Villegag* 
aon,  seconded  his  proposal  with  all  his  influence,  and  prevailed  with  Henry 
II.  to  patronice  the  undertaking,  and  several  ships  were  fitted  out,  and  filled 
with  Protestant  passengers.  With  these  he  set  sail,  and  arrived  at  the 
place  where  now  stands  the  city  of  Janeiro.  Here  he  found  some  Nor« 
mans,  who,  having  been  shipwrecked,  had  lived  for  some  time  with  the 
savages,  and  were  therefore  qualified  to  act  as  interpreters.  His  vessels 
were  then  sent  hack  to  France  for  a  further  supply  of  Protestants ;  and 
formal  despatches  were  transmitted  to  the  French  king,  but  those  which  he 
wished  to  be  acted  upon  were  sent  to  Coligny  and  his  friends  at  Geneva. 
A  great  zeal  was  immediately  kindled  for  the  extension  of  the  gospel  into 

■aw  that  there  was  no  other  possible  chance  of  aavinff  his  life,  than  by  making  himself 
as  useful  as  possible  to  these  cannibals.  He  therefore  exerted  himself  in  reeovering 
things  from  the  wrobk,  and  by  sueh  ezvrtlQns  succeeded  in  conciliating  their  favour. 
Among  othiir  things,  he  w«ks  rortunate  ^nouKh  to  fet  on  shore  some  banrels  of  powder 
and  a  musket,  which  he  put  in  order  at  his  first  leisure,  after  his  masters  were  returned 
to  their  yillue :  and  one  day,  when  the  opportunity  was  favourable,  brought  down  a 
bird  before  them.  The  women  and  children  shouted  Caramuru !  Canunuru !  which 
signified  a  man  of  fire ;  and  they  cried  out  that  ha  would  destroy  them :  but  he  told  the 
teen,  whose  astonishment  had  lejs  of  fear  mingled  with  it,  that  he  would  go  with  them 
to  war,  and  kUl  their  enemiea.  Caramuru  was  the  name  which  from  thenceforward 
be  was  known  by.  They  marched  against  the  Tapuyas;  the  fame  of  this  dreadful 
engine  went  before  them,  and  the  Tapuyas  fled.  From  a  slave,  Caramuru  became  a 
Mvrereign :  the  ehleft  of  the  savages  thought  themselves  happy,  if  he  would  accept  their 
daughters  to  be  his  wives.  He  fixed  bis  abode  upon  the  spot  where  Villa  Velha  was 
afterwards  erected,  and  soon  saw  as  numerous  a  proceny  as  an  old  patriarch*s  rising 
round  him.  The  best  families  in  Bahla  trace  their  origin  to  him.  At  length  a  French 
vessel  came  into  this  Iwy,  and  Diogo  resolved  to  take  that  opportunity  of  once  mors 
seeing  his  native  country.  Ue  loaded  her  with  brazil,  and  embarked  with  his  &vou- 
rite  wife,  Paraguazfr— the  Great  River.  The  other  wives  could  not  bear  this  abandon- 
ment, though  it  was  only  to  be  for  a  time ;  some  of  them  swam  after  the  ship,  in  hopes 
of  being  taken  on  board,  and  one  followed  it  so  far,  that  before  she  could  reach  the  shore 
aigain,  her  strength  failed,  and  she  sunk.  They  were  received  with  signal  honour  at 
the  court  of  France.  Farsguaza  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Catharina  Alvarez,  after 
the  queen  of  Portusal,  and  the  king  and  queen  were  her  sponsors.  Her  marriage  was 
then  celebrated.  Diogo  would  fain  have  proceeded  to  Portugal,  but  the  French  would 
not  permit  him  to  go  there :  the  honours  which  they  had  shown  him  were  not  to  be 
gratuitous,  and  tiiey  meant  to  make  him  of  use  to  them  in  his  own  dominions.  By 
means,  however,  of  Pedro  Fernandez  Sardinha,  (then  a  young  man,  who  liad  just  oonu 
pleted  his  studies  in  Paris,  and  afterwards  the  first  bishop  of  Brazil,)  he  sent  the  in« 
formation  to  Joam  III.,  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  carry,  and  exhorted  the  king 
to  colonise  the  delightfnl  province  in  which  his  own  lot  had  been  so  strangelv  cast. 
After  some  time,  he  cpvenaatod  with  a  wealthy  merchant  to  take  him  back,  and  leave 
him  the  artillery  ^jid  ammunition  of  two  ships,  with  store  of  such  things  as  were  use- 
ful for  traffic  with  the  natives,  in  return  for  which  he  undertook  to  load  both  vessels 
with  brazil.  The  Wgain  was  fairly  performed,  and  Diogo  having  returned  to  his 
territories  fortified  hit  little  capital.'' 
VI  '  u  • 
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tbese  parts.    Two  ministeni  and  firarteen  Btndeiits  ftom  Gemva  determoMd 
to  brare  all  the  Imrdships  of  an  unknown  cUaiatr,  and  of  a  mode  of  life 
totally  different  from  tlmt  to  whieh  Earopeam  were  aoenalomed.     They 
repaired  to  Coligny's  eeat  near  CbatiHon,  where  tbey  were  treated  with  the 
highest  distinction ;  the  influence  and  the  money  of  Coligny,  a|id  the  nneasy 
titaation  of  the  reformers  in  France,  swelled  the  number  of  emigrants,  who, 
in  three  vessels,  set  sail  to  join  their  comrades  onder  ViUegagnoii.     No 
sooner  had  they  arrived,  than  ViHegagnon  threw  off  the  mask  he  had  so 
long  worn.     He  qnarrelled  with  ^  Genevan  mmisters,  and  demeaned 
himself  so  tyrannically  and  intolerantly,  that  they  who  had  gone  to  Ant- 
arctic France — as  they  ostentatioasly  termed  it— found  themselves  under 
a  worse  yoke  tbto  that  from  which  they  had  fled.     They  therefore  de- 
manded permission  to  return,  which  was  granted,  bat  on  board  a  vessel  so 
leaky,  that  five  of  them  put  ashore  rather  than  sail  in  her.     After  having 
endured  the  utmost  misery  of  feroine,  tbey  reached  Hennebonne,  where 
they  presented  some  letters  for  Villegagnon,  of  whose  contents  they  were 
ignorant.     In  these  they  were  denounced  by  this  worthy  friend  of  the 
Gnises  as  heretics,  and  therefore  fitted  for  the  stake ;  but  providentially 
the  magistrates  of  Hennebonne  favoured  the  Huguenots,  and  thus  the  io- 
femal  malignity  of  this  traitor  was  frustrated,  and  Ins  treachery  exposed. 
Others  of  the  Huguenots  fled  from  VillegagnQn  to  the  Portuguese,  but 
were  compelled  to  apostatize,  and  externally  to  profess  a  religwn  wluch 
they  equally  despised  and  hated.     This  proved  the  ruin  of  the  project ;  as 
Coligny,  after  being  thus  basely  duped,  gave  himself  no  nsore  concern 
idM>nt  it,  and  the  other  associates  of  Villegagnon  were  comparatively  a 
handful.     The  Portuguese,  however,  did  not  attack  him  for  the  space  of 
four  years ;  and  but  for  this  treachery  Rio  Janeiro,  and  perhaps  all  Brazil, 
might  at  this  day  have  been  a  French  colony.     A  body  of  Flemish  adven- 
turers were  just  ready  to  embark ;  and  10,000  more  Frenchmen  would 
have  emigrated,  if  Coligny's  object  in  founding  this  colony  had  not  been 
wickedly  betrayed. 

Attacked  by  (he  English  and  Dutch.^  The  Jesuits  were  well  aware  of 
ihe  dangerous  neighbourhood  of  a  heretical  colony,  and  having  roused  the 
governor  to  a  sense  of  his  danger,  the  French  were  attacked  in  their  new 
settlement,  and,  after  an  ineffectual  resistance,  compelled  to  evacuate  the 
place.  Upon  the  foundation  of  this  settlement,  the  present  capital  of  the 
Portuguese  empire  in  South  America  was  founded.  England  being  at 
war  with  Spain  during  the  reign  of  Philip  II.,  who  had  seized  Portugal, 
Brazil  was  severely  harassed  by  the  English  cruizera  under  Cavendish 
and  Lancaster,  who  took,  burned,  and  plundered  Santos,  St  Vincent,  and 
Pemambuco,  then  called  Recife.  The  Dutch  who  had  recently  obtained 
their  independence,  were  at  war  with  Spain,  to  which  power,  Portugal, 
with  all  its  foreign  settlements,  was  annexed.  This  political  misfortune 
had  proved  the  ruin  of  the  Portuguese  East  Indian  empire,  which,  as  law- 
ful prey,  was  wrested  out  of  their  hands  by  the  Dutch,  and  Brazil  became 
the  next  object  of  their  commercial  and  warlike  ambition.  In  1621,  a 
West  India  company  had  been  formed,  with  similar  exclusive  privileges  to 
those  of  their  East  India  company,  which  had  performed  such  feats  in  the 
East.  This  body,  emulous  of  the  fame  of  their  sister-company,  fitted  out 
successive  squadrons  to  harass  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  settlements  iu 
South  America.  One  of  these,  in  1624,  under  admiral  Wiilekens,  cap- 
tured St  Salvador,  the  capital  of  Erazil,  and  gained  an  immense  booty  in 
colonial  produce.     The  whole  province  followed  the  fate  of  the  city. 
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ck  with  terror  at  tfait  aebwvemeiit,  and  imang  that  it  mtglit  iNt^e  tha 
for  the  lose  of  all  Bnsil*  a  laige  fleet,  eompoeed  of  the  oombioied  naTal 

oe  of  the  two  crowns,  and  carrying  12,000  soldien  and  mariners,  sailed 
irom  Lisbon  in  1626 ;  and,  after  an  inoffeotoal  resistance  on  die  part  of  the 
Dntch  garrison,  recaptnred  the  plaee*  The  Dutch,  though  inflamed  with 
an  eager  desire  of  repairing  thn  disgrace^  were  unable^  from  the  deficiency, 
of  their  resources,  to  undertake  immediately  the  recovery  of  St  Salvador ; 
hut  attacked,  with  the  utmost  vigonr,  all  Spanish  and  Portuguese  vessels 
IB  ^  European  seas  as  they  returned  from  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and 
their  success  in  this  way  was  prodigiousi  for  in  thirteen  years  they  had 
captured  545  vessels,  the  value  of  whose  proceeds  amounted  to  £7,500,000 
sterling,  llie  equipment  of  their  privuteers  had  only  cost  half  the  sum, 
00  that  they  were  enabled  to  divide  never  less  than  20,  and  sometimes 
even  50  per  cent*  npon  their  capital.  By  these  means  they  were  soon 
enabled  to  fit  out  a  new  armament  of  46  ships,  with  which  they  attacked 
Pernambuco  in  1630,  and  captured  the  place  after  several  obstinate  engage* 
ments.  In  1633,  1634,  and  1635,  they  reduced  the  captaincies  of  Sere- 
gippe,  Del  Reyt  Paraiba,  Rio  Grrande,  Siarst  Itamaraca,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  Bahia, — ^in  short,  the  whole  of  Brasil  to  the  north  of  the  Rio  Fran- 
cisco, Para  and  Maraafaao  excepted. 

Elated  with  success,  and  eager  to  cooaplete  the  conquest  of  all  Braail, 
prince  Maurice  of  Nassan  was  sent  out  in  1636,  as  gov^nMNr  and  general- 
issimo, with  a  Strong  armament*  He  laid  siege  to  Bahia,  but  the  obstinate 
valour  of  the  Portuguese  garrison  baffled  the  genius  of  Maurice,  who  was 
compelled  to  abandon  the  enterprise  wit)i  the  loss  of  2,000  men.  The 
Portuguese,  in  their  turn,  fitted  out  an  armament  of  46  vessels,  manned 
.with  5,000  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  Mascarenhas,  a  valiant  offlcer* 
in  order  to  recover  Pernambuco.  One-half  of  these  troops  perished  from 
sickness  durbg  the  passage,  and  the  rest  arrived  in  a  melancholy  state  at 
Bahia.  Mascarenhas,  however,  by  extraordinary  exertions,  angmented  his 
force  to  12,000  men,  and  sailed  for  Olinda,  in  Pernambuco,  the  capital  of 
Dutch  Brasil,  Maurice  knowing  the  destination  of  this  powerful  arma* 
ment,  had  prepared  for  its  reception.  Reinforced  from  Holland,  he  met 
Masosrenhas  with  a  fleet  of  41  vessels  well-manned  and  equipped ;  n  most 
furious  engagement  rasued,  of  four  days'  continuance ;  and  though  in  the 
first,  the  Dutch  admbal  was  killed,  yet  victory  in  the  end  remained  with 
Manricei— the  Portuguese  fleet  was  entirely  dispersed,— -a  great  part  of  it 
perished  upon  the  rocks, — and  only  six  ships  of  that  mighty  armament 
returned  to  Europe.  This,  however,  did  not  decide  the  contest.  The 
Portuguese  had  completely  gained  over  the  natives  to  their  side ;  and  a 
system  of  guerilla  warfare  was  now  commenced,  which,  without  producing 
any  thing  decisive,  prolonged  the  war,  wasted  the  country,  harassed  the 
Dutch,  and  wearied  tbem  out  with  incessant  predatory  expeditions.  Man- 
rice  found  himself  unable,  after  all  his  successes,  to  ^ect  the  entire  con- 
quest of  the  country ;  a  temporary  truce  was  entered  into,  which  acquired 
strength  and  permanency  by  the  revolution  in  Portugal. 

The  almost  entire  loss  of  their  colonial  possessions,  especially  that  of 
Brasil — a  loss  to  whidi  they  would  not  have  been  exposed,  had  they  not, 
by  their  umon  with  Spain,  been  involved  in  the  war  which  that  power 
carried  on  against  Holland— 4iad  rekmdled  their  ancient  animosity,  and 
the  apathy  which  the  Spanish  court  had  shown  to  their  misfonunes  height- 
ened it  to  fury ;  arms  were,  therefore,  unanimously  taken  up ;  a  revolution 
was  suddenly  and  peaosably  effected;  and  John  duke  of  Brsgansa  was 
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oJled  to  the  throne  of  hia  anceaton.  This  inrolved  Portugal  in  a  long 
and  ardnona  conflict  with  Spain,  and  rendered  it  unable  to  afford  effectnal 
aeteiatanee  to  ita  coloniea  in  Brazil.  The  Dutch,  however,  from  enemiesy 
had  become  the  mdat  hopeful  alliea  in  thia  new  conteat ;  and  the  preaent 
waa  not  the  time  either  to  attack  or  irritate  them  in  any  quarter.  A  treaty 
of  alliance,  offenaiTe  and  defenaive,'  waa  therefore  concluded  between  the 
two  nationa,  which  left  the  Dutch  in'  poaaeaaion  of  all  their  eonqneata  in 
Brazil.  The  latter,  conceiving  their  Brazilian  poaaeaaiona  to  be  in  a  atate 
of  perfect  aecurity,  thought  only  of  reducing  the  enormoua  expenae ;  prince 
Maurice  waa  therefore  recalled,  aa  being  deemed  not  an£Bciently  economi- 
cal, and  a  jeweller  of  Haerlem,  a  merchant  of  Amaterdam,  and  a  carpenter 
of  Middleburg,  were  the  peraona  nominated  to  aucceed  Maurice.  On 
inquiring  into  the  atate  of  affaira,  these  careful  men  conaidered  it  aa  need- 
lesa  to  keep  up  fortificationa  which,  according  to  all  appearanoea,  would 
not  be  needed.  They  diamantled  the  fortreaaee,  and  aold  the  artillery, 
armia,  and  ammunition,  to  the  Portngueae,  who  bought  them  at  a  high  price ; 
and  thua,  hy  receiring  a  large  profit  on  these  arciclea,  and  diamisaing  a 
large  proportion  of  the  troopa,  not  only  waa  the  pay  and  maintenance  of 
the  uaeleaa  aoldiera  aaved,  but  theae  aaring  politiciana  thought  themselvea 
entitled  to,  and  doubtless  received,  the  praiae  and  gratitude  of  their  em- 
ployers and  the  Dutch  public,  with  whom  economy  has  been  alwaya  held 
as  a  aaving  virtue.  ' 

Exptdston  rf  the  Dutch.']  The  defenceleaa  atate  to  which  the  Dutch 
poaaeaaiona  were  reduced  by  these  measures,  was  soon  perceived  by  the 
Portngueae  governor  of  Bahia,  who  sent  advice  of  it  to  Lisbon,  and  in  the 
meanwhile  a  conspiracy  was  organised,  by  thoae  Portuguese  who  still  lived 
in  the  Dutch  territory.  Though  the  plot  waa  diacovered,  yet  the  contrivera 
eacaped,  and  having  collected  a  number  of  their  countrymen,  began  to  lay 
waste  the  Dutch  plantationa.  At  the  head  of  thia  inaurrection  waa  Joam 
Fernandez,  a  daring  character,  who  waa  joined  by  Camaram,  a  native 
Brazilian,  with  a  number  of  Indiana,  and  Henrique,  with  a  band  of  wariike 
negroea.  The  Dutch  were  totally  unprepared  for  the  greatneaa  of  their 
danger.  One  detachment  after  another  waa  cut  off  in  the  woods,  while 
with  every  victory  the  inaurgents  grew  more  numeroua  and  better  armed  ; 
and  though  great  military  talent  waa  diaplayed  by  many  of  the  Dutch 
officera,  they  were  aoon  shut  up  in  Recife,  and  expoaed  to  all  the  miaeriee 
of  a  siege,  with  very  little  hope  of  relief.  Theae  tranaactiona  occurred  in 
1645,  when  the  whole  Dutch  force  in  Brazil  did  not  exceed  2t700  men. 
From  this  to  1654,  a  tediona  and  miaerable  conteat  enaued,  so  nearly 
reaembling  a  guerilla  warfare,  that  the  Dutch  were  at  length  wearied  out, 
and  finally  aurrendered  their  laat  poaaeaaion,  Recife,  in  January,  1654. 
Thia  waa  purely  a  colonial  warfare,  in  which  the  principala  took  no  active 
concern  :  the  king  of  Portugal  diaaembling  with  the  Mynheera,  while  theae 
latter  were  too  much  engaged  in  a  naval  warfiare  with  England  to  think 
much  about  Brazil. 

Enraged  at  the  loaa  of  Brazil,  the  Dutch  maintained  a  war  of  aix  yeara 
againat  Portugal,  with  great  animoaity,  but  without  any  aucceaa  aulficient 
to  compenaate  the  loaa  of  their  late  acquiaitiona  ;  at  laat  they  oonaented  to 
a  peace,  by  which  Brazil  waa  left  wholly  in  the  hands  of  ita  former  maa« 
ters,  upon  condition  that  Portugal  ahould  pay  in  return  8,000,000  florina, 
by  16  aucceaaive  inatalmenta,  in  aalt  and  colonial  commoditiea.  Thia 
treaty  was  aigned  in  Auguat,  1661.  Several  other  etipulationa  in  favour 
'of  Dutch  commerce,  eapecially  to  Brasilian  porta,  ware  made,  but  the 
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I>Qt^  never  artikd  diemselnM  of  then.    Thosy  after  a  eontett  of  80 
yean*  oonliniiaiicey  tlie  Portagueie  rematned  sole  and  nadistiiibed  pOMasa 
OTB  of  Brazil. 

'  The  English,  indeed,  and  the  Freneh,  made  some  feehle  attempts  to 
form  settlements  at  the  month  of  the  Maraaon,  and  in  Maniahao,  a  little 
after  the  beginning  of  the  17th  eentmy,  hut  they  wero  soon  expelled. 
The  petty  dispntes  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portugnese,  respecting 
their  bonndanes  on  the  side  of  the  Plata,  claim  little  interest,  and  weie 
chiefly  carried  on  between  the  colonists  themselves.  The  colony  of  San 
Sacramento,  which  was  always  an  eye-sore  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  was 
agreed  to  be  given  np  by  the  Portngnese,  in  conseqnence  of  the  cession  of 
seven  Jesnitic  redactions  on  the  side  of  the  Pfeurana  and  Uragnay  ;  bat  as 
the  Portngnese  were  compelled  to  nse  force  to  gain  possession  of  them, 
they  refused  to  give  up  San  Sacramento.  Another  agreement  was  made 
in  1779,  by  which  this  contested  fortress  was  yielded,  in  lieu  of  the  terri- 
tory  of  San  Pedro,  which  had  been  wrested  from  Uiem,  and  of  a  large  tract 
in  the  S.E.  of  Pern. 

Etrngralum  of  the  Moyal  Family  to  SranL"]  Recent  events  have 
raised  Brazil  to  a  great  importance.  Bonaparte,  as  soon  as  he  had  ob- 
tained a  respite  from  the  waifEure  in  the  east  by  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  selected 
Portngal  as  the  next  victim  of  his  ambition.  After  varions  nnsnccessfal 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  prince-regent  to  ward  oflF  the  impen^g  dan» 
ger  by  repeated  concessions,  be  found  that  nothing  but  an  immediate  de- 
parture for  the  Brazils  could  save  him  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  This  measure  was  accordingly  adopted  as  soon  as  he  heard  that 
a  French  army  was  approaching  Lisbon,  on  the  29th  of  November,  1807. 
After  a  prosperous  voyage,  and  escorted  by  a  British  squadron  under  Sir 
IKdney  Smith,  the  prince-regent  arrived  at  Bahia,  on  the  25th  of  January, 
1808 ;  there  he  was  received  wiUi  every  demonstration  of  joy  by  the  in- 
habitants, who  even  o£Pered  to  contribute  a  large  sum  to  build  a  suitable 
palace  for  his  residence,  provided  he  would  agree  to  make  it  his  capital ; 
Rio  Janeiro,  however,  was  deemed  a  more  suitable  place  for  his  residence, 
and  this  city,  which  was  formerly  only  the  capital  of  a  colony,  became  that 
of  the  Portuguese  monarchy.  From  this  moment  may  be  dated  the  actual 
independ<Bnce  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  the  west.  "  The  stimulus 
most  prompt  and  efficacious,"  says  Mr  Luccock,  (who  visited  Rio  both  in 
1808  and  again  in  1813,)  <Mn  promoting  internal  improvement,  and  par- 
ticularly in  forming  a  national  character  and  feeling  of  which  Brazil  was 
almost  destitute,  and  for  want  of  which  the  country  had  nearly  fallen,  like 
the  colonies  of  Spain,  into  a  number  of  disjointed  states, — arose  out  of  the 
measure  which  gave  to  this  important  part  of  the  Portuguese  dominions, 
privileges  and  honours  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  mother  country. 
The  period  for  assuming  this  new  distinction  under  the  title  of  the  united 
kingdom  of  Portugal,  Brazil,  and  Algarva,  was  judiciously  fixed  for  the 
anniversary  of  the  queen's  birthday,  in  December,  1815.  In  order  fully 
to  understtad  the  extent  and  importance  of  this  change,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  recollect,  that,  in  old  times,  the  provinces  were  almost  wholly 
unconnected  with  each  other ; — ^that  they  had  scarcely  any  stronger  com- 
mon bond  than  Uie  similarity  of  language,  the  circumstance  of  receiving 
their,  respective  triennial  governors  from  the  same  court,  and  the  commer- 
cial one,  which  led  their  views  and  interests  to  the  same  European  city ; — 
that»  between  aome  of  these  provinces,  there  existed  an  opposition  of 
interestSy  and  between  others^  op^te  and  avowed  jealousies.     Hence  it  was, 
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thatf  wben  the  eoBrt  vrived  at  Rio,  ^  cobmiet  were  fonndto  eoneist  of 
portioofi  so  disjomted  ae  to  be  ready,  on  die  elightest  ag;itatioii9  to  idll  m 
pieces,  and  render  the  situation  of  the  rojral  emigrants  Tery  precarioaa. 
There  were  required  all  the  address  of  government^  and  all  die  powerfnl 
support  wfa&eb  it  received  from  Britain,  to  preserve  the  administration  fitna 
poiitive  disrespect, --to  keep  the  whole  of  Brazil  within  one  common  bond, 
— ^to  torn  the  people's  attention  from  Lisbon  to  Rio, — to  make  them  feel 
that  the  latter  city  had  become  the  centre  of  their  union,  the  capital  or 
their  widely  difiused  people,  the  source  of  their  security,  the  focus  and 
fountain  of  their  wealth  and  their  honour.  The  first  effort  towards  accom- 
plishing this  important  work  was  made  wben  the  ports  of  Brazil  weare 
opened  to  foreign  commerce ;  and  a  wonderful  alteration  it  produced  in 
the  people's  views  and  modes  of  thinking.  Yet  it  left  them  with<rat  any 
strong  bias  to  one  particular  country,  and  served  rather  to  incline  eadi 
province,  without  regard  to  the  general  interest,  to  the  side  where  its 
commercial  advantage  was  most  considerable.  But  no  sooner  was  the 
country  declared  a  kingdom,  than  it  displayed  an  individuality  of  senti- 
ment, and  joined  in  one  common  act  of  homage  to  the  throne." 

Jievofyitum,'}  In  1819,  the  Brazilians,  assisted  by  an  English  man-of- 
war,  recovered  possession  of  Portuguese  Guiana.  In  1821,  the  Cortes  of 
Lisbon  invited  Uieir  sovereign  to  revisit  his  ancient  capital,  and,  on  the 
22d  of  April,  his  majesty  nominated  his  eldest  son  Don  Pedro,  regent  of 
Brazil,  previous  to  bis  own  departure  for  Europe.  On  the  4th  of  October, 
a  premature  attempt  was  made  at  Rio  to  proclaim  the  regent  emperor ;  but 
on  the  1st  December,  1822,  the  Brazilians,  provoked  by  the  impolitic 
conduct  of  the  cortes,  proclaimed  their  independence,  and  conferred  the 
imperial  crown  on  Don  Pedro,  under  the  title  of  Pedro  L  The  antidpa^ 
tions  of  future  unanimity  which  attended  the  elevation  of  Don  Pedro  to 
the  Brazilian  throne  have  not  been  realized.  Various  grierances,  real  or 
allegeil,  proved  a  source  of  misunderstanding  bewixt  the  emperor  and  his 
subjects ;  and  on  the  7th  of  April,  18S1,  Don  Pedro  abdicated  the  impe* 
rial  dignity  in  £svour  of  his  son,  a  child  of  five  years  of  age ;  and  a  regency 
was  nominated  by  the  Brazilians  themselves,  which  now  governs  that  king- 
dom,  and  will  ultimately,  it  is  probable,  resolve  it  into  a  republic. 


CHAP.  II,— PHYSICAL  FEATURES-MOUNTAINS— GEOGNOSY— 

RIVEES. 

Viewed  from  the  sea,  the  Brazilian  coast  appears  rough,  mountainous,  and 
unequal ;  but  on  a  nearer  approach,  no  prospect  can  be  more  picturesque 
and  agreeable  than  that  which  it  presents — ^its  eminences  are  seen  covered 
with  magnificent  woods,  and  its  valleys  with  eternal  groves.  The  interior 
of  the  country  is,  generally  speaking,  one  vast  forest ;  but  in  the  centre  is 
the  yast  plain  of  Campos  Parexis^  extending  E.  and  W.  for  several  hun- 
dred miles,  and  covered  with  a  soil  of  light  earth  and  sand,  which,  by  its 
continual  shifting  and  undulation,  resembles  the  agitated  waves  of  die  eoean; 
The  soil  is  so  loose  and  sandy,  that  the  convoys  of  mules  which  have  fee 
pass  this  way  frequently  sink  into  it,  and  make  their  way  forward  with 
great  difficulty ;  its  only  vegetation  consists  of  a  stunted  species  of  heib* 
age  with  small  leaves,  round  and  pointed  like  a  lancet.  Towards  tha 
centre,  this  immense  sandy  plain  rises  up  into  mountautons  chains,  whkli 
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am  gvttflndly  eoadderad  m  ihe  higliMt  in  Bnsil,  and  are  extended  orer  a 
•pace  of  mevft  than  600  milea.  It  is  frem  thit  elevated  beh  that  all  those 
riTen  proceed,  which  finally  poor  their  waters  into  the  Manmon,  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata,  and  the  soathern  Atlantic  The  oonntry  on  both  sides  of  the 
Maranon  being  alsMst  a  terra  moognUa  to  all  bat  the  Portuguese,  noihing 
fan  be  said  of  its  iqppearance,  but  merelj  that  it  consists  ci  ?ast  plains, 
eztendiiig  in  opposite  directions,  firom  the  Brasilian  mountains,  and  those  of 
Goiaaa,  to  the  great  river  of  the  oafantry, 

MonnlaimM.'^  The  principal  mountains  lie  to  the  N.  of  Rio  Janeiro, 
towards  the  sources  of  the  Uraguay,  the  Parana,  and  the  Rio  Franeisco. 
These  mountains  rise  by  sueoessire  gradations  to  the  height  of  6000  feet 
nbove  the  Jerel  of  the  sea.  This  chain  runs  parallel  with  the  Brasilian 
coast  for  more  than  1,400  British  mUes,  in  a  waving  form,  sometimes 
af^mMcbing  within  60  miles  of  the  shore,  and  at  other  times  receding  to 
the  distance  of  250  miles  from  the  sea.  Another  chain  of  elevated  moun- 
lanis,  on  the  west,  divides  Brasil  from  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
mnntng  in  a  northern  directioa  from  the  coast  across  the  Uraguay  and  the 
Ignazu,  as  far  as  the  Parana.  Another  chain  of  lofty  mountains  runs 
N.W.  and  S.E.  from  the  Parana  to  the  Upper  Paraguay ;  it  is  called  the  Cor- 
dillera of  Ama$nbey  and  forms  in  part  this  interior  boundary  between  Bra- 
sii  and  Paraguay.  A  third  chain  runs  from  the  N.W.  to  the  S.B.,  and 
forms  a  kind  of  connecting  link  between  the  Brasilian  range  and  the  chains 
that  project  to  the  £.  from  the  Andes.  This  ridge  in  its  whole  extent 
from  the  source  of  the  Tocantines,  on  the  £.,  to  the  tributary  streams  of 
the  Madeira,  on  the  W.,  forms  the  boundary  that  separates  the  tributary 
streams  of  the  Mnranon  from  those  of  the  Paraguay  and  Parana.  Diven 
other  groupes  and  ridges  of  mountains  skirt  the  banks  of  the  Topaysa,  the 
Shingu,  the  Araguaya,  and  the  Tocantines,  for  a  considerable  distance ; 
while  another  range,  which  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  Brasil,  ex- 
tends towards  iim  northern  coasts,  and  separates  the  province  o!  Maranhao 
from  that  of  Peraambnco.  A  chain  of  mountains  running  £.  and  W.,  at 
the  nsedial  distance  of  two  degrees  from  the  Maranon,  to  the  N.,  pervades 
Portuguese  Gniaaa,  and  receives  different  appellations  in  different  parts  of 
its  coune.  But  except  the  bare  fact  of  their  existence  and  general  direc- 
tion, nothing  else  is  known. 

Geognosy  qf  BraziL'}  From  ihe  acconnt  of  Eschwege,  it  appean  that 
this  country  is  composed  of  rocks  of  the  jHimitive,  transition,  secoodary, 
and  alluvial  classes.  The  primitive  rocks  he  dirides  into  two  classes ; 
under  the  first,  he  includes  granite,  syenite,  trap,  gneiss,  mica-slate,  and 
limestone ;  under  the  second,  clay-slate,  quarts-rock,  and  qnartsy  mica- 
slate,  chlorite-slate,  talc-slate,  potstone,  and  slaty  qnartsose  micaceous  iron- 
ore.  No  gold  occurs  in  the  first  set  of  primitive  rocks,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  great  deposit  of  magnetic  iron-ore  in  the  province  of  Saint 
Paul,  no  other  metalliferous  minerals.  A  bed  of  quarts,  with  gold  occara 
in  the  quarts-rock  and  qnartsy  mica-slate.  This  bed,  which  varies  from 
an  inch  to  six  feet  in  thickness,  is  composed  of  quarts  and  schorl.  Veins 
of  quarts  with  gold  also  traverse  this  rock  ;  and  these,  besides  the  gold, 
contain  iron-pyrites,  arsenical  pyrites,  and  antimony.  Some  veins  contain 
only  kyanite.  The  slaty,  qnartsose,  micaceous  iron-ore  contains  gold,  iron- 
pyrites,  actynolite,  and  kyanite ;  also  beds  of  quarts  with  gold ;  beds  of 
magnetic  iron-ore,  and  of  iron-glance,  and  also  beds  of  brown  iron-ore, 
chlorite-elate,  and  talc-slate.  The  beantiful  yellow  Brasilian  topases,  also 
beryl  (?)  occur  in  nests  and  small  veins  enveloped  in  lithomarge,  in  the 
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chlorite  ind  taloslates  subordinate  to  the  clay-sUto ;  also  the  nra  eaelase, 
and  frsqaently  large  and  beaatifol  crystals  of  iron-glance»  with  aystalltsed 
talc,  rock-crystals  with  adhering  topazes,  topaz-crystals  with  indnded  toA.- 
crystals,  and  l^yanite,  increase  the  interest  of  these  repositories.     Beauti- 
ful red-lead  spar  or  chromate  of  lead  occurs  in  the  potstone,  and  beds  of 
iron-glance,  upwards  of  1000  feet  thick,  occur  in  some  places.     The  traa- 
sition  rocks  are  clay-slate,  common  flinty  slate,  greywacke,  greywacke- 
slate,  and  compact  limestone.     The  sandstone  named  QuadenandHeim^ 
often  highly  impregnated  with  iron,  seems  to  be  a  predominating  seccmd- 
ary  rock.     Hematitic  brown  iron-ore  abounds  in  it,  and  contains  beantifnl 
wavellite.      The  Jura  limestone,  which  occurs   in  abundance,  contains 
fossil  fishes,  flint,  echinites,  and  also  rocks  of  the  salt  formation.     The  al* 
luvial  rocks  in  Brazil  are  of  two  descriptions  :  one  kind  occurs  principally 
on  the  ridges  of  mountains  and  upon  their  sides,  the  other  in  the  bottoms  of 
valleys.     The  allnrinm  of  the  first  kind,  named  in  the  country  TapoM' 
hoaeanga^  is  composed  of  fragments  of  iron*mica  and  magnetic  iron-atone, 
connected  together  by  means  of  red  or  brown  iron-ochre.     It  is  often 
very  rich  in  gold,  contains  beds  of  brown  iron-ore,  and  huge  nests  of 
.  WavellUe,     The  alluvisl  substances  of  the  second  kind  occur  principally 
in  valleys,  and  are  of  two  principal  varieties,  the  one,  which  is  compact,  is 
fr  conglomerate  of  pieces  of  quartz  cemented  together  by  means  of  brown 
and  red  iron-ore,  and  which  sometimes  contains  gold,  and  also  diamond*  ; 
the  other  composed  of  sand,  g^vel,  and  clay,  and  known  under  the  name 
Cascalhoj  often  affords  much  gold,  and  many  diamonds. 

RiversJ^     Brazil  is  watered  by  a  profusion  of  great  rivers.     The  chief 
of  these  is  the  mighty  and  majestic  Maranon,     On  the  side  of  Guisna,  it 
is  a  Portuguese  river  for  1,200  British  miles  of  direct  distance  from  Cape 
North  to  the  mouth  of   the  Yupnra;   on  the  S.  side,  from  Belem  to 
Sapatinga,  a  distance  of  1,600  British  miles  direct,  it  flows  through  the 
Portuguese  territory.     The  immense  tributary  streams  which  on  both  sidea 
fall  into  the  Maranon,  and  intersect  the  vast  interior  in  every  direction, 
give  to  it  all  the  advantages  of  a  maritime  shore.     On^the  south  side  are  the 
Vupura  and  the  Jflio  Negro^  with  their  numberless  and  powerful  tributary 
streams,  the  Saraca,  the  Urexmena  or  Mio  des  Trombetos,  the  Curupaiuba^ 
the  Urubucuaray  the  Ginepape  or  Mapau,  the  ParUj  the  Yaru^  the  Afa~ 
racapurOf  the  Carapana^  the  ArapucUy  Iripiy  and  Araanaru    None  of 
these,  except  the  Yupura  and  the  Rio  Negro,  have  very  long  courses, 
having  their  sources  in  the  mountains  of  Guiana,  but  they  are  all  large  and 
navigable.     On  the  south  side,  the  rivers  watering  the  Portuguese  territory 
are  the  Yavari^  Yuiay^  Yurba^  Tefe,  Coari,  Purus,  Madeira^  Topaym^ 
SkingUy  Hanapu^  Tocantines^  &c.    All  these  rivers  having  been  describe 
when  treating  of  the  Maranon,  nothing  more  shall   here  be  added,  but 
merely  that  the  Araguaya^  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Tocantines,  separates 
the  province  of  Goyas>  on  the  £.,  from  that  of  Matto-Grosso,  on  the  W. ; 
and  that  the  higher  courses  of  the  Madeira,  the  Araguaya,  and  the  Tocan- 
tines, are  very  difficult  of  navigation,  if  not  impracticable,  from  the  moun- 
tainous nature  of  the  region  which  they  water.     The  head-waters  also  of 
the  Paraguay  are  within  the  Portuguese  limits,  and  the  tributary  stream 
of  the  CuiabOy  a  large  river,  almost  equal  in  size  to  the  Paraguay,  which 
it  joins  in  i?*"  57'.     The  sources  of  the  Paraguay  approach  within  a  few 
miles  of  these  of  the  Tocantines,  Araguaya,  Shingu,  and  Topaysu ;  and  in 
many  places,  owing  to  the  configuration  of  the  ground,  the  tributary  rivers 
of  the  Maranon  and  the  La  Plata  seem  as  if  they  were  blended  together* 
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and  as  if  tbetr  revpeeUre  fltitams  were  ib  a  manner  interlocked.  The 
Qfiper  connes  of  the  FWana  and  Uragoay  nan  for  a  considerable  distance 
within  the  Brazilian  territory. 

JRio  Francisco,^  The  chief  river,  which  may  be  denominated  wholly 
a  Brasdlian  stream,  and  which  is  wholly  onconnected  either  with  the 
Maranon  or  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  is  the  Bio  Francisco.  From  the  indolence 
and  ignorsnce  of  tbe  Portuguese  colonists,  the  source  of  this  large  stream 
is  far  from  being  accurately  ascertained*  As  fiar,  however,  as  is  known, 
the  source  of  the  Rio  Francisco  is  separated  by  an  interrening  ridge  from 
tbe  eastern  source  of  the  Parana,  in  S.  lat.  20" ;  and  bmng  prevented  by  a 
long  and  lofty  ridge  of  mountains  skirting  its  eastern  shores  for  500  miles, 
from  reacfaiog  the  ocean  in  an  eastwn  direction,  its  course  is  thereby  de- 
termined to  tbe  N.  and  N.£.  for  770  British  miles,  when  it  turns  to  the 
£.,  and  after  a  farther  course  of  more  than  200  British  miles,  falls  into  tbe 
sea  in  IP  S.  lat. .  A  ridge  of  mountains  on  the  W.,  separates  the  Rio 
Francisco  from  that  of  the  Upper  Tocantnies.  Its  course  is  very  rapid, 
and  its  breadth  at  the  bar  8  miles.  Its  waters  are  muddy,  and  stain  tbe 
sea  to  the  distance  of  four  or  five  leagues ;  and  at  the  same  distance  the 
force  of  its  current  is  felt.  The  tide  flows  up  about  40  miles.  It  has  a 
bad  bar,  which  cannot  be  crossed  by  vessels  of  more  than  50  tons.  The 
S.W.  channel  is  the  deepest ;  and  vessels  of  the  above  tonnage  can  ad- 
vance about  20  leagues  to  tbe  first  falls,  above  which,  barks  may  still 
proceed  80  or  90  leagues  farther,  to  what  is  called  the  Sumidauro^  or 
place  where  it  Issues  from  a  subterranean  channel,  through  which  it  flows 
lor  10  or  12  leagues.  This  subterranean  channel  is  very  probably  similar 
to  that  of  the  Red  river  in  Louisiana,  where  it  is  concealed  by  a  natural 
covering  called  the  raft,  for  17  or  18  leagues.  Beyond  this  subterranean 
channel  little  is  known  of  the  Rio  Francisco,  though  great  efforts  have 
been  made  to  reach  its  source,  because  a  false  notion  prevailed  among  the 
early  colonists  that  it  issued  from  the  famous  lake  of  Manoa  £1  Dorado, 
and  that  tbe  natives  who  dwelt  about  its  head  wore  ornaments  of  gold. 
Expeditions  for  this  purpose  have  been  made  at  several  times  from  all  the 
captamcies*  Joam  Coelho  de  Sousa  advanced  farthest  in  the  search,  but 
his  progress  did  not  exceed  SOO  miles  above  the  Sumidouro.  The 
Rio  Francisco  rises  from  October  to  January,  and  overflows  all  the 
numerous  islands  in  its  channel.  In  consequence  of  being  thus  inundated, 
the  islands  produce  nothing  but  reeds.  Its  shores  are  very  fertile ;  from 
which  cause,  and  the  abundance  of  its  fish,  the  Indians  were  continually 
engaged  in  wars  for  the  possession  of  this  part  of  the  country,  during  the 
first  ages  after  its  discovery. 

i  The  other  rivers  of  the  Brazilian  coast,  though  numerous,  generally  run 
but  short  courses,  as  the  Rio  Dolce,  Rio  Grande,  and  others.  The  Rio 
ParaUta,  which  gives  name  to  a  province,  runs  a  course  of  nigh  700  British 
miles  from  S.  to  N.,  falling  into  the  Atlantic  in  S.  lat.  S"". 


CHAP.  III.-^LIMATE  AKD  801I*-PRODUCTION8. 

In  such  an  extensive  region,  both  the  climate  and  soil  must  necessarily  be 
very  various.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Amazons,  or  Maranon  river,  and  in 
die  northern  parts,  great  tropical  heats  prevail ;  but  these  are  considerably 
tempered  by  the  excessive  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  copioun 
dews  which  fiill  to  refresh  the  thursty  soil.     In  the  southern  parts  of  Bra- 
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Name  J  Boundaries^  and  Extent.']  The  name  Brazil,  which  was  for  a  long 
time  restricted  to  that  narrow  though  long-extended  portion  of  the  Ame- 
rican coast  extending  from  the  month  of  the  Maranon  nearly  to  that  of 
the  La  Plata,  is  now  applied  as  a  generic  term,  to  designate  all  the  Por- 
tognese  possessions  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  comprehending  the  tract 
between  the  sea  and  the  mountains,  originally  denominated  Brazil, — ^the 
greatest  part  of  the  interior  country,  formerly  called  Amazonia, — and  the 
extensive  territory  to  the  N.  of  the  Maranon,  called  Portuguese  Guiana. 
When  first  discovered  by  Cabral  it  was  denominated  by  him  Tierra  del 
Santa  Cruz,  or  *  the  Land  of  the  Holy  Cross.'  This  appellation  was  very 
soon  superseded  by  its  present  name,  derived  from  braza,  a  very  valuable 
species  of  wood  with  which  this  country  abounds. 

The  flourishing  kingdom  of  Brazil  comprehends  almost  a  third  part  of 
the  whole  South  American  continent.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  French 
Guiana  and  the  Colombian  Caraccas ;  on  the  N.E.  and  S.£.  by  the  Atlau- 
tic ;  on  the  S.  and  S.W.  by  Buenos  Ayres ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Peru  and 
the  Colombian  New  Granada.  The  maritime  boundary  of  Portuguese 
America  is  the  Atlantic,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Oyapoco,  or  Wiapoco,  in 
about  4^  N.  lat.,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chuy,  in  S.  lat.  34% — a  space  of  38 
d^^rees  of  a  great  circle,  or  2,280  geographical  miles,  equal  to  2,620 
British  miles.  But  if  the  windings  of  the  coast  be  included,  the  extent 
is  not  less  than  3,670  British  miles,  namely,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Oya- 
poco to  Cape  St  Roque,  in  a  S.E.  direction,  1,260  British  miles ;  and  from 
the  above  cape — ^which  is  the  most  eastern  point  of  South  America — to 
the  river  Chuy,  2,410  miles  in  a  S.W.  direction.  The  Oyapoco  and  the 
southern  flank  of  the  Tnmucurac  and  Acarey  mountains  separate  Brazil 
from  Guiana.  The  boundary  line  with  Colombia  commences  not  far  from 
the  confluence  of  the  Rio  Rupuwini  and  the  Essequibo ;  runs  along  the 
western  side  of  the  cordillera  of  Pacaraimo,  touching  successively  on 
Santa  Rosa  in  N.  lat.  3°  45',  the  sources  of  the  Orinoco  in  lat.  3''  40^,  the 
sources  of  the  Rio  Maroca  and  Idapa  in  lat.  2^,  and  traversing  the  Rio 
Negro  to  the  isle  of  San  Jose  in  lat.  1"  38' ;  continues  to  the  W.S.W., 
across  unexplored  plains,  to  the  Gran  Salto  of  the  Yupura  near  the  em* 
bochure  of  the  Rio  de  los  Engannos  in  S.  lat.  0"  35^ ;  and  then  turns  sud- 
denly S.E.  to  the  confluence  of  the  Rio  Yaguas  and  Pntumayo  in  S.  lat. 
8*  5^»  From  this  point  the  frontier  line  runs  S.  to  the  Amazon,  and 
then  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Javari,  the  course  of  which  river,  from 
4"  to  9"  30^  S.  lat.,  forms  the  frontier  with  Peru.  From  the  parallel  of 
9*  SO'  it  runs  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Madeira,  passing  successively 
the  Yntay,  Yurba,  Tefe,  Coary,  and  Puruz  rivers.  It  then  remounts  the 
Rio  Madeira  to  its  confluence  with  the  Mamore  in  1 1"  54/  W  S.  lat.; 
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Namey  Boundaries^  and  Extent.']  The  name  Brazil,  which  was  for  a  long 
time  restricted  to  that  narrow  though  long-extended  portion  of  the  Ame- 
rican coast  extending  from  the  month  of  the  Maranon  nearly  to  that  of 
the  La  Plata,  is  now  applied  as  a  generic  term,  to  designate  all  the  Por- 
tuguese possessions  in  this  quarter  of  the  glohe,  comprehending  the  tract 
between  the  sea  and  the  mountains,  originally  denominated  Brazil, — the 
greatest  part  of  the  interior  country,  formerly  called  Amazonia, — and  the 
extensive  territory  to  the  N.  of  the  Maranon,  called  Portuguese  Guiana. 
When  first  discovered  by  Cabral  it  was  denominated  by  him  Tierra  del 
Santa  Cruz,  or  '  the  Land  of  the  Holy  Cross.'  This  appellation  was  very 
soon  superseded  by  its  present  name,  derived  from  braza,  a  very  valuable 
species  of  wood  with  which  this  country  abounds. 

The  flourishing  kingdom  of  Brazil  comprehends  almost  a  third  part  of 
the  whole  South  American  continent.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  French 
Guiana  and  the  Colombian  Caraccas ;  on  the  N.£.  and  S.E.  by  the  Atlau* 
tic ;  on  the  S.  and  S.W.  by  Buenos  Ayres ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Pern  and 
the  Colombian  New  Granada.  The  maritime  boundary  of  Portuguese 
America  is  the  Atlantic,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Oyapoco,  or  Wiapoco,  in 
about  4^  N.  lat.,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chuy,  in  S.  lat.  34**, — a  space  of  38 
degrees  of  a  great  circle,  or  2,280  geographical  miles,  equal  to  2,620 
British  miles.  But  if  the  windings  of  the  coast  be  included,  the  extent 
IS  not  less  than  3,670  British  miles,  namely,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Oya- 
poco to  Cape  St  Roque,  in  a  S.E.  direction,  1,260  British  miles ;  and  from 
the  above  cape — ^which  is  the  most  eastern  point  of  South  America — to 
the  river  Chuy,  2,410  miles  in  a  S.W.  direction.  The  Oyapoco  and  the 
southern  flank  of  the  Tumncurac  and  Acaray  mountains  separate  Brazil 
from  Gaiana.  The  boundary  line  with  Colombia  commences  not  far  from 
the  confluence  of  the  Rio  Rupuwini  and  the  Essequibo ;  runs  along  the 
western  side  of  the  cordillera  of  Pacaraimo,  touching  successively  on 
Santa  Rosa  in  N.  lat.  3**  45^,  the  sources  of  the  Orinoco  in  lat.  3"*  40^,  the 
sources  of  the  Rio  Maraca  and  Idapa  in  lat.  2**,  and  traversing  the  Rio 
Negro  to  the  isle  of  San  Jose  in  lat.  P  38' ;  continues  to  the  W.S.W., 
across  unexplored  plains,  to  the  Gran  Sal  to  of  the  Yupura  near  the  em* 
bochure  of  the  Rio  de  los  Engannos  in  S.  lat.  0*  35^ ;  and  then  turns  sud- 
denly S.E.  to  the  confluence  of  the  Rio  Yaguas  and  Patumayo  in  S.  lat. 
S®  5^.  From  this  point  the  frontier  line  runs  S.  to  the  Amazon,  and 
then  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Javari,  the  courae  of  which  river,  from 
4**  to  9*  30^  S.  lat.,  forms  the  frontier  with  Peru.  From  the  parallel  of 
9"  30^  it  runs  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Madeira,  passing  successively 
the  Yntay,  Yurba,  Tefe,  Coary,  and  Puruz  rivers.  It  then  remounts  the 
Rio  Madeira  to  its  confluence  with  the  Mamore  in  11"  54^  46^'  S.  lat.; 
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firom  the  Rio  Ypanema  to  Carittba,  is  described  by  Von  £^ix  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms :     ''  Every  landfaoldiT  poflsesaesy  aoeording  to  the  extent  ot 
his  &nn,  from  seTenl  Imndied  to  two  thousand,  nay,  even  foity  ^Mmaand 
heed  of  cattle.     They  generally  reckon  from  three  to  fiovr  Aenswid  head 
on  an  estate  which  hi»  two  square  miles  of  good  pastme.     All  these  roain 
at  liberty  in  a  wild  state ;  but  every  £umer  keeps,  besides,  as  many  tame 
draught  oxen  and  cows  as  he  requires  for  the  purposes  of  agricultare  and 
for  milk,  which  is  partly  made  into  cheese.     The  attendance  on  the  wild 
cattle  gives  but  very  little  trouble :  all  that  is  required  is,  to  brand  thens 
with  the  mark  of  the  owner,  and  to  catdi  the  animals  intended  to  be 
slaughtered.     From  four  to  six  servants,  under  the  direction  of  a  chief 
cowherd,  perform  all  these  services ;  they  prevent  the  herds  from  straying 
beyond  the  boundaries,  and  defend  them  from  the  attacks  of  the  ounoeey 
wolves,  and  wild  dogs.     These  people  are  almost  always  on  homback,  aa 
their  office  compels  them  to  ride  20  miles  or  more  in  a  day.     Every  yaar^ 
the  whole  herd  is  collected  at  different  times  in  a  place  in  a  high  sitnatioii, 
and  sometimes  fenced  in.     On  this  occasion,  the  mark  of  the  owner  is 
branded  on  the  hind  quarter  of  the  beasts  one  year  old,  of  whidi  they 
reckon  a  thousand  annually  for  a  herd  of  five  or  six  thousand.     Those  of 
foor  years  old  and  more  are  selected  for  slaughter.    The  catching  of  these, 
fr^uently  a  troublesome  and  dangerous  employment,  .is  executed  here,  as 
in  the  pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  by  means  of  long  leathern  nooses,  which 
the  farmers'  servants  manage  with  incredible  dexterity.     The  tame  cattle 
are  kept  in  the  vicinity  of  the  frizenda,  run  free  in  the  meadows  during 
the  day,  and  are  only  shut  up  in  the  enclosures  during  the  night.     The 
flesh  of  the  tame  cattle  is  preferred  to  that  of  the  wild,  becuise,  from 
their  undisturbed  and  more  quiet  way  of  life,  they  grow  fist  sooner,  and 
with  less  fodder.     The  pasture  being  so  good,  their  milk  is  excellent ;  bat 
a  cow  gives  only  a  third  part  of  the  quantity  that  good  milk  conrs  give  in 
Europe.     The  hide  is  always  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  cattle :  it  ts 
stripped  off,  stretched  upon  the  ground  by  means  of  short  pegs,  a  little 
salted,  and  dried  in  the  sun.     The  flesh,  cut  into  thin  strips,  rubbed  with 
salt,  and  dried  in  the  air,  is  an  important  article  of  exportation  from  the 
harbours  of  St  Paulo  and  Rio  Grande  do  Snl,  to  the  cities  in  the  north  ; 
particularly  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia,  Pemambuco,  and  Maranbam,  where, 
under  the  names  of  Carnt  seca  do  Sertdo,  Pastoca^  or  Came  churqueda^ 
it  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  the  subsistence  of  all  the  Brazilians,  but 
especially  of  the  negro  slaves.    Besides  the  breeding  of  oxen,  that  of 
horses  and  mules  likewise  occupies  several  farmers  in  the  capitania  of  St 
Faulo,  but  is  carried  on  upon  a  far  more  extensive  scale  in  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul.     The  horses  of  St  Paulo  are  of  a  middling  size,  of  slender  make, 
and,  if  they  are  attended  with  care,  acquire  an  elegant  carriage,  and  be» 
come  excellent  racers.     In  general,  20  or  SO  of  those  wild  animals  herd 
together,  and  hardly  ever  separate.     The  animab,  when  taken  (by  ncana 
of  the  long  nooses),  sometimes  trembling  with  fear,  sometimes  full  of  im« 
petnous  fury,  endeavour,  by  the  strongest  oontortiotts  and  the  most  des- 
perate leaps,  to  defend  themselves  against  the  riders.     When  the  latter 
have  slKx»eded  in  holding  an  animal  frMt  by  the  ears  and  lips  with  a  pair 
of  tongs,  in  putting  a  hidter  over  his  heaid,  and  a  sheepskin  by  way  of 
saddle  on  his  back,  one  of  the  servants  mounts  him,  and  endeavours  to 
overcome  die  obstinacy  of  the  horse  by  means  of  the  whip.     After  many 
violent  motions  and  leaps,  it  is  at  length  so  far  subdued,  that  it  runs  furi- 
ously away  with  its  rider,  and  after  a  long  course,  it  in  some  degree  yields 
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to  die  bridle.  After  being'  thos  hombled,  it  ttAnde  still  with  ita  heid  heng^ 
inilC  down,  on  which  nil  dbe  others  separate  from  it.  The  next  day  tbs 
name  ezerdse  is  repeated ;  and  in  a  few  days  more,  the  horse  is  broken 
mnd  fit  for  riding.  The  common  panlistas,  and  particularly  the  piaos  (the 
herdsman's  servants),  make  nse  of  a  Tery  small  flat  wooden  saddle,  which 
is  often  not  even  covered  with  leather.  Their  stirmps  are  so  small  that 
they  will  only  admit  the  great  toe :  the  spars  are  fastened  to  the  naked 
lieel.  The  dress  of  the  piao  consists  of  a  short  jacket,  narrow  trowsen, 
and  a  flat  ronnd  hat  fisstened  with  a  strap,  altogether  of  brown  leather, 
made  of  deer  or  eapiTara  hides,  and  is  very  well  adapted  to  protect  him 
against  the  thorny  hedges  through  which  be  must  force  his  way  when  pnr« 
Boing  wild  animals.  The  wild  horses  are  most  freqoently  of  a  brown 
colour,  very  rarely  white  or  piebald,  and  by  their  disproportionahly  short, 
thick  heads  and  small  stature,  generally  betray  their  extra-European  breed. 
The  mules  are  here  more  handsomely  made  animals  than  the  horses  :  they 
are  commonly  equal  in  sine  to  a  European  hone ;  their  colours  are  black, 
l»own,  fallow,  or  striped  like  a  zebra.  They  are  preferable  to  the  horses, 
especially  on  long  journeys,  because  they  can  better  endure  hunger  and 
tlunt,  and  carry  with  greater  security  heavier  burdens." 

Anmal  Produciiom.'}  In  the  diffsrent  regions  of  land,  water,  and  air, 
teems  with  aaimiBlity.  The  woods  are  full  of  rapadous  quadru- 
peds, venomous  reptiles,  and  mischievous  insects,  which  are  so  similar  to 
those  of  the  other  tropical  regions  of  South  America,  already  described^ 
that  further  description  is  unnecessary.  It  must  be  remarked,  however, 
that  such  ammals  as  the  glama,  vicuna,  chilihueque,  paco,  and  gnanaco, 
natives  of  Peru,  Chili,  and  part  of  Buenos  Ayres,  do  not  exist  in  Brazil. 
Monkeys  are  so  numerous,  and  their  species  so  various,  that  Braail  seema 
as  if  it  had  been  destined  for  the  abode  of  these  imitative  animals.  A 
species  of  bearded  monkey,  vrith  a  countenance  remarkably  resembling 
the  human,  inhabits  the  woody  isles  of  the  marsh  of  Xaray^.  They  are 
killed  for  the  sake  of  their  black  and  glossy  fur :  the  leaner  the  monkey, 
the  greater  is  hie  value,  for  the  fur  la  then  closer,  and  the  skin  more  easily 
and  eflfectually  cu:ed.  The  females  and  young  are  of  a  light  colour.  They 
are  social  animals.  A  troop  of  them  is  called  a  choir  by  the  Portuguese, 
from  the  drcumstanoe  of  their  singing  in  concert  at  sunrise  and  sunset. 
Bmng  othenrise  defenceless,  they  are  prorided  with  vocal  oigans,  which 
enable  them  to  terrify  even  man,  when  unaccustomed  to  the  sound,  which 
is  so  powerfril  as  to  be  heard  for  miles  around.  This  cry,  which  proceeds 
from  fear,  is  a  deep  bray  in  octaves ;  and  during  the  alarm  which  this  un- 
expected and  monotonous  sound  occasions,  these  animals  generally  make 
their  escape.  The  jaguar,  or  American  tiger,  is  not  so  common  as  in 
Paraguay.  Serpents  are  extremely  numerous  in  Brazil :  no  less  than  29 
kinds  have  been  enumerated  by  authors  in  the  various  accounts  of  this 
country.  Some  of  these  species  equal  in  size  the  Mo  of  Guiana.  Of 
tame  and  graminivorous  animals,  black  cattle  are  the  most  numerous ;  and 
these  have  multiplied  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  are  for  the  most  part 
slaughtered  for  the  sake  of  their  hides,  many  thousands  of  which  are  an- 
nually exported.  The  immense  number  of  carcases  which  are  thus  left  to  be 
devoured  by  birds  and  wild  beasts  would  afibrd  room  for  an  extensive  trade 
in  provisions,  were  not  the  salt  trade  prohibited  by  the  monopolizing  spirit 
of  the  government.  Among  the  birds,  the  ouira  is  common  in  Maranham  ; 
it  is  said  to  be  double  the  size  of  the  eagle ;  in  strength  and  size  he  is  said 
to  exceed  the  condor;  his  plumage  is  variegated  like  the  guinea  fowl. 
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Attodwr  laige  birdy  called  the  salian^  is  in  sise  equal  to  a  turkey,  with  tlie 
bttak  and  legs  of  a  stork.  Like  the  ostrich  he  cannot  use  his  wings,  yet 
runs  so  swiftly  that  he  cannot  be  taken  but  by  snares.  Other  birds  re* 
semble  pheasants  and  partridges,  and  there  is  a  species  of  pigeon  of  re* 
markable  beauty.  The  coUbri^  or  humming-bird,  is  known  in  Brazil  by 
the  poetical  epithet  of  BnjaJiWy  or  '  kiss  the  flower.'  The  araly  varie- 
gated with  blue  and  scarlet,  and  the  cflndidi^  with  blue  and  gold,  are  birds 
of  surprising  splendour ;  but  it  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  briUiant 
Inrds  of  this  country. 

Of  all  the  numerous  swarms  of  insects  that  infest  Brazil,  the  ant  is  the 
most  formidable  and  destructive.   So  dreadful  are  its  ravages,  that  it  is  called 
*  the  king  of  Brazil.'     The  province  of  Itamaraca  is  peculiarly  subject  to 
its  depredations ;  in  some  parts  it  is  rendered  quite  baiTen,  from  the  con- 
tinual devastations  of  these  insects.     The  large  red  ant,  which  is  from  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length,  and  inflicts  a  most  painful  bite, 
lives  upon  vegetables,  and  is  so  peculiarly  destructive  to  the  manioc,  as  to 
have  obtained  the  appellation  of  the  manioc-ant.     A  very  diminutive  black 
ant,  the  smallest  of  the  species,  is  so  determined  and  dreadful  an  enemy 
to  the  large  red  ant,  that  it  is  engaged  by  the  Brazilians  as  an  ally  in  their 
defence.     It  builds  in  trees ;  and  colonies  of  them  are  encouraged  by  the 
planters  to  settle  upon  the  orange  and  other  fruit-trees,  which  they  defend 
most  effectually  against  the  red  enemy.     Mr  Koster  has  seen  the  entrance 
to  the  nests  of  the  red  ants  surrounded  by  the  dead  of  both  parties,  and 
always  observed  that  the  slain  of  the  red  outnumbered  those  of  the  black 
ants,  though  the  former  in  the  action  outnumbered  thQ  latter.     The  small 
black  ant  is  a  carnivorous  insect.     The  amphisbcena,  or  two-headed  snake, 
a  most  poisonous  reptile,  about  18  inches  long,  and  of  the  thickness  of  a 
child's  little  finger,   is   often  found  in    ants'  nests.     The    banks  of  the. 
Maranon  are  infested  with  myriads  of  insects,  which  by  day  and  night 
harass  the  unfprtunate  voyager.     Of  these,  the  pium  is  most  terrible ;  it  is 
an  exceedingly  small  insect,  but  its  venomous  bite  making  a  wound  the 
size  of  a  pin's  head,  is  accompanied  with  intense  pain.     The  hands  and 
face  will  be  covered  in  a  day's  space  with  such  wounds  ;  and  many  die  in 
consequence  of  the  inflammation  produced  by  them.     The  acarus,  or  c<x- 
rabaioSf  is  a  formidable  plague  of  this  country.     The  tnuiuca^  a  large  fly, 
also  inflicts  a  troublesome  wound,  but  only  torments  by  day.     When  the 
pium  and  the  mutuca  have  retired,  they  are  succeeded  by  the  mariuhmtm^ 
an  insect  almost  imperceptibly  small,  but  whose  bite  is  sharp  and  painful. 
The  carapana  and  the  murococa  are  abroad  night  and  day,  and  bite  through 
the  folds  of  any  clothing  but  strong  silk,  and  are  the  most  annoying,  be- 
cause they  give  no  respite.     The  rivers  and  sea-coast  of  Brazil  are  welU 
stocked  with  fish.    Whales  are  very  numerous  in  the  adjacent  seas 

Von  Spix  thus  describes  the  appearance  of  animal  life  in  a  Brazilian 
campOf  or  mountain-plain :  "  On  these  serene  and  tranquil  heights,  the 
noby  inhabitants  of  the  wood  are  mute :  we  no  longer  hear  the  howling 
of  herds  of  monkeys,  the  incessant  screams  of  innumerable  parrots,  ori- 
oles, and  toucans,  the  far-sounding  hammering  of  the  wood-peckers,  the 
metallic  notes  of  the  uraponga,  the  full  tones  of  manakins,  the  cry  of  the 
hoccoes,  jacues,  &c«  The  more  numerous  are  the  humming-birds,  buzzing 
like  bees  round  the  flowering  shrubs ;  gay  butterflies  flutteiiug  over  the 
rippling  streams ;  numerous  wasps  flying  in  and  out  of  their  long  nest^ 
hanging  suspended  to  the  trees  ;  and  large  hornets  Qnorimbondos)  hover* 
ing  oyer  the  ground,  which  is  undermined  to  a  great  extent  with  their 
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odlB.  The  i«d*capped  and  hooded  fly-catcher,  the  harhudoi  (the  harbet), 
little  speiTOW^uwkBy  the  rusty-red  or  spotted  cabor4  (Brazilian  owl),  bask 
<m  the  ahrabe  during  the  heat  of  noon,  and  watch,  concealed  among  the 
hranchea,  for  the  snail  birds  and  insecto  wbich  fly  by ;  the  tinamns  walks 
riowly  among  the  pine-apple  plants,  €fiapiipe#  and  nambut  in  the  grass; 
single  toncans,  seeking  berries,  hop  among  the  branches ;  the  pnrple  tana- 
gers  follow  each  other  in  amorous  pursuit  from  tree  to  tree ;  the  caracara 
(jULco  brssiliensis),  flying  about  the  roads  quite  tame,  to  settle  upon  the 
hacks  of  the  mules,  or  oxen ;  small  wood-peckers  silently  creep  up  the 
trees,  and  look  in  the  bark  for  insects  ;  the  rusty  thrush,  called  Joao  de 
Barrot,  fearlessly  Axes  its  OTon-shaped  nest  quite  low  between  the 
hranches ;  the  siddn-like  creeper  slips  imperceptibly  from  its  nest,  (which, 
like  that  of  the  pigeons,  is  built  of  twigs,  and  hangs  down  from  the 
branches  to  the  length  of  several  feet,)  to  add  a  new  division  to  it  for  this 
year ;  the  caokOf  sitting  still  on  the  tops  of  the  trees,  looks  down  after  the 
serpents  basking  on  the  roads,  which,  even  though  poisonous,  constitute  its 
food ;  and  sometimes,  when  it  sees  people  approaching,  it  sets  up  a  cry  of 
distress,  resembling  a  human  yoioe.  It  is  very  rarely  that  the  tranquillity 
of  the  place  is  interrupted,  when  gsirulous  orioles  and  little  parrots  and 
parroquets,  coming  in  flocks  from  the  maize  and  cotton  plantations  in  the 
neighbouring  wood,  alight  upon  the  single  trees  on  the  campos,  and  with 
terrible  cries  ^ipear  still  to  contend  for  the  booty ;  or  bands  of  restless 
hooded  cuckoos,  crowded  together  upon  the  branches,  defend,  with  a  noisy 
croaking,  their  common  nest,  which  is  full  of  green-speckled  eggs. 
Ahrmed  by  this  noise,  or  by  passing  travellers,  numerous  families  of  little 
pigeons  (rolas)^  often  no  bigger  than  a  uparrow,  fly  from  bush  to  bush ; 
the  larger  pigeons  (amarxoga  and  troquase)^  seeking  singly  among  the 
bushes  for  food,  hasten  alarmed  to  the  summits  of  the  neighbouii]:^  wood, 
where  their  brilliant  plumage  shines  in  the  sun ;  numerous  flocks  of  little 
monkeys  run  whistling  and  hissing  to  the  recesses  of  the  forest ;  the  ca- 
vies,  running  about  on  the  tops  of  Uie  mountains,  hastily  secrete  themselves 
under  loose  stones;  the  American  ostriches  (^miu),  which  herd  in  fami- 
lies, gallop  at  the  slightest  noise,  like  horses  through  the  bushes,  and  over 
hiiJs  and  valleys,  accompanied  by  their  young ;  the  dicholopus  (^siriemas) 
which  pursues  serpents,  flies,  sometimes  sinking  into  the  grass,  somedmes 
rising  into  the  trees,  or  rapidly  climbing  the  summits  of  the  hills,  where 
it  sends  forth  its  loud,  deceitful  cry,  resembling  that  of  the  bustard ;  the 
terrified  armadillo  (iatu)  runs  fearfrdly  about  to  look  for  a  hiding-place,  or 
when  the  danger  presses,  sinks  into  its  armour ;  the  ant-eater  (lamandud) 
runs  heavily  through  the  plain,  and  in  case  of  need,  lying  on  its  back, 
threatens  its  pursuers  with  its  sharp  claws.  Far  from  all  noise,  the  slender 
deer,  the  black  tapir,  or  the  pecari,  feed  on  the  skirts  of  the  forest.  Ele- 
vated above  all  this,  the  red-headed  vulture  (umbu)  soars  in  the  higher 
regions ;  the  dangerous  rattle-snake  (cascaoel)^  hidden  in  the  grasses,  ex- 
cites terror  by  its  rattle ;  the  gigantic  snake  sports  suspended  from  the 
tree  with  its  head  upon  the  ground ;  and  the  crocodile,  resembling?  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  basks  in  the  sun  on  the  banks  of  the  pools.  After  all 
this  has  passed  during  the  day  before  the  eyes  of  the  traveller,  the  ap- 
proach of  night,  with  the  chirping  of  the  grasshoppers,  the  monotonous 
cry  of  the  goat-sucker  (Joao  corla  pao\  the  barking  of  the  prowling  woU 
and  of  the  shy  fox,  or  the  roaring  of  the  ounces,  completes  the  singular 
picture  of  the  animal  kingdom  in  these  peaceful  plains.*' 

VI.  Y 
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CHAP.  iV.^MlNES  AND  MINERALS. 

Brazil  is  rich  in  mineral  treasures.  As  the  rage  for  gold  and 
the  grand  stimalns  of  transatlantic  voyages  and  American  expeditions,  the 
Portuguese  were  not  long  in  forwarding  parties  of  discoTery  to  expUxe 
the  interior,  in  search  of  Uiat  wealth  the  possession  of  which  was  regarded 
as  the  acm6  of  human  felicity.  The  Dutch  also,  while  in  poasosaion  of 
North  Brazil,  endeavoured  to  explore  the  mmes,  but  without  aucoeas. 
Anthony  Soary,  a  Pkiulist,  wip  the  first  who  discovered  the  mines ;  and,  in 
1695,  they  began  to  be  wrought  with  amazing  success,  as  the  metal  ww 
abundant,  and  easily  extracted.  No  sooner,  however,  was  the  court  at 
Lisbon  apprised  that  a  source  of  new  and  vast  wealth  was  opened  up  tm 
view  by  the  enterprising  activity  of  private  adventurers,  than  it  ordained, 
that  on  the  discovery  of  a  mine,  immediate  notice  should  be  given  to  gov- 
ernment, and  that  a  fifth  part  of  the  produce  should  always  be  paid  into 
the  treasury.  Other  mines  were  soon  discovered,  and  the  produce  waa  so 
copious,  that  the  royal  fifth  annually  amounted  to  £480,000  sterling,  and 
consequently  the  total  produce  to  £2,400,000  sterling.  .  At  this  rate,  it 
continued  from  1728  to  1734.  It  then  began  gradually  to  diminish,  till 
the  whole  produce  sunk  to  £1,300,000  sterling,  and  consequently  the 
royal  fifth  to  £260,000  sterling.  So  watchfully  was  the  mineral  produce 
of  Brazil  formerly  guarded  by  the  Portuguese  government,  that  no  fo- 
reigner was  ever  permitted  to  penetrate  into  the  interior,  ao  that  no  aatts- 
fttctory  information  could  be  obtained  respecting  these  valuable  productions. 
But  after  the  emigration  of  the  royal  &mily  to  Brazil,  the  watchful  policy 
of  the  Portuguese  government  greatly  relaxed,  and  Mr  Mawe  was  freely 
permitted  to  visit  both  the  gold  and  diamond  districts  of  the  interior,  and 
to  examine  every  part  of  the  works  connected  with  them ;  he  has  accord- 
ingly given  the  public  many  curious  details  respecting  this  branch  of  do- 
mestic industry,  which  draws  the  inhabitants  from  every  other  pursuit. 

Goid'tnines.']  In  deep  valleys,  and  in  the  beds  of  dmost  all  the  riven 
which  have  their  rise  in  the  interior  of  Brazil,  gold  is  found  in  abundance ; 
and  the  nearer  the  source  of  the  river,  the  soil  always  proves  to  be  the 
richer  in  mineral  wealdi.  All  the  head-waters  of  all  those  streams  which 
rise  in  the  provinces  of  Mines  Geraes  or  of  Groyas,  and  which  running 
S.W.  fall  into  the  Parana  (a  branch  of  the  great  Plata),  or  tuning  to  tbe 
N.£.  are  carried  by  the  St  Francisco  river  to  the  Atlantic,  are  rich  both 
in  gold  and  diamonds.  Almost  all  the  towns  in  the  interior  of  Brasil 
were  established  by  adventurers  for  gold,  and  they  are  found  accordingly 
to  be  situated  near  the  sources  of  the  great  rivers.  The  mines  of  Cuyaba 
are  established  on  the  river  of  that  name,  and  near  the  town  of  Cu3raba, 
!  which  is  large,  and,  with  its  dependencies,  estimated  to  contain  30,000 
,  inhabitants.  They  were  discovered  in  1718,  and  were  long  celebrated  for 
the  quantity  of  gold  which  they  produced,  which  has  been  calculated  at 
500  lbs.  annually,  or  £33,750  sterling,  and  of  an  extremely  fine  quality. 
The  town  of  Cuyaba  is  in  15"*  33'  S.  lat.,  and  56^  2^  W.  long.,  388  miles 
above  the  entrance  of  the  Cuyaba  into  the  Paraguay,  and  840  miles  from 
the  nearest  sea-coast.  A  piece  of  native  gold  was  found  in  the  province 
of  Goyas,  weighing  43  lbs.  avoirdupois,  and  sent  to  Lisbon,  where  Southey 
saw  it  in  1796.  But  the  produce  of  gold  is  not  confined  to  the  provinces 
of  Mines  Geraes  and  Goyas  :  it  is  Jso  found  in  the  province  of  Matto 
Groeso.  The  first  gold  mine  in  that  province  was  discovered,  in  1734,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sarare,  a  branch  of  the  Guapore,  which  it  joina  12  miles 
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above  Villa  BeDa,  the  capital  of  Matto  Grono.  The  fifths  of  the  gold 
minee  in  Mnias  Geraes  areraged,  for  15  yean,  100  arrobas,  or  2,800  lbs., 
whicb,  at  £4t  per  ounce,  amoanted  to  £156,800  annually.  In  175.%  the 
fleet  firom  the  Rio,  the  richest  till  then  thai  had  e?er  arrived  at  Lisbon,  was 
believed,  at  a  moderate  compotation,  to  have  broogbt  home  £3,000,000 
eterling  in  gold.  The  fifth  thai  year  from  Minas  Gerses  amoanted  to 
i64O0,00O  sterling.  The  bnllion  and  jewels  which  were  sent  the  following 
year  (1754)  were  estimated  at  one  million  of  moidores.  For  abont  16 
years,  the  fifths  averaged  109  anrobas,  or  £182,000  sterling ;  bat  in  tlie 
ensuing  11  years  they  fell  to  66  arrobas,  or  £145,216  sterling. 

The  gold  of  Braail  is  contained  generally  in  a  loose  marl-like  stratum 
of  ronnded  qnartsose  pebbles,  and  adyenlidoas  matter,  called  cascaikaOf 
irfaich  rests  upon  granite,  and  is  coversd  by  earthy  matter  of  variable 
thickness.     The  gold  is  sometimes  fonnd  covered  by  the  soil  at  the  depth 
of  20  feet,  while  at  other  times,  on  many  of  die  hills,  where  water  can 
be  procured  for  washing,  particles  of  gold  appear  in  the  soil  at  little  greater 
depth  than  the  roots  of  the  gnus.     At  Vdk  Rica,  the  bed  of  csscaUMo 
was  on  the  margin  of  the  river ;  and  Mr  Mawe  fonnd  the  workmen  em- 
ployed  in  cutting  away  the  bank  to  the  depth  of  at  least  10  feet,  befose 
tbey  could  reach  therein eontaining  the  gold,  which  was  incumbmit  on  the 
rock.    Tbe  substance  they  had  to  pierce  was  a  clay  so  strong  that  thongh 
falls  6f  water  were  precipitated  upon  it,  and  negroes  were  constantly 
woildng  it  with  hoes  of  various  kinds,  it  wss  with  difficulty  removed. 
This  was  not  the  only  impediment,  for  by  tbe  continual  washing  down  of 
mud  from  the  higher  grounds,  the  cascalbao  was  5  feet  lower  than  lihe  bed 
of  the  river ;  so  that  when  the  pits  were  sunk  to  its  depth,  they  were  soon 
filled  with  water,  which  bad  to  be  drawn  off  by  madnnery.     When  the 
stratum  which  contains  the  gold  is  found  at  a  distance  firom  the  rivein,  il 
is  dug  up  and  cairied  to  a  convenient  place,  where  it  is  washed  for  tbe 
purpose  of  separating  the  earth  and  other  materials  from  the  geld*     The 
process  is  simple,  and  is  well  described  by  Mr  Mawe,  who  was  freely  al- 
lowed to  visit  the  different  lapadetvi  established  in  the  country.     In  all 
the  various  operations,  however,  necessary  for  separating  the  gold  from  iis 
concomitant  materials,  a  great  deal  of  time  and  iaboor  is  wasted  which 
might  be  saved  by  adopfsng  some  very  simple  contrivancesL     In  removing 
the  earth  to  the  place  ^htfe  it  is  to  be  WMhed,  neither  carts  nor  wheels 
barrows  are  used ;  the  whole  is  transported  in  boWls  carried  cm  the  heads 
of  poor  negroes,  i^6  have  frequeatly,  with  these  heavy  burdens,  to  dhnb 
np  steep  asceitta.     The  hydraalical  apparatus  used  for  drawiag  off  the 
water  is  cumbersome  and  expensive,as  in  nuny  cases  even  ordinary  pumps 
would  answer  the  purpose  maeh  better.     The  method  of  washing  the 
cascalhao  m  bowls  u  eOLtremely  tecKous,  and  might  be  easily  shortened. 
In  breaking  down  the  ferruginous  cementation  and  softer  substances  which 
contain  gold,  mills  might  be  constructed,  by  which  all  the  metal  contained 
in  the  ore  could  be  completely  and  speedily  extracted,  and  at  far  less  ex- 
pense and  labour.     Such  mills,  called  araHras,  are  used  in  the  Mexican 
silver-mines,  where  the  object  of  separating  tbe  metal  is  effected  with  ad- 
mirable skill,  aod  to  vast  advantage,  according  to  Humboldt.     The  parti- 
cles of  gold  being  separated  by  washing  from  the  stratum  in  which  they 
are  found,  are  brought  to  the  nearest  mint,  where  a  fifth  part  is  taken  for 
the   crown;  the  remainder  undergoes  a  process  of   amalgamation  with 
mercury,  and  is  afterwards  poured  into  an  ingot,  which  being  sent  to  an 
assay-master,  he  ascertains  its  weight  and  measure,  and  stamps  it,  when  it 
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ia  delivered  to  the  owner  for  circulation.  The  operation  of  smelting  does 
not  occupy  more  than  ten  roinntes ;  and  those  who  deliver  into  the  mint 
any  quantity  of  gold-dust,  may  reckon  upon  having  it  returned  to  them 
for  circulation  in  less  than  an  hour.  The  gold  is  of  different  qualities. 
Some  of  the  hais  in  oireulation  are  so  low  as  16  carats,  while  others  are 
BO  fine  as  2S^  carats,  or  widiin  half  a  carat  of  pure  unalloyed  gold.  The 
standard  of  fine  gold  is  22  carats.  Beyond  this  standard,  gold  receives  a 
premium  proportioned  to  its  fineness.  Gold  of  a  low  standard  is  gene- 
rally  of  a  pale  colour,  owing,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  mixture  which  it  con- 
tains of  silver,  platina,  or  of  some  other  coarser  metals. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  gold  extracted  from  the  mines  and  lavaderos  oC 
Brazil,  since  their  first  discovery,  it  is  impossible  accurately  to  deter- 
mine. For  the  first  60  years,  namely*  from  1695  to  1755,  the  quantity 
brought  to  Europe,  accoidbg  to  the  registers  of  the  fleets,  amounted  to 
480,000,000  dollars,  or  £108,000,000  sterling,  being  double  the  pro- 
duce of  gold  extracted  since :  and  estimating  (with  Humboldt)  the  an- 
nual produce  from  1756  to  1803,  at  32,000  marks,  the  total  sum  for  this 
latter  period  will  amount  to  204,544,000  dollars,  or  £46,022,400  ster- 
ling, or  a  general  total  of  684,544,000  dollars,  or  £154,022,400  sterling. 
To  this  sum  must  be  added  the  unregistered  produce,  which,  in  spite  of 
every  precaution  adopted  by  the  Portuguese  government,  is  enormous, 
amounting  to  no  less  than  171,000,000  dollars,  or  £38,500,000  sterling, 
making  a  total  of  registered  and  contraband  produce  of  Brazilian  gold, 
firom  1695  to  1803,  amounting  to  855,000,000  dollars,  or  1^192,625,000 
sterling.  As  to  the  present  annual  produce  of  the  Brazilian  mines,  it  is 
estimated  by  Humboldt  at  29,000  marks,  or  4,360,000  dollars,  or  £981,000 
sterling ;  but  by  others  it  is  estimated  at  only  20,000  marks,  or  £670,000 
sterling.  It  is  certain,  that,  for  many  years  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  upwards  of  £900,000  sterling  of  Brazilian  gold  annually  found 
its  way  to  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  supply  began  to  fall  off  in  1792,  and 
almost  wholly  ceased  after  the  removal  of  the  royal  fisunily  to  Rio  Janwo, 
in  1807.  The  causes  of  this  diminution  are  various ;  but  the  chief  seems 
to  be,  that  the  gambling  spirit  of  mining  speculation  is  considerably  abated, 
—that  several  at  least,  if  not  most  of  the  rich  mines,  have  been  exhausted, 
— and,  that  in  the  natural  progress  of  a  rising  people,  the  Brazilians  have 
begun  to  discover  how  much  more  advantageous  it  is  to  engage  in  the  surer 
profits  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  where  the  profits  are  their  own,  than 
in  hazardous  adventures,  from  the  produce  of  which  a  fifth  must  be  paid 
to  the  crown.  The  produce  of  the  Brazilian  mines,  from  1811  to  1825, 
averaged  annually  1,095  lbs.  of  gold,  and  4-5ths  more  as  contraband,  or 
876  lbs.  of  gold ;  total  1,971  lbs. ;  and  total  value  £127,144  sterling.  In 
1824,  the  produce  of  gold  was  only  584  lbs.,  or  £34,376  sterling.  The 
Gongo  Soco  mines,  wrought  by  the  Imperial  Brazilian  Mining  Association, 
produced,  in  1826,  550  lbs.  of  gold  ;  in  1827,  2,008  lbs. ;  in  1828,  1,062 
lbs. ;  in  1829,  4,044  lbs.,  or  in  value,  £258,876  sterling ;  and  from  the 
9th  of  January,  1830,  to  the  17th  of  February,  1830,  470  lbs.  of  gold. 
Before  dismissing  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  shall  subjoin,  for  the  satis- 
fiiction  of  the  readers,  a  table,  showing  at  one  view  the  quantity  of  the 
precious  metals  extracted  from  the  mines  of  Spanish  America  and  Brazil. 

SPANISH  AMERICA. 

Dollars.  Pouads  Sterling. 

Produce  of  the  Mexican  miDes, 
to  1806,  S,107,S70,51 1         h,  474  1S5,86G 
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Plrodace  of  the  mines  of  New 

Granftdft.  to  1803, 
Pkodnee  of  the  mines  of  Chili, 

to  1803,  .  .  . 

Produce  of  the  PeniThin  mines, 

to  1906. 
Predaoe  of  the  mines  of  PotosI, 

to  1803, 

Total   produce,  rMflstered   and 

unregistared,  of  l^nlsh  Amo- 

rica, 

poaTnovcss  aitxrica. 
Pfodnee  of  the  Brexilian  minea 

frooB  1696  to  1803,  roistered 

and  unr^ietered, 

Total  prodnoe  of  the  Ameriean 
mines  to  1808  and  1806, 


Dollara. 

275,000,000 

138,000,000 

891,aS8,595 

1,476,372,174 


Fmmds  Stiprtt^ 

61,875,000 

31,050,000 
aOO,&&5,6B4 
332,183.739  7«.  6J. 


4,868,001,280    It,  1,099,800,28^  7ii.  6d. 


855,000,000         L.192,375,G00 


5,743,001,280     L.  1,292,175,289  78.  6d. 


So  much  baa  the  mineral  produce  of  the  Mexican  mines  diminished, 
consequent  on  the  long  continued  and  destructive  intestine  warfare  which 
so  long  afflicted  that  unfortunate  country,  that  it  does  not  now  exceed 
10,000,000  dollars,  instead  of  £27,000,000  as  in  1805.  From  1811  to 
1826,  the  collective  produce  was  only  168,297,400  dollars.  The  coinage 
of  the  Mexican  mint,  for  1827  and  1828,  amounted  to  5,700,853,  and 
that  of  the  four  provincial  mints,  for  these  same  years,  6,001,747  dollars. 
Total  produce  in  18  years,  from  1811  to  1828,  179,999,990  dollars,  or 
10,000,000  annually.  The  Chilian  mines,  which  produced  annually 
2,060,000  dollars  registered  and  contraband  prior  to  the  revolution,  and 
which  even  in  1817  produced  a  coinage  of  1,161,283  dollars  at  the  mint 
of  St  Jago,  fell,  in  1824,  to  193,000  dollars,  or  only  one-sixth  of  the 
coinage  of  1817.  The  mines  of  New  Granada,  which  produced,  at  an  ave- 
rage 3,000,000  dollara  annually,  fell  to  1,270,000  dollara  in  1822.  So 
that  the  whole  mineral  produce  of  the  American  mines,  whether  Spanish 
or  Portuguese,  is  not  now  one-fourth  of  what  it  was  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  and  before  the  late  revolutions  in  Spanish  Ame- 
rica. 

Diamond'mines,']  Brazil  is  not  only  celebrated  for  its  gold,  but  also 
for  Ito  diamonds,  productions  hitherto  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  orien- 
tal regions  of  the  Old  World.  The  district  in  which  they  are  found  lies 
in  the  Cerro  do  Frio,  or  '  the  Cold  mountains,' — a  rugged  range  running 
N.  and  S.,  generally  reputed  to  be  the  highest  in  Brazil,  and  which  sepa- 
rates the  sources  of  the  watera  that  form  the  aggregate  streams  of  the  Rio 
Dolce  and  Rio  Grande,  from  those  that  nm  into  the  Rio  Francisco.  At 
the  foot  of  thb  chain  the  diamond-works  of  Brazil  are  established.  This 
tract  of  mountainous  country,  extending  50  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S., 
and  25  in  breadth  from  £.  to  W.,  is  called  '  the  Diamond  demarcation,' 
as  being  exclusively  the  property  of  the  crown.  The  diamonds  were  firat 
discovered  in  this  district,  about  1730,  by  an  enterprising  colony  of  minora 
from  Villa  de  Prindp^,  60  miles  to  the  8.E.  of  Tejuco.  Here,  while  em- 
ployed in  searching  for  gold,  they  met  frequently  with  little  shining  stones, 
which  at  firat  they  threw  away  as  useless,  with  the  sand  and  gravel.  One 
of  the  overseen  beginning  to  suspect  that  these  might  be  of  some  value, 
transmitted  a  specimen  to  the  governor,  who  forwarded  them  to  Lisbon,  and 
after  repeated  examination,  they  were  pronounced  to  be  genuine  and  val- 
uable diamonds.  As  soon  as  this  intelligence  reached  Brazil,  all  the  stones 
which  had  been  carelessly  thrown  away  were  immediately  collected   and 
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sent  over  to  Europe,  in  such  quantities  as  greatly  to  lower  their  value. 
The  court  of  Lisbon,  exceedingly  dissatbfied  with  this  conduct,  took  imme- 
diate steps  to  monopolize  to  itself  the  whole  of  this  ▼aloable  produce. 
Cerro  del  Frio  was  accordingly  erected  into  a  distinct  district,  called  the 
diamond-ground, — peculiar  laws  and  regulations  were  framed  for  its  admin- 
istration,—ell  trade  in  diamonds  was  rigorously  prohilnted, — and  no  sever- 
ity was  left  untried  to  enforce  this  monopoly.  In  spite,  however,  of  every 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  government — as  generally  happens  where 
government  r^^lations  interfere  with  the  private  interests  of  its  eubjecta 
-^these  severe  laws  were  evaded.  By  intrigues  and  misrepresentations, 
government  was  induced  to  let  this  district  to  a  company,  on  the  condition 
that  they  should  only  employ  a  limited  number  of  negroes,  and  pay  a  cer- 
tain sum  for  every  negro  employed  beyond  the  quantity  agreed  to.  Under 
cover  of  this  agreement,  every  species  of  fraud  was  practised ;  doable  the 
stipulated  number  of  negroes  was  employed  ;  and  this  imposition  was  con- 
nived at  by  the  agents  of  government,  who  shared  in  the  gains  derived 
firom  this  illicit  tiuffic  In  1772,  the  contract  on  which  the  works  were 
held  being  ended,  government  took  the  management  of  the  works  into  its 
own  hands,  but,  like  all  public  concerns  here,  they  were  deplorably  mis- 
managed ;  and  the  establishment  run  in  debt  to  foreigners,  who  advanced 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  on  condition  of  having  all  the  produce 
of  the  mines  secured  to  them.  From  1801  to  1806,  the  expenses  of  the 
establishmeut  cost  £204,000  sterling ;  and  during  the  same  period,  the 
diamonds  sent  to  the  treasury  at  Rio  Janeiro  weighed  1 15,675  carats.  The 
gold  found  was  estimated  at  £17,300  sterling  value ;  from  which  it  ^pears 
that  the  diamonds  cost  government  33^.  9d»  per  carat. 

The  diamond-works  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Tejuco,  a  town  contmning 
6000  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  indebted  to  them  for  support.     The 
principal  establishment  is  situated  on  the  river  Jijitonhonha,  a  tributary  of 
the  Rio  Grande.     There  are  others  situated  on  the  river  Velho^  a  branch 
of  the  Francisco,  and  on  the  Rio  Pardo,  as  well  as  several  other  small 
"  streams  belonging  to  this  elevated  tract.     The  Rio  Pardo,  though  small 
and  insignificant  in  its  appearance,  has  produced  as  large  a  quantity  of  the 
most  precious  gems  as  any  river  in  the  dbtrict.     The  Jijitonhonha,  which 
is  formed  by  the  junction  of  several  streams,  is  about  as  broad  as  the 
Thames  at  Windsor,  and  is  generally  from  three  to  nine  feet  deep.     At  the 
time  Mr  Mawe  visited  these  works,  they  were  working  at  a  curve  of  the 
river,  from  which  the  stream  was  diverted  by  a  canal  cut  across  the  tongue 
of  land  round  which  it  winded,  the  former  course  of  the  river  being  stopped 
just  below  the.  head  of  the  canal,  by  an  embankment  across  its  channel 
formed  of  several  thousand  bags  of  sand.     The  river  being  both  wide  and 
deep,  and  occasionally  subject  to  overflow,  the  embankment  must  be  made 
so  strong  as  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  water,  admitting  it  to  rise  to  the 
height  of  four  or  five  feet.     After  this  operation,  the  water  is  drained  away 
from  all  the  deeper  parts  of  the  channel,  by  means  of  large  caissons,  m' 
chain-pumps,  which  are  worked  by  a  water  wheeL     The  channel  being  in 
this  manner  laid  dry,  the  mud  is  carried  away,  and  the  cascalhao  is  dug 
up  and  removed  to  a  convenient  place  for  washing,  which  is  done  by 
negroes,  in  a  range  of  troughs,  through  which  a  stream  of  water  is  made 
to  flow  as  occasion  requires.     At  equal  distances,  are  placed  three  high 
chairs  for  the  overseers.     After  they  are  seated,  the  negroes  enter  the 
tronghs,  each  provided  with  a  rake  of  a  peculiar  form  and  short  handle, 
with  which  he  rakes  into  the  trough  about  50  or  80  lbs.  of  cascalhao. 
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The  water  being  then  let  in  upon  it,  the  cescelhao  ie  spread  abnMily  and 
oootinnaUy  nked  up  to  the  hend  of  the  trough,  so  as  to  be  kept  in  con- 
utant  motion.  This  operation  is  performed  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hoar; 
the  water  then  begins  to  ran  clearer,  baTing  washed  the  earthf  particles 
away  ;  the  gnvel-like  matter  is  raked  up  to  the  head  of  the  trongh ;  after 
the  corrent  flows  away  qoite  dear,  te  laigest  stones  are  thrown  oat,  and 
afterwards  those  of  inferior  sise,  then  the  whole  is  examined  with  great 
care  for  diamonds.  When  a  negro  finds  one,  he  immediately  stands  np« 
right  and  daps  bis  hands,  ^n  extends  them,  holding  the  gem  between 
his  fore  finger  and  his  thamb,  whereapon  an  ovevMer  receives  it  from  him, 
and  deposits  in  a  bowl  suspended  from  the  centre  of  the  stractnre  half  full 
of  water.  In  this  vesoel  sJl  the  diamonds  found  in  the  coarse  of  the  day 
are  placed ;  and  at  the  dose  of  work  are  taken  out  and  weighed  by  the 
principal  officer,  and  are  then  registered  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose* 
When  a  negro  is  so  fcwtonate  as  to  find  a  diamond  of  17^  carats  weight, 
much  ceremony  takes  place :  he  is  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  flowers,  and 
carried  in  procession  to  the  admhustrator,  who  gives  him  his  freedom  by 
paying  his  owner  for  it.  He  also  receiyes  a  present  of  new  dothes,  and 
is  permitted  to  work  on  his  own  aecoont.  When  a  stone  of  8  or  10  carats 
is  found,  the  negro  receives  a  couple  of  new  shirts,  a  complete  new  suit, 
with  a  hat,  and  a  handsome  knife.  For  small  stones  of  trivial  amount, 
proportionate  premioms  are  given.  *^  Daring  my  stay  at  Tejuoo,"  says 
Ma  we,  "a  stone  of  16^  carats  was  found:  it  was  pleasing  to  see  the 
anxious  desire  manifested  by  the  officers,  that  it  might  prove  heavy  enough 
to  entitle  the  poor  negro  to  his  freedom ;  and  when,  on  being  delivered  and 
weighed,  it  proved  only  a  carat  short  of  the  requisite  weight,  all  seemed 
to  sympathize  in  his  disappointment."  It  is  calculated  that  only  two  or 
three  stones  of  fr«m  17  to  SO  carats  are  found  in  the  course  of  a  year ; 
and  not  once  in  two  years  is  there  found  throughout  all  the  diamtmd-wash- 
ings  a  stone  weighing  30  carats.  Daring  the  five  days  in  which  Mr 
Mawe  was  employed  in  vbiting  the  works,  the  number  of  diamonds  found 
did  not  exceed  40. 

Various  precautions  are  used  to  prevent  the  negroes  from  embeazling 
diamonds.  Although  working  in  a  bent  posture,  and  therefore  unable  to 
observe  whether  they  are  watched  by  the  overseers,  they  may  nevertheless 
omit  gathering  some  of  the  diamonds  whidi  they  may  see ;  and  placing 
them  in  a  corner  of  the  trough,  they  may  afterwards  contrive  to  secrate 
them.  To  prevent  practices  of  this  kind,  they  are  frequently  changed 
while  ^  operations  are  going  on ;  and  at  the  command  ct  dbe  orerseers 
they  must  instantly  move  into  each  other's  troughs,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
poafeibility  of  a  collusion.  If  suspected  of  swallowing  a  diamond,  the  negro 
is  confined  within  the  bare  walls  of  a  strong  room,  whero  strong  purga- 
tives  are  administered  to  him,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  fact.  If  he  proves 
guilty,  he  is  liable  to  personal  chastisement,  or  to  imprisonment,  a  much 
lighter  punishment  than  would  be  inflicted  on  any  white  man  far  the  same 
ofiPenee.  The  officers  of  ^e  establishment  are  liberally  paid,  and  live  in  a 
style  of  elegance  which  no  one  would  expect  to  find  in  so  romoto  and  un* 
frequented  a  place. 

All  the  gold  collected  in  Brazil  being  liable  to  pay  a  fifth  to  the  erown» 
and  the  trade  in  diamonds  being  wholly  a  royal  monopoly,  an  extensive 
contraband  trade,  both  in  gold  and  in  diamonds,  has  been  the  necessary 
consequence.  The  temptation  to  smuggle  diamonds  is  still  greater  than 
that  presented  by  gold,  because  in  the  one  case  the  Dlidt  dealw  gains  only 
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the  royal  fifth  by  evading  the  regulations  of  the  state ;  while,  in  the  caae 
of  diamonds,  he  gains  the  whole  value  of  the  article  which  he  sncoeeds  in 
convajring  clandestinely  away.  The  irresistible  temptation  which  the  mono- 
poly holds  ont  to  illicit  commerce,  is  met  by  regolations  of  corresponding 
strictness  and  severity*  For  the  security  of  the  revenue,  the  country  has 
been  subjected  to  a  most  vexatious  system  of  military  police ;  and  tlie  un- 
happy offender,  who  is  detected  in  the  heinous  crime  of  illicit  trade,  is 
doomed  to  experience  ihe  utmost  vengeance  of  its  rulers  by  a  hopeless 
captivity,  or  by  being  transported  to  the  African  colonies.  Nor  is  it  at  all 
considered  that  an  improving  commerce,  cherished  and  protected  by  an 
enlightened  government,  would  soon  pour  into  the  Brazilian  treasury,  as 
the  cheerful  gift  of  a  free  and  flourishing  people,  a  far  ampler  revenue 
than  can  ever  be  extorted  by  ail  the  miserable  devices  of  a  tyrannical  go- 
vernment. 

The  whole  sum  produced  to  government  by  the  diamond  monopoly 
(exclusive  of  expenses)  is  £148,150  sterling,  on  an  average.  The  dia- 
monds are  purchased  by  British  and  Dutch  lapidaries,  who  cut  and  bring 
them  into  a  state  proper  for  sale.  The  diamonds  of  Brazil  are  not  of  ao 
fine  a  water,  nor  so  transparent  as  the  diamonds  of  Golconda,  being  often 
of  a  brownish  obscure  hue.  Red  amianthus  is  another  minend  product 
of  Brazil,  but  is  extremely  rare.  Little  black  garnets  are  often  found  in 
the  diamond  district,  where  they  frequently  i4>pear  six  feet  above  the 
diamonds. 

Silver  is  not  found  in  Brazil,  All  the  dollars  in  circulation  come  from 
the  Spanish  mines.  Iron  and  nitre  are  both  abundant.  Several  great 
nnwrought  mines  of  the  latter,  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Bahia.  A  royal 
foundery  has  been  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Ypanema.  ''  Beautiiful 
plains,"  says  Dr  Von  Spix,  "  form  the  foreground,  and  the  iron  mountain 
of  Guarassojava  covered  with  a  dark  wood,  which  on  the  N.W.  side, 
descends  into  the  valley,  makes  the  background  of  the  landscape.  The 
neatly  whitewashed  houses,  which  lie  scattered  along  the  hill,  at  the  foot 
of  which  stand  the  extensive  buildings  of  the  manufactory,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  noisy  activity  and  industry  which  reign  here,  seem  to  transport  the 
European  into  some  manufactory  in  a  beautiful  wild  district  of  his  own 
country.  The  mountain  which  produces  this  extraordinary  quantity  of 
ore  rises  behind  the  place,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  W.,  and  extends,  as 
a  rather  insulated  mountain  ridge,  a  league  in  length  from  S.  to  N.  The 
elevation  above  the  Ypanema  is  about  1000  feet.  It  is  almost  everywhere 
covered  with  thick  woods,  from  which,  in  the  morning  and  evening,  are 
heard  the  noisy  howls  of  the  brown  monkeys.  We  ascended  it,  taking 
the  narrow  road  through  the  bushes,  by  which  the  mules  bring  the  ore  to 
the  manufactory.  After  we  had  gone  winding  up  the  mountain  for  a  short 
way  through  thick  wood,  we  found  ourselves  all  at  once  before  some  gi- 
gantic rocks  of  magnetic  iron-stone,  which  rise  almost  perpendicularly  tu 
the  height  of  40  feet  and  more.  Around  them,  partly  upon,  and  parti) 
under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  is  a  very  rich  mould,  lie  innum  er- 
able  loose  pieces,  from  the  size  of  a  fist  to  considerable  blocks.  The  su  r- 
face  of  the  masses  of  rock  is  almost  everywhere  flat  and  even,  with  slig  ht 
depressions  and  cavities,  and  has  a  crust  of  imperfectly  oxydated  iron-stone, 
which  is  some  lines  thick.  We  did  not  observe  that  the  great  masses 
caused  any  motion  in  a  suspended  needle ;  but  small  pieces,  especially 
when  just  struck  off,  had  a  considerable  effect  on  it.  The  mass  of  this 
magnetic  iron-stone  is  eithor  quite  compact  or  traversed  by  veins  of  red 
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odMb  TUb  iron^sloiie  appMn  to  be  in  ittnediate  contact  with  a  yellow 
quartsy  ■and-etoiiey  witb  an  argillaeeoos  eement:  at  leaat,  the  latter  is 
Been  in  aeTeral  places  at  the  foot  of  the  moontaniy  aa  well  as  in  Ypanema 
itaelf*  A  dirty  kveader^bfaie  primitiFe  day-olate,  tinged  hrown  in  the 
nStSy  whidi  nms  from  £•  to  W^  lies  on  the  top  of  the  movntainy  hete  and 
thef8»  over  the  iron.  Upon  Mono  de  Gmorauofava^  and  probably  in  reins 
of  the  magnetie  inn-«loDe»  theie  is  a  poroos  qaartz-stone  of  a  Hght-brown 
eoloor,  the  cavities  in  wbkh  are  covered  with  a  blwsh-whtte  chalcedony, 
with  ft  crystaliaed  sarfiMo." 

That  valnaUe  minenily  salt,  is  so  abundant  in  Brasil,  that  in  Bajo,  near 
Cape  Fiioy  whole  ships  might  be  loaded  with  it.  In  die  district  o(f  Minas 
Geraesy  (^says  Da  Cnaha,)  salt  becomes  so  indispeneable  a  requisite,  that  not 
only  men,  but  caltle^  and  other  animals,  require  it  for  their  food.  In  every 
place  where  a  fa^b  mountain  extends  from  the  sea  to  the  mines,  salt  must 
be  given  to  the  cattle>  else  they  would  often  refiue  their  usual  fodder.  It 
is  aLM>  remarkabley  that  in  the  interior  parts  of  these  countries,  where 
nature  has  impregnated  the  soil  with  salt,  quadrupeds  and  birds  flock  to- 
gether to  eat  this  earth.  A  combination  of  so  many  animalB  of  various 
qiectes  and  e<4ouiB,  en  one  single  spot,  and  the  diffmnt  tones  which  they 
utter,  exhibits  a  most  diverting  spectacle  to  the  cnrious  observer.  Yet 
even  this  artide,  so  indispensably  requisite  for  the  support  of  animated 
iixwtft"ft%  and  laid  in  such  abnadaaoe  in  various  parts  of  Brasil,  as  it  were, 
at  the  very  doom  of  the  colonisti,  has  not  escape  the  rapacious  gripe  of 
tile  government.  It  i%  in  consequence,  uncommonly  dear.  The  quantity 
necessary  to  salt  aa  ox,  is  dearer  in  many  parts,  than  the  ox  itself.  So 
tBJorious  is  this  moiu^>oly  of  salt  to  agriculture,  that  in  many  farms,  though 
the  cows  require  salt  conataatiy  as  part  of  their  food,  it  is  only  given  them 
once  in  15  or  20  days,  in  small  proportions.  Salt  being  thus  a  royal 
monopoly,  is  israed  out  to  one  individual,  who  pays  for  it  the  arainal  sum 
of  48,000,000  reiB,  £16,000  sterling  into  the  royal  coiers.  This  larm 
draws  doable  the  sum,  or  £32,000  sterling  annually  from  Braadl,  one-half 
of  which  remains  to  the  farmer  and  his  agents  and  reoeiven,  (after  paying 
the  other  half  to  government)  even  after  deducting  all  the  principal  expenses 
of  the  salt  itself,  iwcthiding  freight  and  carriage.  But  much  more  consid- 
erable are  the  profits  he  draws  from  the  inner  parts  of  the  country,  where 
the  herds  are  most  numerous  and  the  demand  for  salt  consequentiy  great- 
er, the  price  of  the  article  being  enhanced  in  proportion  to  the  expense  of 
carriage  over  the  many  mountains  which  are  there  to  be  met  with.  The 
whole  ooBBunerce  of  Portugal,  indeed,  is  made  to  forfeit,  by  this  abuse, 
infinite  emoluments  and  advantages  which  it  would  otherwise  gain  from  a 
greater  abundance  of  salt  fish,  butcher  meat,  bacon,  cheese,  and  butter, 
that  would  be  produced  and  brought  to  market.  Thus  the  royal  treasury, 
for  the  sake  of  the  comparatively  small  sum  of  i£  16,000  sterling  annually, 
sobs  itself  of  much  larger  sums,  which  the  duties  on  these  products  would 
fetch,  but  for  the  factitious  dearness  of  salt. 


CHAP,  v.- INHABITANTS  AND  POPULATION— MANNERS  AND 

CUSTOMS. 

When  Brazil  was  first  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  its  coasts  were 
peopled  by  an  infinity  of  tribes ;  no  less  than  150  barbarous  languages 
were  spoken  on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior.     Sixteen  Brazilian  tribes  are 
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mentioned  by  Herras,  as  speaking  dialects  of  the  TVi/ii,  or  Cruaranif  lan- 
gaage,^-a  language  spoken  by  the  Topi  tribes  of  Brazil,  the  Ghiaranies  of 
Paraguay,  and  the  Omagoas  of  the  MarnXkon,  traces  of  which  are  found 
through  an  extent  of  70  degrees.  Fifty  other  tribes  are  classified  by  Heiw 
vas,  as  speaking  different  languages ;  but  many  of  these  latter  have  nc»t 
been  sufficiently  investigated,  nor  has  the  number  of  their  roots  been  ascer- 
tained. Seventy  other  Brazilian  tribes  have  been  found  in  the  papers  of 
the  Jesuit  missionaries,  but  without  any  notice  of  their  language,  for  which 
reason  Hervas  could  not  catalogue  them.  It  would  neither  amuse  nor 
edify,  to  enumerate  their  names.  The  chief  and  most  powerful  of  these 
tribes  were  the  Tapuyat^  the  Tupinambas,  and  the  Aymores,  These 
successively  migrated  from  the  interior  to  the  coast ;  the  Tapuyas  first* 
then  the  Tupinambas,  and  lastly,  the  Aymores.  The  Tapuyas  possessed 
the  whole  coast  from  the  Maranon  to  the  Plata,  but  were  driven  by  the 
Tupi  tribes  to  the  N.  of  Brazil. 

Besides  those  above  enumerated,  along  the  coast  and  in  the  interior,  a 
vast  number  of  tribes  inhabit  the  islands  and  both  shores  of  the  Maranon^ 
We  are  not  however  to  infer  from  this,  that  the  indigenous  population  of 
this  extensive  tract  was  very  great,  or  at  all  to  be  compared  to  the  popu- 
lation of  countries  advanced  in  civilization,  or  even  to  that  of  Mexico  or 
Peru.  The  numerous  tribes  of  Brazil  were  of  the  very  lowest  order  of 
savages  ;  those  parts  only  were  inhabited  which  afforded  plenty  of  game, 
while  the  sea-coasts  and  banks  of  the  great  rivers  were  frequented  for  the 
sake  of  fishing.  So  numerous  were  the  natives  on  the  Maranon,  that  the 
sound  of  the  axe  in  the  villages  of  the  one  tribe  were  heard  in  those  of  the 
other.  Yet,  notwithstanding  (says  Acunha)  this  close  neighbourhood, 
they  lived  in  a  state  of  perpetual  war,  otherwise  (wide  as  the  country  was) 
it  would  have  been  insufficient  to  maintain  them.  But  Acunha  did  not 
reflect  that  while  the  banks  of  the  Maranon  were  crowded  with  population, 
the  interior  was  deserted.  The  fact  is,  that  the  very  nature  of  savage  life 
is  inimical  to  population ;  and  from  the  indolence  natural  to  savages,  their 
incessant  petty  warfare,  and  their  precarious  means  of  subsistence,  savages 
never  were  nor  can  be  numerous,  however  numerous  may  be  the  subdi- 
visions of  their  tribes.  As  to  the  present  native  population  of  Brazil,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  any  thing  with  precision,  but  it  is  much  less  numerous 
now  than  formerly,  partly  from  the  unceasing  warfiare  carried  on  between 
them  and  the  Portuguese,  in  which  many  of  the  tribes  have  been  wholly 
extirpated ;  and  partly  from  the  slave-system  pursued  by  the  colonists, 
in  working  the  mines  and  sugar  works.  The  same  cruel  plan  of  kidnap- 
ping the  natives,  as  in  Africa,  with  all  the  evils  attendant  on  an  internal 
slave-trade,  fell  heavy  on  the  unhappy  Brazilians.  Hunting  expeditions 
were  annually  made  far  into  the  interior,  in  search  of  Indians,  by  bands  of 
'  slave-dealers ;  and  the  latter  were  conducted  in  thousands  to  the  settle- 
ments on  the  coast,  or  to  the  mines  in  the  interior,  to  supply  the  waste  of 
human  life  occasioned  by  excessive  and  unwonted  toils  in  the  service  of 
avaricious  and  inhuman  masters. 

We  have  already  submitted  major  Schaeffer's  estimate  of  the  Bra- 
jnlian  population,  in  1824,  at  5,306,418  souls.  Sir  George  Staun- 
ton estimated  it  at  200,000  Portuguese,  and  600,000  blacks,  without 
mentioning  the  number  of  natives.  By  Beauchamp,  the  population,  in 
1806,  was  estimated  at  800,000  Portuguese,  1,500,000  blacks,  and 
900,000  civilized  Indians  ;  makmg  a  total  of  3,200,000 ;  and  by  the  same 
author,  in  1822,  at  4,000,000.     By  Humboldt»  the  population  was  eiti- 
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mated  st  4,000,000,  on  the  mathority  of  Correa  de  Senea,  on  eminent 
fitenury  and  scientific  character,  and  a  Portngneae.  We  sahjoin  in  a  note 
hia  letter  to  Hnmboldt  on  this  subject** 

Manner*  and  Custom*.']  The  manners  and  customs  of  the  native  Bra- 
ailian  tribes  have  been  represented  on  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  who 
have  written  concerning  this  country,  as  rude  and  ferocious  in  the  extreme. 
Most  of  them  were  cannibals.  The  Tapuyas  ate  their  own  dead  as  the 
last  demonstration  of  love  I  When  an  infont  died,  it  was  eaten  by  the 
parents ;  and  if  an  adult,  all  the  kindred  were  partakers ;  the  bones  were 
reserved  for  marriage  feasts,  when  they  were  pounded  and  taken  as  the 
moat  precious  thing  that  could  be  offered.  Yet,  of  all  the  Brazilian  tribes 
the  Tapuyas  were  the  least  cruel,  never  putting  a  prisoner  to  death,  but 
selling  them  to  the  Portuguese ;  and  the  enemy  who  dared  to  shelter  him- 
self in  one  of  their  dwellings  was  safe,  for  no  Tupaya  ever  violated  that 
asylum,  however  strong  his  anger,  or  however  great  his  provocation.  On 
the  contrary,  the  pride,  the  joy,  and  the  religion  of  the  Tupis,  were  in 
thor  cannibal  feasts,  where  the  prisoners  were  invariably  eaten ;  and  bar- 
barous and  revolting  as  was  this  practice,  the  Europeans  made  no  efforts 
to  reclaim  them  from  it,  but  rather  encouraged  them  in  it,  which  rendered 
the  task  of  civilizing  and  converting  them  still  more  arduous  to  their  in- 
structors the  Jesiuts.  The  French,  who  for  a  short  time  possessed  Rio 
Jandro,  encouraged  the  savages  to  eat  their  rivals  the  Portuguese ;  and 
these  latter  permitted  their  allies  to  consider  their  enemies  as  bMsts  whom 
they  were  to  destroy  and  devour. 

:.  Cannibal  F'easU.]  Priests,  warriors,  women,  and  children  rejoiced  in 
the  prospect  of  a  cannibal-feast,  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice  to  the  manes  of 
their  brethren  who  had  been  slain, — as  the  public  feast  in  which  the  old  wo- 


*  "  One  enmneration  aloiifl  sflSBrds  podtive  results,  and  ft  ia  that  of  1797  and  ITOe. 
Before  that  time,  the  biebope  were  obliged  to  aend  to  the  king,  as  grand  master  of 
Christ,  and  consequently  spLritnal  head  of  the  colonies,  at  fixed  periods,  a  state  of  the 
poDolatlon  of  their  diooesKs.  These  statements  were  drawn  up  In  the  tribunal  of  the 
orders,  called  at  Lisbon  Ne%a  de  Contdeniia.  J  was  enabled  to  see  and  examine  the 
results  of  the  last  statement  sent  to  king  Joseph  in  1776.  This  sUtement  only  con- 
tained somewhat  more  than  1,500,000  souls ;  now  the  bishops  only  included  the  fouU 
^  the  communixm^  because^  according  to  the  established  custom,  the  curates  kept  a  regis- 
ter of  these  nenons  alone,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  fees  exigible.  All  the  ii^ 
habitants  below  ten  years  of  age,  were  consequently  not  in  these  lists ;  and  the  Indiana 
already  reduced,  or  added  to  the  missions,  but  not  oaptized,  were  omitted  in  the  same 
manner.  Without  fear  of  exaggeration,  I  believe  I  may  say,  that  at  that  period,  in 
1776,  the  total  population  was  nearly  1,900,000  souls.  The  enumeration  of  1798  was 
made  with  great  care,  but  has  never  been  published,  and  I  have  received  n<me  of  the 
particulsr&  1  have  it,  however,  from  the  best  authorities,  that  it  gave  considerably 
more  than  S»000^000^  which  is  not  very  surprising,  because,  in  Braxil,  the  institutions, 
and  perhaps  the  manners,  are  singularly  favoursble  to  population.  The  government 
has  always  given  very  liberally  lands  to  colonists,  and  never  sold  any.  The  system  of 
shvery  adopted  by  the  Portujniese,  has  a  tendency  to  multiply  the  negroes :  no  nation 
imposts  a  greater  number  of  female  negroea,  nor  u  more  attentive  to  the  bringing  up 
of  their  children.  As  to  the  Indians,  It  was  formerly  remarked  by  Condamine,  that 
the  civilization  of  the  Portuguese  Indians  was  very  superior  to  that  of  Spanish  Indians. 
Several  yean  after  the  voyage  of  the  French  astronomers,  king  Joseph  adopted  an  im» 
portant  political  measure,  assimilating  In  every  thing  the  Indians  to  the  Portuguese 
whites.  This  measure  not  having  met  with  any  opposition  from  the  public  opinion» 
the  rednetioo  of  the  remaining  Indians  has  gone  on  rapidly  and  prosperously.  The 
smimtion  from  Europe  baa  continued  without  any  encouragement ;  and,  according  to 
the  Portuguese  custom,  people  have  gone  to  Brazil  to  settle^  and  not  for  the  sake  of  making 
their  fortune,  and  then  returning  to  the  mother  country.  For  some  years  past,  details 
have  been  published  in  Uie  Fk«nch  joumali,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  the  results  of  the 
annmeration  of  1798.  According  to  these  journals,  Brazil  contains  800,000  whites, 
1,000,000  Indians,  and  1,600,000  negroes:  in  all  8,500,000.  If  we  add  the  natural 
augmentation  in  a  space  of  11  or  18  years,  1  am  persuaded  that  the  actual  population 
be  Hourly  4^000^000." 
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men  dwplftyed  Uieir  myateries,— ^md  as  a  acene  of  memment  for  th^  boya. 
The  nnhappy  prisoner  was  feaated  for  a  cooaiderable  time,  and  bad   beim- 
tifol  girls  to  attend  him,  till  he  began  (o  enjoy  life  and  grow  CM.      The 
ofibpring  of  a  captive  was  suffered  to  grow  np ;  but  the  circamstaacas  of 
his  birthplace  and  npgrowing  occasioned  no  humane  feelings  towards  hhn  ; 
it  was  always  remembered  that  he  was  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  captiva  ; 
and  when  they  thought  him  in  the  best  condition,  they  killed  and  devoured 
him.     The  nearest  kinswoman  to  the  mother  officiated  as  slanghterer,  suid 
the  first  moathfal  was  given  to  the  mother  herself.     Nature,  however,  SQUie- 
times  operated  on  the  women ;  and  they  often  took  drugs  to  cause  abor- 
tion, that  they  might  be  spared  the  misery  of  seeing  their  ofiiipring  bnteh- 
ered,  or  assisted  their  unhappy  husbands  to  escape,  and  sometimea  fled 
with  them.     The  women  prepared  their  earthen  vessels,  made  the  liqaor 
for  the  feast,  and  twisted  the  muuuranay  or  long  cotton-cord  that  boand 
the  victim.     These  cords  are  twisted  with  the  greatest  nicety  and  paioe, 
being  aometimes  the  labour  of  a  year ;  they  were  then  dipt  in  a  kuid  of 
white  birdlime,  dried,  rolled  carefully  up,  and  deposited  in  a  new  painted 
bowL     Some  of  the  chiefs  were  dressed  for  the  occasion  ;  the  body  was 
covered  widi  gum,  upon  which  small  feathers  were  stuck,  and  sk^finUy 
arranged  according  to  their  colours.     The  ynara  pemme,  or  slanghter-clab^ 
was  decorated  widi  feather  tassels,  adorned  with  bracelets  of  shells,  and 
the  blade  smeared  with  gum,  over  which  a  fine  powder  was  laid,  composed 
<>f  egg-shells  the  colour  of  ashes.     On  this,  one  of  the  women  traced  some 
rude  fig^nres  with  a  stile,  while  the  rest  dmced  round  her :  the  head  and 
fieu;e  of  the  victim  were  ornamented  in  the  same  manner,  after  the  pattern 
of  the  war-dub ;  the  weapon  was  then  hung  up,  and  the  drinking  least 
commenced,  at  which  the  prisoper  was  present  as  a  partaker.     The  next 
day  was  a  day  of  rest,  when  a  tent  was  erected  in  the  area  for  the  C8|>tive ; 
and  there,  under  a  strong  guard,  he  passed  the  last  night  of  his  life.    In 
the  morning  it  was  demolished,  and  the  area  levelled.  The  women  brought 
out  the  mussurana  in  the  bowl  and  set  it  at  his  feet.     The  old  woman 
who  presided  at.  these  mysteries  of  the  American  Moloch,  now  began  a 
death-song,  in  which  the  rest  joined ;  while  the  men  put  a  noose  around 
the  prisoner's  neck  and  fastened  it  there,  coiled  up  the  ends,  and  laid  them 
upon  the  arm  of  the  woman  who  had  him  in  charge.     The  song  usually 
alluded  to  tfao  weight  of  the  noose.     '^  We  are  they  (it  said)  who  make 
the  neck  of  the  bud  stretch  ;"  and  in  another  part  it  mocked  him  for  in- 
ability to  make  his  escape,  "  Hadst  thou  been  a  parrot  injuring  our  fields, 
thou  wouldst  have  fled."     Several  men  then  laid  hold  of  the  mussurana  by 
the  ends,  and  tightened  it  on  all  sides,  keeping  him  in  the  middle.  During  all 
these  preparatory  scenes,  the  captive,  generally  as  willing  to  meet  death 
as  his  tormentors  to  inflict  it,  would  insult  them,  calling  out  to  one  that  hs 
had  killed  his  father,  to  anodier  that  he  had  buccaneered  her  son.     They 
now  bade  him  take  a  full  and  final  look  of  the  sun.     Stones  and  broken 
pottery  were  then  placed  by  him,  and  he  was  told  to  revenge  his  death 
before  he  died,  which,  covered  as  the  sacrifioers  were  with  shields,  and 
impeded  as  he  was  by  the  cords  by  which  he  was  pulled  on  all  aides,  bs 
notwithstanding,  sometimes  did  to  their  cost.     This  done,  the  fire  at  which 
his  limbs  were  to  be  dressed  was  kindled  before  him.     A  woman  then 
came  out  bearing  the  slaughter-club,  dancing  and  singing*  and  sporting 
with  it  before  the  face  of  the  victim.     One  of  the  men  then  took  it  from 
her,  and  held  it  straight  out  to  him,  that  he  might  behold  it  well ;  and  bo 
who  was  to  be  the  slaughterer  came  into  the  area  with  14  or  15  ohossn 
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fHendo,  dretsed  for  the  oocanon  in  gam  and  feathers,  or  in  gam  and  aahet. 
He  w1m>  had  the  clab  proffered  it  to  the  chief  personage  of  the  feast,  bat 
the  head  of  the  clan  interposed,  took  it  himself,  and  passing  it  with  many 
antic  gestures  badcwards  and  forwards  between  his  legs,  deUyered  it  to  the 
•Isaghterer  who  adranoed  towards  the  prisoner,  and  said,  <'  Lo  here  am  I 
who  am  abont  to  kill  thee,  because  thou  and  thy  people  We  killed  many 
of  our  brethren  and  deronrod  them."     The  captire  answered,  **  It  is  the 
chance  of  life :  my  friends  are  many,  and  they  will  arenge  me."     This 
doae,  the  Branlian  cannibal,  more  mercifal,  indeed,  than  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians  and  man-eatem,  stonned  him,  or  knocked  oat  his  brains  with 
one  blow.     The  body  was  instantly  seized  by  the  women,  who  dragged  it 
to  the  fire,  scalded  and  skinned  iu     The  arms  were  cat  off  dose  to  the 
ahonlder,  and  the  legs  above  the   knee;   and  foor  women  took  each, 
a  limb^  and  danced  with  them  about  the  area.      The  trunk  was   then 
B^t.      The  intestines  were  left  to  the   women,  who  boiled  and  eat 
them  in  broth ;  the  head  was  also  their  share ;  but  the  tongue  and  brains 
were  allotted  to  the  children,  whoae  faces  and  hands  were  also  smeared 
over  with  the  blood  by  their  mothers,  in  order  to  accustom  them  to 
such  scenes.     The  thumb  was  cut  off,  because  of  its  use  in  archery: 
what  was  done  with  it  does  not  appear ;  but  it  was  not  eaten  like  the 
rest.     Every  part  of  the  body  was  devoured :  the  arms  and  thigh-bones 
were  xeserred  to  be  made  into  flutes, — ^the  teeth  strung  in  necklaces, 
*-«ad  the  skull  set  up  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  or  sometimes  used  as  a 
drinking  cap,  after  the  manner  of  our  Scandinavian  ancestors.    The  founder 
of  the  feast  took  an  additional  name  as  an  honourable  remembrance  of  what 
had  been  done ;  and  his  female  relations  ran  through  the  house  shouting 
the  new  title.     The  chief  of  the  clan  scarified  the  arm  of  the  slaughterer 
above  the  elbow,  so  as  to  leave  an  indelible  mark ;  and  this  was  the  star 
and  garter  of  their  ambition,  the  highest  badge  of  honour.     After  this  he 
got  into  hb  hammock,  and  remained  there  the  whole  day,  practising  with 
a  little  bow  at  a  mark,  firom  a  superstitions  fear  lest  the  act  of  slaughtering 
should  have  deprived  him  of  his  skill  in  archery.     Among  some  tribes, 
they  rubbed  his  pulse  with  one  of  the  eyes  of  the  victim,  and  hung  his 
mouth  upon  his  arm  like  a  bracelet.     They  had  learned  to  consider  human 
flesh  as  the  moot  exquisite  of  all  dainties ;  and  it  is  remarked  that  even 
European  refugees  among  them,  have  contracted  a  liking  for  human  flesh. 
Deliciona,  however,  as  these  repasts  were  deemed,  they  derived  their 
highest  flavour  from  revenge ;  and  it  was  this  feeling,  and  the  sense  of 
honour  connected  with  it,  that  their  Jesuit  instructors  found  most  difficulty 
in  overcoming.     No  man  was  allowed  to  marry  till  he  had  captured  a 
foe ;  nor  was  he  suffered  to  be  present  at  the  cannibal  feast  if  he  remained 
single. 

Though  tribes  continually  quarrelled  with  tribes,  yet  the  indiriduals 
composing  the  particular  tribes  never  quarrelled  among  themselves.  This 
arose  from  the  necessity  of  union,  and  the  frequent  smallness  of  the  tribe, 
as  without  union  the  tribe  would  have  been  soon  extirpated.  When  a 
wife  brought  forth  a  child,  the  husband  confined  himself  to  his  hammock 
and  received  visits  of  congratulation.  This  arose  from  the  notion,  that  if 
the  fether  were  to  suffer  any  accident,  the  new-bom  babe  would  suffer  the 
•ame.  No  savage  would  kill  any  female  animal  while  his  wife  was  preg- 
nant, for  if  it  hi4»pened  to  be  with  young,  he  believed  that  hui  own  off- 
spring would  be  cot  off  as  a  punishment  for  the  sin  he  had  committed 
against  the  mystery  of  life.     For  the  same  reason,  they  would  not  er 
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eggv.  They  believed  that  man  was  entitled  to  a  tail,  and  wonld  be  bora 
with  one,  if  the  father  of  the  bridegroom  did  not  perform  the  ceremony  of 
chopping  sticks  at  his  marriage,  in  order  thereby  to  cut  off  this  appendage 
from  his  fatnre  grandchildren.  As  soon  as  the  child  was  bom,  its  nose  was 
flattened  by  crashing  it  with  the  thnmb,  and  the  lip  was  bored.  If  a  boy,  the 
&ther  painted  him  black  and  red,  and  laid  by  him  in  the  hammock  a  little 
bow  and  arrow,  saying,  **  My  son,  when  thoa  growest  np,  be  strong  and  take 
▼engeance  npon  thine  enemies."  Sometimes  a  handle  of  herbs  was  added* 
as  a  symbol  of  those  whom  he  was  to  kill  and  deronr.  Infiuits  were  not 
swaddled  and  cramped  as  in  Eorope,  and  were  frequently  washed  in  cold 
water,  both  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness  and  strength.  The  inhaX  was 
named  as  soon  as  bom ;  and,  if  a  boy,  the  father  chose  the  most  manly 
and  terrific  name  he  coald  think  of  ;  ne  received  another  name  when  of  age 
to  go  to  war ;  and  a  new  name  or  title  was  added  for  eyeiy  prisoner 
brooght  home  and  presented  to  the  cannibal  feast.  Chastity  was  by  no 
means  regarded  as  a  virtue  among  them.  Herding  together  in  large  and 
undivided  dormitories,  universal  lewdness  was  the  obvious  consequence. 
If  a  man  was  tired  of  his  wife,  he  gave  her  away,  and  took  as  many  as  he 
pleased.     The  more  brutal  the  tribe,  the  worse  the  women  were  treated. 

The  Tupinambas  were  in  some  respects  an  improved  race ;  and  their 
wives  were  not  treated  with  bratality,  though  they  had  more  than  their 
due  share  of  labour,  as  they  set  and  dug  the  manioc,  sowed  and  gathered 
the  maize.  This  practice  of  making  the  women  perform  agricultural  la- 
bour, arose  from  an  idea  that  if  some  plants  were  set  by  men  they  would 
not  grow ;  and  the  Tupinambas  proceeded  probably  on  the  same  theory 
as  the  more  barbarous  savages  of  the  Oroonoko,  who  explained  it  to  Father 
Camilla,  when  he  remonstrated  against  it.  "  Father,"  said  they,  ^'you  do 
not  understand  our  custom,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  you  do  not  like  it. 
Women  know  how  to  bring  forth,  which  is  a  thing  that  we  do  not  know. 
When  they  sow  and  plant,  the  stalk  of  maize  produces  two  or  three  heads ; 
the  root  of  manioc,  two  or  three  baskets'  fall ;  and  every  thing  multiplies 
in  like  manner.  Why  ?  Because  women  know  how  to  bring  forth,  and  to 
make  the  seeds  and  roots  bring  forth  also."  The  women  also  spun  and 
wove  cotton  cloths.  Having  taken  the  cotton  from  the  pod,  they  pulled 
it  abroad  ;  no  distaff  was  used,  the  spindle  was  about  a  foot  long  and  a 
finger  thick ;  it  was  passed  through  a  little  ball,  and  &stened  the  thread  to 
the  top ;  this  they  twisted  between  their  hands,  and  sent  spinning  into  the 
air,  and  could  do  it  as  they  walked.  In  this  manner  they  made  cords 
strong  enough  for  their  hammocks,  and  likewise  so  fine  a  Uiread,  that  a 
waistcoat  woven  with  it,  which  De  Lery  took  to  France,  was  mistaken 
there  for  silk.  The  women  were  also  skilful  potters,  and  glazed  the  in- 
side of  their  vessels  so  well  that  it  equalled  European  pottery.  Earthen 
ware  was  in  common  use  among  the  savages ;  and  X^ry  remarks  that  in 
this  respect  they  were  better  off  than  the  French  peasantry,  who  fed  from 
trenchers  and  wooden  bowls.  They  also  made  baskets  of  wicker-work 
and  straw.  They  were  grateful  for  fieivours,  and  hospitable  to  strangers, 
but  unfeeling  to  the  sick ;  and  when  they  thought  the  case  hopeless,  ne- 
glected to  give  them  food,  so  that  many  died  more  from  want  than  from 
disease.  Sometimes  they  carried  them  to  be  buried  before  they  were  dead, 
and  some  have  recovered  after  having  been  taken  down  from  their  ham- 
mocks to  be  interred.  The  corpse  had  all  its  limbs  tied  fast,  that  the  dead 
man  might  not  get  up  and  pester  his  friends  with  his  visits  ;  and  whoever 
had  any  thing  belonging  to  the  defunct,  produced  it,  that  it  might  be 
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buried  with  hiniy  lest  be  sbonld  come  and  claim  it.  Fktivisions  were  buried 
with  the  dead,  from  a  snperstitioiis  belief  that  otherwise  the  Anhanga^  or 
evil  spirit,  would  come  and  devonr  the  dead.  The  Tnpinambas  are  all 
sloot,  robust,  and  healthy  ;  bat  were  wont  to  go  entirely  naked,  nor  coald 
be  persoaded  to  pat  on  clothes,  which  they  viewed  as  an  unnecessary  en- 
cnmbrance.  The  frequency  of  removals  was  a  great  hindrance  to  their 
improvement.  When  their  palm-thatched  lodges  decayed,  they  never 
tbooght  of  repairing  them,  bat  migrated  immediately  to  another  spot,  from ' 
a  persoasion  that  a  change  of  abode  was  essential  to  health,  and  that  they 
should  be  destroyed  if  they  departed  from  the  custom  of  their  forefathers. 
Thoughtless  and  improrident,  they  laid  up  nothing  for  the  morrow,  but 
spent  freely  what  nature  and  their  own  imperfect  industry  laid  to  their 
biuid.  They  were  surprised  at  Europeans  coming  so  far  to  their  country 
in  order  to  make  fortunes  for  themselves  or  their  children,  and  could  not 
nnderetand  what  possible  motives  could  induce  them  to  leave  home,  and 
cut  down  Brazil  wood. 

Mr  Koster  gives  the  following  account  of  the  ciganoes,  or  gypsies  of 
Brasil :  ^*  I  frequently  heard  of  these  people,  but  never  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  any  of  them.  Parties  of  ciganoes  were  in  the  habit  of  appearing 
formerly  once  every  year  at  the  village  of  Pasmado  and  other  places  in  that 
part  of  the  country ;  but  the  late  governor  of  the  province  was  inimical  to 
them,  and  attempts  having  been  made  to  apprehend  some  of  them,  their 
TBsits  were  discontinued.  They  are  represented  as  being  a  people  of  a 
brownish  caste,  with  features  which  resemble  those  of  white  persons,  and 
as  being  tall  and  handsome.  They  wander  from  place  to  place  in  parties 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  exchanging,  buying,  and  selling  horses,  and 
gold  and  silver  trinkets.  The  women  travel  on  horseback,  sitting  between 
the  panniers  of  the  loaded  horses,  and  the  young  ones  are  placed  within 
the  panniers  among  the  baggage.  The  men  are  excellent  horsemen,  and 
although  the  packhorses  may  be  overburthened,  these  fellows  will  only 
accommodate  matters  by  riding  slowly  upon  their  own  horses,  and  never 
think  of  dividing  the  loads  more  equally ;  but  they  preserve  themselves 
and  the  animals  upon  which  they  ride,  quite  unencumbered.  They  are 
said  to  be  unmindful  of  all  religious  observances,  and  never  to  hear  mass 
or  confess  then:  sins.  It  is  likewise  said,  that  they  never  marry  out  of  their 
own  nation.** 

Although  most  of  the  Brazilian  tribes  have  been  gradually  extirpated  by 
their  incessant  wars  with  each  other  and  with  the  Portuguese,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  European  vices  and  diseases,  and  especially  by  the  inhuman 
system  of  an  internal  slave-trade  carried  on  for  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half ;  and  although  many  tribes  then  existing  have  now  withdrawn  far  into 
the  interior,  living  in  a  state  of  ferocious  independence,  yet  a  considerable 
portion  of  Indians  still  remain  under  Portuguese  jurisdiction.  Upon  these  a 
considerable  change  has  been  produced  by  the  address,  perseverance,  and 
unremitting  labour  of  the  Jesuits.  Their  cannibal  feasts  are  now  laid 
aside, — ^their  manners  are  comparatively  mild  and  civilized, — Indian  slavery 
is  now  aboh'sbed, — ^the  natives  have  been  raised  to  a  political  level  with  the 
whites, — villages  of  reclaimed  savages  are  increasing, — and  though  their 
Portuguese  neighbours  and  teachers  are  by  no  means  the  fittest  persons  in 
the  world  to  instruct,  enlighten,  or  improve  them,  by  precept  or  example, 
yet  a  modem  Brazilian  Indian  is  a  very  different  being  in  many  respects 
from  bis  ancestors  of  the  17th  century. 

Creoks,^     The  character,  manners,  and  customs,  of  the   Portuguese 
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CraolM,  differ  veiy  little  from  thete  of  the  modier-eomitry :  wbataTcr 
difference  there  is,  it  is  to  the  worse.     Laziness  is  a  predombiant  fe»» 
tore  of  their   disposition,  and  eyery  species  of  labour  which  lh»y  can 
possibly  ayoid  is  intmsted  to  negroes.     Want  of  cleanliness  is  preTslent 
thronghont  the  whole  conntry,  tibough  not  in  equal  degrees,  and  shows 
itself  in  their  bosses,  their  clothes,  their  furniture,  and  in  the   manner 
of  preparing  and  eating  their  food*     To  eat  with  kniyes  and  forka  is 
unknown.     This  practice  is,  howeyer,  of  oriental  origin;  it  is  oonomon 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  was    borrowed    from  (he  Moon.     Clocks 
and  swords   are   generally  worn  by  the  men ;   and  the  usual  dresn    of 
the  ladies  is  a  single  petticoat  oyer  their  chem&M  or  shift.    Tins  latter 
is  composed  of  the  finest  and  thinnest  muslin,  and  is  yery  much  wranght 
and  ornamented.     It  is  made  so  full  at  the  bosom,  that  on  the  amall- 
est  moyement  it  drops  oyer  one  or  both  shoulders,  leaving  the  booom 
perfectly  exposed ;  and,  besides  this,  it  is  so  perfectly  transparent,  that 
the  skin  is  eyery  where  yisible  underneath.     This  yiolation  of  feminine 
delicacy  appears  the  more   disgusting,  as  their  complexion  is  generally 
yery  indifferent,  approaching  to  an  obscure  tawny  colour.     The  negro- 
women  are  loaded  with  chains  of  gold  around  the  neck.     The  females 
of  Brazil,  like  those  of  other  countries  under  the  torrid  aone,  know  no 
resting-time   between   perfection    and  decay;  at  fourteen  they  become 
mothers,  at  sixteen  their  beauty  is  full  blown,  and  at  twenty  it  is  wi- 
thered  like  the  faded    rose  in  autumn.     Except   religions   cereaoaies, 
there  are  few  public   amusements  in  Brazil     Their  attempts  at  theat- 
rical entertainment  are  wretched  both  in  point   of  taste  and  exeentkui. 
Music  only  (for  which  the  people  possess  a  natural  talent)  is  peribrmed 
with  tolerable  skill.     But  the  fayourite  recreation  is  a  dance  composed 
of  the  Spanish  fandango  with  the  negro,  and  surpassing  both  in  licen- 
tiousness.    Growing  refinement  -is,  however,  banishing  gradually  this  in- 
decent exhibition,  which  is  now  indulged  with  some  degree  of  secrecy. 
Card-parties   have   begun  to  be  introduced  at  Baliia.     At  Mr  Kostei^s 
return  to  Pemambuco,  in  1812,  after  an  absence  of  scarcely  oae  year, 
he  found  a  considerable  alteration  in  the   manners  of  the  place.     The 
houses  had  been  improved;  and  the  ladies,  in  imitation  of  some  fami- 
lies who  had  lately  arrived  from  England   and  Portugal,  had  b^^n  to 
walk  abroad  daring  the  day ;   the  English   fashions  had  become   gene- 
ral among  both  sexes  ;  the  equipages  had  assumed  a  gayer  appearance ; 
a  greater  number  of  country-residences  had  been  built;  land  had  also 
risen  in  price ;  labour  was  tfioro  in  request ;  and  grounds  in  the  yicinity, 
formerly  covered  with  brushwood,  were  clearing  for  gardens.     The  colo« 
nists  are  charged  with  craft  and   perfidy,  vices  natural  to  the  subjects 
of  every  despotic  and  tyrannical  government,  of  one,  especially,  which 
has  imposed  such  a  multitude  of  restrictions  on  commercial  intercourse, 
at  once  ruinous  and  oppressive.     Revenge  and  cruelty  also  are  said  to 
form  prominent   features  of  their  character ;   and  assassinations,  if  not 
at  present,  were,  at  least  not   long   since,  very  frequent.     Greater  re- 
finement of  manners,  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Bahia  and  Rio  Jan- 
eiro, has  greatly  alleviated   these    detestable   passions,  but  in  Pemam- 
buco and  the  north  they  rage  as  much  as  ever.     Thora  are  no  inns  in 
Brazil ;  and  strangers  who  wish  to  be  accommodated,  for  however  short 
a  time,  must  hire  and  famish  houses  for  themselves. 

One  peculiar  trait  of  Brazilian  colonial   character  is  the  general  sen- 
timent of  equality  which   pervades  all  ranks,  a  feature  of  disposition 
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liardly  to  be  expected  under  snch  a  government.  The  white  servant 
coBTerseB  with  his  master  on  the  most  eqnal  footing;  and,  instead  of 
promptly  obeying  ^  orders,  discusses  their  propriety,  and  often  advises 
a  different  conzee  of  proceeding,  all  which  the  master  takes  in  good 
part,  and  often  adopts  his  suggestions.  The  same  manners  used  to 
prevail  among  the  troops,  and  even  on  board  ships  of  war. 

SiawesJ^  This  sentiment  of  equality— -which  cannot  be  esteemed  the 
worst  feature  in  Braailian  mannera— operates  with  peculiar  advantage 
in  mitigating  the  severities  of  negro  slavery.  This  class,  in  their  man- 
ners, awwume  the  same  equality  as  their  masters.  They  are  well-fed, 
and  are  not  hard  woriced.  Two  days  weekly  are  allowed  them  to  la- 
bour for  themselves,  by  which  means  many  are  enabled  to  purchase 
their  freedom,  while  others  obtain  it  by  favour.  In  no  colony,  where 
slavery  exists,  is  it  attended  with  greater  mitigations.  In  addition  to 
the  two  days  per  week,  and  the  Sabbath,  the  Romish  calendar  gives 
die  negro  35  holidays  annually;  and  the  master  is  compelled  by  law 
to  manumit  him  for  the  price  at  which  he  was  first  purchased,  or  his 
present  value,  if  it  be  greater  than  the  first  cost.  In  some  of  our  own 
islands,  every  manumission  costs  £100,  which  is  intended  to  operate  as 
a  prohibition,  and  renders  the  slave  for  ever  one,  as  he  is  never  able 
to  purchase  it.  The  law  of  manumission  is  sometimes  evaded  in  Bra- 
zil, but  the  general  voice  is  decidedly  in  fovour  of  it,  and  the  whole 
weight  of  clerical  influence  is  exerted  in  its  support.  A .  woman  who 
has  reared  ten  children  is  entitled  to  her  freedom.  Many  slaves  are 
manumitted  at  the  death  of  their  master ;  and  wealthy  planteirs  indulge 
in  this  species  of  charity  during  their  lives.  There  is  another  law,  by 
which  the  entail  of  slavery  is  very  often  cut  off.  If  the  sum  of  £5 
IB  offered  at  the  baptismal  frat,  the  master  must  manumit  the  child. 
This  sum  is  ofteu  paid  when  the  father  is  a  freedman,  and  often  also 
by  the  sponsers — ^the  mother  frequently,  in  hope  of  this  bounty,  soli- 
citing some  persons  of  consideration  to  take  upon  them  this  spiritual 
relationship  to  the  child — ^in  Brazil  it  is  considered  as  such.  By  these 
various  means,  considerable  numbers  become  free.  In  another  respect 
the  Brazilian  slaves  are  much  happier  than  those  in  our  West  Indian 
islands — they  are  baptized  i  and  though  the  religion  in  which  they  are 
instructed  is  Christianity  in  its  most  debased  form,  yet  they  still  de- 
rive many  advantages  from  it,  and  are  proud  of  it ;  the  negro,  till  bap- 
tized, being  considered  as  a  very  inferior  animal.  They  are  then  re- 
garded as  men  and  brethren,  as  moral  and  intellectual  beings ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  individualB,  who  have  much  of  the  brute, 
and  nothing  of  the  Christian  but  the  name,  they  are  not  subjected  to 
the  lash,  as  in  the  West  Indies,  or  in  the  southern  United  States.  Jn 
Brazil,  as  elsewhere,  the  richer  the  proprietor  the  better  treated  in  general 
are  the  slaves,  greediness  being  generally  united  with  insensibility.  Tliose 
upon  church-property  are  best  treated,  and  have  little  reason  to  regret 
their  lot.  The  Benedictines,  particularly,  omit  nothing  which  can  contri* 
bute  to  their  well-being.  The  children  are  carefully  instructed  in  their 
religion,  and  generally  solicit  permission  to  begin  their  regular  work  be- 
fore the  age  which  the  rulers  of  the  state  have  appointed.  Marriages  are 
encouraged ;  and  the  good  fruits  of  such  an  institution,  and  encourage- 
ment to  obey  it,  completely  disprove  the  assertion  of  Bryan  Edwards,  that 
those  alone  who  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  negroes'  nature  can  suppose 
that  marriage  could  be  introduced  among  them  to  any  good  purpose* 

VI.  2   A 


1  u  1*^*  **"^'  ^^  '^^^  imiHipK«  Hielf,  and 
l/poo  «ttit»  **"^^*^^J^  hy  purchage.     The  slare-trade,  however, 

dom  not  need  to  *?i^J^  inimmanity  by  the  Portiigaese. 

19  dtiil  domNcbK^  f«^  ^Metiiitoes,  are  a  nnmerons  branch  of  Bnudliaa 
Thti  Mamal^  ^  ^^^^  ^..^H  ^^  political  rights  as  the  white*. 

nopulBMioa,  ^^^^Latively  mild  traitmeiit  of  the  elarea,  and  the  poll- 

'^^  ^^tv^  ^  wWtee,  meetisoes,  and  Indians,  the  Brazilian  popula- 

itT  Sw*  <^<''**P^®^  ^  ^^  ***"^  elements  as  that  of  Spanish  America, 

'not  ebs^U:9eri»ed  by  those  rankling  and  mutnal  animositiee  which  pre- 

^i  amon^  the  various  castes  in  Bnenos  Ayres^  Peni)  or  Mexico,  and  will 

iherefofe  more  easily  amalgamate  into  one  common  mass  than  their  Span- 

foh  n^bomn. 

Ojg'cktse.'2  Mr  Lncock  thus  describes  the  boisterous  Brtizihan  amuse- 
meat  of  im  ox-chase :  **  After  a  ride  of  three  or  foor  miles  on  a  large 
open  plain,  we  found  about  400  head  of  cattle.  We  rode  gently  round, 
ta>  bring  them  intd  a  more  compact  body,  and  made  the  animal  which  was 
to  be  chased  distinctly  known  lo  erery  indiridaat  of  the  party*  Our  set- 
tled object  was  to  drive  hun  to  the  bouse ;  and,  to  render  the  sport  as 
complete  as  possible,  the  lasso  was  not  to  be  used  until  there  appeaned  a 
probability  that  he  would  otherwise  escape.  Some  of  the  people  then 
dashed  into  the  midst  of  the  herd,  attentively  observing  the  selected  atti« 
maL  One-half  of  the  oxen  were  thus  driven  at  once  from  the  spot,  and 
others,  which  chose  to  do  so,  were  permitted  to  follow  without  molesta^ 
tiim  ;  but  wherever  the  victim  turned,  a  horseman  met  him,  and  stopped 
his  <^ireer.  The  work  was  easy  until  the  remaining  group  was  Mdnced  to 
about  twenty,  which  then  made  violent  attempts  to  rejoin  their  comrades, 
and  fiercely  attacked  the  huntsmen  who  intercepted  them.  In  a  short 
time,  four  of  them,  being  hard  pressed,  plunged  into  some  watery  ground 
about  two  miles  from  the  house,  and  among  them  was  the  object  of  the 
chase.  When  driven  from  the  water,  this  small  number  were  more  ha- 
rassed than  before,  and,  perceiving  their  danger,  exerted  themselves  with 
redoubled  violence.  Sometimes  we  were  obliged  to  ride  hard ;  and  great 
coolness  and  address  were  necessary  to  prevent  their  escape  behind  us  and 
into  a  wood,  which  we  were  now  approaching.  In  this  last  respect,  our 
efforts  were  vain  :  they  gained  this  refuge,  and  we  could  no  longer  act  in 
concert.  The  wood  was  Ml  of  thick  bushes  of  myrtle,  and  many  trees 
spread  their  arms  horizontally  seven  or  eight  feet  from  the  ground.  It  was 
matter  of  high  gratification,  as  well  as  wonder,  to  observe  bow  our  hunts- 
men rounded  the  bushes,  and  bent  under  the  branches,  so  as  sometimes  to 
hang  on  the  sides  of  their  horses.  Though  unable  to  follow,  I  soon  en- 
countered our  chief,  who  had  made  an  unsuccessful  cast  with  his  lasso,  and 
was  disentangling  it  from  the  branches  of  a  tree.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
Ardour  and  rapidity  with  which  he  afterwards  darted  and  wheeled  among 
the  trees,  nor  lose  the  conviction  fixed  upon  my  mind,  what  execution 
such  men,  so  trained,  must  be  capable  of  in  a  country  Hke  this.  My  mus- 
ings were  soon  interrupted  by  reaching  the  beach,  and  seeing  at  a  distance 
our  young  hero,  with  the  ox  securely  attached  to  his  horse  by  the  lasso, 
and  leading  the  captive  towards  the  house.  The  instrument  had  gone 
round  his  horns,  and  was  fixed  close  to  the  cronm  of  his  head.  The  ani- 
mal, thus  entangled,  advanced  with  the  most  malicious  vexation,  and  made 
many  ferocious  efforts  to  gore  the  horse,  which  had  before  pursued,  and 
now  led  him  ;  but  the  wary  creature,  which  had  often  before  been  yoked 
to  an  unnatural  and  violent  mate,  kept  his  eye  upon  the  ox,  and  pulled  at 
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the  Umo  ao  m  to  koep  it  always  an  ihe  atrotdhy  and  bimaelf  two  apriaiga 
in  advance.  In  his  precantiona  he  was  greatly  aasiated  by  his  rider,  wh^y 
with  equal  eare,  watched  the  maddening  spirit  of  the  beast,  and  gaye  sig- 
nala  to  the  horse.  Cottriaced,  at  length,  that  his  attempts  to  gore  his 
leader  wera  vain,  the  ox  became  tnlkn,  and  was  partly  dragged  onward. 
While  he  waa  in  this  mood,  the  horse  passed  to  the  right  of  a  detached 
bosh,  and  the  mc,  hy  aaudden  spring,  got  nearly  abreast  with  him  on  the 
left:  thus  the  lasao  was  brought  orer  his. hack,  and  he  was  enabled  to 
easpley  his  vtasost  nadgfat  to  draw  the  horse  vowid  the  bosh  ;  the  horse 
also  used  all  hia  power  to  eouteraflt  this  manmavre ;  and  thua  the  great 
strangth  of  the  lasso  waa  proved.  By  thb  time  the  whole  par^  was  Again 
collected,  and  another  lasso  applied  to  aasist  in  coaduGtiiiig  the  captivot 
which,  seemiBgiy  consciei  that  he  was  eoospletely  sobdued,  walked  along 
^elly.  A  boat  had  jost  nached  the  beach ;  and  the  .peophi  were  stiU 
on  board,  when  the  tfeai^herons  animal,  as  soon  as  he  came  near  enongh, 
■Bade  an  unexpected  attack,  and  caused  them  to  tnnble,  one  over  another, 
into  the'water,  to  the  great  anuuement  of  the  apectatoia.  Retumipg  to 
the  favt,  aliter  a  chase  of  three  hows,  milk  aad  frnil  were  served  to  us  io 
abundance ;  whUe  the  beast  wus  takea  firom  hip  fonnar  bondage  and  tied 
to  a  poet,  where  I  foqnd  him  bellowiag  with  madness,  and  still  fnrionsly 
striving  to  release  hiauelf.  A.  man  now  came  forward  with  an  instrument 
called  a  £uam,  semewhat  resembling  botha large  carviof-knile  and  a  short 
awoni ;  and,  svuning  every  one  to  be  on  his  guard,  passed  near  the  heels 
of  the  ox,  and  endeavoured,  by  a  .badc*handed  atroko,  to  hough  him»  The 
attempt  waa  oluassily  made,  and  the  bea«t,  though  wounded,  was  not  dis« 
ahled.  Another  took  the  instruodent,.  and  uied  it  with  greater  effect; 
when  the  ex  guve  a  desperate  kick  at  the  operator,  and,  snapping  the  teni 
don,  fill  ea  his  hsuacbes.  A  thinL  then  drew  a  sharp  kuCs  across  his 
throat :  blood  copiausly  followed ;  and,  with  a  deep  bellow,  expremive  of 
nge  and  agony,  he  yielded  up  his  li£s»  Immadntely  the  people  set  about 
sldnnittg  the  beast,  andprsparing  a  part  of,  him  far  dinner.  The  former 
operatiMi  was  performed  in  a  woriunanrJike  manner ;  and  the  skin,  as  it 
was  taken  aS,  being  eareluUy  stretched  upon  the  ground,  preserved  the 
fleeh  from  blood  and  diet. .  During  this  process,  fires  had  be^  kindled, 
and  had  burned  down  to  clear  embers.  Slipes  of  flesh  ware  then  cut  off 
from  the  rihe,  as  the  choicest  part,  for  the  master  and  his  guests,  and  roast* 
od  at  a  fire  apart;  afterwards,  the  attendants  helped  themselves  as  they 
pleased,  and  'Oooked  their  portiea  efter  their  own  modes.  Horses  aro 
trained  for  the  exeidses  of  the  Md,  by  fostening  a  dry  hide  to  the  back 
part  of  the  saddle,  and  allowing  it  to  trail  on  the  ground*  As  the  horse 
moves,  the  hide  rattles,  and  the  noise  alarma  him :  he  attempts  to  fly, 
when  it  beats  against  his  heels,  and  he  kicks  at  it  violently ;  but,  soon 
convinced  that  all  hb  ahuan  and  rage  are  fruitless,  he  learns  to  be  piu* 
tient  and  qmet.  In  this  state,  a  person  mesmts  and  compels  him  to  move 
forward;  at  first  gently,  afterwards  at  an  incwsMod  pace.  He  begins  with 
trampling  upon  the  hide ;  but  thb  incommodes  him,  perhaps  almost  throws 
hia  down  backwards;  he  then  sets  down  his  foot  more  carefully  ^nd 
safely.  .  The  contrivance  induces  him  also  to  keep  an  eye  turned  on  the 
object  behind ;  while  the  rider  takes  him  over  rough  or  hoggy  gveund, 
obliging  him  at  the  same  time  to  look  forward  and  nark  where  he  is  go- 
ing. Thus  he  forme  a  habit  of  quickly  discerning  danger,  and  avoiding 
it,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come.     So  much  are  the  Bmailiaa  horses 
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in  general  fenced  agunst  alarms,  tkat  I  hardly  ever  met  with  one  of  the 
description  which  we  call  skittish." 

Costume^  ^c."]  Mr  Lncock  gives  the  following  accoimt  of  the  coatnme 
and  manners  of  the  population  of  the  Brazilian  capital :  ^'  Of  their  dreaa 
and  appearance  we  strangers  were  more  competent  jadgea  than  of  their 
minds.  The  former  is  of  the  lightest  sort.  Among  their  familiar  friends 
they  are  seen  with  a  shift  only,  hound  about  the  waist  with  the  strings  of 
a  petticoat,  and  the  bosom  of  it  often  falling  off  from  one  shoulder.  They 
wear  no  stockings,  and  seldom  either  slippers,  or  the  wooden  clogs,  with 
brown  upper  leathers,  called  iamancas.  Their  hair  is  long  and  too  com* 
monly  uncombed,  bound  with  a  riband  close  behind  the  head,  the  ends 
turned  up  to  the  crown,  and  there  twisted  about  a  smrt  of  bodkin.  Some- 
times a  wreath  of  artificial  flowers  is  added,  ingeniously  made  by  ibem- 
selves  of  silk,  beads,  coloured  papers,  tinsel,  and  the  wings  of  some  of  the 
brilliant  insects  of  the  country ;  these  are  arranged  and  worn  with  taste. 
Their  manners  are  a  contrast  to  every  thing  graceful— coarse,  boisterous, 
and  pert ;  they  talk  fluently,  but  commonly  in  loud  and  harsh  tones ;  their 
general  air  is  sly  and  coquettish ;  and  they  have  no  idea  that  thdr  carriage 
can  possibly  excite  disgust,  or  even  that  they  can  foil  to  be  objects  of  ad- 
miration :  they  have  few  opportunities  of  conversing  with  the  other  sex, 
and  what  good  fortune  offers,  they  use  with  eagerness. 

Such  manners  may  be  attractive  to  their  countrymen,  but  their  influence 
can  extend  no  further.  The  ornaments  of  these  females  have  a  pleasing 
effect,  and  set  off  the  charms  of  a  fece,  the  features  of  which  are  round 
and  regular,  of  a  black,  lively,  inquisitive  eye,  a  smooth  and  open  forehead, 
a  mouth  expressive  of  simplicity  and  good  temper,  furnished  with  a  white 
and  even  set  of  teeth ;  united  with  a  moderately  handsome  figure,  a 
sprightly,  laughing  air,  and  a  demeanour  gay,  frank,  and  unsuspidona. 
Such  is  the  common  appearance  of  a  young  lady  about  IS  or  14  yean  of 
age ;  a  period  when  she  usually  takes  upon  her  the  cares  of  a  household, 
or  rather,  notwithstanding  obvious  disqualifications,  assumes  the  character 
of  a  matron.  Indeed,  at  18,  in  a  Brazilian  woman,  nature  has  attained  to 
full  maturity :  a  few  years  later,  she  becomes  corpulent,  and  even  mi- 
wieldy,  acquires  a  great  stoop  in  her  shoulders,  and  walks  with  an  awk- 
ward, waddling  gait ;  she  begins  to  decay,  loses  the  good  humour  of  her 
countenance,  and  assumes,  in  its  place,  a  contracted  and  scowling  brow ; 
the  eye  and  mouth  both  indicate  that  they  have  been  accustomed  to  ezprees 
the  violent  and  vindictive  passions,  the  cheeks  are  deprived  of  their  plump- 
ness and  colour,  and  at  25,  or  SO  at  most,  she  becomes  a  perfectly  wrin- 
kled old  woman. 

«  Early  corpulence  appeared  to  me  to  arise  from  their  sednded  and  in- 
dolent habits.  They  were  seldom  seen  out  of  doors,  except  when  going 
to  mass,  so  early  as  4  o'dock  in  the  morning,  on  dias  saniw,  or  days  ^ 
sacred  obligation ;  and  even  then,  the  whole  form  and  face  were  so  wrap- 
ped up  in  mantles,  or  enclosed  within  the  curtains  of  a  cadeira^  as  to  pre- 
dude  the  enjoyment  of  fresh  air,  and  to  conceal  every  feature,  except  per- 
haps a  wickedly  talkative  eye.  These  cadeiras  answer,  less  commodi- 
ously,  the  same  purpose  as  do  the  palanquins  of  the  East.  They  consist 
of  an  arm-chair  wiUi  a  high  back,  to  which  is  attached  a  long  foot-boaid, 
and  a  canopy.  Around  the  latter  are  suspended  curtabs  of  blue  doth, 
edged  with  some  gaudy  colour,  and  kept  dosed,  as  the  machine  passes 
ulong  the  streets,  in  order  to  conc^d  the  haughty,  or  the  constrained  donna 
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Iroio  public  fiew.  The  whole  is  attached  to  a  long  pole,  paniug  over  the 
lady's  head,  and  is  suspended  between  two  black  men,  who  support  it  on 
their  shoulders.  Such  were  the  only  carriages  used  formerly  in  Rio  by 
people  of  fashion  ;  and  like  the  modern  chatsiB,  to  which  they  have  lately 
given  place,  they  were  sometimes  very  splendid,  being  decorated  in  such  a 
manner  as  might  best  display  the  taste,  the  wealth,  and  the  rank  of  the 
owner.  On  the  foot-board,  which  is  large  enough  for  the  purpose,  is  often 
seated  a  little  senhora^  forming  the  same  idle  habits  as  her  mother  has  done, 
and  laying  a  foundation  for  future  unwieldiness  of  a  similar  kind. 

^  like  exercise  which  these  ladies  take  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the 
house.  Little  exertion  is  necessary,  and  that  little  is  opposed  by  inclina«* 
tion  :  they  are  surrounded  by  slaves,  and  it  is  their  privilege  to  be  waited 
upon.  I  have  seen  tins  carried  to  an  extent  which  would  be  ridiculous, 
were  it  not  something  worse ;  and  am  sorry  to  add,  that  such  sights  are 
not  unusuaL  A  lady  was  seated  on  a  mat,  (one  morning  when  I  called 
upon  her,)  surrounded  by  a  number  of  slaves,  with  needle-work  in  their 
hands ;  a  drinking-vessel  full  of  water  being  placed  so  as  that  she  could 
conveniently  reach  it.  She  interrupted  the  conversation  by  suddenly  call- 
ing aloud  for  another  slave  to  come  from  a  different  part  of  the  house. 
When  the  negress  entered  the  room,  the  lady  said  to  her,  '  Give  me 
that  drinking-vessel.'  She  did  so ;  her  mistress  drank,  and  returned  it ; 
the  slave  replaced  it  in  its  former  situation,  and  retired  without  seem- 
ing to  feel  that  the  command  was  an  extraordinary  one,  or  that  she 
had  performed  aught  which  she  had  not  done  a  thousand  times  before. 
Ah  I  ladies,  thou^t  I,  what  wonder. that  you  become  corpulent,  and 
rain  your  constitution  I  these  are  the  natural  effects  of  inanity  I 

*'  Other  causes  of  the  change  which  has  been  noticed,  might  be  found, 
I  have  often  thought,  in  an  ohstinate  adherence  to  unsuitable  customs. 
The  shrunk  and  furrowed  appearance  of  the  brow  seems  to  me  to  arise, 
in  a  great  measure,  from  following  European  fashions  under  the  burning 
sun  of  the  torrid  zone, '  where  the  full  tide  of  day  is  poured.'  Even  the 
white  and  genteel  fiuniLies  of  Brazil  wear  no  covering  on  the  head,  no 
shade  for  the  eye ;  hence  the  brow  and  pupil  contract  diemselves  as  much 
as  poesible,  to  shield  the  tender  organ  from  the  superabundance  of  light. 
The  walls  of  the  houses  too,  both  within  and  without,  are  universally 
whitened,  heightening,  by  reflection,  the  mid-day  glare,  and  sometimes 
producing  an  aimost  intolerable  uneasiness  in  the  eyes  of  persons  possess- 
ed of  the  strongest  sight.  Is  it  wonderful  that  the  forehead  and  eyes  of 
delicate  females  should  gradually  assume  an  habitual  contraction,  which 
overclouds  many  a  fair  fiice  with  appearances  that  sometimes  misrepresent 
the  real  turn  of  the  mind  ?  Premature  age  is  owing  partly  to  climate, 
partly  to  a  constitution  enfeebled  and  ruined  by  inactivity ;  most  of  all, 
to  the  unnatural  and  shamefully  early  age  at  which  females  are  allowed  to 
marry.  Their  early  good-humour,  or  Uie  show  of  it,  soon  wears  away ; 
they  often  become  the  vwy  reverse  of  what  they  were,  and  exhibit  the 
alteration  too  plainly.  This  change  may  be  attributed  principally  to  the 
childish  ceremony,  and  more  fooUsh  fiattery,  witii  which  every  woman  is 
treated,  who  ranks  above  the  condition  of  a  slave.  They  seem  to  be  re- 
garded by  the  men  as  dolls,  or  as  spoiled  children,  whose  whims  must  be 
gratified,  and  even  anticipated ;  and  she  who  has  the  greatest  number  ob- 
tains the  most  attention.  The  generality  of  ladies  treated  in  this  way, 
become,  almost  of  course,  fretful  and  peevish,  and  pour  their  spleen  upon 
their  slaves ;  and  when  these  resist  or  neglect  the  orders  given  them,  endea- 
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Vour  to  subdoa  them,  by  a  noisy  and  boiiteroiw  bebaviour,  not  always  fre« 
from  malignity,  and  by  castigation,  not  the  less  sevece  for  coming  from  a 
lady's  band.  Here  is  exercise, and  peibaps  the  most  efficacious  that  they  ev«r 
take,  quickening  the  drcnlation,  giving  some  tone  to  the  muscles,  and  dis- 
charging peccant  humours,  but  at  the  same  time  destroying  the  temper, 
implanting  in  the  heart  the  pnnciples  of  a  vixmi,  and  stamping  on  the 
countenance  the  plain  indications  of  what  passes  widiin. 

**  When  a  gentleman  calls  upon  another,  if  he  be  not  intimate  at  the 
house,  he  goes  thither  in  full  dras,  with  a  cocked  hat,  with  buckles  in  hia 
shoes  and  at  the  knees,  and  with  a  sword  or  dirk  by  hia.  nde.  HaTing 
veached  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  he  daps  his  hands  as  a  signal  to  attnct 
attention,  and  utters  a  sort  of  sibilant  sound  between  his  teeth  and  the  end 
of  his  tongue,  as  though  he  pronoimced  the  syUables  ckee  e».  The  ser« 
nmt  who  attends  the  ^1  roughly  inquirss  in  a  nasal  tone^  ¥^  is  it  ?  and 
being  told,  retires  to  inform  the  master  of  the  house  what  are  the  urtsbes 
of  the  visitor.  If  he  bo  a  friend,  or  one  so  well  known  as  to  be  received 
without  ceremony,  the  master  quickly  comes  to  him,  and  ushen  him  into 
the  saloy  making  loud  protestations  of  the  pleasure  given  him  by  the  visit, 
mixing  his  complimentary  speeches  with  a  great  mnmber  of  bows.  Before 
business  is  entered  upon,'  if  that  be  the  object,  repeated  i^logies  an  of- 
fered for  the  free  mode  in  which  the  visitor  is  received^  And,  indeed, 
there  is  often  no  little  occasion  for  such  apologies ;  for  the  gentleman  very 
generally  makes  his  appearance  with  a  beard  of  many  days'  growth,  with 
his  black  hair  in  the  roughest  state,  though  besmeared  with  gsease,  and 
with  no  clothing  over  his  cotton  sUrt.  This  garment  is  indeed  well  made, 
and  ornamented  with  needleowork,  especially,  about  the  bosom.  Bat  then 
it  is  commonly  .worn  in  the  house  so  aa  to  expose  the  breast,  and  the 
sleeves  are  tucked  up  to  the  elbows.  Or  if,  by  chance,  it  be  eecund  at 
the  neck  and  wrists  by  its  globular  gold  buttons,  the  flaps  appear  on  the 
outside,  hanging  half  way  down  the  sides,  over  a  waistband  which  secures 
round  the  loins  a  short  pur  of  trowseis ;  while  the  legs  are  quite  bane,  and 
the  feet  covered  with  tamancas.  AIL  this  is  not  very  delicate,  more  espe* 
ci^y  as  the  skins  of  the  Brazilians  abound  with  hair,  and  are  much  sun- 
burnt about  the  breast  and  legs. 

**  Should  the  call  be  a  oeremomous  one,  a  servant  is  sent  to  conduct  the 
visitor  to  the  sala,  from  which,  as  he  enters,  he  oihen  sees  the  persons  who 
were  in  the  room  escaping  at  the  other  door*  Here  he  waits  alone,  it  may 
be  half  an  hour,  when  the  gentleman  appeara  in  a  sort  of  hdif-dxess* 
They  both  bow  profoundly  at  a  distance :  afiber  a  sufficiency  of  skill  in  this 
science  has  been  displayed,  and  thus  time  gained  to  asoertun  each  other's 
rank  and  pretensions,  they  approach,  if  unequal,  with  comsponding  dig* 
nity  and  respeot^^if  supposed  to  be  ncady  equals,  with  familiaiity.  The 
busmess  is  then  entered  upon^^and  despatched  at  once.  These  bows  be* 
tween  strangers,  and  this  alow  approach,  I  almost  like,  as  they  give  men 
some  opportunity  to  measure  and  appreciate  one  another,  and  prevent  a 
thousand  awkward  bkmdera  and  equally  awkward  apologies.  With  my 
countrymen  in  general,  I  paiticipate  in  an  abhorrence  of  the  Brazilian 
embrace." 


CHAP.  VI.— RELIGION,  LITERATUKE,  AND  SCIENCE. 

The  establiBhed  religion  of  Brazil  is  popery,  in  its  most  showy  and  super- 
stitious form.     In  the  principal  towncr,  hardly  a  day  passes  that  some 
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•aim  k  Aol  emkd  in  proceMAon  tfaroogli  iiw  streets,  the  figure  of  which, 
tfaeogh  rode  and  grotesqiie  in  the  highest  degree,  is  adorned  with  jewels 
and  preeioiis  stones  whieh  are  cheerfolly  lent  hy  the  wealthi^  inhabitants. 
Xhe  oeremeny  is  acoonpanied  hy  the  popnkoe  with  rockete^  sqwbs)  and 
other  ^leflM>nstrstions  of  eztiaordtuary  joy.  The  manners  and  morals  of 
alie  nnmerons  otdere  of  clergy,  so  common  in  all  Roman  Catholic  conn- 
tries,  are  generally  said  to  be  nowise  omametttal  to  the  sacred  profession. 
JBraail,  hov^erer,  possesses  one  great  advantage  above  the  mother-conntry, 
in  not  being  sabjected  to  the  horron  of  the  inqaisition.  Though  monks 
are  TafaMd  (se  in  all  Popish  countries)  in  proportion  te  the  tortures  which 
ttey  inflict  on  their  own  bodies,  yet  here  they  have  nerer  been  allowed  to 
torture  Jews  and  hereticsb  The  tithes  formerly  belonged  to  the  clergy ; 
but  as  in  the  io&ncy  e£  Brasil  they  wese  inadequate  to  their  support,  tiiey 
petitioned  goveliunent  to  hare  them  commuted  for  a  regular  fixed  stipend. 
The  petilioii  was  agreed  to ;  bufe  in  the  meantime,  by  the  improvement  of 
the  country,  the  tithes  hare  insreased,  aad  are  still  increasing  greatly  in 
▼ahie,  and  now  ferm  no  ineonsiderable  portion  of  the  rojral  revenue ;  and 
the  clergy,  deeply  sensible  of  their  folly,  complain  grievously  of  this  agree* 
nsent,  by  which,  for  a  temponury  advantage,  such  a  valuable  revenue  was 
svrrendered. 

The  JesoBts  were  early  established  herOf  and  were  very  successful  in 
ciTflizing  aad  instructing  the  Brazilian  savages,  especially  these  of  the 
Topi  rsce,  who  were  sank  in  the  most  deplorable  state  of  pagan  darkness. 
Their  greatest  difficulty  lay  in  that  inordinate  love  of  canmbalism  which 
prevailed  among  these  tribes.  One  of  the  Jesuits  effectually  succeeded 
in  aboKshing  it  among  some  tribes,  by  going  through  them  and  flogging 
liimself  before  their  doors  till  he  was  covered  with  blood,  telling  them  he 
thus  tormented  himself  to  avert  the  divine  wrath,  which  would  otherwise 
be  inflicted  on  them  for  this  sin.  The  simple  though  cruel  savages  con- 
fessed that  what  they  had  done  was  wrong,  and  enacted  heavy  punishmente 
against  any  pereon  who  should  again  be  guilty  of  the  prsctioe.  With 
other  hordes,  the  Jesuits  thought  themseWes  happy  in  obtaining,  permission 
to  visit  the  victims,  and  instruct  them  in  the  saving  faith,  before  they  were 
killed.  But  the  savsges  soon  took  a  notion  that  the  water  of  baptism 
spoiled  the  taste  of  the  meat,  and  would  not,  therefore,  allow  them  to  bap« 
tise  any  more.  The  Jesuits  then  carried  with  them  wet  handkerchiefs,  or 
contrived  to  wet  the  shirt  or  sleeve  of  their  habit,  that  out  of  it  they  might 
squeeze  Water  enoagh  -apon  the  victim's  head  to  fulfil  the  condition  of 
salvation,  wi^out  which  they  were  persuaded  that  eternal  fire  must  have 
been  his  portion.  It  is  hard  to  determine  whether  they  or  their  pupils 
excelled  in  this  virtue  of  credulity,  for  the  latter  were  as  firmly  convinced 
ef  the  mysterious  effects  of  baptism  as  their  teachers,  and  if  an  epidemic 
distemper  broke  out  amongst  them,  it  was  attributed  instantly  to  this  water 
«f  baptism.  A  cough  and  catarrh  cut  off  many  of  them,  this  was  ascrib* 
ed  to  the  same  cause ;  in  short,  whatever  calamity  befell  them  was  believed 
to  proceed  from  these  drops  of  mysterious  water.  The  eagerness  with 
which  the  Jesuits  baptized  the  dying,  and  especially  new-bom  infiints  who 
were  not  likely  to  live,  confirmed  them  in  this  notion  of  the  fatal  effects 
of  baptismal  water.  By  perseverance,  however,  the  Jesuits  got  the  vie* 
tory  over  this  superstitious  dread  of  baptismal  water,  and  the  natives  were 
brought  to  believe  that  the  use  of  it  procured  them  more  blessings  than  it 
had  produced  evil.  The  Jesuits  taught  them  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  music,  of  which  last  they  were  so  passionately  foad^  that  the  liule 
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ISO  'v^X  ^™  ^^  pareots  to  the  Jesuits,  to 
f^pi  childreD  ^^^^fj^^^^^igry,  in  W«  preaching  expeditions,  would  have 
jflgra  it.     A  •^•'^'^J^  Utde  choristers  with  him.     When  they  approach- 
liBd  four  or  ^^.^  ^^oe  carried  the  crncifiz  before  them,  and  they  began 
ed  an  -'■*'*•?. Jl^^I*e  saFsges,  like  snakes,  were  won  by  the  Toice  of 
^ngthe  ^^yf^ceived  him  joyfally,  and  when  he  departed  with  the 
tb^  '^^^'^^^y,  the  children  followed  the  music     So  convinced  waa  the 
'^fj^obng'^  of  the  effects  of  music  in  cinlizing  them,  that  he  indulged 
^^e  that  the  fable  of  Orpheus  was  a  type  of  his  own  mission,  and  that 
tJv^  to  convert  the  savages  of  Brasil  by  songs.     For  this  purpose  the 
fLed,  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  the  catechism,  were  set  to  music,  besides  the 
ordiaary  prayers.     These  the  savages  sang  to  perfection,  gradually  became 
f^^ndlad  to  the  manual  exerdse  of  Romish  devotion,  and  abandoned  the 
P^ggn  rites  and  inhuman  feasts.  Their  success  would  have  been  more  com- 
ply, and  the  whole  savage  tribes,  whether  on  the  coast  or  in  the  interior^ 
i^ald  have  been  externally  converted  to  a  system,  which  requiring  no  ex- 
ertion of  intellectual  energy,  and  addressing  itself  almost  wholly  to  the 
external  senses,  demands  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  convert,  had  they 
not  been  impeded  by  the  selfish  and  cruel  conduct  of  the  colonists,  who 
hnnted  them  like  wUd  beasts,  enslaved,  and  debauched  them.     It  is,  how- 
ever, entirely  to  these  Jesuitic  instructors  that  the  remaining  tribes  owe 
their  civilization,  and  external  conformity  to  the  religion  established  in 
Brazil.   Bibles  and  testaments  are  not  to  be  found  in  that  country.    These 
were  never  put  into  the  hands  of  the  natives,  and  the  colonists  are  as  igno- 
rant of  their  sacred  contents  as  the  Indians  themselves. 

The  religion  of  the  Brazilians  was,  like  that  of  other  savages,  confined 
to  a  few  rude  and  imperfect  notions.  The  Supreme  Being  they  called 
TVfpa,  or  *  Father ;'  but  to  him  they  addressed  no  prayers,  and  he  was  nei- 
ther the  object  of  their  fear  nor  their  hopes.  They  adored  the  thunder, 
which  they  designated  by  the  same  name  of  Tnpa,  and  which  they  aaso^ 
dated  with  mind.  They  had  some  faint  notions  of  a  future  state.  Their 
priests,  called  Patfes,  were  a  set  of  quacks  and  jugglers,  who  working 
upon  their  fears,  pretended  to  have  power  over  evil  spirits,  called  the  an- 
hangas,  in  which  the  Brazilians  firmly  believed,  and  by  whom  they  ima- 
gined themselves  to  he  beaten,  and  tormented.  These  imaginary  evil  spirits 
were  nothing  else  but  the  Payee  themselves,  who  appeared  during  night, 
in  hideous  shapes,  and  beat  them.  So  terrified  were  the  savages  for  these 
evil  spirits,  that  they  kept  fires  burning  in  their  huts  all  night ;  nor  would 
they,  if  they  could  avoid  it,  ever  venture  out  in  darkness  without  a  fire- 
brand, for  the  same  reason.  The  Tupinambas  had  a  traditionary  tale  cur- 
rent among  them,  that  two  persons,  one  of  whom  they  called  2iome, 
taught  them  the  use  of  the  manioc  Their  ancestors,  they  said,  quarrelled 
with  these  benefactors,  and  shot  their  arrows  at  them,  but  the  arrows 
turned  back  and  slew  those  by  whom  they  had  been  aimed ;  and  the  woods 
made  way  for  Zome  in  his  flight,  and  the  rivers  opened  to  give  him  pas- 
sage. They  added  that  he  had  promised  to  visit  them  again,  and  they 
pointed  out  his  miraculous  footsteps  imprinted  on  the  shore.  An  old 
Tupinamba  told  De  Lery,  a  Calrinist  instructor,  upon  hearing  from  him 
an  exposition  of  the  Christian  system,  that  the  same  things  had  been  told 
their  fathers,  (so  many  moons  ago  that  the  number  could  not  be  remem- 
bered,) by  a  stranger  dressed  as  they  were,  and  having  a  beard.  Their 
fathers  gave  no  heed  to  his  words,  and  there  came  another  after  him,  who 
gave  them  a  sword  of  malediction.     This  story,  he  said,  had  been  handed 
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down  from  father  to  son.  The  Jesaits  made  a  dextennia  use  of  svcb  tra-' 
ditioiuuy  talea ;  and  St  Thomas  waa  feigned  to  hare  traTelled  to  America 
to  ffrenxAk  die  gospel  to  the  Indians.^ 

As  to  literature  and  science,  little  of  the  kind  was  till  lately  to  he- 
found  among  the  Brazilian  colonists.  There  was  no  printing  press  in  the 
city  of  Pemarohuco,  though  containing  25,000  people ;  nay,  there  was 
none  in  all  Braail,  till  the  court  took  shelter  there,  and  sent  for  one  from 
England.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  state  of  our  own  Indian 
islands  is  little  better.  Ten  years  since,  the  only  bookseller  in  Barbadoea 
was  an  apothecary,  who  sold  ruled  accompt  books.  In  all  the  Braaliaa 
towns,  schools  for  the  teaching  of  the  first  rudiments  are  now  to  be  found. 
The  Lancasterian  system  is  also  in  use.  In  all  the  large  towns,  masters 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  professors  of  philosophy,  rhetoric,  geometry, 
diemistry,  &c.  are  established.  Rio  Janeiro  has  a  handsome  museum,  a 
school  for  engineers,  and  a  naval  college.  Botany  and  mineralogy  an  also 
taught.  There  are  public  libraries  at  Bahia  and  Rio  Janeiro,  and  printing- 
offices  throughout  idl  Brazil.  Bahia  has  schools  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
and  Pemambuco  a  botanical  garden. 


CHAP.  VII.— GOVERNMENT— COMMERCE. 

QmsiiiiUion.2  The  profei  of  the  Constitution  of  the  empire  of  Bra* 
stl  consists  of  four  titles,  divided  into  heads,  and  these  again  into  nu- 
merous articles.  The  first  treats  of  the  territory,  government,  dynasty, 
and  religion  of  the   empire* — The  territory  of   Brazil,  the  empire   of 

*  The  het  of  bis  American  miMion  Is  thus  logically  proTed  hj  toe  Jesuit  Vaaconcel- 
loe:  "  Christ,*'  henys,  '*  said  to  his  apostlesy  (jk>  ye  out  Into  sll  the  world,  and  presch 
the  gospel  to  every  creature.  He  that  believeth  and  Is  baptised^  shall  he  saved ;  out  he 
that  believeth  it  not  shall  be  damned.  Now/'  savs  this  lovical  Jesuit,  **  with  what 
reason  ooold  the  American  Indian  be  damned,  if  the  gospel  had  nerer  been  preached 
to  him?  He  who  sidd  bU  the  world,  could  not  leave  out  America*  which  is  nearly  a 
half.  The  gospd,  therefore,  must  have  been  preached  tliere  by  one  of  the  apeatliBS. 
But  by  whom  was  It  preached?  Not  by  St  Peter,  not  by  St  Paul,  not  by  St  John; 
neither  by  St  Andrew,  St  Philip,  St  James,  St  Matthew,  St  lliaddeus,  St  Simon,  St 
Matthias,  St  James  the  LeaM»  nor  St  Bartholomew.  It  must,  therefore,  have  been  by 
St  Thomas.**  Accordingly  his  travels  were  mapped  out  Irom  Brazil  to  Peru;  they 
discovered  bnptism  and  the  tonsure  still  in  use  amon^  the  natives  from  his  times ;  in- 
vented traces  of  his  pastoral  staff,  crosses,  and  inscriptions  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  and 
even  brought  hb  sandals  and  his  mantle  unoonsumed  out  of  the  volcano  of  Are^aipo. 
The  Jesuit  Vieyra  assigns  the  following  reason  whv  Brazil  feU  to  the  lot  of  St  Thomas, 
when  the  various  provinces  of  the  world  were  distributed  to  the  aportles : — **  Some 
modem  writers  have  remwrked  that  Christ  enjoined  the  apostles  to  preach  the  faith 
tfaronghont  the  world,  after  he  had  reproved  them  for  the  sin  of  unbelie]^  in  order  that 
the  Ubour  which  they  had  to  suffer  in  preaching  the  gospel,  might  satisfy,  and  as  it 
were  atone  for  their  unlielief  and  hardness  of  heart  which  they  displayed  in  not  believ- 
ing. As  among  all  the  apostles,  St  Thomas  was  the  greatest  unbeliever,  therefore,  in 
this  division  of  the  world,  the  mission  of  Brazil  fell  to  him,  because  where  there  had 
been  the  greatest  n'n,  it  was  just  there  should  have  been  the  heaviest  penance ;  as  if  the 
Lord  had  said.  The  other  aoostles  who  have  sinned  less  in  im1>elief,  shall  go  to  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Ethiopians,  Arabians,  Armenians,  Medes,  Persians.  Par- 
thiana,  Elynueans,  Sarmatians ;  but  for  Thomas,  who  sinned  Uie  most,  let  him  go  to 
the  BraziHaos,  and  atone  for  the  obduracy  of  his  unbelle^by  teaching  that  nation,' 
which  is  of  all  others  the  most  barbarous  and  hardened.  The  effect  has  well  shown 
this.  When  Brazil  waa  first  discovered,  the  footsteps  of  St  Thomas  were  seen  stamped 
on  a  stone,  but  no  memorial  of  his  preaching  was  found  among  the  inhabitants.  Traces 
of  the  preacher  were  found  among  the  rocks,  but  not  a  trace  of  the  doctrine  among  the 
people.  The  rocks  preserve  a  memorlsl  of  the  apoeUe,  but  the  heart  preserved  no  me- 
morial of  the  ialth  which  he  had  taught,**  A  most  precious  sample  this,  of  Popish 
firversion  and  Jesuitic  inffenuitv.  The  Jesuits,  who  then  found  him  in  Brazil  and 
erUf  have  since  discovered  him  in  the  Blast  Indies,  The  impudence  of  such  audadous 
foigers  can  only  be  equalled  by  the  gross  credulity  of  those  who  believe  thenu 
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6ggB.  They  believed  that  man  was  entitled  to  a  tail,  and  would  be  bora 
with  one,  if  the  father  of  the  bridegroom  did  not  perform  the  ceremony  of 
chopping  sticks  at  his  marriage,  in  order  thereby  to  cut  off  this  appendage 
from  his  futnre  grandchildren.  As  soon  as  the  child  was  bom,  its  nose  was 
flattened  by  crashing  it  with  the  thumb,  and  the  lip  was  bored.  If  a  boy,  the 
father  painted  him  black  and  red,  and  laid  by  him  in  the  hammock  a  little 
bow  and  arrow,  saying,  ^'  My  son,  when  thou  growestup,  be  strong  and  take 
vengeance  upon  thine  enemies."  Sometimes  a  bundle  of  herbs  was  added* 
as  a  symbol  of  those  whom  he  was  to  kill  and  devour.  Infants  were  not 
swaddled  and  cramped  as  in  Europe,  and  were  frequently  washed  in  cold 
water,  both  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness  and  strength.  The  infant  was 
named  as  soon  as  bom ;  and,  if  a  boy,  the  father  chose  the  most  manly 
and  terrific  name  he  could  think  of  ;  he  received  another  name  when  of  age 
to  go  to  war ;  and  a  new  name  or  title  was  added  for  every  prisoner 
brought  home  and  presented  to  the  cannibal  feast.  Chastity  was  by  no 
means  regarded  as  a  virtue  among  them.  Herding  together  in  large  and 
undivided  dormitories,  universal  lewdness  was  the  obvious  consequence. 
If  a  man  was  tired  of  his  wife,  he  gave  her  away,  and  took  as  many  as  he 
pleased.     The  more  brutal  the  tribe,  the  worse  the  women  were  treated. 

The  Tupinambas  were  in  some  respects  an  improved  race ;  and  their 
wives  were  not  treated  with  brutality,  though  they  had  more  than  their 
due  share  of  labour,  as  they  set  and  dug  the  manioc,  sowed  and  gathered 
the  maize.  This  practice  of  making  the  women  perform  agricultural  la- 
bour, arose  from  an  idea  that  if  some  plants  were  set  by  men  they  would 
not  grow ;  and  the  Tupinambas  proceeded  probably  on  the  same  theory 
as  the  more  barbarous  savages  of  the  Oroonoko,  who  explained  it  to  Father 
Gumilla,  when  he  remonstrated  against  it.  "  Father,"  said  they,  "you  do 
not  understand  our  custom,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  you  do  not  like  it. 
Women  know  how  to  bring  forth,  which  is  a  thing  that  we  do  not  know. 
When  they  sow  and  plant,  the  stalk  of  maize  produces  two  or  three  heads ; 
the  root  of  manioc,  two  or  three  baskets'  full ;  and  every  thing  multiplies 
in  like  manner.  Why  ?  Because  women  know  how  to  bring  forth,  and  to 
make  the  seeds  and  roots  bring  forth  also."  The  women  also  spun  and 
wove  cotton  cloths.  Having  taken  the  cotton  from  the  pod,  they  pulled 
it  abroad ;  no  distaff  was  used,  the  spindle  was  about  a  foot  long  and  a 
finger  thick ;  it  was  passed  through  a  little  ball,  and  fastened  the  thread  to 
the  top ;  this  they  twisted  between  their  hands,  and  sent  spinning  into  the 
air,  and  could  do  it  as  they  walked.  In  this  manner  they  made  cords 
strong  enough  for  their  hammocks,  and  likewise  so  fine  a  thread,  that  a 
waistcoat  woven  with  it,  which  De  Lery  took  to  France,  was  mistaken 
there  for  silk.  The  women  were  also  skilful  potters,  and  glazed  the  in- 
side of  their  vessels  so  well  that  it  equalled  European  pottery.  Earthen 
ware  was  in  common  use  among  the  savages ;  and  I^ry  remarks  that  in 
this  respect  they  were  better  off  tlian  the  French  peasantry,  who  fed  from 
trenchers  and  wooden  bowls.  They  also  made  baskets  of  wicker-work 
and  straw.  They  were  grateful  for  favours,  and  hospitable  to  stnmgers, 
but  unfeeling  to  the  sick ;  and  when  they  thought  the  case  hopeless,  ne- 
glected to  give  them  food,  so  that  many  died  more  from  want  than  from 
disease.  Sometimes  they  carried  them  to  be  buried  before  they  were  dead, 
and  some  have  recovered  after  baring  been  taken  down  from  their  ham- 
mocks to  be  interred.  The  corpse  had  all  its  limbs  tied  fast,  that  the  dead 
man  might  not  get  up  and  pester  his  friends  with  his  visits  ;  and  whoever 
had  any  thing  belonging  to  the  defunct,  produced  it,  that  it  might  be 
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buried  with  faiin»  lest  he  should  come  and  claim  it.  Provisions  were  buried 
with  the  dead,  from  a  superstitions  belief  that  otherwise  the  Anhanga^  or 
eril  spirit,  woidd  come  and  devour  the  dead.  The  Tupinambas  are  all 
stoat,  robost,  and  healthy  ;  bat  were  wont  to  go  entirely  naked,  nor  coold 
be  persuaded  to  put  on  clothes,  which  they  viewed  as  an  unnecessary  en- 
cnmbianoe.  The  frequency  of  removals  was  a  great  hindrance  to  their 
improvement.  When  their  palm-thatched  lodges  decayed,  they  never 
thought  of  repairing  them,  but  migrated  immediately  to  another  spot,  from ' 
a  persuasion  that  a  change  of  abode  was  essential  to  health,  and  that  they 
should  be  destroyed  if  they  departed  from  the  custom  of  their  forefathers. 
Thoughtless  and  improvident,  they  lud  up  nothing  for  the  morrow,  but 
spent  freely  what  nature  and  their  own  imperfect  industry  laid  to  their 
hand.  They  were  surprised  at  Europeans  coming  so  far  to  their  country 
in  order  to  make  fortunes  for  themselves  or  their  children,  and  could  not 
understand  what  possible  motives  could  induce  them  to  leave  home,  and 
cut  down  Brazil  wood. 

Mr  Koster  gives  the  following  account  of  the  ciganoes,  or  gypsies  of 
Brazil :  '^  I  frequently  heard  of  these  people,  but  never  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  any  of  them.  Parties  of  ciganoes  were  in  the  habit  of  appearing 
formerly  once  every  year  at  the  village  of  Pasmado  and  other  places  in  that 
part  of  the  country ;  but  the  late  governor  of  the  province  was  inimical  to 
them,  and  attempts  having  been  made  to  apprehend  some  of  them,  their 
vints  were  discontinued.  They  are  represented  as  being  a  people  of  a 
brownish  caste,  with  features  which  resemble  those  of  white  persons,  and 
SB  being  tall  and  handsome.  They  wander  from  place  to  place  in  parties 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  exchanging,  buying,  and  selling  horses,  and 
gold  and  silver  trinkets.  The  women  travel  on  horseback,  sitting  between 
the  panniers  of  the  loaded  horses,  and  the  young  ones  are  placed  within 
the  panniers  among  the  baggage.  The  men  are  excellent  horsemen,  and 
although  the  packhorses  may  be  overburthened,  these  fellows  will  only 
accommodate  matters  by  riding  slowly  upon  their  own  horses,  and  never 
think  of  dividing  the  loads  more  equally ;  but  they  preserve  themselves 
and  the  animals  upon  which  they  ride,  quite  unencumbered.  They  are 
said  to  be  unmindful  of  all  religious  observances,  and  never  to  hear  mass 
or  confess  their  sins.  It  is  likewise  said,  that  they  never  marry  out  of  their 
own  nation.** 

Although  most  of  the  Brazilian  tribes  have  been  gradaally  extirpated  by 
their  incessant  wars  with  each  other  and  with  the  Portuguese,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  European  vir>es  and  diseases,  and  especially  by  the  inhuman 
system  of  an  internal  slave-trade  carried  on  for  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half ;  and  although  many  tribes  then  existing  have  now  withdrawn  far  into 
the  interior,  living  in  a  state  of  ferocious  independence,  yet  a  considerable 
portion  of  Indians  still  remain  under  Portuguese  jurisdiction.  Upon  these  a 
considerable  change  has  been  produced  by  the  address,  perseverance,  and 
unremitting  labour  of  the  Jesnits.  Their  cannibal  feasts  are  now  laid 
aside, — ^their  manners  are  comparatively  mild  and  civilized, — Indian  slavery 
is  now  abolished^ — ^the  natives  have  been  raised  to  a  political  level  with  the 
whites, — ^villages  of  reclaimed  savages  are  increasing,— and  though  their 
Portuguese  neighbours  and  teachers  are  by  no  means  the  fittest  persons  in 
the  world  to  instruct,  enlighten,  or  improve  them,  by  precept  or  example, 
yet  a  modem  Brazilian  Indian  is  a  very  different  being  in  many  respects 
from  his  ancestors  of  the  17th  century. 

Creoies.2     The  character,  manners,  and  customs,  of  the   Portuguese 
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6ggB.  They  believed  that  man  was  entitled  to  a  tail,  and  wonld  be  bora 
with  one,  if  the  father  of  the  bridegroom  did  not  perform  the  ceremony  of 
chopping  sticks  at  his  marriagOy  in  order  thereby  to  cut  off  this  appendage 
from  his  fntore  grandchildren.  As  soon  as  the  child  was  bom,  its  nose  was 
flattened  by  crashing  it  with  the  thumb,  and  the  lip  was  bored.  If  a  boy,  the 
father  pamted  him  black  and  red,  and  laid  by  him  in  the  hammock  a  little 
bow  and  arrow,  saying,  ^'  My  son,  when  thou  growest  up,  be  strong  and  take 
vengeance  upon  thine  enemies."  Sometimes  a  bundle  of  herbs  was  added* 
as  a  symbol  of  those  whom  he  was  to  kill  and  devour.  Infants  were  not 
swaddled  and  cramped  as  in  Europe,  and  were  frequently  washed  in  cold 
water,  both  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness  and  strength.  The  inftnt  was 
named  as  soon  as  bom ;  and,  if  a  boy,  the  father  chose  the  most  manly 
and  terrific  name  he  could  think  of  ;  he  received  another  name  when  of  age 
to  go  to  war ;  and  a  new  name  or  title  was  added  for  every  prisoner 
brought  home  and  presented  to  the  cannibal  feast.  Chastity  was  by  no 
means  regarded  as  a  virtue  among  them.  Herding  together  in  large  and 
undivided  dormitories,  universal  lewdness  was  the  obvious  consequence. 
If  a  man  was  tired  of  his  wife,  he  gave  her  away,  and  took  as  many  as  he 
pleased.     The  more  brutal  the  tribe,  the  worse  the  women  were  treated. 

The  Tupinambas  were  in  some  respects  an  improved  race ;  and  their 
wives  were  not  treated  with  brutality,  though  they  had  more  than  their 
due  share  of  labour,  as  they  set  and  dug  the  manioc,  sowed  and  gathered 
the  maize.  This  practice  of  making  the  women  perform  agricultural  la- 
bour, arose  from  an  idea  that  if  some  plants  were  set  by  men  they  would 
not  grow ;  and  the  Tupinambas  proceeded  probably  on  the  same  theory 
as  the  more  barbarous  savages  of  the  Oroonoko,  who  explained  it  to  Father 
Gumilla,  when  he  remonstrated  against  it.  "  Father,"  said  they,  "you  do 
not  understand  our  custom,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  yon  do  not  like  it. 
Women  know  how  to  bring  forth,  which  is  a  thing  that  we  do  not  know. 
When  they  sow  and  plant,  the  stalk  of  maize  produces  two  or  three  heads ; 
the  root  of  manioc,  two  or  three  baskets'  full ;  and  every  thing  multiplies 
in  like  manner.  Why  ?  Because  women  know  how  to  bring  forth,  and  to 
make  the  seeds  and  roots  bring  forth  also."  The  women  also  spun  and 
wove  cotton  cloths.  Having  taken  the  cotton  from  the  pod,  they  pulled 
it  abroad ;  no  distaff  was  used,  the  spindle  was  about  a  foot  long  and  a 
finger  thick ;  it  was  passed  through  a  little  ball,  and  fastened  the  thread  to 
the  top ;  this  they  twisted  between  their  hands,  and  sent  spinning  into  tbe 
air,  and  could  do  it  as  they  walked.  In  this  manner  they  made  cords 
strong  enough  for  their  hammocks,  and  likewise  so  fine  a  thread,  that  a 
waistcoat  woven  with  it,  which  De  Lery  took  to  France,  was  mistaken 
there  for  silk.  The  women  were  also  skilful  potters,  and  glazed  the  in- 
side of  their  vessels  so  well  that  it  equalled  European  pottery.  Earthen 
ware  was  in  common  use  among  the  savages ;  and  I^ry  remarks  that  in 
this  respect  they  were  better  off  tlian  the  French  peasantry,  who  fed  from 
trenchers  and  wooden  bowls.  They  also  made  baskets  of  wicker-work 
and  straw.  They  were  grateful  for  favours,  and  hospitable  to  strangers, 
but  unfeeling  to  the  sick ;  and  when  they  thought  the  case  hopeless,  ne- 
glected to  give  them  food,  so  that  many  died  more  from  want  than  from 
disease.  Sometimes  they  carried  them  to  be  buried  before  they  were  dead, 
and  some  have  recovered  after  having  been  taken  down  from  their  ham- 
mocks to  be  interred.  The  corpse  had  all  its  limbs  tied  fast,  that  the  dead 
man  might  not  get  up  and  pester  his  friends  with  his  visits  ;  and  whoever 
had  any  thing  belonging  to  the  defuncti  produced  it,  that  it  might  be 
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buried  with  him,  ]est  he  should  come  and  claim  it.  Ph>v]8ions  were  buried 
with  the  dead,  from  a  saperstitioas  belief  tJiat  otherwise  the  Anhanga^  or 
evil  spirity  would  come  and  devonr  the  dead.  The  Tnpinambas  are  all 
stout,  robust,  and  healthy  ;  but  were  wont  to  go  entirely  naked,  nor  could 
be  persuaded  to  put  on  clothes,  which  they  yiewed  as  an  unnecessary  en- 
cumbrance. The  frequency  of  removals  was  a  great  hindrance  to  their 
improvement.  When  their  palm-thatched  lodges  decayed,  they  never 
thought  of  repairing  them,  but  migrated  immediately  to  another  spot,  from 
a  persuasion  that  a  change  of  abode  was  essential  to  health,  and  that  they 
should  be  destroyed  if  they  departed  from  the  custom  of  their  forefathers. 
Thoughtless  and  improvident,  they  lud  up  nothing  for  the  morrow,  but 
spent  freely  what  nature  and  their  own  imperfect  industry  laid  to  their 
hand.  They  were  surprised  at  Europeans  coming  so  far  to  their  country 
in  order  to  make  fortunes  for  themselves  or  their  children,  and  could  not 
understand  what  possible  motives  could  induce  them  to  leave  home,  and 
cut  down  Brazil  wood. 

Mr  Koster  gives  the  following  account  of  the  ciganoesy  or  gypsies  of 
Brazil :  **  I  frequently  heard  of  these  people,  but  never  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  any  of  them.  Parties  of  ciganoes  were  in  the  habit  of  appearing 
formerly  once  every  year  at  the  village  of  Pasmado  and  other  places  in  that 
port  of  the  country ;  but  the  late  governor  of  the  province  was  inimical  to 
them,  and  attempts  having  been  made  to  apprehend  some  of  them,  their 
▼imts  were  discontinued.  They  are  represented  as  being  a  people  of  a 
brownish  caste,  with  features  which  resemble  those  of  white  persons,  and 
as  being  tall  and  handsome.  They  wander  from  place  to  place  in  parties 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  exchanging,  buying,  and  selling  horses,  and 
gold  and  silver  trinkets.  The  women  travel  on  horseback,  sitting  between 
the  panniers  of  the  loaded  horses,  and  the  young  ones  are  placed  within 
the  panniers  among  the  baggage.  The  men  are  excellent  horsemen,  and 
although  the  packhorses  may  be  overburthened,  these  fellows  will  only 
accommodate  matters  by  riding  slowly  upon  their  own  horses,  and  never 
think  of  dividing  the  loads  more  equally ;  but  they  preserve  themselves 
and  the  animals  upon  which  they  ride,  quite  unencumbered.  They  are 
said  to  be  unmindful  of  all  religious  observances,  and  never  to  hear  mass 
or  confess  their  sins.  It  is  likewise  said,  that  they  never  marry  out  of  their 
own  nation.** 

Although  most  of  the  Brazilian  tribes  have  been  gradually  extirpated  by 
their  incessant  wars  with  each  other  and  with  the  Portuguese,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  European  vices  and  diseases,  and  especially  by  the  inhumai;! 
system  of  an  internal  slave-trade  carried  on  for  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half ;  and  although  many  tribes  then  existing  have  now  withdrawn  far  into 
the  interior,  living  in  a  state  of  ferocious  independence,  yet  a  considerable 
portion  of  Indians  still  remain  under  Portuguese  jurisdiction.  Upon  these  a 
considerable  change  has  been  produced  by  the  address,  perseverance,  and 
unremitting  labour  of  the  Jesuits.  Their  cannibal  feasts  are  now  laid 
aside, — their  manners  are  comparatively  mild  and  civilized, — Indian  slavery 
is  now  abolished, — ^the  natives  have  been  raised  to  a  political  level  with  the 
whites, — ^villages  of  reclaimed  savages  are  increasing, — and  though  their 
Portuguese  neighbours  and  teachers  are  by  no  means  the  fittest  persons  in 
the  world  to  instruct,  enlighten,  or  improve  them,  by  precept  or  example, 
yet  a  modem  Brazilian  Indian  is  a  very  different  being  in  many  respects 
from  his  ancestors  of  the  17th  century. 

Creoies.2     '^^  character,  manners,  and  customs,  of  the   Portuguese 
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eggB.  They  believed  that  man  was  entitled  to  a  tail,  and  would  be  bora 
with  one,  if  the  father  of  the  bridegroom  did  not  perform  the  ceremony  of 
chopping  sticks  at  his  marriage,  in  order  thereby  to  cat  off  this  appendage 
from  his  future  grandchildren.  As  soon  as  the  child  was  born,  its  nose  was 
flattened  by  crashing  it  with  the  thumb,  and  the  lip  was  bored.  If  a  boy,  the 
father  pamted  him  black  and  red,  and  laid  by  him  in  the  hammock  a  tittle 
bow  and  arrow,  saying,  *'  My  son,  when  thou  growest  up,  be  strong  and  take 
vengeance  upon  thine  enemies.**  Sometimes  a  bundle  of  heHbs  was  added* 
as  a  symbol  of  those  whom  he  was  to  kill  and  devour.  Infants  were  not 
swaddled  and  cramped  as  in  Europe,  and  were  frequently  washed  in  cold 
water,  both  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness  and  strength.  The  infant  waa 
named  as  soon  as  bom ;  and,  if  a  boy,  the  father  chose  the  most  manly 
and  terrific  name  he  could  think  of  ;  he  received  another  name  when  of  age 
to  go  to  war ;  and  a  new  name  or  title  was  added  for  every  prisoner 
brought  home  and  presented  to  the  cannibal  feast.  Chastity  was  by  no 
means  regarded  as  a  virtue  among  them.  Herding  together  in  large  and 
undivided  dormitories,  universal  lewdness  was  the  obvious  consequence. 
If  a  man  was  tired  of  his  wife,  he  gave  her  away,  and  took  as  many  as  he 
pleased.     The  more  brutal  the  tribe,  the  worse  the  women  were  treated. 

The  Tupinambas  were  in  some  respects  an  improved  race ;  and  their 
wives  were  not  treated  with  bratality,  thoagh  they  had  more  than  their 
due  share  of  labour,  as  they  set  and  dag  the  manioc,  sowed  and  gathered 
the  maize.  This  practice  of  making  the  women  perform  agricultural  la- 
bour, arose  from  an  idea  that  if  some  plants  were  set  by  men  they  would 
not  grow ;  and  the  Tupinambas  proceeded  probably  on  the  same  theory 
as  the  more  barbareus  savages  of  the  Oroonoko,  who  explained  it  to  Father 
Gumilla,  when  he  remonstrated  against  it.  *'  Father,*'  said  they,  *'you  do 
not  understand  our  custom,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  you  do  not  like  it. 
Women  know  how  to  bring  forth,  which  is  a  thing  that  we  do  not  know. 
When  they  sow  and  plant,  the  stalk  of  maize  produces  two  or  three  heads ; 
the  root  of  manioc,  two  or  three  baskets*  full ;  and  every  thing  multiplies 
in  like  manner.  Why  ?  Because  women  know  how  to  bring  forth,  and  to 
make  the  seeds  and  roots  bring  forth  also.**  The  women  also  spun  and 
wove  cotton  cloths.  Having  taken  the  cotton  from  the  pod,  they  pulled 
it  abroad ;  no  distaff  was  used,  the  spindle  was  about  a  foot  long  and  a 
finger  thick ;  it  was  passed  tlux)ugh  a  little  ball,  and  fiastened  the  thread  to 
the  top ;  this  they  twisted  between  their  hands,  and  sent  spinning  into  tbe 
air,  and  could  do  it  as  they  walked.  In  this  manner  they  made  cords 
strong  enough  for  their  hammocks,  and  likewise  so  fine  a  thread,  that  a 
waistcoat  woven  with  it,  which  De  Lery  took  to  France,  was  mistaken 
there  for  silk.  The  women  were  also  skilful  potters,  and  glazed  the  in- 
side of  their  vessels  so  well  that  it  equalled  European  pottery.  Earthen 
ware  was  in  common  use  among  the  savages ;  and  I^ry  remarks  that  in 
this  respect  they  were  better  off  tlian  the  French  peasantry,  who  fed  from 
trenchers  and  wooden  bowls.  They  also  made  baskets  of  wicker-work 
and  straw.  They  were  grateful  for  favours,  and  hospitable  to  strangers, 
but  unfeeling  to  the  sick ;  and  when  they  thought  the  case  hopeless,  ne- 
glected to  give  them  food,  so  that  many  died  more  from  want  than  from 
disease.  Sometimes  they  carried  them  to  be  buried  before  they  were  dead, 
and  some  have  recovered  after  having  been  taken  down  from  their  ham- 
mocks to  be  interred.  The  corpse  had  all  its  Umbs  tied  fast,  that  tbe  dead 
man  might  not  get  up  and  pester  his  friends  with  his  visits ;  and  whoever 
had  any  thing  belonging  to  the  defunct,  produced  it,  that  it  might  be 
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buried  with  him,  ]est  he  should  come  and  claim  it.  Provisions  were  buried 
with  the  dead,  from  a  superstitions  belief  that  otherwise  the  Anhanga^  or 
evil  spirit,  would  come  and  devonr  the  dead.  The  Tupinambas  are  all 
stout,  robust,  and  healthy  ;  but  were  wont  to  go  entirely  naked,  nor  could 
be  persuaded  to  put  on  clothes,  which  they  riewed  as  an  unnecessary  en- 
cumbrance. The  frequency  of  removals  was  a  great  hindrance  to  their 
improvement.  When  their  palm-thatched  lodges  decayed,  they  never 
thought  of  repairing  them,  but  migrated  immediately  to  another  spot,  from 
a  persuasion  that  a  change  of  abode  was  essential  to  health,  and  that  they 
should  be  destroyed  if  they  departed  from  the  custom  of  their  forefathers. 
Thoughtless  and  improrident,  they  laid  up  nothing  for  the  morrow,  but 
spent  freely  what  nature  and  their  own  imperfect  industry  laid  to  their 
hand.  They  were  surprised  at  Europeans  coming  so  far  to  their  country 
in  order  to  make  fortunes  for  themselves  or  their  children,  and  could  not 
understand  what  possible  motives  could  induce  them  to  leave  home,  and 
cut  down  Brazil  wood. 

Mr  Koster  gives  the  following  account  of  the  ciganoes,  or  gypsies  of 
Brazil :  *'  I  frequently  heard  of  these  people,  but  never  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  any  of  them.  Parties  of  ciganoes  were  in  the  habit  of  appearing 
formerly  once  every  year  at  the  village  of  Pasmado  and  other  places  in  that 
port  of  the  country ;  but  the  late  governor  of  the  province  was  inimical  to 
them,  and  attempts  having  been  made  to  apprehend  some  of  them,  their 
visits  were  discontinued.  They  are  represented  as  being  a  people  of  a 
brownish  caste,  with  features  which  resemble  those  of  white  persons,  and 
as  being  tall  and  handsome.  They  wander  from  place  to  place  in  parties 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  exchanging,  buying,  and  selling  horses,  and 
gold  and  silver  trinkets.  The  women  travel  on  horseback,  sitting  between 
the  panniers  of  the  loaded  horses,  and  the  young  ones  are  placed  witliin 
the  panniers  among  the  baggage.  The  men  are  excellent  horsemen,  and 
although  the  packhorses  may  be  overburthened,  these  fellows  will  only 
accommodate  matters  by  riding  slowly  upon  their  own  horses,  and  never 
think  of  dividing  the  loads  more  equally ;  but  they  preserve  themselves 
and  the  animals  upon  which  they  ride,  quite  unencumbered.  They  are 
said  to  be  unmindful  of  all  religious  observances,  and  never  to  hear  mass 
or  confess  their  sins.  It  is  likewise  said,  that  they  never  marry  out  of  their 
own  nation.** 

Although  most  of  the  Brazilian  tribes  have  been  gradually  extirpated  by 
their  incessant  wars  with  each  other  and  with  the  Portuguese,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  European  vir^s  and  diseases,  and  especially  by  the  inhuman 
system  of  an  internal  slave-trade  carried  on  for  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half ;  and  although  many  tribes  then  existing  have  now  withdrawn  far  into 
the  interior,  living  in  a  state  of  ferocious  independence,  yet  a  considerable 
portion  of  Indians  still  remain  under  Portuguese  jurisdiction.  Upon  these  a 
considerable  change  has  been  produced  by  the  address,  perseverance,  and 
unremitting  labour  of  the  Jesuits.  Their  cannibal  feasts  are  now  laid 
aside, — ^their  manners  are  comparatively  mild  and  civilized, — Indian  slavery 
is  now  abolished, — ^the  natives  have  been  raised  to  a  political  level  with  the 
whites, — ^villages  of  reclaimed  savages  are  increasing, — and  though  their 
Portuguese  neighbours  and  teachers  are  by  no  means  the  fittest  persons  in 
the  world  to  instruct,  enlighten,  or  improve  them,  by  precept  or  example, 
yet  a  modem  Brazilian  Indian  is  a  very  different  being  in  many  respects 
from  his  ancestors  of  the  17th  century. 

Creoks,^     The  character,  mannei'S,  and  customs,  of  the   Portuguese 
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palace  square,  and  is  the  fashionable  promenade  in  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
and  the  landing-place  for  all  boats  coming  off  from  the  yessels  in  the  har« 
hour ;  there  are  no  wharfs  bnilt  out,  but  all  vessels  must  lie  in  the  stream. 
Water  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  is  brought  from  the  neighbouring  hilb 
by  aqueducts,  but  in  dry  weather  the  supply  is  rather  scanty.  Provisions 
are  plentiful,  but  very  indifferent  in  quality.  The  inns  and  public-houses 
are  destitute  of  accommodation,  and  house-rents  are  as  high  as  in  London. 
The  city  is  gradually  extending,  by  the  erection  of  public  and  private 
buildings ;  merchants  and  tradesmen  of  every  description  appear  to  be 
busily  employed,  and  all  classes  display  an  unbounded  propensity  to  mirth 
and  pleasure.  Rio  is  estimated  to  contain  200,000  inhabitants,  including 
slaves,  which  are  in  the  proportion  of  six  to  one  freeman ;  10,000  are  said 
to  be  imported  here  annually.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  well  pro- 
tected by  batteries  on  the  rock  in  the  middle.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  bat- 
teries, a  French  fleet  entered,  during  the  succession  war  in  1711,  com- 
manded by  the  celebrated  admiral  Duguy  Trouin,  who,  with  the  most 
daring  valour,  led  his  ships  through  all  the  range  of  batteries  which  de- 
fended the  entrance,  and  carried  the  place  by  storm  :  but  at  the  peace  of 
Utrecht  it  was  restored  to  its  former  possessors.  Rio,  according  to  Cap- 
tain Lindley,  is  situated  in  43'  39'  45^'  W.  long,  and  22«  54"  50^  S.  lat. 

St  Salvador,  or  Bahia,"]  This  city  is  now  generally  called  Bahia^ 
and  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  noble  Bay  of  Todos  Santos,  hav- 
ing the  continent  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  island  of  Itamarca,  on  the  left 
buid.  The  entrance  is  3  leagues  wide ;  and  the  bay  extends  a  whole 
degree  to  the  northward  and  westward,  and  branches  inland  in  every  direc- 
tion, with  deep  water  every  where,  and  many  navigable  rivers  discharging 
themselves  into  it.  Here  the  united  shipping  of  the  globe  might  cast 
anchor  and  be  fully  accommodated ;  while  above  100  islets  diversify  the 
surface  of  this  little  Mediterranean.  The  city  is  founded  on  a  rocky  and 
uneven  situation,  in  many  places  rising  600  feet  above  the  sea,  and  mostly 
impracticable  for  carriages,  whence  the  chief  people  go  in  palankeens,  car- 
ried by  two  negroes  on  their  shoulders.  The  city  faces  the  bay  on  the 
light,  and  has  a  single  street  parallel  to  the  beach.  It  is  strongly  fortified 
both  by  nature  and  art,  but  the  garrison  and  artillery  are  often  inadequate. 
Its  principal  defence  at  present  is  a  small  fort  situated  on  a  small  rocky 
bank,  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  shore.  The  shipping,  by 
lying  between  this  fort  and  the  city,  are  placed  under  its  protection.  The 
passes  leading  inland,  to  the  N.  and  S.,  are  also  defended  by  two  forts. 
Ships  of  war  are  constantly  building ;  but  as  the  dock-yard  admits  only 
one  at  a  time,  the  augmentation  cannot  be  very  rapid.  The  houses  of  the 
city  itself,  independent  of  the  suburbs,  are  upwards  of  2,000  chiefly  of 
stone,  but  they  are  by  no  means  beautiful ;  those  even  of  the  most  opulent, 
having  a  dull  dirty  appearance  from  the  street ;  while  those  of  the  lowest 
rank  are  composed  of  tiles  open  to  the  roof,  and  have  wooden  unpainted 
lattices  instead  of  windows.  The  streets  are  narrow,  dirty,  and  ill-paved. 
The  most  magnificent  structures  are  the  churches  and  public  offices.  The 
church  of  the  ex-Jesuits  is  the  most  magnificent  edifice  in  the  whole  city, 
being  entirely  built  of  European  marble,  while  every  species  of  ornament 
is  lavished  on  its  interior.  The  population  of  the  city  and  suburbs  is  esti- 
mated at  100,000 ;  30,000  of  whom  are  whites ;  30,000  mulattoes ;  and 
40,000  negroes.  The  commerce  of  this  city  is  very  extensive.  It  is  the 
centre  of  all  the  trade  of  these  districts,  and  the  medium  through  which 
ihey  transmit  and  receive  commodities  to  and  from  Europe.     The  trade  to 
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the  more  dktant  provnioeB  of  Brazil  is  also  considerable,  particolaTly  that 
to  the  soathem  pronnces  of  Rio  Grande.  The  European  com moili ties 
earned  thither,  are  disposed  of  not  only  to  the  Portagnese  inhabitants,  but 
also  to  the  Spaniarda  of  Monte  Video  and  Maldonado  ;  and  the  vessek  in 
letniB  hnag  dried  hides  and  beef,  the  produce  of  the  vast  meadows  which 
extend  in  the  ncinity  of  these  settlements.  W.  long.  38"  32^  30*,  and  S. 
Uu  ir  56'- 

I    Paiuai^ucaJ^  This  is  a  city  of  considerable  size  and  importance.     Tho 
name  ia  derived  firom  the  Portagnese  term  Inferno  bokko^  signifying  *  the 
month  of  bell,'— 4he  entrance  of  its  harbonr  being  fiill   of   concealed 
rocks  and  shoals.    It  was  called  Reciffa  by  the  Portagnese,  a  word  de^ 
noting  a  harbonr  or  receptacle, — a  natural  opening  in  the  reef  which  runs 
along  the  coast  having  formed  here  a  harbour.     This  city,  after  its  capture 
by  the  Dutch  in  1630,  became  the  capital  of  their  Brazilian  conquests,  and 
the  residence  of  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  and  was  greatly  enlarged,  beau- 
tified, and  strengthened  by  him.     The  princely  gardens  into  which,  with 
eharacteristic  grandeur,  he  had  transplanted  full  grown  trees,  have  disap- 
peared ;  but  other  works  remain,  and  among  them  the  two  bridges  which 
connected  the  different  quarters  of  the  city,  and  were  the  first  erected  in 
Brazil.     The  present  population  is  estimated  at  60,000 ;  and  it  is  encreas- 
ing  so  rapidly  that  new  houses  are  building  whereyer  space  can  be  found. 
It  labours,  however,  under  a  deficiency  of  fresh  water,  which  is  brought 
thither  from  Olinda,  a  league  distant,  or  from  Cape  Varibe,  by  canoes. 
The  town  much  resembles  one  of  the  provincial  cities  of  Portugal — ^un- 
glazed   windows,  balconies,  and  lattices — shops   without  windows^^the 
houses  lofty,  and  the  ground  floors  occupied  as  warehouses,  or  stables,  or 
cellars^-^equares,  churches,  and  convents  in  abundance.     Increased  wealth, 
and  frequent  intercourse  with  strangers  are  here  producing  a  rapid  change 
of  manners.     Formerly,  in  Pemambuco,  one  member  of  every  family,  at 
least,  was  a  friar ;  but  now  (says  Koster)  children  are  brought  up  to  tmde 
^-to  the  army-— to  any  thing  rather  than  to  a  monastic  life.     Such  is  the 
change  produced  in  Pemambuco,  since  the  treaty  of  1810.     W.  long.  35^ 
16';  S.  lat.8*5'. 

Pllla  Iiica,2  This  is  one  of  the  most  singularly  situated  places,  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  *'  Nothing  less  powerful  than  the  love  of  gold," 
observes  Mr  Luccock,  "  could  have  raised  a  large  town  on  such  a  spot." 
The  environs,  unlike  those  of  opulent  towns  in  general,  exhibit  few  signs 
of  cultivation :  not  an  acre  of  good  pasture,  nor  an  inclosure  of  any  kind, 
is  to  be  seen.  Yet,  though  hidden  in  a  narrow  defile,  and  surrounded  by 
mountains  and  unfruitfal  stony  campos,  it  has  always  been  a  favourite  spot 
to  which  not  only  Paulistas,  but  Portuguese  have  resorted  in  great  num^ 
hers.  No  other  toWn  in  the  interior  of  Brazil,  according  to  Dr  Von  Spix, 
has  so  brisk  a  trade.  Besides  the  road  to  the  capital  and  that  by  way  of 
St  Joao  d'el  Rey  to  St  Paula,  there  are  roads  by  Minas  Novas  to  Bahia, 
and  by  St  Romao,  Tejuco,  and  Malhada,  to  Paracutu,  Goyaz,  and  Matto 
Grosso.  Almost  every  week,  large  convoys  set  out  with  the  productions 
of  the  country,  cotton,  hides,  marmalade,  cheeses,  precious  stones,  bars  of 
gold,  &c. ;  bringing  back,  in  exchange,  from  the  capital,  salt,  wines,  calicoes, 
handkerchiefs,  hams,  iron-ware,  and  new  negroes,  to  be  employed  in  gold- 
washings,  &c.  "  Till  lately,"  says  Mr  Luccock,  "  it  enjoyed  almost  ex- 
clusively the  trade  of  Goyaz  and  Cuiaba,  which  it  now  divides  with  St 
John  d'el  Rey."  Almost  all  kinds  of  trades  are  carried  on  here  ;  the  prin* 
dpal  ara  saddlers,  tinmen,  and  blacksmiths ;  there  are  likewise  manufac- 
VI.  2  c 
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tones  of  ganpowder,  hats,  and  pottery.  Thera  are  no  goldsmltliSy  that 
trade  being  prohibited.  From  the  steepness  of  the  streets,  wheel-car- 
riages would  be  almost  as  useless  here  as  in  Venice.  As  a  substitute  for 
them,  a  large  vehicle  like  a  sedan  is  used,  carried  by  mules,  instead  of  men  ; 
the  workmanship  is  very  clumsy.  Owing,  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  to 
the  temperate  climate,  the  people  of  this  country  are  represented  by  Mr 
Luccock  as  advanced  a  few  steps  in  industry  beyond  most  of  their  country- 
men. "  They  spin  and  weave  wool,  worsted,  and  cotton  ;  but  their  man- 
ufisctories  are  purely  domestic ;  their  implements  and  modes  of  using  them» 
of  the  oldest  and  most  unimproved  description.  Perhaps,  when  the  rage 
of  mining  is  over,  this  district  might  become  more  wealthy  from  commer- 
cial establishments,  of  which  these  are  the  embryo,  than  from  all  the  gold 
which  it  has  ever  collected.  This,  however,  will  be  thought  by  some  an 
extravagant  estimate  of  the  value  of  manufiutures,  when  it  is  known  that, 
in  little  more  than  a  hundred  years,  accordmg  to  the  entries  at  the  smelt- 
ing house  of  Villa  Rica,  this  place  alone  has  sent  into  circulation  more  than 
two  millions  qf  pounds  troy  weight  of  gold.  When  to  this  mass  is  added 
what  has  been  issued  from  other  places,  may  it  not  naturally  be  asked, — 
Where  is  it  now  ?"  The  population  of  Villa  Rica  is  stated  by  Dr  Von 
Spix  (1818)  at  8,500  souls ;  a  very  low  number  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  the  houses,  on  the  supposition  that  all  are  occupied. 
Other  cities  of  importance  are  as  follows  : 


Belim,  or  Para,  W.  long,  of  Greenwich  48^  V  SO'  S.  lat 

St  Louis  de  Maranhao,  do.  43<'  ^O'  W.,  2^  32'  S. 

Siara,  38'  23'  W.  of  do.  (Paranaiba)  3°  31'  S. 

Cachoeira,  (Province  of  Bahia,) 

Porto  Alegre,  .  •  •  - 

Alagoas,  .... 

Cuiaba,  (Province  of  Mattogrosso,)  56'  2^  W.  15*  33'  S. 

St  Pedro,  .... 

St  Paulo,  .... 

Camita, .  •  .  •  • 

Sahara,  •  •  •  .  . 

Villa  Boa,  (Province  of  Groiaz,) 

Seregippe  del  Rey, 

Santarem, 

Cachias,  (Province  of  Maranhao,) 

Santos,  (Province  of  St  Paulo,) 

Villa  Bella,  (Province  of  Mattogrosso,) 

Tejuco,  .  •  •  • 

Paraiba,  35«  30'  W.,  6*  40^  S.  lat. 

Olinda,  (Province  of  Pemambuco,)  35'  15'  W.,  8'  2'  S.  lat. 

Piauhy,  ^Province  Piauhy,) 

Natat,  (Province  of  Rio  Grande,) 

Groiana,  (Province  of  Rio  Grande,) 

Cividad  La  T^ctoria,  (Espiritu  Suito) 

Rio  Negro,  (Portuguese  Guiana,) 

Porto  Seguro  (Porto  Seguro,) 

San  Catharine,^  Before  dismissing  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  will  be 
proper  to  give  a  short  description  of  tie  isUuid  of  San  Catharine,  as  it  ia 
now,  by  the  late  treaty  of  1810,  declared  a  free  port  for  British  commBrea, 
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tad  in  which  British  merchants  may  aetUe  and  pnctlte  their  religion  with- 
out molestation.  This  island  lies  off  the  coast  of  Braanl  and  province  of 
St  VincentSy  being  separated  from  the  main  land  hy  a  narrow  channel,  in 
some  places  not  half  a  leagae  broad.  Its  breadth  from  £.  to  W.  is  only 
tv«ro  leagnes ;  bnt  from  N.  to  S.  it  extends  8  lei^es, — the  north  point 
(according  to  the  manuscript  charts  seen  by  Captain  Lindley)  in  W.  long. 
47'*  36^  and  the  S.  point  in  47*'  43' ;  the  latitude  of  the  island  itself  is  27* 
4(y  S.  The  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  and  produces  rice,  maize,  manioc* 
excellent  coffee^  oranges  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  a  variety  of 
other  fruits.  Sugar  and  indigo  are  also  produced,  bnt  in  small  quantities. 
The  palm-trees,  seen  in  all  directions,  have  a  very  pleasing  effect.  The 
surrounding  seas  produce  an  abundant  supply  of  fish.  The  island  with  ita 
dependencies,  is  estimated  to  contain  30,000  inhabitants ;  and  is  defended 
hy  &ye  fortresses,  of  which  the  most  considerable  is  Santa  Cruz,  The 
capital,  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  its  eastern  shore ;  and  its  port, 
which  ia  guarded  by  the  fort  of  Santa  Cruz,  may  be  entered  by  ships  of 
300  tons  burden.  The  town  consists  of  scTeral  streets,  and  contains  about 
6,000  inhabitants.  The  houses  are  well-built,  being  generally  from  two 
to  three  stories  high,  with  wooden  floors,  and  provided  with  neat  gardens, 
well-stocked  with  excellent  vegetables  and  flowers.  From  its  situation 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Plata  on  one  side,  and  the  opulent  capital  of  Rio 
Janeiro  on  the  other,  it  ia  admirably  calculated  for  becoming  the  emporium 
of  an  extensive  commerce. 
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•ay  that  either  of  these  etatements  is  correct,  having  do  data  bat  the  aathor- 
ity  of  Balbi  in  the  one,  and  the  repoit  of  the  American  commissionen  in 
the  other.  Our  opinion,  however,  is  that  both  are  very  vague  estimates, 
and  that  till  we  have  some  better  statements  than  these,  we  mast  rest  con- 
tented with  our  present  ignorance,  and  more  accurate  accoanta  we  are  not 
likely  to  obtain,  till  some  regular  vigorous  system  of  government  shall  have 
been  consolidated  in  Spanish  South  America. 


CHAP.  1 HISTORY. 

The  accidental  discovery  of  the  coast  of  Brazil  by  Alvarez  de  Cabral,  in 
his  way  to  India,  in  1500,  paved  the  way  for  exploring  the  continent  of 
South  America*     The  year  following,  its  eastern  shore  was  coasted  by 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  as  far  as  52°  S.  lat.,  but  he  was  compelled  by  the  cold 
and  tempestuous  weather  to  retire  to  Lisbon  without  making  any  impor- 
tant discovery.     In  1516,  the  entrance  of  the  great  river  La  Plata  waa 
first  discovered  by  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis,  who  communicated  his  own  name 
to  the  stream.     Fearful  of  venturing  too  far  up  the  river  with  his  little 
squadron  of  three  ships,  as  the  navigation  seemed  both  dangerous  and  dif- 
ficult, he  sailed  along  its  northern  shore  in  his  long-boat,  and  discovering 
some  savages  on  the  beach,  who,  by  tlieir  gestures  and  signs  seemed  to 
invite  him  on  shore,  he  imprudently  landed  with  a  few  men,  without  tak- 
ing proper  precautions  for  his  safety,  whereupon  he  and  his  followers  were 
immediately  killed  and  devoured  by  the  Indians,  within  sight  of  their  com- 
panions, who  remained  in  the  boat,  but  who  were  unable  to  render  them 
any  assistance.     Such  was  the  unhappy  fate  of  De  Solis,  the  first  discoverer 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  which  ought,  in  justice  to  his  memory,  to  have  re- 
tained his  name ;  the  banks  of  the  river  whose  magnificent  entrance  he 
found,  neither  afforded  him  a  grave  nor  a  monument. 

The  Portuguese,  who  had  heard  of  the  immense  riches  of  Peru,  and 
were  now  in  possession  of  the  Brazilian  coast,  attempted  to  explore  this 
country  by  an  overland  march  from  Brazil.  The  attempt  proved  imsnc- 
cessful  and  disastrous ;  for  after  having  penetrated  into  Peru,  and  collected 
a  considerable  mass  of  the  precious  metals,  their  commander  Garcia  waa 
massacred,  with  all  his  companions,  by  the  Indians,  after  they  had  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Paraguay  on  their  return  to  Brazil.  This  misfortune  waa 
succeeded  by  another.  A  party  of  Portuguese  who  had  been  sent  in  con- 
sequence of  the  first  intelligence  of  the  success  of  Grarciat  to  reinforce  him, 
and  form  a  settlement  on  the  Pliraguay,  found  it  impoasibe  to  proceed 
from  the  determined  opposition  of  the  natives,  and  after  losing  their  com- 
mander and  several  men,  they  retreated  towards  the  Parana,  in  attempting 
to  cross  which  most  of  them  were  drowned. 

Cahot**  Kxpedition.']  No  further  attempt  was  made,  either  to  conquer 
or  colonize  thb  quarter  of  South  America,  till  1526,  when  Sebastian  Cabot, 
grand  pilot  of  Castile,  who  had  been  despatched  by  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
to  sail  round  the  recently-discovered  straits  of  Magellan,  anchored  in  the 
river  La  Plata,  then  called  the  Rio  de  Solis,  near  the  islands  of  San  Gabri- 
el. Having  received  flattering  accounts  of  the  riches  and  beauty  of  thia 
country  from  some  Spaniards  who  had  served  under  De  Solis,  he  immedi- 
ately abandoned  the  original  object  of  the  expedition,  and  determined  to 
proceed  up  the  river.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  of  one  of  his  o^taina 
to  explore  the  river  Uraguay,  which  he  took  for  the  true  river  of  De  Soli^ 
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he  proceeded  up  the  Paransu  and  built  a  small  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Tercero,  or  Carcarana,  which  he  garrisoned  with  60  soldiers,  and  called 
Sania  JEspiriiu^  He  then  ascended  the  river  as  high  as  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Paraguay  and  Parana.  As  the  latter  appeared  to  lead  in  a  di- 
rection towards  Brazil,  he  left  it,  and  proceeded  34  leagues  up  the  former 
river,  where  he  first  found  an  agricultural  tribe,  who  knew  how  to  defend, 
•a  well  as  to  cuItiTate  their  lands.  Hairing  something  to  fight  for,  they 
fought  BO  well,  that,  after  having  25  of  his  men  killed,  and  three  taken 
prisoners,  he  could  advance  no  further,  and  was  obliged  to  return  to  his 
fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Carcarana.  Having,  however,  obtained  some  gold 
snd  ulver  from  the  Indians  on  the  Parana,  in  exchange  for  some  European 
trifles,  and  beltering  these  to  be  the  produce  of  the  country,  he  changed 
the  name  of  the  river  from  Rio  de  Solis,  to  the  i2SJo  de  la  Plata^  or  *  River 
of  Plate.'  Bnt  he  was  wrong  in  giving  the  river  this  appellation,  for  the 
gold  and  silver  which  he  obtained  from  the  natives  was  not  the  produce  of 
the  country,  bnt  of  Peru,  into  which  the  Indians  of  this  quarter  had  made 
a  plundering  excursion  in  the  reign  of  Huayna  Capac,  father  of  Atahualpa. 
Tliese  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  were  imqaediately  sent  byCabot,  to  his  mas- 
ter the  empercnr  Charles  V.,  who  was  so  delighted  with  this  anticipation  of 
future  wealth,  that  he  ordered  a  great  armament  to  be  immediately  fitted 
out  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the  country,  and  approved  of  Cabot's  con* 
duct  in  deviating  from  his  original  instructions. 

Mendoxas  EatpediiionJ]  Six  years,  however,  elapsed,  before  it  was 
ready  for  sea ;  and  during  that  time,  the  fort  of  Santa  Espiritn  was  de- 
stroyed, and  the  country  entirely  evacuated  by  Cabot  and  ins  Spanish 
companions,  after  they  had  remained  in  it  above  five  years.  The  arma- 
ment at  length  arrived  in  the  mouth  of  the  Plata,  under  the  command  of 
Mendosa,  who  having  amassed  great  wealth  at  the  sackage  of  Rome, 
still  thirsted  for  more,  and  expected  to  obtain  treasures  equal  to  those 
of  Solomon,  in  this  quarter.  This  fleet  carried  out  72  horses,  2,500 
Spaniards,  and  150  Germans.  Mendoza's  first  care  was  to  select  a 
proper  place  for  a  settlement ;  and  having  fixed  upon  a  spot  on  the  south 
aide  of  the  river,  he  there  foonded  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  2d  of 
February,  1535.  The  natives,  who  at  first  supplied  them  with  provisions, 
and  seemed  well  disposed  towards  them,  soon  evinced  a  determined  hostili- 
ty to  the  settlers.  They  massacred  every  European  whom  they  found 
straggling  in  the  country,  and  even  attacked  the  city,  killed  30  Spaniards, 
and  burnt  the  houses.  Compelled  by  this  opposition,  and  the  ravages  of 
disease  and  famine,  which  had  shown  themselves  in  the  colony,  to  abandon 
the  new  settlement,  Mendoza  proceeded  up  the  river.  Having  rebuilt 
Cabot's  fort  of  Santa  Espiritn,  and  named  it  Buena  Esperanza,  he  des- 
patched his  lieutenant  Ayolas  up  the  river,  with  three  barks  well-armed ; 
and  ordered  him,  if  he  did  not  return  witliin  four  months,  to  transmit  an 
account  of  his  operations  and  discoveries.  Mendoza,  soon  after,  fell  dan- 
gerously ill ;  and  naming  Ayolas  his  successor  in  the  government,  embaric- 
ed  for  Spun,  but  died  on  his  voyage,  after  having  expended  40,000  ducats 
in  the  expedition. 

j^yoUu*t  Goifemment.^  Ayolas  pushed  up  the  river,  and  treated  ami- 
cably with  all  the  natives  whom  he  met  with,  till  he  came  to  the  25th  de- 
gree of  S.  lat.,  where  the  Indians  declined  all  kind  of  intercourse  with  the 
Spaniards,  whereupon  he  landed  his  troops  and  attacked  the  natives,  who 
were  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  Here  Ayolas  built  a  small  fort,  which 
he  named  Assumption,  from  the  day  on  which  the  battle  was  fought,  being 
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f  c  s.   f  ArnmaL  I5S8.    IVoceeding  farther  on  his  voyBge,  be  lancled 
^^^de^elmiM,  in  2V  ^  S.  lat. ;  where,  heing  asfmitNl  by  the 
*f        .     ^^  ^^gg^  irerB  several  nations  to  the  westward  who  possessed 
^""Tdsal  o/koJ**  •"^  silver,  he  resolved  to  go  in  quest  of  them ;  and, 
f  ^^  bis  brigtaidaea  under  the  command  of  Irak,  with  orders  to  wait 
^^maotbt  till  his  retom,  he  penetrated  westward  to  the  Chimenioe  and 
cluLaikos  IndiaoB,  saw  the  richness  of  their  country,  but  was  unable  to  re- 
duce tbsni,  and  letnmed  back  to  Candelaria,  designing  to  return  with  a 
greats  /ores,  but,  on  his  attempting  to  form  a  settlement  among  die  Pkya- 
g^B^  tie  vicmity  of  Candelaria,  he  was  surprised  and  slain  with  all  his 

/olJoweri. 
Iraia**  GovernmenL']    During  these  operationB  on  the  Upper  Paraguay, 

die  colonies  on  the  La  Plata  were  suffering  all  the  horrors  of  famine.  Their 
injudicious  and  tyrannical  conduct  towards  the  natives,  aroused  their  indig- 
nation, and  the  Spaniards  were  expelled  from  the  fort  of  Buena  Esperanza. 
Three  vessels,  in  the  meantime,  arrived  from  Spain  with  reinforcements, 
under  Cabrera,  who  brought  out  a  commission  appointing  Ayolas  governor 
gnd  captain  general  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  with  a  carte  blanche,  empower- 
ing the  setders  to  elect  a  governor  in  case  of  the  death  of  Ayolas.  Irala 
was  accordingly  chosen  governor,  at  Assumption,  in  August,  1538.  At 
this  meedng,  it  was  resolved  to  abandon  Buenos  Ayres,  and  to  concentrate 
all  their  strength  at  Assumption,  which  had  already  assumed  the  semblance 
of  a  city.  But  of  3000  Europeans  who  had  entered  the  PUta,  acarce- 
ly  600  now  remained  to  compose  the  population  of  Assumption.  These* 
however,  were  soon  reinforced  with  400  Spaniards  under  Cabeza  de  Va- 
ca,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  emperor  to  supersede  IraUu  Cabeza  de 
Vaca's  measures  were  wise  and  prudent ;  and  by  firmness,  combined  with 
mildness  and  decision,  he  repressed  the  insolence  of  those  more  fierce  and 
savage  tribes,  who  were  always  committing  hostilities  against  the  setdera. 
Farther  discoveries  were  now  prosecuted  on  the  Paraguay.  Cabesa  de 
Vaca  advanced  towards  the  source  of  that  stream,  and  anchored  at  the 
mouth  of  the  marsh  of  Xarayes  in  17*  5^  S.  Proceedmg  westward,  he 
fell  in  with  several  tribes,  among  whom  he  found  a  great  deal  of  wrought 
gold  and  silver,  but  was  unable  to  discover  whence  they  got  it;  but 
the  fatigues  which  the  Spaniards  endured  in  this  long  expedidon,  com- 
bined with  want  of  provisions,  and  their  usual  concomitant  sickness,  raised 
a  spirit  of  discontent  among  the  adventurers.  Their  discontent  was  in- 
creased by  the  humane  and  upright  conduct  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca  towards  the 
nadves,  and  his  determined  firmness  in  resisting  the  avarice  and  tyranny  of 
his  men,  who  now  became  the  partisans  of  Irala,  and  determined  on  his 
removal.  He  was  accordingly  seized  on  the  26th  April,  1544,  and  sent 
prisoner  to  Spain,  loaded  with  a  multitude  of  grievous  accusadons,  which 
were  never  proved.  According  to  the  usual  delay  of  justice  in  that  coun- 
try, Cabeza  de  Vaca  was  detained  alKJkit  eight  years  at  the  court  before  bis 
cause  was  tried ;  he  was  then  acquitted  of  all  the  charges  brought  against 
him,  but  he  was  neither  reinstated  in  his  government,  nor  indemnified  for 
the  losses  which  he  had  sustained.  Irala,  who  had  now  resumed  the  go- 
veramenty  resolved  to  renew  the  attempt  in  which  two  of  his  predecessors 
had  failed ;  and  setting  om  with  an  armament  of  7  brigantines,  ^0  can- 
non, 350  Spaniards,  and  2000  subjugated  Indians  from  Assumption,  he  ar- 
rived at  Puerto  de  los  Reyes ;  whence  striking  to  the  westward,  after  a 
long  and  painful  march  of  nearly  400  leagues,  they  reached  the  banks  of 
die  Upper  Pilcomayo,  on  the  frontiers  of  Peru,  the  governor  of  which  the 
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Hcoitiftto  GMCft,  who  faiui  laUly  quashed  the  rebellion  of  the  Kzarros, 
knowing  that  gold  was  the  sole  object  of  Ixala's  long  tnarcb,  sent  him  as 
nnieh  of  that  metal,  unknown  to  his  soldiers,  bm  induced  him  to  return* 
This  expedition  ascertained  the  nature  of  the  country  between  Pern  and 
Paraguay,  and  that  it  contained  no  mines  of  gold  or  silver,  as  was  fondly 
expected  by  this  band  of  adventurers.  Irala  was  confirmed  in  his  govern- 
ment in  1647  ;  and  the  Indians'  lands  were  divided  among  the  conquerorsy 
under  the  title  of  enamiendas.  Assumption  was  made  a  bishopric ;  and 
Buenos  Ayres  was  rebuilt.  But  die  number  of  Indians  already  reduced  or 
convened,  waa  too  small  to  supply  all  the  Spaniards  who  thought  proper 
to  claim  their  services,  and  detachments  were  sent  out  to  discover  the  most 
proper  places  for  encomiendas,  and  to  enslave  the  natives.  With  this 
view,  Cividad  Real  was  founded  in  the  province  of  Guayra,  where  40,000 
Indians  were  trained  to  habits  of  servitude ;  and  a  few  years  after,  Santa 
Cruz  de  la  Sierra  was  established  in  Los  Chiquitos,  where  60,000  Indians 
were  reduced  to  the  same  state.  Both  of  these  towns  are  now  abandoned, 
and  the  new  city  of  Santa  Crua  de  la  Sierra,  140  miles  to  the  N.  of  the  old 
eity,  baa  been  founded.  Irala  died  in  1557,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son-in-law  Mendoza,  who  enjoyed  the  government  scarcely  a  year  when  he 
died.  After  his  death,  the  country  was  a  scene  of  contention ;  one  gover- 
nor refused  to  acknowledge  another,  and  the  supreme  government  was 
frequently  usurped  by  a  rebellious  chief ;  while  the  mother-country,  from 
its  distance  and  weakness,  was  hardly  able  to  restrain  the  excesses  and  dis- 
putes of  the  ferocious  settlers.  The  Indians  groaned  under  that  tyranny, 
and  were  hat  hastening  to  a  state  of  utter  annihilation,  had  not  the  perse- 
verance and  address  of  the  Jesuits,  supported  by  the  court  of  Madrid,  in- 
terposed to  avert  the  evil,  and  prevent  Paraguay  from  being  reduced  to  the 
state  of  an  uninhabited  desert. 

Labours  of  the  JesuiU.'^  It  was  in  1586  that  these  Jesuiu  first  ap- 
peared in  this  country,  though  previously  they  had  been  many  years  em- 
ployed in  propagating  Christianity  in  Brazil.  lleir  labours  were  for  a  time 
merely  confined  to  the  conversion  of  natives,  without  attempting  to  form 
any  permanent  establishment.  They  visited  many  of  the  Indian  towns  and 
haiDlets;  and,  following  the  wandering  Guaranies  through  their  woods, 
and  into  the  recesses  of  their  mountiuns,  disposed  many  of  them  to  receive 
the  gospel,  in  such  a  dreas  as  these  fothers  were  pleased  to  exhibit  it.  Their 
equipment  for  these  expeditions  was  strikingly  picturesque  and  simple :  a 
breviary,  a  cross  6  feet  high,  which  served  the  itinerant  for  a  staff,  a  flint 
and  steel,  and  a  few  converts  with  axes,  to  cut  through  the  woods,  and  to 
serve  as  guides,  interpreters,  and  fellow-labourers.  They  had  weapons 
against  wild  beasts,  but  no  fire-arms ;  and  even  the  Indian  comfort  of  a 
hammock  was  thought  an  unnecessary  luxury  for  the  missionary.  The 
province  of  Guayra,  reaching  from  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Parana  to  the 
then  undefined  borders  of  Brazil,  was  the  spot  first  chosen  by  this  frater- 
nity as  the  scene  of  their  labours.  Among  the  Indians  of  the  encomiendas, 
the  Jesuits  hoped  for  little  success,  as  the  conduct  of  their  oppressors  had 
exasperated  them  to  such  a  degree  as  to  prove  an  invincible  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  converting  them  to  a  religion  from  the  professors  of  which  they 
were  daily  and  constantly  enduring  the  most  flagrant  injustice  and  cruelty. 
The  Jesuits  indeed  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  Induias  from  the  pulpit  to  the 
Qtmoet  of  their  power,  and  with  such  zeal  as  made  every  white  man  in  die 
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colony  their  enem^.    Tli^y  ^  iheniMlvei  eaiiiei^t  ^  €oniT«re  the  inde* 
p«&detlt  natiTes,  taid  to  gather  in  their  flock  firoin  the  leai  frequented  fields 
of  the  tnatBh  and  the  wilderaees ;  bttl»  OTen  here^  the  perniciona  effects  of 
the  slave  system  fbllotred  them.     The  eDcomiendas  were  in  their  nature  a 
Sfrowing  evil ;  new  grants  of  tribes  were  eonstantly  issuing  from  every  go* 
vemor,  as  the  Spanish  population  was  always  incrsasing,  and  that  of  the 
Indians  melting  away,  while  a  t'egular  slave-trade,  of  the  ttme  African  stamps 
was  prosecuted  in  thoee  remote  and  low  regions  which  encomiendae  eould 
not  reach,  with  all  its  tisual  horrors  of  war  and  kidnapping.   Against  thes% 
in  1609,  Father  Torres,  the  provineinl  of  the  Jesuits,  obtained  a  royal 
edict  from  Madrid,  expressly  forbidding  the  Spaniards  to  make  war  against 
the  Indians,  unless  in  self-defence,  and  declaring  that  the  king  would  have 
none  hot  missionaries  employed  to  reduce  ^lem.     Happy  wonld  it  have 
been  fOr  Peru  and  Mexico,  if  snch  sentiolents  had  aetuated  the  Spanish 
government  at  the  time  of  their  discovery*     To  farther  these  benevolent 
objects,   the  Jesuits  were  empowered  by  the  same  instrument  to  col- 
lect their  converts  into  townships,  to  govern  them  independently  of  a 
town  or  fortress,  to  build  churches,  and,  abotre  all,  in  the  king's  name,  to 
resist  all  persons  who  might  attempt,  under  any  pretext  whatever^  to  sub- 
ject these  new  Christians  to  the  burden  of  persooal^service.  They  Were  ooly 
to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  and  to  be  coafeidered 
as  immediate  vassals.    This  power  Was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Philip  IIL 
and  his  successors ;  and  snch  was  the  zeal  and  labours  of  the  Jesuits,  that  ia 
$0  years  they  had  established  21  reductions  upon  the  Parana  and  Uragvay. 
The  greatest  enemies  of  the  Jesuits  were  the  olaf  nilealera,  who  used-  every 
scheme,  and  tried  every  means  to  thwart  them  in  their  benevolent  designs; 
sometimes  assuming  the  garb  of  volunteer  interpreters,  soaetimee  that  el 
Jesuits  themselves ;  and  when  the  natives  approached  them  as  friends,  they 
surprised  and  kidnapped  them.     All  the  other  orders  of  the  cleigy,  even 
the  bishops,  were  their  enemies  to  a  man ;  and  it  required  all  the  taleal, 
and  all  the  influence  of  this  formidable  fraternity,  to  sapfKirt  their  cause  at 
Madrid,  again8t_th.eJmited. voice  of  the  colonists  of  Paraguay*  Among  the 
Indians  {hemselves  they  encountered  great  opposition.   The  sadden  duusge 
from  a  roving  to  a  settled  life ;  from  the  alternations  of  hunting  and  repose, 
to  a  system  of  regular  daily  labour,  was  productive  at  first  of  a j^reat  mor* 
iaiity,  and  of  still  greater  alarm  among  their  new  converts*     Many  gciw 
^weary  of  the  restraints  imposed  upon  them,  ind  returned  to  their  woods, 
or  secretly  practised  the  rites  of  their  former  heathenism ;  others  avapeol- 
ed  the  missionaries  of  being  actuated  by  base  and  selfish  motives,— M>f  de- 
signing to  make  slaves  of  them  in  a  hew  and  more  ^foctual  way»  or,  by 
collecting  them  into  villages,  as  into  nets,  to  give  them  in  droves  to  the 
slave-dealers ;  some  of  the  more  ambitious  Indians,  observing  and  emml^- 
ing  the  power  which  these  fierthers  had  acquired  by  their  preachiag,  aet  up 
for  themselves  as  prophets  and  antichrists,  and  attempted  to  blend  then* 
ancient  superstitions  with  the  new  religion^*      One  circumatance^   how- 

'  Thrse  instanoei  occurred  in  which  individuals  aMuxned  the  name  of  the  Almif  bty ; 
and,  on  their  own  authority,  tiireatehed  the  converts  with  flns  from  heaven,  If  they  «d 
bot  quit  their  new  guides.  One  of  them  am^ied  ths  dostrloe  of  the  Trinitr  to  hlmaelf 
and  two  aMOciatee,  of  whom  he  tpake  as  his  emanations,  and  oonsuhstantial  with  him. 
Some  of  the  ancient  conjurers,  finding  their  craft  in  danger,  invented  new  and  more  in- 
teresting  ceremonies, — sacrifices  on  the  tops  df  mountains,  with  perpetual  lire,— - 
mradte,  rdhss,  female  votaries.  Others,  more  hold  and  sanffuimury,  had  reooime  te 
•pen  war ;  and  one  of  the  reductions  was  made  the  scene  of  a  massacre,  and  of  the  mar* 
tyrdom  of  a  Jcsalt. 
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evfr,Me«n«dt  wkiehy  though  it  at  fintUii«8lett6d  die  total  rtiin  of  lbeted«i> 
lions,  y^t  nltimately  gare  a  Btill  giraater  toomteocy  to  the  Mfie^  aad  which 
ia  one  of  the  moet  extiaordinary  eTents  in  the  histofy  of  Brazil  and  Pan- 
goay.  The  proTinto  of  Gnayra,  which  the  Jesaits  had  made  the  scene  of 
tStese  operations  in  hehalf  of  the  natiTes,  lay  contignons  to  the  Portognese 
colony  of  San  Paalo.  Properly  speaking,  howevert  no  limit  was  establish- 
ed  wfaaterer  between  Buragoay  and  Brazil ;  bat  the  Jesnits  poshing  east- 
wanl,  and  the  Paulists  westward,  they  encountered  on  a  sort  of  debatable 
grooad,  to  which  «ther  party  might  prefer  a  claim.  The  inhalutants  of 
tile  captaincv  of  San  Paulo  were  a  mixed  breed  of  Portugese  and  Tnpi 
*   **        or  Mestizoes,  bat  were  at  that  time  called  Mamalocs.     This  race 
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had  all  the  good  md  bad  qoalitaes  peeoliar  to  hack-settlers,  aad  paid  no  mora 
respect  to  the  laws  of  the  mother-country,  than  the  pork-eaters  and  Con- 
rears  des  Boii^  of  Upper  Canada,  to  the  charters  granted  to  their  rivals  in 
trade  by  his  Britannic  majesty.  Unhappily  for  &  Jesuits  and  their  con- 
verts, the  Paulists  had  always  looked  upon  this  country  as  belonging  to  ^X^» 
Portugal,  aad  more  pecaliariy  as  their  own  minjng^  uid  slairing-giround.^  /  \  j 
The  numerous  bodies  of  Indians  whom  the  Jesuits  had  co1TeCled"m  their  re- 
ductions were  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  booty  of  the  most  Taloable 
kind,  and  most  easy  aequisition.  The  circumstance  also,  of  the  Guarani  In- 
dians bdng  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Tupi  race — ^frora  which  the  Paulisto 
were  mat«rnally  deaeendad-^-opavatad  as  an  additicmal  motive  for  the  lat* 
ter  to  seize  and  enslave  the  former.     This  devastating  system  commenced 

Ja<1S§0.  Against  these  the  Jesnits  had  no  defend  in  tha  firs^  iontanGeb 
but  the  ineffBotwd  one  of  prayen  and  team,  and  a  useless  appeal  to  the 
symbols  aad  sanctions  of  Aeir  religion.    In  nine  months'  space»  1,500  \ 

Cjidiitian  Indkns  were  driven  for  sale  into  Brazil,  besides  a  for  greater      (,  '    -' 

"  number  who'were  butchered  for  attempting  to  resist,  or  who  dropped  down  y  |  •? 

dead  before  their  lErnfaTdrivers.     Hopeless  of  protection,  the  Jesuits  ami-  i 

gratad  with  their  flocks  beyond  the  Parana,  chased  by  the  PtaUsts,  and 
exposed  to  all  the  evils  of  hasty  flight,  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts,  famine, 
and  pestilence*  The  provinoe  of  Guayra,  containing  13  populous  redae- 
tiona,  was  ahandmied ;  aad  in  two  years'  time,  it  was  computed  that  above  .     )  .* 

60,000  converted  Indians  were  carried  off  into  alajrary...hy  the  Paulistsu 

~  TlwairSiiasteia  wera  'beheld  with  indiflerenee,  if  not  with  complacence,  by 
the  colonists ;  viewing  the  settlements  of  the  Jesuits  as  encroachments  on 
their  property,  they  rejected  their  earnest  and  repeated  entreaties  for  aid ; 
hut  they  aeon  fait  die  effiicta  of  their  imprudent  selfishness.  The  Phulists, 
disappomted  by  die  removal  of  the  missions,  advanced  with  the  same  hos- 
tile spirit  towards  the^/gicoroiflBdaa,  wastii^  the  lands,  aad  carrying  off  the 
IndiMis ;  and  die  citiee  of  CividaST  Real  and  Villa  Real  were  razed  to  the 
ground.  A  deputation  of  Jesuits  was  now  despatohed  te  Europe, 
who  advocated  the  causa  of  their  American  brethraa  with  sudi  a  warmth 
of  colouxii^  and  pcraavering  address,  as  procured  for  them,  from  the  court  ^ 
of  Spam,  in  1639,  a  decree  to  embody  and  ja;gi,iheir  Indian  adherrats  ia 
the  European  manner.  This  important  privilege  soon  restored  peace  and 
stability  to  the  reductions.  The  converts,  who  outnumbered  their  per- 
secutors, being  on  a  level  with  thepn  ia  arms,  and  led  on  by  Europeaas, 
soon  learned  to  resist  them ;  and  from  this  dme  the  reductions  became  in- 
dependent of  the  local  governments.  They  even  rendered  essential  assist- 
ance to  the  Spanish  governors  in  cases  of  emeigenoy ;  and  in  the  coarse  of 
a  long  and  furious  quarrel  between  the  governor  aud  bishop  of  I^raguay, 
the  Jesuits,  who  espoiued  the  cause  of  the  former,  brought  a  sufficient 
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army  into  the  field  to  counterlmlaiice  tbe  whole  forces  of  the  Spanish 
loDistB,  who  were  leagued  almost  to  a  man  in  behalf  of  the  prelate/ 

'  It  may  be  iuterestiiis  bere  to  describe  the  plan  panned  by  the  Jeiiiite  is  eraofdiz^ 
Ing  the  Soath.  Americans  :-^£ach  eetabliahment  or  reduction,  was  a  single  laive  plaia* 
tatlon,  cultivated  by  all  the  male  converts,  divided  into  gangs  according  to  their  sige 
and  strength,  under  the  Jesuit  rector  of  the  place,  who  was  assisted  by  overseers  taken 
firom  among  the  Indians  themselves.     Women  and  girls  were  employed  In  lighter  !»• 
hours,  and  in  different  manufactures  suited  to  their  sex.     The  cleverest  laids  wers 
brought  up  to  handicraft  trades,  formanvof  which,  where  imitation  only  was  required, 
the  Guaranles  had  a  natund  and  astonisning  aptitude.     The  unmarried  persons  wen 
regularly  mustered  to  their  labours  every  monung  by  the  sound  of  musical  instnimenta. 
With  married  persons,  and  those  children  wbo  were  too  voung  to  be  separated  from 
their  parents,  a  different  plan  was  pursued ;  each  father  of  a  familv,  insteiid  of  his  for- 
mer aUowanoe  of  food,  had  a  certain  portion  of  land,  which  he  tilled  on  his  own  aoooant 
on  those  days  when  the  order  did  not  require  his  services :  what  leisure  was  allowed 
for  this,  does  not  appear.     Tbe  whole  system  was  kind  and  indulgent;  and  in  ordinary 
cases,  the  produce  of  these  patches  of  ground  was  sufficient  for  maJntenancse.     If  it 
faUed,  the  deficiency  was  supplied ;  and  an  allowance  of  coarse  clothing  was  annually 
furnished  to  each  family.     If  the  Indian,  from  age  or  infirmity,  became  incapable  of 
labouring,  hit  mund  was  taken  from  him,  and  he  received  food  instead.     A  separate 
dwelling  was  aiuotted  to  each  family, — a  single  apartmait  of  clay,  ro4tf«d  with  shingles. 
A  reduction  usually  contained  800  or  1000  of  these  huts,  regiUarly  arranged,  with  a 
square  in  the  centre,  where  stood  the  school,  the  work-house,  the  rector's  house,  and 
the  church,  of  the  same  materials  as  the  other  buildings.    The  dcdc  had  an  hospital ; 
and  widows  and  helpless  perMus  an  alms-house.      The  diildien  were  trained  in 
early  habits  of  industi^  and  obedience ;  and  were  fully  imbued  with  a  reverence  for 
that  system  of  saint  and  image  worship,  which  their  preceptors  thought  fit  to  dignify 
with  the  name  of  Christiani^.     Few  were  taught  to  read ;  still  fewer  were  made  ac- 

?[uainted  with  the  Spanish  language ;  and  in  no  instance  did  they  admit  the  Indians 
nto  their  society,  or  into  the  Christian  ministry.     In  the  management  both  of  children 
and  adults,  the  rod  and  the  lash  are  said  to  have  been  liberally  employed.     Of  tbe  monU 
and  religious  character  of  the  Indians,  their  preceptors  have  drawn  a  moat  flattering 
picture.     Broken  in  from  infimcy  to  a  disdplme  the  most  minute,  inquisitive,  and  in- 
vessant,  of  which  there  is  any  record  in  history,  and  removed  from  most  of  the  tempta- 
tions whi^h  visit  civilized  or  uncivilized  man,  the  boys  and  girls  separated  from  infimcy 
with  monastic  care,  and  with  equal  care  coupled  together  m  marriage  when  15  or  16 
years  old,  are  said  to  have  retained  through  life  the  funiable  oualities  of  childhood ;  but 
they  retuned  its  weakness  also.     Tears  paised  away,  (according  to  the  Jesuits,)  with- 
out the  confessions  of  a  Guarani  revealing  any  crime  which  required  absolution ;  but  so 
feeble  were  their  mind%  and  so  scrupulous  were  their  consciences,  that  the  patience  of 
the  spiritual  guide  was  wearied  with  a  long  detail  of  trifles ;  and  a  sinide  Indian  occu- 
pied more  time  in  the  confessional  than  half  a  dozen  Europeans.     Their  diversions 
were  ail  prescribed  by  their  spiritual  preceptors,  who  unhappily  forgot  that  amoaement 
when  prescribed  becomes  itself  a  task.     "The  young  labourers  were  taught  to  weave 
garlands  for  the  saints,  to  sing  psalms,  to  dance  figure-dances,  to  act  plays  taken  from 
scripture,  and  to  walk  to  church  in  procession.     Football  was  the  only  game  which 
Uesonred  the  name;  and  even  this,  when  exercised  under  derical  inspection,  was  not 
likely  to  be  very  animated.     One  great  defect  of  the  system  lay  in  the  constant  system 
of  pupilage  and  seclusion  under  which  tbey  were  kept.     This  plan,  at  first  undoubtedly 
necessary,  was  perpetuated ;  and  the  Indians  were  sednded  from  all  intenoorae  with 
the  Spaniards  or  Fortuguese,  on  the  ground  of  contamination  from  bad  example ;  but 
virtue  which  cannot  be  trusted  to  the  open  air,  is  feeble  virtue ;  and  if  the  Indians  had 
been  taught  to  respect  themselves,  and  to  take  care  of  their  own  spiritual  and  temporal 
interests,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  would  have  been  in  much  danger  from  a  race  of 
men  whom  they  never  loved,  and  whom  tbey  had  no  occasion  to  fear.     Equality  of  con- 
dition among  their  converts,  was  the  prlnci^  aim  of  their  teachers ;  and  if  an  Indian 
had  been  permittisd  to  trade  in  Peru,  or  to  make  a  voyage  to  Europe,  he  would  have 
been  so  much  richer  and  wiser  than  the  rest,  as  to  have  been  little  disposed  topavmuch 
deference  to  his  spiritual  guide.     The  utmost  honours  to  which  the  Jesuits  advanced 
their  sut^ects,  consisted  in  being  dressed  In  laced  hats  and  rilken  clothes,  taken  from 
the  common  stock  on  certain  hMidays,  and  in  being  allowed  to  play  for  a  few  hours  at 
being  men  and  Spaniards;  but  they  were  a^n  to  put  off  their  nnery,  and  go  barefooted 
like  the  rest  of  their  fellow-pupils.  v>The  conaequence  oi^  such  a  system  of  pupilage, 
equality,  and  seclusion,  were  these  tfhaving  (bund  the  Indian  less  than  a  child,  a  child 
tbey  made  him,Vbut  he  was  prevented  fhmi  ever  becoming  more,  and  tbe  imbecility  of 
his  character  was  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  the  deficiency  of  the  system  and  the  back- 
wardness of  the  instructors  in  not  improving  him  farther.     Such  is  an  outline  of  the 
Jesuits'  system  of  instructing  the  uncultivated  sons  of  South  America.     By  it  much 
real  good  was  done,  and  the  converted  Guarani  was  rendered  a  much  wiser,  a  much 
better,  and  a  much  happier  being,  than  his  brother  savages;  but  much  more  real  bene- 
fit would  have  retulteo,  had  the  indiani,  when  properly  instructed,  been  left  to  act  for 
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Beiidea  their  settlenents  on  the  Puana  and  Uraguay,  the  Jetnits  had 
•atahlisbed  reduotioiia  among  the  Chiqoitos  and  Mojos  ;  and  eeveral  also 
of  the  Pampas  Indians  had  been  united  in  a  redaction  called  Conception,  a 
little  to  the  S-E.  of  Bnenos  Ayres,  The  number  and  strength  of  these  re- 
dactioDB  amdnmed  the  jealousy  of  the  Spanish  colonists,  who  never  loved 
the  JesnitSy  and  who  were  exasperated  at  the  snbdnction  of  so  many  Indian 
trihesy  whom  they  asserted  to  be  their  property  by  right  of  conqaest,  and 
to  have  been  divided  into  jncomiepdas.  Repeated  attempts  were  made  to 
rain  the  Jesuits  at  the  covurt  of  Madlnd.  They  were  loaded  with  accuse- 
ttona  and  aspermons  by  the  colonists,  and  were  solemnly  charged  with 
alienating  the  Indians  from  the  crown  of  Spain.  But  many  of  these  impu- 
tations having  been  found  to  be  either  groundless  or  exaggerated,  they  were 
eonfirmed  in  all  their  rights  and  privileges  by  a  royal  decree  in  1745. 

Briiish  Expedition^']  Nothing  further  of  importance  sufficient  to  merit 
attention  occurs  in  the  history  of  Buenos  Ayres,  until  1806,  when  a  British 
squadron  unexpectedly  appearod  in  the  mouth  of  the  Plata  River,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Home  Popham,  with  a  body  of  British  troops  on 
board  under  the  command  of  general  Beresford*  This  force  sailed  up  the 
river,  and  the  squadron  anchorod  within  12  miles  of  Buenos  Ayres,  where 
the  troops  landed  with  littie  opposition,  and  marched  immediately  to  the 
city,  which  surrendered  after  a  slight  resistance*  The  smallness  of  the 
capturing  force  was  however  soon  observed  by  the  Spaniards,  who  recov- 
ering from  their  panic,  determined  to  rid  themselves  of  their  invaders  by  / 
becoming  assailants  in  their  turn,  the  British,  attacked  on  all  sides  by  over-  ^ 
whelming  numbers,  were  necessitated  to  surrender  themselves  ^^napu^^jOLjd^ 
war  on  the  16th  of  August,  after  having  possessed  the  place  about  six 
weeks.  In  the  meantime,  Sir  Home  Popham,  reinforced  with  some  addi- 
tional troops  from  the  Gi^  of  Good  Hope,  seized  Maldonado,  after  having 
made  an  abortive  attempt  on  Monte  Video;  and  being  afterwards  still 
fisrther  reinforced  by  a  body  of  troops  under  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty,  re- 
newed the  attempt  on  Monte  Video,  which  was  attacked  and  taken  by 
storm  on  the  3d  February,  1807.  Here  the  British  troops  waited  till  they 
should  be  enabled,  by  additional  reinforcements^  to  re-commence  opera* 
tions  against  Bnenos  Ayres.  These  having  at  length  arrived  under  general 
Whitelocke,  and  a  fieather  reinforcement  having  beea  received  under  general 
Crawford,  the  troops,  8000  strong,  re-advanced  to  the  attack  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  Their  plan  of  attack  was  to  force  their  way  into  the.town ;  the 
huhabitantB,  however,  had  made  every  necessary  preparation  for  a  vigorous 
defence ;  the  streets  were  intersected  with  deep  ditches,  secured  by  cannon, 
— -4he  houses  were  completely  barricadoed^ — and  the  windows  and  house- 
tops were  thickly  planted  with  armed  men.  No  sooner,  therefore,  had  the 
British  troops  entered  the  place,  than  they  were  assailed  on  every  quarter 
by  a  superior  and  commanding  fire  of  grape-shot  and  mnsquetry,  under 
which  they  perished  in  great  numbers,  without  occasioning  any  corres- 
ponding loss  to  the  enemy.  The  whole  male  population  of  the  city,  was 
in  fact  actively  employed  in  its  defence.  In  this  situation,  nothing  but 
obvious  insanity  could  prompt  them  to  persist  in  the  attack,  after  having 
lost  nearly  one-third  of  their  whole  force,  besides  a  number  of  prisoners 
who  were  in  the  power  of  an  exasperated  populace.     An  armistice  was 

thsmad-fct,  and  been  gndually  introduoed  into  the  eoclety  and  commerce  of  neighboor- 
iag  £iuropeaaa.  Long  ere  this,  they  might  haTe  nuilced  among  civilized  nation%  and 
have  been  in  their  torn  the  inetriiments  of  diepensing  Bpirituafaud  temporal  blessings 
among  their  kindred  tribes  of  South  America. 
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army  into  the  field  to  counterlNLlaiice  tbe  whole  force?  of  ^       p^T  ^ 
loDistB,  who  were  leagued  almost  to  a  man  in  behalf  of  tVA^      A^Sd  Kb 

■  It  may  be  iaterestinff  here  to  deacTibe  the  plan  punned  ^jf/// 
\ng  the  South.  Americans  -.—Each  eetabliihment  or  rednisti^//  '  es  WIS,  OOV'^ 

(  ien  oveiwnui, 
. »-7  /  7             ^ 

boure,  and  in  different  manufactures  suited  to  ^^/li/f  le  motbeTMSOIUl* 

brought  up  to  handicraft  trades,  for  many  of  which,  •  7///  -ft„-l»  niMUr   ^Iia 

fth«  finiu«1»iiishiui  a  natural  and  astonishing  aDtir:////     ^  roosly  Und«r   tbe 


tation,  cultivated  by  all  the  male  converts,  divided  into  Jif/fS 
and  strength,  under  the  Jesuit  rector  of  die  place,  y^^J^'/y 

regularly  mustered  to  their  labours  every  mominf  //^  //    /'        leir  tiade»  dbey  4s« 
With  married  perrons,  and  tho(U)  childr^  wbc  /.^^  aabiUty  of  the  mother. 


strength,  under  the  Jesuit  rector  of  tbe  piaoe,  wno  t,  ,^/ '  .       ~T 

from  among  the  Indians  themselves.     Women  and  gir////^  *  warcalprmcd 

hours,  and  in  different  manufactures  suited  to  ^^^Vft/f 
brought  up  to  handicraft  trades,  for  manvof  which, '  7/// 
the  Guaranies  had  a  natural  and  astonishing  aptir/////     v 
regulariy  mustered  to  their  labours  every  mominf  ///  / /    / 


their  parents,  a  different  plan  was  pursued ;  e'//^A/'  .    ,        ', t     *i. 

mer  afiowani  of  food,  had  a  certain  portion  /V//  '  .ir  independMloe,  la  tbe 
on  those  days  when  the  order  did  not  reqrVV^r  ^       jd  without  a  stmgpl^  ;  the 

'c^''&.%"rSrS«^,:Sd:«  ofT//^  -.  "d  a  provi«on«y  5-T«ij. 
failed,  the  deficiency  was  suppUed ;  an  ///  tisrts  of  the  Ticeroyal^^  a  fonoid^ 
furnished  to  each  family,    ir  the  Inc'y '^  ^jeo  racogoised  the  regeocv  ol  Cadis ; 

A  reduction  usually  contained  8^     «apal  personages  of  the  place.     To  dispel 

and  widows  and  helpless  ^  approach  of  whifih,  LwierB  wiih  his  assoeiates 
early  habits  of  industry  an       (he  plains  of  Tucuman,  where  he  was  overtaken 

quainted  with  the  Spavjj^  Video  was  more  powerful  and  of  longer  durataon.   It 

d idultsTthe rod*'^  '0^  ^'^  ***  **•*"  "^^  "^  ■■  viceroy  of  the  proriaoe; 

juad  reUg^  char ^  ^i^t  tbe  provisional  Junta  determined  not  to  submit  to  his 

picture.    Broken  >^  war  agunst  them.     An  armistioe  was  at  length  eon^ 

^^whUih"^ Jifh    ^  1®1*»  however,  hostilities  wen  reH^emmeDcedp  and 

with  monar  ^jikB  Monte  Videans  being  completely  defeated  and  captured 

years  old,'  j^  ^vm^  Monte  Video  was  agun  besieged  both  by  land  and 

out'the^  ^i^400ipslled  to  surrender  to  the  ravolutioniBts  upen  capitulatieu  ; 

feeble  ^    i^^iv»n  was  not  permitted  to  return  to  Spaio»  on  the  ground  that 

^tr  ^iS^  ''^  repeatedly  violated  terms  of  capitulation  with  the  troops 

we     ^fg^     '^^  independents  acted  with  considerahle  vigour ;  a  force 

^     /^flsUy  collected  and  trained  to  active  service^  both  for  the  purpoees 

/^^oce,  and  of  assisting  their  Chilesian  neighbeun,  who  hsd  embarked 

^  same  cause  with  themselres.     Two  aimies  successively  sent  bjr  ttut 

j^y  of  Luna  to  reduce  the  independotts  of  Chili,  wera  totsUy  defeated 

f^  troops  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  foroea  of  the  CUlese  patriota,  in 

^^l  1818. 

The  Spaniards  have  made  several  attempts  since  to  reduce  the  patriots 
^  Buenos  Ayres,  but  with  no  better  euecess.  In  July  1821,  a  gveat  battle 
fftts  fought  between  the  parties,  in  which  the  Spanisirds  wers  totally  dep 
^ted,  with  the  loss  of  Ramirez  their  general,  who  was  slain,  and  his  head 
sent  to  Rodriguen  the  supreme  director  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Diseonsfitnre 
and  disgrace  latterly  attended  the  Spaniards  generally  throughout  all  the 
provinces  ;  and  the  cause  of  independence  has  ultimately  triumphed  hese 
ae  elsewhere  throughout  the  regenerated  continent  of  South  America.  The 
tranquillity^  however,  of  the  United  Provinces  has  been  much  disturiisd  hf 
disputes  with  the  Monte  Videans,  Parsgoay,  and  Brsaily  wluchwuinatlai^ 
settled  by  treaty  of  27th  August,  1828. 
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HAP.  IL— PHYSICAL  FBATUHBS. 


^18  connlry  resembles  an  extensive  ftmphitbeatre, 

^ndes  and  the  BraBiUan  mountains,  and  on  the 

denominated  those  of  Chiqukosj  which  running 

^*B3t  and  Potosi,  and  crossing  the  Parana,  are 

^in,^— leaving  towards  the  S.E.  the  immense 

^  ^  a  wide  and  magnificent  portal,  proper- 

^  jod  ettent  of  the  region  to  which  it 

.^s-*-some  scattered  and  intermediate  ridges 

.timely  levels  the  bills  generally  not  exceeding 

ve  tb^  bases ;  and  the  whole  being  a  vast  ex- 

cd  wt^  lakes  and  innnmerable  rivers^  many  of  which, 

.  to  some  of  tb6  largest  in  Enrope^  flow  nnregarded  and 

^nd  am  viewed  merdy  as  tribntary  strsama.     Few  of  them,  how- 

.each  tiie  Ma,  being  either  lest  in  the  lakes,  or  stopped  in  the  level 

.ains,  where  ibey  are  so<ni  Absorbed  or  insensibly  evapon^ed. 

RtTSils.3     We  have  already  described  the  Paraguay  and  Parana  in 

our  introdnetory  artide  on  Sonth  America  in  general. 

The  IguatikJ]  The  Ignaara,  which  flows  gently  throngh  forests  of  gi- 
gmtie  treea,  presoring  in  its  contse  a  nnifonn  breadth  of  a  mile,  mns  S. 
&r  about  three  miles  before  it  reaches  its  great  fidlr^ts  contracted  width 
bdng  2,692  feet,  its  depth  from  It  to  90  feet,  and  its  banks  a  littk  elevated. 
A9  R  approaches  the  desoanv-^which  is  in  a  deep  bend  of  the  river,  not 
!kr  above  its  jnnction  with  the  Punna'— several  small  islands^  and  many 
reeie  and  detached  rocks  on  the  left  side,  confine  its  channel  and  tnm  it 
A  Htde  to  the  W.  Not  far  below,  these,  the  waters  of  the  middle  channel 
begin  to  descend.  The  sliallower  branch  mns  along  the  eastern  bank 
amidst  reefs  and  rocks,  foiling  sometimes  in  catamcts,  sometimes  in  sheets, 
till  bong  confined  on  that  side  by  the  ihar%  it  makes  its  last  descent  from 
IT  small  projec^on  1,680  ieet  from  the  point  whore  it  began ;  the  waters 
ftO  first  npon  a  shelf  of  rock,  jntting  abont  20  feet  ont,  and  then  precipi- 
tate themselves  into  the  great  beain,  which  is  168  feet  below  the  npper 
level.  The  western  branch  seems  to  rest  after  its  broken  conne  in  a  large 
bay  formed  by  the  projeoting  point  of  an  island,  and  then  pours  itself  by  a 
double  cataract  into  the  great  basin.  The  breadth  of  this  western  branch 
la  196  feet ;  and  from  the  point  where  the  descent  begins  on  this  side,  to 
its  last  faH,  is  8,086  feet.  On  the  fall,  the  water  rises  during  the  floo<ls» 
5  feet,  and  below  it,  26  feet.  The  braadth  of  the  channel  opposite  the 
Uand  is  240  ieet^  and  890  feet  a  leagmi  below  the  fell ;  to  which  distance 
the  water*  sCUl  ednlinne  in  a  state  of  constant  agitation.  Enormous  trunks 
of  trees  are  seen  floating  down,  whirled  to  the  edge  of  the  basin,  or  en- 
tangled among  tibe  t««ife  and  broken  rocks,  or  oanght  by  the  numerous 
labts  wbidi  lie  amidst  this  stream  (  and  some  in  the  Tory  fell  itself,  divid- 
ing and  subdividing  its  wateri  tntn  an  infinity  of  channels.  From  this 
basin,  ^e  c<fllected  stream  flow«  with  irresistible  violence  through  rocks 
ftom  80  to  100  feet  high,  of  hard  sion%  in  some  places  brown,  in  others  of 
a  deep  red  colour  incli^og  to  purple.  No  fish,  it  is  said,  can  endure  this 
dreadful  place.  A  tiiick  vapour  rises  60  feet  in  height  in  a  dear  day,  120 
feet  at  morning,  when  the  ^y  is  overcast;  this  cloud  is  visible  from  the 
Fknna,  and  the  sound  of  the  fell  is  distinctly  heard  there, — a  distance  of 
12  miles  in  a  <firect  line.     The  exact  situation  of  these  falls  is  in  S.  lat. 
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25<>  42'  2(y,  long.  S*  47'  50"  £.  of  Buenos  Ayres.  From  its  source  to  its 
janction  with  the  Ignazu—- a  course  of  more  than  1160  miles  in  direct  dis- 
tance— the  Parana  is  a  Brazilian  rivery— the  remamder  of  its  course  is 
within  the  Spanish  boundaries. 

The  UraguayJ]  The  Uragnay  has  its  rise  in  the  Brazilian  mountains 
in  the  province  of  Rio  Grande ;  and  is  composed  of  two  main  streams,  the 
one  rising  in  28°  S.  lat.  and  50**  W.  Iong.»  and  the  other  in  26"  S*  lat.  and 
51*  W.  long.  Its  course  is  first  to  the  W. ;  and  it  receives  so  many  large 
torrents  from  the  mountains,  that  at  25  leagues  from  its  souroe,  it  is  already 
a  large  stream.  The  great  declirity  of  its  descent,  and  the  quick  accumu- 
lation of  the  mountain-streams,  give  it  an  extremely  rapid  course ;  and, 
when,  at  690  miles  from  its  discluiige  into  the  Plata,  it  has  emeiged  from 
the  mountains,  its  bed  in  the  plains  is  so  wide,  that  a  ten-oaied  boat  re- 
quires half  an  hour  to  cross  i^  though  the  current  is  there  by  no  means 
strong.  After  leaving  the  hilly  country,  it  waters  a  bane  and  desert  region, 
when  turning  to  the  S.  and  continually  receiving  in  its  progress  fresh  ac- 
cessions of  water  from  the  Brazilian-  mountains,  it  terminates  in  the  Plata, 
in  S.  lat.  34*,  after  passing  through  a  country  eminently  fertile  and  roman- 
tic* This  stream  is  broader  tluin  its  two  rivals,  the  Paraguay  and  the 
Parana,  and  is  a  rocky  and  turbulent  river.  It  is  always  navigable  for  200 
miles  up  ;  beyond  that,  from  the  great  number  of  rapids  and  cataracts,  it 
is  unnavigable  for  large  vessels,  and  can  only  be  ascended  in  canoes,  flat 
bottomed  boats,  and  such  other  craft  as  are  suited  for  river  navigation. 
From  its  junction  with  the  Pepuri^  the  Uragnay  is  a  Spanish- American  river, 
a  direct  distance  of  560  British  miles  up  from  the  mouth  ;  the  remainder  of 
its  course,  amounting  to  260  miles  more  in  direct  distance,  belongs  to  the 
Brazilian  territory. 

The  PUcomayo^  The  sources  of  the  racomayo  are  found  in  the  east- 
em  declivity  of  the  Peruvian  Andes.  The  main  stream  is  composed  of 
the  Cachimayo,  which  rises  in  the  district  of  Amparaes ;  and  after  passing 
the  town  of  that  name,  intersecting  Potosi,  and  running  for  a  considerable 
distance  N.W.  parallel  with  the  upper  Madeira — ^there  called  the  river  of 
Cochabamba,  and  from  which  it  is  only  parted  by  an  intervening  ridge-* 
it  receives  the  PUoomayo  in  the  district  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  the 
Paspayay  the  Colagayia,  and  the  San  Juan^  which  last  is  the  most  dis- 
tant source  of  this  stream,  being  1000  miles  removed  from  its  entrance 
into  the  Paraguay.  It  is  the  most  important  river  which  joins  it  from  the 
W.  forming  a  water-communication  of  nearly  900  miles  with  the  Bolivian 
province  of  Los  Charcas,  and  the  mines  of  Potosi.  With  the  exception  of 
several  rapids  the  Pilcomayo  is  navigable  almost  to  its  source,  and  theae 
rapids  are  easily  passed ;  but  the  navigation  is  liable  to  be  interrupted  from 
dry  seasons,  and  in  some  places  the  river  is  too  shallow  for  small  craft.  In 
1740,  the  waters  of  the  Cachimayo  failed  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  work- 
ing of  the  mines  of  Potosi  was  suspended,  and  the  country  suffered  severely. 
When  the  Pilcomayo  leaves  the  mountains  and  entere  on  the  plains,  it  b^ 
gins  to  swarm  with  alligators,  which  are  here  very  ferocious. 

The  Rio  Vermeyo.']  The  Rio  Vermeyo,  or  <  Vermillion  river,'  falls 
into  the  Paraguay  from  the  N.W.,  a  little  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Parana.  It  is  composed  of  the  three  streams  of  the  Rio  Tarija^  the  RU^ 
Grande  de  Jujuy^  and  the  YavUaquiaoOy  its  whole  course  being  700  British 
miles,  exclusive  of  windings.  Its  current  is  gentle;  and  the  ascent  by 
regular  southern  breezes  that  blow  every  morning,  is  nearly  as  easy  as  the 
descent.     This  river  was  navigated  for  the  first  time  in   1790  by  Don 
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Brandseo  Ccnjo,  a  nadve  of  Salta.  His  dmign  was  to  ascertain  whether 
it  was  BaTigaUe  from  the  proyince  of  Tncaman  to  its  inflox  into  the  Para- 
gvay.  He  eomtneneed  his  expedition  on  the  27th  June,  1790,  from  a 
■mall  hay  at  its  conflaence  with  the  Centa,  embarking  on  board  a  kind  of 
zebeck  with  a  crew  of  26  hands,  partly  soldien  and  partly  seamen,  and 
was  foDowed  by  two  canoes.  After  a  navigation  of  44  days  he  reached 
the  spot  where  it  enters  the  Psrag^y,  24  leagnes  N.  of  Corientes,  having 
sailed  382  leagnes  without  encountering  the  smallest  obstacle.  When  a 
mora  perfect  practical  knowledge  of  the  navigation  of  this  river  shall  be 
ohtainedy  nearly  one  half  the  time  spent  in  this  first  attempt  will  be  saved ; 
and  even  in  the  meantime,  this  discovery  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  com- 
asercial  intercourse  of  Paraguay  with  the  provinces  of  Tucnman  and  Peru, 
the  productions  of  which  have  hitherto  been  carried  on  the  backs  of  mules 
at  a  great  waste  of  time,  expense,  and  animal  life. 

The  Xo  Salado  falls  into  the  Rio  Parana,  from  the  N.W.  in  SL  lat.  31* 
40^  29^y  after  a  comparative  course  of  700  Britmh  miles.  Its  course  is  so 
rapid  as  %b  render  ite  navigation  dangerous.  The  Hio  CarcaranOy  after  a 
course  of  280  miles  from  the  N.W.,  enters  the  Parana  in  S.  lat.  33*. 

The  Hio  de  la  Plala,^  After  the  junction  of  the  Paraguay  and  the 
Parana^  the  united  stream  is  denominated  the  Parana;  and  after  the 
junction  of  the  Uraguay^  it  receives  the  name  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata^  or 
*  River  of  silver.'  This  last  appellation  was  given  to  it  from  Cabot,  its 
discoverer,  after  having  defeated  a  considerable  number  of  Indians  on  its 
banks,  and  obtained  in  consequence  a  considerable  booty  of  the  precious 
metals.  Tlie  term  was  also  applied  by  him  to  the  whole  course  of  the 
Faraguay  from  its  head  to  its  mouth,  while  the  Parana  and  Uragnay  were 
considered  as  mere  tributaries.  But  later  and  more  correct  observation 
has  corrected  this  error ;  and  the  term  is  now  restricted  to  the  gulf,  or 
opening,  extending  from  the  confluence  of  the  F^urana  and  Uragnay  to 
capes  St  Mary  and  Antonia,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  entrance  of  the 
gidf,  or  opening,  where  the  water  still  retains  its  freshness,  and  the  tide  is 
▼ery  imperceptibly  felt.  From  Corientes,  where  the  Parana  strictly  speak- 
ing receives  ^e  Paraguay,  to  the  mouth,  at  Monte  Video,  is  700  miles 
diract  distance,  and  to  Cape  St  Mary,  770  miles.  The  river  is  navigable 
a»  far  as  the  city  of  Assumption,  on  the  P^oaguay,  (nearly  1000  miles  by 
the  course  of  the  stream  from  Cape  St  Mary,  and  1200  miles  including 
die  windings),  for  large  loaded  boats,  and  even  ships  from  Cadiz  have 
sometimes  ascended  as  high.  The  comparative  course  of  this  noble  stream, 
from  the  remotest  source  of  the  Parana,  is  at  least  2,100  British  miles  to 
Monte  Video,  and  2,170  miles  to  Cape  St  Mary.  Between  this  cape  and 
that  of  Antonia,  the  estuary  of  the  La  Plata  is  150  miles  broad, — a 
breadth  unrivalled  but  by  that  of  the  Maranon,  which  latter,  however,  is 
■tudded  by  islands  and  intricate  channels,  while  the  opening  of  the  La 
Pbta  is  aknoet  one  uninterrupted  sheet  of  fresh  water,  though  much  shal- 
lofwer  than  the  mouths  of  the  Maranon.  Between  Monte  Video  and  Pnnta 
de  Piedra — which  some  consider  its  proper  limits — the  river  is  80  miles 
Inroad ;  and  at  Buenos  Ayres,  more  than  200  miles  up  the  river,  it  is  still 
30  miles  broad,  Wiih  low  hanks,  bo  that  the  eye  cannot  reach  fr^m  one 
side  to  the  other.  The  depth  of  the  channel  up  to  Buenos  Ayres,  is  gene- 
rally from  18  to  20  flM;homs ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  traced,  as  the 
river  is  full  of  shoals,  islets,  and  rocks,  so  that  ships  are  obliged  to  keep 
constant  soundings  all  the  way,  and  come  to  anchor  every  night,  and 
nontf  but  a  pilot,  who  from  long  experience  is  perfectly  acquainted  with' 
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the  line  oi  cdanoel,  is  qualified  for  conducting  yessek  np  tbe  river*  Tbe 
navigation  is  also  rendered  more  dangerous  by  the  impetaoos  torrents  of 
wind  which  sweep  at  intervals  over  the  vast  Ptoipas  or  plains — benee 
called  Pamperos — which  come  down  the  opening  of  the  La  Plata»  with 
irresistible  and  inconceivable  fury.  But  the  danger  does  not  end  hetaw 
There  ib  no  port  on  the  coast  of  the  rivery  where  ships  of  any  burden  caa 
enter,  nearer  than  7  leagues  from  Buenos  Ayres,  in  die  port  of  Barragan ; 
ttnd  the  anchorage-ground,  opposite  the  city,  a  3  leagues  from  the  shore. 
All  the  goods  must  consequently  be  landed  in  lighteiB,  which  enter  a  small 
creek  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Chuelo,  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from 
ihe  town,  to  which  they  are  conveyed  in  carts ;  and  the  vessels  generally 
fall  down  to  Barragan  bay,  to  refit  and  wait  for  their  leargoes.  To  remedy 
these  evils,  the  court  of  Spain  ordered  a  settlement  to  be  made  at  Monte 
Video,  in  1726,  where  nature  has  formed  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the 
world.  Here  the  merchandise  imported  from  Europe  to  Buenos  Ayres  is 
unshipped  and  carried  in  lighters  up  the  river. 

The  other  rivers  of  this  country  are  not  of  importance  sufficient  to  merit 
a  description,  most  of  them  being  lost  in  small  salt  lakes,  or  evaporated  in 
t)ie  level  plains  by  the  solar  rays,  or  absorbed  in  the  sands.  Of  this  de- 
scription is  the  river  of  Tucumatij  or  Si  Jago  de  EsterOj  which,  after  a 
comparative  course  of  350  British  miles  to  the  S.E.  through  the  Pampas, 
is  lost  in  the  salt  lakes  of  Porongos.  The  rivers  which  rise  in  the  N.W. 
parts  generally  run  to  the  N.  and  N.E.,  and  form  the  prodigious  streams  of 
the  Beni  and  Madeira^  tributaries  of  die  Maranon. 

Lakes.]  The  lakes  in  this  country  are  of  a  quite  different  description 
from  the  UJie  of  Titicaca,  already  described  in  our  account  of  Bolivia,  which 
is  formed  by  the  collected  waters  of  the  mountainous  region  that  embosoms 
it,  while  these,  on  the  contrary,  are  situated  in  the  extensive  flats  with 
which  this  country  abounds.  The  uniform  levelness  of  this  tract  is  ao 
great,  that^.  it  has  been  calculated  by  barometrical  observation,  that  the 
great  river  Paraguay,  in  its  progress  to  the  south,  does  not  fall  above  one 
foot  in  perpendicular  height,  between  the  parallels  of  18"  and  22"  S.  lat. 
or  280  miles  direct  distance,  but  much  more  by  the  course  of  the  stream. 
Even  when  the  winds  from  the  S-E.  occasion  the  rivers  of  Buenos  Ayres 
to  rise  seven  feet  above  their  usual  level,  this  rise  is  observed  in  the 
Parana,  at  the  distance  of  60  leagues.  In  consequence  of  this  flatness  of 
the  soil,  the  rains  which  fall  on  the  Andes  are  stopped  where  they  descend 
into  the  plains,  and  are  insensibly  evaporated ;  so  that  a  number  of  rivnleta 
which,  if  collected  on  a  different  configuration  of  surface,  would  form  a 
large  stream,  are  thus  stopped  and  annihihited.  This  phjrsical  defect  can* 
not  be  supplied  by  any  artificial  means ;  for  the  same  cause  which  prevaits 
the  superfluous  moisture  from  finding  its  way  to  the  sea,  would  equally 
prevent  its  conveyance  by  canals.  In  Buenos  Ayres,  and  other  towns 
situated  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  it  is  always  found  necessary  to  use  a  pump, 
in  order  to  raise  the  water  to  the  level  of  the  town.  This  very  drcnm- 
atance,  which  produces  the  effects  above  described,  is  equally  &vottnA>le 
to  the  formation  of  lakes.  As  the  superfluous  walen  caused  by  the  peri- 
odical rains,  have  no  outlet,  from  the  defect  of  descem^  and  cannot  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  soil,  they  are  necessarily  collected  in  die  flat  parts  of  tlie 
country,  where  they  spread  to  a  great  extent,  covering  an  immense  spaee^ 
but  of  no  great  depth  any  where. 

Lake  tf  Xarayes.2  Most  of  the  lakes  are  of  tliis  descriptioii ;  and 
among  these  is  the  cdebrated  lake  of  Xarayes,  which  is  nothing  else  tfan 
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t}ie  snperflamK  w«ten  of  the  PlBnigaay,  when  swelled  bythe  tropical  num, 
spread  orer  an  immenae  flat,  and  partly  evaporated,  and  partly  carried  off 
by  the  ri?er  when  it  begins  to  retire  within  its  banks.     Hiis  maiah  waa 
formeily  snpposed  to  be  its  sooroe ;  and  many  fiiUes  wore  ciroolated  eon* 
cen^ng  it,  as  having  a  beantifvl  island  in  its  centre ;  which,  from  the  salu- 
brity of  its  atmosphere,  its  perennial  verdure,  and  eoraberant  fertility,  waa 
called  *  the  Island  of  Pandise,'  and  was  sud  to  be  inhabited  by  the  Or^ 
jooes,  a  Pemvian  tribe,  which  had  taken  refuge  here  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest.     The  number  of  crocodiles  in  this  marsh  is  immense  ;  and  in  the 
vicinity  are  found  ^gera,  leopards,  stags,  and  monkes^  of  various  kinds ;  the 
countiy  also  swarms  with  ants,  musquitoes,  and  innumerable  noxious  in* 
sects.     During  the  inundation,  the  Portuguese  (from  their  settlements  on 
the  Cuyaha}  cross  it  in  canoes  and  small  barks.     When  the  inundation  has 
ceased,  the  whole  plain  is  completely  dry,  and  covered  with  weeds  and 
other  plants.     Of  the  same  kind  are  the  lakes  of  Aguasacaty  in  S.  lat.  85% 
and  NumbucUj  in  27*  S.  lat.,  apd  in  geneml  all  those  to  the  £•  of  the 
Ptoiguay. 

Lake  of  /6m.]  The  lake  of  Iberi,  or  Caracares,  lies  between  the 
Unguay  and  the  Parana.  For  SO  leagues,  the  northern  boundary  of  tfab 
lake  runs  parallel  with  the  former  river,  and  extends  as  Car  to  the  south. 
From  Jts  S.  extremity  the  river  Mirinay  runs  into  the  Uraguay ;  and  from 
its  W.  and  S.W.  sides,  three  other  large  streams  issue,  namely,  the  Sa»/a 
Xucta,  CorienieSf  and  Batiies^  and  fiiH  into  the  Parana.  None  of  these 
atrsams  are  fordable.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  46  miles.  This  lake  neither 
•receives  riveis,  brooks,  nor  springs,  but  is  entirely  nourished  by  the  simple 
filtration  of  the  waters  of  tlie  Parana, — a  phenomenon  of  which  there  is 
not  another  known  instance  in  the  world.  This  filtration  alone  sopfdies 
not  only  the  four  great  riven  issuing  from  it,  but  also  the  vast  quantity 
canied  off  by  evaporation  from  a  surface  of  8,000  sqnare  miles ;  which, 
according  to  Halle/s  calculation,  must  be  equal  to  70,000  tons  daily,  al<^ 
lowing  the  mean  temperatnre  to  be  the  same  a^  that  of  England.  This 
watery  expanse,  however,  is  generally  very  shallo  v,  and  filled  with  aquatio 
plants,  so  that  its  interior  is  completely  inaccesrible.  The  islands  vriih 
which  it  is  studded  are  well-stocked  with  deer  an<\  other  game :  flocks  of 
vrild  fowl  are  always  skimming  on  its  surface ;  its  fish  ans  numerous,  and 
very  sweet  and  fresh,  and  many  flourishing  settlements  are  made  on  its 
ahores.  This  Ifike  overflows  twice-a-year.  During  the  intervals  between 
the  inundations,  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  immense  swamp,  with  12  lakes 
di^ierted  at  different  distances. 

Hiere  an  other  lakee}  which  stagnate  in  extensive  flats,  and  being  shal* 
low,  -cover  n  great  surface  of  ground  ;  and  which  consequently  diminish  the 
qnantity  of  arable  land.  In  Uie  southern  parts  of  this  viceroyalty,  and  £. 
of  the  Plata,,  a  chain  of  salt  lakes  extends  £.  from  the  Andes  to  this  river. 
One  of  these  lakes,  in  particular,  360  miles  S.W.  of  Buenos  Ayres,  is  re- 
markably salt.  It  is  about  18  miles  in  circuit ;  and  the  salt  found  at  the 
bottom  is  so  hard  and  thick,  that  it  is  difficult  to  break  it  with  iron  tools. 
About  300  carts  are  annually  loaded  with  it,  and  carried  to  Buenos  Ayres  ; 
and  what  is  very  remarkable  in  this  chain  is,  that  a  few  of  the  lakes  are 
Iresh,  though  during  the  rains  they  are  so  swelled  as  to  communicate  fre- 
quently wi&  those  that  are  salt.  All  the  springs  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  flat  country  W.  of  the  Parana  and  Paraguay,  are  more  or  less 
salt,  and  few  of  the  rivers  can  be  drunk  till  they  enter  the  Parana.  The  soil 
-  of  this  region,  extending  about  700  miles  in  length,  and  190  miles  in  breadth. 
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it  Mturaied  withiossil  sail.  All  the  nren  that  flow  down  the  eaatem  declivi- 
ties  of  the  Andes,  yield  excellent  water  till  they  enter  this  saline  tract ;  even 
the  great  rivers,  as  the  Pilcomayo  and  the  Vermeyo,  though  their  cnrrent 
is  never  stopped,  are  alway  saltish  when  their  waters  are  low.  Great  quan- 
tities of  this  fossil  salt  are  refined  for  consumption  ;  but  it  is  most  ^nn- 
dant  between  Santa  F6  and  Cordova,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  St  Jago  de 
Estero  the  whole  ground  is  covered  with  si  saline  incrustation,  even  to  the 
foot  of  the  Andes.  Natural  saltpetre  is  also  collected  in  this  part  of  the 
country  in  great  plenty ;  and  after  a  shower  of  rain,  the  ground  is  white 
with  it,  and  diills  the  feet  excessively.  The  salt  of  these  lakes  is  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  Europe,  by  the  natives,  as  being  not  so  bitter  in  their 
apprehension  as  the  European  salt.  The  very  cattle  in  this  part  of  the 
country  are  remarkably  fond  of  salt,  and  cannot  subsist  without  an  al- 
lowance of  it  as  part  of  their  necessary  food ;  they  eat  with  great  avidity 
a  species  of  salt^  ckiy,  which  they  find  in  the  ditches ;  and  when  that  fails 
— «a  has  been  sometimes  the  case-7-they  perish  to  a  certainty  in  4  months* 
time. 

Mountains-^  The  western  parts  of  this  country,  particularly  the  dis- 
tricts added  from  Pern,  and  now  forming  Bolivia,  are  generally  mountain- 
ous, comprehending  within  their  limits  some  of  the  loftiest  ridges  of  the 
Andes.  From  the  great  chain  of  Andes,  branches  diverge  in  different 
places,  extending  far  into  the  interior.  Of  ihese,  the  mountains  of  Cardoifa 
Achaloj  in  the  province  of  Tucuman,  and  those  of  the  still  more  western 
province  of  Cuyo^  form  secondary  ridges ;  and  another  ridge  of  the  same 
kind  branches  off  in  the  latitude  of  the  great  river  Colorado,  or  Desagna- 
dero,  which,  under  the  Indian  appellation  of  Casuhaii^  runs  nearly  across 
to  the  Atlantic.  The  southern  mountains  are  covered  with  thick  impene- 
trable woods,  and  are  little  known.  The  Brazilian  range  on  the  £.  is  also 
of  secondary.elevation,  generally  covered  with  thick  forests,  interspersed  with 
extensive  tracts  wholly  destitute  of  vegetation.  This  extensive  chain  is  con- 
nected with  the  Andes  on  the  W.  and  N.W.,  by  an  intermediate  range,  called 
the  mountains  of  ChiquUos.  This  range  stretches  through  the  Bolivian  dis- 
tricts of  La  Pkz  and  Potosi,  the  provinces  of  the  Mojos,  the  Chiquitos,  and 
Chaco,  towards  the  interior  Brazilian  provinces  of  Matto-Grosso  and  Mi- 
nas-Geraes,  till  it  strikes  the  Brazilian  frontier  in  the  province  of  St  Paul. 
This  range  is  semicircular,  having  a  number  of  secondary  ridges  projecting 
from  it  to  the  north  and  south.  It  is  this  intermediate  range  which  se- 
parates the  tributary  streams  of  the  Maranon  from  those  of  the  Plata. 
With  the  elevation,  breadth,  and  geological  structure  of  this  connecting 
range,  we  are  utterly  unacquainted,  as  the  Portuguese,  in  whose  domin- 
ions it  principally  lies,  have  contributed  little  or  nothing  to  geographical 
science,  notwithstanding  their  settlements  in  America  and  Africa.  The 
road  to  Potosi  from  Buenos  Ayres,  which  is  1,617  geographical,  or  1,860 
British  miles,  and  from  Potosi  to  Lima,  1,215  geographical,  or  1,402 
British  miles  more,  or  a  total  of  3,262  British  miles  N.W.,  passes  over  the 
highest  ridge  of  the  Andes.  The  traveller  who  attempts  this  arduous  jour- 
,  ney  (according  to  Helms,  who  travelled  it  himself)  must  expect  to  encoun- 
.  ter  every  degree  and  sort  of  privation  and  hardship,  not  only  from  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  to  which  he  must  be  exposed,  but  also  from  the 
rugged  and  impracticable  nature  of  the  country  through  which  he  has  to 
pass.  This  passage  can  only  be  attempted  during  summer ;  and  as  then 
the  mountain-snows  commence  melting,  the  streams  which  rush  down  the 
declivities  of  the  Andes  are  swelled  to  torrents  at  once  stnpendonsi  and 
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often  irreBistiblei  This  takes  place  frequently  so  suddenly,  that  thevofor* 
Innate  traveller  has  no  time  to  escape  the  fury  of  the  torrent,  bnt  is  swept 
down  with  his  mule,  and  perishes  miserably  admidst  the  precipices  and 
dark  abysses  penetrated  by  the  foaming  waters  in  their  rapid  course.  To 
facilitate  the  passage  across  these  streams,  wooden  bridges  are  frequently 
conalructed,  sufficiently  broad  to  admit  the  passage  of  a  traveller  on  horse- 
back ;  but  when  the  river  is  too  wide  for  the  constructing  such  bridges^ 
othera  are  thrown  over  of  a  slighter  construction,  called  bijucoa  or  cane- 
bridges,  which  are  only  used  by  men,  the  mules  being  taught  to  swim 
across.  But  where  the  rapidity  of  the  torrent,  and  the  large  stones  which 
are  continually  rolled  down,  render  it  impracticable  for  mules,  a  contrivance 
is  adopted  for  passing  them  safely  across,  called  a  tarabiia.  This  consists 
of  two  ropes  made  of  cane,  or  of  thongs  of  an  ox-hide  twisted  together  to 
a  proper  thickness.  These  being  extended  across  the  stream,  are  fastened 
on  each  bank  to  strong  posts ;  and  the  animal,  being  slung  in  a  sort  of 
leathern  hammock  depending  from  the  ropes,  and  properly  secured  by 
girths  round  the  belly,  neck,  and  legs,  is  drawn  to  the  opposite  shore  by 
ropes  fastened  to  the  hammock  and  extending  to  both  sides  of  the  river. 
This  road  is  more  frequented  than  that  across  the  Andes  to  Chili ;  and  re- 
gular stages  were  established  on  it  in  1748,  and  relays  of  horses  and  car- 
riages provided  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers.  It  is  likewise  free 
from  all  danger  of  attack  from  predatory  Indian  tribes ;  and  it  is  only  in 
the  first  stages  that  it  is  thought  necessary  to  station  troops  for  the  securi- 
ty of  travellen. 

The  PampasJl^  This  country  is  noted  for  the  vast  plains,  ctXied  pampas* 
From  the  banks  of  the  Paraguay  immense  plains  extend  westward  to  the 
frontien  of  Los  Charcas,  and  northward  to  the  mountains  of  Chiquitos. 
These  plains  aro  generally  elevated  and  dry,  though  traversed  by  numerous 
riven.  They  are  skirted  by  extensive  and  ancient  forests,  which  afford 
shelter  to  the  wild  animals  of  the  country,  and  aro  inhabited  by  Guachos 
and  other  scattered  tribes  of  Indians,  who  roam  over  their  deserts  in  a  state  of 
savage  independence.  Another  immense  plain,  800  miles  in  length  from  EL 
to  W«,  and  1,500  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  as  far  as  the  interior  of  Patagonia,  and 
900  miles  of  which  belong  to  this  viceroyalty,  occupies  the  central  and 
south-western  parts.  These  plains  present  one  uniform  expanse  of  waving 
grass,  uninterrupted  by  either  wood  or  eminence.  They  commence  at 
73  geographical  miles  distance  from  Buenos  Ayres,  to  the  W. ;  and  are  in 
some  places  parched  and  barren,  in  othera,  fertile,  covered  with  very  high 
grass,  destitute  of  trees,  and  mostly  uninhabited.  They  are  the  abode  of 
innumerable  herds  of  wild  oxen,  horses,  ostriches,  and  other  animals, 
which,  under  the  shade  of  the  grass,  find  protection  from  the  intolerable 
heat  of  the  sun ;  and  towards  the  Chilesian  frontier,  gnanucas  and  vacu- 
nas  aro  found  in  considerable  numbera.  Over  these  pampas  lies  the  only 
road  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Chili.  This  route  is  generally  performed  by 
the  Spaniards  in  companies,  as  the  plains  aro  infested  with  hostile  bands  of 
roring  Indians^  who  go  thero  for  the  double  purpose  of  plunder  and  hunt- 
ing wild  horses.  Through  this  extensive  flat,  thero  are,  as  in  the  Russian 
are  Tartarian  steppes,  no  landmarks  by  which  the  road  can  be  discovered, 
for  many  hundred  miles,  so  that  they  aro  obliged  to  pursue  their  route  by 
the  compass.  They  generally  travel  in  covered  caravans  drawn  by  oxen, 
and  are  accompanied  with  baggage-horses  and  mules.  Their  caravans  aro 
made  almost  as  commodious  as  a  house.  They  have  doore  to  shut,  and 
windows  on  each  side ;  and  the  floor  is  covered  with  a  mattress,  on  which 
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tbe  paMengen  sleep  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  journey.  TVavellers*  bow- 
erer,  are  sometiroea  reduced  to  great  distress,  U>tb  from  tbe  intense  heats 
which  prevail  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  the  scarcity  of  water, 
which  is  often  not  to  be  met  with  for  seyeral  days'  journey,  lliaagfa  these 
plains  are  watered  by  the  large  river  Saladillo,  which,  after  a  coune  of 
nearly  600  miles  6.  E.,  enters  the  Plata,  60  miles  south  of  Buenos  Ayrea, 
and  also  by  the  Hueyque,  I^euvu,  and  the  Desaguadero,  yet  no  intervenii^ 
streams  of  any  consequence  emif  and  no  water  is  to  be  found  but  what  is 
collected  in  standing  pools  when  the  rains  fall.  When  these  rains  fisll,  they 
descend  in  such  excessive  quantities  as  to  peaetrate  the  caravans ;  and 
though  relieved,  in  consequence,  from  their  most  urgent  necessitiea,  yet 
both  the  travellers  and  their  baggage  are  completely  drenched,  and  aiifier 
great  inconveniency. 

• 

CHAP.  III.— CLIMAT£,  SOIL,  AllD  PRODUCE. 

A  COUNTRY  SO  extensive  as  Buenos  Ayres,  must  possess  a  great  variety 
both  of  climate  and  soil.  While,  on  the  frozen  summits  of  the  Andes,  the 
cold  is  intolerable  even  in  summer,  in  the  plains  the  heats  of  summer  ate 
extremely  oppressive.  At  Assumption,  the  o^ital  of  the  province  of  Fk- 
laguay,  in  S.  lat.  2$**  16^  40",  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  ^according  to 
Azara,)  in  ordinary  aummer  weather,  stands  at  JBd*  in  the  sliade ;  and  in 
the  hottest  sumaier  weather  at  100<^.  At  Buenos  Ayres,  in  S.  lat.  34^ 
36'  28'',  water  generally  freezes  slightly  in  the  course  of  the  winter ;  but 
if  this  happens  frequently,  the  winter  is  termed  severe.  In  winter  it 
was  generally  reckoned  cold,  when  the  thermometer  fell  to  45*,  but  ia 
some  seasons  it  has  fallen  as  low  as  S0\  A  N.  £.  and  S.E.  wind 
always  cools  the  air  1  while  a  N.  wind  invariably  brings  beat.  £.  and 
N.  winds  ace  most  common.  The  S.  W.  wind  prevails  only  about  one 
month  during  the  year.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  the 
interior,  the  W.  wind  is  scarcely  known,  and  seldom  lasts  three  hours  to- 
gether. At  Buenos  Ayres,  and  on  the  coast,  the  winds  are  more  violent ; 
the  westerly  wind  is  most  common,  and,  sweeping  down  the  immense 
plaina  of  the  interior,  rushes  over  upon  the  coast  with  inconceivable  vio- 
lence. The  S.E.  wind  is  generally  followed  by  rains  in  winter,  and  by 
dry  weather  in  summer.  La  the  spring  and  summer  these  winds  are  often 
very  violent,  raising  clouds  of  dust  which  obscure  tbe  sun,  and  which  cause 
great  inconvenience  to  the  inhabitants,  by  destroying  their  clothes,  and  pe- 
netrating into  their  houses  and  apartments.  The  atmosphere  is  very  hu- 
mid, and  the  apartments  which  have  a  southern  exposure  have  always  wet 
floors.  The  walls,  also,  which  have  the  same  exposure,  are  covered  with 
moss,  and  the  roofs  with  a  bushy  kind  of  grass,  growing  nearly  to  three 
leet  high,  and  which  must  be  cleared  away  every  two  or  three  years,  to 
fNrevent  the  moisture,  of  which  it  serves  as  the  depository,  from  penetntr 
ing  the  houses.  During  summer,  rains  are  frequent,  and  are  commonly 
accompanied  by  tbe  most  dreadful  thunder  and  lightning.  The  former  is  in- 
cesaam,  and  the  flashes  of  the  latter  succeed  each  other  so  rapidly,  that 
at  times  the  whole  sky  seems  to  be  illuminated  with  one  flame.  These 
thunder-storms  are  frequently  attended  with  the  most  fatal  consequences. 
In  one  of  them,  which  happened  in  179d|  the  lightning  struck  the  city  of 
Buenos  Ayres  in  37  different  places,  and  killed  19  persons.  In  May, 
1799,  a  violent  storm  overturned  one  half  of  the  town  of  Atira,  in  ftra- 
guay,  and  killed  36  persons.     It  is  observed  by  Azara,  that  the  humidity 
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of  Ae  ctmoBphoN^  and  tbe  Tiolence  of  llie  winds,  gmdwJly  iBcraaM  ai 
w%  deteend  liie  riYer  from  AMmnption  to  Buenos  Ayres ;  and  that  tfas 
tfannder-sioniMi  decrease  in  yiolence  as  we  proceed  to  the  soutli^  Fogs^ 
eoowy  and  hail,  are  eeidom  seen,  except  on  the  smnmila  of  the  noontaiaak 
The  saiuhrity  of  the  diniata  i%  notwithstanding,  surpassed  by  dmt  of  no 
other  couBtiy,  as  far  as  is  known ;  eren  in  the  vidnity  of  narsbes  and  in* 
undated  lands,  so  frequent  m  this  tract,  the  inhahttants  are  noTSs  affected 
in  the  smallest  degree^  It  was  on  this  account  that  Buenos  Ayres,  found* 
ed  by  Mendosa,  in  1535,  obtained  its  present  appelkilion.  In  Cuyo,  on 
the  frcmfierB  of  Chili,  the  winter  is  excessively  cold,  insomuch  that  the  cat* 
tie  die  in  the  fiekis,  if  not  housed ;  while,  hi  summer,  the  heats  are  intense, 
and  the  thnnder-storms  are  freqaent  and  yiolent. 

Saii  ani  PmodHeHoHs.^  The  soil,  equally  with  the  dimate,  Taries  in 
this  extensive  country.  In  the  Bolivian  district  of  Poton,  where  the  cK- 
mate  is  extremely  cold  and  dry,  the  soil  is  rematlably  bairen ;  while  at 
Tomina,  120  miles  £•  of  Potosi,  the  air  is  hot  and  saltry,  and  the  soil  is 
covered  with  vineyards  and  sugar  plantations*  Hie  vales  of  Tarija,  wa- 
tered by  copious  streams,  are  celebrated  as  surpassing  every  other  part  of 
America  for  beauty,  salubrity,  and  fertility.  Wheat,  maize,  cocoa,  gr^MS, 
flax,  Paraguay  tea,  &«.  are  here  produced  almost  spontaneously.  In  the 
higher  parts  of  Los  Charoas,  where  the  elevation  renders  die  air  continu- 
ally cold,  agricultural  productions  are  few  and  scanty.  Tucuman  is  a  lieh 
Huland  province,  producing  all  kinds  of  grain  and  fruits,  and  abundant  pas- 
turage, but  is  of  a  warm  and  humid  temperature.  This  province  is  well- 
watered,  which  adds  to  its  natural  fertility ;  and  there  are  earnage-foads 
through  tiie  greatest  part  of  it.  The  woods  afford  wax  and  honey,  and 
plenty  of  game,  but  are  infested  with  jaguars  and  other  ferocious  animals. 
Cotton  tt  cdtivated  in  the  vicinity  ef  St  Jago  del  Estef  o,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  cochineal  is  occasionally  collected ;  but  indigo,  which  waa  for- 
merly here  a  great  commodity,  is  now,  through  the  neglect  of  llie  inhabi- 
tants, entirely  lost.  The  province  of  Paraguay  is  rich  in  vegetable  prodve- 
tfens.  Tlie  climate  is  generally  temperate  and  agreeable ;  the  trees  are 
clothed  in  perennial  verdure,  and  the  extensive  plains,  which  «re  covered 
with  the  richest  pastures,  are  enlivened  with  prodigious  herds  of  homed 
cattle,  horses,  and  mules.  The  heH>  of.  Paraguay,  a  species  ef  tea,  grows 
here  in  great  abundance,  and  forms  a  considerable  article  of  traffic  wMi  the 
other  provinces  and  with  Pern.  The  Creoles  drink  this  tea  at  every  neal, 
and  never  travel  urithout  a  sufficient  supply  of  thb  fovourite  beverage ;  its 
use  is,  however,  most  universal  in  the  mine-countries,  as  wine  is  there  sup- 
posed to  be  prejudicial  to  health.  Like  opium,  it  gives  sleep  to  the  rest- 
less, and  enlivens  the  spirits  of  the  torpid ;  but,  used  to  excess,  its  effects 
are  similar  to  those  produced  by  ardents  spirits.  The  profits  arising  from 
the  cultivation  of  this  plant  formerly  belonged  to  the  Jesuits ;  but  since 
their  expulsion,  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  government,  and  are  esti- 
mated at  500,000  doUars,  or  £  1 12,500  sterKng  annually.  The  Bolivian  (Us- 
trict  of  Codttbamba  is  so  fertile  that  it  may  he  called  the  granary  of  Peru, 
as  moat  of  its  agricultural  productions  are  consumed  in  that  viceroyalty. 
Evisry  species  of  agricultural  produce  is  raised  here  in  abundance,  its  val- 
leys being  fertilized  by  a  multitude  of  limpid  streams.  Many  suga^pkn- 
tations  are  also  established  here ;  and  its  annual  consumption  of  cotton  is 
estimated  at  1,000,000  lbs.,  while  its  forests  teem  with  woods  and  roots 
for  dying.  The  soil  of  Cuyo  is  fertile  in  grain  and  meet  kinds  of  Euro- 
pefii  fruits.  Wine  is  produced  of  excellent  quality,  which  is  drunk  over  all 
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.  ^  A    -:-..  And  aomedmeB  20,000  btrrek  of  this  Uqiior  are  exporV 

fyuuBb  ^"^^^^endoM  and  San  Jaan  de  la  Frontenu    Brandy^  ala 

ea  in  one  ywr,         j„^cb  of  export  from  thence ;  and  vacnna  wool  ii 

forms  ^^^J^^titiea  to  Spain.     The  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  Buenoi 

^^"^^^^oatbe  N.  «ide  of  the  La  Plata,  ia  in  general  rich  and  pro-   I 

ATrea,  ^^^^g  y^  Httle  labour,  and  no  manure,  to  ratae  abundance  of 

h^  tModami*^  *>  ^"^^  ^^^  kinda  of  European  fruits,  as  grapea,  melons, 

fics.  uDphB,  pean,  peachea,  cherriea ;  and  even  the  prodnctiona  of  wanner 

^^^^^,  aa  pimento,  orangea,  lemona,  ananaa,  &c«     Between  the  city  and 

the  river  Saiadillo  la  one  complete  level,  without  a  tree  or  riaing  ground, 

till  near  the  banka  of  the  atream,  60  milea  distant  from  the  Spaauh  aettle- 

ments. 

The  annual  average  return  of  wheat,  in  these  provinces,  la,  accord- 
ing to  Acara,  12  for  1,  eapecially  in  the  vicinity  of  Monte  Video ;  and 
16  for  1  ia  even  eatimated  the  regular  return  near  Buenoa  Ayrea.   The  cnl- 
ttvation  of  the  cerealia,  or  European  graina,  doea  not  extend  beyond  the 
parallel  of  24**  S.  lat.     The  plaiua  of  Monte  Video  are  more  abundantly 
wooded  and  watered  than  thoee  of  Buenos  Ayrea,  and  the  vegetation  ia  ao 
rank  aa  to  be  noxioua  to  tbe.aettlera.     But^  notwithstanding  &e  exuberant 
fsTtility  and  benign  temperature  which  pervades  the  greater  part  of  thia  ex- 
tenaive  country^  ita  cultivation  haa  been  greatly  neglected ;  and  a  colony 
which  have  been  the  granary  of  Europe,  haa  hidierto  produced  little  more 
than  what  merely  auppliea  ita  own  wanta.    The  native  pride  and  indolence 
of  the  Spaniarda,  and  the  extreme  aluggiahneaa  of  the  Indiana,  effectually 
atop  all  agricultural  improvementa  in  thia  part  of  the  New  World ;  and  ex- 
tenaive  plaina,  watered  by  innumerable  atreama,  are  only  employed  to  rear 
and  fatten  cattle.     Many  agea  may  paaa  before  the  agricultural  value  of 
this  country  shall  be  understood  and  properly  appreciated  by  colonists  de- 
scended from  a  nation  never  yet  renowned  for  industry  or  liberality.     Ita 
mineral  richea  were  the  only  inducementa  that  attracted  the  firat  settlers 
from  their  natal  shores.     For  these,  the  produce  of  its  surface  was  neglect- 
ed and  despised  ;  and  the  love  of  gold,  not  of  industry,  is  the  great  magnet 
which  still  attracta  Spanish  adventurers. 

The  botanical  productions  of  this  viceroyalty  are  equal  to  ita  agricultn- 
lal ;  but  we  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  botany  of  the  central,  aonth- 
em,  and  eastern  provinces.  The  botanical  productions  of  the  northern 
provinces  are  similar  to  those  of  Peru.  yOimong  the  Chiquitos,  quinquimt, 
or  the  ahrub  called  Jeauit'a  hark,  ia  aoundant.  /  Saraaparilla  abonnda  on 
the  banka  of  the  Uraguay  and  other  atreama,  bju  it  ia  not  equal  to  that  of 
Honduraa  in  quality.  Jalap  abounda  in  Paraguay,  aa  also  white  liiubarb, 
aaaaafraa,  mangay,  the  palosantOy  the  guayacan^  the  zamu^  the  coa^  the  cv- 
/Mi^,  the  nux  vomica^  the  timbabif  and  vaniUon  The  g^reater  part  of  theae 
are  medicinal.  The  vanilla  ia  not  equal  to  that  of  New  Spain.  Hie  c»- 
cao  prefera  the  Peruvian  foreata.  In  the  foreata  of  Tucumau  and  Paraguay, 
straight  and  lofty  cedars  are  found  excellently  adapted  for  ship-building. 
The  American  pine,  which  ia  here  called  the  cury^  ia  harder  than  the 
European,  and  marked  with  red  veina.  The  algorob,  or  carrob-tree,  ia  of 
great  utility ;  but  the  fruit  differs,  in  form,  aize,  and  colour,  from  what  is 
commonly  aold  in  Europe,  the  latter  having  been  brought  from  Africa  into 
Spain  by  the  Moora.  JThe  American  apeciea  is  not  only  a  winter-provision 
for  cattle  and  mules,  but  also  affords  a  palatable  food  and  an  agreeable 
drink  to  mankind.  Of  this  valuable  tree  there  are  aeveral  apeciea  to  be 
found  in  the  wooda.     The  Indiana  make  bread  of  the  fruit  by  pounding  it 
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in  a  mortar,  or  a  wboleaonae  drink  by  infosing  it  in  cold  water,  contvoed 
in  a  beoTo's  skin,  when,  in  aboat  12  honrB,  Uie  fermentation  commences, 
and  the  liquor,  acid  at  first,  soon  becomes  sweet  and  agreeable.  It  is  used 
e^en  to  intoxicate ;  the  hagOy  or  jaice  of  the  carrob,  being  a  favourite  po- 
tation ;  and,  if  used  moderately,  is  productire  of  increased  health  and  viva* 
city.  It  chiefly  abounds  at  Chaco,  and  near  Santiago,  where  its  benefits 
are  extended  to  horses,  mules,  and  cattle,  which  it  &ttens  in  a  surprising 
and  sudden  manner.  There  are  numerous  and  beantifnl  species  of  palms. 
Among  the  natiye  fruits  is  the  jujudy  yacanichana^  and  the  mtabyra^  re- 
aembling  a  cherry,  but  of  nauseous  smell.  In  one  species  of  ttie  quabyrSf 
a  species  of  ants  nestle,'  and  form  a  wax  as  white  as  snow,  and  smelling 
like  frankincense.  Of  this,  candles  are  made  for  divine  service.  The 
ffvimbi  is  a  native  of  northern  Paraguay ;  its  fruit  is  of  a  cylindrical  form, 
as  thick  as  the  fist,  and  sometimes  weighs  two  lbs.  It  yields  a  delicious 
pulp,  and  grows  on  a  strong  creeping  plant.  The  taiaif  prodaces  a  fruit 
like  the  mulberry,  but  yellow,  llie  mammon  resembles  a  female  breast,^ 
whence  the  name ;  it  grows  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  in  size  approaches 
the  melon.  The  pips  of  the  angay  being  of  a  splendid  violet  colour,  and 
triangular  shape,  are  used  by  the  Indian  women  to  make  necklaces.  The 
fruit  of  the  iarumay  resembles  the  olive,  but  is  far  inferior.  The  moUi 
yields  a  copious  and  fragrant  gum.  Other  fruits,  as  the  manioc,  the  mag- 
▼ey,  bacoba,  banana,  and  ananas,  or  pine  apples,  have  been  described  al- 
ready. The  zevil  yields  a  bark  used  in  tanning.  The  urucuy  shrub  yields 
a  strong  scarlet  dye.  The  umbu  is  of  a  prodigious  size,  sufficient  to  cover 
50  men  with  its  thick  shade.  The  nakaUc  attains  five  feet  in  height,  and 
yields  a  beautiful  yellow,  used  by  dyers  and  painters.  The  sugar-cane  is 
planted  about  the  end  of  August ;  but  the  cultivation  is  far  inferior  to  that 
of  Brazil,  where  it  yields  a  prodigious  return  to  the  Portuguese  cultivator. 
Potatoes  of  a  great  size  abound  in  Paraguay,  and  are  found  of  a  red,  white, 
yellow  colour,  but  the  last  are  esteemed  the  best.  The  mani  grows  under 
ground ;  the  fruit  resembles  the  almond  in  taste  and  form,  and  produces  an 
oil  superior  to  that  of  the  olive.  Around  Buenos  Ayres,  Monte  Video,  and 
Santiago  del  Estero,  laige  quantities  of  wheat  are  cultivated.  Water-mills 
are,  however,  unknown;  and  though  sometimes  wind-mills  appear,  yet 
generally  the  wheel  is  drawn  round  by  horses  or  mules.  Oats  are  totally 
uaknown  in  this  country,  horses  being  always  fed  with  barley.  The  cul- 
ture of  the  vine  is  confined  to  Cordova,  Riqja,  St  Jago  de  la  Frontera,  and 
the  valley  of  Cattamarca,  in  Tucuman.  Abundance  of  tobacco  is  produced 
in  Paraguay ;  and  the  Abipons  being  accustomed  to  rnb  their  teeth  with 
salt  and  tobacco,  never  lose  any,  even  in  old  age. 

Zoology,']  The  Zoology  of  this  country  is  much  the  same  as  that  of 
Peru  and  Chili.  The  jaguars  of  South  America  are  not  particularly  fierce 
on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  they  obtain  their  prey  on  the  plains, 
they  are  not  equal  in  size  or  in  ferocity,  to  the  Bengal  tiger.  They  run 
very  quick,  but  soon  tire.  They  commit  great  havock  amongst  the  oxen, 
sheep,  mules,  and  asses.  A  great  many  tigers  are  caught  with  the  lasso 
by  the  Indian  and  Creole  inhabitants  for  the  sake  of  dieir  skins.  There 
are  also  some  lions,  but  they  are  unlike  those  of  Africa  in  form,  size,  and 
disposition.  They  seldom  attack  any  thing  but  calves,  foals,  and  sheep. 
The  colour  of  their  skin  is  tawny,  with  whitish  spots.  Their  head  is  large 
and  round,  eyes  sparkling,  and  nose  flattish.  The  chief  animal  of  the  grami- 
nivorous kind,  is'  the  ania,  or  tapyr,  which  grows  to  six  feet  four  inches  in 
length,  exclusive  of'the  tail  which  is  nearly  four  inches  long.     Animals  of 
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this  deseHpiien  are  rwy  namoroiM  on  the  banks  of  the  Ptoma  and  Ikra- 
gnay.  There  are  eight  speeiei  of  armadilloa  peculiar  to  this  TioeroyAUy. 
The  ant-eater,  the  hippopotaniiB,  the  gtianaco,  tho  paco,  the  vicuiia,  the 
glama,  and  the  cbilihuiqiie,  all  already  described,  abound  here.  Elks  and 
deer  are  numerous.  The  zortino  is  very  eommoa  on  the  plains.  It  is 
equal  in  size  to  a  small  rabbit,  of  a  chestnut  c^donr,  Marked  on  each  aide 
by  two  white  lines.  Its  shape  is  elegant,  but  itemiu  an  intolerable  odoer  ; 
and  at  every  passer-by  it  darts,  with  unerring  aim,  a  liquor  so  pestilent, 
that  dogs,  if  sprinkled  with  it,  will  howl  and  rdl  themselres  on  the  gnmnd 
as  if  scalded.  This  fluid  shines  in  the  night  like  phosphorous.  Although 
this  animal  is  small  and  weak,  it  may  be  eons&dereid  the  terror  of  the  plains. 
It  is  dreaded  by  tigers,  lions,  mastifb,  and  erery  animal,  as  well  as  human 
beings.  Whoever  desires  to  possess  its  beautiful  skin  must,  in  order  to 
catch  it  without  injury  to  himself,  take  it  by  the  tail,  and  hold  it  with  the 
head  towards  the  ground ;  for  by  this  means  it  loses  the  use  of  the  muados 
which  enable  it  to  emit  its  pestiferous  defence. 

Among  the  immense  variety  of  birds  which  inhabit  this  country,  Anra 
has  enumerated  446  different  species,  of  which  the  nandu^  (or  ostridi), 
und  condor,  are  the  largest.  The  slaie,  forn|»  and  colour  of  these,  have 
been  already  described.  The  latter  is  represented  by  the  Indians  as  being 
able  to  carry  off  a  deer  or  a  calf  in  its  talons^  with  as  much  ease  as  an 
eagle  would  a  hare  or  a  rabbit.  Ostriches  impart  a  lively  interest  to  a  ride 
in  the  Pampas.  They  are  seen  sometimes  in  coveys  of  20  or  30,  gliding 
elegantly  along  the  gentle  undulations  of  the  plain,  at  half  pistol  shot  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  like  skirmishers.  Tlie  young  are  easily  domesti- 
cated, and  soon  become  attached  to  those  who  caress  them  :  but  they  are 
troublesome  inmates ;  for,  stalking  about  the  house,  they  will,  when  full 
grown,  swallow  coin,  shirt-pins,  and  every  small  article  of  ra^al  within 
reach.  Their  usual  food,  in  a  wild  state,  is  seeds,  herbage,  and  insects : 
the  flesh  is  a  reddish  brown,  and,  if  young,  not  of  bad  flavour.  A  great 
many  eggs  are  laid  in  the  same  nest,  which  is  lined  with  dry  grass. 

There  are  about  20  difierent  species  of  serpents  in  this  country,  one  of 
which  is  of  prodigious  size,  equalling  the  bulo  of  the  Oroonoko.  The 
rattlesnake  is  not  uncommon  ;  its  bite  is  cured  by  the  root  of  a  plant  re- 
sembling the  lily ;  but  according  to  Dobrezhoffer,  musk  is  the  surest  anti- 
dote. Bugs  are  known  only  among  the  Spaniards,  and  do  not  haunt  the 
Indian  towps ;  yet  they  seem  natives  of  America,  and  breed  in  a  kind  of 
melon,  whence  they  will  inundate  a  whole  garden.  Lcicusts  form  an 
annual  pestilence,  and  are  of  a  great  size,  often  exceeding  the  length  of  one's 
middle  finger.  There  are  also  a  prodigious  number  of  beautiful  fire- flies, 
and  other  insects  which  emit  light. 

Domesticated  animals  of  European  importation  have  increased  prodigi- 
ously in  this  country.  The  number  of  homed  cattle  which  traverse  the 
plains  of  Paraguay  and  Buenos  Ayres,  were  estimated  by  Azaia  at 
12,000,000  ,  and  the  horses  at  3,000,000  ;  besides  a  vast  number  of  sheep 
divided  among  a  great  many  eHandas,  or  farms,  each  possessed  by  a  single 
proprietor.  An  ordinary  farm  contains  ^Ye  or  six  square  leagues,  and  is 
under  the  charge  of  a  carapataz,  or  '  master-sliepherd,'  and  a  servant  for 
every  thousand  cattle.  These  shepherds,  however,  never  accompany  their 
flocks  into  the  fields,  as  in  Europe,  but  content  themselves  with  merely 
collecting  them  once  a  week,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  wandering 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  farm.  "  One  hundred  years  ago,"  says  Miller, 
"  when  the  plains  were  covered  with  cattle,  travellers  were  accustomed  to 
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86ml  bonetnen  before  IfaetH  to  clear  the  reed.  The  Spudftrd^,  fiadtAg  the 
tfade  in  bides  '  extremely  Iacfative»  eaiployed  treope  of  horaemea  for  the 
pnrpoee  of  Blanghtering  the  cattle.  Tbeae  men  bad  each  separate  tasks 
assigned  thetn  :  some,  well  moanted)  attack^  a  berd  ef  oxen,  9^  with  a 
crescent-ebaped  knife  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  leag  handle^  hadHtmng  the 
cattle  as  they  fled ;  otfaere  were  thrown  down  by  means  of  the  lasso,  whilst 
a  third  party  brought  np  aed  drew  a  knife  across  tbe  throat  of  the  pros- 
trate animals.  OUiers  were  employed  in  etripping  off  the  hidesi  and  in 
conreying  them  te^  an  appointed  place ;  in  fixmg  tbeaa  to  the  ground  with 
pegs,  and  taking  out  and  cartymg  away  the  tongoes  and  fat.  The  flesh, 
which  would  bare  8ttffl<5^  td  feed  a  msmer ens  amy  m  Ewope,  wae  left 
on  tbe  pkdn  to  be  detovted  by  tig^dfS,  wild  dogi^  and  ravens.  In  an  expe- 
dition of  this  sort,  which  generally  lasted  sereral  wedcs,  the  person  at 
whose  expense  it  was  undeHeken  obtaineii  scTeral  thensands  of  htdes,  each 
of  which,  when  dfied,  wi»  wenh  four  times  m  invch  as  a  liye  bnllook,  in 
eonseqiience  of  tbe  expense  neissssarily  incurred  hi  killing  the  oxen,  and  the 
labour  of  drying  the  bides  hi  the  sun.  This  enstoift  of  kmting  and  slangb- 
tering  cattle  haring  been  centianed  for  n  whole  century,  almost  exhausted 
tbe  plains  of  unowned  cattle.  The'  ksMb  new  seen  are  the  property  of 
individaals.  Oxen  seldom  wander  far  from  their  native  pastures,  and  are 
easily  prevented  from  straying  iikte  adjoinrog  estates  by  a  little  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  peons.  Every  proprietor  knows  bis  own  stock  by  a 
particular  mark  which  is  branded  at  the  castratiiig  season.  Tbe  young 
bull  is  caught  with  the  lasso,  thrown  down,  and  the  boms  fixed  into  the 
ground  whilst  he  undergoes  the  operation.  The  time  of  performing  this  is 
made  an  annual  scene  of  joility ;  neighbours  assemUing  at  difierent  estates 
in  turn,  and  ending  their  labours  with  dU'ensings.  Came  cone  cuero  (meat 
in  the  skin)  is  a  favourite  dish  on  occasions  of  festivity.  Tbe  moment  a 
bullock  is  killed,  the  flesh  en  each  side  of  the  spine,  beginning  at  the  rump, 
is  cut  out,  with  enough  of  the  hide  to  lap  over  and  meet,  so  as  to  be  sewed 
together,  to  prevent  tbe  juices  from  escaping.  It  ie  then  ciovered  with  em- 
bers, and  roasted  like  an  onion  or  potato.  Vast  numbers  of  mules  are 
reared  for  tbe  service  of  the  mines  in  the  plains  of  Buenos  Ayres.  In  Peru, 
where  no  mules  are  bred,  tliey  are  employed  in  travelling,  and  in  carr3ring 
loads  from  tbe  mountains.  The  town  of  Salta  is  the  great  mule  and  horse- 
fair,  where  the  people  of  Cordova,  Europeans,  and  Americans,  who  have  sales 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  Santa  Fe,  and  Corrientes,  attend.  General  Miller  says, 
**  the  horses  on  the  plains  of  Buenos  Ayres  are  generally  from  14  to  16 
hands  high,  plenty  of  bene  and  swift.  Althongb  their  food  is  pasturage 
alone,  they  are  often  ridden  a  distance  almost  incredible.  Thirty-five 
leagues  in  14  or  15  hours  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  one  horse  to  per- 
form. The  equality  of  tbe  stoneless  plain,  and  the  easy  gait  of  the  unshod 
horse,  do  not  a  little  concur  to  render  the  performatfceof  long  jotemeys  easy. 
The  horses  of  tbe  plains  are  exposed  to  the  stingeof  nmsquitos,  to  scorching 
sun,  heavy  itdns,  and  hoar-frosts  in  witfter,  when  the  south  wiikd  blows  bit- 
ingly  cold,  all  which  retider  them'  ejEtremely  hardy ;  wMlst  the  liberty  they 
enjoy  in  wandering  up  tatd  ddwn  the  plahts,  plunging  in  r«nni«g  streaoM, 
or  lifge  pdols  of  water,  at  plesMtre,  added  to  the  invigoratieg  etfeeis  of 

'  Hides  have  not  only  become  yatuabis  oA  acceun<  of  tbe  inlinensie  liumber  Of  th'etki 
etptofM  tor  Europe,  but  tSM  beeause  tlM  eentemptiOA  H  to-  gMki  fn  Soitta  America. 
JBOMdlbla  quAittkiea  tfs  expeaded  in  tile  manofaoMtra  of  Mtsot,  in  tbe  fsStenkiA  of 
hotiaee,  Cmicm,  and  cattle-pens,  and  in  the  making  of  truhksandbs^s  to  oonyey  the  nerb 
of  Faraguay,  tobacco,  sogaf,  wfieilt,  cotton,  and  othtf  gbo<fs. 
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pure  air,  fender  them  leM  subject  to  diMflse  than  the  horMS  of  £aropa» 
confined  to  hot  and  nnwholeaome  stables,  and  where  the  hanlncss  of  the 
roads  sabject  the  hoof  to  the  torments  of  the  smith." 

Mineralogy,']     The  minerslogy  of  this  cooatry  when  a  vicerojralty  was 
almost  wholly  confined  to  the  N.W.  proyinces,  formerly  strictly  considered 
at  PeniTiaa, — for  in  reality  Charoos,  Tncomaiiy  and  even  Buenos  Ayres, 
r       were  all  regarded  as  dependencies  of  Peni>  previons  to  1778.     With  the 
— ^    exception  of  New  Spain,  the  upper  part  of  this  country  still  justly  deserves 
the  appellation  of  La  Plaia^  given  to  the  whole,  being  the  richest  country 
in  silver  perhaps,  yet  discovered  on  the  globe,  as—- exclusive  of  Potosi — 
the  mines  of  gold  and  silver  may  be  said  to  be  innumerable.    Lip^y  Chi- 
diOSf  Poroo^  the  chain  of  AuUagas^  pervading  Chayanta^  Oruro,  Paria, 
CarangaSf  Sicasica, — ^in  short  all  the  northern  provinces  teem  with  mine- 
ral opulence,  while  Laricaja  and  Carabaya  are  noted  for  virgin-gold. 
These  mines  are  all  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals,  who,  on  discover- 
ing a  mine,  receive  a  grant  from  government,  and  are  only  held  to  pay  a 
duty  on  the  minerals  extracted.     The  following  table,  given  by  Helms,  pre* 
sents  a  specific  list  of  the  various  mines  in  the  lUfferent  districts,  as  recorded 
in  the  chancery  of  the  Spanish  regime  ; 
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0 

i 
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0 

0 

0 

0 
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ao 

27 

7 
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Of  these  the  famous  mines  of  Potosi,  now  belonging  to  Bolivia,  were  by 
far  the  most  productive.  As  to  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  furnished 
by  the  other  mines  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  amount ;  but  the  whole 
is  generally  estimated  at  about  one-fourth  of  that  of  Potosi.  In  the  dis- 
trict of  Carangas,  detached  pieces  of  silver,  unmixed  with  stone  or  ore,  are 
found  in  the  sandy  deseits,  near  the  coast  of  the  South  sea.  These  pieces 
are  called  papos,  or  yams,  being  taken  out  of  the  sand  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  root  is  taken  out  of  the  ground,  and  are  of  various  forms  and  sizes. 
Ulloa  mentions  two  which  he  saw  at  Lima,  the  one  weighing  60,  and  the 
other  150  marks.  The  prindpal  gold-mines  were  those  of  Cochabamba, 
now  belonging  also  to  Bolivia.  Considerable  quantities  of  gold  in  dust  and  in 
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grsins,  are  found  in  the  sand  of  the  Vermeyo,  in  the  district  of  Cbayanta ; 
and  particles  of  gold  abound  in  the  streams  watering  the  ricinity  of  the 
Indian  town  of  Mqjos,  but  much  of  it  w  lost,  as  those  only  are  collected 
wbich  are  of  the  size  of  a  large  pin's  head.  A  gold  mine  is  now  wrought  ^ 
in  the  neighbourhood  qfJ^IsiatfLJ^ideo.  Concerning  the  quantity  of  Uiis 
metal  which  has  been  furnished  by  the  vicetoyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  since 
the  first  discovery  of  these  minesy  there  is  no  account.  According  to 
Humboldt,  the  annual  average  produce  of  the  mines  of  the  viceroyalty  was 
9,200  marks  of  pure  gold,  at  145^  dollars  per  mark ;  and  414,000  marks 
of  fine  silver,  at  9-^^  dollars  per  mark;  total,  4,212,404  dollars.  Esti- 
mating the  contraband  at  one-sixth  of  the  registered  produce,  or  69,000 
miarks,  we  have  a  total  annual  produce  of  2,200  marks  of  fine  gold,  and 
483^000  marks  of  fine  silver,  or  4,867,000  dollars,  or  £1,095,075  ster-^ 
ling  annually.    In  the  mountains  of  Pacajes,  are  mines  which  supply  a  v.. 

stone  called  white  jasper,  which  is  beautifully  transparent,  and  is  used  for  ^.^ 

ivindows.  'fhere  are  several  mines  which  yield"  gems,  particutarly  one  ot 
emeralds,  much  prized  for  their  quality  by  European  lapidaries,  but  which 
fen*  some  latent  reason,  has  not  lately  been  resorted  to.  From  this  mine,- 
probably,  it  was  that  the  Incas  derived  those  extraordinary  emeralds,  which 
excited  the  wonder  and  avarice  of  the  Spaniards,  who  ignorantly  destroyed 
great  numbers  of  them  from  the  erroneous  idea,  that  if  they  were  real  gems, 
they  would  resist  the  stroke  of  the  hammer  on  the  anvil.  Many  of  these 
have  been  found  in  the  ancient  tombs  of  the  Peruvians,  polished  and 
wrought  in  spherical,  cylindrical,  and  other  figures,  with  mathematical  ac- 
curacy, and  with  all  the  delicacy  of  European  workmanship. 


CHAP.    IV,-INHAB1TANTS  AND  PRESENT  POPULATION. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  extensive  country  are  composed  of  the  same  classes 
as  those  of  the  other  Spanish  colonies,  viz. :  European  Spaniards,  Creoles, 
people  of  Colour,  Negroes,  and  Indians.  Of  these,  the  Europeans  held 
(till  the  late  revolution}  the  first  rank :  and  filled,  with  few  exceptions, 
every  ofiice  of  trust,  power,  and  influence,  in  the  country.  The  Creoles 
who  have  at  present  gained  the  ascendancy,  held  an  inferior  political  rank 
to  the  Europeans.  The  people  of  colour,  the  negroes,  and  Indians,  still 
hold  the  same  relative  situations  in  society, — ^the  Indians,  as  usual,  being 
lowest  in  the  scale.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  number  of  inhabitants,  and 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  classes  to  each  other.  Azara,  Estalla,  and 
Humboldt,  give  nothing  but  conjectures  on  this^  part  of  the  subject.  Es- 
talla estimates  the  amount  of  the  Creole  population — ^previous  of  course  to 
the  present  dismemberment  of  the  viceroyalty — at  1,000,000  ;  and  Hum- 
boldt, at  1,100,000, — ^the  people  of  colour,  negroes,  and  Indians  excluded, 
the  last  of  which  classes^  forms,  according  to  Estalla,  but  a  handful.  We 
have  inserted  some  other  calculations  on  this  subject  at  p.  205.  As  little 
can  be  said  respecting  the  amount  of  the  Indian  or  aboriginal  population. 
The  unsubdued  Indians  of  the  Paraguay  province  of  Chaco,  are  estimated  at 
100,000.  On  the  banks  and  to  the  £.  of  the  rivers  Paraguay  and  Parana,  are 
the  Ckarcaa  and  Minanes,  who  long  withstood,  with  the  most  determined 
resistance,  the  subjugation  of  their  country :  these  are  now  reduced  to  a 
few  hundred  warriors.  The  Chiquitos^  a  numerous,  civilized,  and  indus- 
trious nation  of  independent  Indians,  inhabit  the  country  to  the  W..  of  the 
marsh  of  Xarayes,  and  from  S.  lat.  28"*  to  S.  lat.  20^,  having  the  province 
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of  Santa  Cruz  d«  la  Sierra  on  the  W.     The  Mafos,  anotber  numeroiu  na< 
tioQ  of  atURibdaed  lodiansy  inhabit  to  tbe  N«W.  of  the  Cbiqaitoe,  along  the 
boundaries  of  the  Portuguese  Spanish  nd  posBMsions.     The  Manoa  tribe« 
inhabit  the  country  in  the  yicinity  of  the  Mojoe*     The  unsubdued  Indians 
who  dnrell  along  the  frontiers  of  the  Tufumanand  Chili,  and  8.  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Cuyo  and  Buetios  Ayres,  are  generally  denominafted  Moluehtt 
and  Pueleheif  and  are  divided  into  a  great  Tariety  of  independent  tribes,  of 
which  we  have  very  little  knowledge.    They  inhabit  the  iannense  plains  to 
the  west  of  the  Plata,  and  to  tlie  east  of  the  Chilian  Anes.  The  Guarames, 
who  inhabit  die  country  east  of  the  Paraguay,  Parana,  Uruguay,  as  Ikr  as 
the  frontiers  of  Bnusit,  were  numerous  and  warlike,  but  were  giudually 
eirilized  by  the  indefatigable  laboun  of  th4  Jesuits,  iad  settled  bk  villages 
and  townships,  under  the  appellation  of  reductums,  which  grew  and  flour- 
ished under  the  care  of  the  reverend  fathers  to  such  a  degree  0f  opulence 
and  prosperity  as  atantted  the  neighbouring  colonists^  and  etdted  their 
hatred.     The  number  of  these  converted  Indians  was  stated  to  amount  to 
340,000  families  ;  which,  allowing  only  4  to  each  linnily,  would  amount 
to  1,360,000  souls,  all  under  the  care  of  the  Jesuitic  repMle*     Seven  of 
these  reductions  to  the  E.  of  the  Uraguay,  hating  been  ceded  te^  the  crown 
of  Portugal,  in  exchange  for  St  Siaer8anent,^-*the  Ouaratnies,  who  were 
always  enemies  to  their  Brazilian  nefghboun,  mi^ntained,  that  as  Ofeir  sub- 
mission to  the  crown  of  Spun  was  merely  voluntary,  they  could  not  be 
disposed  of  without  their  own  consent  to  any  other  power,  and  flew  fo  arms 
in  defence  of  their  rights.     For  several  years  they  resisted  the  unifed  force 
of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  and  rather  than  submit,  determined  to  abandon 
their  country  ;  they  carried  off  all  that  they  were  able,  set  fire  to  the  re- 
mainder, and  left  nothing  but  a  desert  to  their  enemies.     The  Jesuits  were 
suspected  of  having  promoted  and  aided  the  rebellion  of  the  Guaranies ; 
and  though  they  openly  disavowed  the  charge,  they  were  unable  to  free 
themselves  from  the  imputation.     They  did  not  long  survive  this  dismem- 
berment of  their  dominions.     Their  exptdsiott  froarr  Spain,  in  1 767,  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  total  subversion  of  their  American  dominions. 
The  missions  were  converted  fnto  regular  Spanish  settlements ;  and  the 
Jesuits  were  succeeded  in  their  spiritual  labours  by  the  I^andscau  and 
Dominican  monks,  and  those  of  the  order  of  mercy.     We  may  form  some 
estimate  of  the  prosperity  of  these  reductions^  from  the  number  of  cattle 
which  they  possessed  at  the  time  of  their  annexation  to  the  government  of 
Paraguay,  namely,  769,353  homed  cattle,  94,9S3  hones,  and  221,537 
sheep.     Since  that  time,  we  hear  no  more  of  the  Guararries,  or  of  t!ie 
other  converted  Indians  to  the  east  of  iht  Pan^guay,  the  Parana,  or  the 
Uraguay. 

Character f  Manners^  and  Cusioms,*^  There  is  a  sameness  hi  the  cIki- 
meter  of  the  Spanish- American  popuTation,  that  in  describing  that  of  on<>. 
viceroyalty,  wa  may  be  said  to  describe  that  of  all  the  rest,  a  few  local 
modifications  excepted.  The  same  jealousies  reign  between  the  classes, — 
the  same  ambition,  wealth,  and  industry,  characterize  the  European  Span- 
iards,— the  same  pride,  indolence,  and  luxury,  prevaiT  among  the  Creoles 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  as  among  the  other  Creoles  of  the  Spanish  settlements. 
The  strictest  equality  reigns  among  the  Creoles.  No  invidious  distinctions 
of  rank  are  acknowledged  among  them.  They  have  neither  titles,  entaifs, 
nor  feudal  tenures  ;  and  the  only  existing  difierence  among  them  is  purelv 
personal,  arising  either  from  the  fortune  or  the  reputation  of  the  individaal. 
No  white  would  consent  to  serve  the  richest  noble  of  his  nation ;  and  t&ti 
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viceroy  hunself  was  coDtented  with  thatorviea  of  negroiNi,  or  nnm  of  colonr, 
SLiid  ladkns.  The  mttaen  of  die  eily  Cra<^  di&r  ooRMiderabiy  from  thoseof 
%t»  country  Creolaa    Biimids  Ayrw»  Awumptioa,  Monte  Video,  Corieotesy 
Maldonado,  and  Santa  F6,  preiant  many  aeence  of  indolence,  vice,  volup- 
tsonaneaB,  and  diieipailion ;  to  aleep,  to  waUc,  to  ride,  and  to  «moke  cigars, 
in  in  many  io^ancee  the  whole  oeenfialaoB ;  and  the  ^Mility  with  which 
existence  can  be  supported,  or  a  livi^ihood  can  be  obtained  without  toil, 
sund  the  many  opportunities  iHiieh  this  conntry  offers  of  eren  acquiring  a 
fortune,  eaconrage  this  listless  and  inactire  life*     Yet  with  all  these  vices 
and  indolent  habits,  the  Crsoles  are  possessed  of  good  natural  abilities. 
The  Creoyan  females  are  esteemed  as  much  more  haadsooie  than  the 
Spanish  )adies,-*^e  jetty  Uacknass  of  their  hair  and  eyes  eootrssting  ad- 
mirably with  the  brilliant  whiteness  of  their  skin*     They  are  all,  howerer, 
equally  indolent  as  their  husbands,  fond  of  show,  and  greatly  resemble  in 
dress  and  manners  the  ladies  of  Old  Spain.     With  all  this  eiLternal  pomp 
of  dress  and  farnitnrs,  ttie  interior  of  the  Creole  houses  ans  described  as 
extremely  filthy ;  ablution  of  any  kind  is  never,  or  only  Tory  negligently 
performed ;  the  rooms  are  &lled  with  every  species  of  vermin,  and  the 
ravages  of  the  anti  are  only  equalled  by  those  of  the  mice  and  rats. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  divided  into  the  two  classes  of  agri- 
culturists and  shepherds.  Hie  latter  are  by  far  the  most  numerous ;  but 
their  character  is  extremely  bad.  Addicted  to  the  grossest  vices,  and 
8unk  in  ignorance  and  supentidon,  they  seem  completely  to  have  forgotten 
their  origin,  and  are  almost  on  a  level  with  the  savages  themaelves.  Their 
habitations — ^whieh  are  generally  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  estancia^ 
or  farm^'^re  miserable  huts, — the  furniture  chiefly  consisting  of  a  cask  for 
holding  water,  a  horn  to  drink  with,  a  wooden  spit,  and  a  small  copper 
vessel,  in  which  they  inluse  the  Paraguay  tea.  Some,  indeed,  have  a 
wooden  bench,  or  chair,  and  a  kind  of  bed ;  but  the  greater  number  sit 
upon  their  heels,  or  the  skulls  of  their  cattle,  and  sleep  on  skins  spread  on 
the  floor.  Their  only  food  is  roasted  meat,  eaten  without  salt,  and  at  no 
stated  hours ;  pulse  and  vegetables  being  considered  as  no  better  than  grass, 
and  fit  only  for  horses.  The  oflals  and  bones  scattered  round  their  huts, 
engender  an  infinite  number  of  flies  and  noxious  vermin  ;  and  collect  vast 
nnmbers  of  ravenous  birds,  which  deafen  them  with  their  constant  cries. 
Their  dress  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  meanness  and  filth  of  their 
habitations.  Few  have  a  shirt.  A  p(mchOy  or  cloak,  consisting  of  a  piece 
of  coarse  woollen  or  cotton  cloth,  manufactured  in  the  province  of  Tucu- 
man,  about  three  feet  long,  and  two  feet  broad,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre 
for  the  head  to  pass  through  ;  a  hat ;  a  pair  of  drawers ;  and  half-boots, 
made  of  the  skins  stripped  off  from  the  legs  of  their  cattle,  constitute  the 
whole  of  their  clothing.  Besides  these,  the  master-shepherd,  or  proprietor, 
has  a  doublet,  vest,  breeclies,  and  shoes.  The  women  are  dressed  merely 
in  a  shirt  without  sleeves,  which  is  bound  round  the  middle  with  a  girdle. 
The  shepherds  of  the  Fkraguay  are,  however,  more  cleanly  and  decent  in 
their  appsrel,  and  better  lodged,  than  those  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  shep- 
herds are  most  dexterous  horsemen.  Indeed  they  hardly  know  what  it  is 
to  walk,  as  they  never  go  any  distance  on  foot.  So  habituated  are  they  to 
riding,  that  they  will  keep  their  seat  on  the  most  fhrious  animal.  The  prin- 
cipal operations  of  the  farm  are  performed  on  horseback.  The  weekly  ga- 
thering of  the  herds  is  made  at  Ml  gallop ;  but  as,  from  the  extent  of  some 
of  the  pastures,  the  cattle  is  nearly  in  a  wild  state,  they  are  hunted  and 
killed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  wild  oxen  in  the  plains  of  the  pampas. 
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The  common  method  of  shiying  then:  cattle,  ia  to  driTe  a  oertaiii  number 
into  an  enclosure,  where  the  shepherds  assemble  on  horseback,  armed  vrith 
spears  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon,  a  knife,  and  catch  ropes ;  as  many  beasta 
are  then  turned  out  as  there  are  men  in  waiting,  ^en  each  pnrsaea  his 
prey  at  full  speed.  If  the  bullock  be  swifter  than  the  horse,  ihe-.shef^erd 
with  wonder^l  dexterity  throws  his  catch-rope  round  his  neck,  or  entangles 
one  or  both  of  his  hind  legs,  by  which  means  he  is  easily  secured ;  but  be 
is  generally  hamstrung  with  a  spear,  and  is  then  despatched  with  a  knife. 
This  employment  is  continued  every  year,  until  all  the  cattle  appointed  for 
the  annual  slaughter  are  killed.  Almost  every  thing  is  done  on  horaeback ; 
they  fish  on  horseback, — carry  water  from  the  well  on  horseback, — ^and 
attend  mass  on  horseback,  remaining  at  the  church  door,  which  is  purpose- 
ly left  open,  that  they  may  hear  the  service  I 

The  Mestizoes  and  Mullatoes  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  mechanical 
arts,  and  are  the  most  robost  and  useful  classes  of  the  community.  Among 
them  are  found  professors  and  teachers  of  the  liberal  arts. 

The  Negroes,  who  occupy  the  third  grade  in  the  scale  of  South  Ameri- 
can society,  are  very  differently  treated  from  those  of  their  brethren  in  our 
West  Indian  possessions.  The  little  comforts  and  indulgencies  which  they 
are  allowed  by  their  Spanish  masters  to  enjoy,  cannot  but  put  to  shame  our 
British  planters  and  those  of  the  United  States,  who,  with  all  their  boasted 
freedom,  have  reduced  this  unhappy  portion  of  their  species  to  the  most 
degraded  servitude.  If  we  may  credit  Azara,  many  of  the  slaves  never 
hear  the  sound  of  the  whip  while  they  live  ;  are  treated  with  great  kind- 
ness and  attention  when  sick ;  and  are  never  abandoned  in  old  age.  They 
are  even  better  fed  and  better  dressed  than  the  poorer  classes  of  the  whites, 
and  many  of  them  obtain  their  freedom  after  a  short  period  of  service.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  that  as  the  present  independent  government  of  Buenos 
Ayres  has  totally  abolished  the  slave  trade,  that  still  greater  ameliorations 
will  take  place  in  the  condition  of  the  negroes,  till  slavery  itself  be  finally 
annihilated.  In  the  meantime  there  exist  a  number  of  societies  approved 
by  the  supreme  authority,  whose  objects  were,  Ist.  To  liberate  with  their 
funds  those  slaves,  who,  by  their  good  conduct  and  industry,  prove  worthy 
of  this  favour,  being  bound  to  reimburse  the  price  of  their  manumission, 
with  interest  at  five  per  cent.  2.  To  attend  to  the  moral  education  of  all 
the  youths  incorporated  in  the  society,  3.  To  assist  the  industry  of  the 
members,  by  furnishing  them  with  implements  for  their  respective  labours ; 
their  value  to  be  paid  for  according  to  stipulations.  4.  To  take  care  that 
every  member  observes  a  moral  and  industrious  conduct.  5.  Once  in 
every  year  to  make  offerings  for  the  souls  of  the  dead.  6.  The  funds  of 
the  society  are  composed  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  property,  and  of  a 
monthly  contribution  of  the  free  members,  at  the  rate  of  two  reals  for  each 
father  of  a  family  and  four  reals  each  single  man.  At  the  time  of  incor- 
poration, each  member  pays,  moreover,  four  reals  at  once.  None  can  now* 
be  bom  slaves,  and  every  facility  b  given  to  manumission.  The  price  ot 
slaves  ia  moderate,  seldom  exceeding  300  dollars,  and  no  person  can  de- 
mand for  a  slave  more  than  what  he  gave. 

Religion  and  Ecclesiastical  Government^  Here,  as  in  all  Spanish  Ame- 
rica, the  established  form  of  religious  worship  is  Roman  Catholicism,  but 
religious  toleration  has  been  expressly  stipulated  for  in  the  treaty  of  recogni- 
tion by  Great  Britain.  The  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  Buenos  Ayres 
equals  in  power  and  splendour  that  of  any  state  in  Europe,  and  the  super- 
stitious liberality  of  the  American  Spaniards  baa  adorned  the  cathedrals  and 
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dwrdwn  widi  the  nost  prolnse  mnoilieeiiet.  Nameroiu  moiiMleries  and 
conventi  sra  scatleoad  tintniglMNit  the  iriiole  ▼iceroyBUy^  which  luiTe  proved 
incalculably  inimical  to  the  prosperity  and  population  of  the  country*  But 
a  more  liheral  systend  Ss  now  beginning  to  prevnUy  «  school  has  lately  been 
eatabBahed  at  Bueooa  Ayrea  for  the  education  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
En^ish  residentSy  at  whidi  opwards  of  180  children  feesire  daily  instrac- 
tioo.  ThelnllowingeztnetgiTeBanmtereBtingaoeountof  theoommence- 
jDcnt  and  progiaa  «f  die  first  I^retestant  Sunday  school  ^-^'*  The  amnber 
of  teachem  who  have  daaaes  regularly  assigned  to  them  u  twelTC.  Sooe 
others  aasiist  occasiffnally,  and  some  of  these  attend  only  in  the  afternoon. 
Among  them  we  Fkesbyterians*  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Methodists; 
and  among  the  children  are  some  of  cJmost  all  Pkotestant  denominations, 
and  sereral  Catholics.  Yet  on  the  broad  ground  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
practical  purposes  of  the  gospel,  all  meet  in  harmonious  concord.  The 
most  gralifying  harmony  and  unanimity  pervade  all  the  deliberations  and 
exertions  of  the  teachers,  and  no  complaint  either  from  children  or  parents 
has  reached  our  ears.  It  is  pleasing  to  observe  the  rise  of  such  institutions 
in  a  country  not  many  years  ago  under  a  dominion  most  unfavourable  to 
their  growth;  and  although  at  their  beg^ning  they  may  appear  incon- 
siderable, we  trust  that  the  period  is  not  &r  distant  when  their  influence 
will  be  powerfully  and  beneficially  felt  throughout  South 


CHAP,    v.— GOVERNMENT— REVENUE— COMMERCE. 

Thb  government  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  managed  pre- 
dsely  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  other  Spanish  colcMiies  abeady  de- 
scribed. The  salary  of  the  viceroy  was  40,000  dollars;  which,  after 
deducting  the  half-year,  and  otiier  casualties,  was  reduced  to  80,000  dot- 
kn.  Those  of  his  assessor,  fiscal,  and  secretary,  amounted  to  8000  dol* 
koa  eaf^  Ho  waa  supreme  president  of  the  roysd  audience  of  Los  Char- 
oas,  and  of  the  new  loyal  audience  created  in  1785,  at  Buenos  Ayres ;  he 
•zercMd  the  royal  vice*patronage ;  he  approved  the  nomination  of  the 
eniatea;  and  his  jurisdiction  extended  (in  ordinary  cases)  to  the  monas- 
teries thenuelveB.  The  elections  oi  magistrater  were  confirmed  by  him, 
and  the  govemoia  4»f  provinces  were  his  sub-delegates.  He  was  the  su- 
preme h«id  of  the  poHoe,  and  superintendent  of  the  p08tH>ffice,  under  the 
first  minister  of  state,  who  is  post-master-general  dnronghout  all  the  Span- 
ish monarchy.  The  Congress-general  of  the  United  Provinces  is  now  com- 
posed of  deputies  from  all  the  provinces,  each  province  being  entitled  to 
send  one  deputy  for  Sfvery  16,000  of  population.  It  is  pleasing  to  know 
that  tho  laws,  whicfa  were  formerly  suspended  or  modified  at  the  caprice  of 
the  anthoritias,  are  now  enforced  with  equity  and  impartiality ;  and  in  the 
aeleelion  of  iad^viduak  to -fill  situations  of  trust  and  confidence,  the  great 
reqoisitea  looked  for,  are  knowledge,  integrity,  and  fitness  for  the  situation ; 
fovour  and  family  infinence  have  not  now,  as  formerly,  much  to  say  on 
such  occasions.  However,  the  greatest  and  most  important  of  all  the 
dnngea  which  are  takmg  place  among  these  people,  is  in  point  of  morals 
and  pubKc  opinion.  The  fimaticism,  bigotry,  ignorance,  and  moral  deprav- 
ity, which  formeriy  prevailed  in  these  countries,  are  now  fest  disappearing, 
and  giving  place  to  a  new  order  of  things,  more  in  accordance  with  the 
enlightened  and  improving  spirit  of  the  age ;  education  is  advancing,  and 
▼I.  2  G 
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there  is,  especially  among  the  yornig  people,  a  growing  spirit  of  inipiiry 
and  improvement,  which  scarcely  any  human  erent  can  now  arrest  m  its 

J^ff««e.]  At  the  head  of  the  royal  treasury  under  the  old  regime  was 
an  intendant  of  the  army,  a  kind  of  paymaster-general,  with  a  ^^•ryot 
10,000  dollars,  and  who  presided  over  the  tribunal  of  accounts,  composed 
of  'three  chief  accomptants*  The  public  reyenues  were  divided  into  the 
four  foUowing  branches,  namely :— 1st.  What  was  paid  to  the  king  as  su- 
perior ;  2d.  The  duties  on  commerce ;  Sd.  What  the  sorereign  received 
as  head  of  the  church ;  4th.  What  were  formerly  royal  monopolies.  The 
produce  of  these  respective  branches  was  estimated  as  follows  :— 


First  Clan. 


JMiart. 


Duties  6n  gold  and  slWer  coined  at  Potosl.  amounting  to  about  11*  per  cent.      650,000 

Duties  on  eolnage,                      .               .               -               -               .  iS?'^ 

Tribute  of  the  Indians,                     "           .  ;;,              "               "  '       550,000 
s^                                                       Second  CIomm, 

Alcarala,  or  excise  of  four  per  cent,  on  goods  sold,                 -               -  ¥SL»^ 

-  Minor  Duties  of  Excise,                    ....  -       «^£00 

^--^         Stamp  Duties,            ------  ^S?2S 

Customs  on  imports  and  exports,                      "               '               "  '       750,WJO 

Third  Oau. 

Produce  of  bolls  of  Cnuados,                   ....  ^^^ 

First-fruits  and  ecclesiastical  annates,              .               -               -  -         ^^SSi 

Royal  ninths  of  the  tithes,          -               -     _       -               -               -  78,000 

Founh  CIsst. 

J                MonoDollea  of  mercorv.  tobacco,  gunpowder,  and  paper                -  -       9SOfiOO 

^                   The  asslento  oTnegrS^ '             -----  800,000 

On  Paraguay  tea,  (formerly  levied  by  the  Jesuits),                        -  -        600,000 

Other  revenues  formerly  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,                  -               -  400,000 

Total,  4va99.000 
In  British  money,  -----       £969,775 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  royal  revenue  receiTod  an  increase  of  9(K),00O 
dollars  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  or  £202,500  sterling.  Of  tlus 
revenue,  however,  no  part  went  to  the  parent  state,  the  whole  being  ab- 
sorbed in  the  expenses  of  the  internal  sdministration  of  the  country ;  and 
such  were  the  sums  needed  for  supporting  this  splendid  establishment,  that 
very  little  was  spared  for  the  purposes  of  defence  or  amelioration.  Ac- 
cording to  Humboldt,  however,  the  crown  of  Spain  derived  a  clear  surplna 
of  700,000  dollars,  or  £157,500  sterling,  from  the  gross  revenue  of  tlus 
viceroyslty.     The  amount  of  the  present  revenue  is  not  known* 

Military  and  Marine  Force.']  The  military  force  of  the  republic  is 
estimated  at  28,000  men;  and  Uie  naval  force  amounts  to  15  smsll  vessels 
carrying  from  7  to  14  guns. 

Comfnerce  and  Manufactures.]  At  the  period  when  tlus  colony  was 
founded,  the  precious  metals  were  the  only  object  of  pursuit  to  adventur- 
ers, and  the  only  articles  of  export.  The  prospects  of  immediate  affluence 
became  too  allaring  to  such  persons ;  they  disdained  to  bestow  a  moment's 
attention  on  such  objects  of  inferior  importance  as  the  agricnltural  produc* 
tions  of  the  country,  and  none  were  raised,  but  snch  as  from  their  rarity 
^nd  value  were  in  great  demand  at  home.   The  ciilture  of  the  vine  and  tho 

C olive,  and  the  establishment  of  several  kinds  of  manufactures,  were  pro- 
hibited under  the  severest  penalties ;  for  the  sjrstem  pursued  by  the  court 
of  Spain,  was  the  same  here  as  in  all  her  colonial  dominions,  namely,  to 
sacrifice  the  colony  for  the  supposed  advantage  of  the  parent  state.  The 
laxaries^  the  clothes,  the  furniture  of  the  colonistSy  nay,  even  their  agri- 
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cultanl  implemeott,  and  a  oonsiderable  qoantily  of  their  inroiiaioiis,  were 

imporCed  Ihmd  Spain,  for  which  they  gaye  in  exchange  the  prmlnoe  of  thiir 

mines  and  plantations.     This  traffic  was  carried  on  exdosiyely  in  Spanish 

bottoms^  and  wholly  confined  to  the  pwts  of  Porto  Bello  and  Vera  Crnz, 

m  the  gnlf  of  Mexico.   For  a  long  time  no  yessel  belonging  to  the  colonists 

ivns  allowed  to  trade  with  Europe ;  and  even  the  commercial  interconxse 

between  the  different  colonies  was  either  entirely  prohibited,  or  fettered 

^writh  the  most  jealous  restrictions.     At  length,  in  1774,  a  free  iutercoorse 

"vrss  opened  between  seTeral  of  the  American  proTinces ;  and,  in  1778, 

under  the  ministry  of  Gralrez,  seven  of  the  principal  Spanish  ports,  to 

'vrhich,  ini  1778,  five  others  were  added,  (in  place  of  the  solitary  port  of 

Cadiz,)  were  permitted  to  have  a  firee  trade  with  Buenos  Ayres  and  the 

ports  of  the  South  Sea.    These  regulations,  together  with  the  erection  of     \y/ 

Buenos  Ayres  into  an  independent  viceroyalty^ij^J^TSi  gave  it  importance 

and  stability ;  and  from  that  period,  its  mflt&me  commerce  has  sensibly 

and  rapidly  increased.     Previous  to  1778,  about  12  or  15  registered  yes- 

sels  only,  were  engaged  in  the  colonial  trade  of  South  America,  and  those 

seldom  performed  more  than  one  yoyage  in  three  years  ;  but  in  1778  their 

number  had  increased  to  170,  and  the  value  of  their  cargoes  amounted  to 

iE  1,958,676  sterling.     By  the  farther  encouragement   of  the   trade  of 

Buenos  Ayres,  salted  meat  and  tallow  were  allowed  in  the  year  1793  to 

be  exported  duty  free ;  and  by  this,  and  other  regulations,  the  trade  and 

population  of  the  adjacent  provinces  were  considerably  increased. 

Tbe  iotemal  commerce  -of  Buenos  Ayres,  or  that  carried  on  with  its  own 
provinces,  is  considerable.  Of  this  traffic,  the  herb  of  Paraguay  forms  the 
most  important  branch :  2,500,000  lbs.  of  it  pass  annually  into  Pern,  and 
1,000,000  lbs.  i^to  Chili.  It  is  conveyed  in  covered  waggons  drawn  by 
oxen,  from  Santa  Fe  to  Jujuy  and  Mendoza ;  and  from  thence  is  carried 
on  the  backs  of  mules  to  Potosi,  La  Paz,  Peru,  and  Chili.  In  Pkunguay, 
the  price  of  this  article  is  4  dollars,  or  18#.  per  airoba  of  25  lbs.  At  Po- 
tosi, however,  the  price  is  more  than  double,  and  increases  as  it  proceeds 
north.  Immense  droves  of  cattle  pass  annually  into  Pern ;  and  60,000 
mules  of  two  years  old,  are  annually  purchased  in  the  viceroyalty,  for  that 
country.  Tbe  greatest  part  of  European  commodities  consumed  in  Chili, 
are  drawn  fixim  Buenos  Ayres.  A  considerable  commerce  is  also  carried 
on  with  the  independent  tribes  that  surround  the  viceroyalty,  particularly 
with  the  Pampas  and  Puelches.  Some  gold  of  a  yery  superior  quality, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  collected  among  tbe  mountains  and  upland  springs 
on  the  banks  of  the  Uraguay,  has  been  lately  brought  to  Buenos  Ayres  by 
the  Indians,  who  contrive  to  barter  it  with  the  Anglo-Americans  or  other 
foreign  merchants. 


CHAP.  VI.— PRINCIPAL  CITIEa 

Buenos  Ayres."]  Buenos  Ayres  the  capital  is  situated  in  34"  36'  28*^  S.  lat. 
and  57^  24/  W.  long.  It  extends  along  the  S.  side  of  the  La  Plata,  and 
derives  its  name  from  the  peculiar  salubrity  of  its  climate.  It  was  originally 
founded  by  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza,  in  1535  ;  and  in  1620  was  erected 
into  a  bishopric,  and  constituted  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name.  The  city  is  built  with  great  regularity  and  neatness,  and  is  water- 
ed by  several  small  streams,  which  dbcbarge  themselves  into  the  La  Plata. 
Taste  and  opulence  are  displayed  both  in  the  streets  and  houses ;  which 
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latter  are  generally  built  of  brieka  or  chalk,  with  flat  roofr«  bat  aeldoni 
ezoeed  one  story  in  height.  Many  of  them  have  parapet-wallt  on  the  top 
from  three  to  fe«r  feet  high ;  and  those  of  the  more  wealthy  inhabitantib 
have  a  vestibnle,  and  a  oonrt  ammmnded  by  the  apertmenta.  The  interior 
of  the  honaea^  howarrery  comapond  bat  very  ill  with  their  ozterdal  appear^ 
anoe.  Darinff  aomaier)  the  rooma  are  covered  with  Indian  nettiag;  and 
in  winter,  wira  Bnropean  carpets :  but  from  the  indoleooa  of  tke  inhabi* 
tuit8»  they  are  seldom  kept  dean,  and  that  part  of  the  town  which  ia  ptin* 
dpally  inhabited  by  meatisoea  and  negroes^  ia  nothing  hot  a  reoeptaele  of 
filth.  Almost  erery  hooae  ia  aarroanded  with  a  gardenf  and  many  have 
baloonies  with  lattice  orork  fer  containing  ahroba  and  flowers.  The  prin* 
dpal  sqaara,  or  parade^  which  ia  very  apadoaa,  facea  the  La  PktBy  and  ia 
aarroanded  with  saperb  boildings.  On  one  aide,  fronting  the  river,  ia  the 
Caatle,  iduch,  considered  aa  a  poat  of  military  importance^  ia  very  inaigmll* 
dKoU  It  contains  the  palace  and  a  royal  ohqieL  On  tkm  oppedto  aide 
stands  the  town^haH,  and  on  the  west  aidsi  the  cathedral,  whidi  is  a  new 
and  a  spacioos  stractoro,  bailt  on  the  site  of  the  former,  whidi  had  become 
rainous.  The  cathedral  has  a  oapola  and  portteo  of  very  degant  woik* 
manship,  with  three  naves,  besides  several  diapels ;  and  had  ooat,  in  1708^ 
500,000  dollars,  and  woald  coat  an  eqoal  snm  to  complete  it.  lliechnrdi 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Jesaits,  is  a  km  and  splendid  building,  bat  is 
now  used  as  the  cathedral,  and  is  intended  for  a  anivarsity  when  the  new 
cathedral  shall  be  completed.  The  chorohes  of  St  Francis,  and  die  con* 
vent  of  St  Mary,  are  boilt  with  a  cupola  and  steeple,  nearly  in  the  aame 
style  as  the  new  cathedral.  The  chavch  of  St  John,  which  is  on  the  skins 
of  the  town,  is  appropriated  to  the  Christian  Indiana.  The  othw  publie 
buildtDgs  are,  two  hospitals,  one  for  men,  and  another  for  women;  an 
orphan  hospital ;  a  foundling  hospital ;  and  a  oollege,  where  grammar, 
philoaophy,  and  theology,  are  taught.  The  chapter  of  the  cathedral  con- 
sists of  a  bishop,  whose  annual  revenue  ia  about  90,000  dollars,  three  dig- 
nitaries, and  two  canons.  Besides  these,  there  ate  in  the  city  above  136 
ecclesiastics,  independent  of  four  monasteries  of  nanciscans,  Dominicam^ 
and  of  the  Fathers  of  Mercy  and  of  Bethlehem,  and  two  nunneriee.  For 
three  leagues  round  the  dty,  the  environs  present  a  beautiful  and  well* 
cultivated  country,  Ml  of  gardena  and  grovea,  and  divaraified  with  fiddi 
of  wheat  and  maiae.  Here  almost  every  person  In  easy  drcamatanees  haa 
his  quinta  or  country-house,  and  a  large  garden.  Beyond  theae  fiekb  ara 
immense  meadows  covered  with  constant  verdure,  and  filled  with  innu^ 
merable  herds  of  oxen  and  wild  horses.  Authors  di£fer  so  widely  in  thdr 
estimates  of  the  population  of  this  dty,  that  it  Is  impossible  to  detennine 
it.  According  to  Azara,  the  population  is  40,000 ;  Helms  estimated  it 
at  from  25,000  to  30,000  ;  the  estimate  of  Estdla  is  the  same  with  that  of 
Azara,  one-half  of  which  he  sajrs  are  Spaniards  and  Creoles.  Sir  Home 
Popham  estimates  it  as  high  aa  70,000  inhabitants,  including  the  suburbs 
and  immediate  ricinity.  Buenos  Ayres  owes  its  chief  importance  to  its 
baring  been  the  capital  of  the  viceroyalty,  and  the  chief  road  by  which 
European  goods  pass  into  the  interior,  and  the  port  whence  the  metallic 
treasures  of  Peru  and  Potosi  are  shipped  for  Europe. 

Cordovti.']  This  is  a  tolerably  large  dty,  in  the  province  of  Tucuman, 
and  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name.  It  was  founded  in  1573,  and 
is  dtuated  468  miles  N.W.  of  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  road  to  Potod  and 
Lima,  in  a  marshy  but  ridi  and  fertile  soil,  on  the  small  stream  of  the 
Primero,  which  is  lost  in  the  sands  to  the  S.E.     It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and 
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haa  aereiBl  ecclwiartical  eetabliilimflat^  m  mil  as  an  nnhranity,  and  a 
aeminary  for  young  gentlemen.  The  SJiaaiah  inhabttanta  amount  to  1500, 
ivitb  aboot  4000  negroes.  Tbey  are  chiefly  employed  m  tilling  the 
gnmnd^  and  mamtbetiiring  doth,  both  of  cotton  and  wiooli  which  they 
Bend  to  Ptom.  The  cathedral  ia  a  handMme  edifice ;  and  the  market-place 
is  apacioai,  and  adorned  with  laige  bnildiaga.  llie  straeti  are  cleaner 
tlian  those  of  Bnenoe  Ayres,  being  aH  well-pafed.  8.  lat.  32*  10',  and  W* 
long.  63*  30^. 

Memd(XBa.2  Meadoza  lies  on  the  £.  nde  of  the  Andes,  about  1000 
nilea  W.  from  Bnenoe  Ayres,  and  is,  from  its  poeitian«  one  of  the  most 
•ednded  places  in  South  America.  The  climate  iir  deddedly  better  than 
that  of  the  plains  el  La  Plata ;  and  it  possesses  e?ery  advantage  necessary 
to  insara  its  prosperity,  except  ftunlity  of  eommumcation  with  other 
cooDtries. 

Th6  other  chief  totms  in  this  Ticeroyalty  are  the  following,  namely : 

CanimlUy  480  mUes  N.  of  Bnenoe  A|iaB;  populatiea»  4^200 ;  &  kt.  87*  27  21«  • 
W.  loi^.  58^  25^. 

Maidona^,  foonded  in  1730,  S.  laL  31*  53f  W, 

Qdonia,  1679, 34*  26^  10*. 

Santa  Ff, 1578,  81*  40^  20^'. 

1576, 9»iaf55f. 


Ctgtiata,  1640, 25"  21'  45*. 

Candeiaria,  1627, 27"  26^  46*. 

San  Jago  dd  Estero,  1570, 27*  46^. 

San  Migmd,  1549, 27*25'. 

Salta,  1560, W  W. 

Jwn^t  ■ 158d»  23*5'. 

Santa  Cher.  1575^  —  17*  49'  W. 

San  Juan  de  la  Fronlera,  — ...  32*. 


CHAP.  VIL-REPUBLIC  OF  PARAGUAY. 

As  a  supplementary  article  to  onr  account  of  the  United  Proyinces  of 
South  America,  we  mnst  deyote  a  brief  space  to  the  province  of  Paraguay, 
which  by  act  of  the  24th  September,  1826,  declared  itself  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent state ;  although,  it  will  in  all  probability  reunite  itself  with  the 
Buenos  Ayrean  provinces  on  the  death  of  its  present  political  chief. 

This  republic  is  situated  between  the  parallels  of  24**  and  27*'  SC  S.  lat. 
It  is  diyided  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  from  Brazil  by  the  Xezuy  and  Parana ; 
and  on  the  S.£.  and  S«  from  Buenos  Ayres  by  the  Paraguay.  Its  extent 
from  N.E.  to  S.W.  is  about  380  miles ;  and  its  surface  at  10,000  square 
leagues,  and  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  there  is  added  to  it  the 
inconsiderable  district  that  lies  between  the  Parana  and  the  Uraguayj^  where 
a  part  of  the  missions  of  this  order  is  stated  to  have  been  established.  The 
population,  small  in  regard  to  its  surface,  consists  of  whites,  blacks,  and  a 
mixed  race.  The  fint  class  comprises  800  Spaniards,  and  the  remainder, 
being  Creoles,  forms  seven^tenths.  The  Indians  compose  about  another 
tenth  ;  while  the  mixed  race  and  the  blacks  make  up  the  other  two-tenths. 
The  country  is  divided  into  8  departments  and  28  municipalities.  Its  ca- 
pital is  the  city  of  Assumption.  It  it  situated  18  miles  above  the  junction 
of  the  upper  mouth  of  the  Pilcomayo  with  the  Paraguay.  It  contains  a 
few  Spanish  &milies,  and  several  thousands  of  Indians  and  Mestiaoes. 
From  Buenos  Ayres  large  boats  arrive  at  Assumption,  after  a  voyage  of 
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two  or  three  months.     Near  it  is  a  lake,  remaxkable  for  haring  a  Tory  el«- 
▼ated  rocky  60O  feet  high,  in  the  middle  of  it,  resemhling  an  obelisk. 

It  was  about  the  year  1810  that  the  Creoles  first  imbibed  a  taate  for  the 
principles  of  liberty.     The  new  gofemment  of  Bnenos  Ayres  had  des- 
patched an  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  yindicating  its  authority,  and  de- 
posing the  governor  of  Faragnay.  To  oppose  it,  the  Paragnarians  collected 
an  army  of  6,000  men,  and  finally  sacceeded  in  expelling  the  intrnden 
from   their  prorince.      Daring  their  stay,  howeyer,  the  Buenos  Ayres 
general,  Belgrano,  was  busily  infusing  notions  of  independence  into  the 
minds  of  the  Creole  officers.  Though  unable  to  entertain  any  just  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  liberty,  they  resolved  during  the  year  1811  to  unite  and 
make  common  cause  against  the  Spaniards,  whom  they  had  alwajrs  detested. 
They  boldly  proceeded  to  the  governor's  house,  which  they  ent<»ed,  with 
pistols  in  their  hands,  and  arrested  him.     No  blood  was  shed ;  and  the 
next  morning  beheld  two  of  the  conspirators  united  with  him  in  the  go- 
vernment, of  which  the  first  act  was  to  call  a  congress.     Subsequently  a 
junta  was  appointed,  which,  without  delay,  declared  the  independence  of 
the  new  republic     The  ministry  consisted  of  a  president,  two  assessors, 
and  a  secretary,  to  which  last  office  Doctor  Franda  was  appointed.     The 
history  of  the  revolution  of  Paraguay  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  that  of 
Doctor  Francia  himself.     On  the  separation  of  the  congress,  after  haring 
appointed  the  junta.  Doctor  Francia  became  the  soul  of  the  new  govern- 
ment.    An  adjustment  was  made  with  Buenos  Ayres,  but  Francia's  policy 
was  inimical  to  a  close  alliance  with  any  of  the  other  states ;  and  he  soon 
showed  that  it  was  bis  resolution  to  isolate  the  country.     In  a  succeeding 
congress  he  succeeded  in  getting  himself  appointed  dictator  for  life ;  and 
in  point  of  absolute  authority,  he  is  without  a  rival  at  this  moment  in  the 
most  despotic  countries  of  Asia  itself. 


TUB 

CISPLATINE  REPUBLIC; 

OR 

BANDA  ORIENTAL. 


After  a  long  and  mutually  deTastating  straggle  betwixt  Brazil  and  Bue- 
nos AyreSy  for  the  possession  of  Monte  Video  and  the  Banda  Oriental, 
the  dispute  was  terminated  by  treaty  of  the  27th  August,  1828,  declaring 
the  entire  independence  of  the  debateable  territory,  and  erectug  the  whole 
into  a  republic,  of  which  the  town  of  Monte  Video  is  the  capital. 

The  territory,  called  the  Banda  Orienial,  is  situated  betwixt  the  south- 
ern panllels  of  S2f^  W  and  35%  The  Spaniards  gare  it  this  appellation, 
signifying  *  the  Eastern  frontier*  or  '  boundary,'  because  to  them  it  bounded 
on  the  N.  with  Brazil  or  Portuguese  America;  while  the  Brazilians  be- 
stowed on  it  the  appellation  of  Cispialina  on  account  of  its  lying  N.  of 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The  river  Uruguay  divides  this  district  into  two 
parts,  which  are  distingnished  from  each  other  as  the  Banda  Oriental 
and  Banda  Occidental^  or  the  Eastern  and  Western  Banda.  The 
latter  country,  however,  is  nominally,  at  least,  incorporated  with  the 
republic  of  Buenos  Ayres,  forming  the  provinces  of  JEntrerios  and 
Corrientes. 

Tho  southern  frontier  of  the  Banda  Oriental  stretches  the  length  of 
335  miles  along  the  Rio  de  la  Plata ;  on  the  E.  it  stretches  along  the 
Atlantic,  for  240  miles,  to  the  Rio  Grande  do  Sal  de  San  Pedro. 
The  Brazilian  territory  bounds  it  on  the  N. ;  and  the  Uruguay  on  the 
W.  Its  superficies  may  be  estimated  at  10,500  geographical  square 
miles ;  and  its  population  at  175,000  souls,  chiefly  of  Spanish  descent. 
The  principal  mountains  are,  the  Cochilla  Grande  de  hs  Tapes,  and 
a  part  of  the  Serra  do'  Mar ;  the  principal  river  is  the  Bio  Negro,  a 
tributary  of  the  Uruguay.  Its  capital,  Monte  Video,  is  situated  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  La  Plata,  near  the  mouth,  m  34"*  54^  48^'  S.  lat.  Ita 
port  is  good,  and  its  environs  fertile ;  its  population,  in  1822,  was 
16,000  souls. 

When  the  Spanish  provinces  threw  o£F  the  yoke  of  the  mother-conn- 
try,  the  court  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  taking  advantage  of  some  allege<l 
incursions  made  on  its  territory  by  Artigas  and  other  chiefs,  seized  on 
the  town  of  Monte  Video,  and  occupied  the  left  banks  of  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata  and  Uruguay.     Against  this  proceeding  the    Buenos  Ayreans 
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two  00  i^tfi  tSBMUmm  UBgBf  they  sucGeedeci    in  n- 

yst  ^  ^^*^i8l^    In  1821  the  Bnzilians  retook    it,  m 


\|r^r  *'^^jS«ai  agun  fiilling  into  the  bands  of  ihe    n- 

,  ^  f^^gi^  dedared  it  to  be  an  independent   repnbbc 

^h^^^^afiL     Tbis   anangementy  of  coone,  dissatisiini 

F"  ^.-^^j^^  viio  immediately  blockaded  tbe  town   from  the 

JJ*JJiiij*^jJj^  itB  two  belligerent  protectorsy  Monte  Video  «s 


/^  ^  ^  gHer  destruction,  until  tbe  abore-mentioned  treaty  wis 
S^^hrfrioA  itB  complete  independence  of  eitber  party  iras  ex 
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CHILI. 


t  Btmndaries  and  Exteni.'^  Chili  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  district  of 
/  Attacamesy  belonging  to  Bnenos  Ayres,  and  which  separates  it  from  Peni ; 
on  the  £.  by  the  Andes,  which,  in  their  whole  meridional  extent,  separMe 
it  from  the  Bnenos  Ayres,  and  from  seTeral  tribes  of  nnconqnered  saTages ; 
on  the  S.  by  Arancania,  and  a  tract  of  mountains  and  barren  wilds,  and  a 
narrow  strait  which  separates  the  main  land  from  the  island  of  Chiloe  and 
ita  dependent  isles ,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  'Within  these 
bounds.  Chili  stretches  in  a  direct  line  17  degrees  of  latitude,  or  1020 
geographies!  nules,  eqnal  to  1180  British  miles,  namely,  from  the  24th  to 
tiie  41st  degree  of  south  latitude,  or  to  the  48d  degree  if  the  whole 
Chilian  archipelago  is  included.  But  the  meridional  extent  is  actually 
1260  British  miles  between  its  remotest  extremities,  and  making  allowance 
for  the  declination  from  a  straight  line.  Its  breadth  is  yarious,  being  de- 
tennined  by  the  greater  or  less  distance  <^  the  Andes  from  the  sea.  Be« 
tween  the  parallels  of  24'  and  32%  its  breadth  varies  from  120  to  180 
British  miles ;  from  that  to  the  37th  degree,  it  is  about  210  British  miles; 
and  its  greatest  breadth,  from  thence  to  the  archipelago  of  Chiloe,  does 
not  exceed  230  British  miles.  Molina  estimates  its  length  from  nmrth  to 
Bonth  at  1260  geograpUcal  miles,  or  1450  British  miles,  by  300  Brituh 
miles  of  medial  brradth ;  and  its  superficies  at  378,000  geographical  square 
miles,  or  522,000  British  square  miles,  n  prodigious  exaggeration,  even 
though  both  sides  of  the  Andes,  Arancania,  and  the  Puelcbes,  their  eastern 
neighbours,  should  be  included.  In  both  Oralle's  and  Molina's  mi^  of 
Chili,  the  large  province  of  Cuyo,  or  Mendoza,  is  included ;  but  this  large 
district  now  belongs  to  the  Buenos  Ayres  republic.  The  fetct  is,  that 
Chili  is  merely  a  long  narrow  stripe  of  territory,  comprehendmg  the  Andes 
and  the  coast,  and  its  whole  superficies  will  not  amount  to  one  half  of 
Molina's  estimate,  followed  by  Finkerton  and  others*  The  whole  super- 
ficies has  been  accurately  calculated  by  Mr  Oltmanns,  and  found  not  to 
exceed  22,574  square  leagues  of  25  to  the  degree,  or  173,000  British 
square  miles,  exclusive  of  Arancania,  and  other  dUtricts  inhabited  by  inde- 
pendent Indians,  from  the  37th  to  the  41st  degree  of  S.  lat. ;  which,  at  an 
average  of  200  British  miles  in  breadth,  cannot  exceed  78,000  square 
miles,  making  a  total  of  250,000  British  square  miles  and  upwards. 

Divisions,  Natural  and  PoiiiicaL^  ChUi  is  a  plain  of  vast  extent  from 
N.  to  S.,  rising  gradually  from  the  sea  as  it  approaches  the  Andes  on  the  £  • 
This  sloping  plain  is  intersected,  watered,  and  fertilized,  by  innumerable 
streams,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  torrents  descending  westward  from 
the  bounding  ridges  of  the  Contilleras.  The  natural  divisions  of  Chili  are 
three,  namely :  Chili  proper— the  Andes^-and  the  islands.  Chili  proper, 
comprehended  between  the  Andes  and  the  sea,  and  meaaurlDg  upwards  of 
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protested,  wid  after  &  long  and  tUsHtr"        ■ ''  ^^  into  two  eqiul  pw- 

corering  Monte  Video  in  1814.     In  '  >■>«  cbwns  of  monniaiii 

the  better  to  preseire  it  from  «••  .  ,^  pMrt     The  midland   ptwtiK 

pnblicani,   they   forthwith   df  ^^gj  few  Bolitaiy  lulls. — The  Ai- 

fedentirely  allied  to  Brari'  .;"iii/  which  comprises  both   nidM  tS 

the  BnenoB  Ayreans,  whn  .j^aly  upwards  of  120  British   milK 

bnd  side,  and  betwixt  i'  '  ^W^  of  contignona  and  very  lofty   moon- 

threatoted  with  utter  -'  ^"^JdirerMfiod  acenery,  wfaaterer   is   wiU, 

condnded,  by  which  ..  >jiv— Ilia  islands  belonging  to  ChiU,  sre  the 

pressly  stipnlatsd.  ■  ^^^  and  Pajom,  which  remain  desert ;  Co- 

^  ',fo  islands  of  Juan  Fernandez,  denominateil 

,■  '^.J^^'  "°^  Matafuera,  which  is  the  largest,  anf 

-  ''.■'\utA*  :  Quirequina  and  Taica,  " 

^  VV^!liWisnia,  npwarda  of  60  miles  in  circnmf 

^/^^t' abandoned  by  the   Spaniards;  and   the 

i,  with  that  of  Chounet,  dependant  on  it,  wbicb 
I,  some  of  which  are  occupied  by  Spaniards  and 
srgeet  of  these,  givee  name  to  the  archipelago. — 
b   the  exception  of  Joan    Feraaudes,  are  on  dw 

lely  :  SpaaUh  ChUi,  and 

comprehends  all  the  trart 

the  Biobio;  and  Araucania  comprehends  all  the 


**   j-iJ  <''"•''"'■  of  Chili 
^^/^^ludependeat  ChilL   Spanish  Chili 


^;-  ... 

>^tla'Mda.  or  from  the  24>th  to  the  37th  d%ree  of  S.  laL,  was  for- 
V'^riifod  into  the  thirteen  following  prorinces,  namely : 
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Tl 

r| 

? 

.1 

wovincesl 

Si 

CAPITALS 

f 

1 

Siru. 

100 

70 

asa?K 

71*   51S- 
71*  19-  lar 

QuIUdU, 

QullloU, 

»«■ 

71' 

Mellp'il&, 

76 

Aeoocaciia, 

88*19 

es-fis- 

83 

^i;C 

ss-so- 

70*  48 

11 

SO 

35"  18- 

69-48' 

40 

13 

at'18 

TV  16' 

CidchHua, 

t3 

S.n  Ftrnujdo, 

MTSff 

70*  St- 

MWiT 

U 

San  Auguilin, 

sa-iff 

713'48 

luta, 

11 

B3 

Nombm  ds  Jenu, 

35*  as' 

TySB- 

ChiUu, 

19 

8S 

aa*6« 

71*80 

PaebMov. 
Huilquillmu. 

12 

«4 

ConccptioD, 

36*49  10* 

-nr  a 

IS 

ii 

IluUquUlnlii. 

It  b  noir  dlrided  into3  IntendeDcin,  lumalr  '■  ^  ConcepliM,  Caqumio  •nd'oiWiiw*,- 
■nd  thcM  are  inlidUidml  into  SS  diatrioti. 


CUM*.  l.-HISTORy. 

Tub  PemTians  conquered  some  of  the  northern  districts  of  ChUi ;  and, 

whsD  the  Spaniards  b«M»me  masters  of  Peru,  they  received  from  the  Incas 

those  parta  of  it  which  owned  their  authority.    Atmagro,  who  had  asusted 

Pisarro  in  the  conquest  of  Peru,  adnoced  with  an  army  into  ChiU;  but, 


\ 
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'oceeded  hr,  he  w*s  obliged  to  retara  to  defend  his  rights 

ho  vras  UBurping  the  sole  power  of  the  Pemyian  dotni- 

:  civil  wain  in  Pem,  Almagro  lost  his  life,  and  Pisano, 

%  despatched  Valdivia,  or  Baldivia,  against  Chili,  to  ez- 

jire  on  that  side,  and  to  make  himself  master  of  the  riches  said 

ae  possession  of  the  Chilesians.     Valditria  no  sooner  arrived  on 

jutiersy  than  he  was  opposed  by  sereral  of  the  caciques  or  chiefs 

lO  encoontered  him  with  great  brarery,  but  were  nnable  to  prevent  him 
irom  adyancing  to  the  Talley  of  Mapocho.  In  this  yalleyi  which  was  ex- 
tremely fertile  and  popnlons,  he  founded  a  city  winch  he  called  Santiago 
add  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city  were  several  gold  mines  in  which  he 
forced  the  natives  to  work.  The  haughty  ChilesianB,  to  whom  liberty  had 
already  been  endeared,  could  not  patiently  submit  to  such  oppression ;  be- 
fore the  city  was  finished,  they  attacked  the  Spaniards,  and  were  with 
difficulty  repulsed ;  but  having,  afterwards,  by  a  felse  report  of  rich  mines 
to  be  found  at  a  small  distance,  drawn  a  party  of  Spaniards  into  an  ambus- 
cade, the  whole  were  cut  off,  except  their  commander  and  a  negro,  who 
escaped  only  by  the  speed  of  their  horses.  When  the  civil  wars  bn^e 
out  in  Peru,  Valdivia  was  recalled,  and,  dissensions  having  taken  place 
between  the  lieutenants  whom  he  had  left  to  govern  in  his  absence,  the 
Indians  took  this  advantage  of  again  attacking  the  Spaniards,  and  were 
with  difficulty  prevented  from  destroying  the  new  built  city,  till  Valdivia 
arrived  with  fresh  troops,  attacked  and  obliged  them  to  give  way.  Fol- 
lowing his  advantage,  he  overran  a  great  part  of  the  country,  and  founded 
the  city  of  Conception,  on  a  bay  of  the  South  sea ;  the  city  Imperial,  on  a 
plain  at  the  confluence  of  two  rivers  i  and  YUUiricai  near  the  foot  of  the 
Andes. 

The  Indians  plainly  perceiving  that  the  Spaniards  intended  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  ^ole  country,  and  that  they  mast  either  drive  them  from 
their  usurpations,  or  become  their  slaves,  having  likewise  become  more 
familiar  both  with  the  arms  and  persons  of  their  invaders,  and  ascertaining 
that,  in  spite  of  their  artiSdal  thunder,  they  were  vulnerable  like  other 
mortals,  resolved  on  a  general  insurrection.  Intelligence  of  this  movement 
having  reached  Valdivia,  he  immediately  repaired  to  the  valley  of  Araccea, 
which  was  inhabited  by  the  most  intrepid  tribe  of  Chilesians,  and  where 
the  Indians,  though  attacked  sooner  than  they  expected,  had  nevertheless 
assembled  to  the  number  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  thousand,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Canpolican  their  brave  countryman.  Valdivia's  troops  forced 
them  to  retire,  but  could  not  disperse  them,  and,  for  several  days,  they 
;  maintained  a  kind  of  running  fight.  At  length  Canpolican,  with  a  degree 
of  military  sagacity  which  would  not  have  disgraced  the  most  expert  Eu- 
ropean, resolved  to  divide  his  army  into  bodies  of  1000  each,  and  with  them 
to  attack  the  Spaniards  alternately,  so  that  when  one  body  was  fatigued, 
another  might  advance  with  unabated  vigour,  and  prevent  them  from  en- 
joying a  moment's  relaxation.  This  stratagem  had  the  desired  effect ;  the 
Spaniards  withstood  them  seven  or  eight  hours,  but  were  at  length  obliged 
to  give  way ;  not  a  Spaniard  was  left  alive,  except  Valdivia  himself,  who 
was  made  prisoner  and  reserved  for  a  more  dreadful  death.  In  what  man- 
ner the  Indians  killed  him,  or  what  tortures  he  experienced,  is  not  agreed ; 
some  relate  that  melted  gold  was  poured  down  his  throat ;  others  that  a 
chief,  exasperated  at  the  offers  he  made  to  induce  them  to  spare  his  life, 
heat  out  his  brains  with  a  club.  Bat  whatever  was  the  mode  of  his  death, 
we  may  be  certain  that  the  Indians  ^ould  be  little  disposed  to  show  lenity 
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to  one  ill  irfaom  thmr  countiy  had  foand  so  formidable  an  enemy.  ¥•!£• 
via*8  lientenasitt  Villagra,  being  informed  of  the  oyerthrow  of  the  Spaaiards, 
epeedily  collected  the  Spanish  troops  from  diffiirent  parts  of  the  coaBtry, 
and,  with  sevwal  thoosands  of  his  Indian  allies,  marched  to  avenge  hb 
oovntryman's  defeat.  CanpoUcm  again  evinced  his  nulitary  skill ;  be  re- 
treated before  the  Spaniards,  who  followed  him  till  they  were  advanced  in 
the  woods  too  for  to  make  any  use  of  their  cavalry,  when,  putting  oat  de- 
tsehments  to  take  possession  of  the  passes  in  thdr  rear,  and,  directing  his 
men  not  to  fight  at  a  distance,  bat  to  mah  immediately  to  dose  qaarters,  he 
advanced  with  fiiry  to  the  attack,  and  again  obtained  a  complete  victory;  9,500 
Spsniards  and  'confederaie  Indians  fell  on  the  spot.  Oaopolican  now  ^* 
vaaced  to  the  city  of  Conception,  and,  finding  it  abandoned,  bomt  it  to  the 
mond.  This  chief  nltimsAdy  was  taken  by  the  l^paniaids,  and  pnt  ts 
&ath.  Bat  the  Chilestans,  thongh  they  had  lost  their  general,  had  not 
lost  dieir  conrage,  nor  their  hatred  of  their  uivaders.  Hostilities  continaed 
fifty  years  with  increasing  fury  and  animosity,  at  the  end  of  wbicb  period, 
the  Indians  had  regained  almost  the  whole  of  their  coontry,  taken  many 
Spamsh  towns,  pnt  to  death  all  the  inhabitants  except  the  women,  and  left 
to  the  Spaniards  only  a  few  narrow  settlements  along  the  coasts. 

The  Dutch,  having  learned  that  the  Spaniards  were  abhorxed  by  the 
Chilesians,  and  that  they  were  nearly  expelhMl  from  the  covntry,  despatched 
a  considerable  force  under  admiral  Brewer;,  to  endeavour  to  acquire  tiie 
friendship  of  the  Indians,  and,  afiter  having  assisted  them  in  erlermtaating 
the  Spaniards,  to  attempt,  with  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants,  to  form 
settlements  in  the  oonntry.  The  Ciulesmns,  at  fint,  believing  the  olfer  of 
the  Dutch. to  be  disinterested,  jomed  their  troops  to  the  adssixals;  bat 
Brewer  dying  soon  after,  and  the  Dutch  showing,  in  a  short  time,  that 
Uiey  valued  gold  no  less  than  the  Spaniards,  the  natives  refused  any  longer 
to  co-operate  with  them.  «,They  were  therefore  obliged  to  abandon  their 
•attempt ;  and,  since  that  period,  the  Sptiiiiards  have  had  only  the  nadves 
to  contend  with»  who  still,  for  the  most  part»  letain  their  freedom.  Aa 
Araucanian  ambassador  constantly  resided  at  Santiago  daring  the  domiaioa 
of  Spain,-^the  only  instance  in  the  history  of  America,  in  wfakh  the  equa- 
lity of  the  native  race  was  recogniaed  by  Enropean  settlers. 

In  the  repent  commotions  of  Spanish  America.,  Chili  had  its  shares  At 
first,  the  revolution  in  fovonr  of  the  independents  in  1810,  was  effected 
without  any  infteimption  of  the  general  tranquillity,  and  the  govenunem 
fell  peaceably  into  the  hands  of  the  chief  Creolian  fjuailies.  It  was,  how* 
ever,  afterwards  brought  under  subjection  by  the  royalists  seat  from  lima ; 
but  a  detachment  having  been  despatched  to  the  aid  of  the  inhabitants  from 
Bnenos  Ayres,  the  royaUsts  were  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Maypo,  in  1818, 
end  the  country  is  at  present  in  a  state  of  absolate  independence. 


CHAP.  II.— PHYSICAL  FEATUREa 
^  Mountaim,'}  The  grand  belt  of  the  Andes  separates  Chili  frx>m  the 
viceroyalty  of  La  Plata ;  and  is  of  great  breadth,  being  stated  by  Molina 
at  120  miles.  The  perpetual  snow  of  these  monntains  renders  them  a 
sublime  and  interosting  spectacle  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains.  Between 
the  24th  and  23d  degrees  of  S.  lat.  the  Andes  are  wholly  desert ;  south 
of  that  parallel,  they  are  studded  with  little  vales  and  excellent  pastures, 
delightfally  watered  with  a  superabundance  of  streams  rolled  down  from 
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ibexr  stnpesdoiifl  rocks  and  trantTefse  ridgee.     There  are  alMmt  eight  or 
pine  paonoo  leading  orer  iheee  monntaina  to  the  £. ;  the  moBt  frequented 
being  that  which  leads  from  Aegncagoa  to  Cnyo,  a  jonmey  of  eight  days, 
like  those  over  the  Alps  in  Switsnrknd,  on  shelfes  in  the  perpendicular 
rocks  hanging  over  the  profound  abysses,  through  which  wind  the  rivers 
Chilli  and  A^ndosa.     Mules  are  used,  but  tmrellers  are  often  obliged  to 
proceed  (m  foot*     Some  small  plains  are  found,  where  the  Incas,  when 
they  subdued  Cuyo  and  Northern  Chili,  constructed  little  houses  of  stone. 
The  highest  mountains  of  Chili  are,  Manfla^  in  8.  lat.  £§"  id' ;  Tupun-^ 
gaiOy  33*  24/;  BeMcahesado,  35^  BlanquUlo,  35*  4/;  Longavi,  85»  SO"; 
Chilian^  36*;  and  Corcobado,  43*.     Molina  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
taking  the  altitudes  Of  the  above  mountains,  but  the  Spaniards  and  Chilese 
suf^KMo  them  to  be  upwards  of  20,000  feet  above  the  sea:  the  lowest  part 
is  in  Copiapo.    In  Lentin's  scale  of  the  elevation  of  mountttns,  Descabe* 
sado  is  next  to  Chimboraao,  and  is  equal  to  it  in  Molina's  opinion*^     But 
as  Molina  never  saw  Chimbanzo,  and  Descabesado  from  bis  account  seems 
to  have  been  scaled,  we  must  be  allowed  to  demur  at  his  opinion.     In  the 
paraliel  of  33*,  if  of  the  same  devation  with  Chimbonao,  the  cold  on  its 
summit  must  be  much  more  severeyand  it  must  also  be  covered  with  per* 
petnal  snow  at  a  much  lower  elevation,  and  must  therefore  be  far  more 
difficult  of  ascent  than  its  supposed  rival*     It  has  hitherto  been  found  im- 
possible for  human  foot  to  arrive  at  the  summit  of  Cfaimboraao ;  and  if 
Descabesado  be  of  the  same  elevation,  those  udio  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
surmount  its  soaring  summit,  have  accomplished  a  task  much  more  arduous 
dian  that  of  a  Cint^mine,  a  Humboldt,  or  a  Sanssnre,  and  have  attained 
the  highest  ground  ever  trodden  by  man.     Hie  summit  is  described  as  be- 
ing flat,  and  forming  a  complete  square,  each  side  being  six  miles  long, 
having  in  the  middle  a  lake  of  extreme  depth,  u^ch,  as  for  as  can  be* 
judged  from  present  appearances,  has  been  the  crater  of  an  ancient  volcano. 
A  number  of  marine  shells,  either  petrified  or  calcined,  and  probably  pro- 
duced by  water,  have  been  observed.     The  elevated  plain  of  Utpallaia^  50 
miles  in  length,  and  6  mfles  in  breadth,  is  surmomted  by  another  plain, 
on  which  rise  Andine  summits  of  such  altitude,  as  to  be  visible  at  San 
Luige,  860  miles  distant,  says  MoUna.    The  distance,  however,  on  the 
map,  is  245  miles,  or  115  miles  less.     The  devation  of  these  summits, 
however,  must  be  prodigious,  if  really  visible  at  such  a  distance.     These 
enormous  heights,  whidi  require  a  whole  sununer-day  to  pass  them,  are 
composed  ci  black  masses  of  indurated  day,  in  which  are  iochased  many 
round  and  smooth  pebbles  bearing  every  appearance  of  having  been  rolled 
in  water*    The  same  surprising  circumstance  has  been  observed  in  the  ad- 
jacent jnovince  ef  Cuyo.    According  to  Molina,  Chili  presents  every  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  once  covered  with  the  ocean.     Even  en  the  sum- 
mits of  the  loftiest  Andine  peaks,  various  marine  substances  have  been 
found.    The  three  parallel  chains  of  maritime  mountains,  and  ^e  hills  by 
wluch  they  are  united  to  the  Andes,  in  fact,  all  the  ramificattODs  of  this 
great  antediluvian  chain,  seem  to  have  been  formed  successively  by  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  of  Neptunian  origin*     The 

"  In  tbe  above  estimate  of  the  elevation  of  the  Chilian  Andes,  Holloa  flatlv  contra- 
dicts Ulloa,  mrho  minntained  tfiat  their  height  was  not  ahoye  one-seventh  of  tnat  of  the 
Andes  of  Quito.  As  UUoa  never  visited  ChJli,  and  consequently  wrote  either  from 
mere  report  or  unsupported  conjecture,  whereas  Molina  was  a  native  of  the  i^rovince, 
and  devoted  his  time  and  his  talents  to  Its  history  and  description,  his  authority  must 
be  oonaUensd  bv  every  reaioiiable  person  as  superior  to  that  of  UUoa  at  least. 
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interior  stmcfciire  of  the  Andes  themselves,  equal  in  antiquity  to  the  globe 
itself,  presents  a  very  different  origin.  This  majestic  riclge  rises  rapidly, 
only  forming  a  very  small  angle  with  its  base ;  the  ordinary  form  being 
pyrsmida],  surmounted  at  inter?ab  by  little  elevations  of  a  conical  form, 
or  small  peaks,  and  as  it  were  crystallized.  Their  internal  structure  con- 
sists of  large  primitiye  quartz,  differing  very  little  in  their  general  conju- 
ration. Marine  bodies  are  never  found  in  these  primitive  rocks.^  The 
mun  ridge  runs  parallel  with  two  other  ridges  of  smaller  elevation  on 
either  side,  and  at  the  distance  of  from  25  to  30  miles.  On  the  exterior 
sides  of  these  lateral  ridges,  are  other  ramifications  of  Uttie  height,  and 
whose  direction  is  not  uniform. 

Volcanoes.  <^.]  Volcanoes  abound  in  ChilL  Of  these,  fourteen  are 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  combustion,  and  all  of  them  belong  to  the  main 
ridge  of  the  Andes.  Their  names  are  the  following,  proceeding  from  north 
to  south :  Copiapo,  Coquimbo^  Limariy  Aconcagua^  Santiago^  Maypo^  Pe* 
ieroa,  ChUlan,  Tucapely  CaUoqvi,  Chinal,  Chignal,  Rancho,  Huanauctu 
The  volcano  of  Osomaf  is  in  the  Andes  of  Araucania,  or  Independent 
Chili.  The  most  violent  of  these  volcanoes,  is  that  of  Peteroa,  which,  on 
the  dd  of  December  1762,  opened  a  new  crater,  splitting  into  two  parts, 
or  contiguous  mountains,  for  many  miles.  The  tremendous  noise  was 
heard  throughout  Chili,  but  no  earthquake  followed.  The  ashes  and  lava 
filled  the  adjacent  valleys,  and  caused  an  inundation  for  two  days  in  the 
river  Tiugerica.  A  fragment  of  a  mountain  fialling  on  the  great  river 
Lontua,  totally  stopped  its  courae  for  ten  days,  and  the  stagnated  waters 
having  formed  a  large  lake,  which  still  exists,  finally  opened  a  passage  and 
inundated  the  neighbouring  country.  The  lava  and  ashes  of  these  volca- 
noes seldom  or  never  fall  without  the  limits  of  the  Andes.  Among  the 
midland  and  maritime  mountains,  only  two  volcanoes  are  found :  one  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Rapel  river,  which  is  small,  and  emits  at  intervals  a  UtUe 
smoke ;  the  other  is  the  great  volcano  of  Fillarica,  clearly  visible  at  150 
mites  distance ;  it  appears  insulated,  but  is  supposed  to  be  joined  at  its 
base  with  the  Andes,  which  are  at  a  small  distance  from  it.  It  lies  near  a 
lake  of  the  same  name,  in  Araucania ;  and  the  summit,  which  bums  per* 
petually,  is  covered  with  eternal  snows ;  but  the  sides,  to  the  extent  of  14 
miles,  are  shaded  with  the  most  enchanting  forests,  clothed  with  unfiuiing^ 
verdure,  and  watered  by  innumerable  crystalline  streams. 

As  volcanoes  and  earthquakes  are  generally  connected,  these  latter  are 
very  frequent  in  Chili.  There  are  two  of  its  provinces,  however,  which 
would  appear  to  be  almost  totally  exempted  from  their  destructive  ravines, 
namely,  Copiapo  and  Coquimbo.  While  other  parts  of  Chili  have  been 
violently  agitated  by  earthquakes,  the  shocks  have  been  but  slightiy  felt  in 
these  two  provinces,  althou^  subterranean  noises  are  often  heard  as  in 
Tuenman.  Slight  earthqui^es  are  felt  three  or  four  times  a-year;  but 
since  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  there  have  been  only  five  of  any  conse- 
quence to  the  year  1782,  a  period  of  244  years ;  namely,  those  of  1570, 
1647,  1657,  1730,  and  1751.  The  two  former  were  not  productive  of 
much  mischief;  the  third  overwhelmed  a  great  part  of  Santiago ;  the  fourth 
produced  an  inundation  of  the  sea  which  beat  down  the  walls  of  Concep- 
tion ;  the  fifth  was  immediately  preceded  by  slight  shocks  and  the  appear- 
ance of  a  ball  of  fit-e  darting  from  the  Andes  to  the  sea.  It  completely 
overwhelmed  Conception,  and  destroyed  all  the  fortresses  and  villages  be- 
tween the  S4th  and  40th  degrees  of  S.  lat.  Its  course  was  from  N.  to  S. ; 
and  slight  tremoFs,  at  intervals  of  15  and  20  minutes,  wore  felt  for  the 
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^Mice  of  a  numth  aft»  ibe  earthqoake.  Only  seveii  peiwrna  perkhed* 
there  being  always  a  wamUig  noisoi  or  Tibration  of  the  air ;  the  shocks  are 
nol  yerticaJy  but  hoiizontal. 

'  IHvers  and  Laies.2  There  are  about  123  rivers  in  Chili,  which  dis- 
charge themselves  by  52  months  into  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  principal 
of  these  are  the  Mauiij  the  Biobio  (which  is  two  miles  broad),  the  Cauien^ 
the  ToUen^  the  Valdma  or  CaUacaUa^  the  Ckwmj  the  I^  Bueno,  and 
the  SinfimdOf  which,  with  some  others,  are  naTigable  for  a  considerable 
extent  for  ships  of  the  line.  Their  coorses  are  very  rapid  to  the  maritime 
monntunsy  where  they  are  retarded  by  the  nature  of  the  ground.  They 
swell  to  their  greatest  height  about  the  end  of  September,  when  it  has 
been  remarked  that  some  of  them  rise  most  in  the  morning,  others  at  mid- 
day, and  others  towards  evening.  At  no  time,  however,  do  they  so  much 
overflow  their  banks  as  to  lay  the  adjacent  country  under  water. 

The  lakes  are  of  two  kinds,  salt  and  fresh.  Of  the  former,  are  the  lakes 
of  BucaUmUy  CaguUj  and  Boferuca,  situated  in  the  marshes  of  the  Spanish 
provinces.  The  latter  belong  to  the  inland  provinces ;  they  are  tbci  Re^ 
ihguely  the  Aculeu,  and  the  Taguatagua^  also  the  Lauquen  and  NahueU 
gapi  in  Araucania ;  the  former  of  which  has  a  beautiful  conical  hill  rising 
ftom  its  centre,  and  is  the  source  of  the  river  Tolten.  The  latter  is  80 
miles  in  circumference,  and  gives  rise  to  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which 
falls  into  the  Patagonian  sea. 

CUmaie  and  Se^uons."^  The  climate  of  Chili  is  delightful  and  salubri* 
ousy  and  the  four  seasons  are  as  regular  as  in  Europe,  though  in  an  in- 
versed  order,  being  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Spring  commencea  on 
the  21st  of  September ;  summer  on  the  21st  of  December ;  autumn  on  the 
21st  of  March ;  and  winter  at  our  summer-solstice,  or  21st  of  June.  From 
the  commencement  of  spring  to  the  middle  of  autumn,  the  sky  is  constantly 
serene  between  24**  and  36°  S.  lat.,  it  being  rare  that  rain  falls  during  thai 
period.  The  rains  begin  in  the  middle  of  April,  and  continue  with  greater 
or  less  intervals  till  the  end  of  August.  In  the  northern  provinces  of  Co« 
piapo  and  Coquimboi  little  ndn  falls ;  but  in  the  middle  provinces,  there 
are  three  or  four  days'  rain  alternating  with  fifteen  or  twenty  dry  days ; 
and  in  the  southern  provinces,  the  rain  sometimes  continues  nine  or  ten 
days  uninteiTuptedly.  In  Copiapo  and  Coquimbo,  the  comparative  want 
of  rain  Ib  compensated  by  very  copious  dews.  The  transitions  from  heat 
to  cold,  and  vice  versa,  are  moderate,  and  their  extremes  are  equally  un- 
known. The  air  is  so  much  cooled  by  sea-breezes  on  the  one  hand,  and 
by  the  winds  from  the  Andes  on  the  other,  that  no  one  perspires  in  the 
shade.  In  the  interior,  where  the  heat  is  greatest,  Reaumur's  thermometer 
seldom  exceeds  45%  and  in  winter  it  very  rarely  sinks  below  the  freezing 
point.  Snow,  except  on  the  Andes,  is  very  uncommon ;  is  entirely  uih 
known  on  the  coast ;  and  though  sometimes  it  falls  in  the  middle  districts, 
it  often  melts  ere  it  reaches  the  ground,  and  is  seldom  known  to  lie  above 
one  day.  On  the  Andes,  however,  from  April  to  November— .which  is  the 
rainy  season  on  the  plains — snows  &11  so  abundantly,  as  to  render  the 
passes  wholly  impracticable  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  No  river  is 
ever  frozen  in  Chili.  Thunder  b  unknown,  except  amid  the  Andes*  The 
winds,  in  Chili,  are  considered  by  the  inhabitants,  as  infallible  indications 
of  the  weather,  and  serve  them  as  barometers.  The  southern  winds, 
coming  directly  from  the  antarctic  pole,  are  cold,  attended  with  fair 
weather  ;  the  northern  winds,  on  the  contrary,  are  hot  and  humid ;  and| 
on  the  £.  of  the  Andes  are  more  suffocating  than  the  Sirocco.     The  S* 
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wM  pnTiUs  while  the  san  is  in  the  Boatbern  bemisphera.     It  relajces 
•bo«t  noon,  uid  is  then  supplanted  for  two  or  three  hoara  by  a  finesh 
bieeae  from  the  sea,  which,  from  its  returning  regularly,  is  called  the  xne- 
ridkn^breeae,  and  the  dock  of  the  peasants.     In  the  afternoon,  the  Bovth 
wind  returns ;  and,  at  midnight,  it  is  once  more  succeeded  by  the  above- 
mentioned  braese.     The  £.  wind  is  seldom  felt  in  Chili,  and  its  hiatorf 
rooords  only  one  hurricane*     Fiery  meteon  are  frequent,  proceeding  from 
the  Andes  to  the  sea.     The  aurora  auHraiu  seldom  appears.     One  of  the 
largest  of  these  phenomena  happened  in  1640,  and  remained  visible  from 
February  to  April. 

Soil  and  Produce.']  The  soil  of  Chili  is  in  nothing  inferior  to  the  cli- 
mate. It  is  not,  however,  equally  fertile  in  every  part,  but  improves  aa 
we  advance  from  ^e  coast  to  the  Andes.  The  valleys  of  the  Andes  are 
superior,  in  this  lespect,  to  the  middle  districts ;  and  these  latter  excel  the 
maritime  tract.  The  soil  of  this  last  often  resembles  the  fat  land  of  Bo- 
logna, being  of  a  reddish  brown,  friable,  tender,  mixed  with  a  little  day  or 
marl|  and  sometimes  presenting  white  or  brown  pebbles,  arsenical  and 
martial  pyrites,  mth  shells,  madripores,  and  other  marine  productions. 
That  of  the  midland  and  Andine  vales,  is  of  a  yellowish  black,  porous, 
friable,  soft,  often  gravelly,  and  sprinkled  with  pyrites,  flints,  and  decom- 
posed marine  bodies.  Both  of  these  soils  are  very  deep,  as  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  water  courses.  The  soil  every  where  incticates  the  former 
pcesence  of  the  sea ;  and  Molina  has  produced  proofs  that  it  is  still  retir- 
ing. An  extraordinary  warmth  every  where  pwvades  the  soil,  and  brings 
to  perfection  those  tropical  fruits  which  are  only  indigenous  in  the  torrid 
atone.  The  depth  and  richness  of  the  vegetable  mould,  its  great  internal 
heat,  and  the  innumerable  crystalline  streams  which  water  the  sur&oe, 
render  unnecessary  the  use  of  artificial  manures;  and  experience  has 
taught  the  husbandman  of  Chili,  thdr  being  superfluous,  if  not  mjurioiu. 
The  fermentation  and  putrefaction  of  manure,  has  been  supposed  to  gene- 
rate and  multiply  vermin  destencdve  to  grain  in  the  blade.  From  these, 
Chili  is  entirely  exempted ;  and  it  is  alleged  as  a  wdl  known  and  estab- 
lished fact,  that  the  lands  of  Santiago,  though  constantly  cultivated  and 
cropped  for  upwards  of  250  years,  without  receiving  any  artificial  manure, 
have  suffered  no  diminution  in  their  amazing  produce*  The  soil  of  Chili, 
by  a  very  moderate  calculation,  yields  at  an  average,  in  the  maritime  dis- 
tricts, 45  for  one;  and  in  the  middle,  65  for  1.  There  are  even  lands 
which  produce  120  and  160  for  1 ;  and  according  to  some  authors,  there 
have  been  frequent  instances  of  300  fold :  and  maize  is  affirmed  by  Ovalle 
to  produce  400  for  1 ;  but  this  extraordinary  increase  has  not  been  con- 
firmed by  later  and  more  authentic  information.  The  herbage,  especially 
in  the  vdleys  of  the  Andes,  is  so  taU  and  luxuriant,  as  wholly/ to  conceal 
the  sheep  that  pasture  among  it.  In  most  places,  it  comes  up  to  the 
horses*  bellies,  and  is  so  thick  that  it  is  hard  to  ride  through  it.  Many  of 
tiie  plants,  and  particularly  nettles,  are  the  same  with  those  of  Europe; 
and  almost  all  the  pot  herbs  and  fruits  of  our  continent  flourish  in  Chili. 
Mttstaid,  turnips,  fennel,  trefoil,  cultivated  in  Europe,  grow  wild  in  Cbili. 
The  mustard-plants  are  as  big  as  one's  arm ;  and  there  are  groves  of  them 
for  many  leagues,  where  they  are  taller  than  a  man  on  horseback,  and  in 
which  the  birds  build  their  nests.  The  northern  parts  produce  even  the 
sugar  cane,  the  sweet  potatoe,  and  other  tropical  fniits.  Molina  observed 
upwards  of  3000  plants,  not  to  be  found  in  the  botanical  catalogues  of  his 
day.    Maize,  tnagi^  a  species  of  rice,  and  iuca,  a  kind  of  barley,  were 
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cmltivaled  pranow  to  the  airiTal  of  the  Spaniard!.  Pease  and  potatoes 
ymm  also  well  known  to  the  Chilese.  Of  the  latter  they  have  SO  kinds. 
This  plant  is  indigenoos  to  America,  and  Bomare  considers  Chili  as  its 
native  soil.  Besides  the  thirty  varieties  there  are  two  species.  The  lai^ 
strawberry,  or  quelgue  of  Chili,  frequently  attains  the  enormous  size  of  a 
hen's  eggy  or  tlvee  inches  in  drcnnrfBrance.  There  are  three-  kinds  of  it, 
the  red,  the  white,  and  the  yellow ;  and  they  grow  wild  for  miles  together. 
Many  of  the  f^anta  are  valuable  as  dyes,  and  others  as  medicinal.  The 
fe&UHy  a  species  of  madder,  supplies  a  heaatiful  red ;  yellow  is  obtained 
from  a  spedes  of  agrimony ;  and  green  is  furnished  from  the  stalks  of  the 
poquet,  a  kind  of  cress.  The  berries  of  the  cuilen  give  violet ;  and  a  fine 
black  is  yielded  from  the  root  of  the  pauke,  a  perennial  plant ;  which,  be- 
Btdes  its  use  as  a  dye,  has  likewise  the  properties  of  an  excellent  ink.  •  A 
knowledge  of  medicinal  plants,  forms  the  whole  medical  science  of  the 
unconverted  Chilese,  who  are  carefril  to  exclude  all  strangers  from  any 
participation  in  their  accumulated  existence.  Without  the  advantage, 
however,  of  their  desirable  aid,  there  have  been  discovered  nearly  200 
medicinal  herbs.  Two  kinds  of  tobacco  are  cultivated  in  Chili,  the  com- 
mon and  the  little  tobacco,  of  which  the  latter  is  by  far  the  best.  Of  poi- 
sonous plants,  there  are  three  kinds  which  occasion  madness  in  the  animab 
that  accidentally  browse  them,  especially  in  horses.  The  cuUen  supplies 
the  room  of  tee,  and  is  an  excellent  vermifuge.  The  Jarilla  of  Qnillota  is 
an  excellent  balsam  for  wounds;  and  the  palgui  is  deemed  superior  to 
Peruvian  bark,  as  a  febrifrige.  Incense,  equal  to  that  of  Arabia  the  Happy, 
is  produced  by  a  shrub  not  above  four  feet  high,  distilling  tears  of  a  whitish 
yellow,  and  of  a  bitter  aromatic  taste,  like  the  incense  of  the  Levant.  The 
trunk  of  the  pnyi  supplies  Chili  with  excellent  corks.  Seven  kinds  of 
beautiful  myrtles  are  produced  here,  the  fruit  of  one  yielding  an  excellent 
stomachic  wine,  preferred  by  strangers  to  any  muscatel.  On  the  banks  of 
the'Maypo  and  Salvia,*  grows  the  cassia  sena^  equal  to  that  in  the*  Levant. 
The  seeds  of  the  madiy  a  new  genus,  supply  an  oil  which  has  been  preferred 
to  any  of  the  French  oli?e  oils.  Three  spedes  of  the  pimento  are  used  in 
seasoning.  Besides  theses  and  many  other  alimentary,  medicinal,  and  aro- 
nmtic  herbs  and  shrubs,  there  is,  in  the  province  of  Santiago,  a  particular 
kind  of  wild  banlj  from  whose  leaves  are  gathered  by  the  inhabitants  eVery 
morning,  a  kind  of  salt,  which  in  taste  far  exceeds  that  in  common  use; 
Of  climbing  plants,  the  most  remarkable  is  the  co^^  which  having  reached 
the  top  of  one  tree,  immediately  commences  a  descent ;  aad  in  a  short  time 
reaches  the  summit  of  another  tree,  whence  it  proceeds  in  a  similar  manner 
to  a  third ;  and  has  consequently  been  found  to  extend  itself  over  a  space 
of  200  yards.  The  stalk  being  tough  and  extremely  pliable,  it  is  used*  to 
make  baskets  and  cables ;  and  these  latter  are  said  to  be  more  durable  than 
those  of  hemp.  The  popoi  is  used  for  similar  purposes  in  the  archipelago 
of  Gbiloe,  and  supplies  excellent  ropes  for  the  Periaguas.  A  species  of 
g^rass,  called  quiia,  is  used  by  the  Araucanians  for  their  lances ;  and  the 
rush  of  Valdiria,  which  affords  an  excellent  cane,  is  used  for  manufacturing 
cages,  and  serves  the  inhabitants  as  a  covering  for  their  houses. 
-  The  plains,  vales,  and  mountains  of  Chili,  abound  in  trees  ofunfiRding 
verdure  and  perpetual  fragrance.  Of  97  species  already  discovered,  only 
13  shed  thehr  leaves.  In  the  Andine  vallies  are  the  peUinoSy  a  species  of 
oak,  the -pine,  the  cypress,  with  the  red  and  white  cedar.  '  The  red  cedar 
is  remarluble  for  its  enormous  dimensions,  particularly  in  the  archipelago 
of  Chiloe,  where  a  single  tree  will  sometimes  yield  700  planks,  each  20 
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feet  long.     In  other  parti  of  Chtli  are  found  the  mnlberrf,  tlie  cfairinMifB, 
and  the  tamarind  ;  ^e  theige,  or  Chilian  willow,  yielding  manna,  and  wlme 
bark  is  need  as  a  febrifnge;  the  molU :  the  Penman  taper,  or  cherry, 
whose  thorns  are  eight  inches  long,  and  serre  as  knitting  needles ;  the  wild 
orange,  which  supplies  excellent  wood  of  a  yellow  eolonr ;  lheJlanop(mdia, 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  form  and  the  amhery  fragrance  of  its 
flowers,  which,  by  uniting  its  branches  at  the  top,  forms  a  kind  of  spherical 
crown«     A  single  tree  of  this  species  is  sufficient  to  perfume  a  whole  gnr- 
den.     The  caneUo^  or  Winter^s  bark,  held  sacred  by  the  AraoeaaiaDS,  who 
carry  branches  of  it  on  religious  occasions ;  and  after  concluding  a  pence, 
present  them  to  the  enemy  as  a  token  of  reconciliation  and  friendship.  The 
carch^  remarkable  for  the  extreme  hardness  of  its  thorns,  wfaidi  are  soaae- 
times  employed  instead  of  nails.     The  maquiy  a  species  of  cornel ;  and  the 
lirsitf,  or  lofty  myrtle,  attains  the  height  of  40  feet,  and  is  exported  to  Pern 
for  the  use  of  coaehmakers.     The  quillai,  a  new  genus,  and  named  firom 
the  Chilian  word  quUcan,  to  wash.     Its  bark,  when  pulverized  and  suffi- 
ciently moistened,  foams  lilce  soap,  and  supplies  the  domestic  purposes  of 
that  substance,  and  is  eren  more  efficadous  than  it  in  washing  dothes,  bat 
is  apt  to  induce  a  yellowish  tinge  when  applied  to  linens.     The  wood  is 
so  hard  and  tough,  as  to  be  used  in  place  of  metal  for  stirrups.     The  filAt, 
or  caustic  laurel :  and  the  boUen,  a  maritime  tree,  highly  poisonons ;  ths 
buds,  howerer,  when  reduced  to  powder,  are  used  as  a  powerfioil  emetic. 
The  maylen  is  a  beautiful  eyergreen,  and  affords  a  powerful  antidote  to  ths 
poison  of  the  bollen.     The  ptUagua  is  a  large  tree,  sometimes  meaaaring 
24  feet  round  the  trunk  ;  and  is  much  valued  for  a  small  flower,  ia  shape 
and  smell  resembling  the  lily. 

In  fruit  trees,  Chili  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  tropical  comtries  of  Ame- 
rica. Tiie  principal  of  them  are  the  cocoa  nut,  the  gnevim,  the  peiemm^ 
the  pemmoy  and  the  lucuma.  The  fruit  of  the  Chilian  cocoa  nut  does  not 
exceed  a  walnut  in  siife,  and  grows  in  bunches,  containing  soaaetttteo  a 
thousand  nuts,  and  an  excellent  oil  b  extracted  from  the  kernel.  The  fruit 
of  the  peheun,  or  Araucanian  pine,  attains  the  siae  of  a  maa*s  head, 
taste  resembles  the  chesnut.  The  kernels  of  the  peumo  serre  as 
to  the  inhabitants,  while,  the  bark  is  employed  for  the  double  purpose  of 
taiining  and  dying.  The  fruit  of  the  lucuma  in  sine  and  taite  resemUea 
the  peach.  AH  kinds  of  European  fruits  thrive  admirably  in  this  genial 
clime,  as  rines,  apricots,  figs,  olives,  quinces,  peaches,  pomegranates, 
oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  almonds,  dates,  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries, 
melicotoons,  he*  Cherries  were  not  known  here  till  1616,  when  a  young 
tree  being  brought  hither  from  Spain,  and  much  valued,  cherry-treea  were 
planted  in  almost  every  garden,  where  they  increased  so  much  that  they 
were  forced  to  transplant  them  to  the  fields,  so  many  young  plants  spring- 
ing from  the  roots,  that  they  overstocked  ihe  gardens  and  left  room  for 
nothing  else.  They  have  vast  orchards  of  apple  trees,  and  the  fruit  so  large 
!  and  plentiful  upon  the  branches,  that  the  trees  are  bowed  down  almost  to 
the  ground,  so  that  they  are  obliged  to  support  the  branches  of  these  and 
other  European  fruit  trees  with  pcrfes.  Nteie  sell  any  garden  fruits  here, 
but  every  one  is  free  to  step  in  and  eat  at  his  pleasure.  Some  of  the  apple- 
trees  are  as  large  as  elms,  and  the  pear*trees  are  still  larger.  The  qaincea 
are  as  large  as  a  man's  head.  This  abundance  of  fruit,  with  aa  equally 
superabundant  variety  of  kitchen  herbs,  rendera  the  mortification  of  lasting 
during  lent  scarcely  to  be  perceived*  Their  wines  are  plentiful  and  ge- 
nerous, both  white  and  red,  and  equal  to  the  best  in  Europe.    The  vintage 
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IB  in  AfMil  and  Aofpwl.  Th9  gnpas  sod  bmidNift  are  nmcb  larger  tluui 
ihoae  of  the  Enn^pean  Tiowy  an  individiial  bonch  betog  often  saffident  to 
fill  a  krge  basket,  and  large  enongb  to  feaat  a  wbole  conTent  of  monks. 
The  tmiiln  of  the  Tioea  are  in  aoiiie  placet  as  thick  as  a  man's  body ;  and 
■ome  of  the  wine,  whkh  is  of  a  pale  coloor,  is  as  warm  in  the  stomach  as 
braiidyraad  Idlle  many  of  the  natives  who  drink  it  immoderately. 

Zookgy,2  Chili,  dioogb  equal,  if  not  superior  in  its  agricnltnral  pn]^ 
dnctions  to  any  part  of  Spanish  America,  is  inferior  both  in  the  number 
and  Tariety  of  its  animals.  The  European  cattle  imported  hither  by  the 
early  settlers,  have  thriren  admirably,  and  hare  improved  both  in  sine  and 
in  thmr  pecaliar  qualities.  The  horses  are  strong,  well-shaped,  swift,  sure- 
footed, and  aetiTe.  The  ass,  though  greatly  improTed  both  in  strength 
nnd  siae,  is  very  seldom  put  to  any  use.  It  is  found  wild  <m  the  Andes, 
and  is  boated  for  its  skin.  The  mulee  are  strongs  sure-footed,  and  active. 
The  homed  cattle  have  undergone  a  more  than  ordinary  imjNrovement,  and 
display  diffarent  degraea  of  exoellenee,  aooording  to  the  richness  of  their 
pasture.  The  oxen  of  the  midland  provinces  are  larger  than  those  of  tb^ 
maritime,  and  are  ezoelled  in  their  tarn  by  those  of  the  Andine  valleys. 
They  are  yoked  to  the  plough  in  pain,  and  draw  it  by  means  of  a  rope  pass- 
ed dbrongfa  their  horns.  So  nnmerons  are  the  homed  cattle*  that  the  land- 
holders commonly  fatten  1000  head  of  them,  either  cows  or  oxen,  and 
alangfatsr  them  at  Christmas.  The  sheep  breed  twice  a»year,  and  are  equal 
to  any  in  Spain.  The  breed  has  been  crossed  by  the  JPuelcbes  Indians, 
and  the  result  is  an  animal  coosideiably  larger  than  a  sheep.  Its  hair, 
which  is  often  two  feet  in  length,  and  soaaewbst  curled,  possesses  all  the 
softness  of  wool. 

The  quadrupeds  peculiar  to  Chili  amount  to  36  species,  according  to 
Molina,  and  are  much  the  same  ae  in  Peru.  The  vicuna,  the  chilihueque, 
and  guanaco,  have  been  described  in  our  account  of  Peravian  animals.  A 
more  peeuliar  quadruped  of  Chili  is  the  Aaemu/,  a  siagpdar  species  of  wild 
horse,  with  all  the  forms  of  that  noble  animal,  except  that  it  divides  the 
hoof.  It  has  been  seen  near  the  stnits  of  Msgellan,  and  loves  the  inao- 
eessible  reoesses  of  the  Andes,  where,  more  wild  and  swift  than  the  vicu- 
na, the  chase  becomes  extremely  difficult  amidst  the  Andine  steeps.  Se- 
veral kinds  of  dogs  weie  known  in  Chili  previous  to  the  conquest,  but 
differing,  like  all  other  American  animab,  from  those  of  the  old  continent. 
The  hippopotamus,  or  river-horse,  differs  from  that  of  Africa,  resembling  a 
horse  in  sise  and  shape,  but  with  palmated  feet.  There  are  numerous  spe- 
cies of  seals ;  and  those  animals  called  sea-cows  appear  on  the  coast  of 
Arancania.  There  is  a  species  of  ferret  peculiar  to  Chili,  and  remarkable 
far  its  intolerable  odour.  Of  the  carnivorous  animals,  the  pogif  or  puma 
of  Peru  and  Guiana,  is  the  chief. 

In  the  river  is  found  the  coyper^  a  species  of  water  rat,  equal  in  siae  to 
an  otter,  and  capable  of  domestication  ;  and  the  quillino,  a  species  of  beaver, 
highly  valued  for  the  excellence  of  its  far.  The  sea  contains  a  great  num- 
ber of  phocas,  or  sea-calves ;  besides  the  chinckimin^  which,  with  a  great 
external  resemblance,  possesses  all  the  ferodous  craelty  of  a  wild  cat,  and 
darts  upon  all  who  venture  to  approach*  Reptiles-  are  rare  in  Chili ;  but 
the  sea  produces  76  kinds  of  fish,  all  excellent  and  nutritive. 

The  species  of  land  and  aqnatic  birds  amount  to  1S5,  while  the  sea-fowl 
are  innumerable,  so  that  on  the  shores  the  firmament  is  often  darkened  by 
their  prodigious  flights.  Othen  retire  in  spring  to  the  Andine  forests  to 
propagate,  and  on  their  retum,  in  winter,  they  visit  the  plains ;  while  those 
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which  hftunt  the  mowy  momitaiiui  become  aa  white  bb  in  Europe.     The 
beantifal  fljuningo  decorates  the  river  banks ;  and  the  hamming  bird  hav«n 
ronnd  the  flowers  in  a  rich  effulgence  of  snnny  hoes.     The  American  o»- 
uich  appears  in  great  numbers,  in  the  Andine  vaUe^fSt  and  on  the  tibxtrem  of 
the  great  lake  of  Nahuelgapi.   In  height  it  is  equal  to  a  man,  the  neck  be- 
iDg  2  feet  8  inches  long ;  the  head  is  round,  small,  and  crowned  with 
feathers  ;  the  legs  as  long  as  the  neck ;  feet  with  diree  anterior  toes,  and 
a  short  one  behind.     The  wings  are  eight  feet  in  extent,  and  black ;  the 
back  of  an  ash  colour,  while  the  remainder  of  the  body  is  white*     Some 
are  wholly  white,  others  black ;  but  such  may  be  regarded  aa  ezoepti<Hi8. 
In  some  respecta  the  American  ostrich  differs  from  the  African,  but  eqnaJs 
it  in  voracity ;  and  the  female  lays  in  the  sand  from  40  to  60  eggs,  each 
yielding  about  two  pounds  of  excellent  meat.     The  feathers  are  used  far 
plames,  parasols,  fans,  &c.     If  there  be  any  inferiority,  it  is  on  the  side 
of  the  African.     The  condor  has  been  already  described. 

Of  singing  birds,  the  thinsu  stands  incomparably  and  indisputably  tha  first, 
both  for  the  sweetness  and  variety  of  its  music  In  allusion  to  this  latter 
property,  it  is  called  in  Mexico  the  cenizonilaioUe^  or  the  *  four  hundred 
tongues.* '  Its  song  gives  the  idea  of  a  great  number  of  birds  uniting  their 
voices  in  the  most  perfect  harmony.  From  its  sprightly  and  active  dispo- 
sition, this  bird  cannot  be  reconcded  to  captivity,  where  it  pines  and  dies. 
The  curuy  a  species  of  thrush,  besides  its  great  powers  of.  music  and  imi- 
tation, is  remarkable  for  exhibiting  occasionally  a  propensity  to  destroy 
smaller  birds,  in  order  to  feast  upon  their  brains.  Thera  are  three  species 
of  the  humming  bird,  all  of  the  most  dazzling  splendour,  and  eomeof 
them  extremely  diminutive,  the  smallest  weighing  only  two  grains. 

There  are  few  reptiles  in  Chili,  and  these  are  the  salt  and  fresh  water 
turtles,  lizards,  frogs,  toads,  and  a  species  of  serpent  not  above  throe  feet 
long,  and  perfectly  harmless.  Among  the  insects  is  the  locust  of  Africa, 
an  unpleasant,  but  seldom  destructive  guest ;  and  the  parrot  buttorfly  is 
supremely  beautiful.  Bees  abound  in  the  southern  provinces.  It  is  re- 
marked Uiat  there  are  no  poisonous  creatures  in  this  salubrious  and  delight- 
ful climate,  so  that  one  may  sleep  in  Uie  woods  or  fields  without  the  bbuiII- 
CMBt  danger.  Though  the  province  of  Cuio,  on  the  east  of  the  dividing 
ridge,  is  pestered  with  bugs,  yet  none  of  that  noisome  vermin  will  live  in 
Chili.  We  are  told  that  the  experiment  was  tried  by  a  gentleman,  who 
brought  some  of  them  in  a  box  from  Cuio  with  proper  food ;  but  they  died 
as  soon  as  they  passed  the  mountains  on  the  side  of  Chili,  and  arrived  m 
the  fint  valley. 


CHAP.  Ill— MINERALOGY. 

Chili  is  one  of  those  countries  where  mineral  productions  are  equally 
abundant  with  vegetable,  and  affords  an  exception  to  the  general  mmr'tm 
that  very  fertile  countries  are  deficient  in  minerals.  It  contains  almost  every 
kind  of  metal.  All  the  argillaceous  earths  mentioned  byWallerius,  except- 
ing the  Lemnian  bole,  are  found  here ;  with  five  sorts,  added  to  the  former 
descriptions  by  Molina  himself.  Of  the  metallic  earths  there  are  mountain 
^^^  «"<*  £Te«n  native  ceruse,  ore  of  zinc,  with  brown,  yellow,  and  red 
ochres.  Among  the  rocks  are  slate,  hone,  green  talc,  steatite,  asbestos, 
amianthus,  gold  and  silver  mica.  The  talc  commonly  called  Muscovy  glass 
is  found  in  plates  of  a  great  size  and  purity,  and  is  used  for  windowti. 
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limestonet  marble)  and  gypmun  abound.  Stataary  marble,  tbe  black». 
the  gieeuahy  and  yellow,  appears ;  and  two  nMmntaint  in  the  districtB  of 
Manli  and  Copii^>o»  are  wholly  composed  of  marble  of  different  coloma, 
(tiaposed  in  regular  strata  from  top  to  bottom,  so  as  to  appear  most  strik- 
ingly artificial.  In  the  Andes  are  qnarries  of  alabaster.  Amethysts  occur, 
at  almost  STery  step  in  tbe  crevices  of  rocks  ;  and  near  Talca  is  a  small 
hilly  consisting  almost  entirely  of  that  stone.  There  are  coloured  crystals 
resembling  most  of  the  predons  stones ;  and  the  Andes  produce  pieces  of 
rock  crystal  large  enough  to  form  columns  six  feet  high.  Of  silicious 
atones,  there  are  quarts  and  flint.  Beautiful  breccias,  porphyries,  and  gra- 
nitee,  occur  in  the  Andes.  Pyrites  are  very  common,  of  which  one  species 
18  auriferous,  and  called  the  Inca's  stone.  The  .bitumens  are,  asphaltnm, 
petroleum,  pit-coal  in  great  abundance,  and  several  kinds  of  jet.  Amber 
is  often  thrown  out  by  the  sea  on  the  cossts  of  Araucania  and  Cbiloe. 
The  small  mountains  of  Copiapo  consist  almost  entirely  of  a  beautiful 
crystallised  sulphur,  so  pure  that  it  does  not  need  refining.  Of  saline  sub- 
stances are  blue,  green,  white,  and  mixed  vitriol,  sal  ammoniac,  with  an 
excellent  fossil  salt,  in  the  form  of  transparent  cubes,  crystallised  and  va-. 
riously  coloured.  Several  mountains  of  it  occur  in  the  Aiides  west  of  Co- 
piapo and  Coquimbo,  and  it  is  used  by  all  tbe  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity. 
A  semi-crystallized  aluminous  stone,  employed  in  the  process  of  dying,  and 
similar  to  that  of  Talca,  is  obtained  from  the  Andes. 

Among  the  semi-metals  are  found  arsenic,  cobalt,  bismuth,  zinc,  and 
antimony.  Mercury,  both  virgin  and  cinnabar,  is  found  in  various  parts  of 
Chili.  Of  metals.  Chili  contains  mines  of  lead,  tin,  copper,  silver,  and 
gold.  The  lead  is  of  excellent  quality,  but  is  only  used  in  the  fusion  of 
silver,  and  for  a  few  domestic  purposes.  The  mines  of  tin  are  still  more 
neglected  than  those  of  lead,  in  spite  of  their  abundance,  and  the  excel- 
lence of  the  mineraL  Iron  is  so  abundant,  that  there  are  few  streams 
which  do  not  deposit  a  sandy  ore  of  that  metal.  Copper-mines  are  nnmer-> 
ous,  and,  like  those  of  gold,  are  confined  to  no  particular  province.  The 
most  celebrated  copper-mine  is  that  of  PoftUy  in  the  country  of  the  Puel- 
cbes ;  but  it  has  been  long  abandoned  on  account  of  the  hostility  of  that 
tribe.  It  is  said  to  have  produced  pieces  of  pure  metal,  from  50  to  100  lbs. 
weight,  of  a  colour  resembling  pinchbeck,  and  containing,  in  most  instances, 
more  than  an  equal  portion  of  gold.  A  mine  equal  in  wealth  to  this  has 
been  lately  opened  in  Curkth  There  are  two  kinds  of  it  only  at  present 
wrought  by  the  inhalntants,  namely,  the  malleable  copper,  and  tbe  gray,  or, 
bell-metal,  which,  from  its  composition,  colour,  and  brittleness,  may  be  de-. 
nominated  a  native  bronze.  The  other  kinds,  though  rich  in  metal,  are 
difficult  of  separation,  and  therefore  neglected.  Of  the  malleable  copper^ 
those  mines  <mly  are  wrought  whose  ore  gives  half  its  weight  in  refined 
metal ;  and  of  this  kind  no  less  than  1000  mines  are  at  present  open  be- 
tween Copiapo  and  Coquimbo.  Vast  quantities  of  copper  are  used  to  be 
exported  from  Chili  to  Spain;  Hall  estimates  their  present  produce  at 
60,000  qnmtals  annually,  value  £160,000.  It  is  chiefly  exported  to  the 
East  Indies  and  China. 

While  copper  is  so  abundantly  dispersed  throughout  the  country,  silver, 
on  the  contruy,  is  confined  to  the  high  and  cold  deserts  of  the  Andes, 
where  it  is  little  wrought.  The  most  valuable  mines  of  this  metal  are 
those  of  Santiago,  Coquimbo,  Copiapo,  and  Aconcagua.  In  this  last  pro- 
vince is  the  mine  of  the  Cerro  d^UtpaUata,  situated  8  leagues  N.W.  of  the 
city  of  Mendoza,  the  largest  and  formerly  reckoned  most  productive  of  all 
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the  silver-muiM  in  Chili ;  but  vr\ma  Schniidtiiiefer  Tisited  it  in  1820,  be 
found  neither  babitwit  nor  habitation ;  the  strokes  of  the  BitQei%  he  snyi^ 
were  not  heard,  and  the  mines,  be  believedy  were  totally  abandoned. 

Gold  is  mnch  more  abondant  in  Chili  than  silver^  bmgfovnd  in  all  parte 
of  the  eoontry,  m  every  precipice  and  monntain,  as  well  as  in  the  sands  of 
its  nomerons  riyers.  The  princ^  gold-mines  are  those  of  Q^fiapo^ 
GuoMcOy  CoquimbOf  Petorea^  lAgua^  Tiiiilf  PiUaendOf  Caren,  Aikue^  Ya* 
pel  or  VUla  de  Cutcui  Uaoin.  CMbato^  and  SuiUipatagaa*  Thov^  in 
Chili,  gold  is  fonnd  united  widi  almost  erary  kind  of  earth  and  stone,  yet 
its  nsnal  matrix  is  a  red  clay  stone,  extremely  brittle.  Independent  of  the 
mines,  gnat  quantities  of  gold  are  obtained  by  washing  the  sands  of  rircfs, 
which  sometimes  yield  solid  lamps  of  a  pound  weight.  TUs  openation  is 
generally  performed  by  indiyidnals  of  the  poorer  class9  who  are  nnable  to 
afford  the  expense  of  mining.  In  the  soutfaem  proTinoes,  between  the 
Biobio  and  the  archipelago  of  Chiloe,  were  discoTeied  many  eiceUeot  gold- 
mines, from  which  the  Spaniaids  derived  immense  sums*  llisy  bad  eject- 
ed a  mint  at  Valdiria,  and  another  at  Osonio ;  but  the  Arancanians  having 
expelled  the  Spaniardi  by  force  of  arms,  closed  all  these  mines,  aTowii^ 
an  extreme  contempt  for  that  precious  metsl,  as  the  source  of  infiunous 
cruelty,  unmanly  avarice,  and  degrading  servitude.  The  famous  miee  of 
PMehu€y  near  Santiago,  has  been  lost  by  the  intnision  of  water.  This 
mine  yielded  daily  3000  crowns  of  gold.  The  gold  of  Chili  is  oelebfated 
as  the  purest  in  the  world,  being  generally  found  of  22  carats,  and  aome- 
times  of  23^  carats ;  24  carats  being  the  standard  of  pure  and  unalloyed 
gold.  There  has  no  comet  estimate  yet  I4»peared  of  the  quantity  of  gold 
collected  annually.  The  amount  of  that  which  paid  the  royal  fifth  was 
estimated  by  some  at  4,000,000  dollars,  or  £900,000  steriing  annually ; 
and  a  very  great  quantity  besidos  amounting,  according  to  UUoa,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  to  thrae— -was  smuggled.  Of  this  4,000,000  dollars 
annual  produce,  1,400,000  dollan  were  annually  coined  at  Santiago ;  the 
rest  being  exported  in  bullion,  or  melted  into  church-plato  and  vessels  ibr 
domestic  use.  According  to  HeUni,  the  udiole  amount  of  the  coinage, 
both  of  gold  and  silver,  at  Santiago,  amounted  only  to  867,886  dollam  in 
1790.  According  to  Humboldt,  the  annual  produce  of  gold  paying  the 
royal  fifth,  was  only  10,000  marks  fine  gold,  at  I45Wb  dollan  per  meik, 
and  29,700  marks  of  fine  silver,  at  9^  dollan  per  mark ;  or  a  total  of 
1,737,880  dollan,  or  £390,910  :  10«.  sterling :  and  allowing  one-fowth 
of  the  annual  produce  to  be  smuggled,  he  makes  the  whole  annual  qnan* 
tity  of  gold  and  silver  produced  firom  the  Chilese  mines,  and  lavoderot  or 
washing  places,  to  amount  to  12,250  marks  of  the  former,  and  29,700 
marks  of  the  latter ;  value  in  Spanish  money,  2,060,000  dollars,  and  in 
British  money,  f  463,500  sterling.  This  statement  of  the  annual  metallic 
produce  given  by  Humboldt,  is  prodigiously  below  that  given  by  Pinker* 
ton  and  othen,  with  whom  the  amount  of  ^e  gfold  aIone-^.even  indepen* 
dent  of  the  quantity  smuggled,  and  of  the  silver — is  almost  double  thoS  of 
all  the  gold  and  silver  raised  in  Chili,  as  given  by  Humboldt,  whether  car^ 
ried  to  the  mint  or  smuggled  I  As  it  is  impossible,  for  want  of  sufiicient 
information,  to  determine  which  of  these  statemento  b  correct,  the  reader 
must  be  left  to  form  his  own  opinion  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  Hum* 
boldt  estimates  the  whole  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  extracted  from 
the  mines  of  Chili,  up  till  1803,  indnding  frandnleot  exportation,  at 
138,000,000  dollars,  or  £81,050,000  sterling. 
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CHAP.  IV.— POPUTiATlON  AND  INHABITANTS-RELIGION— 

LITERATURE. 

TaBpopaktion  of  Chili  consists  pnnciptUy  of  Spaniards,  Indians,  and  Mes- 
tisoesy  besides  a  few  French,  English,  Irish,  Italians,  and  some  negroes.  Be- 
sides tbart  there  are  the  independent  Indians,  as  the  Anucaniaas,  Pnelches, 
Conches,  and  Huilliches,  We  have  no  positive  information  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  inlnbitants,  nor  any  snfficient  data  by  which  to  compute  it.  Accu- 
rate and  minute  as  Molina  has  shown  himself  in  almost  every  partiealar 
respecting  his  native  country,  he  has  given  no  estimate  of  its  population,  but 
affirms  merely  that  it  has  rapidly  increased  ever  since  the  passage  by  Cape 
Horn  was  frequented  by  navigators.  According  to  Don  Cosme  fiueno 
quoted  by  Robertson,  and  who  wrote  an  account  of  Peru,  in  1764  the  po- 
pulation of  Chili  was  only  240,000.  As  Humboldt  dasses  the  population 
of  Chiti  along  with  that  of  Peru,  making  both  amount  to  1,700,000  per- 
S4MIS,  we  cannot  determine  from  this  statement  the  proportionate  population 
of  each.  The  reviewer  of  Humboldt's  political  essay  on  New  Spain,  in 
the  Edinburgh  Critical  Journal,  makes  the  present  population  of  Chili 
amount  to  720,000  persons^  including  70,000  Araucanians,  or  independent 
Indians,  stating,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  estimate  is  founded  on  recent 
and  good  informadon.  In  some  of  the  Spanish  periodicals  the  population 
of  Chili  is  estimated  at  500,000.  At  any  rate,  whether  the  population  as 
above  given  be  above  or  below  the  truth,  Chili  is  very  far  from  being  stocked 
with  inhabitants  proportioned  to  its  extent ;  and  the  Indian  population  has 
been  retarded,  if  not  diminished,  by  the  immoderate  use  of  spirituous 
liquors.  What  proportion  the  different  casts  of  Spaniards,  Creoles,  and 
Mestizoes  hear  to  each  other,  is  not  accurately  known.  The  celebrated 
Anracanians  may  be  considered  as  the  genuine  representatives  of  the  an- 
dent  Chilese. 

Character^  Manners^  and  Custonur\     The  Creoles  of  Chili  are  said  to 
be  brave,  active,  and  enterprising,  frank  in  their  manners,  and  of  the  strict- 
est honour.     Hospitality  is  an  essential  constituent  in  their  disposition. 
As  there  are  but  few  inns  in  the  country,  their  houses  are  at  all  times  open  to 
strangers  and  travellers,  who  are  entertained  with  a  degree  of  kindness  and 
liberality  almost  unequalled  among  any  other  people.     The  Negroes  are 
wholly  employed  in  domestic  services,  and  treated  with  a  degree  of  tender- 
ness and  humanity  that  greatly  alleviates  their  servitude.     They  aie  pro- 
tected from  «ny  extreme  cruelty  on  the  part  of  their  masters,  by  a  law 
permitting  the  slave  to  demand  and  obliging  the  master  to  grant  a  letter  of 
sale,  by  which  the  former  is  authorized  to  seek  a  purchaser.  If,  by  his  industry 
and  good  conduct,  the  negro  has  acquired  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  pur- 
chase a  substitute,  his  master  must  receive  it,  and  set  him  at  liberty.     A 
law  too  has  recently  been  promulgated,  declaring  that  no  slaves  can  hence- 
forth be  bom  in  Chili,  so  that  slavery  may  be  regarded  as  virtually  abolish- 
ed in  this  fine  country.     The  peasants  of  Creolian  descent  are  bold  and 
dexterous  horsemen,  and  almost  always  in  the  saddle*    They  are  amazing* 
ly  expert  in  the  use  of  the  lasso}     The  wealthier  class  of  the  men  gener- 

■  *»  The  unerring  pnd^otk  with  which  the  lano  is  thrown  is  perfectly  astoniibing," 
Mys  Osptain  Hall ;  **  uid  to  one  who  sees  it  for  the  first  time,  htm  a  rery  magical  ap- 
pearanee.  Even  when  ttiinding  still,  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  thing  to  throw  the  lasso ; 
Vnt  the  dificolty  is  rastly  increased  when  it  comes  to  he  used  on  horseback,  and  at  a 
gallop ;  and  when,  in  addition,  the  rider  has  to  pa«  over  uneven  ground,  and  to  leap 
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ally  dress  in  the  French  fashion ;  and  the  women,  in  that  of  Peni:  bat 
the  Chilese  ladies  wear  longer  gowns,  and  have  a  more  modest  air. 

No  contagious  disorders  were  ever  experienced  in  Chili,  till  the  amTil 
of  the  Spaniards,  when  the  small-pox  was  first  introdnced,  and  raged  ia 
some  pronnces  with  the  fury  of  a  pestilence.  Since  that  period,  ihe  In- 
dians have  contrived  to  save  themselves  from  its  ravages.     When  one  ii 

hedges  and  ditches  in  his  coarse :  yet  such  is  the  dexterily  of  the  Gunos,  that  they  art 
not  only  sure  of  catching  the  animal  they  are  in  chase  of,  but  can  fix,  or,  as  they  term  it, 
place  the  lasso  on  any  particular  part  they  please ;  over  the  horns,  round  the  neck,  or 
the  iMMly,  or  they  can  include  all  the  four  legs,  or  two,  or  any  one  of  the  four,  and  tks 
whole  witli  such  ease  and  certainty,  that  it  is  necessary  to  witness  the  feat  to  have  a 
Just  conception  of  the  skill  displayed.  If  a  wild  bull  is  to  be  caught,  and  two  mounted 
horsemen,  or  Guassos,  undertake  to  kill  it,  as  soon  as  they  discoyer  him,  they  grasp  the 
coil  in  the  left  hand,  prepare  the  noose  in  the  right,  and  dash  off  at  full  gaUop^  each 
awinging  his  lasso  round  his  head.  The  first  who  comes  within  reach,  alms  at  the 
bull's  horns,  and  when  he  sees,  which  he  does  in  an  instant,  that  the  lasso  will  take 
effect,  he  stops  his  horse  and  turns  it  half  round,  the  bull  continuing  bis  course  till  the 
whole  lasso  uf  15  or  20  yards  in  length  has  run  out  from  the  Guaaso*s  hsad.  The  hoirse^ 
meanwhile,  knowing  by  experience  what  is  going  to  happen,  leans  orar,  as  niuch  as  he 
can,  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  bull,  and  stands  m  trembling  expectation  of  the 
▼iolent  tug  which  is  ffiven  by  the  hull  when  he  is  brought  up  by  the  taaao.  So  great 
indeed  is  the  ierk  which  takes  place  at  this  moment,  that,  were  not  the  horse  to  lean 
over,  he  would  certainly  be  oyerturned ;  but  standing  as  he  does,  with  his  feet  planted 
firmly  on  the  ground,  he  offers  sufficient  resistance  to  stop  the  bull  as  instantaneously 
as  if  he  had  been  shot,  though  at  full  speed ;  and  in  some  cases  the  check  is  so  abrupt 
and  yiolent,  that  the  animal  Is  not  only  dashed  to  the  ground,  but  rolls  along  at  the  full 
stretch  of  the  lasso ;  while  the  horse,  drawn  sideways,  ploughs  up  the  earth  with  his 
feet  for  several  yards.  This,  which  takes  so  long  to  describe,  is  the  work  of  a  few  se- 
conds, during  which  the  other  horseman  gallops  past,  and  before  the  bull  haa  time  to 
recover  from  the  shock,  places  the  lasso  over  the  horns,  and  continues  advancing  till  it 
also  is  at  the  full  stretch.  The  bull,  stupified  by  the  fall,  sometimes  lies  motionleai  on 
the  ground ;  but  the  horsemen  soon  rouse  him  up,  by  tugging  him  to  and  fro.  When 
on  bis  legs,  he  is  like  a  ship  moored  with  two  cables  ;  and  however  unwilling  he  nuj 
be  to  accompany  the  horsemen,  or  however  great  his  struggles,  he  is  irresistibly  dnggA 
along  by  them  in  whatever  direction  they  please.     If  the  intention  be  to  kiU  the  animal 


for  the  sake  of  the  hide  and  tallow  alone,  as  is  oftm.  the  case,  one  of  the  Ouaasoa  die- 
mounts,  and  running  in,  cuta  the  bull's  hamstrings  with  a  long  knife  which  he  always 
wears  in  his  girdle,  and  instantly  afterwards  despatches  him  by  a  dexterous  cut  across 
the  back  of  the  neck.  The  most  surprising  thing  is,  the  manner  in  which  the  horse,  after 
being  left  by  his  rider,  manages  to  preserve  the  lasso  always  tight ;  this  would  be  less 
difficult  if  the  bull  would  remain  steady,  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  he  makes 
yiolent  struggles  to  disentangle  himself  from  the  lassos,  rushins  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  a  furious  manner ;  the  horse,  however,  with  wonderful  sagacity,  alter*  his 
place  and  prances  about,  as  if  conscious  of  what  he  is  doing,  so  as  to  realst  every 
movement  of  the  bull,  and  never  allowing  the  lasso  to  be  relaxed  for  a  moment  When 
a  wild  horse  Is  to  be  taken,  the  lasso  is  always  placed  round  the  two  hind  legs ;  and 
as  the  Guasso  rides  a  litUe  on  one  side,  the  jerk  pulls  the  horse's  feet  LiteraUy,  so  as  to 
throw  him  on  his  side,  without  endangering  his  knees  or  his  face.  Befon  the  horae 
can  recover  the  shock,  the  rider  dismounts,  and,  snatching  his  poncho  or  cloak  from  hu 
shoulders,  wraps  it  round  the  prostrate  animal's  bead  :  he  then  forces  into  his  month 
one  of  the  powerful  bridles  of  the  country,  straps  a  saddle  on  his  back,  and,  bestriding 
him,  removes  the  poncho ;  upon  which  the  astonished  horse  springs  on  his  legs,  and 
endeavours,  by  a  thousand  vain  efforts,  to  disencumber  himself  of  his  new  master,  who 
sits  composedly  on  his  back,  and,  by  a  discipline  which  never  fails,  reduces  the  horw  to 
such  complete  obedience,  that  he  is  soon  trained  to  lend  his  speed  and  strength  in  tha 
capture  of  bis  wild  companions.  During  the  recent  wars  in  this  country,  the  lasso 
was  used  as  a  weapon  of  mat  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Guassos,  who  made  bold  and 
lueful  troops,  and  never  foiled  to  dismount  cavalry,  or  to  throw  down  the  horaes  of 
those  who  came  within  their  reach.  There  Is  a  weU^iuthenticated  story  of  a  party  of 
eight  or  ten  of  these  men,  who  had  never  seen  a  piece  of  artillery  till  one  was^rod  at 
them  in  the  streets  of  Buenos  Ayres:  they  galloped  fearlessly  op  to  it,  placed  their 
lassos  over  the  cannon,  and,  by  their  united  strength,  fiurly  overturned  it  Another 
anecdote  is  related  of  them,  which,  though  possible,  does  not  rest  on  such  good  autho. 
nty.  A  number  of  armed  boata  were  sent  to  effect  a  binding  at  a  certain  point  on  the 
ooasf,  guarded  only  by  these  horsemen.  The  party  in  the  boats  caring  litUe  for  an  ene- 
my  unprovided  wuh  fire..arms,  rowed  confidenUy  along  the  shore.  The  Guassoa,  mean- 
time, were  watching  their  opportunity,  and  the  moment  the  boata  came  sufficienUv 
near,  dashed  into  the  water,  and,  throwing  their  lassos  round  the  necks  of  the  offioen[ 
fairly  dragged  every  one  of  them  out  of  the  boats."  «"««^ 
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raspected  of  having,  frdtn  ittCeMOtiiVd  wii^  the  SjMmiiirdft,  eiii^t  the  infec- 
tion,  they  immadtately  Mt  iire  to  his  hm  hy  meanli  of  flaming  arrows  ;  and 
thas,  by  the  violent  sacrifice  of  an  indiVidnal,  arrest  the  progress  of  a  dis- 
temper, which,  if  at  first  neglected,  might  eventoally  depopulate  their  pro- 
vinces. Inocnlation  was  introduced  in  1761.  Chili  is  entirely  exempted 
from  many  diseases  peculiar  to  warm  climates,  as  the  leprosy,  the  Siam 
fever,  and  black  vomit.  The  rickets,  hydrophobia,  tertian  and  quartan 
agues,  ane  unknown  here ;  and  tAe  most  fbtm^dable  disease  to  wh^ch  the 
Chilese  are  exposed,  is  a  iriolent  ftiVer,  termed  chacao  longo^  or  the  dborder 
of  the  head,  from  its  being  accompanied  with  deliHum. 

HeUgion^l  Here,  as  in  other  pfoviiices  of  Spanish  America  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  iQone  was  I'ecognised,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other,  until 
the  revolution  introduced'  toleration.  AiUong  the  numerous  orders  of  the 
Romish  church,  only  five  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  permanent  establish- 
ments. The  monks  of  the  order  of  m^rcy  accompanied  Valdivia  from 
Peru.  The  Dominicans  and  Francisi^ans  followed  shortly  after.  The 
Augustinians  procured  admission  in  1595 ;  ifnd  the  brothers  of  St  John  of 
God,  in  1615.  The  three  first  ordera  form  separate  jurisdictions.  The 
Jesuits  had  established  themselves  in  15d3,  but  upon  the  dissolution  of 
the  order  they  were  es^pelled'  Chili.  Before  the  revolution,  the  two 
bishoprics  of  Santiago  and  Conception  were  suffhigans  of  the  archbishop  of 
Lima.  These  two  bishoprics  comprehended,  under  their  spiritual' regime, 
the  whole  of  Chili,  besides  the  provihce  of  Cuyo  ;  the  former  having  Cuyo 
and  all  the  tract  bet  weed  Peru  and  the  river  Mauli ;  add  the  latter,  the 
rest  of  Chili,  with  the  islands.  The  inhabitants  of  this  latW  jurisdiction 
are  however  chiefly  pagans.  The  cathedrals  are  served  by'  monks ;  and 
the  accursed  order  of  the  inquisition  had  its  seat  at  Santiago,  subordinate 
to  the  higher  court  at  Lima ;  but  this  institution  is  happily  now  annihilat- 
ed here. 

iMnguageJ]  There  are  two  spoken  languages  iii  Chili,  the  iSpanish, 
or  that  of  the  conquerors,  and  the  Araucan  Moluche,  or  Chilese,  spoken 
by  the  natives  uid  the  independent  tribes.  The  latter  langiiage  is  totally 
different  from  all  other  American  languages,  both  in  its  words  and  in  its 
syntax.  The  rules  of  its  composition  are  simple  and  precise,  and  the  theory 
of  the  language  may  be  learned  with  the  greatest  facility.  Tlie're  \a  not  in 
its  whole  vocabulary,  as  given  by  Molina,  a  single  irregular  verb  or  noun. 
Rhetoric  and  poetry  are  cultivated  among  the  Araucanians.  fioys  are 
brought  to  their* public  assemblies  to  hear  speeches,  and  to  learn  to  speak 
in  public  The  style  of  the  orators  is  highly  figurative  and  allegoridal,  and 
abounds  in  idioms  not  used  on  other  occasions,  hence  it  is  called  coyaglu~ 
can^  which  Molina  translates  the  parliamentary  style.  Apologues  and 
parables  are  frequent.  Their  poets  are  denominated  genpin,  or  masters  of 
speech,  because  they  use  or  create  words,  as  their  enthusiasm  dictates. 
Strong  and  lively  images,  bold  figures,  frequent  allusions  and  similes, 
novelty  and'  force  of  expression,  pathetic  sentiments,  concur  to  form  their 
poetry,  which  mostly  repeats  the  deeds  of  their  heroes.  The  lines  are  of 
eight  or  eleven  syllables,  metres  which  seem  always  to  please '  the  ear. 
Then*  poems  are  all  in  blank  verse,  though  rhyme  b  sometimes  admitted  at 
very  distant  intervals. 

Literature,'^  From  the  scarcity  of  scientific  and  literary  productions, 
the  want  of  instruments,  and  the  enormous  expense  of  printing,  knowledge 
has  long  been  kept  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  Chili.  None  of  the  mechanical 
arts,  except  those  of  carpentry  and  the  woricing  of  metals,  have  made  any 

VI.  2   K 
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progress ;  bat  the  activity  of  the  new  regime  will,  it  is  hoped,  oommiuiicata 
a  salutary  imptilBe  to  letters  and  arte  in  this  inBliiable  country.  Already 
there  are  5  or  6  newep^iers  published  in  Santiago* 


CHAP,  v.— GOVERNMENT. 

Spanish  Chili,  previous  to  the  revolution^  was  under  a  military  govern- 
ment, having  been  engaged  since  the  conquest,  in  almost  incessant  wars 
with  the  bold  and  unconquerable  Araucanians  and  their  confederates.  The 
governor  was  usually  an  officer  of  merit,  and  of  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general, 
who  had  title  of  president,  governor,  and  captain-general  of  the  kingdom 
of  Chili,  and  resided  in  the  capital  of  Santiago.  Chili  now  forms  a  repub- 
lic represented  by  a  congress. 

The  military  forces  maintained  in  Chili  by  the  king  of  Spain,  originally 
amounted  to  2000  men,  which  number  was  aftenrnds  reduced  to  500 
men,  besides  a  regular  city  and  country  militia.     The  forces  of  the  republic 
amount  to  8,000  men. 

In  1746,  the  revenue  was  insufficient  to  maintain  the  regular  force, 
though  not  exceeding  500  men;  it  was  subsequently  greatly  increased, 
bat  not  a  single  dollar  of  it  went  to  Spain,  being  wholly  absorbed  in  the 
expenses  of  the  administration.     The  present  revenue  of  the  republic  is 
about  £600,000,  while  its  debt  amounts  to  £7,000,000. 

Commercer\  This  fertile  and  opulent  country  carries  on  its  foreign 
commerce  with  Peru,  Buenos  Ayres,  the  East  Indies,  and  Europe.  la 
1793,  the  commerce  with  Peru  was  conducted  by  23  vessels,  each  of  600 
tons.  A  great  portion  of  this  commerce  is  in  agricultural  productions, 
which  are  exported  from  the  three  convenient  outlets  of  Valparaiso,  Con- 
ception, and  Coquimbo.  The  coasting  vessels  perform  the  voyage  to  Callao 
three  times  a-year,  three  months  sufficing  for  each;  while  during  three 
months  they  are  moored  in  the  road  of  Callao.  In  return  for  her  agricul- 
tural products.  Chili  receives  European  goods,  sugar,  cloths  of  home  man- 
ufacture, flax,  rice,  chocolate,  &c ;  and  the  balance  used  to  be  in  favour  of 
Chili.  The  exports  of  Buenos  Ayres  are  linen  and  woollen  stuffs,  partly 
imported  from  Peru  and  partly  of  home  manufacture ;  ponchos,  sugar, 
snuff,  wine,  and  brandy ;  and  the  returns  are  chiefly  wax,  Paraguay  tea, 
and  negroes.  The  exports  to  Spain  in  1793  amounted  to  656,000  dollars 
in  gold,  and  244,000  dollars  of  silver,  total,  900,000  dollars,  or  ^202,500 
sterling,  and  a  small  quantity  of  vicuna  wool.  The  returns  from  Spain 
were  European  goods  to  the  value  of  1,000,000  dollars,  or  £225,000  ster- 
ling. The  balance  in  both  cases  being  against  Chili.  In  1818  the  exports 
from  Grreat  Britain  to  Valparaiso  were  vsJued  at  only  if  100,000 ;  in  1821 
they  had  risen  to  nearly  £1,000,000 ;  and  in  1828  their  declared  valae 
was  £709,371. 

The  trade  with  the  Araucanians  consists  in  supplying  them  with  edge 
tools,  toys,  and  wine ;  for  which  they  give  horses,  homed  cattle,  and  some- 
times even  children.  The  manner  of  conducting  the  exchange  is  the  fol- 
lowing, as  described  by  Ulloa : — The  Spaniard  begins  his  negotiation,  by 
offering  the  head  of  the  family  a  cup  of  wine ;  after  which  he  displays  his 
wares,  that  the  Indian  may  make  choice  of  what  best  pleases  him,  men- 
tioning at  the  same  time  the  return  which  he  expects.  If  they  agree,  the 
Spaniard  makes  him  a  present  of  a  little  wine ;  and  the  Indian  chief  in- 
forms the  community,  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  trade  with  the  Spaniard 
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as  bis  friend.  RelTing  on  this  protection,  the  Spaniard  goes  from  hat  to 
hnt,  recommending  himself  at  first  by  giving  the  head  of  every  family  a 
taste  of  his  wine.  After  this,  they  commence  bnsiness :  and  the  Indian 
having  taken  what  he  wanted,  the  trader  goes  away  without  receiving  any 
equivalent  at  that  time,  and  visits  the  other  hnts  as  they  lie  dispersed  all 
over  the  country.  He  then  returns  to  the  cottage  of  the  chief,  calling  on 
his  customers  in  his  way,  and  acquainting  them  that  he  is  on  his  return 
home.  Upon  this  summons  not  one  fails  of  bringing  to  the  chief's  hut 
whatever  had  been  agreed  upon.  Here  they  take  their  leave  of  him  with  all 
the  appearance  of  sincere  friendship  ;  and  the  chief  even  orders  some  In- 
dians to  escort  him  to  the  frontiers,  and  assist  him  in  driving  the  cattle  he 
has  received  in  exchange  for  his  goods. 


CHAP.  VI.— CHIEF  CITIES. 

Santiago*']     The  chief  city,  or  capital  of  Chili,  is  Santiago,  finely  situ- 
ated on  a  large  beautifbl  plain,  24  leagues  in  extent,  watered  by  the  Ma« 
pocho,  a  tributary  stream  of  the  Lampa.     It  stands  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  90  leagues  from  the  sea,  and  20  leagues  from  the  main  ridge  of 
the  Andes.     It  was  founded  in  1541,  by  Pedro  de  Valdivia.     The  river 
is  employed  in  watering  its  numerous  gardens  ;  and  is  conveyed  through 
the  streets  by  means  of  conduits.     The  principal  suburbs  lie  on  the  op- 
posite, or  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  a  fine  bridge  connects  them  with 
the  city.     The  houses  of  Santiago — ^though  very  low,  being  generally  but 
one  story  high — are  rather  handsome  and  convenient.     The  cathedral  is  a 
bailding  384  feet  long,  planned  by  two  English  architects,  but  finished  by 
Indians,  their  pupils.  An  extensive  inland  commerce  is  carried  on  between 
this  city  and  Buenos  Ayres,  though  854  leagues,  or  1,062  road  miles  dis- 
tant.    Although  about  40  leagues  of  the  road  are  amidst  the  snows  and 
precipices  of  the  Andes,  yet  it  is  found  safer  and  cheaper  to  send  goods 
by  this  road  than  by  the  circuitous  passage  round  Cape  Horn.    The  popu- 
lation in  1770  amounted  to  46,000  souls ;  it  is  now  estimated  at  60,000 
by  some,  and  by  Schmidtmeyer  at  40,000.     ^*  The  city  of  Santiago,  as 
well  as  the  other  towns  in  Chili,  are  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prepare  them  for  the  rude  shocks  given  by  the  earthquakes,  which  are  of 
frequent  and  sometimes  tremendous  occurrence.     The  streets  are  so  wide 
as  to  afford  security  to  the  inhabitants  in  the  middle  of  them,  when  their 
houses  are  shaken  down  by  the  dreadful  convulsion.     The  walls  are  form- 
ed of  unbumt  bricks,  or  rather  cakes  of  clay  dried  in  the  sun,  about  4 
inches  thick,  from  15  to  18  long,  and  from  9  to  12  broad ;  these  are 
cemented  by  the  same  substance  in  a  more  moist  state,  and  usually  plas- 
tered within  with  the  same  earth.     The  houses  rarely  have  more  than  a 
groand  floor,  and  are  covered  sometimes  with  tiles,  but  more  commonly 
with  thatch,  and  the  latter  is  plastered  over  with  a  coating  of  clay.     Al- 
most every  one  has  a  garden  as  a  place  of  refuge  from  earthquakes,  and 
the  trees  in  these  growing  higher  than  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  give  to 
Santiago,  at  a  distance,  and  even  when  entering  its  streets,  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  wood  than  of  a  city.    The  inferior  dwellings  are  sheds,  built 
on  posts,  with  either  branches  or  reeds  interwoven.     Such  are  the  build- 
ings in  the  few  towns.     In  the  country,  the  owners  of  a  fiarm  or  of  cattle 
have  long  single-floored  ranges,  constructed  like  those  of  the  towns,  whilst 
the  peasantry  have  mere  cages  of  cane  not  better  nor  more  sheltered  from 
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P'  ft0  ^^aA/ tela  England  if  twelve  hurdles  were 


1^  1^  f  *rtU#  •"^  coyered  oyer  with  others^     So  Ji^tle  » 
t^  ^^'^^ftti''''^if 00090!^  ifsaully  take  off  their  clothes  when  it 
'^^^teg»f^^^'^0p^^  ^^  •»ywg;  *^  «k"»  dries  qaicker  than 


fl«^,,. 


^  ik'"  {:;09fl0P<>'^  ^'  Pemx),  sometimss  also  called  La  Mocha^ 

On^f^f^^ V9i^^  ^  ^^!^*     Having  been  twice  oyerwhelmed  hj 

tf«f  (^^''^^^iffiPOfmV^'^  ^y  ^  inundation  of  the  sesy  its  former  sitna- 

^ e^t^^'^'^^^ffOBi  (oT  the  preaenti  aa  being  more  secure;  and  the  .city 

i^jr  ^'^u^nMy  ^t  a  league  distai^ce  from  the  shore.     This  city  fa^ 

09»  ^v^cDtly  ifkfin  aw)  l>nnit  by  the  Araucanians,  who  assaulted  it 

been  ^^^^^^tly  as  1823.     Its  environs  are  fertile  ;  and  the  bay  is  the 

e^^  f'tfO  tl>0  '^^'^^  ^^  Chili>  haying  two  entrances  formed  by  the  iskod 

i^'l^Vj^QJoa  at  its  mouth.    The  populatbn  is  estimated  at  10,000  sooJa. 

^^  k!!t  port  is  that  of  Talcaguana.    It  is  about  240  miles  N.  of  Yaldi- 

^^  aSd^^O  S.S.W.  of  Santiago. 

^^^()Qqtmbf>-'\     Coquiiqbo  is  sitmAt^  fit  pearly  a  mile's  distance  from  the 
A0i^t  is  S.  lat.  29**  54/  40^,  uppn  a  range  of  elevated  grpund,  pommand- 
lo2-  a  delightful  yi^w  of  the  Pacific.   Thb  town  was  founded  by  Valdivia, 
lo  J  544,  ami  contains  a  population  of  abo^t  8)000  Spaniards,  people  of 
^jpnr,  and   Indians.     The  streets  are  buiU  '^  straight  lines ;  and  the 
houses  are  disjoined  from  each  other  by  large  gardens,  which  are  well  sup- 
plied with  water  brought  by  aqueducts  from  the  river.     Besides  the  ca- 
thedral, it  contains  several  couyents,  and  a  college  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Jesuits.     Its  port,  at  tho  ^noutb  of  the  Co<|uimbo,  is  convenient  and 
well-frequented.     It  has  be^n  several  times  injured  by  earthquakes,  espe- 
cially in  1820  and  1822,     The  fiinount  pf  British  tonnage  trading  witH 
this  port,  in  1828,  was  2,234  tous. 

Falparauo.']  ValpfM^o  is  th^  principal  emporium  of  all  Chili,  from 
whence  all  the  commerce  with  Peru  is  carried  on.  It  is  about  105  miles 
direct  distaoce  from  Santiago,  of  whiph  it  is  the  port.  The  city  itself 
lies  about  3  miles  from  ^e  harbpur ;  but  there  is  another  town,  called 
Mnendraly  close  upon  ^  harbour,  inhabited  by  those  employed  about  the 
ahipping.  The  harbour  is  capacioi»s>  and  sufficient  to  contain  large  vessels 
up  to  the  shore ;  it  is  defended  by  a  fort.  The  British  shipping  trading 
with  this  port  in  1828  ooQsisted  of  69  vessels,  whose  tonnage  was  13,869 
tons.  Mr  Graham  f^tes  the  population  of  this  city  at  15,000  souls ; 
while  Schmidtmeyer  calp«^tes  it  at  only  3,500 1 

Valdinia^  Valdivia,  or  Baldiv'uh  ^  situated  on  the  shores  of  Arau- 
cania,  or  independent  Chili)  between  the  rivers  Callacallas  and  Portero. 
It  was  built  in  1551,  by  the  Span^h  chief,  from  whon^  it  derives  its  name ; 
and  is  defended  by  a  strong  castle.  It  has  been  repeatedly  taken  and 
burnt  by  the  Araucanians  ;  and  was  captured  by  the  Dutch,  in  1643,  who 
were  compelled  to  abandon  it  from  famine  and  sickness.  Baldivia  contains 
about  2,000  inhabitants  \  the  whol^  country  round  is  in  complete  posses- 
sion of  the  Araucanians.  Valdivia  was  held  by  the  Spanish  goyemment 
at  a  considerable  expense*  Being  a  clos^  port,  all  foreign  commerce  was 
prohibited,  and  the  few  taxes  collected  in  the  whole  province  never  ex- 
ceed^ 500  dollars,  while  the  remittances  from  the  royal  treasuries  of 
Lima  and  Santiago  for  the  support  of  the  colony,  amounted,  in  1646,  to 
28,280  doUara,  and  in  1807  had  increased  to  159,439.  In  1813  the 
luhabitanta  isaued  a  declaration  of  ipdependence.  They,  however,  restored 
the  old  govenunent  in  the  year  following,  and  submitted  to  it  until  Val- 
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dim  was  taken  by  Lord  Cochnyie,  and  the  preriaee  incvporated  with  the 
repablic  of  Cbilk 

O^proo.]  Oaomoy  86  auiof  Su  of  VaJdivia^  it  the  moot  impottaot  «ili- 
tary^  staUon  which  the  Spaniapda  pmnoiti  ia  Arancaaia,  and  haa  been  n- 
peatedly  boint  and  j^aadered  by  the  Arancaniane.  This  cii^,  with  ite 
territoiyy  was  neatorad,  according  to  Ealalla,  in  1794,  by  the  Aiaacanians. 
Id  eoiiseqaence  of  a  tx^ty  with  the  goyeraor  of 


CHAP.  VII.— ARAUCANIA. 

VjuiT  little  is  yet  known  of  Araacanku  Mr  Sterenson  infonns  as,  that 
what  Kobertsott  says  in  praise  of  the  ChilianB  mast  be  wholly  ascribed  to 
the  Araocaniaasy  to  avoid  the  eoafasion  whidb  wonkl  be  croated  were  we 
to  consider  the  present  inhabitants  of  Chili  as  the  peraona  spoken  of  by 
thai  author.  The  settlements  originally  fmnaed  by  the  Spaniards  in  the 
Arancaaiaa  territory  were  sncoesiirely  destrojred  by  the  aatiTes,  who  have 
ever  offered  a  most  determined  roeistance  to  any  attempts  on  their  inde- 
pendence ;  insomnch  so,  that  during  the  revolationary  war  the  greater  part 
of  them  jiHned  the  Spaniards  against  the  Creoles,  or  F^Htriot  forces,  whom 
tbey  were  easily  taught  to  look  upon  as  aggressors.  The  tract  of  conn- 
try,  which  may  be  properly  called  Araucania,  extends  firom  the  river  Bio- 
bio,  in  36*  44/  &  lat,  to  the  plain  of  Yaldivia,  in  30'  38'.  The  cordil- 
leras  form  the  eastern  limit,  and  the  Pacific  the  western.  The  manners  of 
the  Araacanian  Indians  are  highly  warlike*  ''  They  are  prompt,"  says  Mr 
Stevenson,  **  to  resent  an  insult,  but  they  possess  virtues  of  a  private  and 
public  nature,  wbkh  deny  to  civilisation  its  ezclnsive  pretensions  to  pa- 
trio^m,  friendship,  and  hospitality."  Their  government  is  a  singularly 
complicated  and  refined  one  for  an  uncivilised  race.  They  acknowledge 
four  toquis  or  governors  of  tetrarchates,  whose  teiritories  correspond  to  the 
natural  di?«Hon  of  the  country,  vis. the  maritime  country;  the  plain  coun- 
try; the  foot  of  the  eordilleras ;  and  the  Andes.  These  tetrarchs  are 
independent  of  each  other  in  the  civil  administration  of  their  respective 
territories,  but  confederated  f<Nr  the  general  good  of  the  whole  country. 
Each  tetrardiate  is  divided  into  nine  provinces,  commanded  by  apoulmenes^ 
or  governors,  subordinate  to  the  respective  toquis ;  and  these  prorinces  are 
again  subdivided  into  nine  districts,  whose  a/menei ,  or  prefects,  are  de- 
pendent on  the  apoulmen.  This  division  existed  prior  to  the  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards,  but  the  date  of  its  establishment  is  unknown.  All  these 
dignities  are  hereditary  in  the  male  line,  attending  to  primogeniture,  but 
where  there  is  no  lineal  male  descendant  of  the  person  reigning,  the  vas- 
mIb  eqjoy  the  privilege  of  electing  a  new  governor  from  among  themselves, 
and  on  reporting  their  choice  to  the  ioqui,  they  immediately  order  it  to  be 
acknowledged.  The  badge  of  a  ioqui  is  a  batUe-axe ;  that  of  an  apoulmen^ 
a  staff,  or  baton,  with  a  ball  of  silver  on  the  top,  and  a  ring  of  the  same 
nwlal  round  the  middle :  the  ulmen  has  the  baton  without  the  ring. 

**  When  a  general  council  haa  reserved  to  make  war,  one  of  the  toquis 
is  usually  appointed  by  his  brethren  to  take  the  command  in  chief,  bat 
should  the  four  agree  to  neminale  any  other  individual  in  the  state,  ho 
becomes  duly  elected  and  assumes,  the  toquis  laying  down  their  insignia 
and  authority  during  the  war.  The  person  thus  selected  is  sole  dictator. 
He  appoints  his  subalterns,  and  ia  implicitly  obeyed  by  all  ranks.  War 
being  determined  on,  and  the  toqui  chosen,  he  immediately  sends  his 
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sengers,  werquinis^  with  the  BignaU  aad  as  all  Araacanians  are  bora  mI- 
diera  of  the  state,  the  army  is  soon  collected  at  the  rendezrous  aasigoed. 
The  arms  of  the  infantry  are  mosqnets,  which  from  the  Spaniards  thej 
hare  learned  to  use  with  great  dexterity,  thpogh  bows  and  arrows,  slings, 
clubs,  and  pikes,  are  their  proper  weapons.  They  have  also  their  caralry 
in  imitation  of  their  conquerors,  and,  possessed  of  a  good  and  ample  breed 
of  horses,  are  very  excellent  riders,  llie  arms  of  this  branch  of  their  force 
are  swords  and  lances,,  their  system  being  to  come  to  close  quarters  with 
the  enemy  as  soon  as  possible.  Their  standards  have  a  fine  pointed  star 
in  the  centre,  generally  white,  in  a  field  of  bluish  green,  which  is  their  fa- 
rourite  colour.  Military  tmiforms  are  not  used,  but  a  species  of  leather 
dress  is  worn  under  their  ordinary  clothing  to  defend  the  body  from  arrow, 
pike,  and  sword  wounds.  This  is  doubtless  of  modem  invention,  for  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  they  had  no  animal  of  sufficient  size  to 
afford  hides  large  or  thick  enough  for  such  a  purpose.  Aft^  a  general 
action  or  a  skirmish,  the  booty  taken  is  equally  divided  among  the  indivi- 
duals who  were  at  the  capture.  They  judiciously  consider,  that  rank  and 
honours  repay  the  leaders,  and  that  a  larger  share  of  the  booty  would  pro- 
bably induce  them  to  be  more  attentive  to  spoil  than  to  conquest,  to  per- 
sonal good  than  to  national  welfiire  ;  a  policy  worthy  of  the  imitation  of 
all  nations. 

'*  The  Araucanian  code  of  laws  is  traditionary,  composed  of  primordial 
usages  or  tacit  conventions  formed  in  such  general  councils  as  are  yet  as- 
sembled by  the  toquis,  in  cases  of  emergency,  and  is  called  aucacoyog, 
Molina,  Uilo,  and  other  writers,  are  silent  upon  the  current  feet  of  the 
possession  by  this  people  of  the  quipus,  or  Peruvian  mode  of  knotting 
coloured  threads  as  a  substitute  for  writing  or  hieroglyphics.  That  they 
do  possess  this  art  at  the  present  day,  the  following  narrative  will  testify : 
In  1792,  a  revolution  took  place  near  Valdivia,  and  on  the  trial  of  several 
of  the  accomplices,  Marican,  one  of  them,  declared  *  that  the  signal  sent 
by  Lepitram,  was  a  piece  of  wood  about  a  quarter  of  a  yard  long,  and 
considerable  thickness ;  that  it  had  been  split,  and  was  found  to  contain 
the  finger  of  a  Spaniard ;  that  it  was  wrapped  round  with  thread,  having  a 
fringe  at  one  end,  and  made  up  of  red,  blue,  black,  and  white  worsted ; 
that  on  the  black,  were  tied  by  Lepitram,  four  knots,  to  intimate  that  it 
was  the  fourth  day  after  the  full  moon  when  the  bearer  left  PacquipuUi ; 
that  on  the  white  thread  ten  knots,  indicating  that  ten  days  after  that  date 
the  revolution  would  take  place ;  that  on  the  red  was  to  be  tied  by  the 
person  who  received  it  a  knot,  if  he  assisted  in  the  revolt,  but  if  he  re- 
fused, he  was  to  tie  a  knot  on  the  blue  and  red  joined  together ;  so  that, 
according  to  the  rout  determined  on  by  Lepitram,  he  would  be  able  to  dis- 
cover, on  the  return  of  his  chasqui  or  herald,  how  many  of  his  friends 
would  join  him,  and  if  any  dissented  he  would  know  who  it  was  by  the 
place  where  the  knot,  uniting  the  two  threads,  was  tied.' 

"  The  principal  out-door  diversions  among  the  young  men  is  the  paU^ 
can  ;  this  game  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  cheucoy  and  is  similar,  says 
Stevenson,  to  one  I  have  seen  in  England,  called  bandy.  Molina  says  it 
is  like  the  calcic  of  the  Florentines,  and  the  orphasio  of  the  Greeks.  The 
company  divides  into  two  sets.  Each  has  a  stick  about  four  feet  long, 
curved  at  the  lower  end.  A  small  hard  ball,  sometimes  of  wood,  is  thrown 
upon  the  ground ;  the  parties  separate,  some  advance  towards  the  ball,  and 
others  stand  aloof  to  prevent  it  when  strack  from  going  beyond  the  limits 

igned,  which  would  occasion  the  loss  of  the  game.     I  was  told  that  tfie 
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most  important  matters  bare  been  adjusted  in  the  different  provincea  of 
Araucania  by  crooked  sticks  and  a  ball ;  the  decision  of  the  dispute  is 
that  of  the  game,  the  winner  of  the  game  being  the  winner  of  the  dispute. 
At  Arauoo  I  heard  that  the  present  bishop  of  Conception,  Roa,  having 
passed  the  territory  belonging  to  the  Indians  without  their  permission,  (a 
formality  nerer  to  be  dispensed  with,)  on  his  visitation  to  Valdiria,  was  ap« 
prehended  in  returning  for  not  having  solicited  and  obtained  a  pass,  or  safe 
conduct,  from  the  tUhalmapu^  or  principal  political  chief  of  the  country 
which  he  had  to  traverse,  called  by  the  Indians,  the  Laguen  Mapu,  or 
marine  district.  His  lordship  was  not  only  made  prisoner,  but  despoiled 
of  all  his  equipage ;  and  it  became  a  matter  of  dispute,  which  nothing  but 
the  paiican  could  decide,  whether  he  should  be  put  to  death  or  allowed  to 
proceed  to  Concepti<m.  The  game  was  played  in  the  presence  of  the 
bishop :  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  party  win,  and  his  life  was 
saved.  The  propriety,  however,  of  keeping  the  booty  taken  from  him 
was  not  questioned  by  any  one." 

Mr  Stevenson  informs  us  that  the  existence  of  gold  mines  in  Araucania 
is  undoubted,  although  they  are  not  regularly  wrought.  The  concluding 
part  of  the  author's  account  of  Araucania  is  worthy  of  notice : — **  This 
interesting  part  of  South  America  is  less  known  than  any  other  accessible 
portion.  Others  are  less  known,  but  they  are  interior  countries,  lying 
between  the  range  of  the  Andes  and  Buenos  Ayres,  Fsraguay,  Bnusils, 
and  Colombia,-— immense  tracts  of  the  earth  kept  in  reserve  for  the  specu* 
lations  of  coming  ages  I  But  Araucania,  from  its  locality,  climate,  and 
productions,  appears  destined  to  become  one  of  the  first  and  fairest  por- 
tions of  the  new  world ;  and  should  the  eyes  of  philanthropical  specula- 
tors be  directed  to  its  shores,  their  capitals  will  be  more  secure  in  the 
formation  of  new  establishments  than  in  loans  to  many  of  the  old." 


CHAP.  VIII.— ISLANDS. 

Chilian  Archipelago.']  Betwixt  the  parallels  of  4P  5(y  and  43°  4(y,  and 
separated  from  the  shores  of  Chili  by  a  narrow  and  dangerous  strait,  lies 
a  cluster  of  islands  about  80  in  number,  one-fourth  of  which  are  inhabit- 
ed. These  islands  are  all  very  small,  rocky,  and  sterile ;  but  some  are 
covered  with  thick  and  unwholesome  forests.  Wheat,  lint,  potatoes,  and 
apples,  are  grown  in  some  quarters  by  the  islanders,  who  also  rear  cattle 
and  sheep.  The  blandera  are  a  race  of  simple  manners ;  their  numbers 
have  been  estimated  at  25,000.  This  archipebigo  was  .discovered,  in  1588, 
by  Don  Garcia  de  Mendoza. 

The  archipelago  of  Chonos  extends  from  S.  lat.  W  to  S.  lat.  47",  and 
contains  35  islands,  inhabited  solely  by  Indians, — the  largest  being  20 
miles  long  by  5  broad.  To  the  S.  of  this  cluster  of  small  islands  are  a 
number  of  dangerous  rocks,  on  one  of  which  the  Wager  sloop  of  war  was 
wrecked  in  1741 ;  an  interesting  account  of  which,  and  the  unparalleled 
sufferings  of  the  crew,  have  been  given  in  the  nairative  of  Byron.  To 
the  S.  of  these  rocks  is  the  peninsula  of  the  three  mountains,  and  the 
three  considerable  islands  of  Campano,  Madre  de  Dios,  and  St  Francis^ 
extending  from  S.  lat.  48*"  to  S.  lat.  49*"  20^,  and  explored  by  Malaspina. 
The  rigour  of  the  climate  renders  these  islands  of  little  importance.  To 
the  S.  of  these  is  the  island  of  Si  Martin^  in  which  there  seems  to  be 
some  Spanish  settlements  and  factories ;  and  a  little  farther  south  com- 
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menees  tint  brricen'  series  of  vmtry  and  defeokrlv  iBhiidey  called  Tiefm  del 
Fuege,  or  '  the  land  of  smoke;' 

Mocha.2  This  island  is  sEtuated  125  n&lee  N.N^W.  of  Viddi^,  in  & 
hu  38P  2(K  SCV'.  It  is  about  18  mUes-  in*  leagth  from  N.  lo*  S*,  and  ia  eaid 
to  hare  been  fertile,  and  once  weil-peopled,  thongfr  it  is  now  endfely  de- 
serted, except  when  risited  by  BHcisk  or  North  Amerioan  whai^-fishcna^ 

JutM  Fernandez,^     The  islands  of  Joan  Femasidea  are  two  in  nimiBer, 
and  lie  W.  of  Chiliy  about  350  British  miles  distant,  in  S.  lat.  3d*  40^.   The 
one  nearest  die  coast  is  adled  Isla  de  la  Tiera,  ov  Shore  IsUmds  and  the 
more  distant  island-  is  denominated  Mtnu^fuera,    Both-  of  theae-  are  beanti- 
finl  and  invitingr;  but;  the  fonneii  only-^^wliich  is  the  larg^r-^-^is  inhabhed, 
and;  that  by-9  finr  Spaniands*     Masafaero  is  22  leagnea  W.  of  the  lat^ger 
island)  and  wae  represented  by  ^e  Spaniards  as  a  barren  A>ok  entirely 
destitute  of  wood,  iPatBr,  and  herbage.     But  this  was  found  by  Lord 
Anson  to  be  a  politieal'  falsehood,  asserted  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
hostile  vessels  from  tonching  at  it.     There  is  safe  anchoiage  in  deepwster 
on  the  N.  side,  in  Cumberland  bay ;  the  S.W.  side  ia-  surrounded  by  a 
steep  shore,  dry,  stony,  and  destitute  of  trees,  with  little  or  no  water. 
This  is  however  flat  compared  with  the  northent  part  of  the  island,  whic& 
is  composed  of  high  craggy  hills,  mafay  of  thenl  iaaecliesslble,  though  gen- 
erally covered  with  trees,  and  these  mostly  a]lDmadc««    The  pimentO'  and 
cabbagpe-trees  grow  here,  though  in  no  great  plenty ;  but  there  are  great 
quantities  of  water-cnesses  and  parolane,  with  excellent  wild  sorrel,  and  a 
vast  profusion  of  turnips  and  Sicilian'  radishes^     As  the  soil  is<  shallow 
few  of  the  treer  are  large  ;  the  myrtles  are  the  largest,  but  even  these  will 
not  work  to  a  greater  length  than  40  feet.     Small  as  this  island  is,  bong 
only  12  miles  long  by  6  miles  broad,  it  has  been  immorti^ized  by  the  pen 
of  Defoe,  who  founded  his  most  interesting  novel  of  Robiosen  Crusoe 
upon  the  singular  fate  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  native  of  Fifeshire  in 
Scotland,  who  being  left  on  this  island  by  his  shipmates,  was  found  by 
captain  Woodes  Rodgers,  after  having  led  a  solitary  life  of  4  years  and  4 
months  on  this  insulated  spot. 
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JBomndaries  and  ExlenL']  This  extensive  region  is  bounded  on  the  £.  by 
the  AilantiCy  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  straits  of 
Magellan,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  the  island  or  islands  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego.  The  boundary  line  by  which  this  tract  is  divided  from  Buenos 
Ayree  and  Chili  commences  on  the  side  of  La  Plata,  in  S.  lat.  37%  on  the 
coast  of  the  Atlantic,  and  is  carried  quite  across  the  continent  as  far  as 
the  Chilian  Andes  in  the  same  latitude,  an  extent  of  660  British  miles 
from  £.  to  W.  The  western  boundary  runs  from  thence  along  the  eastern 
foot  of  the  Chilian  Andes,  m  far  south  as  41**  S.  lat  >  when  it  strikes  the 
pacific,  to  the  S.  of  Araucania.  On  the  western  side,  the  coast  extends 
about  770  British  miles,  to  the  western  entrance  of  the  straits  of  Magel« 
Ian,  in  S.  lat.  52"*,  and  upwards  of  1,050  British  miles  along  the  eastern 
side,  or  shore  of  the  Atlantic,  exclusive  of  the  windings ;  its  utmost  cen- 
tral length,  from  37**  S.  lat.  to  the  southernmost  point  of  the  straits  in  S. 
lat.  54%  is  1,175  British  miles. 

This  tract  is  very  little  known,  and  at  present  of  very  little  import- 
ance. The  name  of  Patagonia  was  bestowed  on  the  southern  part,  by 
Fernando  Magalhaens,  or  Magellan,  the  first  discoverer  of  its  eastern 
coast  and  the  straits  called  by  his  name.  This  appellation  was  derived 
from  B  tribe  of  savages^  denominated  Patagons  by  him,  and  was  after- 
wards extended  to  the  whole  tract  south  of  the  Spanish  settlements. 
That  part  of  it  which  stretches  along  the  shore  of  the  southern  Atlan- 
tic, from  Tuyn  to  cape  Virgin  Mary,  is  denominated  Cosia  Desierta 
by  the  Spaniards.  From  the  vast  sal  me  plains  that  skirt  its  eastern 
shore,  it  is  also  called  Comarca  Desierla^  or  '  the  Desert  of  Comarca,' 
in  the  Spanish  maps.  The  maritime  part  only  of  this  country  is  known, 
having  been  successively  explored  by  Magellan,  Diego  Ramirez,  Sar- 
miento,  Drake,  Cavendish,  Hawkins,  Narborougb,  Anson,  Byron,  Car- 
teret, Wallis,  Cook,  and  Cordova.  During  the  17th  century,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  safer  passage  to  the  great  South  sea,  than  the  long  and  haarard- 
ouB  navigation  through  the  straits  of  Magellan,  the  Dutch  examined  all 
these  coasts.  Hence  die  successive  attempts  of  Oliver  Van  Noort,  Schou- 
ten,  Le  Maire,  De  Weert,  Hermite,  and  others. 

Guffs  and  BaifSm"]  The  principal  gulfs,  bays,  and  capes  on  the  Atlan- 
tic side  are  the  gulf  of  St  George^  extending  from  S.  lat.  45''  to  S.  lat.  47** ; 
the  gulf  of  San  Antonio,  extending  from  4r  to  43°  S.  lat.;  the  bay  of 
Nuevi^  and  Great  Bay  to  the  Kouib  of  Port  St  Julian ;  the  entrance  of 
BaUaco;  Port  Desire ;  Port  San  Julian  ;  and  the  bay  of  NodaUs.  The 
capes  are  those  of  Corrienles^  Blanco,  Tres  Puntas^  Curiosa,  Barrera, 
Possestion,  and  Virgin  Mary,  at  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  straits  of 
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Magellan.  Port  Famine  and  Cape  Forward  form  the  aoaibern  extraa- 
ity  of  the  Sonth  American  continent,  at  the  yery  middle  of  the  etrMte. 
To  the  N.W.  of  the  straits,  the  western  coast  presents  Cape  Victory, 
Isabella^  San  Lucia^  and  the  gulf  of  the  Holy  Trinity ^  Cape  Coreo,  the 
peninsula  of  the  Three  Mountains^  with  the  isthmus  of  Orfiny  gnlf  d 
Pinae^  Point  St  Andrew,  the  archipelago  of  Chonos,  and  the  gulf  of 
Chiloe. 

Mountains^     As  so  little  is  known  of  the  interior,  it  is  impossihle  to 
give  any  description  of  it.     The  vast  chain  of  the  Andes  pcriraides  it  hm 
N.  to  S.,  having  on  the  E.  a  large  extent  of  flat  saline  country  interepcs- 
ed  with  innnmerable  small  streams  ending  in  amaii  lakes.     The  Andes 
near  the  middle  of  the  strait  are  generally  about  3,000  feet   high,  si- 
though  some   attain   the  height  of  4,000  feet.     The   line  of  perpetul 
snow   in   the  strait  is   about   3,500   feet   above  the   level    of    the    sea 
Between  Chiloe  and  the  strait  the  height  is  about  3,000  feet,    iv^ith  i 
few  sammits  rising  to  the  height  of  5,000  and  6,000  feet.     Xhere  ait 
several  active  volcanoes, — as  those  of  Osornoy  in   S.  lat.  ^l"* ;    Buttn- 
auca   Corcohadoy  in  S.   lat.  43°;  Qiiechucabi  Iluytaca,  in  S.   lat.  44' 
20';  Minchimavida,  and   St  Clement,  in  S.  lat.  46';  and    Voican  des 
GiganteSy  in  S.  lat.  62*.     A  chain  of  mountains,  called  Casuhati,  or  Ga- 
zuati,  stretches  S.E.  from  the  Chilian   Andes  to  the  district  of  Tnyn, 
forming  the  N.W.  boundary  of  Patagonia,  but  it  is  of  small  eleration, 
seldom   exceeding  1,500  feet.     Immediately   to   the  south  of  the    Ri« 
Negro  is  another  small  chain  of  mountains,  passing  E.  from  the   Andes, 
called  Caquicalely   and  seemingly  chalky,  appearing  at  a  distance  like 
snow. 

RiversT^     The  chief  rivers  of  this  tract  fall  into  the  Atlantic,  having 
their  sources  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Andes,  and  generally  running  in  a 
S.E.  direction.     The  first  of  these,  to  the  S.E.  of  the  pampas  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  is  the  Flueuque,  which  rising  in  the  Andes  of  Cuyo,  in  S.  lat.  29°, 
and  after  a  comparative  course  of  700  British  miles,  falls  into  the  bay  of 
Anegada,  in  88^  S.  lat.     The  next  stream  is  the  Desagnadero,  or  Rio 
Colorado,  called  Moya  Lee  Leuvu  by  the  Indians,  and  the  largest  river 
of  Patagonia.     It  takes  its  rise  from  a  multitude  of  small  streams  that 
issue  from  the  eastern  Cordilleras  in  the  30th  degree  of  S.  lat.,  and  after 
passing  through  the  Laguna  de  Guanachuache  and  the  Laguna  Grande, 
and  sending  off  a  branch  at  a  large  marsh  called  '  the  Reedy  swamp/  to 
the  river  Tleuque,  it  falls  into  the  Atlantic,  in  S.  lat.  39^  50'.     Its  compa- 
rative course  is  upwards  of  1,000  British  miles,  and  it  is  a  deep  and  rapid 
stream. — The  third  river,  called  the  Rio  Negro,  or  the  Cusu  Leuvu,  is 
formed  by  a  variety  of  brooks,  which  have  their  sources  on  the  eastern 
declivity  of  the  Andes,  between  the  d5th  and  36th  degrees  of  S.  lat.     It 
runs  first  S.  and  then  W.,  and  finally  S.,  when  it  falls  into  the  Atlantic  in 
4P  S.  lat.,  after  a  very  winding  course  of  more  than  700  British  miles. 
It  is  joined,  in  the  early  part  of  its  course,  by  the  Sanguel,  or  Miau  ke 
Leuvu,  a  large  stream  coming  from  the  N.     Beyond  the  Rio  Negro  is  the 
Rio  Canuirones,  a  large  stream  running  S.E.  from  the  Andes  into  the  gulf 
of  St  George,  in  S.  lat.  44**.   It  is  supposed  that  the  source  of  this  stream 
is  not  far  distant  from  the  gulf  of  Chiloe,  and  that  a  communication  might 
be  opened  between  it  and  another  stream  that  falls  into  the  above  gnlf  at 
Estero  del  Aysen,  by  means  of  a  short  canal.     Farther  to  the  S.  is  the 
river  of  Desire,  falling  into  the  port  of  the  same  name.     In  S.  lat.  48* 
5P,  is  the  deep  bay  of  San  Julian,  and  supposed  to  run  so  far  into  the 
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It  terior  as  to  be  connected,  by  means  of  lakes,  with  the  river  of  Campana, 
w^hich  falls  into  the  Pacific ;  but  the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres  having,  in 
1746,  sent  persons  to  examine  this  imaginary  or  pretended  commnnication 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  it  was  found  that  no  such  communica- 
tion existed.     On  the  western  coast,  the  rivers,  though  numerous,  all  run 
short  courses  from  the  western  declivities  of  the  Andes,  and  merit  no  de- 
scription.    There  are  a  considerable  number  of  large  lakes  in  the  interior, 
besides  smaller  ones  of  little  consequence.     Among  the  principal  disco- 
veries made  by  captain  King,  are  two  spacious  lakes,  which  extend  to  a 
considerable  distance  inland  from  the  western  shore  of  the  continent.    One 
named  the  CHmay  Water,  is  a  large  inland  sea  of  salt  water,  about  50  miles 
in  length :  this  communicates  by  a  narrow  channel  with  another,  named 
the  Sharing  Watery  about  34  miles  long  and  20  wide.     Another  opening 
extended  to  the  N.W.  from  Skyring  Water,  which  captain  King  had  not 
time  to  explore.     The  tracks  of  horses  were  noticed  in  many  places  on 
the  shores  of  these  lakes,  and  the  bones  of  Guanacoes  were  scattered 
about. 

Ciimate.'\  Captain  King  mentions  a  circumstance  relative  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  climate,  which  is  very  remarkable.  During  the  summer, 
he  has  been  employed  at  his  observatory  the  greater  piurt  of  the  night, 
when  the  thermometer  has  been  as  low  as  the  freezing  point,  both  within 
and  outside  of  it,  and,  although  not  warmly  clad,  he  felt  no  sort  of  incon- 
venience from  the  cold  ;  and,  in  the  winter  time  also,  the  thermometer  has 
been  at  24%  without  any  inconvenience  being  felt.  He  attributes  this  to 
the  peculiar  stillness  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  coast,  although  at  a  short 
distance  at  sea  in  the  offing,  the  wind  was  high.  There  are  other  peculi- 
arities in  this  climate,  which  also  attracted  the  attention  of  captain  King. 
One  is  the  extraordinary  warmth  of  the  sea  near  its  surface,  compared 
with  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  In  the  month  of  June  a  difierence  of 
30*  was  found  between  the  temperature  of  each ;  the  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  the  sea  is  covered  with  a  cloud  of  steam,  and  this  may,  in 
some  measure,  account  for  the  prevalence  of  fogs.  Another  extraordinary 
circumstance  relating  to  the  climate  is,  that  parrots  and  humming  birds, 
generally  the  inhabitants  of  warm  regions,  are  numerous  in  the  southern 
and  western  parte  of  the  strait ;  they  were  even  observed  on  the  wing 
during  a  snow  shower,  and  after  a  constant  succession  of  rain,  snow,  and 
sleet ;  the  latter  have  been  seen  sipping  the  sweets  of  the  fuschia  and  other 
flowers,  while  the  thermometer  was  at  the  freezing  point. 

Soil,  S^J^  So  little  is  known  of  the  interior,  that  no  idea  can  be 
formed  of  the  nature  of  the  soil^  or  whether  it  be  barren  or  fertile.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro,  the  land  has  been  found  fertile  on  both  sides 
of  the  stream,  the  banks  of  which  are  often  woody,  though  the  rest  of  the 
country  is  represented  to  be  a  sandy  waste.  Around  Port  Desire  there  is 
nothing  but  sand  ;  while  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Julian  there  is  much  gravel, 
on  a  hard  stiff  soil.  Though  a  few  valleys  have  been  found  here  and  there 
along  the  coast  to  be  tolerably  fertile  and  warm,  yet  navigators  universally 
concur  in  representing  the  soil  of  the  Patagonian  coasts  as  barren,  hardly 
producing  any  grain,  the  trees  exhibiting  a  dismal  aspect,  and  the  climate 
excessively  cold.  The  country  abounds  with  wild  animals,  as  deer,  guan- 
acoes, hares,  and  ostriches ;  while  multitudes  of  water-fowl  frequent  the 
rocky  shores.  Prodigious  numbere  of  seals,  from  14  to  18  feet  long,  and 
thicker  than  a  bull,  are  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Desire. 
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lukabitants,']     Tbe  country  13  very  thinly  peopled,  and  that  by 
w  barbarouB  as  the  country  is  desolate.     They  hare  been  Buoceasively 
described  by  almost  every  navigator  who  has  visited  this  reg;ioo,  but  parti- 
calarly  by  Thomas  Falconer,  a  well-known  Jesuit  missionary  in  Sontli 
America.     The   various  tribes   (according  to  him)  who  roam  over  the 
mountains  and  barrens  of  Pfttagonia,  are  all  Puekhes,  or  Paiagons  :    the 
most  southern  tribe  being  the  Tehuels,  extending  on  the  east  to  the  stnita, 
and  the  HuUHcheSy  a  tribe  of  the  Molnches  or  ^jraucanians.    The  Pnelcbea 
inhabit  the  mountains,  and  the  Huiliiclies  the  plains..    The  former  are  the 
proper  Patagons,  and  belong  to  tbe  Puelches  of  Chili,  who  are  confeder- 
ated with  the  Arancanians.     The  term  Puelches  is  an  appellative,  signily- 
ing  ^eastern  men,*  indicating  their  relative  situation  to  the  Molnchee  or 
Arancanians.     They  are  very  tall  of  stature,  fond  of  the  chase,  aud  often 
change  their  habitations,  so  that  they  may  be  called  the  Tartars  of  Sooth 
America.     There  is  such  a  similarity  of  character  between  the  natires  of 
Patagonia  and  their  kindred  tribes  in  Chili  and  Araucania,  that  the  cie- 
scription  of  the  latter  may  serve  for  that  of  the  former,  with  this  excep- 
tion, that  roaming  over  a  more  barren  and  inhospitable  country,  and  having' 
less  communication,  or  rather  none  at  all,  with  Europeans,  they  are  more 
barbarous,  cruel,  and  savage.     The  tribes  of  the   Molnches,  like  their 
Araucanian  neighbours,  have  hereditary  chiefs,  called  ehnens  or  tfas  ;  and 
they  sometimes  choose  an  apOy  or  commander-in«chief.     Neither  they  nor 
the  Puelches  seem  to  have  any  religion,  but  appear  to  venerate  the  sun  and 
moon,  whom  they  call  antu  and  quien.  The  only  ceremony  that  looks  like 
religion,  is  when  they  kill  a  beeve,  sprinkling  some  of  the  blood  upon  the 
ground,  with  these  words,  "  Give  me  and  my  people  to  eat."     Around 
Port  Desire  and  San  Julian,  the  population  is  scanty  and  poor.     The  In- 
dians of  the  pampas  bordering  on  Buenos  Ayres  do  not  exceed  5,000  or 
6,000,  including  1,000  warriors*     The  Tuelcoes  are  still  more  numerousy 
divided  into  bands  of  horse  and  foot,  and  are  dreaded  by  the  Pampas  In- 
dians, but  often  join  with  them  in  attacks  on  the  Spanish  settlements.    So 
attached  are  they  to  incessant  warfare,  that  when  they  have  no  formgn 
enemy  to  attack,  they  will  wage  war  with  each  other.     Much  has  been 
said  of  the  gigantic  stature  of  the  Tehuels  or  Patagons,  and  after  mak- 
ing every  reasonable  allowance  for  the  exaggerations  of  navigatora>  who 
made  them  from  8  and  9  to  II  and  12  feet  higb,^  it  does  appear  that 

1  The  Italian  Pagifeta,  in  the  romance  which  he  published,  as  a  history  of  Ma^^l- 
lane's  expedition,  is  the  first  who  gave  to  the  Patai^nians  a  stature  of  mor«  tlNin  4 
yards ;  but,  abstracting  from  the  little  credit  due  to  this  author,  on  account  of  the  «b- 
rurditiee  and  falsehoods  scattwed  over  his  work,  in  the  circumstance  of  their  size  he  is 
so  inconsistent,  that,  after  having  furnished  them  with  heads  of  a  monstrous  size,  he 
•ays  that  Magellanes,  amongst  other  presents,  gave  to  one  of  them  his  own  cap,  which 
the  other  immediately  put  on  and  wore,  although  Magellanes  was  himself  far  from 
being  a  giant.  So  fond  was  Pagifeta  of  such  prtraigies,  that  he  has  even  planted  giants 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Maximilian  "imnsilvanus^who  in  bis  work  only 
translated  Pagifeta's  book-— repeats  the  same  absurd  story,  and  even  embellishes  it  with 
some  Improbabilities  of  bis  own  invention.  As  these  two  were  the  only  works  which 
had  general  circulation  In  the  world,  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  authors  of  more  sim- 
plicity than  discernment,  such  as  Goncalo  Fernandez  Oviedo^  who  tnnslated  the  above 
and  many  other  fables  into  his  Greneral  and  Natural  History  of  tbe  Indies,  enlaigiag 
much  on  the  Patagonians,  and  confiding  in  the  information  he  received  from  the  aer- 
gyman  Arizega,  who,  wantonly  abusing  his  credulity,  told  him  many  things  which  do 
not  appear  in  the  formal  declaration  he  afterwards  made,  and  which  are  totally  wade- 
serving  of  credit :  such  as,  that  even  a  tall  man  could  not  reach  with  his  hand  to  the 
waist  of  a  Patagonian, — that  these  people  devoured  a  couple  of  pounds  of  raw  flesh  at 
a  mouthful, — that  they  drank  off  6  or  7  arrobas  ( 18  or  20  gallons)  of  water  at  a  draught, 
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wamajf  if  not  the  most  of  them,  are  conaidaaUy  above  the  oidiiiary 
of  haman  berngsL  Falconer,  the  missionary,  meaaoied  b  caciqne  of  the 
Tehnek,  and  fonnd  him  to  be  7^  feet  in  height.  Their  statm«»  mea- 
sured vdth  great  accuracy  by  the  Spanish  officers  of  Cordom's  expecfi* 
iion,  in  1785  and  1786,  was  fonnd  to  be  at  the  atmost  7  Cset  1^  inch- 
ee,  and  the  common  height  from  6^  to  7  feet.  It  is  to  be  remember- 
ed, howerer— «8  the  translator  of  Cordova's  narrative  has  remarlced—- that 
the  varOf  or  yard,  of  Borgos,  the  standard  of  Spain^  contains  33.06132 
inches,  or  2  feet  9  inches  and  I-16tb,  English ;  the  tallest  Fktagonian, 
therefore,  did  not  exceed  6  feet  6  inches  and  one-third,  English:  and  those 
of  the  common  size  were  from  5  feet  1 1  inches  and  two-Uiirds,  to  6  feet 
5  inches  and  one-seventh  English.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered,  that 
Spaniards  are  not  in  general  taU  men,  and  that  a  seaman  is  seldom  among 
the  tallest  of  his  countrymen ;  to  them,  therefore,  the  Patagonians  might 
appear  giants.  *'  But  even  this  height,"  says  Cordova,  **  is  not  so  striking 
aa  their  corpulence,  or  rather  bulkiness,  some  of  them  measuring  4  feet  4 
inches  round  the  breast ;  but  their  feet  and  hands  are  not  in  due  proportion 
to  their  other  parts.  They  all  give  evident  signs  of  strength  of  body ; 
they  are  full  of  flesh,  but  cannot  properly  be  called  fat.  The  use  and 
tension  of  th^  muscles  evince  their  strength ;  and  their  figure,  on  the 
whole,  is  not  disagreeable,  although  the  head  is  large,  even  in  proportion 
to  the  body ;  the  face  broad  and  flattish,  the  eyes  lively,  and  the  teeth  ex- 
tremely white,  but  too  long.  Their  complexion,  like  that  of  other  Ameri- 
cans, is  ceirino  (pale-yeltow),  or  rather  verging  on  a  copper-colour.  They 
wear  thin  black  straight  hair,  tied  on  die  top  of  the  head  with  a  piece  of 
thong  or  ribbon,  brought  round  their  forehead,  having  the  head  entirely 
uncovered.  We  observed  some  with  beards,  but  which  were  neither  thick 
nor  long. 

"  Their  dress  adds  much  to  the  effect  of  their  size,  being  composed  of  a 
kind  of  cloak  made  of  the  skins  of  lamas  or  zorillos,  arranged  with  some 
skill,  with  stripes  of  dliferant  colours  in  the  inside.  They  wear  it  fastened 
round  the  wust,  so  that  it  covers  them  below  the  calf  of  the  leg,  letting 
that  part  commonly  hang  down  which  b  intended  for  covering  the  shoul- 
dere ;  and  when  the  cold,  or  other  cause,  induces  them  to  put  it  over  them, 
they  hold  the  upper  part  of  it  with  the  hand,  and  so  cover  themselves  en« 
tirely  with  this  cloak.  Some  also,  besides  this  skin^cloak  or  mantle,  wear 
ponchonesy  and  bi*eeches  or  drawers,  of  the  same  shape  and  sort  with  those 
worn  by  the  Creoles  of  Cluli  and  Buenos  Ayres.  The  poncho  is  a  piece 
of  strong  cloth  striped  with  various  colouro,  about  diree  yards  long  and 
two  broad,  having  an  opening  in  the  middle,  made  for  the  purpose  of  pass- 
ing  it  over  the  head ;  a  piece  of  dress  extremely  proper  for  riding  on  horse- 
back, as  it  covera  and  defends  the  arms,  at  the  same  time  leaving  them  in 
perfect  liberty  for  any  exertion.  Some  had  ponchos  made  of  the  stufis 
manufactured  by  our  settlers  in  Buenos  Ayres.  The  breeches  or  drawera 
are  very  like  those  worn  in  Europe ;  but  their  boots  are  very  different, 
being  formed  of  the  skin  of  the  legs  of  the  horse,  taken  off  whole,  with- 
out cutting -them  open,  and  sewed  up  at  one  end.  There  were,  however, 
few  Patagonians  whe  enjoyed  all  these  conveniences.     The  far  greater 

and  other  ifdiculoaa  exaffKerationa,  to  be  aeen  in  the  above  history.  When  this  opinioa 
came  to  be  published  byUviedo,  a  cotemporarr  author,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
it  began  to  gain  credit,  and  was  adopted  by  Gomara,  Argensela,  and  other  writers, 
whbt  with  exoeasive  creduilty,  eommitted  to  writing  whatever  they  heard  ot*  these  re- 
mote regions.  Gomara  not  only  copied  Pagifeta,  but  added  many  other  absurdities, 
collected  from  other  quarters. 


/ 
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InkabiiOMts.^     The  country  13  very  thinly  peoj^'   m-cloak,  with  a  ^ort  of 
w  barbaroiw  as  the  country  is  desolate.     They        ^^^^  ^^  fastened  be- 
described  by  almost  every  navigator  who  has  vir*       ^o^m^r  round  the  waist. 
cularly  by  Thomas  Falconer,  a  well-known  ^^  ^^^  *«y  .™**^  »  ^ 

America.     The  various  tribes   (according:;;         \  ^^^>  forming  a  sort  of 
mountains  and  barrens  of  Patagonia,  are/"        /  ^«»^«  **f  this  part  of  their 
most  southern  tribe  being  the  TehueU,  ff  /    '     ^  horseback,  whirfi,  bo wevier, 
and  the  HuUHches,  a  tribe  of  the  Mo)  //      ^  V^^^"^  a°»^8f  ^°f™.  *<»  P"»* 
inhabit  the  mountains,  and  tho  Hui»V  /     -^^"^  ®^  ornament  contnbntmg  very 
proper  Patagons,  and  belong  to  t»  ^^    ,^^^  appearance.         ^    - 
ated  with  the  Arancanians.     Tb,//    *^»*«^«'  consists  of  a  kmd  of  coverii^ 
ing  'eastern  men,'  indicating  v/  ^\  ^'^^  ""P^  ^t  ""^^^^^  ^^  «^"*^  «P  »  ^^ 
AiBUcanians.     They  are  ven/ "  "<»  *^*  »'  ^^^  ^^^^'^  ^^y  '^•^®  ^™®  '^«^°- 
change  their  habitations,  so  ^  ^^^^  '"f^'^^^.^  ?»  "^^^  «^/^°l?  }«^»^^^^  *^«°««  •'^ 
America.     There  is  such  ^   Ibe  stuTup  is  formed  with  a  piece  of  wood  four 

Patagonia  and  their  kir  ^  «^  ^^^  ^^^  ^V  *  ®"«"  *^^"8'  connected  with  ano- 
scription  of  the  latter  J4  ^""^  **>  ^^®  &»'"'^*-  The  other  parts  of  their  fumi- 
tion,that  roaming  ovr  >//  *b<»«®  ^««^  *>y  ^'^^  Indians  of  Buenos  Ayres,  with 

less  communication  /^f  ^^  ^^^  ^»*  **  "*<^®  «^^  ^«^  ^"^  «<»^»<*  ^^^^  ^ 
barbarous  cruel,  /^  h»^^  neither  iron  nor  cordage,  they  supply  their  place  with 
Araucanian  neif  y^  "trap*  or  thongs  of  skin  or  leather.  We  saw  one  among 
they  sometime  /Aj  cotop^^^  European  saddle  and  bridle,  but  could  not  learn 
the  Puelcbe*  />>*  *«  ^^  acquired  them. 

moon  who'  XZ^  ^^  ®*^  ^"®*^  people  in  troops  of  800  or  400  together,  yet 
reliffion  r  ^*''^oo  information  concerning  their  women,  who  never  came  near 
irround '  j^tv^^^  ^^^  examination  :  only  an  officer,  who  was  on  shore  in 
Port  D  /^(^^^  Gregorio,  assured  us  that  their  stature  was  somewhat  shorter 
dians  /^(  f>^  ^^^  xn^fi^  and  that  they  differed  very  little  from  the  men  in 
6  00  ^ M^  '^^^  children,  even  in  their  tender  years,  show  that  they  are 
div?  ^!fLid^  ^^^^  parents  of  extraordinary  size ;  and,  by  the  lateness  of 
dir  i^{0f''^^r^>  ii^dicate  to  what  they  will  arrive,  when  nature  shall  have 
a'        i^la^  ^^  ^^  vigour,  and  their  members  shall  be  properly  developed." 

jbt  Pbtagonian  Indians  have  a  peculiar  custom  of  visiting  the  graves  of 
^ir  dead  annually,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  bones,  to  be  convey- 
^  ifi  the  family  sepulchres.     The  coast  between  the  latitudes  of  41*  and 
^l*  is  frequented  by  them  for  that  purpose.     Near  Port  Desire,  captain 
iCing  stated,  that  he  had  seen  the  graves  of  these  Indians  on  the  summit  of 
liiHs,  but  the  bodies  had  been  removed,  probably  by  their  relatives,  for  the 
above*mentioned  purpose.     When  placed  in  the  sepulchre,  they  are  adorn- 
ed with  beads,  and  as  many  ornaments  as  can  be  collected  for  the  pur- 
pose;  the  ceremony  being  performed  by  certain  women  of  the    tribe, 
whose  peculiar  office  it  is  to  attend  to  these  rites. 

TiERRA  DEL  FuEGO.^  In  the  map  of  La  Cruz,  the  Tierra  del  Fuegfo 
is  divided  by  a  number  of  narrow  straits  into  1 1  islands  of  considerable 
size.  The  largest  island,  properly  denominated  by  the  above  name,  con- 
tains a  surface  of  42,000  British  square  miles ;  and  is  separated  in  its 
whole  eastern  and  western  extent  from  the  South  American  continent  by 
the  straits  of  Magellan  on  the  N. ;  on  the  S.E.  by  the  straits  of  Le  Maire, 
separating  it  from  Staten  island ;  on  the  N.E.,  by  the  channel  of  St  Se- 
bastian from  a  considerable  island,  whose  northern  shore  fronts  the  eastern 
entrance  of  the  straits  of  Magellan ;  on  the  S.  by  Nassau  strait,  which 
separates  it  from  Hermite's  islands  ;  and  on  the  N.W.,  by  another  passage, 
which  separates  it  from  a  cluster  of  other  islands,  lying  to  the  south-west 
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'^.     Cape  Horn — the  doubling  of  which  has  been  bo  long 
^ra — is  the  soathmost  point  of  admiral  Hennite's  islands. 


/^^^^^  "  of  Magellan^,  was  first  discovered  in  1616,  by 

^  Jj^^^  ^  **  called  by  him  out  of  respect  to  the  town  of 

'•  "^  ^^^^         ^  *9a/6n  Island^  separated,  as  above  mentioned 

^^  ^kV*^^  '  ^^^^  ^^  discovered  to  be  an  island,  by  the 

^iJ^'^^  %  in  1642,  who  found  another  strait  at  its  eastern 

^  ^f  ^  after  his  own  name,  and  which  is  narrower  and. 

^^%  oirait  of  Le  Maire.     The  SiraiU  qf  Magellan  are  S40 

.  ^  in  length,  and  stretch  so  far  to  the  S.W.,  and  from  thence  to 

.  that  they  resemble  a  crescent  or  half-moon.     In  some  parts 
are  not  a  league  broad  ;  but  at  the  mouth,  between  Cape  Pelares  and 
ape  Victory,  the  breadth  is  upwards  of  30  miles,  and  24  miles  at  the 
eastern  entrance,  between  Cape  Virgin  Mary  and  Queen  Katharine's  Fore- 
land.    In  order  to  prevent  all  foreigners  from  passing  through  these  straits 
|.^  into  the  g^at  South  Sea,  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  sent  a  squadron  of  23  ships, 

.^,,  2000  men  (colonists),  and  500  soldiers,  with  every  requisite  for  forming  a 

,^,  settlement  on  either  side,  in  1582,  under  Don  Pedro  Sarmiento;  but  the 

design  miscarried,  and  both  colony  and  garrison  perished  from  cold  and 
famine.  In  their  zeal  for  natural  history.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr  So- 
lander  bad  nearly  perished  amidst  the  horrible  snows  of  this  inhospitable 
island ;  but  they  found  a  considerable  variety  of  plants.  This  dreary 
region,  however,  is  not  so  completely  oppressed  with  eternal  winter  as 
7  some  have  represented  it,  the  vales  being  often  verdant  and  enlivened  with 

brooks,  while  the  sides  of  the  hills  are  adorned  with  a  few  trees.  As  to 
natives,  they  are  much  the  same  in  every  respect  with  those  of  the  opposite 
continent)  and  therefore  need  no  farther  description. 

Falkland's  Islands.]]  To  the  N.E.  of  the  straits  of  Magellan,  are 
the  Falkland  islands,  so  denominated  by  the  English,  in  1639,  in  honour, 
as  is  supposed,  of  Lord  Viscount  Falkland  ;  but  by  the  French  called  the 
Malouines^  and  by  the  Spaniards,  MaluinaSf  from  the  people  of  St  Maloes, 
whom  they  esteem  as  the  first  discoverers.  They  were  first  discovered 
by  Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  in  1594 ;  the  chief  of  the  islands  he  named 
Hawkins's  Maidenland,  in  honour  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1763,  the 
French  having  lost  Canada,  turned  their  attention  to  these  islands  as  an 
American  settlement  in  another  quarter ;  and  an  ample  description  is  given 
in  Pemetty's  account  of  Bougainville's  voyage.  In  1761,  commodore 
Byron  was  sent  to  take  possession  of  them,  upon  the  ground  of  prior  dis- 
covery ;  and  a  small  establishment  was  made  at  a  place  called  Port  Eg- 
monty  but  being  found  of  little  or  no  value,  they  were  abandoned  in  1774, 
and  ceded  to  Spain.  The  taking  possession  of  these  comparatively  unim- 
portant islands,  roused  the  ever  wakeful  jealousy  of  Spain.  A  fleet  was 
fitted  out  which  dispossessed  the  British  settlers  of  these  islands  in  1770« 
which  occasioned  a  counter  armament  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and 
had  well  nigh  led  to  a  war  between  the  two  powers ;  but  this  ridiculous 
dispute  about  Islands  considered  as  uninhabitable  even  by  savages,  was 
wisely  settled  by  a  convention,  in  which  the  British  regained  possession  of 
them.  The  two  islands  are  of  considerable  size,  each  about  40  miles 
,  square.     The  soil  is  bad,  and  the  climate  disagreeable,  and  the  shores 

beaten  with  perpetual  storms;  nothing  but  reeds  and  moss  cover  the 
ground ;  the  sky  is  perpetually  concealed  from  view  by  thick  fogs ;  the 
extreme  cold  cannot  be  alleviated  by  fire,  as  there  is  neither  wood  nor 
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coal ;  aud  even  a  ship  in  port  is  cohered  with  constant  snow.  The  sborea 
are  frequented,  however,  by  considerable  numbers  of  water-fowl  and  fish. 
The  pengtdns,  called  swans  by  the  Spaniards,  supply  a  scanty  and  muier* 
able  food ;  and  walruses,  and  other  ftnimula  of  the  seiad-kind,  abound.  The 
Spaniards  have  a  small  settlement  on  the  N»  of  the  larger  island.  The 
history  of  the  ridiculous  disputes  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  con- 
cemiog  these  miserable  islands,  is  one  of  the  nameroos  eridences  of  the 
necesuty  of  the  study  of  geography  among  statesmen,  as  nothing  but  a 
complete  geographical  igncHrance  conooning  them,  could  have  raised  sadi 
an  unnecessary  alarm  on  both  sides. 

South  Sheti«ano  Islands.]  Still  farther  to  the  S.  than  the  Falk- 
land isles,  and  more  desolate,  are  the  islands  of  South  Shetland,  whidi 
were  discovered  in  October  1819,  and  taken  possession  of,  in  the  name  of 
his  Britannic  majesty.  The  extent  of  this  group  so  far  as  it  has  been  ex- 
plored, is  from  54°  to  65*"  W.  long.,  and  from  61''  to  64*"  S.  lat.  It  con- 
sists of  numerous  islands  without  a  vestige  of  vegetation,  except  a  spedcs 
of  moss,  and  in  a  few  solitary  spots,  something  resembling  grass.  The  in- 
terior is  mountainous,  and  covered  with  eternal  snows.  A  specdes  of  coal 
was  found,  which  burnt  well.  Seals  were  extremely  plentiful,  and  shrimps 
and  penguins  were  numerous  beyond  all  conception.  The  large  islands  of 
South  Shetland  which  have  been  discovered,  are  ^ve  in  number.  One  of 
them  has  been  named  Livingstons  Islandy  another  RoberVs.  Some  of  the 
harbours  are  very  good;  vessels  in  them  being  land-locked.  No  field 
ice  was  seen  in  their  vicinity,  but  innumerable  ice  islands  were  floating 
about. 

Gborgia.^  In  this  department  may  also  be  reckoned  Georgia,  an 
island  of  considerable  size,  lying  to  the  N.E.  of  South  Shetland,  in  36* 
W.  long.,  and  in  54*  S.  lat.  This  island  was  first  discovered  by  Rochoo, 
a  French  navigator,  in  1675 ;  it  was  visited  by  the  Spaniards  in  1756 ;  and 
explored  by  captain  Cook,  in  1775.  It  may  be  termed  a  land  of  ice,  pre- 
senting rodcB  and  mountains  of  that  substance ;  while  the  vales,  destitute 
of  trees  or  shrubs,  are  clothed  in  eternal  snow,  ^he  only  vegetables  bong  a 
coarse  species  of  grass,  bumets,  and  lichens.  The  rocks  are  of  blackish 
horizontal  strata,  perhaps  approximating  to  hornblende.  The  lark,  a  hardy 
bird,  appears  here  as  well  as  in  Hudson's  bay,  and  there  are  numbers  of 
laige  penguins  and  seals. 

To  the  S.B.  of  Georgia  are  some,  if  possible,  more  dreary  islands,  more 
properly  called  the  Southern  Thule  than  the  Sandwich  islands,  a  name  al- 
ready bestowed  on  a  very  different  country.  Here,  seated  for  ever  on  her 
icy  throne,  sits  the  Southern  Winter  surrounded  by  black  rocks  covered 
with  everUsting  snow. 


GUIANA. 


I.  CATBNNEy  OR  FRXKCH  OUIANA. 

ExietU  and  Boundaries.']  Having  finiahed  the  description  of  the  Span- 
ish and  Portagaese  portions  of  Sonth  America,  nothing  now  remains  to  be 
described  of  Uiis  continent  but  the  coast  of  Guiana ;  and  as  the  French 
settlement  of  Cayenne  is  that  portion  of  the  CKiiana  coast  which  lies  im- 
nediatelf  to  the  N.  of  Portagaese  Gaiana,  order  requires  that  it  be  first 
described.  Tlus  maritime  tract  obtained  its  name  from  Caen  in  Norman- 
dy— ^the  first  adventorers  being  from  that  province— -and  consists  of  the 
island  of  Cayenne^  and  a  tract  of  sea-coast  extending  in  a  N.W.  direction 
from  Cape  Orange^  in  N.  lat.  4%  and  on  the  soathem  side  of  die  mouth  of 
the  Oyapoco,  to  tbe  month  of  the  Amano  which  separates  French  Guiana 
from  Surinam  or  Dutch  Guiana,  in  5*"  3(y  N.  lat.,— a  space  of  200  geogra- 
phical, or  240  British  mUes.  Its  interior  boundaries  are  undefined,  but  the 
French  claim  the  country  situated  between  the  Oyapoco  and  the  Maroni, 
as  frur  as  the  sources  of  these  two  streams — which  are  yet  unknown,  at 
least  that  of  the  latter.  No  settlements,  however,  have  ever  been  formed 
far  from  the  coast.  '  The  ialahd  of  Cayenne—- which  has  frequently,  but 
erroneously,  been  confounded  with  the  continental  territory,  so  called — is 
separated  from  the  mainland  only  by  two  arms  of  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
and  is  10  miles  long  by  10  miles  broad.  As  French  Guiana  has  never 
risen  to  commercial  or .  political  importance,  a  few  brief  remarks  con- 
cerning it  are  all  that  shall  here  be  offered. 

ClimaieJ]  The  climate  is  much  more  salubrious  than  that  of  the  An- 
tilles. The  seasons  are  divided  into  wet  and  dry ;  and  these  again  are 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the  greater  and  the  lesser,  from  the 
extremes  of  drought  and  of  rain  being  less  violent  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
former.  The  long  rainy  season  commences  about  the  middle  of  April, 
and  continues  till  July,  when  the  long  dry  season  commences,  and  con- 
tinues till  November.  During  the  rains,  the  heats  are  very  moderate,  con- 
ndering  its  proximity  to  the  line;  nay,  even  the  Negroes  sometime^ 
complidn  of  the  cold,  and  upon  the  whole  the  general  state  of  health  is 
as  good  here  as  in  Europe.  During  the  season  however  when  the  stag- 
nant waters  dry  up  and  corrupt  with  the  heat,  fevers  prevaO  for  two  months, 
which,  though  not  contagious,  prove  very  destructive. 

Produciiong,']  The  situation  of  the  island  of  Cayenne  makes  it  a  most 
unfit  place  for  a  settlement  and  the  capital  of  the  colony.  It  would  pro- 
bably have  &red  better^  with  the  colonists  if  they  had  fixed  their  residence 
on  the  munland,  as  opposite  the  bland  it  is  hilly  and  mountainous,  in  which 
respect  it  is  disting^iiiied  horn  the  generality  of  the  Guiana  coast,  which  is 
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for  the  mott  part  low  and  swampy,  and  subjected  to  contiiunl  tninida- 
tions  both  from  the  sea  and  from  the  number  of  rivers  which  rush  impetii- 
ously  down  the  mountains.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  on  the  mainlsmd  L 
uncommonly  great,  though  in  some  parts  it  is  sandy,  dry  and  barren.  Tht 
productions  are  of  an  excellent  quality,  particularly  spices  and  cotton,  and 
it  is  easy  to  subsist  here.  The  noted  Cayenne  pepper  is  one  of  its  produc- 
tions. This  is  the  fruit  of  the  capsicum  bacccUum ;  it  is  gath««d  whea 
ripe,  and  dried  in  the  sun,  it  is  thepi  ppuuded>  and  mixed  with  salt,  and 
sometimes  baked  with  a  amall  addition  of  fleur ;  the  biscuit,  rasped  bto 
powder,  \b  sent  to  Europe.  All  the  productions  of  the  mainland  are  raised 
on  the  island,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  soil  of  the  latter  is  as  it  were 
exhausted,  and  does  not  equally  repay  the  planter  for  his  expenses  and  Isp 
hour ;  the  fertility  of  the  remoter  continentied  soil  is  often  astonishing,  but 
as  it  is  not  to  be  obtained  without  labour  and  expense  its  culture  has  been 
much  neglected.  Several  of  the  settlers,  thinly  scattered  over  vast  deserts, 
•and  separated  by  impervious  brakes  and  brambles,  and  at  the  same  time 
'■Bfroanded  with  Negroes  who  endanger  their  peace  and  safety,  have  aban- 
'doned  cultivation  altogether,  confining  themselves  to  the  rearing  of  cattle, 
which  can  be  kept  without  care  or  expense  in  the  immense  savaaBahi  or 
natural  meadows  of  tha  oountry.  Mr  LeUond  values  the  exportationa  of 
tbe  colony  at  4,000,000  of  francs  per  annum,  vix.  :-i-l  ,000,000  pounds  of 
fine  eotton  value  3  francs,  8,000,000 ;  600,000  of  Cayenne ;  400,000  of 
doves.  In  1824,  it  received  French  imports  to  the  value  of  8,099,000, 
and  exported  to  France  goods  to  the  value  of  2,304,658  francs. 

FopulaiionJ\  The  number  of  inhabitants  on  the  island  is  amall,  not 
exceeding  (exclusive  of  the  garrison)  1100  or  1200  whites,  and  these  are 
commonly  of  the  lowest  class,  and  chained  down  to  it  as  it  were  becaBse 
their  means  will  not  all<hr  them  to  emigrate  to  other  parte.  They  merely 
cultivate  as  much  land  as  is  neeessary  for  their  own  subsistence,  obtaining 
from  Europe,  in  return  for  that' part  of  their  scanty  produce  which  they  ean 
apare,  wine,  flour,  dothing,  &e.  The  town  is  situated  close  to  the  sea-side, 
on  the  right  bank,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cayenne  river,  which  is  al- 
most  a  league  broad,  and  generally  from  25  to  80  feet  deep,  and  the  west 
branch  of  which  forms  the  port,  which  has  not  above  three  feet  of  water. 
It  contains  only  about  200  wooden  and  badly  constructed  houses,  sur* 
rounded  by  a  swampy  moat  and  wretched  walls  which  form  a  sort  of  irre* 
gdar  hexiagon.  The  fort  commanding  it  is  of  earth,  and  tolerably  strong 
towards  the  sea  especially,  for  this  reason  that  ships  cannot  approach  withia 
oannon-ehot  of  it  for  want  of  sufficient  depth  of  water.  The  navigation  of 
the  coast  is  besides  generally  dangerous  on  account  of  shoals  and  flats ;  and 
there  is  not  a  smgle  good  harbour  on  the  whole  coast  but  in  the  island  it- 
self. The  palace  of  the  governor,  and  the  ancient  mansion  of  the  Jesuits, 
are  the  only  decent  butlduigs  in  the  place.  A  new  town  has  lately  been 
built  on  the  neighbouring  savannah,  separated  from  the  old  one  merely  by 
the  ditch.  This— which  is  the  more  considerable  of  the  two — is  regulariy 
built— 4iaa  wide  streets  admitting  the  free  access  and  circulation  of  the  air, 
— and  contains  some  elegant  houses,  the  beautiful  appearance  of  which 
becomes  more  striking  from  the  obvious  marks  of  poverty  and  misery 
onivevBi^y  exhibited  around.  Besides  1100  or  1200  whites  already  men- 
tioned, and  a  garrison  of  from  600  to  700  soldiers,  there  are  about  800 
aboriginal  Indians,  and  about  14,000  Negroes,  making  a  total  population  of 
about  17,000  peraons  for  the  whole  colony.  There  is  besides  a  miaerable 
fort  called  ^tuoiiMiri,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  30  leagues  lo  the  N.W. 
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of  the  eily,  wImto  fnutdb  Pkhegni  md  Raniel*  with  Bartiielealy,  H6b«rl» 
and  olhen»  wera  ooiiiiMHil»  ftfiter  ^Tiog  h%mk  trtiMp<»rted  by  the  tjrvBimical 
order  of  the  DiraeCoiy»  in  1797.  On  the  Oyipoco  is  aeothcr  »mJ1  fori, 
ddled  ^1  Limii.  Boidee  the  Goiifiw,  a  ^be  of  utiTe  Indispt  who  wan- 
der in  the  ridflity  of  the  principel  eettlemeoti  there  ere  many  otiier  native 
tribes.  Thev  are  mostly  of  middling  slstare ;  bat  the  femdes  are  less*  sad 
not  so  well  formed  as  the  males.  Ilieir  £eaiores  differ  but  litde  from 
Eoropeansy  and  tfaa  progeny  of  dm  two  raees  can  scaroely  be  distiogatdted 
from  that  of  the  old  worhl. 

Ifitlorioai  Reamrks.'}  Hie  history  of  this  settlemeBt  presents  nothing 
wotlky  of  nodoe.  Hw  pnojeot  of  fenning  a  astdemsbl  in  tbm  ifiiarter  was 
first  formed  between  the  yeare  1604  and  1636,  ThOt  ioftigiqatioas  of 
every  nsiioo  in  fiarspe  had  beea  ^rsd  wkfa  the.TisioQsry  tales  ef  El  Dors- 
do,  or  the  Odden  City.  The  French  wars  not  "hMmd  in  beliefing  snch 
fMcBj  and  in  sndeav^ennog  to  find  out  so  drieefeabW  in  iibede ;  and  in  the 
pffogressef  these  fraitlem  attempts,  a  colony  WIS  fomided  here,  of  wbieb  the 
merchttits  of  <  ftoaen  in  Normsn^  were  the  chief  promoters.  Bat  the 
settlement  did  not  thrire.'  The  natires  enraged  at  being  expelled  from  the 
lands  of  their  fttthsn  witbent  so  mneh  as  an  attempt  to  pnrehase  them,  or  to 
court  their  consent,  rose  against  these  intrnders,  and  nmrdered  the  gover- 
nor and  almost  all  the- whites.  A  new  company  was  howerer  establisftied» 
in  order  to  reorganise  the  colony.  Bat  the  psssengem  qoaneUed  with 
each  other  during  the  wyage ;  the  new  goremor  was  drowned  as  he  was 
stepping  into  his  boat ;  snd  the  general  was  amassinsted  before  he  arrived 
to  take  hiB  post.  No  sooner  had  the  passengers  landed  at  Cayenne,  than 
their  quarrels  with  each  other  were  renewed,  and  with  the  few  remaining 
settlers ;  many  died  of  wounds,  more  of  the  climate  ;  the  garrison  deserted 
to  the  Dutch;  and  the  Indians  roused  by  numberless  profocatioas,  feU 
upon  the  remunder,  who  deemed  ihemselfes  happy  in  bemg  able  to  escape 
in  an  open  boat  and  two  canoes  to  one  of  the  leewsrd  islands^  The  set* 
tlement,  thus  abandoned,  fell  into  die  hands  of  the  Dutch ;  but  was  shortly 
after  wrested  from  them,  in  1663,  by  a  Tigoroos  effort  of  a  new  coaipany 
formed  through  fhe  ininence  of  the  French  goTwnment.  In  1667  it  was 
captured  by  the  English ;  it  was  retaken  again  by  the  Dutch  in  1676 ;  re* 
captured  in  the  same  year  by  the  French  admiral  Do  Eetrasa»  and  coih 
finned  to  France  at  the  treaty  of  Nimegaen.  Soon  what  Ihb  period^  seoM 
pirates,  loaded  with  the  spoils  of  a  Sooth  Sea  ezpeditiea,  came  and  fiked 
their  residence  here,  resolted  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their  Uvea  ia  the 
Cultivation  of  the  land.  But  this  project  did  not  long  plesse  people  aeeaa- 
tomed  to  a  roving  life ;  in  1688,  Du  Casse,  an  able  commander,  baring 
arrired  with  some  ships  from  France,  proposed  to  them  the  plandering  irf 
Surinam  ;  the  sdieme  was  adopted,  and  an  expedition  undertiyken,  in  which 
most  of  the  colonists  jmned,  but  the  design  foiled ;  sosse  of  the  assailants 
fell  in  the  attack,  whilst  all  the  rest  were  made  prisoners  and  sent  to  the 
French  Caribbee  islands,  a  loss  from  which  the  colony  never  afterwards  re- 
corered.  Soon  after  the  peace  of  1768,  a  tigoroas  but  frnitlem  attempt 
was  made  by  the  French  goremment  to  faicrease  the  importance  ef  this 
colony,  and  to  render  it  in  some  measure  a  compensation  for  the  less  of 
Canada  and  Louisiana.  For  this  purpose,  12,000  men,  engaged  in  FrsBMo 
as  labourers,  were  landed  in  the  adjacent  isle  of  Da  Select,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kourou.  But  no  habitallon  or  proper  provision  having  been 
made  for  this  multitude  of  new  colonists, — and  arriving,  as  they  did»  at 
their  places  of  destbation  at  the  precise  time  whea  the  great  rains  com-* 
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menced,  when  tbey  coald  neither  find  enbnitence  nor  employmenty^-tiief 
nearly  all  periahed,  fiJUng  Tictims  to  a  climate  then  inoet  inealnbrioaey  and 
to  the  infloence  of  which  they  were  entirely  exposed.     More  than  a  mtUion 
sterling  was  nselessly  expended  on  this  enterprise.     This  fatal  spe^mea  of 
Rrench  eolonisstion,  was  prejudicial  to  the  character  and  prosperity  of  the 
settlement,  as  it  not  only  deterred  the  French  goTemment  from  paying  the 
least  attention  to  it,  hnt  also  prerented  many  Europeans  and  West  Indians 
fitun  settling  in  Guiana,  the  hlame  heing  transferred  from  the  stupid  man- 
ner of  conducting  the  enterprise  to  the  dimate  itself.     Nothing  of  impor* 
tance  has  since  occurred  in  that  colony,  except  the  hanishment  of  a  nam- 
her  of  French  deputies  thither  hy  an  arbitrary  mandate  of  the  French 
Directory.     By  the  peace  of  1802,  the  bounds  of  Cayenne,  or  French 
Guiana,  were  fixed  on  the  Portuguese  frontier  by  the  rirer  Arawari  from 
the  embocbure  between  Cape  New  and  the  isle  of  Penitence  to  its  source^ 
and  thence  in  a  right  line  westward  to  its  source  of  the  Rio  Brsnoo ;  the 
narigatioii  of  the  Arawari  through  the  whole  course  being  left  free  to  both 
nations.     In  1809  the  colony  was  captured  by  the  united  forces  of  the 
British  and  Portuguese,  and  restored  to  France  at  the  peace  of  Puis,  in 
1814.     By  act  of  Congress,  9  June  1815,  the  prince-regent  of  Portugal 
and  Brazil  agreed  to  restore  it  to  France,  to  the  hanks  of  the  Oyapoco^  its 
original  boundary,  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.     It  is  now  the  only  con- 
tinental colony  possessed  by  the  French  since  the  cession  of  the  Canadas 
in  the  north  to  England,  and  of  Lousiana  to  the  Spaniards,  and  is  yalnable 
on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  Little  Antilles. 

II.  SQRINAM,  OR  DUTCH  OUIAJfA. 

Under  the  name  of  Dutch  Gmana  were  comprehended,  till  very  lately, 
the  settlements  of  Surinam^  BerbuckCf  or  Berbice^  Demerara^  and  Esse- 
quivo^  or  Etsequibo :  Surinam  being  die  original  and  chief  settlement,  and 
the  three  latter  subordinate  colonies.  As  these  latter  were  transferred,  by 
the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1814,  to  Great  Britain,  the  Dutch  now  possess 
Surinam  only,  and  even  that  within  contracted  limits^  the  rirer  Corentin 
being  now  the  boundary  to  the  W.  on  the  side  of  Berbice.  The  present 
political  limits  of  Soiinam  are,  the  Mana,  dividing  it  from  French  Guiana 
on  the  E. ;  by  the  Corentin,  on  the  W.,  diriding  it  from  English  Guiana ; 
and  the  Atlantic  on  the  S.  Its  interior  boundary  is  undetermined,  hot  is 
generally  understood  to  be  a  line  drawn  from  the  source  of  the  Mana, 
across  the  Upper  Maroni,  and  finally  terminating  in  the  Tumucurag  moun- 
tains, by  which  Dutch  Guiana  is  separated  from  Spanish  Guiana  on  the 
S.W.  This  line  also  dirides  its  interior  from  French  Gruiana  on  the  £. 
The  maritime  extent  of  Surinam  is  very  nearly  three  degrees  of  a  great 
circle,  or  210  British  miles,  and  about  as  much  inland  to  the  above  described 
line. 

Clmaie.'}  The  climate,  soil,  and  seasons  are  so  similar  to  those  of  both 
French  and  British  Guiana,  that— a  few  local  peculiarities  excepted — ^the 
description  of  one  of  these  regions  is  the  description  of  all.  Fruits  of  a 
temperate  clime  cannot  endure  the  heats  of  this  tropical  region,  even  the 
yhie  does  not  thrive  here. 

Rivers*']  The  chief  rivers  in  this  settlement  are  the  Maroni  and  the 
Surinam^  both  large  streams  flowing  from  the  mountains  of  Tumucurag. 
They  are  full  of  falls  and  rapids,  in  consequence  of  which  their  navigation 
is  not  great.     The  Maroni  runs  a  much  longer  course  than  the  Surinam ; 
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its  direction  is  from  S.  %o  N.W.,  aod  its  companUive  coiirse  amonnto  to 
350  BritiBb  miles.  The  course  of  the  SurioMn  is  first  from  W.  to  £^  mad 
then  from  S.  to  N.,  amounting  in  whole  to  about  280  British  miles.  West 
of  the  Snrinam  are  the  Suramaco  and  Capanama  rirers. 

'  population^  4^.^  According  to  Colquhoun,  the  population  of  this  colo- 
ny in  1812,  was  3,186  whites,  2,889  free  persons  of  colour,  and  about 
60,600  Blares.  In  1815  it  was  estimated  at  2,029  whites,  3,075  free  per- 
sons of  colour,  31,937  negro  slaves,  and  13,200  free  Indians  and  Maroons. 
The  estimated  ralue  of  its  exports  to  Great  Britain  in  1812  was  £795,094 ; 
and  to  all  other  places,  £65,113;  its  imports  from  Great  Britain, 
£390,716;  from  all  other  parU,  ^137,451.  In  1815  its  exports  were 
valued  at  30,000,QP0  of  francs. 

Paramaribo^  the  capital  of  this  settlement,  is  a  considerable  town,  of 
about  5,000  souls,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  that  name,  which 
is  there  about  a  mile  broad. 

Historical  Notice.']  The  settlement  of  Snrimtm  owed  its  existence  to 
the  early  attempts  of  the  Dutch  to  colonize  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maranon. 
Driven  from  thence  by  the  Portugpiese,  they  finally  settled  at  the  mouths 
of  the  Surinam,  Berbische,  and  Demerara  rivers.  Surinam  was  first  settled 
in  1663.  It  was  captured  by  the  English  in  1667,  and  restored  to  the 
Dutch  by  the  treaty  of  Breda,  in  1676,  in  exchange  for  the  province  of 
New  York.  It  remained  in  the  hands  of  its  originid  colonizers  till  1796, 
when  it  was  captured  by  the  French ;  recaptured  by  the  British,  in  1799, 
it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch  at  thv  peace  of  Amiens.  It  again  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British  during  the  last  war ;  and  was  again  restored  to  the 
Dutch,  at  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1814. 

Iir.      BRITISH  GUIANA,  COICPRBHBNDIMG  BSRBICB,  DEMERARA,  AND 

ESSEQUIBO. 

Extent  and  BcundariesJ^  This  includes  all  the  maritime  Uact  .between 
the  river  Corentin  (the  western  limit  of  Surinam)  and  .the  frontier  of 
Spanish  Guiana,  at  Cape  Nassau,  in.S.  lat.  TO"  40^, — a  space  of  more  than 
200  British  miles  in  a  direct  line,  but  much  more  if  we  include  the  sinuo- 
sities of  the  coast.  It  is  bounded  on*  the  N.  by  the  Atlantic  ;  on  the  W. 
by  Colombia,  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Miroco  to  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Cuyuni  and  Masrini,  and  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Easequi- 
bo  to  its  confluence  with  the  Rupunusi,  forming  the  boundary ;  on  the  S. 
by  Brazil ;  on  the  E.  by  Dutch  Guiana.  The  whole  coast  is  so  flat,  that  it 
is  scarcely  visible  till  the  shore  has  been  touched ;  the  tops  of  the  trees  only 
are  seen,  and  even  seem  to  be  growing  out  of  the  sea, — ^nothing  of  varied 
scenery  is  presented  to  the  eye, — ^little  is  beheld  but  water  and  woods, 
which  seem  to  conceal  every  appearance  of  land.  The  same  sombre  and 
monotonous  appeal  ance  is  presented  in  the  interior  to  those  few  curious  in- 
dividnsls  who  have  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  those  recesses  of  the 
forest,  by  the  numerous  openings  which  nature  has  made  by  the  streams 
which  successively  augment  the  Corentin,  the  Berbice,  the  Demeraray  a^d 
the  Essequibo. 

Berbice.]  Berbice,  now  a  British  colony,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  of  that  name.  The  mouth  of  the  river  Berbice  is  in  6*  20^  N. 
lat.,  and  57"*  iV  W.  long.  The  plantations  are  situated  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  and  extend  nearly  100  miles  from  its  mouth.  Previous  to  the 
capture  of  Surinam,  in  1799,  this  colony  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
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to  the  ir  ^^  «*'^  <^**'  between  tlM  goTeraon  of  SonoM 

■ettk  ^ Bf^^^^*''^ ^^  colony  to  abool  45  mtlee.    The  «e«^-coMl, 

l«a»  t^  ^^'jfi^mii^  •"^  ^®  ^^"^  ^*"^  ^^  *^  Corentio.  wwo  •oon 

ho  S^^S^^tftid^^  ^^  regular  allotmenta.     The  BriiUh  have  for- 

tf^^iif^-ef^^f^  by  clearing  and  embanlung  from  the  aea,  all  the 
^jS^'^^^  ^^  Demerara  and  the  Coreatin,  forming  upon  it  a 
^0fc^^  ftet  broady  with  aix*feet  parapeu  oa  each  side^  for.the 

^r^^jL,!  Tbk  colony  haa  two  riven,  the  JS'tfr^ice and  the  Cai|;>.  The 

fif'^hom  8.  to  N.,  and  diachargee  itself  into  the  Atlantic    W^ith- 

^^^^0(1*°^  is  a  bar  of  sand  over  which  at  high  tide  there  is  aeldom 

odt  '^  IS  feet  of  water;  but  within  the  bar  there  is  anffident  depth, 

^h»  ri^^  ^  navigable  for  shipa  of  burden  200  miles  fr<Mn  ita  montik 

'^^kgtf  hovrsver,  than  cross  the  bar,  veasela  generally  prefer  anchoring  off 

^*^p^  ot  Demerara.     The  Canje  is  a  narrow  but  deep  stream,  ronniog 

Z^fy$t  nearly  from  S.  to  N.,  but  afterwards  diverging  to  the  £•,  till  it  (alls 

Ifto  th«  Berbice  a  mile  from  the  sea.    It  is  navigable  for  colony-schoonefs 

50  miles  from  its  month. 

TmhsJ]  There  are  two  towns  in  this  colony.  Old  Awulerdam^  and 
fori  Nassau  or  New  Amsierdam,  The  former  is  staled  by  Bolingbroka 
10  be  50  miles  up  the  river,  wlnle  Dr  Bancroft  says  it  ia  100  miles  from 
its  mouth.  New  Amsterdam,  although  planned  by  the  Dutch,  has  been 
almost  entirely  built  since  the  colony  came  into  the  possession  of  Britain, 
and  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  British  settlers.  It  is  utuated  on  a  point  of 
land  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Berbice,  and  south  side  of  the  Canje,  about 
a  mile  from  the  sea,  the  houses  extending  about  a  mile  and  a  half  up  the 
banks  of  the  Berbice,  facing  the  water. 

Productions^  The  principal  productiona  of  the  colony  are  aogar,  cof- 
fee, tobacco,  cocoa,  cotton,  and  the  mrneita  or  roucou  sbruU  Cotton  is 
chiefly  cultivated,  and  thriws  best  on  the  coast-estates.  A  few  of  the  In- 
dians who  inhabit  this  part  of  America  rsaide  on  almost  every  estate,  aad 
are  employed  in  various  services,  partioulariy  in  huntiag  aad  fishing.  Ac- 
cording to  papers  relative  to  the  Weat  ladiea,  oniered  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  printed,  the  population  of  Berlnce,  excluaive  of  Indians, 
was  as  follows  in  1811 :  whites,  560;  coloured,  240;  negroes,  25,169: 
total,  25,959.    In  1825  the  slave-popolatton  amounted  to  21,464  souls. 

Revenue  and  CkmmereeJ}  The  revenue  of  the  colony  is  raised  by  a 
capttation-tax  on  the  white  and  black  inhabitants,  aa  eauase  on  every  50 
pounds  of  sugar  made,  a  wel^^nge-toU  ef  about  2  per  oenU  oa  all  exporu 
and- imports,  and  a  tonnage-duty  of  three  florina  per  last  on  the  burdea  ot 
Abipe^  The  estimated  falue  of  its  «speru  to  dm  United  Kingdom,  in  1812, 
according  to  Colquhoun,  was  £306^90 ;  ami  to  all  other  paris,  je28,971. 
The  estimated  value  of  ita  importa  tern  the  United  Kingdom  waa  £93,468 ; 
and  from  all  other  parts,  jed5,I49.  In  1809  the  colony  exported  17,665 
cwt.  of  cocoa;  and  in  1810,  22,582  cwt.  In  1809,  the  exportation  of 
cotton  was  1,874,195  Ibe. ;  and  in  1810,  1,656,057  lbs.  In  1823,  74,221 
gallons  of  rum,  56,000  cwt.  sugar,  and  18^37  Iba.  of  oofibe,  were  import- 
ed into  Great  Britain  from  Berbice. 
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This  colony  was  ciq>tared  from  the  Dutch  in  1803,  and  confirmed  to 
Great  Britain  at  the  general  peace  in  1814.  * 

United  Colony  of  DbherAra  And  Essbquibo.]]  The  tract  com- 
prehended in  this  united  settlement  is  of  much  larger  extent  than  that  of 
Berbice.  It  extends  from  the  Abarry  creek,  by  which  it  is  divided  from 
Berbice,  to  Cape  Nassau, — ^a  space  of  above  100  miles  of  direct  distance 
along  the  coast.  Its  interior  boundaries  are  not  so  easily  determined.  From 
the  sources  of  the  Demerara  to  those  of  the  Gruiana,  or  great  western  branch 
of  the  Essequibo,  the  interior  extent  from  E.  to  W.  is  360  British  miles.  The 
extent,  however,  is  still  larger,  if  the  whole  course  of  the  river  Essequibo 
be  included,  which,  in  a  direct  line,  is  at  least  420  British  miles  from  S*  E. 
to  N. W. ;  or,  if  a  line  be  drawn  from  the  supposed  semrce  of  the  Essequi- 
bo  in  the  most  southern  angle  of  the  Tumncurag  mountains  to  those  of  the 
Guiana,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  moimtaiiis  of  Usupama 
and  Itamac,  the  length  will  exceed  630  British  miles  from  S.  E.  to  N.W. 
The  medial  breadth  may  be  estimated  at  150  British  miles  from  S.  to  N., 
or  from  the  sea  to  the  motmtains. 

Rivers,^  Tlie  chief  rivers  of  this  united  colony  are  ihe  EsBtquibo  and 
the  Demerara,  The  former  is  the  largest  of  all  the  streams  that  descend 
from  the  mountains  of  Guiana  into  the  Atlantic  between  the  mouths  of 
the  Maranon  and  those  of  the  Oroonoko.  It  is  composed  of  two  main 
branches,  the  Essequibo  from  the  S.  E.  and  the  Guiana  from  the  S.W., 
which  join  together  at  the  direct  distance  of  70  British  miles  from  the  sea. 
The  Essequibo  is  the  larger  stream,  coming  from  a  remote  angle  of  the 
Tumncurag  mountains,  in  N.  lat  l*"  30^,  and  by  which  it  is  separated  from 
the  sources  of  the  Rio  dos  Trombetos  which  flows  fin  an  opposite  direction 
to  the  Maranon.  The  Ripunumine^  a  tributary  of  the  Essequibo,  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Mao,  a  river  which  ftills  into  the  Parima  or  White  river 
which  joins  the  Rio  Negro  from  the  W,  The  Guiana,  or  S.W.  branch  of 
the  Essequibo,  rises  in  N.  lat.  8*,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
mountains  of  Usupama  and  Itamac,  which  separates  it  from  the  course  of 
the  Oroonoko  on  the  N.,  and  that  of  the  Caroni  on  the  E.,  and  at  a  short 
distance  to  the  S.  of  the  confluence  of  these  two  streams.  The  course 
of  the  Guiana  river  is  through  a  large  plain,  or  rather  valley,  bounded 
on  every  side  by  mountsuns,  except  to  the  E.,  extending  280  British 
miles  in  length,  and  expanding  from  70  to  150  British  miles  in  bveadth. 
All  the  waters  of  this  extensive  valley  discharge  themselves  into  the 
Guiana,  which  may  be  denominated  its  chief  trunk  or  grand  drainer.  The 
Demerara,  though  a  large  stream,  is  but  a  streamlet  compai^  to  the 
Essequibo.  Its  course  is  from  S.  E.  to  N.W.,  not  exceeding  100  miles  in 
direct  distance  from  the  sea  to  where  it  ceases  to  be  navigable.  Beyond  the 
falls — which  do  not  exceed  two  feet — ^it  branches  out  into  two  streams,  one 
coming  from  the  S.W.  and  another  from  the  S.  E. ;  but  the  exact  source 
of  these  two  branches  is  unknown,  the  river  not  having  been  explored  be* 
yond  the  falls,  which  is  its  extreme  navigable  point.  At  its  entrance,  the 
river  is  a  mile  and  a  half  broad,  and  sheltered  from  every  wind ;  it  is  never 
visited  by  those  tremendous  hun*icanes  so  frequent  in  tropical  climates,  and 
so  destructive  in  the  West  India  islands,  and  here  forms  one  of  the  finest 
harbours  in  the  world,  which  could  with  ease  contain  the  whole  navy  of 
Great  Britain.  Unfortunately,  however,  a  bar  of  sand  stretches  across  its 
mouth,  over  which  no  vessel  drawing  more  than  9  feet  water  can  pass  until 
half'flood,  at  high  water  in  spring-tides,  when  the  bar  is  covered  to  the  depth 
of  18  feet,  but  still  requires  very  cautious  navigation.   The  river  is  muddy, 
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and  very  brackish  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course ;  but  from  the  Band4iills 
to  the  falls  it  is  fresh,  and  the  colour  of  its  waters  very  clear. 

General  Aspect,]     The  scenery  along  the  banks  of  the   Demerara, 
though  anifonuy  like  that  of  Berbice,  is  nevertheless  pleasing.     The  rega- 
lar  ranges  of  plantations  on  every  side, — dwelling-houses  buUt  dose  to  the 
stream, — ^buildings  of  various  descriptions  scattered  without  order  in  all 
directions,-^-on  the  sugar-estates,  mills  driven  by  wind,  by  water,  orbj 
cattle, — on  the  coffee-plantations,  logics  (or  bams)  three  stories  high, — 
form  a  very  beautiful  and  picturesque  prospect ;  while  boats  continuallj 
sailing  up  and  down  the  river  give  animation  to  the  scene,  and  afford  a  fa- 
vourable idea  of  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants.     Farther  up  the  rivers  ot 
Demerara  and  Essequibo,  the  aspect  of  the  country  becomes  more  wild 
and  varied,  and  is  not  so  uniform  as  upon  the  coast.     Little  else,  however, 
is  still  seen  but  wood  and  water.     No  rich,  varied,  or  strildng  prospect  is 
presented  from  any  quarter, — water  and  crowds  of  trees  form  the  universal 
scene.     Whether  in  a  valley  or  upon  a  hill,  the  view  is  the  same,  being 
confined  by  the  immediate  presence  of  a  woody  circle ;  no  opening,  no 
rich  extended  landscape  is  seen ;  all  is  forest  and  river,  river  and  foi^t; 
or  if  a  wide  plain  opens  to  view,  it  is  only  a  broad  and  flat  surface,  a  va- 
cant savannah  still  encircled  with  wood,  and  wholly  devoid  of  picturesque 
scenery.   These  remarks  only  hold  with  regard  to  the  Demerara  riv«-y  and 
it  is  perhaps  probable  that  the  same  uniform  appearance  may  not  be  pre- 
sented in  the  large  valleys  of  the  Essequibo  and  the  Guiana.     Perhaps  we 
say,  for  these  valleys  have  not  been  yet  explored  by  the  curious  eye  of 
science.     Until,  in  process  of  time,  the  colony  has  increased  in  population, 
and  extended  itself  far  into  the  interior,  no  accurate  geographical  know- 
ledge of  it  is  to  be  expected.     It  must  be  remembered  that  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half  had  elapsed  after  North  America  was  begun  to  be  co- 
lonized, before  European  curiosity  was  gratified  with  a  view  of  the  im- 
mense regions  beyond  the  Alleghany  mountains. 

Physical  Divisions,2  The  whole  of  the  tract  possessed,  or  in  future  to 
be  possessed,  by  this  united  colony,  may  be  divided  into  four  parts,  name- 
ly :  the  coast, — ^the  lower  courses  of  the  Essequibo  and  Demerara  rivers, — 
the  valley  watered  by  the  Guiana,  and  that  watered  by  the  Upper  Essequi- 
bo. The  coast  only,  and  the  lower  courses  of  the  Essequibo  and  Deme- 
rara, are  brought  under  cultivation,  and  as  yet  but  partially.  The  large, 
and,  very  probably,  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Guiana,  is  separated  on  the  W. 
from  Spanish  Guiana,  or  the  valley  of  the  Caroni,  by  the  mountuns  of 
Usupama ;  and  on  the  N.  by  the  mountains  of  Itamac,  which  separate  it 
from  the  valley  and  delta  of  the  Oroonoko.  This  valley  comprehends  an 
immense  tract  of  excellent  land.  The  valley  of  the  Essequibo  is  of  equal,  if 
not  larger  dimensions,  being  separated  from  the  valley  of  the  Mao,  in 
Spanish  Guiana,  by  the  mountains  of  that  name  on  the  W.,  and  by  the 
mountains  of  Tumucurag  from  Portuguese  Guiana  on  the  S. ;  Surinam 
and  French  Guiana  bound  it  on  the  N.  E.  and  £• 

SoUf  ^c]  From  the  description  of  the  interior  tracts  watered  by  these 
streams,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  a  very  small  portion  of  British  Guiana 
is  yet  subjected  to  the  labours  of  the  industrious  planter ;  and  that  an  im- 
mense field  of  future  agricultural  and  colonial  industry  is  thus  opened  to 
view.  At  no  very  distant  epoch,  British  Guiana,  including  Berbice,  may 
eventually  become  of  much  greater  consequence  than  all  the  British  West 
India  islands  put  together.  The  soil  is  superior  to  that  of  the  West  Indies ; 
and  in  many  of  the  latter  iahinds  we  know  that  the  soil,  at  first  fertile  and 
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productiTe*  is  now  barren  and  nnprodactiTe«  being  completely  woni  oat. 
If  we  add  to  this,  that  no  horricanea  Tisit  this  favonred  coeat,  and  that 
consequently  the  planters,  in  addition  to  nrach  greater  fertility  of  soil,  are 
not  subjected  to  sadden  losses,  in  shipping,  buildings,  and  produce,  it  need 
not  occasion  surprise  that  these  colonies  are  fast  riling  into  importance. 
That  mischievous  insect  called  the  barerf  which  in  the  islands  so  often  de- 
stroys the  canes,  is  not  known  here  ;  nor  are  those  droughts  so  frequent  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  so  injurious  to  the  crops.     The  temperature  is  much 
more  salubrious  and  agreeable :  the  flatness  of  the  sur&ce  allowing  a  free 
and  uninterrupted  course  to  the  genial  trade-winds  that  blow  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  which  are  scarcely  ever  absent  during  the  whole  year.     The 
depth  of  the  soil  is  generally  12  feet  on  the  coast,  and  it  is  so  prolific  as  to 
produce  SO  successive  crops  of  rice.     The  numerous  canals  by  which  the 
flat  country  on  the  coast  is  alternately  drained,  being  annually  scoured,  the 
mud  brought  down  by  the  waters  from  the  woods,  thus  removed,  forms  a 
coating  of  manure,  and  equally  serves  to  raise  and  enrich  the  soiL     The 
soil  is  thus  as  it  were  continusdly  renewed,  and  is  never  snfiFered  to  wear 
out. 

Plantatiotu,2  The  plantations  along  the  Demerara,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  united  colony,  were  surveyed,  and  laid  out  in  portions  of  500  acres, 
by  the  Dutch  West  India  company,  with  a  conditional  grant  of  as  much 
more  behind  the  former,  when  two-thirds  of  it  should  be  cultivated.  To 
this  grant  all  the  estates  on  the  Demerara  are  now  entitled.  Every  plan- 
tation has  a  wharf  or  landing-place  opposite  to  the  dwelling-house ;  and  is 
surrounded  with  canals  and  sluices  for  the  double  purpose  of  draming  all  su- 
perfluous moisture  from  the  land,  and  of  harbouring  boats  while  they  are 
loading  and  discharging.  Every  estate  is  thus  completely  insulated ;  and 
for  the  convenience  of  travellers,  a  bridge  is  thrown  over  the  canals  on  each 
side,  which  the  proprietor  is  obliged  to  keep  in  repair,  and  to  have  painted 
white,  in  order  to  be  discernible  in  the  dark. — The  commercial  articles  cul- 
tivated are  sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton,  with  some  cocoa  and  rice.  The  annual 
average  of  the  eight  best  cotton-estates  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  was, 
according  to  Pinckard,  about  60,000  lbs.  each.  In  the  cultivation  of  this 
plant,  one  prime  negro  is  considered  as  sufficient  stock — in  the  language 
of  planters — for  two  acres  of  land.  The  average  number  of  cotton-bushes 
planted  upon  an  acre  is  600  ;  and  each  bush  is  calculated  to  produce  eight 
ounces  of  cotton.  The  reqidsite  proportion  of  stock  for  an  estate  cultivat- 
ed with  coffee  is  two  negroes  to  three  acres  of  land.  The  number  of 
coffee-bushes  usually  planted  is  450  per  acre.  Each  bush  is  calculated  to 
produce  24  ounces  of  coffee.  The  cultivation  of  sugar  is  the  most  expen- 
sive, and  requires  considerably  the  greatest  proportion  of  live  stock,  one 
prime  negro  being  necessary  to  every  acre  of  land.  The  average  value  of 
a  sugar-plantation  is  £50  sterling  per  acre,  being  2000  lbs.  of  sugar  at  4</. 
per  lb.  and  rum  in  proportion.  Eighty  gallons  of  rum  are  expected  from 
every  hogshead  of  sugar ;  and  the  Demerara  rum  has  a  richness  of  flavour, 
which  gives  it  as  high  a  preference  in  the  American  markets  as  Jamuca 
rum  has  in  this  country.  The  articles  cultivated  for  home-subsistence  are 
plantains,  rice,  and  cassava.  Though  the  cultivation  of  rice  has  been  but 
recently  introduced,  no  doubts  are  entertiuned  of  its  success  ;  and  it  was 
hoped  that,  if  encouraged  by  government,  it  would  rival  that  of  South  Ca- 
rolina. The  live  stock  on  a  Demerara  estate  consists  chiefly  of  poultry^ 
with  a  few  sheep,  oxen,  and  swine.  Rearing  stock  for  the  markets,  parti- 
cularly homed  cattle,  is  very  profitable  here ;  and  the  fine  savannahs  in  the. 
Vf.  2  N 
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iiileiior  aflbrd  such  excellent  pastare  that  tliera  is  eveiy  reason  to  hope 
these  cdlonies  will  in  a  short  time  rear  snish  rast  numbers  of  cattle  as  shall 
prove  an  abundant  source  of  wealth  to  the  grasier,  and  an  unfailing  suppljr 
to  the  West  India  islands^  and  render  them  independent  of  supplies  from 
the  United  States  of  North  America.  FVom  the  immense  woods  of  Guiana* 
a  nerer-failing  supply  in  lumber  might  also  be  had,— «  trade  which  has 
hitherto  been  so  profitable  to  the  North  Americans. 

The  only  great  inconveniences  attending  a  residence  in  these  colonies, 
are  the  want  of  good  water,— the  occasional  excessive  heats, — the  diseases 
incident  to  a  tropical  dime,— «nd  the  vast  myriads  of  insects  with  which 
roan  has  to  contend  in  these  regions.  The  river  water  is  brackish  for 
many  miles  from  the  coast ;  there  are  no  springs,  and  wells  would  only 
supply  a  water  that  could  not  be  used,  liough  the  canals  bring  fresh 
water  in  great  plenty  from  the  woods,  yet  it  is  so  strongly  impregnated 
with  infused  leaves  and  other  vegetable  matter  as  to  be  both  very  unpleasant 
to  the  eye  and  the  palate.  The  only  remedy  for  this  evil  is  that  of  pre- 
serving the  rain-water,  and  accordingly  tanks  or  cisterns  have  been  con- 
structed for  this  purpose  on  almost  every  estate.  The  rain-water  is  some- 
times preserved  by  families  in  large  earthen  jam,  in  which,  urith  much  care, 
it  is  kept  good  during  the  whole  of  the  dry  season.  Those  who  are  not  pos- 
sessed of  tanks  or  jars  must  either  content  themselves  with  the  strongly 
macerated  infusion  of  the  forests,  called  hush'tvatery  or  send  parties  many 
miles  with  boats  and  casks  for  fresh  water  from  the  distant  streamlets  that 
descend  to  the  rivers. 

Ing€Ct$7]  The  swarms  of  insects  and  reptiles  which  infest  this  country 
may  serve  to  convey  to  an  inexperienced  European  a  tolerable  notion  of 
some  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt.  "  In  truth,  (says  Pinckard,)  the  general 
biuszing,  the  biting,  stinging,  creeping,  and  crawling  of  these  tormenting 
objects,  distress  me  far  more  than  the  heat,  or  any  i^prehension  of  disease. 
We  are  bitten,  stung,  or  over-run  by  day  and  by  night,  and  exposed  to 
incessant  pain  and  discomfort,  unless  constantly  upon  the  watch,  or  care- 
fully protected  by  some  defensive  covering,  being  perpetually  beset  with 
myriads  of  flies,  ants,  musketoes,  cockroaches,  lizards.  Jack  Spaniards,  (a 
large  species  of  wasps,)  fireflies,  centipedes,  &c.,  which,  in  addition  to  their 
bites  and  stings,  fly  in  our  foces,  crawl  about  our  persons,  and  make  an  in- 
tolerable buzzing  in  our  ears.  In  an  evening,  and  particalarly  after  rain, 
the  confused  noise  of  these  humming  hosts  is  peculiarly  disagreeable.  It 
conveys  the  idea  of  breathing  in  an  atmosphere  of  sounds,  or  amidst  one 
vast  animated  hive,  where  every  created  insect  joins  in  MX  chorus ;  the 
enormous  frog  of  the  country  croaking  the  bass  in  a  voice  resembling  in 
some  degree  the  bellowing  of  an  ox/*  After  such  testimony,  the  reflections 
of  an  Edinburgh  reviewer  on  the  subject  of  Demerara  entomology,  will  not 
appear  exaggerated,  and  are  too  lively  to  be  here  omitted.  "  Insects  are 
the  curse  of  tropioil  climates.  The  h^te  rouge  lays  the  foundation  of  a 
tremendous  ulcer.  In  a  moment  you  are  covered  with  ticks.  Chigoes 
bury  themselves  in  your  flesh,  and  hatch  a  large  colony  of  young  clugoes 
in  a  few  hours.  They  will  not  live  together,  but  every  chigoe  sets  up  a 
separate  ulcer,  and  has  its  own  private  portion  of  pus.  Hies  get  entry  into 
your  mouth,  into  your  eyes,  into  your  nose ;  you  eat  flies,  drink  flies,  and 
breathe  flies.  Lizards,  cockroaches,  and  snakes,  get  into  the  bed ;  ants  eat 
op  the  books ;  scorpions  sting  you  on  the  foot.  Every  thing  bites,  stings, 
or  bruises ;  every  second  of  your  existence  you  are  wounded  by  some  piece 
of  animal  life  that  nobody  has  ever  seen  before,  except  Swammerdam  and 
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Meriam.  An  iaseet  with  eleveo  leg*  is  Bwimming  in  yo«r  teMsapt  ft  noii« 
deacript  with  nioe  wings  is  stnigglbg  in  the  small  beer,  or  a  eaterpUlar  witli 
several  dosen  eyes  in  his  belly  is  hastening  orer  the  bread  and  batter  I 
All  nature  is  alire,  and  seems  to  be  gaithning  all  her  entomological  hosts 
to  eat  yon  np,  as  you  are  standing,  oat  of  yoar  coat»  waistooat,  and 
breeches.  Sach  are  tropics.  All  this  reconciles  as  to  oar  dews,  fogs,  va** 
pours,  and  drizsle— -to  oar  apothecaries  rashing  aboat  with  gargles  and 
ttnctares — ^to  oar  old,  Britbh,  constitutional  coagh,  sore  throats,  and 
swelled  faces." 

F'are^ii.']     **  Mr  Waterton"»*to  continue  the  analysis  of  the  li?elycri« 

tio~.««  complains  that  the  trees  of  Goiana  are  not  more  than  six  yards  in 

circamference, — a  magnitade  in  trees  which  it  is  not  easy  few  a  Sootok 

inoagination  to  reach.     Among  these,  pre-eminent  in  height  rises  the  mora^ 

— ^upon  whose  top  branches,  when  naked  by  age,  or  dried  by  accident,  is 

perched  the  toacan,  too  high  for  the  gan  of  the  fowler  ;*--aroand  this  are 

the  green  heart,  fiunoas  for  hardness ;  the  tongh  haokea  ;  the  ducalabali, 

aorpaseing  mahogany ;  the  ebony  and  letter*wood,  exceeding  the  most  beau* 

^al  woods  of  the  Old  World ;  the  locnst-tree,  yielcttng  copal ;  and  the 

hayatva  and  oUm  iretiy  famishmg  sweet-smelling  resin*     Upon  the  top  of 

the  mora  grows  the  fig-tree.     The  bnsh-rope  joins  tree  and  tree,  so  as  to 

render  the  forest  imperyioos,  as,  descending  from  on  high,  it  takes  root  as 

soon  as  its  extremity  tenches  the  ground,  and  appears  like  shrouds  and 

stays  snpporting  the  mainmast  of  a  line  of  battle  liiip. 

OraiVAo/c^.^  ^  Demerara  yields  to  no  conntry  in  the  world  in  her  birds. 
The  mud  is  flaming  with  the  scarlet  cnrlew.  At  snnset,  the  pelicans  r%m 
torn  from  the  sea  to  the  courada  trees*  Among  the  flowers  are  the  hum* 
ming-birds.  The  colambine,  gallinaoeoos,  and  passerine  tribes,  people  the 
fruit-trees.  At  the  close  of  dav,  the  Tampires,  or  winged-bats,  sack  the 
blood  of  the  traveller,  and  cool  him  by  the  flap  of  their  wings.  Nor  has 
Natare  forgotten  to  amuse  herself  here  in  the  composition  of  snakes :  the 
camoud^  has  been  killed  from  80  to  40  feet  long ;  he  does  not  act  by  venom, 
bat  by  size  and  convoHition.  Tlie  Spaniards  affinn  that  be  grows  to  the 
length  of  80  feet,  and  that  he  will  swallow  a  bull ;  hot  Spaniards  love  the 
superlative.  There  Is  a  ivkipsnake  of  a  beautiful  green :  the  labarri  snake 
of  a  dirty  brown,  who  kills  yon  in  a  few  minutes.  Every  lovely  colour 
under  heaven  is  lavished  upon  the  counachouohiy  the  most  venorooos  of 
repUles,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  bush-^noiter,  Man  and  beast, 
says  Mr  Waterton,  fly  before  him,  and  dk>w  him  to  pnrsne  an  andisputed 
path.  We  consider  the  following  description  of  the  various  soands  ia 
these  wild  regions  as  very  striking,  and  done  with  very  considerable  pow- 
en  of  style :  '<  He  whose  eye  can  distinguish  the  various  beaaties  of  nn- 
cultivated  nature,  and  whose  ear  is  not  shot  to  tiie  wild  soands  in  the 
woods,  will  be  delighted  fin  passing  up  the  river  Demerara.  Every  now 
and  then,  the  maam  or  tiiumou  sends  fotdi  one  long  and  plaintive  whistle 
from  the  depth  of  the  forest,  and  then  stops ;  whilst  the  yelping  of  tb« 
toucan,  and  the  shrill  voice  of  tiie  bird  called  /n^^yo,  is  besrd  daring  the 
interval.  The  campanero  never  fails  to  attract  the  attention  of  th#  pas- 
senger ;  at  a  distance  of  nearly  S  miles,  you  may  hear  this  snowvwhite 
bird  tolling  every  four  or  fire  minutss,  like  the  distant  convent  belL  From 
6  to  9  in  the  morning  the  forests  resound  with  the  soin^^  cries  and  stiaini 
of  the  feathered  race  ;  after  this,  tiiey  gradually  die  away.  From  11  to  S 
all  nature  is  hushed  as  in  a  midnight  silence,  and  scarce  a  note  is  heard, 
saving  that  of  the  campanero  and  the  pi*pL>yo ;  it  is  then  thati  oppressed 


«82  ^^^^'"'^^^ 

interior  9  ^^  ^  dudtflst  sfaade,  and  wait  for   ctie 

these  00  ^  ^M*  Jit  tan-down  the  ▼mmptree,  bets,  end  goat- 

prove  r  ^t^^^^f'^df^^*^'^  ^"'^  *^™  along  the  trees  on  the 

to  the  Jm&  ^<£U^"^  ^  ^''^^  almost  ston  the  ear  with  their 

1I10  T  ^^^^  f^^0M  croaking,  while  the  owls  and  goat-enGken 

a nr  jpr*g^^J<.^[^ilang.   Aboat  two  hoars  before  day-break,  yo« 

l^f  ^^0^^^Zktif  oioaning  as  though  in  deep  distress  ;  the  hoato>a» 

^^^'^^^0^  found  in  the  thi<£est  recesses  of  the  forest,  dis- 
,  ^J^^^*  Atfiift>P»  faonton,'  in  a  low  and  plaintive  tone,  an  boor 

^j>!^^?''f^  msam  whistles  abont  the  same  honr ;  the  hannaqnoi, 
^^j^^T^di,  annonnoe  his  near  approach  to  the  eastern  horixon, 
^^A  ^fL|y  sad  paroqnets  confirm  his  arrival  there." 
S^f^SrA^'l  '^^  colonial  population  consists  of  three  classes,  whitflB, 
A^^^  flsgroes.    Of  these,  the  two  former  are  free.     The  nnmber 
'""^^oDging  to  the  united  colony  amoonted,  in  1798,  to  55,000 ; 


d^^vt  a^^f^^  ^^  80,000  ;  and  in  1826  to  71,382.  As  to  the  con* 
^  '^««d  f^*^  ^^  ^^  latter  class,  these  depend  much  upon  the  temper  and 
d^l^'Vj^  of  the  individual  planters.    According  to  Pinckard,  in  the  great 

^^^^ffji  cases,  the  slaves  were  most  cruelly  used  by  their  Dutch  masters. 

^^^Jmi  ^  ^^®  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  in  1807,  the  importation  of 

^v^to  this  settlement  and  that  of  Berbioe  was  immense,  more  perhaps 

?L  ibe  numbers  imported  into  all  the  West  India  islands  put  together.  The 

Z^  increase  of  colonial  agriculture,  and  the  shoals  of  planters  abandoning 

lll^ifllands  and  coming  thidier,  were  the  proximate  causes  of  such  great  im- 

P^ftitions.  Now  that  the  slave-trade  is  abolished,  the  planters  must  have  re* 

^gofM  to  the  breeding  system,  which  will  of  itself  prevent  the  over-working 

gad  brutal  treatment  of  the  slaves,  in  a  great  degree  at  least,  and  ameliorate 

their  future  condition.  The  orders  in  council  of  2d  February,  1 830,  if  obeerved, 

frill  also  materially  improve  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  this  colony. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  colonial  population,  it  is  much  the  same  with 
that  in  the  West  Indies,  or  in  the  southern  United  States.  The  planteim 
are  exceedingly  hospitable  to  strangers,  and  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 
Pinckard  says,  the  Dutch  planters  are  good  eaters,  and  exceedingly  fond  of 
the  jolly  god.  The  women,  especially,  rival  their  husbands  in  these  re- 
spects. Prerious  to  the  capture  of  the  united  colony  of  Demerara  and 
Essequibo,  neither  there  nor  in  Berbice  was  there  so  much  as  a  single 
church  or  burying  ground.  Since  the  conquest  of  these  Dutch  colonies, 
(Surinam  excepted,  which  was  restored  to  its  former  possessors,)  some- 
tbing  like  the  form  of  religion  has  been  established,  dinrohes  have  been 
erected,  clergy  prorided,  and  missionaries  from  different  religious  persua- 
sions have  been  sent  to  this  country. 

CamtMTcer^  The  commerce  of  this  united  colony  has  of  late  yeare 
greatly  declined.  The  total  produce  of  the  united  colony  of  Demerara 
and  Essequibo,  for  1816,  was  returned  at,  sugar,  44,030,381  lbs ;  mm» 
1,956,395  gallons;  coffee,  11,683,647  lbs;  cotton,  3,818,512  lbs.  In 
1823,  this  country  exported  to  Great  Britain  only,  607,807  cwU  of  sugar, 
54,147  cwt.  of  cofiee,  and  941,194  gallons  of  rum. 

TWfif.]  The  capital  of  Demerara  is  Siabroeck,  situated  at  a  mile's 
distance  from  the  month  of  the  river,  which  is  defended  by  a  fort.  Sta* 
broeck  is  composed  of  two  long  rows  of  houses  built  very  distant  from 
each  other,  with  a  wide  green  in  the  middle  by  way  of  street*  It  is  more 
than  a  mile  long,  running  in  a  line  from  the  river  back  to  the  forest.  The 
form  of  the  town  (says  Pinckard)  is  the  most  inconvenient  that  could  have 
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been  contrived,  aa  it  throwa  most  of  the  hooaea  Aur  away  from  the  river,  and 
deprivea  them  of  the  great  advantages  for  trade  which  they  might  otherwiae 
liave  had  by  erecting  the  hooses  parallel  with  iu  course.  To  remedy  this 
defect,  canak  and  ditchea  have  been  cat  at  the  backs  of  the  honaes,  which 
•are  periiaps  the  worst  possible  neighboors  the  inhabitants  could  have  near 
them,  for,  being  filled  with  mud  and  aU  the  filthy  draininga  of  the  town, 
and  only  partially  emptied  by  the  reflux  of  the  tide,  they  become  lU^ly 
offensive,  and  tend  to  generate  disease.  A  causeway  of  brick  runs  througn 
the  whole  length  of  the  town ;  but  the  canriage-way,  as  well  as  the  road 
from  the  town  to  Fort  William  Frederick,  is  merely  day  and  mud,  and  ia 
almoat  impassable  in  the  wet  season.  The  houses  are  b^ilt  of  timber,  on 
a  brick  foundation,  two  stories  high,  and  painted,  or  rather  bedaubed  with 
vrhite.  The  other  towns,  or  rather  villages,  are :  EingsUm^  a  Britbh  vil- 
lage, founded  in  1796 ;  Le  Bourgade^  a  range  of  warehouses ;  Konings* 
burgh,  a  town  regularly  built,  and  two  miles  in  cireumference ;  Bridge^ 
town  and  Newiomn^  and  the  village  or  town  of  Werken  ButL  The  fort  of 
£s8equibo  ia  rituated  70  British  miles  in  direct  distance  from  the  sea.  Up 
the  river,  immediately  below  the  confluence  of  the  Guiana  and  Essequibo 
rivers,  N.W.  of  the  Essequibo,  and  nigh  the  coast,  is  the  fort  of  New 
Middldmrg^  On  the  boundary  line  of  Spanish  Guiana,  and  nigh  the 
Oroonc^o,  is  the  fort  of  MorokOy  attacked  (but  without  success)  by  the 
Spaniards,  daring  the  late  war,  in  1798. 

Mutorical  Noiice,'2  Demerara,  originally  aettled  by  the  Dutch,  is  of 
later  growth  than  Berbice,  which  waa  made  a  colony  as  early  as  1626. 
But  the  progreas  of  Demerara  has  been  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  ita 
sister^ettlement,  especially  since  its  capture,  and  aubsequent  cession  to 
Great  Britain ;  and  it  is  now  divided  into  four  districts,  all  under  the  su* 
perintendenoe  of  British  planters.  Its  capture  by  the  British  took  place  in 
1796,  when  a  number  of  adventurers,  both  from  the  islands  and  Great 
Britain,  flocked  to  it.  Along  with  Essequibo,  it  was  rashly  and  foolishly 
restored  to  the  Dutch  in  1801,  after  several  millions  of  British  money  had 
been  expended,  both  by  British  planters  and  merchants,  in  improvements 
and  puichaaes.  Hus  cession  waa  a  very  serious  loss,  and  was  one  of  those 
articles  of  the  treaty  of  Amiena  which  occarioned  great  regret  and  discon- 
tent. They  were,  however,  retaken  in  1803,  and  secured  to  Britain  at 
the  peace  of  1814.  The  settlement  of  Essequibo,  immediately  adjoining 
Demerara  to  the  N.W.,  and  lying  alongst  the  banks  of  the  Essequibo,  is  a 
colony  of  much  later  date  than  Demerara,  its  settlement  being  begun  in 
1742,  since  which  it  has  advanced  with  repid  strides,  aad  is  now  of  equal 
value  and  importance  with  Demerara,  to  which  it  is  united. 

Indepknoent  Tribes.]  The  aboriginal  tribes  which  inhabit  this  part 
of  the  Guiana  coast  are  the  Arrowacs,  the  Accomaws,  the  Worrows,  and  the 
Caribbs.  The  last  inhabit  the  banks  and  valley  of  the  Guiana  river,  at  a 
considerable  dbtance  fri>m  the  coast  and  the  British  settlements.  The 
Arrowacs  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  progenitors  of  that  comparatively 
mild  and  peaceful  race  which  inhabited  the  larger  islands  of  Jamaica,  Cu- 
ba, and  Hispaniola,  at  the  time  of  Columbus's  first  voyage.  They  are 
cksaed  by  the  Spanish  writers  as  a  branch  of  the  Caribbs,  which  is  not  very 
probable,  as  they  are  neither  so  tall,  strong,  courageous,  nor  cruel,  as  that 
sanguinary  race.  They  are  seated  on  both  banks  of  the  Essequibo  and 
those  of  the  Upper  Demerara.  They  are  represented  both  by  Stedman 
and  Pinckard  as  comparatively  peaceiful  and  mild,  g^ven  to  great  cleanli- 
ness in  their  penons,  swift  of  foot,  and  excellent  marksmen,  but  lazy,  ca- 


^err/r  ^vw/CA. 


gS^  ^  oi  ao  cmiotity.    They  are  honect 


^f^gj^t  ^Sf^rm  with  the  tettlen,  except  when  pravoloed 
\  A'rv  ^  ^*'^f^  ^^  captires,  like  the  inhnmaii  Ceiihhs,  bitt 
^^"^ir  IVf  ^^^kif>^om§.   They  ere  meet  excellent  Bwimmera ;  bock 
iL»  t2i0a>  ^^^hf^^  exerdte  with  greet  ease  and  agility.    Sted- 
^Zgg  ptrfB^^^t^  employed,  and  represented  them  ai  totally  di£fereDt 
r^^^r  ^^ffOfti  whiA  he  had  teen.     The  Airowaca  are  siich  expert 
fiiffii^j^^  [loir  that  they  will  kill  a  macaw  or  a  pigeon  in  full  flight. 
gftpifft'^  ^^  ^  £gMqiiiho  and  Demerara  in  large  canoes,  upwards  of  40 
jjbef  ^^j^.  lliey  are  well  versed  in  the  medidnal  uses  of  herbs,  and  care 
iSi#^  '''if'Wsdies  with  tolerable  skill.   They  believe  in  a  Supreme  Brag, 
(^  ^^  jBfiiHor  evil  spirit  called  Yarvahoof.    Their  priests  are  called 
^'•^mnd  are  magicians  bearing  some  affinity  to  the  Paj^  of  the  Braanlian 
^^^^giiibss.^    T^  Indians  are  termed  Bucks  and  JBuckeens^   by   the 
Zjntfta;  the  former  appellation  being  applied  to  the  males,  and  the  latter 
^^  females.   The  .AiTowacs  wear  no  clothing,  except  a  band  tied  nmnd 
ibe  waist  and  bronght  between  the  legs  to  fiuten  before,  and  which  ia  used 
^th  by  men  and  women.     Some  who  have  visited  the  coloniste  have  it 
made  of  blue  cloth,  while  others  have  it  made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree. 
Sometimes,  instead  of  this  band,  the  women,  or  backeens,  use  a  amall 
tproQ,  abont  three  or  four  inches  square,  which  being  tied  round  the  waist, 
and  left  to  bang  loose  before,  serves  by  way  of  a  fig  leaf.     These  aprons 
they  call  ktpaif.    Among  those  who  have  associated  with  the  eolonisti^ 
the  kway  is  sometimes  made  of  small  beads  of  different  colours  ingeniously 
strung  on  threads  of  cotton,  or  of  the  silk  grass,  so  as  to  give  them  the 
appearance  of  being  woven  in  a  variety  of  figures.     This  is  used  as  high 
dress,  and  is  much  valued.     From  their  inactivity,  the  Indians  are  gene- 
rally corpulent,  which  gives  them  a  certain  smoothness  of  form  and  sui^Me, 
but  their  skins  have  not  the  velvet  softness  so  common  to  the  Negroes. 
Their  bodies  are  perfectly  free  from  hair.     Imagining  it  not  to  be  becom- 
ing to  have  any  hair,  except  on  the  head,  they  habitually  pull  it  off  from 
the  chin,  the  breast,  the  armpits,  and  other  parts.   Hie  general  smoothness 
thus  given  to  the  surface,  has  led  travellers,  ignorant  of  the  cause,  into  the 
mistake  of  considering  this  smoothness  of  skin  to  be  natural  to  them,  and 
hence  has  arisen  the  strange  opinion  prevalent  among  writers  of  a  certain 
class,  that  they  are  a  peculiar  spedes  of  human  beings,  and  of  a  different 
race  from  Europeans.     From  ^e  heat  of  the  cUmate,  and  the  facility  of 
procuring  food,  the  Indians  of  British  Guiana  are  remarkably  indolent. 
Labour,  simply  considered,  is  nowhere  a  natural  impulse ;  in  every  quarter 
of  the  habitable  globe,  its  great  incentive  is  necessity,  interest,  or  ambi- 
tion,— ^the  effect  of  our  real  or  imaginary  wants.     Among  these  natives  of 
the  woods,  labour  results  from  necessity  alone,  and  ceases  widi  the  imme- 
diate occasion  which  produced  it.     As  amongst  other  savage  tribes,  the 
men  are  very  arbitrary  and  despotic  towards  their  women.     Polygamy  is 
practised  among  them.     Each  man  takes  as  many  wives  as  he  can  con- 
veniently maintain.     All  the  domestic  labours  are  done  by  the  females ; 
and  in  their  wanderings  from  place  to  place,  they  are  nrnde  to  toil  under 

1  From  frequenUv  «eauig  psrtiea  of  Indiana  and  Negroes  standing  naked  togetber, 
Finckard  was  enabled  to  remark  a  striking  difference  in  their  figure.  The  Ncgroos 
hare  longer  necks  and  a  finer  fbll  of  the  shoulders.  The  chest  is  not  oo  fall  and  omik. 
Their  Umbs  are  not  so  stout,  bat  longer  and  thinner  in  pcofMNrtion  to  their  bsdy.  The 
form  of  the  Arrovrak  Indians  appears  close  and  compact,  while  that  of  the  Nogrom  is 
more  loose  and  slender,  and  more  indicative  of  tlie  heat  and  languor  of  dfmate.  Tlie 
pri^ecting  cnrvature  of  the  tibia,  or  leg,  so  eomaMo  to  the  AfricaiM.^oea  not  pravaU. 
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the  burden  of  wfasleTer  tbey  may  haye  to  tnuisport,  while  their  Imperioos 
lord  marches  on  nrnjesticaily  before  them,  and  nnencnmbered.  From  thia 
rigid  treatment  by  their  hosbands,  the  women  appear  reaenred  and  melan- 
choly. Tbey  commonly  sit  with  their  backs  towards  strangers,  and  remain 
profoundly  nlent  when  the  husbands  are  present.  In  their  absence,  they 
ahow  less  restraint,  and  seem  more  disposed  to  cheerfulness  and  yiraeity. 

The  following  account  from  Pinckard,  of  a  visit  paid  at  the  fort  of 
Berbice,  from  an  Indian  &mily,  as  it  exhibits  a  complete  view  of  their 
household  stock  and  internal  establishment,  is  worthy  of  being  transcribed. 
**  This  family  came  to  us  in  the  true  style  of  native  accommodation,  ex- 
bibiting  the  full  equipage  of  the  family  canoe,  and  formmg  a  scene  of  high 
interest  and  novelty.  Before  the  canoe  reached  the  fort,  we  observed  the 
long  black  hair  and  naked  skins  of  the  man,  his  two  wives,  and  several 
children,  who  were  all  seated  about  the  vessel  with  the  strictest  attention 
to  equipoise,  trimming  it  most  neatlv.  The  cargo  was  large ;  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  family,  was  loaded  with  cedar  and  other  kinds  of  wood,  for 
sale  or  barter.  On  the  top  of  the  cargo  appeared  a  ferocious  looking  ani- 
mal, setting  up  his  bristles  like  the  quills  of  a  porcupine.  It  was  a  species 
of  hog,  caught  in  the  forest,  and  hence  called  a  bush  hog.  A  small  monkey 
was  tiao  skipping  about  the  canoe.  At  one  side  sat  two  very  fine  parrots, 
and  on  the  odier  was  perohed  a  large  and  most  beautiful  mackaw,  exhibit- 
ing all  the  rich  splendours  of  his  gay  plumage.  On  the  canoe  arriving  at 
the  landing  place,  the  bow  and  arrows,  the  clay  cooking  vessel,  calabashes, 
hammocks,  and  crab  baskets,  were  all  brought  into  view ;  and  we  gazed 
on  the  whole  as  forming  a  very  complete  and  striking  specimen  of  origimd 
equipage  and  accommodation.  The  whole  fieunily — ^the  household  appara- 
tns---ihe  bow  and  arrows — ^the  canoe  and  paddles — the  hammocks — ^in 
short,  all  the  (urnitun  and  implements  for  cooking,  sleeping,  shooting, 
fishing,  and  travelling,  were  hero  moved  together  in  one  complete  body,  as 
to  ronder  it  indifierent  to  them  whether  they  should  return  to  the  home 
whence  they  came,  or  take  up  a  new  abode  in  any  other  part  of  the 
forest." 

Maroong,2     Besides  the  Indian  natives,  the  woods  at  the  back  of  the 
settlements  are  haunted  by  bush  negroes,  called  Maroons  in  the  West  In- 
dies.  These  are  runaway  and  revolted  negroes,  who  have  these  impervious 
forests  as  their  hiding  places,  from  whence  they  make  incursions  into  the 
settlements  for  the  sake  of  plunder  and  revenge,  committing  at  times 
dreadful  ravages,  so  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  form  a  regular  militia, 
and  to  have  some  military  constantly  ready  to  protect  the  settlements  from 
their  depredations,  and  to  explore  the  woods  and  find  out  their  haunts. 
From  their  numbers,  discipline,  and  perfect  acquaintance  with  every  part 
of  the  forest  in  the  vicinity,  it  has  hitherto  been  found  impossible  either  to 
expel  or  root  them  out.  Several  detachments  sent  out  against  them,  ignorant 
of  forest  warfare,  have  been  completely  cut  up.  It  is  impossible  to  state  their 
numbers ;  but  they  are  represented  as  bloodthirsty,  ferocious,  and  savage, 
and  have  at  different  times  threatened  the  total  destruction  of  the  colony, 
particularly  of  the  whites.     It  is  fortunate  for  the  colonists  that  the 
Arrowacs  are  their  friends,  and  detest  negroes.     As  they  are  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  most  concealed  recesses  of  the  forest,  and  are  possessed 
of  an  acuteness  of  vision,  smell,  and  hearing,  far  beyond  the  whites,  they 
have  been  of  material  service  in  enabling  them  to  trace  out  the  bush-ne- 
groes.    This  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  slave-system,  and  will  not  be 
removed  till  the  woods  be  cleared  by  increasing  cultivation,  and  an  ame- 
lioration of  the  condition  of  the  slaves. 
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Macoushi  Indians  and  fVouraU  Poison.^     In  the  wilds  of  Eaaeqiubo 
there  is  a  tribe  of  Indians  known  by  the  name  of  Macoushu  The  fVburak 
poison  is  nsed  by  all  the  South  American  savages,  betwixt  the  Amaaoa 
and  the  Oroonoqae ;  bat  the  Macoushi  Indians  mannfactmv  it  with  the 
greatest  skill,  and  of  the  greatest  strength.     A  vine  grows  in  the  fbiest 
called  Wonrali ;  and  from  this  rine,  together  with  a  good  deal  of  nonsense 
and  absurdity,  the  poison  is  prepared.     When  a  native  of  Macooahia  goes 
in  quest  of  feathered  g^me,  he  seldom  carries  his  bow  and  arrows.     It  is 
the  blow-pipe  he  then  uses.     The  reed  grows  to  an  amazing  length,  as  the 
part  the  bidians  use  is  from  10  to  11  feet  long,  and  no  tapering  can  be 
perceived,  one  end  being  as  thick  as  another ;  nor  is  there  the  aligfatest 
appearance  of  a  knot  or  joint.     The  end  which  is  applied  to  the  month  is 
tied  round  with  a  small  silk  grass  cord.     The  arrow  is  from  nine  to  ten 
inches  long ;  it  is  made  out  of  the  leaf  of  a  palm-tree,  and  pointed  aa  aharp 
as  a  needle :  about  an  inch  of  the  pointed  end  is  poisoned :  the  other  eod 
is  burnt  to  make  it  still  harder,  and  wild  cotton  is  put  round  it  for  an  inch 
and  a  half.     The  quiver  holds  from  5  to  600  arrows,  is  from  12  to  14 
inches  long,  and  in  shape  like  a  dice-box.   With  a  quiver  of  these  poisoned 
arrows  over  his  shoulder,  and  his  blow-pipe  in  his  hand,  tlie  Indian  stalks 
into  the  forest  in  quest  of  his  feathered  game.   These  generally  sit  high  up 
in  the  tall  and  tufted  trees,  but  still  are  not  out  of  the  Indian's  reach ;  for 
his  blow-pipe,  at  its  greatest  elevation,  will  send  an  arrow  three  hundred 
feet.     Silent  as  midnight  he  steals  under  them,  and  so  cautiously  does  he 
tread  the  ground,  that  the  fiallen  leaves  rustle  not  beneath  his  feet.     His 
ears  are  open  to  the  least  sound,  while  his  eye,  keen  as  that  of  the  lynx,  is 
employed  in  finding  out  the  game  in  the  thickest  shade.   Often  he  imitates 
their  cry,  and  decoys  them  from  tree  to  tree,  till  they  are  within  range  of 
his  tube.     Then  taking  a  poisoned  arrow  from  his  quiver,  he  puts  it  in  the 
blow-pipe,  and  collects  his  breath  for  the  fatal  pufil     About  two  feet  from 
the  end  through  which  he  blows,  there  are  fastened  two  teeth  of  the  aconri, 
and  these  serve  him  for  a  sight.     Silejit  and  swift  the  arrow  flies,  and  sel- 
dom fails  to  pierce  the  object  at  which  it  is  sent.   Sometimes  the  wounded 
bird  remains  in  the  same  tree  where  it  was  shot,  but  in  three  minutes  falls 
down  at  the  Indian's  feet.     Should  he  take  wing,  his  flight  is  of  short  du- 
ration, and  the  Indian,  following  in  the  direction  he  has  gone,  is  sure  to 
find  him  dead.     It  is  natural  to  imagine  that,  when  a  slight  wound  only  is 
inflicted,  the  game  will  make  its  escape.     Far  otherwise ;  the  wonrali  poi- 
son instantaneously  mixes  with  blood  or  water,  so  that  if  you  wet  your 
finger,  and  dash  it  along  the  poisoned  arrow  in  the  quickest  manner  possi- 
ble, you  are  sure  to  carry  off  some  of  the  poison.     Though  three  minutes 
generally  elapse  before  the  convulsions  come  on  in  the  wounded  bird,  still 
a  stupor  evidently  takes  place  sooner,  and  this  stupor  manifests  itself  by 
an  apparent  unwillingness  in  the  bird  to  move.     The  flesh  of  the  game  is 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  injured  by  the  poison ;  nor  does  it  iqipear  to  be 
corrupted  sooner  than  that  killed  by  the  gun  or  knife.     For  the  larger  ani- 
mals, an  arrow  with  a  poisoned  spike  is  used.     Thus  armed,  says  Water- 
touj  with  deadly  poison,  and  hungry  as  the  hysena,  he  ranges  through  the 
forest  in  quest  of  the  wild  beasts'  track.     No  hound  can  act  a  surer  part. 
Without  clothes  to  fetter  him,  or  shoes  to  bind  bis  feet,  he  observes  the 
footsteps    of  the  game,  where  a   European  eye  could  not  discern  the 
smallest  vestige.     He  pursues  it  through  all  its  turns  and  windings,  with 
astonishing  perseverance,  and  success  generally  crowns  his  efforts.     The 
animal,  after  receiving  the  poisoned  arrow,  seldom  retreats  200  paces  be- 
fore it  drops. 
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TradUums  Concerning  El  Dorado,'^  "  The  state  of  ignoruice  and  bar- 
barism in  which  Europeans  found  different  tribes,  has  made  some  regard 
as  fabulous,'*  says  Malte  Bran,  *<  the  traditions  concerning  the  existence 
of  a  country  abounding  in  gold,  and  situated  in  the  interior  of  Guiana. 
Many  Spanish  and  English  adventurers  attempted  to  visit  this  new  region 
and  its  o^sital.  El  Dorado  and  Manoa.  It  was  even  affirmed  that  there 
were  in  Manoa  temples  and  palaces  covered  with  gold.  A  German  knight, 
Philip  de  Hutten,  set  out,  about  the  year  1541,  with  a  small  band  of 
Spaniards  from  Caro  on  the  coast  of  Caraccas.  He  came  within  sight  of 
a  town  inhabited  by  the  Omegas,  the  roofs  shone  as  if  they  had  been  over- 
laid with  gold  ;  but  the  land  was  so  ill  cultivated  that  his  men  had  diffi- 
culty in  obtaaing  provisions.  The  bold  knight  being  defeated  by  the 
Omegas  determined  to  return  against  them  with  a  greater  force ;  but  he 
penshed  by  the  hands  of  an  assassin,  while  he  was  preparing  to  carry  bis 
project  into  effect.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  enthusiastic  German 
may  have  mistaken  rocks  of  talc  for  roofs  of  gold,  and  the  Omegas  may 
have  been  confounded  with  the  Omaguas,  a  warlike  people  on  the  banks 
of  the  Amazons,  who  have  made  some  progress  in  civilization.  The  Pe- 
ruvian missionaries  tell  us  that  Manoa  is  a  small  town  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ucayal.  Should  it  however  be  thought  unlikely  that  Philip  de  Hutten 
ever  penetrated  into  the  country  of  the  Omaguas,  the  story  might  be  ex- 
plained independently  of  this  objection.  The  Indians  of  Guiana  may  have 
had  some  obscure  notions  concerning  the  empire  of  the  Incas,  their  lake 
Titicaca,  their  temples  and  palaces  adorned  with  gold.  The  exaggerated 
and  erroneous  accounts  which  the  German  received,  might  have  misled  the 
Spaniards  and  induced  them  to  go  in  quest  of  a  region  which  they  already 
possessed.  At  all  events,  few  of  the  minerals  hitherto  observed  in  Guiana 
are  metalliferous,  and  there  is  not  much  reason  to  believe  that  El  Dorado 
will  ever  be  found  in  the  interior  of  that  country." 
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**  There  is  a  group  of  islands,"  says  Malte  Bran, ''  in  the  form  of  an  arch 
between  the  two  continents  of  America.  Those  opposite  the  American 
coast  were  first  called  Antilles,  and  that  name  has  been  since  applied  to 
the  whole  of  them.  *  Dicuntur  Aniilas  Americas^  quasi  ante  insulas  Ame- 
ricct,  nempe  ante  insulas  sinus  Mexicanu*  They  hare  been  vaguely  deno- 
minated the  fVest  Indies,  from  the  term  India  originally  given  to  America 
by  Columbus.  That  illustrious  navigator  planned  his  voyage  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  finding  a  western  passage  to  India  shorter  and  less  tedious 
than  that  by  the  coast  of  Africa.  This  undertaking  might  have  been  ac- 
complished had  the  geography  of  the  ancients,  on  which  it  was  founded, 
been  correct ;  hut  although  the  discovery  of  the  Pacific  ocean  detected  the 
fidlacy  of  Golumbus,  the  islands  still  retained  their  ancient  name.  To 
obviate  this  error,  and  to  express  our  gratitude  to  that  great  roan,  these 
islands  have  of  late  years  been  called  the  Columbian  Archipelago.  They 
extend  from  the  gulf  of  Florida  to  that  of  Venezuela,  and  are  divided  into 
the  greater  and  the  less, — Cuha,  Jamaica,  St  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico  are 
called  the  Great  Antilles.  The  English,  the  French  and  the  Spaniards  have 
affixed  different  meanings  to  the  terms  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands. 
It  is  evident  that  the  acceptation  of  this  nautical  phrase  must  depend  on 
the  position  of  the  navigator,  and  on  the  tract  which  he  proposes  to 
follow. 

Caribbean  Sea.^  ^*  That  part  of  the  ocean  between  these  islands,  South 
America  and  the  coasts  of  Mosquitos,  Costa  Rica  and  Darien,  is  called  the 
Caribbean  sea.  It  is  navigated  by  trading  vessels  from  most  nations  in 
Europe,  and  is  remarkable  on  account  of  several  phenomena.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  effect  of  a  gentle  motion  impressed  on  the  ocean  by  the  equa- 
torial currents  from  E.  to  W.,  and  impelled  towards  the  American  conti- 
nent through  the  openings  in  the  chain  of  the  Less  Antilles.  This  uniform 
movement  is  not  accompanied  with  much  danger  from  the  Canary  islands 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Oronoco.  The  ocean  in  these  latitudes  is  so  calm 
and  so  seldom  subject  to  storms  that  the  Spaniards  have  given  it  the  name 
of  the  lAdies*  sea.  It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined,  that  the  motion 
is  less  rapid,  because  the  waters  are  not  agitated ;  Uie  course  of  vessels  is 
accelerated  between  the  Canaries  and  South  America,— -a  direct  passage 
is  rendered  impracticable  from  Carthagena  to  Cumana,  and  from  Trinidad 
to  Cayenne." 
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These  ialands  may  be  said,  in  general  terms,  to  ran  in  a  S.E.  dixectkm 
from  the  coast  of  Florida,  to  the  N.E.  part  of  South  America,  forming  a 
sort  of  interrapted  barrier  to  the  golf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  sea. 
In  other  words,  they  describe  nearly  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram,  of 
which  the  sides  are  the  59^  and  86**  of  W.  long.,  and  the  10**  and  20*  of  N. 
lat. ;  bnt  this  diagonal,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  is  of  rery  variable  breadth ; 
and  there  are  several  smaller  islands  in  different  parts  of  the  neighbouring 
coasts  which  cannot  be  referred  to  it.^ 

Although,  as  already  observed,  these  islands  have  received  different 
names,  which  have  been  applied  to  them  either  considered  in  one  assem- 
blage, or  as  subdivided  into  particular  groupes,  according  to  their  geogra- 
phical position,  or  some  other  principle  of  arrangement,  yet  as  the  common 
term  fVesi  Indies,  though  not  indeed  strictly  proper,  is  abundantly  exten- 
sive in  signification  to  comprehend  all  the  islands  we  shall  describe,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  discordant  sentiments  of  different  writers  in  the 
application  of  the  mmor  designations,  we  shall  adopt  it,  and  follow  an 
arrangement  partaking  both  of  a  political  and  a  natural  cast,— «o  far,  in  the 
lifter  case  at  least,  as  relates  to  locality  and  position ;  and  to  avoid  unne- 
cessary repetition,  we  shall  embrace  under  our  account  of.  the  principal 
islands,  a  variety  of  interesting  information  which  applies  with  few  excep- 
tions— and  these  we  shall  state — to  all  the  other  islands.  Cuba^  Si  Do^ 
mingOy  and  Jamaica,  will  therefore  form  prominent  features  in  the  present 
article. 

Coasts^  SfC^  The  coasts  of  the  Antilles  are  in  general  ragged  and  highly 
elevated ;  where  low  they  are  bounded  by  thick  swampy  forests.  In  the  former 
case  the  adjacent  sea  is  open  and  of  a  great  depth,  so  that  an  anchorage  is 
practicable  only  very  close  to  the  shore,  above  a  bottom  of  black  sand  or 
rock ;  in  the  latter  the  soundings  show  a  muddy  bottom,  and  the  coral 
reels  compel  ships  to  keep  off  the  shore.  This  observation  holds  equally 
true  of  all  the  archipelago  of  the  Antilles.  The  volcanoes  to  which  these 
isles  owe  their  origin,  open  their  mouths  chiefly  towards  the  west,  which 
side  is  rugged,  and  displays  all  the  disorder  incident  to  volcanic  regions* 
Ferouse  was  the  first  to  remark  the  identity  of  their  configuration  with  those 
of  the  coasts  of  the  American  archipelago.  When  one  examines  the  long 
chain  oi  volcanic  islands  of  this  archipelago,  he  will  be  at  no  loss  to 
observe  that  their  vast  bays  and  ports  ai-e  usually  situated  between  two 
volcanoes.  Such  is  the  superb  bay  of  Port  Royal  at  Martinique,  of  Marino, 
of  Kingston  in  Jamaica,  and  of  Saint  Christophe.  There  are  some  excep- 
tions to  this  rule  however.  A  grand  lagoon  now  occupies  the  place  of  a 
bay  which  certainly  anciently  existed  in  Uie  mouth  of  the  Gnaturani  valley. 
At  Martinique  the  alluvial  plains  formed  in  the  bay  and  basin  of  Port 
Koyal,  at  the  embochure  of  the  Monsieur  river,  and  of  those  of  the  Aca- 
jou, Uie  Jambette  Lamentio,  Lezard,  Manche,  and  Sal6e,  announce  by 
their  rapid  progress  that  in  a  few  ages  they  will  exhibit  the  effects  observed 
at  Trinidad,  of  closing  up  all  access  from  the  sea  into  these  rivers.  The 
great  isolated  rocks  which  shoot  up  in  the  sea  at  various  distances  around 
the  Antilles,  with  a  bold  and  picturesque  aspect,  have  been  formed  by 
sub-marine  volcanoes.     The  most  remarkable  are  at  Saint  Lucia,  le  Gros- 

1  In  geography,  we  may  notice,  it  It  often  conyenient  for  the  aesistance  of  the  Ima- 
gination and  memory,  to  start  a  strong  idea  of  the  relationa  ot  pboei,  though  a  very 
aoenrsts  examination  might  forhid  its  preoiae  adoption. 


,-;^^V.?S»t'M  to  the  «efc     I« 
■^^^'^^  below  1200  to«ei^  aor 
.'^^^■^^"^^  aad  their  volume  of  water 
__    r^^^V^""!!  prodnCes  BnimmeDseerxpo- 
^^,'.'<^^5^^i««OT,  and  then  the  nin  iwvU  the 
^^l^^^^jj/wing  giee;  the  deoKvity  of  tbeae  tor- 
r?^  'i'^'I^i*  rapidity,  it  ia  6  or  9  ioches  per  tme 


^        y^  >^^«>^^V''°*<^^'"'P*-    From  bBTometrinl  obeer- 
^^J^^'ifCiMnaTrio  in  MarUniqne 


f^^^ii^  rapidity,  i 
^^  jf^Vi  (/Gnedslonpe. 
'^'i^iJ^>'^C»MnaTrio  in  MarUniqne  must  1; 

^^'^^M  (•»<»■    At  all  other  times  hot  when  BwoDen 
-^■^  -•'^■''    -■  be  peaaed  s(  the  fords,  and  nnnetiroee  al- 
es of  lavs  with  which  their  bed  i«  Mrewa. 
I  which  are  navigable  are  thnee  which  mii^te 
"  Thf  ^  ^B  Sal^  and  Lamentine  of  Mnliniqne ; 

\^\yi  hich  may  be  mounted  fi  le^nea  frotn  ita  eni- 

£0^  Tbe  action  of  the  nnmeroiu  clonds  gatfaend 

til,  if  the  volcanic  isles  produces  an  iratDenM 

f,'  runt  in  Guadalonpe,  the  prindpal,  to  man 

.  ^  ,„-       .  lescend  from  six  volcimic  points.     The  laka 

^^  tgifi  ■"  ^  most  of  the  isles  of  the  arcbipelsigo  n«  the  vestiges 
i5  ^^i*rs,  or  are  contfttned  between  two  projected  basaltic  canetita. 
j^^fi  ease  they  occapy  the  conical  or  pyismidal  summit  <A  the 
M^0ti  pra^entiog  an  elliptical  basin.     In  tbe  second  their  encdscture 
^t^r\ZilmT  polygon.     They  dischsi^e  themselves  plentifully  by  subter- 
^^  ^  well  as  other  fissures.     In  GnadBloupe  we  find  the  Grcnd- 
^•^(be  Etang-Zombi,  and  the  Amde-piqne.    At  Martinique  thete  are 
^'^^  on  the  Hummit  of  mount  Fel6e,  an  ancient  crater,  the  other  at 
^{aoi  of  the  point  Carbel.      At  Dominica,  S  leagues  from  Roseau,  then 
r*^  extentive  lake  oa  the  summit  of  a  very',high  volcanic  hill,  which  gives 
^^  to  several  riven ;  there  is  also  a  large  pond  in  Grenada.     The 
gfodg  found  ia  tbe  southem  parts  of  these    islands   have   neither   the 
^e  aspect  nor  origin  as  those  above  mentioned.     They  are  of  a  vast 
depth,  comronnicBting  generally  with  the  sea;  and  are  called  aalt-pits, 
for  the  heat  of  the  ann  forme  naturally  in  them  muriate  of  soda  by  eva- 
poration. 

Vegetation  and  Cfimafe.]  The  atmosphere  of  the  Antilles  reaemblea 
tbe  Afiican  in  its  constitution  more  than  the  European.  Hencei  while 
European  prodnctions  here  degenerate,  those  of  Africa  attain  eingnlar 
luxuriance.  Tbe  sugar-canes  which  now  cover  those  islands  came  origimlly 
from  one  of  tbe  African  islands, — the  coffee  from  Arabia, — part  of  their  ali- 
mentary plants  from  the  coast  of  Guinea, — and  tbe  finest  grapes  of  their  sa- 
vannahs, and  flowers  of  their  gardens  from  tbe  same  soiuce.  Their  dates  are 
those  of  Atlas,  and  from  Senegal  were  transplanted  those  tamarinds  wbnsa 
thick  shade  suffocate  the  American  trees  with  which  they  are  surronnded. 
Their  numerons  race  of  Negroes  too,  originally  brought  from  Africa,  have 
usurped  the  place  of  the  Aborigines.  "  Trees  similar  to  those  that  we 
have  admired  in  other  tropical  couutriee,"  Mya  Malle  Bruu,  "  grow  ia 
equal  luxuriance  on  theae  islands.     The  banana — which  in  its  full  growth 
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^  ^uster  of  trees,  is  at  first  weak,  and  requres  die  support  of 

p  lant.     A  canoe  made  from  a  single  tnmk  of  the  wild 

en  known  to  contain  a  hundred  perM>ns,  and  the  leaf  of 
jf  palm-tree  affords  a  shade  to  five  or  six  men.     The 
1^  or  moantain-cahbage  grows  to  the  extraordinary  height  of 

%  .ad  its  rerdant  summit  is  shaken  by  the  lightest  hnne*    Many 

^isnCations  are  enclosed  by  rows  of  Campeachy  and  Brasilian  trees ; 
corah  is  as  much  prized  for  its  thick  shade  as  for  its  excellent  fruit, 
«aid  the  fibrous  bark  of  the  great  cecropia  is  converted  into  strong  cordage. 
The  trees  roost  valuable  on  account  of  their  timber,  are  the  tamarind,  the 
cedar,  the  Spanish  mountain-ash,  the  iron-tree  and  the  lavrus  chhroxiflon 
which  is  wdl  adapted  for  the  construction  of  mills.  The  dwellings  of  the 
settleTS  are  shaded  by  orange,  lemon,  and  pomegranate  trees,  that  fill  the 
air  with  the  perfume  of  their  flowers,  while  their  branches  are  loaded  with 
fruit.  The  apple,  the  peach,  and  the  grape  ripen  in  the  mountains.  The- 
date,  the  sttpata^  and  sapoiUla,  the  maminee,  several  oriental  fruits,  die 
rose-apple,  the  guava^  the  mmnga^  and  different  species  of  spondias  and 
anfwnas  grow  on  the  sultry  plains.  Botanists  have  observed  on  the  wide 
savannas,  the  Serpidhtm  Vtrginerue^  the  Ocytdum  Americanum,  the  Cleomis 
pentaphfUoiif  and  the  Turnera  pumcea.  The  coasts  are  shaded  by 
phyleria  and  every  species  of  acada,  particularly  the  Fsmese  which  is  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers.  Opuntias  and  torch  thistles  cover 
tbe  sides  of  the  momes  or  precipices,  and  the  vine  tree  grows  on  the  rocks 
in  the  nei^bourhood  of  the  shore.  The  woods  abound  in  lianes,  whose 
branches,  entwined  round  the  trees,  form  sometimes  verdant  galleries  or 
canopies  of  flowers.  SUices  arborescerUes  grow  to  a  great  height,  and  soon 
flOTive  at  maturity ;  the  polypodium  arboreum,  which  belongs  to  this  class, 
may  be  mistaken  at  a  distance  for  the  palm-tree  on  account  of  its  lofty 
trunk  and  the  broad  leaves  on  its  summit.  Lignum  viiagy  Wintera' 
canda.  Cinchona  Caribbean  and  other  medicinal  phmts  are  imported  into 
Europe." 

The  Sugar  Cane.']  Sugar  is  the  great  staple  commodity  of  the  West 
Indies.  To  this  day,  it  is  not  exactly  known  what  country  the  sugar-cane 
was  originally  imp<»ted  from ;  however,  it  is  generally  believed,  that  it 
csmie  from  the  Esot  Indies.  Either  in  the  12th  or  ISth  century,  it  was 
transplanted  into  Sicily ;  from  thence  it  was  taken  to  the  island  of  Madeira, 
then  recently  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  where  it  was  propagated,  and 
the  product  was  very  successful.  About  the  same  time,  the  Spaniards  in- 
troduced the  cane  into  the  Canary  islands.  Attempts  were  made  to  plant 
it  in  iVovence,  but  they  did  not  sncc^d.  In  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  France  had  no  sugar  but  what  came  from  Madeira  and  the  Cana- 
ries, but  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  the  English  had  monopolized  this 
article  of  trade,  and  all  the  north  of  France  was  in  general  supplied  with 
sugar  from  England.  From  the  Canary  islands,  the  cane  was  conveyed 
to  the  American  continent  and  islands,  and  afterwards  to  Madagascar,  to 
the  coasts  of  Coromandel  and  Malabar,  to  Ceylon  and  Manilla,  and,  at 
length,  even  to  Otaheite.  The  sugar-cane  is  propagated  by  grains  or  seed. 
Thm  are  several  varieties  of  this  plant ;  one  of  these  is  white,  with  a  thin 
bark,  and  knots,  at  spaces  five  fingers  in  length ;  it  is  very  productive  both 
of  juice  and  sugar.  A  second  species  is  of  a  reddish  colour ;  its  knots  lie 
nearer  together ;  the  bark  is  bard,  and  the  product  of  sugar  less  consider- 
ate, but  sweeter.    In  a  third  species,  the  stalk  is  not  above  an  indi  thick  ; 
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the  bark  is  thin^  the  flatings  are  green,  the  knots  very  distant.     This  last 
has  a  Tory  sweet  taste>  and  yields  a  very  great  quantity  of  sngar.     All  tk 
three  grow  ripe  in  nine  or  ten  months'  time. 

The  winter-seaaon  is  the  great  vegetating  season  in  the  West  Indisn 
islands.  The  sap  then  circulates  with  activity  and  eneigy,— 4he  trees  are 
almost  at  the  same  instant  covered  with  flowers  and  fmit, — ^the  whole  snr* 
face  teems  with  animal  life ;  mosses  and  lichens  cover  the  walls,  stramoni- 
urns  of  gigantic  size  and  purple  euphorbium  spring  up  in  the  unfrequented 
paths,  and  gigantic  agaves  in  the  interior  of  habited  apartments.  This  hu- 
midity M.  de  Jonnes  attributes,  Ist,  to  the  situation  of  the  islands 
in  the  midst  of  a  vast  body  of  water,  the  daily  evaporaUon  from  which 
amounts  to  more  than  33  millions  of  tons  of  water  for  a  degree  square ; 
fid,  to  the  proximity  of  the  different  islands  of  the  archipelago  which  form 
a  diain  of  200  leagues,  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  right  angle,  the  direction 
of  which  is  towards  the  prevailing  winds ;  Sd,  to  the  mineralogical  mass  of 
these  islands,  which  exercises  a  superior  influence  on  the  atmosphere  to 
such  insulated  solitary  islands  as  Saint  Helena,  Ascension,  or  the  isle  of 
Paquas ;  4M,  to  the  conflict  between  opposing  cnrrents  of  wind  during 
the  winter-season  ;  5M,  to  the  elevation  of  the  mountains,  which  rise  SCO 
or  400  toises  into  the  region  of  the  clouds,  which  hang  during  the  rainy 
season  at  lees  than  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  beginning  from 
the  14th  parallel ;  and,  6M,  to  the  conic  or  pyramidal  form  of  the  moun- 
tains, which  sensibly  augments  their  action  on  the  electric  clouds.  The 
north  wind  blows  here  from  November  to  February,  and  sometimes  lowers 
the  mercury  of  the  thermometer  to  IS""  of  Reaumur,  or  69*  of  Fahren- 
heit, and  the  needle  of  the  hygrometer  to  between  60*  or  70*.  Its  pre- 
valence is  marked  by  epidemic  rhenmatism  and  catarrhic  affections.  The 
south  wind  is  warm  and  humid,  it  blows  from  July  to  October,  but  with 
less  force  and  continuity  than  that  of  the  north  and  east.  It  raises  the 
thermometer  to  28*  of  Reaumur  and  95*  of  Fahrenheit.  Its  influence  is 
dangerous  and  malignant;  to  it  is  attributable  the  exhalation  from  the 
marshes  of  Saint  Lucia,  and  the  elevation  of  the  waters  of  the  Oronooo, 
(Or^noque)  which  rise  to  the  height  of  39  or  41  feet,  and  inundate  the 
country  200  leagues  east  to  west.  The  east  wind  prevuls  in  March,  April, 
May,  and  June,  resembling  a  good  deal  the  north,  to  which  quarter  it 
generally  more  or  less  inclines  ;  it  is  not  so  dry  or  warm,  for  in  traversing 
the  Atlantic  it  loses  before  reaching  the  Antilles  a  part  of  the  heat  it  ac- 
quired in  passing  over  the  African  deserts.  During  its  continuance  the 
climate  is  highly  flivourable  to  Creoles  and  Europeans.  The  west  wind  is 
the  severest  of  ail,  and  inclines  more  to  the  north  than  south.  The  seasons, 
however,  alter  with  the  winds,  and  are  strictly  confinable  to  two, — the  dry 
season,  from  November  to  April,  passing  from  south  to  east, — ^the  wet,  from 
May  to  October,  passing  from  east  to  south. 

Animals.']  "  It  has  been  observed  by  travellers,"  says  Malte  Brun, 
**  that  most  of  the  wild  animals  indigenous  to  the  West  Indies  are  of  a 
small  size,  as  the  VespertUio  molussus,  the  Viverra  caudivolintla,  and  the 
Mus  pilorideg.  Lizards  and  different  sorts  of  serpents  are  not  uncommon ; 
but  the  greater  number  of  them  are  harmless,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Martinique  and  St  Lucia,  no  scorpions  are  to  be  found  in  the  Less  Antil- 
les. This  noxious  reptile  is  frequently  observed  in  Porto  Rico,  and  it  ex- 
ists probably  in  all  the  larger  islands.  The  cayman  haunts  the  stagnant 
waters,  and  Negroes  are  sometimes  exposed  to  its  murderous  bite.     The 
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parrot  and  its  Tarioua  species  from  the  macaw  to  the  parroqnet  frequent 
the  forests ;  aquatic  hirds  in  nnnumbered  flocks  enliven  the  shores.  The 
coHtbry  or  hnmming-bird  is  the  sportive  inhabitant  of  these  warm  climes  ; 
it  seldom  remains  long  in  the  same  place,  but  is  seen  for  a  moment  on  the 
blossoms  of  the  orange  or  lime-tree,  and  displays  in  its  golden  pin  mage  the 
brightest  tints  of  the  emerald  and  the  mby." 

Popuiatum.']     The  following  is  Humboldt's  estimate  of  the  population 
of  the  West  Indian  islands  at  tibe  end  of  the  year  1823 : 

1.  BiimsH  AvTiLLSfl      ......      776,500  686,800 

JavuLiea 408,000  848,000 

BarlMdoM        .......      lOaOOO  79,000 

AntiffOB      .......              40,000  31,000 

St  CbrHtopher'B,  or  St  Kitt's             ....        88,090  19,600 

Nevi«           .......              11,000  9,600 

Grenada 89,000  86,000 

8t  Vincent**  and  Grenadine**        ....             88,000  84,000 

Dominica 80,000  16,000 

Mont  Serrat           ......               8,000  6^600 

The  British  Virgin  Iilande,  Aneguda,  Virgin,  Gorda,  and 

Tortola          .......          8,600  6,000 

Tobago 16,000  14,000 

Angnilla  and  Barbada 8,600  1,800 

Trinidad                 41,600  83,600 

St  liude 17,000  13,000 

Bahama  Idande      ......             16,600  11,000 

Bermuda  lalanda         ......        14,600  6,000 

II.  Haiti,  FaxKCH  and  Spakiih  1       ....  880,000 

III.  SpAHxen  Aktxlum       ......      94^000  881,400 

Cnba 700,000  866,000 

Porto  Rico 886,000  86,000 

Mai^ta 18,000  400 

IV.  FacNCH  AvTiLLst 819,000  178,000 

Guadalonpe  and  its  dependencies,  Marie  Galante,  Deeeada, 

and  part  of  St  Martin 180,000  100,000 

Martinione 99,000  78,000 

V.  Dutch,  Daviih,  and  Swkduh  Antillks                                      84,600  61^00 

StEuBtaUaandSaba 18,000  18,000 

St  Martin** 6,000  4,000 

Curacoa            .......        11,000  6,600 

St  Croix 88,000  87,000 

St  Thomas       .......          7,000  6,600 

St  John 8,600  8,300 

St  Bartholomew         ...                                           8,000  4,000 


1  Now  indepeadent 


CHAP.  I.— BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

A  VALUABLE  little  work  contaming  a  great  variety  of  statistical  details, 
publiahed  by  Mr  Marshall  of  London,  and  entitled,  *  Statistical  Illnstrations 
of  the  British  Empire,'  gives  the  following  account  of  the  territorial  extent, 
imports  into  England,  and  slave  population  of  the  British  colonial  posses* 
ttons  m  the  West  Indies  and  South  America  in  182S :— 
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COLOKIES. 


1  J«iniifla    ■    .     . 
8  Onnerarft,  S.Am. 
8  BarbadoM    .     . 
4  Grenada    .     .    . 
6  St  Vincanto      . 

6  Trinidad  .    .     . 

7  Antigua       .     . 

8  Tobago      .     .     . 

9  8t  Kltti       .     . 

10  St  Lucia  .    .    • 

11  Barbloe,  8.  Amer. 

12  NeTii       .     .     . 

13  Dominica      .    • 
H  Monterrat  .     . 

15  Tortola     .    •    . 

16  Bermudaa    .    . 

17  Bahamas  .    .    • 


Territorial 
Exteatin 

Stat  Acre* 


i,060»000 

1^000.000 

239,000 

287,000 

279,000 

2,880,000 

250,000 

204,000 

38,400 

203,000 

1,500,000 

200,000 

230,000 

11,000 

80,000 

30,000 

500,000 


Tot.  Britiih  Colonies  11,957,400 
From  Do.  indirect. 
-X  St  Thomas  .    . 
Sa  #  St  Domingo  . 
*g  >-Cuba 
^  \  Colombia 
*^JBrazU      .    .   ^ 
BaiTiSH  Ikdia  .    3 


20,000 
19,000,000 
28,000,000 

yastbut 
undefined 


Total  import  of  Sugar  and  Coffee 

into  Great  Britain 
do.  in  addition  do.  do.  into  Ireland 


Prodactioni  Imported  from  into 
QasAT  Britain,  in  1823. 
Cwt».  of  GaOmu 

Sugar.        Coffee.       of  Rum. 


1,417,758 

607,870 

314,630 

247,369 

232,577 

186,891 

135,466 

113,015 

76,181 

62,148 

56,000 

44,283 

89,013 

24,466 

21,563 

3,415 

986 


8,583,660 
15,296 


122,170 

71,438 
219,580 


169,784 
54,147 
S36 
368 
68 
2,953 
none 
Do. 
Do. 
3,352 
18,537 
none 
17,186 
none 
Do. 
769 
120 


2,951,110 

941,194 

351 

801,866 

80.439 

8,586 

28,241 

809,829 

42,944 

4,807 

74.221 

16,ft84 

14,310 

42,943 

16,168 

218 

none 


Number  of  Sa' 


Male.     Female. 


170,466 

43,227 

36,733 

12,355 

12,007 

13,155 

14,454 

6,9.'ie 

9,505 

6,297 

13,007 

4,583 

7,919 

8,032 

2,975 

2,505 

6,529 


171,916 

34,140 

41,612 

13,231 

12,246 

10,862 

16,581 

7363 

10312 

7,497 

l(VS4e 

4^676 

8,636 

8,4178 

3,465 

2,671 

6,879 


77,376 
73.S46 


2a^A37| 


14314 

19,817 

13,794 

23,^S6[ 
9,961 

16354 
6305 
6,400 
5,176 

10306 


4^012,144 
190309 


267,464  4.833,844  863,701  368308 1728,509 
4,628       30,937 
7,250 

44,482  \  The  power  of  productiaii  in  these 

24,057  f     territories  is  unlimited ;  oon- 

3,604  r    siderabls  quantities  go  direct  to 

12,467  J      Europe  on  Britisfa,as  well  as  OQ 

36,734       general  account.  From  the  17 

-  Brit.  Colonies  about  1 6300,000 

lb.  of  Cotton  Wool,2,000,000  ibw 

400,626       of  Pimento^  and  vartons  other 

17,223        articles  are  also  imported. 


I.  Jamaica.]  Jamaica  lies  about  100  miles  to  the  S.  of  Cuba,  and  is  the 
third  in  size  of  the  West  Indian  islands,  being  inferior  only  to  Caba  and 
St  Domingo.  Its  extreme  length  seems  to  be  about  160  miles,  and  its 
breadth  60 ;  but  according  to  some  accounts,  its  length  is  only  120  miles, 
and  its  breadth  42,— -while  others  state  its  dimensions  higher,— and  Mr 
Edwards  makes  its  length  150,  and  breadth  40  miles.  The  latitude  of 
Kingston,  the  principal  town,  is  18"*  N.  ;.that  of  Morant  Point  East,  is  17* 
56\  and  its  long.  76''  5'  W. ;  the  latitude  of  South  Nigril  Point  is  18* 
l&f  and  its  long.  78*  32'.  Jamaica  has  on  the  £.  the  island  of  St  Do- 
mingo, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  channel  called  by  British  seamen 
the  Windward  Passage ;  Cuba  on  the  N. ;  the  bay  of  Honduras  on  the 
W. ;  and  Carthagena  on  the  S. 

Physical  Aspect.']  Traversed  by  mountains  In  different  directions,  but 
particularly  from  £•  to  W^— plentifully  watered  by  an  immensity  of  small 
rivers  and  streams  issuing  from  the  high  lands — beautifully  adorned  with 
many  species  of  trees-— and  enjoying  a  climate  more  temperate  and  agree- 
able than  its  geographical  position  would  indicate — ^tliis  island  undoubtedly 
merits  distinctimi  as  one  of  the  finest  West  Indian  countries*  Its  general 
appearance  diffsrd  from  most  parts  of  Europe ;  and  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  the  isUmd  differ  also  as  widely  from  each  other.  On  the  north 
shore,  the  country  rises  into  hills  more  remarkable  for  beauty  than  for 
boldness,  having  a  gentle  acclivity,  and  being  interspersed  with  vales  and 
romantic  scenery,  but  rarely  broken  abruptly  or  disfigured  with  craggy 
projections;  their  tops  are  nicely  rounded,  and  covered  with  groves  of 
pimento,  whose  fine  deep  tints  are  charmingly  enlivened  by  the  verdure  of 
the  turf,  seen  in  a  thousand  openings  beneath ;  and  the  effect  is  still  fo- 
ther  heightened  by  the  profusion  of  streams  which  pour  from  every  valley. 
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and  which  freqnnitly  project  themselves  from  the  overcharging  rocks  into' 
the  ocean.   At  a  greater  distance  inland,  and  overstepping  these  picturesque 
appearances,  the  hind  rises  towards  the  centre  of  the  island,  displaying  a 
still  greater  pr9fiision  of  wood,  till  the  hills  at  the  extremity  of  the  scene, 
becoming  fainter  and  fainter,  lose  themselves  in  the  clouds.   The  character 
of  the  southern  side,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  of  grandeur  and  sublimity. 
**  When  I  first  approached  this  side  of  the  bland  by  sea,"  says  Mr  Ed- 
wards, in  his  poetic  language,  *'  and  beheld  from  afar  such  of  the  stupen- 
dous and  soaring  ridges  of  the  Blue  Mountains  as  the  clouds  here  and 
there  disclosed,  the  imagination  (forming  an  indistinct  but  awful  idea  of 
what  was  concealed,  by  what  was  thus  partially  displayed),  was  filled  with 
adaiiration  and  wonder.     Yet  the  sensation  I  felt  was  allied  rather  to  ter- 
ror than  delight.     Though  the  prospect  before  me  was  in  the  highest  de- 
gree magnificent,  it  seemed  a  scene  of  magnificent  desolation.     The  abrupt 
precipice  and  inaccessible  cliff  had  more  the  aspect  of  a  chaos  than  a  crea- 
tion, or  rather  seemed  to  exhibit  the  effects  of  some  dreadful  convulsion, 
which  had  laid  nature  in  ruins.     Appearances,  however,  improved  as  we 
approached ;  for  amidst  ten  thousand  bold  features,  too  hard  to  be  softened 
by  culture,  many  a  spot  was  soon  discovered,  where  the  hand  of  industry 
had  awakened  life  and  fertility.     With  these  pleasing  intermixtures,  the 
flowing  line  of  the  lower  range  of  mountains,  which  had  now  begun  to  be 
visible,  crowned  with  woods  of  nuijestic  growth,  combined  to  soften  and 
relieve  the  rude  solemnity  of  the  loftier  eminences ;  until  at  length  the 
savannahs  at  the  bottom  met  the  sight.     These  are  vast  plains,  clothed 
chiefly  with  extensive  cane  fields,  displaying,  in  all  the  pride  of  cultivation, 
the  verdure  of  spring  blended  with  the  exuberance  of  autumn :  and  they 
are  bounded  only  by  the  ocean,  in  whose  bosom  a  new  and  ever  moving 
picture  strikes  the  eye ;  for  innumerable  vessels  are  discovered  in  various 
directions— some  crowding  into,  and  others  bearing  away  from  the  bays 
and  harbours,  with  which  the  coast  is  every  where  indented."     We  should 
err,  however,  if,  from  such  descriptions,  or  any  conclusions  drawn  from  the 
position  of  this  island,  we  conceived  it  to  be  peculiarly  delightful  as  a  placo 
of  residence.     The  violent  torrents  of  rain  at  certain  seasons ;  the  frequency 
of  storms,  tempests,  and  hurricanes,  and  the  prevalence  of  thunder  and 
lightning  for  half  the  year,  greatly  diminish  the  comfort  and  security  of 
the  inhabitants. 

CUmate.'\  The  climate  of  Jamaica,  even  on  the  coast,  is  temperate ; 
the  medium  heat  at  Kingston,  throughout  the  year,  being  80%  and  the 
least  70^  In  ascending  towards  the  mountains,  the  temperature  quickly 
alters  with  the  elevation :  8  miles  from  Kingston,  the  maximum  is  only 
70%  At  the  distance  of  14  miles  from  that  town,  where  the  elevation  is 
4,200  feet,  the  average  range  of  the  thermometer  is  from  55"  to  65° ;  and 
the  minimum,  in  winter,  44^  On  the  summit  of  Blue  Mountain  Peak, 
7,431  feet  above  the  sea,  the  range  in  the  summer  is  from  47**  at  sunrise, 
to  58**  at  noon ;  and  the  minimum  in  winter  is  42\  The  year  may  be 
divided  into  four  seasons ;  the  first  commencing  with  the  vernal  or  mode- 
rate rains,'  in  April  or  May,  which  usually  last  six  weeks  ;  the  second  sea- 
son includes  June,  July,  and  August,  and  is  hot  and  dry ;  the  third  in- 
cludes September,  October,  and  November,  or  the  hurricane  and  rainy 
months ;  and  the  fourth,  December,  January,  February,  and  March,  which 
are  the  most  serene  and  coolest  months. 

Soil,  c^c.3     The  soil  of  Jamaica  is  in  many  places  deep  and  fertile.    On 
the  north  side,  chiefly  in  the  parish  of  Trelawnev,  there  is  a  particr^ 
VI.  2  p 
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kind  of  soil  of  a  red  colour,  the  shades  of  h  vaiying  from  a  deep  dioco- 
late  to  a  rich  scarlet.  In  some  places,  it  approaches  a  bright  yellow ;  bat 
it  is  everywhere  remarkable,  when  first  tamed  np,  for  a  glossy  sinning 
surface,  and  for  staining  the  finger  like  paint  when  it  is  wetted.  It  aeems 
to  be  a  chalky  marl,  evidently  contuning  a  large  portion  of  calcareoas 
matter,  from  ^e  circumstance  of  its  retaining  water  when  formed  into 
ponds,  like  the  stiffest  clay.  What  is  called  the  brick  mouid  in  Jamaica, 
is  a  deep,  warm,  mellow  hazel  mould,  with  an  under  stratum,  so  retentive, 
as  to  retain  a  considerable  degree  of  moisture  even  in  the  driest  season. 
This,  next  to  the  ashy  loam  of  St  Christopher's,  is  the  best  soil  in  the  West 
India  islands  for  sugar-canes,  and  is  followed  by  the  deep  black  mould  of 
Barbadoes.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  cnltivated  soil  of  Jamaica  is  not 
remarkably  fertile.  This  island  has  upwards  of  100  rivers,  rising  in  the 
mountains,  and  running  with  great  rapidity  to  the  sea  on  both  sides.  Their 
rapidity,  as  well  as  the  obstruction  from  rocks,  renders  them  nnnavigable 
by  canoes.  The  deepest  is  the  Black  river,  on  the  south  coast,  which  flows 
gently  through  a  considerable  tract  of  level  country,  and  is  navigable  by 
flat  boats  for  30  miles.  There  are  some  medicinal  sprii^,  warm,  sulpha- 
reons,  and  chalybeate.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  in  the  eastern 
parish  of  St  Thomas,  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  which  a  village,  called 
Bath,  has  been  built.  The  heat  of  this  spring  raises  the  thermometer  to 
]  23^  It  is  said  that  the  Spanish  settlers  once  wrought  mines  both  of  cop- 
per and  silver  here  ;  and  one  of  lead  was  opened  in  the  parish  of  St  An- 
drews, but  it  was  soon  abandoned. 

Productions,']  Besides  the  staple  exports  of  Jamtdca,  eonnsting  of 
sugar,  indigo,  coffee,  and  cotton,  the  cultivated  vegetables  are  maise,  Gui- 
nea corn,  calavances — a  species  of  pea  used  for  the  food  of  the  Ne- 
groes—and almost  all  the  kitchen-vegetables  of  Europe,  besides  many  in- 
digenous ones,  as  the  sweet  potatoe,  yam,  arrow-root,  caUaloo,  a  land  of 
spinach,  casserOy  okasi/y  kc.  Few  of  the  northern  European  frmts  thrive, 
but  the  indigenous  ones  are  numerous  and  delicious ;  the  principal  are,  the 
plantain,  cocoa-nut,  gtiava,  sour-sop,  sweet-sop,  papau,  custard-apple,  ca- 
shew-apple, grandella,  prickly  pear,  pine-apple,  &c.  The  orange,  lime, 
lemon,  mango,  and  grape,  have  been  naturalized,  as  well  as  the  cinnamon- 
tree,  of  which  there  are  now  considerable  plantations.  The  bread-frait 
tree,  with  other  useful  plants,  has  been  introduced  by  the  exertions  of  Sir 
Joseph  Bankes.  This  island  abounds  in  various  grasses  of  an  excellent 
quality.  The  principal  forest-trees  are,  mahogany,  lignum-vitm,  iron-wood, 
logwood,  braziletto,  &c.  Many  of  them  rise  to  a  prodigious  height,  as 
the  papaw  and  the  palmetto-royal,  the  latter  of  which  is  frequently  found 
140  feet  high :  the  trunks  of  the  cei6ci,  or  wild  cotton-tree,  and  the  fig- 
tree,  also  often  measure  90  feet  from  the  base  to  the  limbs ;  the  former, 
when  hollowed  out,  has  been  known  to  form  a  boat  capable  of  holding 
100  persons..  Of  softer  kinds  of  wood,  for  boards  and  shingles,  there  is 
a  great  variety  of  species  ;  and  there  are  many  well-adapted  for  cabinet- 
work, such  as  the  bread-fruit,  wild  lemon,  &c.  In  mentioning  the  v^peta- 
ble  productions  of  this  island,  the  wild  pine  ought  not  to  be  omitted  ;  it  is 
a  plant  that  commonly  takes  root  in  the  great  forks  of  the  branches  of  the 
wild  cottOD-tree ;  and  by  the  conformation  of  its  leaves,  it  catches  and 
retains  tlie  rain-water,  each  leaf  resembling  a  spout,  and  forming  at  its 
base  a  natural  reservoir  which  will  hold  about  a  quart  of  water.  When 
Jamaica  was  first  discovered,  it  contained  eight  species  of  quadrupeds,  the 
agouti,  the  pecari,  the  armadillo,  the  oppossom,  the  racoon,  the  musk-rat. 
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the  wXcOy  and  tbe  monkay.  Of  these,  only  the  ■gonti  and  the  monkey 
remain.  There  are  many  rarieties  of  the  lizard,  some  of  them  verv  bean* 
tifuU  The  moat  delicious  of  the  wild  fowl  are  the  ring«dove  and  tne  rioe- 
bird  of  Sonth  Carolina ;  the  latter,  after  fattening  upon  the  rice-plantations 
of  that  diatiicty  visit  Jamaica  in  prodigious  numbers  in  October,  to  feed  on 
the  seeds  of  the  Guinea  grass.  Parrots  are  still  found  in  the  groves,  but 
the  flamingo  ia  no  longer  to  be  seen.  Few  cattle  are  bred  in  this  island, 
tbe  aases  and  mules  being  imported  from  the  Spanish  Main,  and  the  horses 
from  Britain  and  America.  The  black  cattle  are  of  a  large  size.  There 
are  also  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs,  in  great  plenty.  The  mutton  is  well  test* 
edy  bat  the  wool  is  hairy  and  coarse.  Near  the  coast  there  are  salt-ponds, 
from  vrbich  the  inhabitants  formerly  supplied  their  own  consumption. 

CuUivatum  tf  SugarJ}     In  the  year  1673,  the  chief  productimis  of 
Jamaica  were  cocoa,  indigo,  and  hides.     The  cultivation  of  sugar  had  just 
comm^sced ;  and  it  appears  that  the  increase  in  the  growth  of  this  staple 
article  of  the  island  Itts  been  very  gradual.   A  new  species  of  sugar-cane, 
far  more  valuable  than  that  formerly  in  use,  lias  been  introduced  into  Ja- 
maica.    It  was  first  imported  into  the  French  islands  of  Guadaloupe  and 
MarUnique,  from  ttie  islands  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius,  and  is  called  the 
Bourbon,  or  Otaheite  cane.     It  is  much  higher,  and  four  times  as  large  as 
the  caae  formerly  grown  exclusively.     It  will  grow  in  boggy  land,  and 
yielcls  one-third  more  sugar  than  the  old  cane ;  but  tbe  sugar  is  not  of  such 
a  compact  grain.     The  average  expense  of  the  cultivation  of  sugar  is  20#. 
i  OJ.  per  cwt.  independent  of  the  interest  of  capital.     The  works  neces- 
sary for  making  200  hogsheads  of  sugar  annually,  cost  £10,000  Jamaica 
currency ;  and  an  estate  producing  such  a  quantity  requires  £40,000  to 
establish  it,  viz.  250  negroes,  at  £10  sterling  each,  amounting  to  £17,500 ; 
180  cattle  and  mules,  at  £30  each,  amounting  to  £5,400  ;  buildings  for 
tbe  manufacture,  and  houses  of  negroes  and  owners,  £7,000 ;  and  land, 
£10,000.     The  value  of  the  buildings  and  machinery  on  the  sugar  plan- 
tations varies  from  £4,000  to  £25,000  sterling.     The  greatest  crop  of 
sugar,  on  an  estate  with  one  set  of  works,  makes  from  100  to  SOO  hogs- 
li^da.     Estates  containing  1,300  negroes,  and  a  due  proportion  of  whites, 
require  about  £10,000  sterling  of  supplies  annually  of  British  manufac- 
tures and  provisions.     One  hundred  barrels  of  herrings  are  required  for 
250  n^roea  in  the  course  of  the  year.     Formerly  it  was  calculated  that 
where  two  hogsheads  of  sugar  were  made,  there  was  at  least  one  puncheon 
of  rum  ;  but  latterly  the  proportion  has  been  greater,  the  average  annual 
quantity  of  mm  being  nearly  54,000  puncheons  to  100,000  hogsheads  of 
sugar. 

Coffee  PlanliUions.']  Coffee  was  little  cultivated  in  Jamaica  till  the 
year  1788.  The  coffee  plantations  are  generally  situated  in  the  hilly  re- 
gions— which  compose  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  bland— -and  which  are, 
from  their  soil,  climate,  and  situation,  unfit  for  sugar  plantations.  In 
Jamaica,  indeed,  since  the  revolution  in  St  Domingo,  the  coffee-planta- 
tions have  been  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  so  as  to  produce  more  than 
29,000,000  of  lbs.,  (worth  £1,500,000  sterling,)  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
Previous  to  the  year  1808,  it  had  not  been  the  policy  of  this  country  to 
consider  coffee  as  an  article  cultivated  in  the  British  islands  ;  and,  there- 
fore, a  duty  was  imposed,  amounting  to  about  250  per  cent,  on  the  import 
price  of  the  article  ;  and  the  excise  restrictions  were  so  severe  as  to  dis- 
courage the  consumption  in  every  possible  way.  In  1809,  the  distresses 
of  the  coffee-planters  being  brouicht  under  the  review  of  the  then  ministe"^ 
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of  finance,  nnder  circamstances  which  dtaclosed  tlie  vast  and  rapid  ii 
of  the  growth  of  coffee  in  the  Britiah  islands,  bat  more  particularly  io 
Jamaica,  he  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  legislature  to  an  alteration*  which 
removed  the  restrictions  and  prohibitions  as  to  roasting  and  grinding  coffioe 
in  private  houses,  and  to  a  reduction  of  the  duty  to  7<2.  a  pound  of  ens- 
toms  and  excbe.  The  resnlt  was,  that  the  revenue  increased  226  per 
cent,  on  an  aggregate  of  5  years;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this  great 
augmentation  of  revenuie,  and  increased  consumption,  the  rerenue  on  tea 
was  not  in  any  respect  diminbhed. 

Cultivation  of  Cotton^  <^.^  Cotton  \a  not  cultivated  to  any  great  eoLtent 
in  Jamaica ;  it  was  attempted  to  cultivate  it  on  ground  worn  out  by  sugar, 
but  it  was  found  that  such  soil  would  not  grow  either  cotton  or  cofiee, 
and  would  produce  only  a  very  inferior  grass.  Indigo  is  now  very  little 
cultivated,  and  in  all  probability  will  never  again  become  a  staple  commo- 
dity. Blome,  who  published  a  short  account  of  Jamaica,  in  the  year 
1672,  mentions  that  there  existed  at  that  time  about  60  cocoa-walks :  at 
present  there  is  scarcely  a  single  plantation  in  the  whole  island.  Gii^er 
is  little  cultivated.  All  the  produce  of  the  amatto-plant  which  is  at  pre- 
sent exported  from  Jamaica  is  gathered  from  the  trees  that  grow  sponta- 
neously. The  pimento-trees  also  grow  spontaneously,  and  in  great  abund- 
ance, especially  in  the  hilly  regions  of  the  north.  The  returns  from  a 
pimento-walk,  in  a  favourable  season,  are  very  great :  a  single  tree  has 
been  known  to  yield  150  lbs.  of  raw  fruit,  or  100  lbs.  of  the  dried  spice. 

Exports  and  Imports,']  The  following  statement  of  the  quantity  and 
value  of  the  productions  of  this  island,  the  imports,  exports,  &c.  is  taken 
from  documents  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed  in  1815; 
Hogsheads  of  sugar,  135,592 ;  puncheons  of  rum,  73,263  ;  casks  of  mo- 
lasses, 518;  pounds  of  coffee,  29,528,275;  pounds  of  cotton,  50,000; 
pounds  of  pimento,  2,600,604.  Estimated  vdue  of  the  preceding  articles 
at  the  following  rates  :  rum,  2 J.  M*  per  gallon  ;  sugar,  34^.  per  cwt^  cof- 
fee, Id,  per  lb. ;  molasses,  20s.  per  cwt. ;  cotton,  2d,  per  lb. ;  pimento,  6dL 
per  lb. ;  £5,170,803.  Estimated  value  of  miscellaneous  articles,  including 
cattle,  esculents,  fruits,  &c.  £5,998,858,  making  a  total  of  £11,169,661. 
Estimated  value  of  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  £6,885,539 ;  to  ail 
other  parts,  £384,322,  exclusive  of  a  valuable  trade  of  which  no  estimate 
can  be  formed,  which  is  carried  on  between  Jamaica  and  sereral  of  the 
Spanish  West  India  colonies.  Estimated  value  of  the  imports  horn  the 
United  Kingdom,  £3,683,726 ;  from  all  other  parts,  £892,207.  Aggie- 
gate  value  of  the  colony,  £58,125,298.  In  1823  there  was  imported 
into  Great  Britain,  from  Jamaica,  1,417,758  cwts.  of  sugar,  169,734  of 
coffee,  and  2,951,110  gallons  of  rum. 

Revenue  and  Expertditure.']  The  revenues  of  the  island  are  perpetual 
and  annual.  The  former  were  imposed  by  the  revenue  law  of  1782,  and 
amount  to  about  £12,000  per  annum ;  the  latter  are  occasional  grants  of 
the  legislature.  The  principal  taxes  consist  of  an  excise  on  rum,  a  poll- 
tax  on  slaves  and  stock,  and  a  rate  on  rent  and  wheel-carriages.  The  rs- 
venue  generally  amounts  to  about  £300,000  Jamaica  currency  ;*  but  the 

'  The  i^nea  pasws  for  SO  shillingi  Jamaica  corrency. 

The  crown,  for  7  shillinga  ditto. 

The  Spaniab  pistole,  for  24  Bhilliii«rs  ditto. 

The  hard  dollar,  for  6  shillings  and  8d.  dittos 

The  bit,  or  Spanish  real,  for  7ld.  ditto. 
The  value  is,  however,  sulnect  to  alteration,  according  to  circumstances.     Accounts 
are  kept  here,  and  in  all  the  Britiah  West  India  islands,  in  pounds  currency,  each 
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mere  military  expenses  of  this  island  costs  the  treasury  of  Great  Britain 
^120,000,  ezclosive  of  its  revenae. 

Gooemmenl.2  The  governor  of  Jamaica  is  appointed  by  the  king,  and 
caTi  be  recalled  at  pleasure ;  there  are,  besides,  a  council,  and  a  house  of 
asaembly.  The  former  is  generally  chosen  by  the  Crown  from  amongst 
the  most  respectable  inhabitants  ;  the  members  are  12 ;  they  are,  ex  officio^ 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  form  a  privy  coundl  to  the  governor.  The 
bottse  of  assembly  consists  of  43  members,  who  are  chosen  by  the  free- 
holdere  ;  every  parish  sends  2  members,  except  Spanish  Town,  Kingston^ 
and  Port  Royal,  which  send  3  each.  The  electors  must  be  whites,  of  age, 
and  possess  a  freehold  of  £\0  per  annum  in  the  parish.  The  representa- 
tives must  possess  a  freehold  of  ^00  per  annum  in  any  part  of  the  is- 
land, or  a  persona]  estate  of  i^,000.  The  supreme  court  of  judicature, 
called  the  grand  court,  and  combining  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of 
king^s  bench,  common  pleas,  and  exchequer  in  England,  is  held  in  Spanish 
Town  thrice  a  year.  All  white  males,  from  the  age  of  15  to  60,  are  obliged 
by  law  to  proride  themselves  with  their  own  accoutrements,  and  to  enlist 
either  in  the  cavalry  or  infantry  of  the  militia. 

Slate  of  Religion,^  Besides  a  bishop,  there  are  19  beneficed  clergy- 
men in  Jamaica,  all  of  whom  receive  an  annual  stipend  from  the  island  of 
JC420  per  annum,  subject  to  a  deduction  of  10  per  cent,  which  is  applied 
towardts  a  fund  for  the  support  of  the  widows  and  children  of  clergymen 
dying  on  the  island.  The  value  of  the  livings  varies  according  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants ;  and  in  some  pai'ishes  the  surplice-fees  are  consi- 
derable, particularly  in  Kingston,  Spanish  Town,  and  St  Andrews.  There 
are  several  Moravian,  MeUiodist,  Presbyterian,  and  Baptist  roissionariea 
on  the  island,  whose  laboure  are  invaluable. 

PopulaHonJ]  Humboldt  has  estimated  the  population  of  Jamaica  at 
402,000  souls,  of  whom  342,388  were  slaves.  The  returns  in  1826» 
however,  only  gave  S3I5II9  as  the  amount  of  the  slave-population  of  this 
island.  The  number  of  whites  probably  amounts  to  32,000 ;  and  of  free 
people  of  colour  to  17,000. 

Decrease  qf  the  Slave  Populuthn.']  <<  It  appears,"  says  an  able  jour- 
nalist, ^  from  an  examination  of  documents  printed  by  order  of  the  House 
of  Commons  during  the  last  five  sessions  of  Parliament,  and  from  abstracts 
obtained  from  the  Colonial  Registry  office,  that  the  slave-population  of  our 
West  India  colonies  is  undergoing  a  constant  and  rapid  decrease.  The 
Slave  registry  shows  that  in  1818  the  population  amounted  to  746,651. 
In  1824  it  had  fallen  to  713,317.  After  deducting  the  number  manu- 
mitted between  these  two  periods,  the  real  decrease  in  6  years  upon  the 
slave-population  of  these  colonies  collectively,  amounts  to  not  less  than 
28,000.  In  Jamaica  and  Demerara  alone  the  decrease  during  that  period 
was  16,592.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  actual  decrease  of  the  slave 
population  in  our  West  India  colonies  is  proceeding  at  the  rate  of  33f 
per  cent.,  or  f  per  cent,  per  annum.  When  we  compare  this  with  the 
growth  of  the  slave  population  in  the  United  States  of  Ammca,  where 
the  increase  proceeds  at  the  rote  of  nearly  2^  per  cent,  per  annum,  it  in- 
volves a  destruction  of  life  equal  to  3  per  cent,  per  annum.    At  the  Ame- 

flonaisting  of  80  diUlIngs ;  and  each  sliillliic  of  18  pence  currency.  One  hundred 
pounds  sterling  18  equal  to  L.140  currenor.  While  we  are  on  this  subject,  we  may 
sUte  that  the  above  account  of  monies  will  generally  ajiplv  to  all  the  islands,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Leeward  iahuids,  where  the  currency  is  L.200  for  L.100  sterling,  and 
the  dollar  is  9  shillings. 
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33,000  inhabitants — of  whom  10,000  are  whites-situated  on  the  S-  «de 
of  the  island,  and  on  the  N.  side  of  a  harbour  capable  of  holding  1,000 
ships.  Some  of  the  houses  are  well-built ;  and  its  markets  for  butcbert 
meat,  fish,  fruits  and  vegetables,  are  noted  for  their  excellence.  ^  Its  «• 
tensive  commercial  transactions  render  Kingston  a  place  of  very  high  cos^ 
sequence  in  the  British  transatlantic  dominions. 

Spanish  Town.'}  Spanish  Town,  or  St  Jago  de  la  Fega^  the  seat  d 
government,  is  a  very  agreeable  town  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  1 6  milo 
from  Kingston,  which  it  does  not  equal  in  size  or  importance  of  trade. 

Port  /&7ya/.]  Port  Royal,  opposite  to  Kingston,  in  the  same  bay,  wis 
once  a  flourishing  place ;  but  being  visited,  in  1692,  by  an  earthquake, 
which  buried  nine-tenths  of  the  houses  several  feet  under  water, — it 
the  distance  of  10  years,  almost  entirely  reduced  to  ashes  by  fire, — 
and  lastly  demolished  by  a  hurricane,  the  people  took  alarm,  and  al- 
most universally  abandoned  the  spot  as  forbidden  ground.  Tlie  last 
calamity  occurred  in  1722;  since  which  period,  however,  abont  200 
houses  have  been  built  on  the  same  foundation ;  and  probably,  as  its 
advantages  in  respect  of  harbour,  &c.  are  g^eat,  it  may  recover  some  of  its 
former  consequence. 

The  few  other  places  worthy  of  mention  are,  Falmouth^  on  the  oortb* 
weit,  on  the  south  side  of  Martha  Brae  Harbour ;  Luca  Harbour j  also  on 
the  north  coast ;  Bluefield  Bay,  on  the  south  coast,  3  leagues  east  of  Sa- 
vannah le  Mar,  the  usual  rendezvous  of  the  homeward  bound  fleets ;  and 
Carlisle  Bay,  also  on  the  south  coast.  The  chief  head-lands  on  the  island 
are.  Potn/  Morantf  more  generally  known  to  seamen  by  the  name  of  the 
East  end  of  Jamaica,  and  dreaded  by  them  for  its  thunder  and  lightning- 
squalls.  Nepil  by  North,  and  Nepil  by  South,  are  two  promontories  on 
the  west  end  of  the  i8land.-^The  islands  deserving  mention  near  Jamaica, 
are  the  Pedea  Keys,  and  Portland  Rock,  on  a  large  bank  south  of  the 
island ;  and  the  Morant  Keys,  8  leagues  S.E.  of  Morant  Point. 

Historical  Notice.'}  Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1494 ;  in 
1509,  it  received  a  Spanish  colony  from  Uispaniola ;  in  1655,  all  the  esta* 
blishments  were  abandoned  except  St  Jago  de  la  Vega,  and  during  the 
same  year  it  was  conquered  by  the  English  under  Penn  and  Venablea. 
The  first  Britisli  colonists  were  3,000  disbanded  soldiers  of  the  parlia- 
mentary army.  These  were  soon  followed  by  1,500  royalists.  Till  the 
restoration,  the  government  was  entirely  military.  On  the  surrender  of 
the  island  to  the  English,  the  Negro  slaves  of  the  Spaniards  fled  to  the 
mountains ;  and  their  descendants,  called  Maroons,  committed  great  de* 
predations,  till  1738,  when  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  them,  by  which 
their  freedom  was  secured,  and  1,500  acres  of  land  granted  to  them.  They 
remained  peaceable  till  the  year  1795,  when  a  new  Maroon  war  broke  out. 
At  first  they  were  rather  successful ;  but  at  last,  by  a  more  vigorous  sys- 
tem of  hostilities,  and  the  introduction  of  blood-hounds  from  Cuba,  they 
were  driven  to  the  mountains,  and  ultimately  obliged  to  submit  on  condi- 
tion that  their  lives  were  spared.  Soon  afterwards,  600  of  them  were 
conveyed  to  Nova  Scotia,  where  lands  were  granted  to  them.  Nothiog 
remarkable  has  since  occurred  in  the  history  of  this  island. 

IL  Barbadoes.']  The  island  of  Barbadoes  lies  20  leagues  £.  from  St 
Vincent,  which  may  be  seen  in  a  clear  day ;  25  from  St  Lucia ;  28  S.E. 
from  Martinico ;  60  N.E.  from  Trinidad ;  and  100  S.E.  from  St  Chris- 
topher's.    It  is  about  22  miles  in  length,  and  14  in  breadth,  and  con- 
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tains  237,000  acres  of  land,  most  of  which  is  wider  coltifatioD.     The 
snrfisce   of  this  island  is  not  greatly  divenified  with  bills  and  yalley% 
it  ia  watered  with  several  small  streams^  and  has  some  springs  of  good 
water ;  hut  the  supply  seems  not  sufficient  to  preclude  the  use  of  re* 
seryoirs  for  collecting  rafai^water.      The  temperature  of  Barbadoes  u 
pretty  uniform,  and  the  climate  is  found  to  be  more  salubrious  than 
that  of  most  of  the  West  India  islands*    The  soil,  reposing  on  odcare* 
ouB  strata,  is  various:  as  black  UMmld,  reckoned  the  richest  and  most 
productive, — a  whitish  grey  mould,  in  wbidi  day  predOmhuitcs,*««and 
a  reddish  earth  which  is  considered  of  inferior  quality.     The  island  Is 
divided  into  5  districts  and  11  parishes;  Bridgetown^  CharlesUnony  Si 
JameB%  and  Speight\  are  the  imly  towns  of  the  island.     Bridgetown  is 
the  capital  and  seat  of  the  government.    Barbadoes  was  visited  by  an  Eng- 
lish ship  early  in  the  1 7th  century ;  but  no  permanent  settlement  was  made 
till  1624,  when  a  few  adventurers  from  England  establbhed  themselves 
upon  it.    Daring  the  civil  wars  which  soon  after  distracted  the  kingdom^ 
they  received  a  great  accession  to  their  numbers,  so  great  indeed,  that  in 
1676  the  white  population  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  50,000,  and  that 
of  the  slaves  to  amount  to  100,000 ;  but  this  is  undoubtedly  a  most 
erroneous  statement.     The  white  inhabitants,  in  1786,  were  numbered  at 
16,167,  and  the  slaves  at  62,953,  but  the  latter  were  estimated,  in  1753, 
at  nearly  70,000.     In  1811,  the  whole  population  was  stated  as  folloiv^s: 
whites^  16,289;  free  persons  of  colour,  2,612;  and  slaves,  69,132;  mak« 
ing  the  total  amount  equal  to  87,034.     In  1826  the  number  of  slaves 
was  returned  at  80,551,  and  the  whites  exceed  419000.    It  appears  that 
the  annual  produce  of  this  island  (particularly  sugar)  has  decreased  in  a 
much  greater  proportion  than  in  any  other  of  the  West  India  colonies. 
Postlethwayte  estimated  the  crop  of  sugar,  in  17d6,  at  22,769  hogsheads 
of  13  cwt.,  uriiich  is  equal  to  19,800  of  15  cwt ;  and  the  author  of  the 
"  European  Settlements,"  published  in  1761,  calculated  the  average  crop 
at  25,000  of  these  hog8h^ds.     In  1812,  the  exports  were  as  fdlows: 
12,487  hogsheads  of  sugar,  5540  puncheons  of  rum,   1425  casks  of 
molasses,  64,496  pounds  of  coffee,  and  1,463,738  pounds  of  cotton.    The 
estimated  value,  including  other  articles  not  enumerated,  £1,270,863  ster- 
ling.    Imports,  £569,741.    Its  present  produce  is  equal  in  value  to  about 
£1,200,000.     The  flnctnatioos  of  Barbadoes  produce  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  dreadful  hurricanes  with  which  this  and  the  neighbouring  islands  have 
been  sometimes  suddenly  visited.     The  capital  of  this  island  was  scarcely 
risen  from  the  ashes  to  which  it  had  been  reduced,  when  it  was  torn  from 
its  foundations,  and  the  whole  country  made  a  scene  of  desolation  by  a 
storm  ou  the  10th  of  October,  1780,  in  which  above  4000  of  the  inha- 
bitants miserably  perished,  and  the  damage  of  property  was  comptited  at 
above  £1,000,000  steriing. 

III.  Si  Christopher's.']  The  island  of  St  Christopher,  or  St  Kit^s,  lies 
about  60  miles  to  the  W.  of  Antigua,  and  ia  about  15  miles  ia  length,  and 
4  in  breadth.  This  island  was  jBnt  discovered  by  Columbus,  in  1493, 
who  gave  it  his  own  Christian  name.  It  was  however  never  settled,  or  at 
all  occupied  by  the  Spaniards.  It  is  the  oldest  of  all  the  British  settle- 
ments in  the  West  Indies,  baring  been  taken  possession  of  by  Thomas 
Warner,  and  14  others,  his  associates,  in  January,  1623,  one  year  previous 
to  the  occupation  of  Barbadoes.  This  island  was  for  some  time  possessed 
by  the  British  and  French  jointly,  who  expelled  each  other  titeniately,  and 
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tlie  colony  was  thus  rendered  a  scene  of  hostitily  and  Uoodshed  for  half  a 
century.  By  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  St  Christopher's  was  i^^ioHy  ceded  to 
the  British ;  and  the  French  possessions  were  publicly  sold  for  the  benefit 
of -the  British  government.  The  central  districts  are  monntainous  and 
rugged,  and  clothed  with  thick  woods.  A  good  deal  of  this  island  is  sup- 
posed to  be  unfit  for  caltiVation,  but  the  whole  has  a  fine  romantic  appear* 
ance,  and  it  possesses  a  comparatively  healthy  climate.  Springs  are  abuod* 
ant,  but  commodious  harbours  and  landing-places  are  wanting.  The  island 
is  divided  into  9  parishes,  and  contains  4»  towns  and  hamlets.  The  town 
of  Basseterre  is  the  capital,  and  consists  of  about  800  houses.  In  181^ 
the  population  was  as  follows:  1,200  whites,  500  free  persons  of  colour, 
and  30,000  slaves ;  but  the  latter  were  estimated,  in  1825,  at  only  19,516. 
St  Christopher's  contains  nearly  40,000  acres,  of  which  about  30,000 
are  cultivated  in  canes,  pasture,  and  provisions.  The  plains  of  this 
island  are  remarkably  fertile ;  and  the  sugar  they  produce  has  alwaj^s, 
from  its  superior  quality  and  strength,  brought  the  highest  prices.  The 
average  produce  of  this  island  may  be  estimated  at  about  10,000  hogs- 
heads, and  is  rather  diminishing  than  increasing.  A  great  expense  is  in- 
curred by  the  planters  in  procuring  manure  for  their  lands ;  and  they  often 
suffer  much  from  droughts,  notwithstanding  that  the  country  is  well- 
watered  by  springs  and  rivulets.  The  estimated  value  of  the  exports,  in 
1812,  was  £436,528  sterling;  and  of  the  imports  during  the  same  year, 
£215,499. 

IV.  Netds."}  Nevis  is  separated  by  a  narrow  channel  from  St  Christo- 
pher's. On  the  south,  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  sinj^e  mountain 
surrounded  by  a  margin  of  low  lands.  This  small  but  beandfol  island  is 
not  more  than  24  English  miles  in  circumference ;  and  its  single  cone- 
shaped  mountain  has  probably  been  produced  by  a  volcanic  Mnption  at 
some  remote  period  of  the  world,  since  there  is  a  visible  hollow  near  the 
summit  which  contains  a  hot  spring  strongly  impregnated  with  sul- 
phur. The  country  is  well-watered,  and  the  land  in  general  fertile, 
producing  on  an  average  about  16  cwt.  of  sugar  an  acre.  This  island 
produces  no  staple  of  any  consequence,  except  sugar.  Tbe  estimated 
value  of  the  exports,  in  1812,  amounted  to  £217,672  sterling,  and  that 
of  the  imports  to  £94,293.  Tbe  population  at  the  same  date  was  as  fol- 
lows :  500  white  persons,  250  free  persons  of  colour,  and  15,000  slaves. 
In  1825,  the  slaves  were  returned  at  9,286.  The  island  is  divided  into  5 
parishes.  Charleston  is  the  capital,  on  the  S.W.  side,  defended  by  a  fort, 
lying  in  62*  50'  W.  long.,  and  16'  10'  N.  lat. 

V.  Antigtia.']  The  island  of  Antigua,  Antigoa^  or  Aniego,  is  situated 
about  20  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  St  Christopher's,  and  is  about  21  miles 
in  length,  nearly  the  same  in  breadth,  and  50  in  cbcumference.  In  1632, 
a  few  English  fomilies  took  up  their  residence  on  this  island,  and  began 
tbe  cultivation  of  tobacco;  but  the  number  did  not  much  increase  for 
some  years,  until  Lord  Willoughby  of  Perham — to  whom  king  Charles 
II.  had,  in  1663,  made  a  formal  grant  of  Antigua — sent  out  a  considera- 
ble number  of  inhabitants  at  his  own  expense.  The  settlement,  however, 
was  nearly  strangled  in  its  infancy;  for,  in  1666,  a  French  armament  from 
Martinico,  with  a  body  of  Caribbs,  invaded  the  island,  and  ravaged  the 
country  with  fire  and  sword.  This  island,  however,  was  restored  to  the 
English  in  1668,  by  the  treaty  of  Breda.     Antigua  contains  two  different 
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kinds  of  soil :  the  one  is  a  black  mould  on  a  snbetralain  of  €lay»  wliicb 
is  naturally  lich,  and  is  very  prodnctive  when  Tegetation  is  not  checked  by 
ezGessLve  droughts,  to  whidi  this  island  is  particularly  subject, — ^the  othor 
is  a  stiff  clay  on  a  substratum  of  marl.    It  is  much  less  fertile  than  the 
former,  and  abounds  with  a  species  of  grass  which  cannot  be  eradicaled ; 
so  that  many  estates,  consisting  of  this  kind  of  soil,  which  were  once  rery 
profitable,  are  now  so  overgrown  with  it  as  to  be  converted  into  pastursy 
or  so  impoverished  as  to  be  entirely  abandoned.     But  exclusive  of  these 
deserted  lands,  and  a  small  part  of  the  country  which  is  unimprovable,  the 
rest  of  the   island  may  be  said  to  be  under   cultivation.     The  whole 
extent  of  Antigua  is  about  250,000  acres,  of  which  about  34,000  ai« 
appropriated  to  the  growth  of  sugar,  and  to  pasturage  connected  with 
it.      The  other  principal  articles  of  cultivation  are  cotton  and  tobaeeo; 
and  in  favourable  years,  the  planters  also  raise   considerable    quantities 
of   provisions.     From  the  circumstances  already  mentioned,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  furnish  an  average   return  of  the  crops,  which  vary  so  much, 
that  the  quantity  of  sugar  exported  from  the  island  in  some  years,  is 
four  times  greater  than  in  others ;  and  indeed  in  some  years  thm  have 
been  no  crops  of  any  kind,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  rain    for 
many  months  together.     Mr  Edwards  states,  that  17,000  hogsheads  of 
sugar,  of  14  cwt.,  is  considered  as  a  good  saving  crop.     In  1812,  the 
exports  were  as  follows :  13,625  hogsheads  of  sugar,  5,683  puncheons 
of  rum,  74  casks  of  molasses,  19,480  lbs.  of   coffee,  39,880  lbs.  of 
cotton ;  valued  at  ^'389,740  sterling.     The  imports  were  estimated  at 
j£384,708.     Antigua  is  divided  into  6  parishes  and  11  districts ;  and 
contains  6  towns  and  villages.     No  island  in  this   part  of  the   West 
Indies  can  boast  of  so  many  excellent  haibours.     Of  these,  the  princi- 
pal ane.  Si  John's,  the  capital  of  Antigua,  and  what  is  called  English 
Harbour.     Both  of  these  are  well-fortified ;  and  at  the  latter,  the  Bri- 
tish   government    has   established  a  royal  naval  yard  and  arBenal,  and 
coDvemences  for  careening  ships  of  war.     No  springs  but  such  as  yield 
a  brackish  water   flow  in  Antigua;   and  no  rivers  water  its  valleys^ — 
To  compensate  for  this  serious  inconvenience,  rain-water  is  collected  in 
large  dstems ;  and  when  the  rainy  season  ia  not  unusually  abridged,  a 
sufficient  quantity  is  obtained,     llie  white  population  of  the  island  ap- 
pears to  be  on  the  decrease,  while  the  number  of  bkcks  has  been  con- 
siderably augmented.     In  1741,  according  to  the  Abbe  Raynal,  the  whites 
amounted  to  3,538,  and  the  negroes  to  27,418  ;  but  by  the  returns  which 
were  made  to  government  in  1774,  the  white  inhabitants,  of  all  ages  and 
sexes,  had  decreased  to  2,590.     From  a  census  made  under  the  authority 
ni  the  colonial  legislature,  in  1811,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  white 
inhabitants  was  2,102,  exclusive  of  troops ;  the  number  of  free  persons  of 
colour,  1,747 ;  of  free  blacks,  438 ;  and  of  slaves,  28,317.     The  last 
number  of  slaves  returned  is  30,314,  and  within  the  last  6  years  812  have 
been  manumitted,  while  Jamaica,  with  a  population  many  times  greater 
has  manumitted  only  466.     The  legislature  of  Antigua  is  composed  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  a  coundl  of  12  members,  and  an  assembly  of  25.     It 
was  the  first  which  presented  the  example  of  an  amelioration  of  the  cri- 
minal law  with  regard  to  Negro  slaves,  by  affording  the  accused  party  the 
benefit  of  trial  by  jury ;  and  allowing,  in  case  of  eapiltl  convictions,  four 
days  to  eliqise  between  the  time  of  sentence  and  the  execution.     The  le- 
g^islatuxe  of  Antigua  has  likewise,  in  many  other  instances,  displayed  a 
singular  measure  of  humanity  and  firmness. 
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VL  MimUerrai,'}  Montterrat  !•  tbout  9  mttet  in  length,  and  m 
in  breadth,  and  liee  in  112"  17'  W.  long.,  and  16'  48'  N.  lat,  ahoot  20 
miles  to  the  S.W.  of  Antigna*  and  abont  the  eama  dsatanca  S.  of  Neviau 
This  island  is  fraitfiil  and  pleasaot,  and  agreeably  dirersified  with  hills  and 
vales^-^the  former  cohered  with  a  variety  of  treea.  and  the  latter  having 
the  advantage  of  sufficient  streams  and  a  generous  soil  Its  prodnctioBa 
are  soger,  mm,  and  cotton.  The  popalation  is  as  follows :  444  vhite 
persons,  200  free  penons  of  colour,  and  10,000  slaves.  Moataemt 
ceived  its  name  from  its  discoverer  Columbus,  iu  consequence  of  its 
semblance  ^  t^  mountain  in  Spain  of  the  same  name. 

VIL  Virgin  Islands,"]  These  are  a  gi'oup  of  small  islands,  aflooonting 
to  the  number  of  40,  lying  between  Puerto  Rico  and  the  above  or  X«r- 
ward  Caribbee  islands.  The  British  hold  Tortotot  and  Virgin  Gordo, 
which  is  likewise  called  Penniston,  Gotvan  Dykes,  Guana  Isle,  Be^ 
and  ThaJUih  Islands,  Anegada,  Nichar,  Pricklmf  Pear,  Casnanas,  €Sim- 
get.  Cooper* s.  Salt  Island,  Peter's  Island%  and  several  others  of  little 
value.  The  first  possessors  of  such  of  these  islands  as  now  belong  to  the 
British  goTeroment  were  a  party  of  Dutch  Buccaneers,  who  scitled  «t 
Tprtola  abput  the  year  1648,  and  built  a  fort  there  for  their  proteetaoa. 
lo  1666,  they  were  driven  out  by  a  stronger  party  of  the  same  class  of 
adventurers,  who  calling  themselves  English,  pretended  to  take  posaessioii 
for  the  crown  of  England ;  and  the  English  monarch,  if  he  did  not  eona- 
mission  the  enterprise,  made  no  scruple  to  claim  the  benefit  of  it,  for  Tor- 
tola  and  its  dependencies  were  soon  afterwards  annexed  to  the  Leeward 
Island  government,  in  a  commission  granted  by  Charles  IL  to  Sir  William 
Stapleton.  The  Dutch  had  made  but  little  progress  in  cultivating  the 
country  when  they  were  expelled  from  Tortola ;  and  the  chief  merit  of 
its  subsequent  improvements  was  reserved  for  some  British  aettlers  from 
the  little  island  of  Anguilla»  who,  about  the  year  1694,  embarked  with 
their  families,  and  settled  in  the  Virgin  islands.  In  1756,  the  inhahitanta, 
whose  nuipber  amounted  to  1,^63  whites,  and  6,121  blacks,  wished  to  be 
put  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  islands,  by  the  establishment  of  a 
civil  government  and  courts  of  justice  ;  bui  in  this  expectation  they  were 
not  gratified  until  the  year  1773.  The  chief  and  almost  the  only  produc- 
tions of  these  islands  are  sugar  and  cotton  :  the  cultivated  acres,  in  1812» 
amounted  to  12,000.  The  population  at  the  same  date  was  300  whites, 
400  free  persons  of  colour,  and  10,000  slaves.  In  1825  the  slave  popu- 
lation was  returned  at  only  5,436. 

VIIL  Grenada  and  Us  Dependencies."}  Grenada  is  situated  between 
12^  20^  and  1 V  58^  N.  lat.,  and  51"  20'  and  61"  35'  W.  bug.  It  is  about 
20  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  about  1 0  at  its  greatest  breadth, 
contracting  gradually  towards  both  extremities.  The  face  of  the  country 
is  mountainous,  but  not  inaccessible  in  any  part,  and  it  abounds  with 
springs  and  rivulets.  To  the  north  and  east,  the  soil  is  a  brick  m<mkl, 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Jamaica.  On  the  west  side  it  is  a  rich  blade 
mould  on  a  substratum  of  yellow  clay.  To  the  south,  the  land  in  genersi 
is  poor,  and  of  a  reddish  hue,  and  the  same  extends  pver  a  considerable 
part  of  the  interior  country.  On  the  whole,  however,  Grenada  appeara  to 
be  fertile  in  a  high  degree,  and  seems  welUadapted  to  every  tropical  pro- 
duction. There  is  a  fortified  bay  mi  the  N.W.  coast  so  capacious  and  se- 
cuie  that  60  large  sail  may  ride  in  it  safely,  almost  without  casting  anchor. 
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Grenada  was  dtscorered  by  Columbus  in  his  third  voyage,  in  the  year 
1498.     It  was  then  inhabited  by  a  nnmerous  and  warlike  people,  who 
vemainod  nnmolested  until  1650,  when  the  then  French  governor  of  Mar- 
tinique took  possession  of  it.     By  a  succession  of  calamities  and  revolu- 
tions, the  narration  of  which  would  interest  few  readers,  the  prosperity  of 
this  settlement  was  so  much  impaired,  that  in  the  year  1700,  more  than 
20  ynsrs  after  the  sovereignty  hsd  •  been  vested  in  the  crown  of  France, 
there  were  found  on  the  whole  island,  only  151  white  persons,  53  free 
negroes  or  mulattoes,  525   slaves,  64  horses,  569  homed  cattle,  3  planta- 
tions of  sugar,  and  52  of  indigo.     About  14  years  afterwards,  however, 
an  active  commercial  interooorse  was  opened  with  the  island  of  Martinique, 
cultivation  was  rapidly  extended,  and  notwithstanding  the  interruption 
which  these  improvements  sustained  by  the  war  in  1744,  Grenada  was 
found,  in  1753,  to  contain  1,262  white  inhabitants,  175  free  persons  of 
colour,  11,991  skves,  2,298  horses  or  mules,  2,4p56  homed  cattle,  2,278 
sheep,  902  goats,  331  hogs,  and  83  sugar-plantations.     In  the  year  1762, 
the  island  was  captared  by  the  British  naval  and  militsry  forces  ;  and  by 
the  peace  of  Paris,  on  the  10th  February,  1763,  it  was  ceded  with  all  its 
dependencies  to  Great  Britain.    In  1779  it  was  recaptured  by  the  French, 
and  finally  restored  to  Great  Britain  in  the  general  pacification  which  took 
place  in  1783.     The  capital  of  Grenada,  by  an  ordonance  of  governor 
Melville,  in  1765,  soon  after  the  cession  of  the  country  to  Great  Britain 
by  the  peace  of  Paris,  was  called  Si  George ;  and  by  the  same  ordonance 
English  namee  were  given  to  the  several  towns  and  parishes.   The  French 
name  of  the  capital  was  Fort  Rot/aL     It  is  situated  in  a  spacious  bay,  on 
the  W.  or  lee  side  of  the  island,  not  far  from  the  S.  end.   It  is  built  chiefly 
of  brick,  and  is  divided  by  a  ridge,  which  running  into  the  sea,  forms  on 
one  side  the  careenage,  on  the  other  the  bay :  thus  there  is  the  Bay  Town, 
which  boasts  a  handsome  square  and  market  place,  and  the  Careenage 
TowHt  wherein  the  principal   merchants    reside,  the  ships  lying  land- 
locked, and  in  deep  water  close  to  the  wharfs.     The  constitution  of 
Grenada  /liffers  little  from  those  of   the  other  British  West  India  co- 
lonies*   A  governor,  12  members  forming  the  council,  and  an  assembly 
of  26,  chosen  by  the  people  as  their  representatives,  form  the  legisla- 
tive body.     In  all  cases,  the  common  statute  law  of  England  is  the  rule 
of  justice,  unless  where  particular  laws  of  the  island  interfere.     **  Whe- 
ther (says  Mr  Edwards)  it  be  owing  to  the  events  of  war,  to  domes- 
tic dissensions,  or  to  calamities  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, I  know  not,  but  it  appears  that  the  white  population  of  Grenada 
and  the  Grenadines  has  decreased  considerably  since  these  islands  came 
first  into  the  possession  of  the  British.     The  number  of  white  inhabitants 
in  the  year  1771,  was  known  to  be  somewhat  more  than  1,600 ;  and 
at  this  time  (1791)  they  are  supposed  not  to  exceed  1,200."     The 
Negro  slaves  have  also  decreased.     By  the  last  returns  preceding  the 
capture  of  the  island  in  1779,  they  were  stated  at  35,000,  of  which 
5,000  were  in  Carriacou  and  the  smaller  islands;   and  in  1825,  they 
amounted  to  no  more  than  24,897.     There  are  80,000  acres  of  land 
in  the  island,  of  which  50,000  are  cultivated.     In  1776,  the  exports 
from  the  island  and  its   dependencies  were  14,012,157  lbs.  of  musco- 
vado, and  9,273,607  lbs.  of  clayed  sugar;    818,700   gallons  of  ram; 
1,627,166  lbs.  of  cofiee ;  457,719   lbs.  of  cocoa;  91,943  lbs.  of  cot^ 
ton ;  27,638  lbs.  of  indigo,  and  some   smaller  articles ;  the  whole  of 
which,  at  a  moderate   computation,  was   worth,  at  the    ports  of  ship- 
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ping,  £600,000  sterling.     The  sugar  was  the  prodnee  of  106    planta- 
tions,  worked   by  18,393  Negroes,  which  gives   rather   more    than  a 
hogshead  of  mnscovado  sugar,  of  16  cwl.,  from  the  labour  of  eadb  N^n^ 
— a  return  which  Mr  Edwards  affirms  to  be  unequalled  by  any  other  Bri- 
tish island  in  the  West  Indies  except  St  Christopher's.     lo  1787»  the 
exports  were  175,548  cwt.  of  sugar,  670,390  gallons  of  rum,  8,812  cwc 
of  co£Fee,  2,062,427  lbs.  of  cotton,  and  2,810  lbs.  of  indigo.     la  1810, 
the  value  of  the  exports  amounted  to  £388,986  sterling,  and  the  importa, 
to  £173,366.     In  1812,  the  produce  of  the  island  amounted  to  16,753 
hogsheads  of  sugar,  of  14  cwt.  each  ;  11,825  puncheons  of  rum,  <»f  110 
gallons  each ;  322  casks  of  molasses,  of   80  gallons ;   143,576   Iba.  of 
coffee ;  832,518  lbs.  of  cotton ;  the  total  value  of  which  articles 
j£568,067  sterling.     The  estimated  value  of  miscellaneous  articles, 
eluding  cattle,  fruits,  &c  amounted  to  £367,715  sterling,  making  a  graod 
total  of  £935,782.     Estimated  value  of  the  exports  of  the  same  year, 
£565,782  sterling,  and  the  importo  £375,752.^ 

The  Grenadines  form  a  chain  in  the  direction  of  St  ^^ncent,  toward 
the  N.;  the  chief  of  those  dependent  on  the  Grenada  government  are 
Carriacou  and  Redonda,  The  former  contains  6,913  acres  of  land,  and  in 
general  it  is  fertile  and  cultivated,  producing  in  seasonable  years  an  abas- 
dant  crop  of  cotton  for  exportation,  besides  com,  yams,  potatoes,  and  plaa- 
tains,  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  negroes.  The  cultivation  of 
sugar  on  this  island  has  been  found  less  successful  than  cotton,  though  the 
former  article  still  continues  to  be  made.  Isle  Redonda  contains  about  500 
acres  of  excellent  land,  which  are  wholly  applied  to  pasturage  and  the  culti- 
vation of  cotton.  It  is  situated  about  midway  between  Carriacou  and  the 
N.  end  of  Grenada,  about  4  leagues  from  each. 

IX.  Si  Vincent  and  its  Dependencies.'}  St  Vincent  is  a  very  beaatifnl 
island.  Kingston^  the  capital,  lies  in  18**  5^  N.  lat.,  and  61*  ly  W.  long. 
The  inland  is  about  24  miles  long  and  18  broad,  and  lies  55  miles  W.  of 

*  In  this  colony,  the  tugar-pbintations  are  subject  to  great  ravacea  from  the  camivor- 
ous  or  surar-ant,  an  insect  which  is  thought  to  b«  common  toalllSe  West  India  islands, 
but  which  has  been  peculiarlT  destructiye  in  Grenada.  Hiey  are  of  an  ordinary  sue, 
a  slender  shape,  a  dark  red  colour,  and  remarkable  for  the  quickness  of  thdr  motions; 
but  they  are  distinguished  from  every  other  species  chiefly  by  the  sharp  acid  tsste 
which  they  vield  when  applied  to  the  tongue,  and  the  strong  sulphureous  smeU  which 
they  emit  when  rubbed  together  between  the  palms  of  the  hands.  Their  numbers  bara 
often  been  so  immense  as  to  oorer  the  roads  for  the  space  of  sereral  miles ;  and  so 
crowded  in  many  nlaces,  that  the  prints  of  the  horses'  feet  were  distinctly  msxked 
among  them  till  filled  up  by  the  surrounding  multitudes !  They  are  never  seen  lo 
consume  or  carry  ofiF  any  vegetable  substance  whatever,  but  always  lay  hoM  of  any 
dead  insect  or  animal  substance  which  comes  in  their  way.  Erery  Idnd  of  cold  tI^ 
tuals,  all  species  of  vermin  (particularly  rats)»  live  poultry,  and  even  the  sores  of  the 
Ne^oes,  are  exposed  to  their  attacks.  But  they  are  chiefly  injurious  by  constructing 
their  nests  among  the  roots  of  the  lime,  lemon,  orange-trees,  and  sugar-canes,  and  so 
obstructing  their  growth  as  to  render  the  plants  sickly  and  unproductive.  A  premium 
of  L.20,000  fi*om  the  public  treasury  was  offered  to  the  discoverer  of  any  effectusl 
method  of  destroying  Uiem,  and  the  principal  means  employed  were  poison  and  fire. 
By  mixing  arsenic  and  corrosive  subumate  with  animal  substances,  myriada  wsora  de- 
stroyed :  and  the  aUchtest  tasting  of  the  poison  rendered  thcam  so  outrageous  as  to  de- 
vour one  another.  Lines  of  red  hot  charcoal  were  laid  in  their  way,  to  which  they 
crowded  in  such  numbers,  as  to  extinguish  it  with  their  bodies ;  and  holes  full  of  fire 
were  dug  in  the  cane-grounds,  which  were  soon  extinguished  by  heaps  of  dead.  But 
while  the  nests  remained  undisturbed,  new  progeoies  appeared  as  numerous  as  ever ; 
and  the  only  effectual  check  which  they  recdved,  was  from  the  destructive  hurricane 
of  ITaO,  which  by  tearing  up  altogether,  or  so  loosening  the  roots  where  they  nestled 
M  to  admit  the  rain,  almost  extirpated  the  whde  race,  and  pointed  out  the  frequent 
digffhng  up,  and  consuming  by  fire,  of  those  stools  and  roots  in  which  they  take  refuge, 
as  the  best  preventive  of  their  future  increase. 
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Bsrbadoes.     It  was  discovered  by  Colnmbna  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  Spaniards  ever  formally  took  possession  of  it.  It  was  inhabited  by  the 
nadve  Yellow  Caiibbs,  a  warlike  people,  who  were  numerous  on  this  island, 
attracted  perhaps  partly  by  its  natural  fertility,  and  partly  by  its  affording 
them  a  point  of  rendezvous  in  their  expeditions  to  the  continent.     About 
the  year  1680,  a  ship  from  Guinea,  with  a  large  cargo  of  slaves,  was  either 
i^recked  or  run  on  shore  upon  the  island  of  St  Vincent,  when  great  num- 
bers of  the  negroes  escaped  into  the  woods  and  mountains.   These  people, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  aborigines,  received  the  name  of  the  Black  Ca- 
ribbs,  and,  by  intermarriages  with  the  natives,  and  the  accession  of  runaway 
Negroes  from  Barbadoes,  became  at  length  so  very  powerful,  that  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century  they  compelled  the  native  Caribbs  to  evacu- 
ate in  their  favour  the  N.W.  part  of  the  island.^   In  1672,  king  Charles  II. 
attempted  to  assume  the  sovereignty  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  islands 
of  St  Lucia,  Dominica,  and  Tobago,  and  until  1748  great  contentions  pre- 
vailed between  England  and  France  respecting  them ;  when  at  length,  by 
tbe  treaty  of  Aix  la  Cbapelle,  they  were  declared  neutral,  and  such  of  the 
£uropean  proprietors  as  remained  were  left  in  undisturbed  possession. 
The  peace,  however,  which  terminated  the  Seven  years'  war  in  1763,  gave 
to  Great  Britain  in  perpetuity  the  islands  of  St  Vincent,  Dominica,  and 
Tobago,  while  the  sovereignty  of  St  Lucia  was  allotted  to  France.   In  this 
treaty  no  mention  was  made  of  the  Caribbs.     In  1779,  during  the  French 
American  war,  the  island  of  St  Vincent  was  captured  by  a  small  body  of 
French  troops  sent   from  Martinique.    The  terms  of  capitulation,  how- 
ever, were  fiivourable,  and  the  island  was  restored  to  the  dominion  of 
Great  Britain  by  the  general  pacification  of  1783.     The  island  contained 
at  that  time  61  sugar-estates,  500  acres  in  coffee,  200  acres  in  cocoa,  400 
in  cotton,  50  in  indigo,  and  500  in  tobacco,  besides  land  appropriated  to  the 
nusing  of  provisions,  such  as  plantains,  yams,  maize,  &c     The  Caribbs 
continued  to  harass  and  distress  the  British  from  the  time  the  island  was 
first  ceded,  in  1763,  until  their  final  removal  in  1797.     Instigated  by  the 
French  residing  on  the  neighbouring  islands,  who  landed  troops  on  St 
Vincent  in  1795,  they  waged  a  new  war  with  the  British  settlers, which  con- 
tinued for  more  than  two  years.   ■  The  ravages  and  devastations  committed 
by  them  during  this  sanguinary  war,  cost  the  proprietors  of  the  lands  fully 
one-third  of  the  value  of  their  estates  ;  but  they  were,  however,  at  length 
subdued,  and  removed  by  order  of  government  to  the  island  of  Rattan,  in 
the  bay  of  Honduras,  with  provisions  sufficient  to  subsist  them  for  a  time, 
and  implements  of  husbandry  to  enable  them  to  cultivate  the  land,  and  to 
raise  that  species  of  food  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed. 

St  Vincent  is  in  many  parts  very  fertile ;  and  is  extremely  well  cal- 
culated to  produce  sugar  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  every  other 
article  cultivated  in  the  neighbouring  islands.  It  is  watered  by  above 
20  small  rivers;  the  country  is,  however,  in  many  parts  mountainous, 
and  has  suffered  by  volcanic  eruptions.'     In  the  year  1800,  the  quan- 

5  Sir  William  T<mn$f  gives  a  lomewliat  different  aoooont  of  three  people,  and  of  their 
firrt  introduction  to  this  island.  He  says,  *'  they  were  originallv  a  rsce  of  Macoes,  a 
trilw  or  nation  iVom  the  Bight  of  Benin,  that  were  wrecked  on  tne  coast  of  Bequin,  a 
tmall  Island  about  two  leagues  from  St  Vincent,  in  the  year  1675,  and  were  afterwards 
joined  by  great  numben  of  fugitive  negroes  Irom  the  other  islands.  That  tbe  Red  Ca» 
ribbs  first  kept  them  in  slavery ;  but,iinding  their  numbers  increase,  came  to  a  resolution 
to  put  to  death  sU  their  male  children  ;  upon  which  the  blacks  rose  on  their  masters^ 
who  by  degrees  almost  all  perished  in  the  oontest.** 

<  The  most  awful  visitation  of  this  kind  took  place  on  the  1st  of  May,  1813.  The 
volcanic  matter  not  only  covered  the  whole  Island  In  n  greater  or  less  degree,  but  also 
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titf  of  sugar  made  amoonted  to  16,518  hogaheids ;  and  in  1810,  18,288 
hogafaeada  were  produced.  In  1812,  the  quantity  And  Talne  of  the  prv- 
dactions  were  stated  as  follows:  sogar,  17,491  hogsheads;  r«m,  7,958 
puncheons ;  molasses,  2,718  casks ;  coffee,  8,740  lbs. ;  cotton,  208,690  lbs. 
Estimated  value  of  the  preceding  articles,  £541,220.  Estimated  r%\me  ^ 
miscellaneous  articles,  including  cattle,  esculents,  and  frnita,  £270,861. 
Estimated  Talue  of  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  1^472,815  ;  to  aB 
other  parts,  jS43,186.  Estimated  value  of  imports  £rom  the  United  King* 
dom,  i^l54,995  ;  from  all  other  parts,  ^^42,093.  The  population  at  the 
same  date  was,  1,280  white  persons,  1,172  free  penons  of  colo«r,  and 
27,156  slaves.  The  slave-population  in  1825  amounted  to  24,252.  St 
Vincent,  in  its  mode  of  government,  differs  nothing  from  Grenada :  12 
members  form  the  council,  and  7  the  house  of  assembly. 

The  government  of  St  Vincent  has  attached  to  it  8  small  islands  :  vis. 
Union^  containing  2,150  acres;  Bs^vui,  3,700;  Camwane,  1,777;  Afi»- 
Htpity  1,200;  besides  the  smaller  islands  of  Petit  St  Vincent,  Peiit  Martin 
nique,  Maillereau,  and  Balleseau,  each  of  which  produces  some  cottoa. 
Among  these,  Bequia  is  valuable,  from  the  commodionsness  of  its  fine  bar* 
hour,  called  Admiralty  Bay, 

X.  Dominica^  This  island  lies  about  29  miles  S.  of  Goadaloupe,  if 
29  miles  in  length,  and  16  in  breadth.  The  position  of  Roseau^  the  capi- 
tal, is  in  610  32^  W.  long.,  and  15'  18'  32^  N.  lat.  Dominica  contaiaa 
many  high  and  rugged  mountains,  interspersed  with  valleys,  which  in 
general  appear  to  be  fertile.  Several  of  the  mountains  eontun  unex- 
tinguished volcanoes  which  frequently  discharge  vast  quantities  of  burning 
sulphur,  and  contain  springs  of  hot  water.  Dominica  is  well-watered, 
there  being  upwards  of  30  fine  rivers  in  the  island,  besides  a  great  number 
of  rimlets.  The  soil  in  most  of  the  interior  country  is  a  light  brown  co- 
loured mould,  which  appears  to  have  been  washed  from  the  mountains. 
Towards  the  sea-coast,  and  in  many  of  the  valleys,  it  is  a  deep  bkck  and 
rich  earth,  well-adapted  for  raising  every  tropical  production.  The  under 
stratum  is  in  some  parts  a  yellow  or  brick  clay,  in  others  a  stiff  terrace, 
but  the  land  is  in  moat  parts  very  stoney.  In  the  woods  are  innumerable 
swarms  of  bees,  which  lodge  in  the  trees,  and  produce  great  quantities  of 
wax  and  honey.'  The  principal  productions  of  the  island  are  sugar,  c<^ee, 
cocoa,  indigo,  and  ginger.  The  number  of  sugar-plantations  does  not 
greatly  exceed  50,  and  the  annual  average  produce  is  about  3000  hogsheads. 
The  coffee-plantations  are  about  200  in  number,  and  in  favourable  years 
raise  about  3,000,000  pounds  weight  of  coffee.  The  cocoa,  indigo,  and 
ginger,  are  cultivated  only  in  small  quantities.  In  1812,  the  quantity  and  va- 
lue of  the  productions  were  estimated  as  follows :  3,809  ho^eads  of  sugar, 
576  puncheons  of  rum,  210  casks  of  molasses,  3,286,150  lbs.  of  coffee, 
97,816  lbs.  of  cotton:  in  all,  amounting  to  £231,723  sterling.  The  es- 
timated value  of  miscellaneous  articles,  including  cattle,  esculents,  and 
fruits,  amounted  to  £330,125  sterling.  Dominica  was  long  a  bone  of  con- 
many  ships  mt  a  great  distance  at  seS.  It  even  extended  to  the  island  of  BarluMfoes,  up- 
on  wbich,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  inhabitants,  vast  Quantities  of  the  lighter  particles 
of  the  volcanic  matter  were  deposited  on  the  same  morning.  The  noise  was  even  heard 
at  the  distance  of  SCO  miles  !  In  consequence  of  this  calamity,  the  British  parliament, 
in  the  following  year,  voted  £25,000  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferers. 

7  It  is  precisely  the  same  species  of  bee  as  in  Europe,  and  must  have  been  transport- 
ed thither :  the  native  bee  of  the  West  Indies  being  a  smaller  species,  unprovided  with 
stings,  and  very  different  from  the  European. 
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teniioii  lwllre«B  the  EMttdiaiid  ih%  Brittah»  until,  by  the  traaty  of  Aiz  lii 

ChapeUai  it  was  declared  nevtnl*    In  1759  it  was  c$ptnred|  and  by  right 

of  conqitteit  ceme  into  the  poisenion  of  Great  Britahi ;  and  at  the  peace  of 

Penet  1763»  it  became  a  firitiih  colony  in  perpetuity.     It  bad  risen  to  a 

conaidenible  height  of  proeperity,  when  it  was  oaptorad  by  the  French  in 

1779*    In  January,  I163f  it  was  again  restored  to  the  British  crown. 

Harricanes  at  different  dmes  have  greatly  ravaged  this  island*     Thiv 

idaod  eofoya  the  same  privileges  and  has  the  same  civil  establishment  as 

the  other  British  West  India  islands.   The  leg^lative  authority  is  vested  in 

the  governor,  12  members  of  the  council  appointed  by  the  crowui  and  19 

repnssentSEtives  forming  the  assembly,  who. are  chosen  by  the  pe<^le<     In 

1812,  the  estimated  value  of  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  amount* 

ed  to  £243,567 ;  to  all  other  parts,  £15,271.     Imports  from  the  United 

Kingdom,  £63,498 ;  from  all  other  parts,  je3S,948. 

XI.  Si  JLtf ciff.]  The  island  of  St  Lucia  lies  in  60"  51'  W.  long.,  and 
14"  N.  hx^  its  north  end  being  about  20  miles  south  of  Martinico.  It 
has  seveital  good  bays  and  commodious  harbours.  St  Lucia  was  declared 
neutral,  wiUi  sevml  others,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  hi  Chapelle.  Whan 
Dominica,  St  Vincent,  Grenada,  and  Tobago,  were  ceded  in  perpetuity  to 
Great  Britain,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  1763,  St  Lucia  was  allotted  to 
France.  During  the  American  war,  in  1779,  it  was  taken  by  the  British ; 
but  it  was  again  restored  by  the  peace  in  1783.  It  was  agaui  :taken  at 
the  commencement  of  the  French  revobitionary  war,  in  1794  ;  evacuated 
in  1795,  and  retaken  in  1796.  It  was  restored  again  to  France  by  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  in  1801 ;  but  was  again  captured  by  the  British,  soon 
after  the  renewal  of  hostilities  in  1803,  and  has  remained  ever  since  under 
the  British  crown.  St  Lucia  is  27  miles  long,  and  12  broad;  and  con- 
tains 203,000  acres,  35,000  of  which  are  iu  a  state  of  cultivation.  The 
estimated  value  of  productions  raised  annually,  including  cattle,  esculents, 
and  fruits,  &c.  according  to  the  retunis  in  1812,  was  £595,610.  The 
estimated  value  of  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  same  year, 
£309,989 ;  to  all  other  parts,  £25,621.  Estimated  value  of  the  importo 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  £11,363;  from  all  other  parts,  £29,541. 
State  of  the  population  at  the  same  date :  500  white  persons,  350  free 
persons  of  colour^  and  24,000  slaves. 

XIL  Tehigo.]  This  island  is  32  miles  long,  and  10  broad:  and  near 
its  N«£.  extremity  is  LUtle  Tobago^  an  island  2  miles  long  and  1  broad. 
Tobago  has  ^  more  temperate  climate  than  is  indicated  by  its  situation, 
and  is  out  of  the  tract  of  the  hurricanes  which  so  often  threaten  the  toml 
destruction  of  the  other  islands.  It  is  diversified  with  hills  and  vales ;  the 
hills  rise  into  mountains,  not  broken  and  rugged,  as  those  of  St  Vincent's, 
but  regular  though  steep,  and  on  a  larg^  s^e  of  regular  ascent  and  de- 
scent "  The  scene  of  nature  (says  Sir  William  Young)  is  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  and  gives  the  idea  of  a  continent  rather  than  an  island.  It  is 
not  alone  its  vicinity  to  the  Spanish  main  that  suggests  this  idea.  The 
appearance  of  the  island  fully  warrants  this  assumption ;  and  the  contiguity 
of  South  America  only  moro  fully  marks  its  being  torn  therefrom,  and  of 
its  being  in  old  times  the  southern  point,  m  bold  promontory  of  the  vast 
bay  of  Mexico."  The  soil  is  rich,  springs  of  water  are  abundant,  and  the 
coast  affords  good  shelter  for  vessels.  Scarborcugh^  the  principal  town, 
Iws  m  60'  SO'  W.  long,,  and  11'  &"  N.  lat.    The  island  contains  204,000 
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tity  of  soffar  made  tmounted  t*»  ^  ^ *'*^.-*^*^,  *' '"?.'  "  "^ 

bog8faead8  were  prodor.  •  .^^^^^^  proTOioiis,  -wl 

dactions  were  state  ^^^^,k^iE%u\^xaii^^p^ 

pancbeons;  moW  .-   ^^'y.^.'^^?^  "^  esculonte,  frmu, 

Ltimated  yalue  '  .  •  lf^-^^l!^^?y   *^  "^^"^  JST^S' 

miicelhmeoiiB  ar  .  --  >^  '-^^  ,^»  ^^^  ?*«'  P?i[?'  ^'^^ 

Estimated  yal  ^  r^i^i^^l^e^      Y^A^^T"  i       '        i  JT" 

other  parts  •  "  'r>^^l7fiWi.     In  1826  the  slare  popnlstioa 

dom   Srisi  •  ''.  :  'f'i^^i'i^i'an^  "»d  political  history  of  St  Locia 

same  dat'  •  •^-^''yi^ir**'*  circumstance  to  Tobago,  to  which  we  re- 

27  156  '*>r^ jr<f$*^ eyenta  with  which  our  readers  are  already 

Vincer  •>^*^'*' 

mem^ 


J  J^     ^^.]  The  Bahapnas  or  Liicayos  Islands,  coBi|»eiieDd 

»7  ^^  f^^j^  lying  to  the  N.  of  Cuba  and  St  Domingo,  and 

H  .V^'V'^Sr^l'  and  28*  of  N.  hit^  and  7 1«  and  81'  of  W.  long. 

^'jjM'^fe  ne^er  been  regularly  surveyed,  nor  their  nnmberi  as- 

i^|f^^j0^  certainty.     They  Iwve  been  estimated  at  500  ;  bat  of 

J2!^  proportion  are  nothing  more  than  difis  and  rocks.     The  fol- 

Ai^*^''^a^  °>ost  worthy  of  attention : 

9t^  ExumuiL  Mayafpoana, 

A^^  IJ^xoA,  French  Km,  Kagged  laland. 

AjLw**  lalAOd,  Hog  I  aland,  Rose  Island, 

^ft^*»  Key,  Hog  Key,  Royal  Island, 

^L|l  H&hama,  Harbour  Island,  Rum  Key, 

jLry  lalAod,  Heneaguaa,  Rusael  Island, 

^ainlb^  Little  Island,  !St  Salvador, 

^oos^  Long  Island,  Turk's  Island. 

Q§Mt}ib  Island,  Long  Key,  Watliqf  Island,  and 

(;rooked  Island,  Lucayn,  New  Froridenoe. 
Bleuthera, 

The  48lands  which  give  name  to  the  whole  are  GretU  Bahama  and  Lh^ 
caydi  both  of  them  in  the  north  part  of  the  group.  The  former  is  63 
miles  long,  and  9  broad,  l3ring  on  the  south  side  of  the  Little  Bahama 
bank,  and  extending  from  the  Florida  stream  almost  to  the  island  of  Abaco. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  island  well*watered,  but  it  is  inhabited  only  by 
a  few  people,  who  subsist  by  selling  necessaries  to  ships  which  the  currents 
drive  on  their  coasts.  The  passage  between  the  island  of  Bahama  and 
the  continent,  is  called  the  Channel  of  Bahama,  or  the  Gnlf  of  Florida, 
and  is  135  miles  long  and  46  broad.  The  currents  here  are  most  violent, 
and  numbers  of  vessels  have  in  consequence  been  wrecked  in  passing 
through  this  dangerous  strait.  The  Great  Bahama  sand-bank  extends 
from  near  the  island  of  Cuba,  lat  229  20^,  to  the  Bahama  blands,  in  26* 
15'  N.  lat.  There  is  also  a  smaller  bank  of  the  same  name,  which  lies  to 
the  north  of  the  island  of  Bahama.  The  Bahama  islands  have  never  been 
correctly  delineated  in  any  of  the  charts  of  the  West  Indies.  Many  of 
them  are  situated  upon  the  Great  Bahama  bank,  others  upon  the  lattle 
Bahama  bank,  and  others  out  of  soundings  in  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The 
climate  is  in  general  salubrious.  The  more  northern  islands,  during  the 
winter-months,  are  rendered  cool  and  agreeable  by  the  north-west  breeze 
from  the  continent  of  America.  At  New  Providence,  the  thermometer  in 
the  shade  varies  from  about  85**  or  90*  in  summer,  to  60**  or  65*  in  winter. 
The  more  southern  iriands  are  hotter  throughout  the  year,  but  they  enjoy 
the  cooling  sea-breeaes  that  blow  in  the  West  Indies  wiUiin  the  tropics, 
and  which  do  not  extend  to  several  of  the  most  northern  of  the  Bahamas. 
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ds  are  generally  low,  fiat,  barren,  and  rocky.    The  soil  is  moat« 

JT  sandy,  bat  is  interspersed  with  partial  spots  of  good  land.  They 

jaerally  ill  supplied  with  fresh  water,  but  it  is  found  by  digging  wells 

.  the  rocks  to  the  depth  of  the  sea  lieTel. 

The  chief  article  which  has  been  cultirated  in  these  islands  is  cotton, 
tbongfa  for  some  time  past  the  produce  of  this  article  haa  very  considerably 
dimmished.  Sugar-planters  hare  experienced  little  success,  and  the  profits 
arising  from  coffee  have  been  .trifling.  Guinea  and  Indian  corn,  yams,  sweet 
potatoes,  plantains,  cassava,  Indian  and  pigeon  peal,  grow  in  great  abun- 
dance, as  also  the  generality  of  tropical  fridts.  Cattle  and  sheep  thrive  in 
most  of  the  islands ;  and  the  shores  and  creeks  of  all  the  Bahamas  abound 
in  turtle  and  excellent  fish  of  various  sorts.  The  feathered  tribe,  in  all 
tfae  variety  of  tropical  plumage,  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  islands.  Am- 
bergris is  frequently  cast  ashore  upon  the  cottst.  Several  of  the  islands 
are  well-stocked  with  timber  and  dye  woods.  There  are  mahogany,  bra* 
xilleto,  fnstic,  lignum  vitsB,  Spanish  oak,  tamarind,  lara  wood,  iron  wood, 
iriid  cinnamon,  pimento,  satin  wood,  pines,  cedars,  and  many  others  adapt- 
ed for  ship  building  as  well  as  for  the  purposes  of  the  medhanic  and  ca- 
biuet  maker.  Turk's  island  is  perhaps  the  only  one  of  the  Bahamas  likely 
to  become  an  important  commercial  station.  In  1812,  the  produce  of 
cotton  amounted  to  1,348,828  lbs.  valued  at  £50,581.  Amount  of  the 
estimated  value  of  miscellaneous  articles,  including  cattle,  fruits,  &c. 
j62  19,225.  Value  of  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  £73,576;  to  all 
other  parts,  £27,230.  Value  of  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
£1 17,395 ;  from  all  other  parts,  £38,662. 

The  Bahama  islands  were  the  first  land  discovered  by  Columbus  in  hb 
adventurous  voyage  in  search  of  a  New  World,  in  1492.  About  the 
year  1629,  a  settlement  was  established  by  the  British  in  one  of  the  Ba- 
hama islands,  called  New  Providence^  before  that  time  quite  uninhabited. 
In  1641,  the  Spaniards  displaced  the  settlers,  burnt  their  habitations,  and 
murdered  the  governor,  but  did  not  occupy  the  country  themselves.  It 
remained  a  desert  unoccupied  by  any  nation  till  1666,  when  an  attempt 
WES  made  to  establish  a  new  settlement  by  the  British,  who  soon  after 
abandoned  it,  and  it  was  not  again  peopled  until  the  year  1690,  when  the 
proprietors  of  Carolina  sent  thither  a  small  colony,  and  appointed  a  go- 
vernor. In  the  year  1703,  a  French  and  Spanish  army  wasted  and  depo- 
pulated the  island  of  New  Providence,  drove  out  the  British  inhabitants, 
carried  off  their  negroes^  and  demolished  their  fort.  These  islands  after- 
wards became  the  haunts  of  numerous  pirates,  buccaneers,  and  freebooters. 
In  consequence  of  the  House  of  Lords  having  addressed  king  George  I.  in 
1718,  to  replant  and  again  fortify  the  Bahama  islands,  a  governor  was  Sent' 
to  the  island  of  New  Fh>vidence,  to  whom  the  pirates  submitted,  accepting 
at  the  same  time  the  king's  pardon.  From  this  period  a  regular  colonial 
adminis^tion  was  maintained  ;  but  for  a  considerable  time  this  does  not 
appear  to  have  produced  any  great  activity  in  the  work  of  cultivation  and 
improvement  In  1782,  the  island  of  New  Providence,  with  all  the  otherj 
islands  of  which  it  was  the  seat  of  government,  surrendered  to  the  Spaniards. - 
In  the  folloiting  year  they  were  again  restored  to  Britun  by  a  colonel 
Devanz,  an  American  loyalist,  who  collected  a  small  body  of  irragular 
volunteeTB ;  and  with  this  force  compelled  the  Spaniards,  though  hr  isupe- 
nor  in  numbers,  and  strongly  fortified,  to  surrender  the  capital. '  At  the 
termination  of  the  American  war,  encouragement  was  held  out  to  the 
loyalists,  who  were  proprietors  of  negroes,  to  settle  in  the  Bahama  islands 
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for  the  prnpose  of  ^mhivatitig  cotton  and  otiier  prodilctions  adapted  to  th/ 
floi] ;  but  their  general  sterility  la  Mich,  that  no  progress  has  been  JBM^ 
beneficial  to  the  proprietors  or  to  the  parent  state.  A  trade  to  tome  ex* 
tent  under  the  Free  Port  acts  was,  however,  for  a  time  oanied  on  wkh 
'the  Spanish  colonies,  which  occasioned  a-  considerable  export  of  British 
mannfisctaves  to  the  port  of  Nassau,  while  the  inhabitants  derived  some 
advantages  by  fitting  oot  privateers  to  cmiBe  against  the  enemy*  These 
adventitious  circumstances  gave  a  temporary  importance  to  New  Pkv- 
vidence,  favoured  as  it  was  by  local  situation  in  the  lieigbbouriiood  of 
the  Havannah.  But  on  the  other  hand,  die  crops  of  cotton  failing  is  the 
adjacent  islands,  many  of  the  plantations  were  abandoned,  nor  is  it  likely 
that  their  cultivation  can  ever  again  he  attempted.  Previous  to  May  1809^ 
lands  were  granted  by  the  crown,  in  the  whole  of  the  Bahamas,  to  the 
amount  of  365,3(11  acres,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation.  At  that  time, 
the  population  amounted  to  about  14,318,  including  11,395  blacks  and 
people  of  colour.  In  1812,  the  population  was  as  foUows :  3,600  whites^ 
3,300  free  persons  of  colour,  and  10,000  slaves.  In  1825  the  slave  popu- 
lation was  returned  at  10,840. 

XIV.  T^MM/a^'.^  The  island  of  Trinidad  is  separated  from  the  conti- 
nent by  the  gtdf  of  Psria,  and  is  about  60  miles  long  and  45  broad,  lybg 
in  Q*"  48"  to  10"  42^  N.  lat.  and  60"  6'  to  6P  36'  W.  fong.  TUs  island 
was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  bis  diird  voyage,  who  landed  here  in  1498, 
and  was  named  by  him  after  the  Holy  Trinity,  because,  (says  I|ieiev%) 
having  been  in  great  danger,  in  a  violent  stom,  he  made  a  vow  to  give 
that  name  to  the  first'land  he  should  find,  aoou  after  which,  a  sailor  in  the 
main  top  saw  three  points  of  land,  by  which,  the  name  was  in  every  eespect 
suitable  to  his  vow.  In  1595  Trinidad  was  taken  by  Sir  Walter  Baleigh ; 
and  in  1676  by  the  French,  who  plundered  it  and  left  it^  It  mmained 
afterwards  under  the  dominion  of  Spsin,  inhabited  however  by  a  mixture 
of  several  nations,  until  the  year  1797,  when  it  was  captured  by  the  Bri^ 
tish  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby ;  it  was  aflterwards  ceded  in  perpetuity 
to  this  country,  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  1801. 

Heavy  rains  fall  here  f«om  the  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  October, 
and  slight  shocks  of  earthquakes  have  heen  frequently  felt.  The  interior 
of  the  island  is  monotainoits,  and  the  soil  various,  partaking  of  the  general 
qualities  of  the  neighbpuriog  islands ;  the  high  lands  in  the  northern  paru 
of  the  island  {weduce  ^bu^dant  crpps  of  sugar,  £m.  The  southem  coast  is 
.  well'-adapted  to  the  cnlturo  of  coffee :  and  on  the  west  is  a  Iwge  harhonii 
sediTe  in  slraost  all  seasons.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  timber  in  ths 
istwidi  some  of  which  hsi  grown  to  an  immense  size ;  and  much  of  the 
wood  is  extreiqely  beautiful  and  well^adapted  for  cabinet  wwk.  Wild 
hogs  and  various  sorl^  of  animals  abound  ii^  the  island,  as  well  as  every 
Sf^ecies  of  domestie  foiv;l|  and  the  sei^  coasts  are  plentifully  stocked  with 
fish.  Indian  com,  noaize,  cassava,  and  oth^  ropt^  and,  in  general,  every 
species  of  groqnd  provisiopis  and  fruits  peculiar  te  the  other  Weat  India 
islands,  thrive  remarkably  well  in  Trinidad.  This  fine  ishmd  (saya  Dy 
Colqnhoun)  only  requires  a^  extensive  and  industrious  white  populatiooi 
to  renfler  ii  among  die  riqh^t  and  most  productive  countries  in  the  world ; 
since  every  article  of  superior  value,  in  a  commercial  point  of  vieWy  pror 
duced  in  tropical  climates,  may  be  here  cultivated  to  great  advantage* 
Provimons  equal  to  the  consumption  of  a  very  extensive  popnlatiooy  may 
be  reared  at  much  less  labour  than  in  northern  coiintries,  and  vMt  hearda 
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ai  eaUlo  my  he  iMred  and  fed.  Mvoh  of  the  timber  might  also  be  con- 
verted into  an  important  article  of  commerce.  Tbe  state  of  this  ooloay, 
in  popnltetion  and  agriculture,  &o.  according  to  official  returns  in  I812» 
fltood  thus:  white  population,  2,6 17«;  free  people  of  colour,  7,043;  Iis- 
dians,  1,716  ;  slaves,  21,143 ;  making  a  total  of  32,519.  Acres  in  calti* 
▼ation,  27,275;  uncultifated,  1,500,000,  of  vhich  147,684  acres  hare 
been  granted  for  cultivation.  Of  the  cultivated  land  there  were  in  sugSBr*> 
canes,  10,700  acres ;  in  cdtton  1,268 ;  in  ground  provisions,  5,762 ;  and 
the  remainder  in  pasturage  for  cattle,  &c.  The  quantity  and  value  dF  tiba 
prodvcdons  in  1812,  was  as  follows :  11,800  hogsheads  of  sugar,  3,879 
punclieons  of  rum,  4,062  casks  of  molasses,  276,243  pounds  of  coffee, 
159,156  pounds  of  cotton ;  estimated  at  jB386,278  sterling.  Estimated 
value  of  miscellaneous  articles,  including  cattle,  eseulento  and  fruits, 
£386,278.  Estimated  value  of  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  £361,598 ; 
to  all  oth^r  parts,  jB22y519.  Estimated  value  of  importo  from  the  United 
Kingdoms,  i^571,$17;  from  all  odier  parts»  £75,701. 

This  island,  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Terra  Flrma,  from 
which  it  is  only  four  leagues  distant,  is  the  natural  msgazine  and  resort, 
where  the  contraband  traders  of  Cumana,  Barcelona,  Margaritta,  and 
Guiana,  make  their  purdiases.  The  position  of  Trinidad  is  ungularly 
favourable  to  this  commerce.  The  continental  coasts,  extensive,  defence- 
less, and  to  leeward,  offer  both  to  the  Britbh  and  Colombians  the  greatest 
facility  for  proseenting  it.  The  gulf  of  Pbria,  which  washes  the  western 
part  of  Trinidad,  receives  the  waters  of  the  river  Guarapiche,  which  pene- 
trates the  prorince  of  Cumana.  By  this  river  animals  for  labour  and  for 
tbe  shambles,  are  brought  from  Twra  Furma  to  Trinidad ;  and  through  the 
same  channel,  all  the  contraband  articles  consumed  in  ibis  province  can 
ascend  with  perfect  Qontenience,  or  may  be  landed  at  several  points  with- 
out the  least  danger.  Jn  general,  the  cargoes  which  are  destined  for  Bar- 
celona proceed  up  this  river :  they  are  thence  distributed  to  the  Caraccas 
and  other  neighbouring  provinces.  The  mouths  of  the  Oroonoko,  which 
cross  the'  gulf  of  Paria  from  south  and  north,  open  to  this  island  tbe  com- 
merce of  Guiana,  whither  the  surplus  goes  by  the  river  Apure  to  Barqui- 
semeto,  Truxillo,  Varinas,  Merida,  &c.' 


CHAP.  11— SPANISH  WEST  INDIA  ISLAND& 

Thx  West  India  islands  colonized  by  Spain  are  not  numerous.  Puerto 
Rico  and  Cvba,  in  the  northern  group,  and  Margaritta  and  some  others,  on 
the  coast  of  tto  Caraccas,  compose  the  whole  of  the  islands  in  the  West 
Indian  seas.  Of  these,  Puerto  Rico  and  Cuba  are  the  most  important ; 
Cuba  being  the  largest  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  fertile  islands  belonging 

»  The  m»t  Influx  of  currents  into  tbe  gulf  of  Paria,  from  the  ooaits  of  BraaH  and 
AndaliuU  mutt  bring  down  a  vast  auantity  of  light  earthy  psrUcles  from  tbe 
mouths  of  the  nomerous  large  rivers  wlieh  t/averse  those  parU  of  the  contSent* 
hot  the«i  ;«"S?t^^"«."^"*i  ^y  **»*  "^«  ^'f  a^acentmountai^  Sd£?  and 
moth  w»t«r  wlU  be  produced  when  they  meet  and  expose  one  another  Mid  th?^ 
fore  earthy  particles  wTu  subside  and  fori  banks  of  midTand  b?  SfLSsahm  rf 
fresh  aecumulAtloas  form  dry  land,  and  thus  such  a  tract  of  country  as  Trinidad  LSr 
bave  been  fonned.  These  causes  are,  In  fact,  still  operating,  for  the  isUnd  ia  ddK 
mcrnaing  on  the  leeward  side,  as  is  risible  in  the  mud  beds  which  esk^d  a  ^ 

ihnagk  the  fiaeu,  a  ehamiel  must  ever  exist  between  thelontlnent  and  TwTiidadr 
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to  ttof  European  power  in  the  American  seas.  These  islands  were  dhrided 
into  three  governments :  Puerto  Rtco  was  a  capUaneria  generaUy  under 
die  title  of  captain-general  of  the  Havannah, — on  officer  of  high  rank  goTem- 
•ed  Cuba  and  Florida,  and  his  situation  was  the  most  important  of  any  of 
the  capitanerias  generates  of  Spanish  America;  the  captain-general  of 
Caraccas  goFemed  the  island  of  Margarita,  and  the  others  on  the  coast  of 
his  province. 

:  I.  Puerto  Eico."]  The  island  of  Puerto  Rico  is  situated  in  the  Caribbean 
sea,  between  the  island  of  Hayti,  or  St  Domingo,  and  the  Virgin  islands. 
It  occupies  a  space  hetween  65*  SCV  and  67*  45^  oif  W.  long.,  and  between 
18'  and  IS**  35"  of  N.  lat. ;  its  length  being  120  miles,  by  4^  in  breadth. 
Columbus  discovered  this  island  during  his  second  voyage,  in  the  year 
J  493.  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  colonized  Puerto  Rico,  in  1509,  when  he 
subjugated  the  country :  the  native  Indians  were  at  that  time  very  numer- 
ous, but  have  since  disappeared.  Puerto  Rico  is  an  important  island ;  its 
productions  are  very  valuable  in  European  commerce,  and  the  climate  is 
more  healthy  and  temperate  than  that  of  the  other  islands  of  the  Caribbean 
seas.  The  mountiuns  are  not  of  any  very  great  altitude,  but  form  a  beauti- 
ful feature  of  the  landscape, — ^their  gently  undulating  surfaces  contrasting 
finely  with  the  picturesque  and  well-watered  valleys.  The  rivers  are  of  no 
g^eat  size,  but  agreeably  diversify  the  picture ;  and  being  very  numerous, 
are  exceedingly  useful  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  The  interior,  and 
part  of  the  sea-shore  to  the  north,  is  still  covered  with  the  original  forests, 
in  which  roam  large  wild  dogs ;  these  dogs  are  the  remains  of  a  race 
brought  from  Spain  by  the  first  conquerors  of  the  island,  to  assist  in  hunt- 
ing down  the  natives,  who  fled  for  protection  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  inte- 
rior. These  forests  also  abound  with  parrots,  pigeons,  and  other  birds  pecu- 
liar to  the  West  India  islands,  as  well  as  with  land-crabs,  which  are  as 
numerous  here  as  in  any  of  the  Caribbean  isles,  and  on  whose  flesh  the 
wild  dogs  are  supposed  to  subsist.^  Cattle  of  superior  qualities,  originally 
brought  from  the  mother-country,  are  fed  in  this  island  ;  poultry  are  also 
very  cheap  and  plentiful,  and  the  rivers  and  sea  supply  the  inhabitants  with 
every  variety  of  fish.  The  southern  coast  is  the  most  healthy  as  well  as 
the  most  fertile ;  producing  for  the  commerce  of  the  inhabitants,  sugar, 
coffee,  cassia,  flax,  cotton,  ginger,  and  the  odoriferous  gums  used  in  such 
great  quantities  in  Roman  Catholic  countries ;  these,  with  hides  and  tro- 
pical fruits,  compose  the  chief  articles  of  their  trade  with  £urope,  fcc 
They  have  here  a  fine  breed  of  mules,  which  are  sought  after,  from  the 
British  islands  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  northern  side,  which  is  com- 
paratively sterile,  is  supposed  to  contain,  in  the  higher  lands,  some  gold 
and  silver  mines  ;  but  of  the  existence  or  value  of  these  nothing  certain  is, 
ascertained.  With  all  these  bounties,  so  lavishly  bestowed  by  the  hand  of 
Nature,  Puerto  is  subjected  occasionally  to  a  dreadful  calamity.  In  the 
year  1742,  a  terrible  tornado  overturned  the  labour  of  years,  and  destroyed 
the  plantations,  which  did  not  recover  the  shock  they  received  for  many 
years  afterwards ;  these  hurricanes  occasionally  visit  the  island  at  present, 

*  The  DAtural  history  of  these  crabs  b  highly  sioiruUr.  At  eertaln  seMons  of  the  y<ear« 
these  singular  animals,  which  greatly  resemble  the  sea-crabs  in  shape  and  manner  of 
moving,  leave  the  mountains  in  which  they  have  formed  their  burrows,  and  move  in 
immense  cavalcades  down  to  the  sea-coast,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  young  in 
the  waters.  At  this  period  nothing  arrests  their  progress  ;  they  move  continuaUr  in 
the  same  line ;  if  thev  meet  with  a  wall,  they  climb  up  one  side,  and  down  the  other, 
and  the  clattering  noise  produced  by  their  daws  is  surprising.  After  depoalting  their 
young,  they  return  to  their  haunts  in  the  same  order,  and  are  followed  oy  the  young 
crabs  as  soon  as  they  attain  suAcient  strength  to  perform  the  journey. 
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but  none  of  so  cafaunitons  a  nature  has  been  ejperieDced  since  that  period* 
The  total  population  of  the  island  b  calculated  at  130,000,  of  whom 
25,000  are  Blares*     The  capital,  and  residence  of  the  governor,  ia  situated 
on  a  pemnsnla  on  the  northern  shore.     It  was  founded  in  1514,  and 
named  Puerto  Rico  ;  from  whence  the  whole  island  has  received  its  appel- 
lation ;  having  be«n  called  Borriquen  by  the  natives  when  first  discovered* 
This  town  is  also  called  Si  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico;  and  is  situated  in  18" 
29^  N.  hL,  and  66*  W.  long. ;  a  fort,  called  St  Antonio's,  protects  it  on  the  S. 
W. ;  and  it  has  also  a  citadel  and  other  fortifications,  with  a  very  good  har- 
bour.    The  amount  of  ite  population  is  not  exactly  known  ;  Morse  esti- 
mates it  at  30,000 ;  but  it  probably  does  not  amount  to  the  half  of  that 
number.     This  city  has  often  been  attacked ;  in  1594,   by  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  but  without  success ;  in  1597,  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  (who 
took  and  plundered  it  and  the  island ;)  and  again  by  the  British  in  1797, 
who  were,  however,  as  unsuccessful  as  Sir  Francis  Drake.     The  planta- 
tions and  small  towns  of  the  island  are  very  numerous,  but  mostly  too  in- 
significant for  notice.   Puerto  Rico  drew  from  Mexico,  for  the  expenses  of  its 
adminbtration,  the  sum  of  377,000  piastres  annually.   Its  defence  consists 
chiefly  in  the  country  militia.   It  has  hitherto  adhered  to  the  royal  cause. 

II.  Cuba,^   Cuba,  the  largest  as  well  as  the  most  important  of  the  islands 
in  the  West  Indian  seas,  is  situated  to  the  south  of  Florida,  between  the 
northernmost  part  of  Yucatan,  and  the  westernmost  point  of  the  island  of 
HaytL     The  westernmost  part  of  Cuba  nearly  shuts  in,  with  the  northern 
shore  of  Yucatan  and  the  western  coast  of  East  Florida,  that  immense  basin 
known  by  the  name  of  the  gpilf  of  Mexico.    It  is  thought  that  Cape  Ca^ 
toche,  in  Yucatan  and  the  most  western  headland  of  Cuba,  must  have 
been  formerly  united  by  an  isthmus,  which  has  been  gradually  worn  away 
by  the  pressure  and  action  of  the  waters  of  the  Caribbean  sea.     Should 
this  have  actually  been  the  case,  t|)e  Mexican  gulf  must  have  been  very 
shallow,  as  we  find  that  the  passage  of  the  waters  of  the  South  Atlantic, 
impelled  by  the  trade-winds  through  the  strait  formed  by  Cuba  and  Yuca- 
tan is,  although  it  has  considerable  breadth,  so  very  forcible  as  to  send  a 
vast  stream,  or  current,  with  g^reat  impetuosity  round  the  gulf  and  through 
the  straits  of  Florida,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  to  the 
northern  shores  of  Europe.     This  stream  is  disting^hable  in  the  North 
Atlantic  by  its  superior  heat  to  the  rest  of  the  waters  of  that  ocean ;  and 
by  a  body  of  sea-weed  which  constantly  accompanies  it.     The  extent  of 
Cuba  is  from  73*  50'  to  85*  30^  W.  long,  from  E.  to  W.     Its  form  is  so 
curved  that  it  lies,  although  narrow,  between  23^  20"  and  19"*  W  N.  lat. ; 
it  is  about  700  miles  long,  but  not  more  than  70  in  medial  breadth.     Its 
position  gives  it  the  command  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  by  the  straits  of  Yu- 
catan and  Florida,  as  well  as  the  navigation  of  the  windward  passage  and 
channel  of  Bahamas.     The  fine  harbour  of  the  Havannah,  and  some  other 
smaller  ports,  rendered  this  island,  with  these  advantages,  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  West  India  islands;  particularly  to  Spain,  possessing  as  she 
did  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  g^lf.   The  Spanish  government  have  accord- 
ingly spared  no  expense  in  fortifying  the  Havannah,  <m  which  they  seem  to 
have  placed  their  chief  dependence  for  the  security  of  their  ultramarine 
colonies. 

The  climate  of  Cuba  is  better  than  that  of  any  other  island  in  the  West 
Indian  seas,  excepting  Puerto  Rico ;  it  is  mild  and  temperate,— .there  is  no 
winter,— and  the  summer-heat  is  moderated  by  the  rains  and  sea-breeses,  the 
periodical  rains  lasting  during  the  months  of  July  and  August.     The  fer- 
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tility  of  Culm  is  oeldbmted :  Bfficm,  wmmg  which  a)»  pepper  and  ffrnger^ 
cassia,  manioc,  cacao,  maize,  aloes,  mastiCy  sugar,  tobacco,  the  flavour  of 
which  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  world»  kaown  in  eom- 
merce  by  the  name  of  HaTannah,  and  sold  to  an  enormous  amount  in 
dgars,  with  many  other  articles,  the  produce  of  tropical  climatee,  conustiiute 
the  riches  of  this  fine  ishmd.   Coffee,  though  cultivated,  is  so  little  attended 
to  in  the  plantations  that  little  is  grown  iw  exportation.    Honey  is  one  of 
the  great  articles  of  the  export  trade,  and,  together  with  wax,  is  annually 
produced  to  a  great  amount.     Cattle,  originally  from  Europe,  hare  multi- 
plied so  much  in  Cuba,  that  they  have  become  wild,  and  frequent  in  im- 
mense droves  the  forests  and  savannahs  or  marshy  plains ;  they  are  bunted 
for  the  sake  of  their  hides  and  tallow,  which  are  exported  to  a  great 
amount.     The  forests  also  abound  in  swine,  which  have  multiplied  in  a 
similar  manner ;  and  the  inhabitants  possess  large  stocks  of  mules,  horses, 
fine  black  cattle^  and  sheep,  all  of  which  thrive  very  much.     The  woods 
consist  chiefly  of  timber  of  valuable  qualifies ;  the  red  cedar,  oaks,  firs, 
palms,  mahogany,  ebony,  UgnunMnUg ;  and  woods  producmg  guma,  aro- 
matic and  medicinal.     The  riven  and  coasts  abound  with  fish,  and  fine 
turtles  frequent  the  shallows.     The  birds  Of  Cuba  are  prindpally  the  par- 
rot, the  paroquet,  American  partridge^  turtle  dove,  and  great  variety  of 
aquatic  birds.     In  this  island  there  are  supposed  to  exist  veins  of  gold  and 
silver,  because  the  inhabitants  procure  A  small  quantity  of  those  metal:!  in 
the  sands  of  the  rivers  which  descend  from  the  mountains.     The  great 
metallic  production  of  Cuba  is  cOpper,  of  which  some  valuable  mines  ex< 
ist  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  with  which  a  trade  is  carried  on  among 
the  West  Indian  islands  and  the  ports^on  the  southern  content. 

Only  about  one  buUdredtb  part  of  the  island  of  Cuba  is  supposed  to  be 
under  a  state  of  cultivation.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  Europeans  aud 
their  descendants,  and  negroes ;  the  amount  of  the  former,  in  1820,  lit-ing 
373,071,  and  of  the  latter  199,S92,  making  a  total  of  572,363  inhabitants, 
which  later  returns  have  carried  to  631,000.  A  chain  of  mountains  runs 
the  whole  length  of  Cuba,  from  E.  to  W.^  following  the  curvature  of  the 
cocmtry.  This  chain  divides  the  island  naturally  into  two  parts  :  thou<^h 
these  mountains  do  not  acquire  any  very  considerable  elevaUon,  they  give 
rise  to  numerous  rivers,  which  flow  into  the  ocean  on  each  side ;  and  some- 
times, during  the  rainy  season,  inundate  the  low  lands,  Cuba,  as  well  as 
nil  the  other  islands  of  these  seas,  is  exposed  occasionally  to  the  devastating 
effects  of  hurricanes ;  but  on  the  whole  it  is  more  free  from  them,  as  well 
as  from  disease,  than  any  of  the  others,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
healthiest,  the  most  fertile,  and  the  most  secure  of  the  West  India  islands. 

The  governor  of  Cuba  has  a  very  arduous  and  extensive  jurisdiction, 
during  war  particularly ;  he  has  accordingly  in  the  island  14  subordinate 
governors,  who  preside  over  as  many  districts  mto  which  Cuba  is  divided. 
An  intendant  8u{>erintends  the  finances  and  commerce  of  the  island,  and  is 
subordinate  only  to  the  captain-general.  The  religious  affairs  of  Cuba  are 
superintended  by  a  bishop,  who  resides  at  Havannah,  and  whose  income  is 
considerable.  The  revenues  of  the  island  are  said  to  amount  to  more  than 
2,000,000  of  piastres  per  annum;  but  the  expenses  of  administration 
were  so  great,  that  it  received  from  Mexico  1,820,000  piastres  during  the 
same  period.  The  military  fbroe  of  Cuba  consists  chiefly  in  mi1itia«  the 
amount  of  which  is  stated  to  exceed  26,000.  Cuba,  like  Puerto  Rico,  has 
hitherto  adhered  to  the  royal  cause. 

The  capital  of  this  island  is  Hamnnah^  founded  by  Velasquez,  in  23^ 
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ISf  N.  lat.,  and  82^14^  W.  long,  on  the  north  coast,  opposite  to  the  Floridas. 
The  harbour  is  very  fine,  and  capable  of  containing  the  largest  fleet  in  safe- 
ty, both  it  and  the  town  have  been  fortified  as  strongly  as  possible.  The  only 
fault  in  this  excellent  harbour  is,  that  the  entrance  is  very  narrow  and  dif- 
ficult ;  so  nvch  so,  that  daring  war,  vessels  have  been  taken  going  in,  on 
accoant  of  only  one  being  able  to  pass  at  a  time, — ^the  rearmost  vessels 
bare  fiUleo  into  the  hands  of  the  pursuing  ships.     This  channel  is,  how- 
erer,  so  strongly  fortified  daring  its  whole  length,  that  it  would  be  hazard- 
ous in  the  extreme  for  an  enemy's  fleet  to  enter.     The  entrance  has  a  fort 
on  each  nde ;  that  on  the  east,  called  Mora  Castie,  stands  on  a  high  rock, 
SLnd  is  a  triangular  work,  mounted  with  40  pieces  of  heavy  cannon,  having 
a  bmttery  nearly  level  with  the  water  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  :  that  on  the 
west  is  called  Punia^  and  oommanicates  with  the  city.     This  is  a  square 
fort,  strongly  built,  and  well  supplied  with  artillery.   The  city  is  surround- 
ed with  woiks,  mounted  with  numerous  heavy  guns  ;  a  square  citadel,  is 
also  erected  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  called  JBl  Fuerte  ;  this  work  also 
has  heavy  cannon,  and  it  is  on  this  the  Spanish  government  place  their 
chief  dependence.   But  the  fortifications  are  said  to  be  commanded  by  hills 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.    The  importance  of  this  city  and  harbour 
has  caosed  it  to  be  repeatedly  attacked ;  it  was  takea  in  1 536,  by  a  French 
pirate,  but  ransomed  for  700  dollars ;  it  was  again  taken  by  the  British, 
and  by  the  French,  and  by  the  Buccaneers  ;  bat  the  most  memorable  at- 
tack was  that  execated  by  the  British  in  1762,  when  admiral  Sir  George 
Pococke  and  Lord  Albemarle  conducted  a  fleet  and  troops  to  the  Havan- 
nafa,  and  after  a  determined  resistance  of  two  months  and  eight  days,  on 
the  14th  of  August  obtained  possession  of  the  place.   The  victors  captured 
9  aail-of-the-line,  3  more  were  sunk  by  the  Spaniards,  2  on  the  stocks 
were  burnt,  and  a  great  many  merchant  vessels  loaded  with  valuable  car- 
goes completed  the  spoil.     The  merchandise  and  specie  found  in  the  place 
was  supposed  to  amount  to  £3,000,000  sterling.     This  city  was  restored 
to  Spain  at  the  peace  of  1763,  since  which  period  the  government  has  been 
constantly  employed  in  increasing  its  strength  and  resources.     The  traxle 
of  this  port  is  computed  to  amount,  by  importations,  to  £2,200,000.   The 
exportations— -chiefly  segors,  sugar,  honey,  wax,  and  coffee — amount  to 
£2,500,000.     The  number  of  vessels  which  entered  its  port  in  1826  was 
1,029,  of  which  720  were  Ameiican,  95  Spanish,  91  English,  and  47 
French.    The  inhabitants  of  the  Havonnab  amount — ^according  to  Hum- 
boldt— to  about  130,000,  of  whom  22,000  are  slaves.     We  confess  that 
this  enumeration  appears  to  us  too  great ;  but  cannot  take  it  upon  us  to 
correct  it.     The  other  principal  towns  of  Cuba  are  Si  Jago,  Puerto  del 
Principcy  Bayamo^  Trinidad^  Baltabano,  Santa  Cruz^  Baracoa^  and  Cadiz, 
St  Jago  was  formerly  the  capital  of  this  island,  and  is  situated  in  20"* 
N.  lat.  and  76'  W.  long.,  269  leagues  from  the  Havannah.     The  country 
about  St  Jago  is  mountainous ;  and  this  part  of  the  island  is  frequently 
visited  by  earthquakes,  which  are  generally  of  a  slight  nature.     The  har- 
bour of  St  Jago,  or  Cuba,  is  very  good,  and  extends  6  miles  inland ;  bat 
the  entrance  to  it  is  similar  to  that  of  Havannah. 

Puerto  del  Principe^  or  f^Ula  del  Principe^  is  145  miles  N.W.  of  St 
Jago,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  fertility  of  the  country  around  it ;  large 
droves  of  cattle  are  fed  in  the  savannahs  for  the  sake  of  their  tallow  and 
bides. 

Bayamo^  or  St  Salvador^  is  situated  in  the  eastern  end  of  Cuba,  and  on 
the  little  river  Estero^  nearly  20  miles  from  the  ocean.     Tbb  town  gives 

VI.  2  8 
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thy  of  sugar  made  amannted  to  16,518  hogsheads ;  and  in  I8IO9  IBfiSS 
hogsheads  were  produced.  la  1812,  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  pio- 
dnctions  were  stated  as  follows ;  sugar,  17,491  hogsheads;  rain,  7,S58 
puncheons ;  molasses,  2,718  casks ;  ooffoe,  8,740  lbs. ;  cotton,  208,690  lbs. 
Estimated  value  of  the  preceding  articles,  £541,220.  Estimated  value  of 
miscellaneous  articles,  including  cattle,  esculents,  and  fruits,  £270,861. 
Estimated  value  of  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  jS472,815  ;  to  aU 
other  parts,  iC43,186.  Estimated  value  of  imports  from  the  United  King- 
dom,  1^154,995  ;  from  all  other  parts,  1^42,093.  The  populaUon  at  the 
same  date  was,  1,280  white  persons,  1,172  free  persons  oi  colour,  and 
27,156  slaves.  The  slave-population  in  1825  amounted  to  24,252,  St 
Vincent,  in  its  mode  of  government,  differs  nothing  from  Grenada :  12 
members  form  the  council,  and  7  the  house  of  assembly. 

The  government  of  St  Vincent  has  attached  to  it  8  small  islands :  viz. 
Union^  containing  2,150  acres;  Bequia^  3,700 ;  Caaovaae,  1,777;  Mtu- 
Hfte,  1,200;  besides  the  smaller  ishinds  of  Petit  St  Vincent,  Petit  MarH- 
nique,  Maillereau,  and  Batleseau,  each  of  which  produces  some  cotton. 
Among  these,  Bequia  is  valuable,  from  the  oommodioosness  of  its  fine  bar- 
hour,  odled  Admiralty  Bay, 

X.  Dominica,'}  This  island  lies  about  29  miles  S.  of  Guadaloupe,  it 
29  miles  in  length,  and  16  in  breadth.  The  position  of  Roseau^  the  capi- 
tal, is  in  %V  32^  W.  long.,  and  15'  IS'  32^  N.  lat.  Dominica  contains 
many  high  and  rugged  mountains,  interspersed  with  valleys,  which  in 
general  appear  to  be  fertile.  Several  of  the  mountains  contain  unex- 
tinguished volcanoes  which  frequently  discharge  vast  quantities  of  burning 
sulphur,  and  contain  springs  of  hot  water.  Dominica  is  well-watered, 
there  being  upwards  of  30  fine  rivers  in  the  island,  besides  a  great  number 
of  rivulets.  The  soil  in  most  of  the  interior  country  is  a  light  brown  co- 
loured mould,  which  appears  to  have  been  washed  from  the  mountains. 
Towards  the  sea-coast,  and  in  many  of  the  valleys,  it  is  a  deep  black  and 
rich  earth,  well-adapted  for  raising  every  tropical  production.  The  under 
stratum  is  in  some  parts  a  yellow  or  brick  clay,  in  others  a  stiff  terrace, 
but  the  land  is  in  most  parts  very  stoney.  In  the  woods  are  innumerable 
swarms  of  bees,  which  lodge  in  the  trees,  and  produce  great  quantities  of 
wax  and  honey.'  The  principal  productions  of  the  island  are  sugar,  coffee, 
cocoa,  indigo,  and  ginger.  The  number  of  sugar-plantations  does  not 
greatly  exceed  50,  and  the  annual  average  produce  is  about  3000  hogsheads. 
The  coffee-plantations  are  about  200  in  number,  and  in  favourable  years 
raise  about  3,000,000  pounds  weight  of  coffee.  The  cocoa,  indigo,  and 
ginger,  are  cultivated  only  in  small  quantities.  In  1812,  the  quantity  and  va- 
lue of  the  productions  were  estimated  as  follows :  3,809  hogsheads  of  sugar, 
576  puncheons  of  rum,  210  casks  of  molasses,  3,285,150  lbs.  of  coffee, 
97,816  lbs.  of  cotton :  in  all,  amounting  to  £231,723  sterling.  The  es- 
timated value  of  miscellaneous  articles,  including  cattle,  esculents,  and 
fruits,  amounted  to  £330,125  sterling.   Dominica  was  long  a  bone  of  con- 


many  ahips  at  a  great  dlatanot  at  tea.  It  even  extended  to  tlie  island  of  Barbadoes,  up- 
on which,  to  the  aatonUhmcnt  of  the  inhabitant*,  vast  ouantities  of  the  lighter  particles 
of  the  YolcAoic  matter  were  deposited  on  the  same  morning.  The  noise  was  even  heard 
at  the  distance  of  900  miles  !  In  consequence  of  this  calamity,  the  British  parliament, 
in  the  following  year,  voted  £25,000  to  the  relief  of  the  suiFererB. 

7  It  is  precisely  the  same  species  of  bee  as  in  Europe,  and  must  have  been  tranqMrt- 
ed  thither :  the  native  bee  of  the  West  India  being  a  smaller  species,  unprovided  with 
stings,  and  very  diiferent  from  the  European. 
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tentioii  bttfreoB  the  EMttch.uid  the  Britiifth  untU/by  the  ttaXy  of  Aix  1«^ 
Chapdle^  it  was  declared  nentnl.  In  1750  it  was  d^turadi  and  by  rigbt 
of  eooqiiflit  dnae  into  tbe  posseisioB  of  Great  Britain ;  and  at  tbe  peace  of 
FlKist  1763,  it  became  a  British  colony  iik  peq)dlility.  It  bad  risen  to  a 
constderable  beigbt  ofproeperityy  when  it  was  captured  by  tbe  French  in 
1778^  In  January!  178Sy  it  was  again  restored  to  tbe  British  crown. 
Hurricanes  at  different  times  have  oeatLy  ravaged  this  island.  This 
island  enpya  the  same  privileges  and  nas  the  same  civil  establishment  as 
tbe  other  British  West  India  islands.  Tbe  legislative  authority  is  vested  in 
the  governor^  12  members  of  the  council  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  19 
repvesentatives  fonning  the  assembly^  who. are  chosen  by  the  people.  In 
1812,  the  estimated  value  of  tbe  exports  to  tbe  United  Kingdom  amount- 
ed to  £243,567  ;  to  all  other  parts,  £15,271.  Imports  from  tbe  United 
Kingdom,  £63,498  ;  from  all  other  palrts,  £33,948. 

XI.  St  Lucia.2  The  island  of  St  Lucia  lies  in  60**  51'  W.  long.,  and 
14"*  N.  ks.,  its  north  end  being  about  20  miles  south  of  Martinico.  It 
has  several  good  bays  and  commodious  harbours.  St  Lucia  was  declared 
neutral^  with  several  others,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Cbapelle.  When 
Dominica,  St  Vincent,  Grenada,  and  Tobago,  were  ceded  in  perpetuity  to 
Great  Britain,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  1763,  St  Lucia  was  allotted  to 
France.  During  the  American  war,  in  1779,  it  was  taken  by  the  British ; 
bat  it  was  again  restored  by  tbe  peace  in  1783.  It  was  tifun  taken  at 
tbe  commencement  of  tbe  French  revolutionary  war,  in  1794  ;  evacuated 
in  1795,  and  retaken  in  1796.  It  was  reistored  again  to  France  by  tbe 
treaty  of  Amiens,  in  1801 ;  but  was  again  captured  by  the  British,  soon 
after  tbe  renewal  of  hostilities  in  1803,  and  has  remuned  ever  since  under 
the  British  crown.  St  Lucia  is  27  miles  long,  and  12  broad;  and  con- 
tains 203,000  acres,  35,000  of  which  are  iu  a  state  of  cultivation.  Tbe 
estimated  value  of  productions  raised  annually,  including  cattle,  esculents, 
and  fruits,  &c  according  to  tbe  returns  in  1812,  was  £595,610.  The 
estimated  value  of  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  same  year* 
£309,989 ;  to  all  other  parts,  Je25,621.  Estimated  value  of  tbe  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  £11,363;  from  all  other  parts,  jB29,541. 
State  of  tbe  population  at  the  same  date :  500  white  persons,  350  free 
persons  of  colour^  and  24,000  slaves. 

XII.  TobagoJ]  This  island  is  32  miles  long,  and  10  broad :  and  near 
its  N.£.  extremity  is  LUtle  Tobago^  an  island  2  miles  long  and  1  broad. 
Tobago  has  S  more  temperate  climate  than  is  indicated  by  its  situation, 
and  is  out  of  the  tract  of  tbe  hurricanes  which  so  often  threaten  the  total 
destruction  of  the  other  islands.  It  is  diversified  with  hills  and  vales ;  the 
bills  rise  into  mountains,  not  broken  and  rugged,  as  those  of  St  Vincent's, 
but  regular  though  steep,  and  on  a  large  scale  of  regular  ascent  and  de- 
scent. **  Tbe  scene  of  nature  (says  Sir  William  Young)  is  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  and  gives  tbe  idea  of  a  continent  rather  than  an  island.  It  is 
not  alone  its  vicmity  to  the  Spanish  main  that  suggests  this  idea.  Tbe 
appearance  of  the  island  fully  warrants  this  assumption ;  and  tbe  contiguity 
of  South  America  only  more  fiilly  marks  its  being  torn  therefrom,  and  of 
its  being  in  old  times  tbe  southern  point,  or  bold  promontory  of  the  vast 
bay  of  Mexico."  The  soil  is  rich,  springs  of  water  are  abundaiit,  and  tbe 
coast  affords  good  shelter  for  vessels.  Scarborough^  tbe  prindpal  town, 
lies  m  eo**  30^  W.  long,,  and  11'  6^  N.  kt.     The  island  contains  204,000 
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tity  of  sngar  made  amannted  to  16,518  bogahetdi ;  and  in  1810,  189^88 
hogsheads  were  prodaced.  In  1812,  the  quantity  and  Tslae  of  the  pro- 
dactions  were  stated  as  follows:  sogar,  17,491  hogsheads;  ram,  7358 
puncheons ;  molasses,  2,718  casks ;  ooffoe,  8,740  lbs. ;  cotton,  208,690  lbs. 
Estimated  valne  of  the  preceding  articles,  £541,220.  Estimated  w%htt  of 
miscellaneous  articles,  including  cattle,  esculents,  and  frnits,  £270,861. 
Estimated  value  of  exports  to  the  Umted  Kingdom,  jS472,815  ;  to  aU 
other  parts,  iC43,186.  Estimated  Tslue  of  imports  from  the  United  King- 
dom, 1^154,995  ;  from  all  other  parts,  1^42,093.  The  population  at  the 
same  date  was,  1,280  white  persons,  1,172  free  persons  oC  colour,  and 
27,156  slaves.  The  slare-population  in  1825  amounted  to  24,252,  St 
^^ncent,  in  its  mode  of  government,  differs  nothing  from  Grenada :  12 
members  form  the  council,  and  7  the  house  of  assembly. 

The  government  of  St  Vincent  has  attached  to  it  8  small  islands :  viz. 
Union,  containing  2,150  acres ;  Bequia,  S,700 ;  Canouane,  1,777  ;  Afir#- 
Hque,  1,200 ;  besides  the  smaller  islands  of  Petit  Si  Vincent^  Petit  Marti- 
nique,  MaUlereau,  and  Baileseau,  each  of  which  produces  some  cotton. 
Among  these,  Bequia  is  valuable,  from  the  oommodiousness  of  its  fine  har« 
hour,  called  Admiralty  Bay. 

X.  Dominica^  This  island  lies  about  29  miles  S.  of  Guadaloupe^  ti 
29  miles  in  length,  and  16  in  breadth.'  The  position  of  Roseau^  the  capi- 
tal, is  in  61»  S2'  W.  long.,  and  15*  IS'  32^  N.  lat.  Dominica  contains 
many  high  and  rugged  mountains,  interspersed  with  valleys,  which  in 
general  appear  to  be  fertile.  Several  of  the  mountains  contain  unex- 
tinguished volcanoes  which  frequently  discharge  vast  quantities  of  burning 
sulphur,  and  contain  springs  of  hot  water.  Dominica  ia  well-watered, 
there  being  upwards  of  30  fine  rivers  in  the  island,  besides  a  great  number 
of  rivulets.  The  soil  in  most  of  the  interior  country  is  a  light  brown  co- 
loured mould,  which  appears  to  have  been  washed  from  the  mountains. 
Towards  the  sea-coast,  and  in  many  of  the  valleys,  it  is  a  deep  black  and 
rich  earth,  well-adapted  for  raising  every  tropical  production.  The  under 
stratum  is  in  some  parts  a  yellow  or  brick  clay,  in  others  a  stiff  terrace, 
but  the  land  is  in  most  parts  very  stoney.  In  the  woods  are  innumerable 
swarms  of  bees,  which  lodge  in  the  trees,  and  produce  great  quantities  of 
wax  and  honey.'  The  principal  productions  of  the  island  are  sugar,  coffee, 
cocoa,  indigo,  and  ginger.  The  number  of  sugar-plantations  does  not 
greatly  exceed  50,  and  the  annual  average  produce  is  about  3000  hogsheads. 
The  coffee-plantations  are  about  200  in  number,  and  in  favourable  years 
raise  about  3,000,000  pounds  weight  of  coffee.  The  cocoa,  indigo,  and 
ginger,  are  cultivated  only  in  small  quantities.  In  1812,  tlie  quantity  and  va- 
lue of  the  productions  were  estimated  as  follows :  3,809  hogsheads  of  sugar, 
576  puncheons  of  rum,  210  casks  of  molasses,  3,285,150  lbs.  of  coffee, 
97,816  lbs.  of  cotton :  in  all,  amounting  to  £231,723  sterling.  The  es- 
timated value  of  miscellaneous  articles,  including  cattle,  esculents,  and 
fruits,  amounted  to  £330,125  sterling.   Dominica  was  long  a  bone  of  con- 

nuiny  ships  at  a  grat  distanos  at  aeft.  It  even  extended  to  the  island  of  Barhadoee,  n^ 
on  whieh,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  inhabitants,  vast  ^uantitiee  of  the  lighter  particles 
of  the  Toloioie  matter  were  deposited  on  the  same  morning.  The  noise  was  even  heard 
at  the  distanoe  of  900  miles  !  In  consequence  of  this  caLmiity,  the  British  pwliamcnti 
in  the  following  year,  voted  £25,000  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferers. 

7  It  iM  precisely  the  same  species  of  bee  as  in  Europe,  and  must  have  been  transport- 
ed thither :  the  native  bee  of  the  West  Indies  being  a  smaller  species,  unprovided  with 
stings,  and  very  different  from  the  European. 
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teotioia btlireeii  the  EMachaiid  the  Britiahy  untile  by  the  treftly  of  Aix  1«^ 
Chapei]a»  it  was  declared  nientnl.  In  1750  it  was  d^turBd,  and  by  rigbt 
of  coaqoest  cane  into  tbe  posseMion  of  Groat  Britain ;  and  at  the  peace  of 
FKiSt  1763)  it  becatne  a  British  colony  in  peq)dtiiity.  It  bad  risen  to  a 
connderable  height  of  pn»perity»  when  it  was  capUwed  by  the  French  in 
I778i  In  Jannary,  1789>  it  was  again  restored  to  the  British  crown. 
Hurricanes  at  different  times  have  neatly  ravaged  this  island.  Thiv 
island  ei^ya  the  same  privileges  and  nas  the  same  civil  establishment  as 
the  other  British  West  India  islands.  The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in 
the  governor^  12  members  of  the  council  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  19 
reppBsentatives  forming  the  assembly,  who  are  chosen  by  the  pe<^le-  In 
18 12,  the  estimated  valae  of  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  amount- 
ed to  jS243,567  ;  to  all  other  parts,  £15,271.  Imports  from  the  United 
£63,498  ;  from  all  other  part»»  £33,948. 


XI.  St  Lucia.'}  The  isknd  of  St  Lucia  lies  in  60'  51'  W.  long.,  and 
14*  N«  hx^  its  nmth  end  bdng  about  20  miles  south  of  Martinico.  It 
has  several  good  bays  and  commodious  harbours.  St  Lucia  was  declared 
neutral,  with  several  others,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.  When 
Dominica,  St  Vincent,  Grenada,  and  Tobago,  were  ceded  in  perpetuity  to 
Ghreat  Britain,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  1763,  St  Lucia  was  allotted  to 
France.  During  the  American  war,  in  1779,  it  was  taken  by  the  British ; 
but  it  was  again  restored  by  the  peace  in  1783.  It  was  again  taken  at 
the  commencement  of  the  French  revolutionary  war,  in  1794  ;  evacuated 
in  1795,  and  retaken  in  1796.  It  was  restored  again  to  France  by  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  in  1801 ;  but  was  again  captured  by  the  British,  soon 
after  the  renewal  of  hostilities  in  1803,  and  has  remuned  ever  since  under 
the  Britbh  crown.  St  Lucia  is  27  miles  long,  and  12  broad;  and  con- 
tains 203,000  acres,  35,000  of  which  are  iu  a  state  of  cultivation.  The 
estimated  value  of  productions  raised  annually,  including  cattle,  esculents, 
and  fruits,  &c«  according  to  the  returns  in  1812,  was  £595,610.  The 
estimated  value  of  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  same  year, 
£309,989 ;  to  all  other  parts,  £25,621.  Esdmated  value  of  the  imports 
from  the  United  Elingdom,  £11,363;  from  all  other  parts,  £29,541. 
State  of  the  population  at  the  same  date :  500  white  persons,  350  free 
persona  of  colour^  and  24,000  slaves* 

XIL  Tobago^']  This  island  is  32  miles  long,  and  10  broad :  and  near 
its  N«£«  extremity  is  LUlle  Tobago^  an  island  2  miles  long  and  1  broad. 
Tobago  has  a  more  temperate  climate  than  is  indicated  by  its  situation, 
and  is  out  of  the  tract  of  the  hurricanes  which  so  often  threaten  the  total 
destruction  of  the  other  islands.  It  is  diversified  with  hills  and  vales ;  the 
hills  rise  into  mountains,  not  broken  and  rugged,  as  those  of  St  Vincent's, 
but  regular  though  steep,  and  on  a  hu^e  sode  of  regular  ascent  and  de- 
scent. *'  The  scene  of  nature  (says  Sir  William  Young)  is  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  and  gives  the  idea  of  a  continent  rather  than  an  island.  It  is 
not  alone  its  vicinity  to  the  Spanish  main  that  suggests  this  idea.  The 
iqipearaiioe  of  the  island  fully  warrants  this  assumption ;  and  the  contiguity 
of  South  America  only  more  fully  marks  its  being  torn  therefrom,  and  of 
its  being  in  old  times  the  southern  point,  or  bold  promontory  of  the  vast 
bay  of  Mexico."  The  soil  is  rich,  springs  of  water  are  abundant,  and  the 
coast  affords  good  shelter  for  vessels.  Scarborough^  the  principal  town. 
Ties  m  GO**  30^  W.  long,,  and  11'  6""  N.  lat.     The  Uland  contains  204,000 
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thy  of  sugar  made  amannted  to  16,518  bogaheads ;  and  in  1810, 18»288 
hogsheads  were  prodaced.  In  I8I89  the  qnantity  and  valiie  of  the  pro* 
dactions  were  stated  as  follows :  sugar,  17,491  hogsheads ;  niOi»  7,368 
mmcheons ;  molasses,  2,718  casks ;  cofiee,  8,740  lbs. ;  cotton,  208^690  lbs. 
Estimated  value  of  the  preceding  articles,  £541,220.  Estimated  wmlut  of 
miscellaneons  articles,  inclnding  cattle,  esculents,  and  fhuts,  £270,861. 
Estimated  value  of  exports  to  the  Umted  Kingdom,  i9472,815 ;  to  all 
other  parts,  iC43,186.  Estimated  value  of  imports  from  the  United  King* 
dom,  1^154,995  ;  from  all  other  parts,  1^42,093.  The  population  at  the 
same  date  was,  1,280  white  persons,  1,172  free  persons  oi  colour,  and 
27,156  slaves.  The  slave-population  in  1825  amounted  to  24,252.  St 
Yincent,  in  its  mode  of  government,  differs  nothing  from  Grenada ;  12 
members  form  the  conncil,  and  7  the  house  of  assembly. 

The  government  of  St  Vincent  has  attached  to  it  8  small  islands :  viz. 
Union,  containmg  2,150  acres;  Bequia,  3,700 ; Cafiouane,  1,777;  Afw- 
iiyuey  1,200;  besides  the  smaller  islands  of  Petit  St  Vincent^  Petit  Marti- 
nique, MaUlereau,  and  Batleseau,  each  of  which  produces  some  cotton. 
Among  these,  Bequia  is  valuable,  from  the  oommodiousness  of  its  fine  bar* 
hour,  called  Admiralty  Boy. 

X.  Dominica.'2  This  island  lies  about  29  miles  S.  of  Guadaloupe,  is 
29  miles  in  length,  and  16  in  breadth.  The  position  of  Roteau,  the  capi- 
tal, is  in  SV  32^  W.  long.,  and  15*  IS'  32^  N.  lat.  Dominica  contuni 
many  high  and  rugged  mountains,  interspersed  with  valleys,  which  in 
general  appear  to  be  fertile.  Several  of  the  mountains  contain  unex- 
tinguished volcanoes  which  frequently  discharge  vast  quantities  of  burning 
sulphur,  and  contain  springs  of  hot  water.  Dominica  is  well-watered, 
there  being  upwards  of  30  fine  rivers  in  the  island,  besides  a  great  number 
of  rivulets.  The  soil  in  most  of  the  interior  country  is  a  light  brown  co- 
loured mould,  which  appears  to  have  been  washed  from  the  mountains. 
Towards  the  sea-coast,  and  in  many  of  the  valleys,  it  is  a  deep  black  and 
rich  earth,  well-adapted  for  raising  every  tropical  production.  The  under 
stratum  is  in  some  parts  a  yellow  or  brick  clay,  in  others  a  stiff  terrace, 
but  the  land  is  in  most  parts  yery  stoney.  In  the  woods  are  innumerable 
swarms  of  bees,  which  lodge  in  the  trees,  and  produce  great  quantities  of 
wax  and  honey.'  The  principal  productions  of  the  island  are  sugar,  coffee, 
cocoa,  indigo,  and  ginger.  The  number  of  sugar-plantations  does  not 
greatly  exceed  50,  and  the  annual  average  produce  is  about  3000  hogsheads. 
The  coffee-plantations  are  about  200  in  number,  and  in  favourable  years 
raise  about  3,000,000  pounds  weight  of  coffee.  The  cocoa,  indigo,  and 
ginger,  are  cultivated  only  in  small  quantities.  In  1812,  the  quantity  and  va- 
lue of  the  productions  were  estimated  as  follows :  3,809  hogsheads  of  sugar, 
576  puncheons  of  rum,  210  casks  of  molasses,  3,285,150  lbs.  of  coffee, 
97,816  lbs.  of  cotton :  in  all,  amounting  to  £231,723  sterling.  The  es- 
timated value  of  miscellaneous  articles,  including  cattle,  esculents,  and 
fruits,  amounted  to  £330,125  sterling.  Dominica  was  long  a  bone  of  con- 
many  ships  at  a  great  diatanos  at  seft.  It  even  extended  to  the  Island  of  Barba^oes,  up- 
on which,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  inhabitants,  yast  quantities  of  the  Ughter  particlfs 
of  the  Tolcsnie  matter  were  deposited  on  the  same  morning.  The  noise  was  even  beard 
at  the  distance  of  SOO  miles  !  In  consequence  of  this  caLmiity,  the  British  parliament, 
in  the  following  year,  voted  de25,000  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferers. 

7  It  is  precisely  the  same  species  of  bee  as  in  Europe,  and  must  have  been  tran^Nirt- 
ed  thither :  the  nntive  bee  of  the  West  Indies  being  a  smaller  species,  unprovided  with 
stings,  and  very  different  from  the  European. 
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tcntiaii bttfreen  tbe  RreMhttsd  the  Britidiy  untile  by  the  Iraaly  of  Aix  ^ 
Chapd]e»  it  was  declared  BentraL  In  1750  it  was  c$ptiired|  and  by  right 
of  eooqiieit  came  into  the  posseasioB  of  Great  Britfda ;  and  at  the  peace  of 
Vrnvf  1763,  it  becatne  a  British  colony  in  peq)etitity«  It  had  risen  to  a 
considerable  height  of.pmperity,  when  it  was  captured  by  the  French  in 
17784  In  Jannary,  I78S,  it  was  agaib  restored  to  the  British  crown. 
Umricaaes  at  different,  times  have  oeatLy  ravaged  this  island.  This 
tslaad  ei^ys  the  same  privileges  and  has  the  same  civil  establishment  as 
the  other  British  West  India  islands.  The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in 
the  governor^  12  members  of  the  council  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  19 
representatives  forming  the  assembly,  who  are  chosen  by  the  people.  In 
1812,  the  estimated  value  of  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  amount* 
ed  to  £243,567  ;  to  all  other  parts,  £15,271.  Imports  from  the  United 
Kingdon,  £63^498  ;  from  all  other  parts,  £33,948. 

XI.  Si  Lucia.2  The  islaad  of  St  Lucia  lies  in  60°  51'  W.  long.,  and 
14**  N.  kL,  its  north  end  being  about  20  miles  south  of  Martinico.  It 
has  several  good  bays  and  commodious  harbours.  St  Lucia  was  declared 
neutral,  widi  several  others,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.  When 
Dominica,  St  Vincent,  Grenada,  and  Tobago,  were  ceded  in  perpetuity  to 
Ghreat  Britain,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  1763,  St  Lucia  was  allotted  to 
France.  During  the  American  war,  in  1779,  it  was  taken  by  the  British ; 
but  it  was  again  restored  by  the  peace  in  1783.  It  was  agaui  taken  at 
the  commencement  of  the  French  revolutionary  war,  in  1794  ;  evacuated 
in  1795,  and  retaken  in  1796.  It  was  restored  again  to  France  by  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  in  1801 ;  but  was  again  captured  by  the  British,  soon 
after  the  renewal  of  hostilities  in  1803,  and  has  rerauned  ever  since  under 
the  British  crown.  St  Lucia  is  27  miles  long,  and  12  broad ;  and  con- 
tains 203,000  acres,  35,000  of  which  are  iu  a  state  of  cultivation.  The 
estimated  value  of  productions  raised  annually,  including  cattle,  esculents, 
and  fruits,  &c«  according  to  the  returns  in  1812,  was  £595,610.  The 
estimated  valua  of  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  same  year, 
£309,989 ;  to  all  other  parts,  £25,621.  Estimated  value  of  the  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  £11,363;  from  all  other  parts,  £29,541. 
State  of  the  population  at  the  same  date :  500  white  persons,  350  free 
persons  of  colomv  and  24,000  slaves. 

XII.  Tofego.]  This  island  is  32  niiles  long,  and  10  broad :  and  near 
its  N*£.  extremity  is  LiUle  Tobago,  an  island  2  miles  long  and  1  broad. 
Tobago  has  a  more  temperate  climate  than  is  indicated  by  its  situation, 
and  is  out  of  the  tract  of  the  hurricanes  which  so  often  threaten  the  total 
destruction  of  the  other  islands.  It  is  diversified  with  hills  and  vales ;  the 
hiUs  rise  into  mountains,  not  broken  and  rugged,  as  those  of  St  Vincent's, 
but  regular  though  steep,  and  on  a  larg^  sode  of  regular  ascent  and  de- 
scent. *'  The  scene  of  nature  (says  Sir  William  Young)  is  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  and  gives  the  idea  of  a  continent  rather  than  an  island.  It  is 
not  alone  its  vicinity  to  the  Spanish  main  that  suggests  this  idea.  The 
af^Manmce  of  the  idand  fully  warrants  this  assumption ;  and  the  contiguity 
of  Sooth  America  only  more  fiilly  marks  its  being  torn  therefrom,  and  of 
.its  being  in  old  times  the  southern  point,  or  bold  promontory  of  the  vast 
bay  of  Mexico."  The  soil  is  rich,  springs  of  water  are  abundant,  and  the 
coast  affords  good  shelter  for  vessels.  Scarborough^  the  principal  town, 
lies  m  60"  SO'  W.  long,,  and  11'  6^  N.  lat.     The  Uhmd  contains  204,000 
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"^  yv?^  ^1  g^mfmbie  of  producing  maize,  gnnuid  promioiis,  sod 

'*c.  ta  161!?  BWouDied  to  ^16,532,  The  yalue  of  the  exports  from  the 
United  Kia^om,  amounted  to  £11  V^59 ;  from  all  other  parte,  £2Sfi38. 
The  population  at  the  name  date  was  as  follows  :  whites,  470 ;  free  per- 
tons  of  eolonr,  260 ;  and  slaves,  17,000.  In  1826  the  slave  population 
bad  decreased  to  1 3,428.  The  military  and  political  history  of  St  Lucia 
IS  applicable  in  every  important  circumstance  to  Tobago,  to  which  we  re- 
fer, to  prevent  the  repetition  of  events  with  which  our  readers  are  already 
familiar* 

XIII.  T^ie  Bahamas.l  The  Bahamas  or  Liicayos  Islands^  comprehend 
all  that  chain  of  islands  lying  to  the  N.  of  Cuba  and  St  Domingo,  and 
situated  between  the  21*  and  28*'  of  N.  lat.,  and  71'  and  81'  of  W.  long. 
These  islands  have  never  been  regularly  surveyed,  nor  their  nnmben  as- 
certained with  any  certainty.  They  have  been  estimated  at  500  ;  but  of 
these,  a  great  proportion  are  nothing  more  than  cliffs  and  rocks.  Tlie  fol- 
lowing are  those  most  woi-thy  of  attention : 

Abaco,  £xumui.  Mnyaguana, 

Acklia*s  leland,  French  Kevt,  Hugged  Island. 

Andrew's  leland,  Hog  Island,  Rose  Island* 

Atwood's  Key,  Hog  Key,  Royal  Island, 

Great  Bahama,  Harbour  Island,  Rum  Kev, 

Berry  Island,  Henesgoas,  Ruasel  laland, 

Bemini&  Little  Island,  St  Salvador, 

Caiooi,  Long  Island,  Turk's  Island. 

Castle  Island,  Long  Key,  Watlinr  Island,  and 

Crooked  Island,  Lucayn,  New  Providenoe. 
Eleuthera, 

The  4slands  which  give  name  to  the  whole  are  Great  Bahama  and  Ltt» 
cat/Oj  both  of  them  in  the  north  part  of  the  group.  The  former  is  63 
miles  long,  and  9  broad,  lying  on  the  south  side  of  the  Little  Bahama 
bank,  and  extending  from  the  Florida  stream  almost  to  the  island  of  Abaco. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  island  well-watered,  but  it  is  inhabited  only  by 
a  few  people,  who  subsist  by  selling  necessaries  to  ships  which  the  cuiients 
drive  on  their  coasts.  The  passage  between  the  island  of  Bahama  and 
the  cpntinent,  is  called  the  Channel  of  Bahama^  or  the  Gnlf  of  Florida^ 
and  is  135  miles  long  and  46  broad.  The  currents  here  are  most  violent, 
and  numbers  of  vessels  have  in  consequence  been  wrecked  in  passing 
through  this  dangerous  stniit.  The  Great  Bahama  sand-bank  extends 
from  near  the  island  of  Cuba,  iat.  229  20^,  to  the  Bahama  islands,  in  26* 
15'  N.  Iat.  There  is  also  a  smaller  bank  of  the  same  name,  which  lies  to 
the  north  of  the  island  of  Bahama.  The  Bahama  islands  have  never  been 
correctly  delineated  in  any  of  the  charts  of  the  West  Indies.  Many  of 
them  are  situated  upon  the  Great  Bahama  bank,  others  upon  the  Lattle 
Bahama  bank,  and  others  out  of  soundings  in  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The 
climate  is  in  general  salubrious.  The  more  northern  islands,  during  the 
winter-months,  are  rendered  cool  and  agreeable  by  the  north-west  breeze 
from  the  continent  of  America.  At  New  Providence,  the  thermometer  in 
the  shade  varies  from  about  85*  or  90*  in  summer,  to  60*  or  65*  in  winter. 
The  more  southern  islands  are  hotter  throughout  the  year,  but  they  enjoy 
the  cooling  sea-breeaes  that  blow  in  the  West  ladies  within  the  tropics, 
and  which  do  not  extend  to  several  of  the  most  northern  of  the  Bahamas. 
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These  islandB  are  generally  low,  flat,  barren,  and  rockf  .  Hie  soil  is  most- 
ly  light  or  sandy,  bnt  is  interspersed  with  partial  spots  of  good  land.  They 
are  generally  ill  supplied  with  fresh  water,  but  it  is  found  by  digging  wells 
in  the  rocks  to  the  depth  of  the  sea  lierel. 

The  chief  article  which  has  been  cultivated  in  these  islands  is  cotton, 
though  for  some  time  past  the  produce  of  this  article  has  very  considerably 
diminished.  Sugar-planters  have  experienced  little  success,  and  the  profits 
arising  from  coffee  hare  been  .trifling.  Guinea  and  Indian  corn,  yams,  sweet 
potatoes,  plantains,  cassava,  Indian  and  pigeon  peal,  grow  in  great  abun- 
dance, as  also  the  generality  of  tropical  fruits.  Cattle  and  sheep  thrive  in 
most  of  the  islands ;  and  the  shores  and  creeks  of  all  the  Bahamas  abound 
in  turtle  and  excellent  fish  of  various  sorts.  The  feathered  tribe,  in  all 
the  variety  of  tropical  plumage,  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  islands.  Am- 
beqKris  is  frequently  cast  ashore  upon  the  coast.  Several  of  the  islands 
are  well-stocked  with  timber  and  dye  woods.  There  are  mahogany,  bra- 
xilleto,  fristic,  lignum  viue,  Spanish  oak,  tamarind,  lara  wood,  iron  wood, 
wild  cinnamon,  pimento,  satin  wood,  pines,  cedars,  and  many  others  adapt- 
ed for  ship  building  as  well  as  for  the  purposes  of  the  mechanic  and  ca- 
binet maker.  Turk*s  island  is  perhaps  the  only  one  of  the  Bahamas  likely 
to  become  an  important  commercial  station.  In  1812,  the  produce  of 
cotton  amounted  to  1,348,828  lbs.  valued  at  £50,581.  Amount  of  the 
estimated  value  of  miscellaneous  articles,  including  cattle,  fruits,  8ec. 
£219,225.  Value  of  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  £73,576;  to  all 
other  parts,  £27,230.  Value  of  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
£1 17,395 ;  horn  all  other  parts,  £38,662. 

The  Bahama  islands  were  the  first  land  discovered  by  Columbus  in  hb 
adventurous  voyage  in  search  of  a  New  World,  in  1492.  About  the 
year  1629,  a  settlement  was  established  by  the  British  in  one  of  the  Ba^ 
hama  islands,  called  New  Promdence^  before  that  time  quite  uninhabited. 
In  1641,  the  Spaniards  displaced  the  settlers,  burnt  their  habitations,  and 
murdered  the  governor,  but  did  not  occupy  the  country  themselves.  It 
remained  a  desert  unoccupied  by  any  nation  till  1666,  when  an  attempt 
was  made  to  establish  a  new  settlement  by  the  British,  who  soon  after 
abandoned  it,  and  it  was  not  again  peopled  until  the  year  1690,  when  the 
proprietors  of  Carolina  sent  thither  a  small  colony,  and  appointed  a  go- 
vernor. In  the  year  1703,  a  French  and  Spanish  army  wasted  and  depo- 
pulated the  island  of  New  Providence,  drove'  out  the  British  inhabitants, 
carried  off  their  negroes^  and  demolished  their  fort.  These  islands  after- 
wards became  the  haunts  of  numerous  pirates,  buccaneers,  and  freebooters. 
In  consequence  of  the  House  of  Lords  having  addressed  king  George  I.  in 
1718,  to  replant  and  again  fortify  the  Bahama  islands,  a  governor  was  sent' 
to  the  island  of  New  Rx>vidence,  to  whom  the  pirates  submitted,  accepting 
at  the  same  time  the  king's  pardon.  From  this  period  a  regular  colonial 
administration  was  maintained  ;  but  for  a  considerable  time  this  does  not 
appear  to  have  produced  any  great  activity  in  the  work  of  cultivation  and 
improvement.  In  1782,  the  island  of  New  Providence,  with  all  the  other^ 
islands  of  which  it  was  the  seat  of  government,  surrendered  to  the  Spaniards. - 
In  the  following  year  they  were  again  restored  to  Britain  by  a  colonel 
Devanx,  an  American  loyalist,  who  collected  a  small  body  of  irfegulw 
volunteers ;  and  with  this  force  compelled  the  Spaniards,  though  far  siip^ 
rior  in  numbers,  and  strongly  fortified,  to  surrender  the  capital.  *  At  the 
termination  of  the  American  war,  enconragement  was  held  out  to  the 
lo3raIi8t8,  who  were  proprietors  of  negroes,  to  settle  in  the  Bahama  islands, 
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.'^^  ^  ^f,,fft^  aW  oiher  piwhiction»  mflmpted  Wa    ^' 

.    ^  norp^  ""^^^tv  i^  •«'*'  '*•'  "*  pwgrew  1»8  been  .flflfe 
%^^tbeirgeBenJ^Jto  tbe  parent  stnle.     A  trad«  to  Bcnne  «. 
j^'ficiW  ft>  «**  ^^Tbcu  w»>  however,  for  a  time  oMited  on  wkk 
r^nnder  ^*  ^1L  wli^  occasioned  a^  considerable  export  of  Brhiih 
,^SpBoi^  '^'"'Jl^poii  of  ^Tassan,  whUe  the  inhabitants  derived  somt 
maoa^"^'^^  ^if»^  o'*  privateers  to  cmisra  against  the  enemy.     Tbeae 
j«/««at<f^  '^^jrt^miMCaQces  gave  a  temporary  importance  to  New  Fhi- 
m/rvffiji^^^^  ^  jl  uras  by  liocal  situation  m  the  ikeighbowliood  ef 
^^^'  BDsb*    Bat  on  the  other  hand,  ^e  crops  of  cotton  failing  in  lbs 
^      t^Iandfly  nBoy  o^  ^he  plantatiDns  were  ii>andoned,  nor  is  it  Ukeiy 
ATthtdr  enhW^on  can  ever  again  be  attempted*  Previous  to  May  1809^ 
lAnds  were  granted  by  the  crown,  in  the  whole  of  the  Bahamas^  to  the 
aoiomit  of  365,301  acres,  for  the  piopose  of  cultivation.     At  that  time, 
^1,0  p0pti]ation  amounted  to  about  14,318,  including  11,395  bladca  and 
people  of  colour.     In  18112,  the  population  was  as  follows  :  3,600  whitei, 
5^00  ft'ee  persons  of  colour,  and  10,000  slaves.    In  1825  the  slave  popu- 
lation was  returned  at  10,840. 

XIV-  TVtutc^oi'.^  The  island  of  Trinidad  is  separated  from  the  conti- 
aent  by  the  gulf  of  Paria,  and  is  about  60  miles  long  and  45  broad,  lying 
in  9'  48"  to  10"  42^  N.  lat.  and  60"  6'  to  61**  36'  W.  long.  This  ialaiid 
was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  his  third  voyage,  who  landed  here  in  149S» 
and  was  named  by  him  after  the  Holy  Tiimty,  because,  (says  Hiezeia,} 
having  been  in  great  danger,  in  a  vi(4ent  stonn,  he  made  a  vow  to  give 
that  name  to  the  first'land  he  shoold  find,  aoou  after  which,  a  sailor  in  the 
main  top  saw  three  pointa  of  land,  by  whick  the  name  was  in  every  sespect 
suitable  to  his  vow.  In  1595  Trinidad  was  taken  by  Sir  Walter  Baleigfa ; 
and  in  1676  by  the  French,  who  plundered,  it  and  Idt  it*  It  imnained 
afterwards  under  the  dondnion  of  ^ain,  inhabited  however  by  a  mixture 
of  several  nations,  until  the  year  1797,  when  it  was  captured  by  the  Bri* 
tiah  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercromhy ;  it  was  afterwards  ceded  in  perpetuity 
to  thia  country,  by  the  treaty  of  Amiena,  1801. 

Heavy  rains  fall  here  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  October, 
and  slight  shocks  of  earthquakes  have  been  frequently  felt.  The  interior 
of  the  island  is  monntainOils,  and  the  eoil  various,  partaking  of  the  general 
qualities  of  the  neighbpuriog  islands ;  the  high  land4  in  the  northem  parts 
of  the  island  produce  ahuidant  crops  of  sugar,  StCn  The  soudiem  coast  it 
.  well^adapted  to  the  c«ltur0  of  coffee :  and  on  the  west  is  a  laige  harhouii 
tieCfire  in  almost  all  seasons.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  timber  in  th« 
ifla^,  some  of  which  has  grown  to  an  immense  size ;  and  much  of  the 
wood  is  extremely  b^utiful  and  welUadapted  for  cabinet  work*  Wild 
hogs  and  various  sorts  of  animals  abound  in  the  island,  as  well  as  every 
speoies  of  domestic  fidi^i,  and  the  aea  qofsts  are  plentifully  stocked  with 
fish.  Indian  com,  maize,  caasava,  and  oth^  rootei,  and,  in  general,  every 
species  of  ground  provisions  and  fruits  peculiar  te  the  odier  West  India 
islands,  thrive  remarkal^ly  well  in  Trinidad*  This  fine  island  (saya  I)r 
Colqnbonn)  only  requires,  ap  extensive  an4  industrious  white  population, 
to  reo^r  it  among  the  rich^t  and  most  productive  countries  in  the  world ; 
since  every  article  of  superior  value,  in  ^  commercial  point  of  vieWf  pro? 
duced  in  tropical  climates,  may  be  here  cultivated  to  great  advantaget 
Provisions  equal  to  the  consumption  of  a  very  extensive  populatioa,  may 
be  reared  at  much  less  labour  than  in  northern  cm^itries,  and  vast  bonis 
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^^'^if  eattlo  nmy  be  raared  and  fed.  Mnch  of  the  timber  might  aiao  be  con« 
^  rerted  into  an  important  article  of  oomnerce.  The  state  of  this  ooloi^, 
in  population  and  agriculture^  &c.  according  to  official  returns  in  1812* 
atood  thus :  white  popoktion,  2,617^  free  people  of  colour,  7,043 ;  !»- 
diansy  1»716;  slaves,  21,143  ;  making  a  total  of  32,519.  Acres  in  calti- 
▼atiiNi,  27,275;  uncultiTated,  1,500,000,  of  which  147,584  acres  have 
been  grsnted  for  cultivation.  Of  the  cultivated  land  there  were  in  sngw* 
cane«,  10,700  acres ;  in  cOttoo  1,262 ;  in  ground  provisions,  5,762 ;  and 
the  remainder  in  pasturage  for  cattle,  See.  The  quantity  and  value  of  the 
productions  in  1812,  was  as  follows:  11,800  hogsheads  of  sugar,  3,879 
punelieons  of  rum,  4,062  casks  of  molasses,  276,243  pounds  of  coffee, 
159,156  pounds  of  cotton;  estimated  at  £386,278  sterling.  Estimated 
value  of  miscellaneous  articles,  including  cattle,  esculents  and  fruits, 
Jg3d6,278.  Estimated  value  of  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  £361,598 ; 
to  all  other  parts,  ^22^5 19.  Estimated  value  of  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  i^57l,dl7;  from  all  other  parts,  £75,701. 

This  island,  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Terra  Fhma,  from 
which  it  is  only  four  leagnes  distant,  is  the  natural  magazine  and  resort, 
where  the  contraband  traders  of  Cumaaa,  Barcelona,  Margaritta,  and 
Guiana,  make  their  purdiases.  The  position  of  Trinidad  is  singularly 
favourable  to  this  oommeroe.  The  continental  coasts,  extensive,  defence- 
less, and  to  leeward,  offer  both  to  the  British  and  Colombians  the  greatest 
facility  for  prosecnting  it.  The  gulf  of  Fftria,  which  washes  the  western 
part  of  Trinidad,  receives  die  waters  of  the  river  Guarapiche,  which  pene- 
traten  the  province  of  Cumana.  By  this  river  animals  for  labour  and  for 
the  shambles,  are  brought  from  Terra  Firma  to  Trinidad  ;  and  through  the 
same  channel,  all  the  contraband  articles  consumed  in  this  province  can 
ascend  with  perfect  cootenience,  or  may  be  landed  at  several  points  with- 
out the  least  danger.  In  general,  the  cargoes  which  are  destined  for  Bar- 
celona proceed  up  this  river :  they  are  thence  distributed  to  the  Caraccas 
and  other  neighbouring  provinces.  The  months  of  the  Oroonoko,  which 
cross  the  ga\(  of  Psria  from  south  and  north,  open  to  this  island  the  com- 
merce of  Gnians,  whither  the  surplus  goes  by  the  river  Apure  to  Barqui- 
semeto,  Trnxillo,  Varinas,  Merida,  &c. ' 


CHAP.  II.— SPANISH  WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS. 

Thb  West  India  islands  colonized  by  Spain  are  not  numerous.  Puerto 
Bico  and  Cuba,  in  the  northern  group,  and  Margaritta  and  some  others,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Caraccas,  compose  the  whole  of  the  islands  in  the  West 
Indian  seas.  Of  these,  Puerto  Rico  and  Cuba  are  the  most  important; 
Cuba  being  the  largest  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  fertile  islands  belonging 

•  The  mat  Influx  of  currents  into  tbe  gulf  of  Paris,  from  the  coattt  of  BrasH  and 
Andalusia  must  bring  down  a  vast  Quantity  of  light  earthy  pArtieles  from  the 
mouths  of  the  numerous  large  rirere  which  traveree  those  parts  of  the  continent* 
butthese  currents  being  repelled  by  the  sides  of  ac|}acent  mountains,  eddies  anj 
smooth  water  wHI  be  produced  when  they  meet  and  oppose  one  another,  and  then- 
fore  earthy  particles  will  subside  and  form  banks  of  mud,  and  by  the  srffwion  of 
fresh  accumulations  form  dry  land,  and  thus  such  a  tract  of  country  as  Trinidad  mar 
haTS  been  formed.  These  causes  ar«,  in  fiict,  still  operating,  for  the  island  is  dailv 
iaerBHing  on  the  Ueward  side,  as  is  risible  in  the  mud  hitds  which  extend  a  creat 
way  into  ths  gulf,  and  are  there  constantly  augmented.  But  from  the  craat  influx 
from  the  oosw  at  the  south  end  of  the  island,  and  its  egress  to  the  Atlantic  omin 
thnuf  h  the  Baesa,  a  channel  must  crer  exist  between  the  continent  and  TrinldadT 
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to  anf  European  power  in  the  American  seas.  These  islands  were  dBrided 
into  three  governments :  Puerto  Rico  was  a  eajntaneria  gmende,  under 
the  title  of  captain-general  of  the  Havannab, — on  officer  of  high  rank  govern- 
•ed  Cnba  and  Florida,  and  his  situation  was  the  most  important  of  any  of 
the  capitanerias  generates  of  Spanish  America ;  the  captain-general  of 
Caraccas  governed  the  island  of  Margarita,  and  the  others  on  the  coast  of 
his  province. 

:  I.  Puerio  JMco.]  The  island  of  Puerto  Rico  is  sitnated  in  the  Caribbeaa 
sea,  between  the  island  of  Hayti,  or  St  Domingo,  and  the  Virgin  islands. 
It  occupies  a  space  between  65**  SO'  and  67*  45^  of  W.  long^  and  becween 
18<*  and  18'  35''  of  N.  lat. ;  its  length  being  120  miles,  by  40  in  breadth. 
Columbus  discovered  this  island  during  his  second  voyage,  in  the  year 
J  493.  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  colonized  Puerto  Rico,  in  1509,  when  he 
subjugated  the  country :  the  native  Indians  were  at  that  time  very  numer- 
ous, but  have  since  disappeared.  Puerto  Rico  is  an  important  island ;  its 
productions  are  very  valuable  in  European  commerce,  and  the  climate  is 
more  healthy  and  temperate  than  that  of  the  other  islands  of  the  Caribbean 
seas.  The  mountains  are  not  of  any  very  great  altitude,  but  form  a  beauti- 
ful feature  of  the  landscape, — ^their  gently  undulating  surfaces  contrasting 
finely  with  the  picturesque  and  well-watered  valleys.  The  rivera  are  of  no 
g^eat  size,  but  agreeably  diversify  the  picture ;  and  beingvery  nomeroos, 
are  exceedingly  useful  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  The  interior,  and 
part  of  the  sea-shore  to  the  north,  is  still  covered  with  the  original  forests, 
in  which  roam  large  wild  dogs ;  these  dogs  are  the  remiuns  of  a  rsce 
brought  from  Spain  by  the  first  conquerors  of  the  island,  to  assist  in  hunt- 
ing down  the  natives,  who  fled  for  protection  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  inte- 
rior. These  forests  also  abound  with  parrots,  pigeons,  and  other  birds  pecu- 
liar to  the  West  India  islands,  as  well  as  wi^  land-crabs,  which  are  as 
numerous  here  as  in  any  of  the  Caribbean  isles,  and  on  whose  flesh  the 
wild  dogs  are  supposed  to  subsist.^  Cattle  of  superior  qualities,  originally 
brought  from  the  mother-country,  are  fed  in  this  island  ;  poultry  are  also 
very  cheap  and  plentiful,  and  the  rivers  and  sea  supply  the  inhabitants  with 
every  variety  of  fish.  The  southern  coast  is  the  most  healthy  as  well  ss 
the  most  fertile ;  producing  for  the  commerce  of  the  inhabitants,  sugar, 
coffee,  cassia,  flax,  cotton,  ginger,  and  the  odoriferous  gums  used  in  such 
great  quantities  in  Roman  Catholic  countries ;  these,  with  hides  and  tro- 
pical fruits,  compose  the  chief  articles  of  their  trade  with  Europe,  fcc 
They  have  here  a  fine  breed  of  mules,  which  are  sought  after,  from  the 
British  islands  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  northera  side,  which  is  com- 
paratively sterile,  is  supposed  to  contain,  in  the  higher  lands,  some  gold 
and  silver  mines  ;  but  of  the  existence  or  value  of  these  nothing  certain  is, 
ascertained.  With  all  these  bounties,  so  lavishly  bestowed  by  the  hand  of 
Nature,  Puerto  is  subjected  occasionally  to  a  dreadful  calamity.  In  the 
year  1 742,  a  terrible  tornado  overturned  the  labour  of  years,  and  destroyed 
the  plantations,  which  did  not  recover  the  shock  they  received  for  many 
years  afterwards ;  these  hurricanes  occasionally  visit  the  island  at  present, 


9  The  Datural  history  of  these  crabs  is  highly  slncuUr.  At  eertaln  teamrna  of  the  ysv, 
these  singular  animals,  which  greatly  resemble  tne  ssa-crabs  in  shape  and  manner  of 
moving,  leave  the  mountains  in  which  they  have  formed  their  hairows,  and  move  to 
fanmense  cavalcades  down  to  the  sea-coast,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  yoang  In 
the  waters.  At  this  period  nothing  arrests  their  progress  ;  they  move  contiooaUy  in 
the  same  line ;  if  thev  meet  with  a  wall,  they  climb  up  one  side,  and  down  the  other, 
and  the  clattering  noise  produced  by  their  claws  is  surprising.  After  depositing  their 
young,  they  return  to  their  haunts  in  the  same  order,  and  are  followed  by  the  young 
crabs  as  soon  as  they  attain  suiBcient  strength  to  perform  the  journey. 
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but  none  of  so  cahmitoiu  a  nature  has  been  eypeiieneed  since  tbat  period.. 
The  total  popnlation  of  the  island  is  calcalated  at  130,000,  of  whom 
25,000  are  slares.     The  capital,  and  residence  of  the  governor,  is  situated 
on  a  peiunsnla  on  the  northern  shore.     It  was  founded  in  1514,  and 
named  PuerU,  Rico;  from  whence  the  whole  island  has  receiFed  its  appel- 
lation ;  baring  be<*n  called  Borriqnen  by  the  natives  when  first  discovered. 
This  town  is  also  called  Si  Jwm  de  Puerto  Rico;  and  is  situated  in  18" 
29^  N.  lat.,  and  66*  W.  long. ;  a  fort,  called  St  Antonio's,  protects  it  on  the  S. 
W. ;  and  it  has  also  a  citadel  and  other  fortifications,  with  a  very  good  har- 
bour.    The  amount  of  its  population  is  not  exactly  known ;  Morse  esti- 
mates it  at  30,000 ;  but  it  probably  does  not  amount  to  the  half  of  that 
number.     This  city  has  often  been  attacked ;   in  1594,   by  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  but  without  success ;  in  1597,  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  (who 
took  and  plundered  it  and  the  island ;)  and  again  by  the  British  in  1797, 
who  were,  however,  as  unsuccessful  as  Sir  Francis  Drake.     The  planta- 
tions and  small  towns  of  the  island  are  very  numerous,  but  mostly  too  in- 
significant for  notice.   Puerto  Rico  drew  from  Mexico,  for  the  expenses  of  its 
administration,  the  sum  of  377,000  piastres  annually.   Its  defence  consists 
chiefly  in  the  country  militia.   It  has  hitherto  adhered  to  the  royal  cause. 

XL  CuhaS}   Cuba,  the  largest  as  well  as  the  most  important  of  the  islands 
in  the  West  Indian  seas,  is  situated  to  the  south  of  Florida,  between  the 
northernmost  part  of  Yucatan,  and  the  westernmost  point  of  the  island  of 
Hayti.     The  westernmost  part  of  Cuba  nearly  shuts  in,  with  the  northern 
shore  of  Yucatan  and  the  western  coast  of  East  Florida,  that  immense  basin 
known  by  the  name  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico.     It  is  thought  that  Cape  Ca- 
toche,  in  Yucatan  and  the  most  western  headland  of  Cuba,  must  have 
been  formerly  united  by  an  isthmus,  which  has  been  gradually  worn  away 
by  the  pressure  and  action  of  the  waters  of  the  Caribbean  sea.     Should 
this  have  actually  been  the  case,  tl^e  Mexican  gulf  must  have  been  very 
shallow,  as  we  find  that  the  passage  of  the  waters  of  the  South  Atlantic, 
impelled  by  the  trade-winds  through  the  strait  formed  by  Cuba  and  Yuca- 
tan is,  although  it  has  considerable  breadth,  so  very  forcible  as  to  send  a 
vast  stream,  or  current,  with  great  impetuosity  round  the  g^lf  and  through 
the  straits  of  Florida,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  to  the 
northern  shores  of  Europe.     This  stream  is  distinguishable  in  the  North 
Atlantic  by  its  superior  heat  to  the  rest  of  the  waters  of  that  ocean ;  and 
by  a  body  of  sea-weed  which  constantly  accompanies  it.     The  extent  of 
Cuba  is  from  73''  50'  to  85^  30^  W.  long,  from  E.  to  W.     Its  form  is  so 
curved  that  it  lies,  although  narrow,  between  23°  20^  and  19**  40^  N.  lat. ; 
it  is  about  700  miles  long,  but  not  more  than  70  in  medial  breadth.     Its 
position  gives  it  the  command  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  by  the  straits  of  Yu- 
catan and  Florida,  as  well  as  the  navigation  of  the  windward  passage  and 
channel  of  Bahamas.     The  fine  harbour  of  the  Havannah,  and  some  other 
smaller  ports,  rendered  this  island,  with  these  advantages,  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  West  India  islands,  particularly  to  Spain,  possessing  as  she 
did  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  gulf.   The  Spanish  government  have  accord- 
ingly spared  no  expense  in  fortifying  the  Havannah,  on  which  they  seem  to 
have  placed  their  chief  dependence  for  the  security  of  their  ultramarine 
colonies. 

The  climate  of  Cuba  is  better  than  that  of  any  other  island  in  the  West 
Indian  seas,  excepting  Puerto  Rico ;  it  is  mild  and  temperate, — there  is  no 
winter,— -and  the  summer-heat  is  moderated  by  the  rains  and  sea-breeaes,  th ' 
periodical  rains  lasting  during  the  months  of  July  and  August.     The 
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tility  of  Cabft  is  oelcAmted :  spieeS)  ammig  which  ate  popper  ond  giiiser, 
cassia,  manioc,  cacato,  maize,  aloes,  mastic,  angary  tobacco,  the  flaroiir  of 
which  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  world,  known  in  com- 
merce  by  the  name  of  Ha?annah,  and  sold  to  an  enormous  amonnt  in 
cigars,  with  many  other  articles,  the  produce  of  tropical  climatesy  conatttate 
the  riches  of  this  fine  island.   Coffee,  though  cultiyated,  is  so  little  attended 
to  in  the  plantations  that  little  is  grown  for  asportation.    Honey  is  one  of 
the  great  articles  of  the  export  trade,  and,  together  with  wtuc,  is  annually 
produced  to  a  great  amount.     Cattle^  originally  from  Europe,  have  multi- 
plied so  much  in  Cuba,  that  they  have  become  wild»  and  frequent  in  im- 
mense droves  the  forests  and  savannahs  or  marshy  plains ;  tbey  are  bunted 
for  the  sake  of  thehr  hides  and  tallow,  which  are  exported  to  a  great 
amount.    The  forests  also  abound  in  swine,  which  have  multiplied  in  a 
similar  manner ;  and  the  inhabitants  possess  laige  stocks  of  mules,  horses, 
fine  black  cattle^  and  sheep,  all  of  which  thrive  very  much.     The  woods 
consist  chiefiy  of  timber  of  valuable  qualities ;  the  red  cedar,  oaks,  fits, 
palms,  mahogany,  ebony,  Ugnum^wim ;  and  woods  producing  gums,  aro- 
matic and  medicinal.     The  rirera  and  coasts  abound  with  fisn,  and  fine 
turtles  frequent  the  shallows.     The  birds  Of  Cuba  are  principally  the  par- 
rot, the  paroquet,  American  partridge^  turtle  dove«  and  great  variety  of 
aquatic  birds.     In  this  island  there  are  supposed  to  exist  veins  of  gold  and 
silver,  because  the  inhabitants  procure  a  small  quantity  of  those  metalt  in 
the  sands  of  the  rivers  which  descend  from  the  mountains.     The  great 
metallic  production  of  Cuba  is  copper,  of  which  some  valuable  mines  ex« 
ist  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  with  which  a  trade  is  carried  on  among 
the  West  Indian  islands  and  the  ports^on  the  southern  content. 

Only  about  one  hundredth  part  of  the  island  of  Cuba  is  supposed  to  be 
utider  a  state  of  cultivation.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  Europeana  aud 
their  descendants,  and  negroes ;  the  amount  of  the  former,  in  1820,  being 
373,071,  and  of  the  latter  199,S92,  making  a  total  of  572,363  inhabitants, 
which  later  retnms  have  carried  to  631,000.  A  chain  of  mountains  runs 
the  whole  length  of  Cuba,  from  E.  to  W.,  following  the  curvature  of  the 
country.  This  chain  divides  the  island  naturally  into  two  parts  :  though 
these  mountains  do  not  acquire  any  very  considerable  elevation,  they  give 
rise  to  numerous  rivers,  which  flow  into  the  ocean  on  each  side  ;  and  some- 
times, during  the  rainy  season,  inundate  the  low  lands.  Cuba,  as  well  as 
iLll  the  other  islands  of  these  seas,  is  e]^K>sed  occasionally  to  the  devastating 
effects  of  hurricanes ;  but  on  the  whole  it  is  more  free  from  them,  as  well 
as  from  disease,  than  any  of  the  others,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
healthiest,  the  most  fortile,  and  the  most  secure  of  the  West  India  islands. 

The  governor  of  Cuba  has  a  very  arduous  and  extensive  jurisdiction, 
during  war  particularly ;  he  has  accordingly  in  the  island  14  subordinate 
governors,  who  preside  over  as  many  districts  mto  which  Cuba  is  divided. 
An  intendant  superintends  the  finances  and  commerce  of  the  island,  and  is 
subordinate  only  to  the  captain-general.  The  religious  affairs  of  Cuba  are 
•uperintended  by  a  bishop,  who  resides  at  Havannah,  and  whose  income  is 
considerable.  The  revenues  of  the  island  are  said  to  amount  to  more  than 
2,000,000  of  piastres  per  annum;  but  the  expenses  of  administration 
were  so  great,  that  it  received  from  Mexico  1,820,000  piastres  durmg  the 
same  period.  The  military  force  of  Cuba  consists  chiefly  in  miUtia«  the 
amount  of  which  is  stated  to  exceed  26,000.  Cuba,  like  Puerto  Rico»  has 
hitherto  adhered  to  the  royal  cause. 

The  capital  of  this  island  is  Havannah^  founded  by  Valasquez,  in  23*^ 
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ISf  N.  lat.,  and  82*14/  W.  long,  on  the  north  coast,  opposite  to  the  Floridas.' 
The  harbour  is  yery  fine,  and  capable  of  containing  the  largest  fleet  in  safe- 
ty, both  it  and  the  town  hare  been  fortified  as  strongly  as  possible.  The  only 
fault  in  this  excellent  harbour  is,  that  the  entrance  is  very  narrow  and  dif- 
ficult ;  so  much  so,  that  during  war,  ressels  hare  been  taken  going  in,  on 
account  of  only  one  being  able  to  pass  at  a  time, — ^the  rearmost  vessels 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  pursuing  ships.     This  channel  is,  how- 
erer^  so  strongly  fortified  during  its  whole  length,  that  it  would  be  hazard- 
ous in  the  extreme  for  an  enemy's  fleet  to  enter.     The  entrance  has  a  fort 
on  each  side ;  that  on  the  east,  called  Moro  Castle^  stands  on  a  high  rock, 
and  is  a  triangular  work,  mounted  with  40  pieces  of  heavy  cannon,  having 
a  battery  nearly  level  with  the  water  at  the  foot  of  the  rock :  that  on  the 
west  is  called  PuniOf  and  communicates  with  the  city.     This  is  a  square 
fort,  strongly  built,  and  well  supplied  with  artillery.   The  city  is  surround- 
ed with  works,  mounted  with  numerous  heavy  guns ;  a  square  citadel  is 
also  erected  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  called  JBl  Fuerie  ;  this  work  also 
has  heavy  cannon,  and  it  is  on  this  the  Spanish  government  place  their 
chief  dependence.   But  the  fortifications  are  said  to  be  commanded  by  hills 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.    The  importance  of  this  city  and  harbour 
has  caused  it  to  be  repeatedly  attacked ;  it  was  taken  in  1 536,  by  a  French 
pirate,  but  ransomed  for  700  dollars ;  it  was  again  taken  by  the  British, 
and  by  the  French,  and  by  the  Buccaneers  ;  but  the  most  memorable  at** 
tack  was  that  executed  by  the  British  in  1762,  when  admiral  Sir  George 
Pococke  and  Lord  Albemarle  conducted  a  fleet  and  troops  to  the  Havan- 
nafa,  and  after  a  determined  resistance  of  two  months  and  eight  days,  on 
the  1 4th  of  August  obtained  possession  of  the  place.   The  victors  captured 
9  lail-of-the-line,  3  more  were  sunk  by  the  Spaniards,  2  on  the  stocks 
were  burnt,  and  a  great  many  merchant  vessels  loaded  with  valuable  car- 
goes completed  the  spoil.     The  merchandise  and  specie  found  in  the  place 
was  supposed  to  amount  to  £3,000,000  sterling.     This  city  was  restored 
to  Spain  at  the  peace  of  1763,  since  which  period  the  government  has  been 
constancy  employed  in  increasing  its  strength  and  resources.     The  traiie 
o(  this  port  is  computed  to  amount,  by  importations,  to  £2,200,000.   The 
exportations— chiefly  segars,  sugar,  honey,  wax,  and  coffee — amount  to 
£2,500,000.     The  number  of  vessels  which  entered  its  port  in  1826  was 
1,029,  of  which  720  were  American,  95  Spanish,  91  English,  and  47 
French.     The  inhabitants  of  the  Havannah  amount — according  to  Hum- 
boldt—-to  about  130,000,  of  whom  22,000  are  slaves.     We  confess  that 
this  enumeration  appears  to  us  too  great ;  but  cannot  take  it  upon  us  to 
correct  it.     The  other  principal  towns  of  Cuba  are  St  Jago,  Puerto  del 
Principe f  Bayamo^  Trinidad^  BaUabano,  Santa  CruZy  Baracoa^  and  Cadiz, 

Si  Jago  was  formerly  the  capital  of  this  island,  and  is  situated  in  20* 
N.  lat.  and  76**  W.  long.,  269  leagues  from  the  Havannah.  The  country 
about  St  Jago  is  mountainous ;  and  this  part  of  the  island  is  frequently 
visited  by  earthquakes,  which  are  generally  of  a  slight  nature.  The  har- 
bour of  St  Jago,  or  Cuba,  is  very  good,  and  extends  6  miles  inland ;  bat 
the  entrance  to  it  is  similar  to  that  of  Havannah. 

PueHo  del  Principe,  or  FUla  del  Pnncipe,  is  145  miles  N.W.  of  St 
Jago,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  fertility  of  the  country  around  it ;  large 
droves  of  cattle  are  fed  in  the  savannahs  for  the  sake  of  their  tallow  and 
hides. 

BatfamOy  or  St  Salvador,  is  situated  in  the  eastern  end  of  Cuba,  and  on 
the  little  river  Estero,  nearly  20  miles  from  the  ocean.     This  town  gives 
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tto  name  to  the  Baffamo  channel^  which  ram  amongBt  the  land  and  law 
rocks  which  Cdombus  called  Jardin  de  la  Re^a,  or  '  Qaeen'a  Gardeiu' 

Trinidad,  situated  on  a  bay  in  the  south  coast,  is  a  fine  sea^-port,  but  ei 
Uttle  conaeqnence. 

BaUabano  is  nearly  opposite  the  Pinos  islands,  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
island  of  Caba,  near  a  very  large  bay,  50  miles  S.  W.  of  the  HaTannah. 

Baracoa  is  a  sea-port  on  tbe  N.E.  shore  of  the  island,  with  an  excel- 
lent harbour  for  Tessels  of  small  tonnage,  about  17  leagues  N.E.  of  St 
Jago. 

Santa  Cruz  is  a  large  town  on  the  N.  coast,  30  miles  £.  of  tlie  HaTan- 
aah,  and  115  N.W.  of  Cadiz. 

Cadiz  is  situated  in  Cadiz  bay,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Cuba,  164  miles  £. 
of  Havannah,  and  about  10  miles  E.  of  Cadiz  river. 

Round  the  island  of  Cuba  are  sereral  groupes  of  rocks,  and  one  larige 
named  Pmof,  which  is  situated  near  the  S.E.  coast  of  Cuba,  and 
■epaiated  from  it  by  a  channel  16  leagues  long,  and  6  wide ;  this  island 
has  seyeral  good  aod  secure  roads,  but  it  is  uninhabited,  except  by  a  few 
fishermen  nHio  occasionally  dwell  on  its  coasts.  The  only  animak  on  it 
are  goats,  but  it  abounds  in  pastures  and  large  trees.  Pinos  is  aboat  42 
mUes  long,  and  34  broad,  in  21°  38'  N.  lat.  and  82*  45^  W.  long. 

III.  Margarita,']  This  island,  which  is  about  30  le^ues  in  circum- 
ference, under  the  rsgime  of  Spain,  formed  a  goyemmrat  separate  from 
that  of  Cumana,  on  whose  shores  it  lies,  and  dependent  on  die  captain- 
general  of  Caraocas.  It  lies  in  N.  lat.  10*  56',  and  in  64*  and  65*  W. 
long.  It  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498.  The  pearls  found  on  the 
coasts  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  isle  of  Cubagua  soon  rendered  it  f^ 
moos,  and  the  fishery  was  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  vast  numbers  of 
Indians  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  undertaking.  The  possession  oi  Mar- 
garita was  an  object  of  great  consequence  to  Spain,  as  it  is  separated  from 
the  continent  by  a  strait  only  8  leagues  wide,  and  to  windward  of  all  the 
best  ports  of  Caraccas,  and  forms  the  channel  through  whidi  all  vessels 
coming  from  Europe  or  windward,  to  Cumana,  Barcelona,  and  La  Goayra, 
must  pass,  though  it  is  not  navigable  in  its  whole  breadth ;  the  rodcy 
island  Coche,  between  it  and  the  continent,  leaving  only  a  narrow  pass  of 
two  leagues,  but  which  is  seldom  dangerous,  owing  to  the  general  calm- 
ness that  reigfns  in  this  part  of  the  Caribbeati  sea.  It  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Colombians,  who  succeeded,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  in 
driving  tbe  royalist  forces  from  it.  In  this  island  there  are  only  three 
ports,  Pampaier^  on  the  E.S.E.  ;  Pueblo  de  la  Mar,  a  league  to  lee- 
ward of  the  preceding,  and  Pueblo  del  Norte,  on  the  N.  side.  The  popu- 
lation of  Margarita  has  been  estimated  at  14,000  persons,  conststiDg  of 
5,500  whites,  2,000  Guayqueria  Indians,  and  6,500  Castes. 


CHAP.  III.— HAYTI. 

Hatti,  or  St  Domingo,  lies  between  Puerto  Rico*-^rom  which  it  is  se- 
parated only  by  a  narrow  channel — on  the  E.,  and  Jamaica  and  Cuba  on 
the  W.  The  channel  between  the  latter  island  and  Ha3rti  is  denominated 
by  seamen  the  windward  passage,  and  is  about  36  miles  wide.  It  extends 
from  17*  42'  to  19*  56'  N.  lat.,  and  from  67*  35'  to  74"  15'.  W.  long. 
There  are  a  variety  of  statements  with  respect  to  tbe  dimensions  of  this 
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iakad:  Edwaidf  €auB  the  length  at  S90  miles;  Rainsford  says  it  is  moie 
than  450 ;  the  Abb6  Raynal  represents  it  as  200  leagues  in  length ;  and 
modem  Fxenoh  geognphers  state  that  it  is  160  leagues  in  length  by  30 
in  average  breadth.  Several  small  islands  lie  round  St  Domingo,  the  prui» 
^m1  of  which  are  Altarde,  Saontj  Beaii^  and  St  Catherine  on  the  S.  side, 
lirom  W.  to  R;  Mone  and  Monique  on  the  S.E.  side ;  Guymete  and  Cmi^ 
e»es  on  the  W.;  and  La  Fortue  on  the  N.  side.  By  the  aboriginal  inhabi* 
laatSy  this  island  was  called  HayU^  that  is,  <  the  hig^  or  mountainous  land,' 
and  under  this  revived  name  it  has  become  famous  in  modem  history,  as  a 
Tsat  island  ooonpied  by  men,  who,  suddenly  passmg  from  the  condition  of 
elaves  to  that  of  free  men,  established  their  polidcal  power  with  their  per- 
aonal  liberty.  **  A  people  of  uncivilised  men,  who  became  in  a  few  years 
civilized  and  even  refined,  and  formed  a  dynasty  and  a  government  for 
ifaemielves,  presents  a  spectacle  at  once  novel  in  the  history  of  the  spedest 
and  attrsctiva  from  the  extraordinary  incongruities  which  it  appears  to  in- 
volve and  to  reconcile.  The  proximity  of  this  scene  to  our  own  settle- 
mants,  and  the  great  similarity  of  their  drcumstances  to  those  in  which  so 
atrange  a  revolution  was  effected,  adds  mightily  to  the  importance  of  the 
aabject."  We  shall  therefore  offer  no  apology  for  the  introduction  here 
of  a  succinct  historical  sketch  of  this  event. 

HistoryT]  On  the  6th  of  December,  1492,  Christopher  Columbus 
lended  on  the  northern  coast  of  this  island,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
HiMpankia^  or  *  Little  Spain.'  He  found  it  at  this  period  divided  into  5 
kingdoms^  governed  by  caciqiues,  and  living  in  a  state  of  mutual  amity  and 
intercourse.  The  natives  appeared  to  be  of  Caribbean  race ;  they  were 
simple  in  their  manners,  and  chiefly  supported  themselves  by  the  chase* 
Columbus  left  a  detachment  of  Spaniards  on  the  island,  under  charge  of 
iiis  son.  These  colonists  founded  St  Nicholas ;  but  their  excesses  roused 
the  resentment  of  ^  surrounding  natives,  who  rose  upon  them,  and  com- 
pletely destroyed  their  establishment.  The  Spaniards  thereupon  betook 
themselves  to  the  southern  coast,  where  they  founded  the  town  of  St 
ZhmingOf  which  afterwards  gave  its  name  to  the  whole  bland,  the  subju- 
gation of  which  was  effected  by  the  Spaniards  in  1495.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  17th  century,  a  number  of  buccaneei-s,  most  of  them  natives  of 
Normandy,  settled  themselves  in  Tortuga,  a  small  island  lying  to  the  N* 
of  St  Domingo.  From  this  place  they  made  constant  incursions  against 
the  Spanish  settlements  in  tins  island,  by  them  denominated  Hlspaniala^ 
or  '  lAttle  Spain ;'  till  at  last,  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  that  part  of  the 
idand  in  which  these  buccaneers  had  established  themselves  was  ceded  to 
the  French  king,  who  had  acknowledged  them  as  his  subjects,  and  taken 
them  under  his  protection.  The  island  after  this  period  was  divided  into 
two  parts :  that  which  is  now  properly  and  strictly  called  Hayti^  and 
Hispamolaf  the  former  comprehendiag  the  French  division,  and  the  latter 
what  belonged  to  the  Spaniuds.  The  ancient  divisional  line  which  sepa- 
rated these  two  parts  stretched  from  the  river  Pedematis,  on  the  S.  sidoy 
to  the  river  Massacre  on  the  N.  side,  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Mance- 
Dilie.  The  Spanish  part  was  leckoned  to  contain  about  90  leagues  in  its 
extreme  length  from  £•  to  W.,  and  about  60  leagues  in  its  greatest 
breadth^  having  a  surface  of  about  3,200  square  leagues.  The  Haytian 
or  French  division  extended  400  miles  in  length,  and  140  in  breadth,  and 
contained  1,500,000  acres  in  hi^^  cultivation  before  the  commencement 
of  the  French  revolution  in  1789. 

No  event  of  any  importance  occurred  in  the  history  of  thb  island  after 
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tity  of  sugar  made  amounted  to  16,518  bogsbeads ;  and  in  1810,  18»288 
hogsheads  were  produced.  In  1812,  the  quantity  and  Talue  of  the  pro- 
ductions were  stated  as  follows :  sugar,  17,491  hogsheads ;  mm,  7,358 
puncheons ;  molasses,  2,718  casks ;  coffae,  8,740  lbs. ;  cotton,  208,690  lbs. 
Estimated  value  of  the  preceding  articles,  £541,220.  Eatimated  Talne  of 
miscellaneous  articles,  including  cattle,  esculents,  and  frnita,  £270»861. 
Estimated  ralue  of  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  iS472,815 ;  to  all 
other  parts,  jC43,186.  Estimated  value  of  imports  from  the  United  King- 
dom,  1^154,995  ;  from  all  other  parts,  iS42,093.  The  population  at  the 
same  date  was,  1,280  white  persons,  1,172  free  persons  oC  colour,  and 
27,156  slaves.  The  slave-popnbition  in  1825  amounted  to  24,252.  St 
Vincent,  in  its  mode  of  government,  differs  nothing  from  Grenada :  12 
members  form  the  council,  and  7  the  house  of  assembly. 

The  government  of  St  Vincent  has  attached  to  it  8  small  islands :  viz« 
UnioHy  containing  2,150  acres;  Bequia^  8,700 ;  Canotiane,  1,777;  Mus^ 
Hquey  1,200;  besides  the  smaller  islands  of  Petit  St  Vincentj  PUU  MaHi- 
nique^  MailUreaUy  and  BaUaeau,  each  of  which  produces  some  cotton. 
Among  these,  Bequta  is  valuable,  from  the  commodiousness  of  its  fine  bar* 
hour,  adled  Admiralty  Bay. 

X.  DaminicaT]  This  island  lies  about  29  miles  S.  of  Guadeloupe,  is 
29  miles  in  length,  and  16  in  breadth.  The  position  of  RoieaUy  the  capi- 
tal, is  in  610  32^  w.  long.,  and  15''  18^  32^  N.  lat.  Dominica  contains 
many  high  and  rugged  mountains,  interspersed  with  valleys,  which  in 
general  appear  to  be  fertile.  Several  of  the  mountains  contain  unex- 
tinguished volcanoes  which  frequently  discharge  vast  quantities  of  burning 
sulphnr,  and  contain  springs  of  hot  water.  Dominica  is  well-watered, 
there  being  upwards  of  30  fine  rivers  in  the  island,  besides  a  great  number 
of  rivulets.  The  soil  in  most  of  the  interior  country  is  a  light  brown  co- 
loured mould,  which  appears  to  have  been  washed  fi*om  the  mountains. 
Towards  the  sea-coast,  and  in  many  of  the  valleys,  it  is  a  deep  black  and 
rich  earth,  well-adapted  for  raising  every  tropical  production.  The  under 
stratum  is  in  some  parts  a  yellow  or  brick  clay,  in  others  a  stiff  terrace, 
but  the  land  is  in  most  parts  very  stoney.  In  the  woods  are  innumerable 
swarms  of  bees,  which  lodge  in  the  trees,  and  produce  great  quantities  of 
wax  and  honey.'  The  principal  productions  of  the  island  are  sugar,  coffee, 
cocoa,  indigo,  and  ginger.  The  number  of  sugar-plantations  does  not 
greatly  exceed  50,  and  the  annual  average  produce  is  about  3000  hogsheads. 
The  coffee-plantations  are  about  200  in  number,  and  in  favourable  years 
raise  about  3,000,000  pounds  weight  of  coffee.  The  cocoa,  indigo,  and 
ginger,  are  cultivated  only  in  small  quantities.  In  1812,  the  quantity  and  va- 
lue of  the  productions  were  estimated  as  follows :  3,809  hogsheads  of  sugar, 
576  puncheons  of  rum,  210  casks  of  molasses,  3,285,150  lbs.  of  coffee, 
97,816  lbs.  of  cotton:  in  all,  amounting  to  £231,723  sterling.  The  es- 
timated value  of  miscellaneous  articles,  iacluding  cattle,  esculents^  and 
fruits,  amounted  to  £330,125  sterling.  Dominica  was  long  a  bone  of  con- 
many  ships  St  •  grsAt  distanos  at  seS.  It  even  extended  to  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  up- 
on whieh,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  inhabitaats,  vast  quantities  of  the  lighter  particles 
of  the  volcanic  matttf  were  depnsited  on  the  same  morning.  The  noise  was  even  heard 
at  the  distance  of  300  miles  !  In  conseqaencK  of  this  calamity,  the  British  pariiament, 
in  the  following  year,  voted  £25,000  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferers. 

7  It  is  precisely  the  same  species  of  bee  as  in  Europe,  and  must  have  been  transport- 
ed thither :  the  nstive  bee  of  the  West  Indies  being  a  smaller  species,  unprovided  with 
stings,  and  very  different  from  the  European. 
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toifeioii lwlfre«B  tbe  Bniachaiid  At  BrituSi,  until,  by  (he  treaty. of  Aix  ^ 
ChapeUa»  it  wob  deckied  BenUvl.  In  1759  it  wbb  c||»tai^)  and  by  light 
of  eimqneit  dune  into  the  potMssion  of  Great  Britain ;  and  at  the  peace  of 
Farist  1763»  it  becalna  a  Britisfa  csolony  in  peq>etility.  It  bad  risen  to  a 
considerable  height  of.prssperity,  when  it  was  oapfnred  by  the  French  in 
1778a  In  January,  178S,  it  was  again  restored  to  the  British  crown» 
Hurricaaes  at  different  times  hare  greatly  ravaged  this  island.  Thiv 
islfliid  ei^ya  the  same  privileges  and  baa  the  same  dril  establishment  as 
the  other  British  West  India  islands.  The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in 
the  governor,  12  members  of  the  council  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  19 
repmentttives  forming  the  assembly^  who. are  chosen  by  the  people.  In 
1812,  the  estimated  value  of  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  funount* 
ed  to  JE243,567  ;  to  all  other  parts,  £15,271.  ImporU  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  £63,498 ;  from  all  other  pans,  je33,94a 

XI.  Si  Lucia.^  The  island  of  St  Lucia  lies  in  60°  51'  W.  long.,  and 
14"*  N.  Int.,  its  nmth  end  bong  about  20  miles  south  of  Martinico.  It 
has  several  good  bays  and  commodious  harbours.  St  Lucia  was  declared 
neutral,  widi  several  others,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.  When 
Dominica,  St  Vincent,  Grenada,  and  Tobago,  were  ceded  in  perpetuity  to 
Great  Britain,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  1763,  St  Lucia  was  allotted  to 
France.  During  the  American  war,  in  1779,  it  was  taken  by  the  British ; 
but  it  was  again  restored  by  the  peace  in  1783.  It  was  again  taken  at 
the  commencement  of  the  French  revolutionary  war,  in  1794 ;  evacuated 
in  1795,  and  retaken  in  1796.  It  was  restored  again  to  France  by  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  in  1801 ;  but  was  again  captured  by  the  British,  soon 
after  the  renewal  of  hostilities  in  1803,  and  has  remained  ever  since  under 
the  British  crown.  St  Lucia  is  27  miles  long,  and  12  broad ;  and  con- 
tains 203,000  acres,  35,000  of  which  are  iu  a  state  of  cultivation.  The 
estimated  value  of  productions  raised  annually,  including  cattle,  esculents, 
and  fruits,  &c  according  to  the  returns  in  1812,  was  £595,610.  The 
estimated  value  of  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  same  year« 
£309,989 ;  to  all  other  parts,  je25,621.  Estimated  value  of  the  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  £11,363;  from  all  other  parts,  £29,541. 
State  of  the  populatioU  at  the  same  date :  500  white  persons,  350  free 
persons  of  colour^  and  24,000  slaves. 

XU.  Tobago,']  This  island  is  32  miles  long,  and  10  broad :  and  near 
its  N.£.  extremity  is  LUtle  Tobago^  an  bland  2  miles  long  and  1  broad. 
Tobago  has  a  more  temperate  climate  than  is  indicated  by  its  situation, 
and  is  out  of  the  tract  of  the  hurricanes  which  so  often  threaten  the  total 
destructbn  of  the  other  islands.  It  is  diversified  with  hills  and  vales ;  the 
bills  rise  into  mountains,  not  broken  and  rugged,  as  those  of  St  Vincent's, 
but  regular  though  steep,  and  on  a  larg^  scale  of  regular  ascent  and  de- 
scent. *'  The  scene  of  nature  (says  Sir  William  Young)  is  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  and  gives  the  idea  of  a  continent  rather  than  an  island.  It  is 
not  alone  its  vicinity  to  the  Spanish  main  that  suggests  this  idea.  The 
appearance  of  the  island  fully  warrants  this  assumption ;  and  the  contiguity 
of  South  America  only  more  fully  marks  its  being  torn  therefrom,  and  of 
its  being  in  old  times  die  southern  point,  or  bold  promontory  of  the  vast 
bay  of  Mexico."  The  soil  is  rich,  springs  of  water  are  abundant,  and  the 
const  affords  good  shelter  for  vessels.  Scarborough^  the  principal  town, 
lies  m  60«  30^  W.  long,,  and  11*  6"  N.  lat.     The  iskmd  contains  204,000 
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titf  of  sugar  made  amoonted  to  16,518  hogsheads ;  and  in  1810,  18»288 
hogsheads  were  produced.  In  1812,  the  quantity  and  Talue  of  the  pro- 
ductions irere  stated  as  follows:  sugar,  17,491  hogsheads;  mm^  7,S58 
puncheons ;  molasses,  2,718  casks ;  coJBbe,  8,740  lbs. ;  cotton,  208,690  lbs. 
Estimated  value  of  the  preceding  articles,  £541,220.  Estimated  ▼nine  of 
miscellaneous  articles,  including  cattle,  esculents,  and  frvita,  £270,861. 
Estimated  yalue  of  exports  to  the  Umted  Kingdom,  iS472,815 ;  to  all 
other  parts,  £4S,IS6,  Estimated  value  of  imports  from  the  United  King- 
dom,  1^154,995  ;  from  all  other  parts,  i?42,093.  The  population  at  the 
same  date  was,  1,280  white  persons,  1,172  free  persons  of  colour,  and 
27,156  slaves.  The  slare-population  in  1825  amounted  to  24,252.  St 
Vincent,  in  its  mode  of  government,  differs  nothing  from  Grenada ;  12 
members  form  the  council,  and  7  the  house  of  assembly. 

The  government  of  St  Vincent  has  attached  to  it  8  small  islands :  viz. 
Union,  containmg  2,150  acres;  Bequia,  8,700;  Canouane^  1,777 ;  Mus^ 
H^ue,  1,200;  besides  the  smaller  islands  of  Petit  Si  Vincent^  Peiii  Marii- 
ntquCf  MaUlereatt,  and  BaUeseau^  each  of  which  produces  some  cotton. 
Among  these,  Bequia  is  valuable,  from  the  commodionsness  of  its  fine  har- 
bour, called  Admiralty  Bay. 

X.  DaminicaT]  This  island  lies  about  29  miles  S.  of  Guadeloupe,  is 
29  miles  in  length,  and  16  in  breadth.  The  position  of  Ra»eau^  the  capi- 
tal, is  in  610  32'  W.  long.,  and  15*  18'  32^  N.  ku  Dominica  contains 
many  high  and  rugged  mountains,  interspersed  with  valleys,  which  in 
general  appear  to  be  fertile.  Several  of  the  mountains  contain  unex- 
tinguished volcanoes  which  frequently  discharge  vast  quantities  of  burning 
sulphnr,  and  contain  springs  of  hot  water.  Dominica  is  well-watered, 
there  being  upwards  of  30  fine  rivers  in  the  island,  besides  a  great  number 
of  rivulets.  The  soil  in  most  of  the  interior  country  is  a  light  brown  co- 
loured mould,  which  appears  to  have  been  washed  from  the  mountains. 
Towards  the  sea-coast,  and  in  many  of  the  valleys,  it  is  a  deep  black  and 
rich  earth,  well-adapted  for  raising  every  tropical  production.  The  under 
stratum  is  in  some  parts  a  yellow  or  Mck  clay,  in  others  a  stiff  terrace, 
but  the  land  is  in  most  parts  very  stoney.  In  the  woods  are  innumerable 
swarms  of  bees,  which  lodge  in  the  trees,  and  produce  great  quantities  of 
wax  and  honey.'  The  principal  productions  of  the  island  are  sugar,  coffee, 
cocoa,  indigo,  and  ginger.  The  number  of  sugar-plantations  does  not 
greatly  exceed  50,  and  the  annual  average  produce  is  about  3000  hogsheads. 
The  coffee-plantations  are  about  200  in  number,  and  in  favourable  years 
raise  about  3,000,000  pounds  weight  of  coffee.  The  cocoa,  indigo,  and 
ginger,  are  cultivated  only  in  small  quantities.  In  1812,  the  qaantity  and  va- 
lue of  the  productions  were  estimated  as  follows :  3,809  hogsheads  of  sugar, 
576  puncheons  of  rum,  210  casks  of  molasses,  3,285,150  lbs.  of  coffee, 
97,816  lbs.  of  cotton:  in  all,  amounting  to  £231,723  sterling.  The  es- 
timated value  of  miscellaneous  articles,  iacluding  cattle,  esculents,  and 
fruits,  amounted  to  £330,125  sterling.   Dominica  was  long  a  bone  of  con- 


many  ablps  at  a  great  dlatanoa  at  aeS.  It  even  extended  to  the  island  of  BarlMdoea,  np- 
on  which,  to  the  astoniahnaent  of  the  mhabitaatt,  Test  quantitiee  of  the  lighter  particles 
of  the  volcaaic  matter  were  deposited  on  the  same  morning.  The  noise  was  even  heard 
at  the  distance  of  300  miles  !  In  conseqaenc«  of  this  calamity,  the  British  parliament, 
In  the  following  yew,  voted  £25,000  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferera. 

7  It  is  precisely  the  same  species  of  bee  as  in  Europe,  and  must  have  been  transport- 
ed thither :  the  nstive  bee  of  the  West  Indies  being  a  smaller  species,  unprovided  with 
stings,  and  very  different  from  the  European. 


WEST  ISniA  ISLANDS.  9  Id. 

itBtaoii  brtfreoB  tbe  Bnmekvid  Ait  Brituh,  until,  by  (he  treaty  of  Aix  ^ 
Clmpelle^  it  wob  declared  nentral*  In  1759  it  was  oi|»tared,  and  by  ligbt 
of  oonqnoit  came  into  tbe  pbasoasion  of  Great  Britain ;  and  at  the  peace  of 
Famt  1763,  it  becataa  a  British  colony  in  perptftttity*  It  had  risen  to  a 
coafliderahla  height  of  prosperity,  when  it  was  oaptnred  by  the  French  in 
1778*  In  January,  1789,  it  was  again  restored  to  the  British  crown. 
Uorricaaes  at  different-  tiaras  have  greatly  ravaged  this  island.  This 
islsiid  enjoys  the  same  pririleges  and  haa  the  same  ciril  establishment  as 
the  other  British  West  In^ya  islands.  The  legisktive  authority  is  vested  in 
the  governor,  12  members  of  the  council  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  19 
lepmentttives  forming  the  assembly,  who. are  chosen  by  the  people.  In 
1812,  the  estimated  value  of  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  amount* 
ed  to  JE243,567  ;  to  all  other  parts,  £15,271.  Imports  from  the  United 
KingdoBi,  £63,498 ;  from  all  other  pans,  je33,948. 

XI.  Si  Lucia.2  The  island  of  St  Lucia  lies  in  60*  51'  W.  long.,  and 
14**  N.  kt.,  its  nmth  end  being  about  20  miles  south  of  Maruuico.  It 
has  several  good  bays  and  commodious  harbours.  St  Lucia  was  declared 
neutral,  widi  several  others,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.  When 
Dominica,  St  Vincent,  Grenada,  and  Tobago,  were  ceded  in  perpetuity  to 
Great  Britain,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  1763,  St  Lucia  was  allotted  to 
France.  During  the  American  war,  in  1779,  it  was  taken  by  the  British ; 
but  it  was  again  restored  by  the  peace  in  1783.  It  was  again  taken  at 
the  commencement  of  the  French  revolutionary  war,  in  1794 ;  evacuated 
in  1795,  and  retaken  in  1796.  It  was  restored  again  to  France  by  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  in  1801 ;  but  was  again  captured  by  the  British,  soon 
after  the  renewal  of  hostilities  in  1803,  and  has  remuned  ever  since  under 
the  British  crown.  St  Lucia  is  27  miles  long,  and  12  broad ;  and  con- 
tains 203,000  acres,  35,000  of  which  are  iu  a  state  of  cultivation.  The 
estimated  value  of  productions  raised  annually,  including  cattle,  esculents, 
and  fruits,  &c  according  to  the  returns  in  1812,  was  £595,610.  The 
estimated  value  of  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  same  year« 
£309,989 ;  to  all  other  parts,  je25,621.  Estimated  value  of  the  imporU 
from  the  United  Kingdo^^  ^11,363;  from  all  other  parts,  £29,541. 
Stale  of  the  population  at  the  same  date :  500  white  persons,  350  free 
persons  of  colour^  and  24,000  slaves. 

XU.  Tobagih'}  This  isknd  is  32  miles  long,  and  10  broad :  and  near 
its  N.£.  extremity  is  Little  Tobago^  an  island  2  miles  long  and  1  broad. 
Tobago  has  a  more  temperate  climate  than  is  indicated  by  its  situation, 
and  is  out  of  the  tract  of  the  hurricanes  which  so  often  threaten  the  total 
destruction  of  the  other  islands.  It  is  diversified  with  hills  and  vales ;  the 
hills  rise  into  mountains,  not  broken  and  rugged,  as  those  of  St  Vincent's, 
but  regular  though  steep,  and  on  a  large  sade  of  regular  ascent  and  de- 
scent. *'  The  scene  of  nature  (says  Sir  William  Yoong)  is  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  and  gives  the  idea  of  a  continent  rather  than  an  island.  It  is 
not  alona  its  vicinity  to  the  Spanish  main  that  suggests  this  idea.  The 
i4ipearapce  of  the  island  fully  warrants  this  assumption ;  and  the  contiguity 
of  Sooth  America  only  more  fhlly  marks  its  being  Uxcn  therefrom,  and  of 
its  being  in  old  times  die  southern  point,  or  bold  promontory  of  the  vast 
bay  of  Mexico."  The  soil  is  rich,  springs  of  water  are  abundant,  and  the 
coast  affiwds  good  shelter  for  vessels.  Scarborcugh^  the  principal  town, 
lies  m  60«  30^  W.  longn  and  11'  6^  N.  lat.     The  island  contains  204,000 
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titf  of  sugar  made  amounted  to  16,518  hogsheads ;  and  in  1810,  18»288 
hogsheads  were  produced.  In  1812,  the  qnaatity  and  Taloe  of  the  pro- 
dactions  were  stated  as  followB :  sugar,  17,491  hogsheads ;  mm^  7,358 
puncheons ;  molasses,  2,718  casks ;  edfee,  8,740  lbs. ;  cotton,  208,690  lbs. 
Estimated  value  of  the  preceding  articles,  £541,220.  Estimated  ▼alne  of 
miscellaneous  articles,  including  cattle,  esculents,  and  frnita,  £270,861. 
Estimated  value  of  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  iS472,815 ;  to  all 
other  parts,  jC43,186.  Estimated  value  of  imports  firom  the  United  King- 
dom, 1^154,995  ;  from  all  other  parts,  jS42,093.  The  population  at  the 
same  date  was,  1,280  white  persons,  1,172  free  persons  of  colour,  and 
27,156  slaves.  The  slave-population  in  1825  amounted  to  24,252.  St 
Vincent,  in  its  mode  of  government,  differs  nothing  ftom  Grenada ;  12 
members  form  the  conncil,  and  7  the  house  of  assembly. 

The  government  of  St  Vincent  has  attached  to  it  8  small  islands :  vb. 
Union f  containmg  2,150  acres ;  Bequia^  S,700 ;  Canouane^  1,777  ;  Afiw. 
Hque,  1,200;  besides  the  smaller  islands  of  Petit  St  Vincent^  Petit  MaHi- 
nique,  MailUreau^  and  Batltfeauy  each  of  which  produces  some  cotton. 
Among  these,  Bequia  is  valuable,  from  the  commodioosness  of  its  fine  har- 
bour, odled  Admiralty  Bay. 

X.  DomnicaJ}  This  island  lies  about  29  miles  S.  of  Guadeloupe,  b 
29  miles  in  length,  and  16  in  breadth.  The  position  of  Raeeau^  the  capi- 
tal, is  in  610  32^  W.  long.,  and  15*  18^  32^  N.  hu.  Dominica  contains 
many  high  and  rugged  mountains,  interspersed  with  valleys,  which  in 
general  appear  to  be  fertile.  Several  of  the  mountains  contain  unex- 
tinguished volcanoes  which  frequently  discharge  vast  quantitias  of  burning 
sulpbnr,  and  contain  springs  of  hot  water.  Dominica  is  well-watered, 
there  being  np wards  of  30  fine  rivers  in  the  island,  besides  a  great  number 
of  rivulets.  The  soil  in  most  of  the  interior  country  is  a  light  brown  co- 
loured mould,  which  appears  to  have  been  washed  from  the  mountains. 
Towards  the  sea-coast,  and  in  many  of  the  valleys,  it  is  a  deep  black  and 
rich  earth,  well-adapted  for  raising  every  tropical  production.  The  under 
stratum  is  in  some  parts  a  yellow  or  Mck  clay,  in  others  a  stiff  terrace, 
but  the  land  is  in  most  parts  very  stoney.  In  the  woods  are  innumerable 
swarms  of  bees,  which  lodge  in  the  trees,  and  produce  great  quantities  of 
wax  and  honey.'  The  principal  productions  of  the  island  are  sugar,  coffee, 
cocoa,  indigo,  and  ginger.  The  number  of  sugar-plantations  does  not 
greatly  exceed  50,  and  the  annual  average  produce  is  about  3000  hogsheads. 
The  coffee-plantations  are  about  200  in  number,  and  in  favourable  yean 
raise  about  3,000,000  pounds  weight  of  coffee.  The  cocoa,  indigo,  and 
ginger,  are  cultivated  only  in  small  quantities.  In  1812,  tlie  quantity  and  va- 
lue of  the  productions  were  estimated  as  follows :  3,809  hog^eads  of  sugar, 
576  puncheons  of  rum,  210  casks  of  molasses,  3,285,150  lbs.  of  coffee, 
97,816  lbs.  of  cotton:  in  all,  amounting  to  £231,723  sterling.  The  es- 
timated value  of  miscellaneous  articles,  including  cattle,  esculents,  and 
fruits,  amounted  to  £330,125  sterling.   Dominica  was  long  a  bone  of  con- 


many  ships  at  A  great  diatanoe  at  seS.  It  even  extended  to  tlie  island  of  Barliadoes,  up- 
on whieh,  to^  tho  aatonishment  of  the  inhabitaats,  vast  quantities  of  the  lighter  particles 
of  the  volcanic  matter  were  deposited  on  the  same  morning.  The  noise  was  even  heard 
at  the  distance  of  900  miles  !  In  consequence  of  this  calamity,  the  British  parliament, 
In  the  following  yow,  voted  £25,000  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferersL 

7  It  is  precisely  the  same  species  of  bee  as  in  Europe,  and  must  have  been  transport- 
ed thither :  the  native  bee  of  the  West  Indies  being  a  smaller  species,  unproTjded  with 
stings,  and  very  different  from  the  European. 
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itBtioii  lwlfre«B  tlw  Fnmch  abd  the  BritiiSii  until*  by  (he  treaty  of  Aix  ^ 
Chapella»  it  wob  dedai^  neutnl.  In  1759  it  wm  ci|»tared)  and  by  right 
of  eoiM|iieBt  caue  into  the  poMenion  of  Grreat  BritfJn ;  akid  at  the  peace  of 
Farist  1763,  it  becatne  a  Britiah  csolony  in  peqMltoity.  It  bad  risen  to  a 
coaaideiabla  height  of  proaperity,  when  it  was  oaptored  by  the  French  in 
1778a  In  January,  I789«  it  was  again  restored  to  the  British  crown* 
UarricaOes  at  different  times  hare  neatly  ravaged  this  island.  Thiv 
kland  eDJoys  the  same  privileges  and  naa  the  same  civil  establishment  as 
the  other  British  West  India  islands.  The  leg^lative  aatbority  is  vested  in 
the  governor^  12  members  of  the  council  appointed  by  the  crowui  and  19 
repmentaidves  forming  the  assembly,  who. are  chosen  by  the  pe<^le.  In 
1812,  the  estimated  value  of  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  amount- 
ed to  JE243,567  ;  to  all  other  parts,  £15,271.  ImporU  from  the  United 
Kingdom^  £63»498 ;  from  all  other  pans,  je33,948. 

XI.  Si  Lucia.2  The  island  of  St  Lucia  lies  in  60'  51'  W.  long.,  and 
14*  N.  laL,  its  nmth  end  being  about  20  miles  south  of  Martinico.  It 
has  several  good  bays  and  commodious  harbours.  St  Lucia  was  declared 
neutral,  widi  several  others,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.  When 
Dominica,  St  Vincent,  Grenada,  and  Tobago,  were  ceded  in  perpetuity  to 
Grreat  Britain,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  1763,  St  Lucia  was  allotted  to 
France.  During  the  American  war,  in  1779,  it  was  taken  by  the  British ; 
but  it  was  agam  restored  by  the  peace  in  1783.  It  was  again  taken  at 
the  commencement  of  the  French  revolutionary  war,  in  1794  ;  evacuated 
in  1795,  and  retaken  in  1796.  It  was  restored  again  to  France  by  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  in  1801 ;  but  was  again  captured  by  the  British,  soon 
after  the  renewal  of  hostilities  in  1803,  and  has  remained  ever  since  under 
the  British  crown.  St  Lucia  is  27  miles  long,  and  12  broad ;  and  con- 
tains 203,000  acres,  35,000  of  which  are  iu  a  state  of  cultivation.  The 
estimated  value  of  productions  raised  annually,  including  cattle,  eaiculents, 
and  fruits,  &c  according  to  the  returns  in  1812,  was  £595,610.  The 
estimated  value  of  exp<ttts  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  same  year, 
£309,989 ;  to  all  other  parts,  £25,621.  Estimated  value  of  the  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdo^^  £11,363;  from  all  other  parts,  £29,541. 
State  of  the  populatioti  at  the  same  date :  500  white  persons,  350  free 
peffSMM  of  colour^  and  24,000  slaves. 

XII.  Tobago^"]  This  island  is  32  miles  long,  and  10  broad :  and  near 
its  N.£.  extiemity  is  Jjiitle  Tobago^  an  island  2  miles  long  and  I  broad. 
Tobago  has  a  more  temperate  climate  than  is  indicated  by  its  situation, 
and  is  out  of  the  tract  of  the  hurricanes  which  so  often  threaten  the  total 
destruction  of  the  other  islands.  It  is  diversified  with  hills  and  vales ;  the 
hills  rise  into  mountains,  not  broken  and  rugged,  as  those  of  St  Vincent's, 
but  regular  though  steep,  and  on  a  larg^  sode  of  regular  ascent  and  de- 
scent. *'  The  scene  of  nature  (saya  Sir  William  Young)  is  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  and  gives  the  idea  of  a  continent  rather  than  an  island.  It  is 
not  alone  its  vicinity  to  the  Spanish  main  that  suggests  this  idea.  The 
appearance  of  the  island  fully  warrants  this  assumption ;  and  the  contiguity 
of  Sooth  America  only  more  fully  marks  its  being  torn  therefrom,  and  of 
its  bmng  in  old  times  the  southern  point,  or  bold  promontory  of  the  vast 
bay  of  Mexico."  The  soil  is  rich,  springs  of  water  are  abundant,  and  the 
coast  affords  good  shelter  for  vessels.  Scarborough^  the  prindpal  town, 
lies  m  60°  30"  W.  long,,  and  1 1°  6^  N.  lat.     The  island  contains  204,000 
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ma^h  aaly40,€€0  ,.^^^^^  ^iprodaQing  maizes  gnmnd  proTiBiona,  tod 

pf^portioB  ^^^^U^S^t  coieOf  cocoa,  ginger,  &c.  is  still  onocciipied. 

bU  the  ^^^f^f^^ihe  piwducdons,  inclnding  cattle,  escalents,  firoits, 

ITia  estimttted  ^'^  ^  ^516,532.     The  value  of  the  exports  from  the 

1^ w  ^J'^th^i^^^  ^  £113,259 ;  from  all  other  parts,  £23,638u 

l^ilad  '^1°^  J  ^  flgme  date  was  as  follows :  whites,  470;  free  per- 

^^l^r  260 ;  and  shiyes,  17,000.     In  1826  the  slave  popnktioo 

tedd^c««sed'to  13,428.     The  military  aod  political  history  of  St  Luda 

18  app/icable  in  every  important  circnmstance  to  Tobago,  to  which  we  re« 

fer,  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  events  with  which  our  readers  are  already 

fiuniliar. 

XIII.  27ftf  Bahamas.']  The  Bahainas  or  Lticayos  Islands^  comprehend 
all  that  chain  of  islands  lying  to  the  N.  of  Cuba  and  St  Domingo,  and 
tttnated  between  the  SI**  and  28°  of  N.  lat.,  and  IV  and  81°  of  W.  long. 
These  islands  have  never  been  regularly  surveyed,  nor  their  numbers  as- 
certamed  with  any  certainty.  They  luive  been  estimated  at  500  ;  bat  of 
these,  a  great  proportion  are  nothing  more  than  cliffs  and  rocks.  The  fol- 
lowing are  those  most  worthy  of  attention : 

Abfico,  £xumuiu  Mnyai^iuina, 

Acklia*s  IiUuid,  French  Km,  Hugged  Island, 

Andjrew**  Uliuid»  Hog  Island,  Roae  Island, 

Atwood'a  Key,  Hog  Key,  Hoyal  Island, 

Great  Bahama,  Harbour  Idand,  Ram  Kev, 

Berrv  Island,  Heneaguas,  Ilussel  iJand, 

Bemmi& .  Little  Island,  St  Salvador, 

Caioos,  Long  Island,  Turk's  Island. 

Castle  Island,  Long  Key,  Watlinr  Island,  and 

Crooked  Island,  Lucayn,  New  Frovidenoe. 
Eleuthera, 

The  islands  which  ^ve  name  to  the  whole  are  Great  Bahama  and  Lr/- 
cayoy  both  of  them  in  the  north  part  of  the  group.  The  former  is  63 
miles  long,  and  9  broad,  lying  on  the  south  side  of  the  Little  Bahama 
bank,  and  extending  from  the  Florida  stream  almost  to  the  island  of  Abaco. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  island  well-watered,  but  it  is  inhabited  only  by 
a  few  people,  who  subsist  by  selling  necessaries  to  ships  which  the  cunnents 
drive  on  their  coasts.  The  passage  between  the  island  of  Bahama  and 
the  continent,  is  called  the  Channel  of  Bahama^  or  the  Gtilf  of  Florida^ 
and  is  135  miles  long  and  46  broad.  The  currents  here  are  most  violent, 
and  numbers  of  vessels  have  in  consequence  been  wrecked  in  passing 
through  this  dangerous  strait.  The  Great  Bahama  sand-bank  extends 
from  near  the  island  of  Cuba,  lat  22^  20",  to  the  Bahama  isknds,  in  26* 
15'  N.  lat.  There  is  also  a  smaller  bank  of  the  same  name,  which  lies  to 
the  north  of  the  island  of  Bahama.  The  Bahama  islands  have  never  been 
correctly  delineated  in  any  of  the  charts  of  the  West  Indies.  Many  of 
them  are  situated  upon  the  Great  Bahama  bank,  others  upon  the  Little 
Bahama  bank,  and  others  out  of  soundings  in  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The 
climate  is  in  general  salubrious*  The  more  northern  islands,  during  the 
winter-months,  are  rendered  cool  and  agreeable  by  the  north-west  breeze 
from  the  continent  of  America.  At  New  Providence,  the  thermometer  in 
the  shade  varies  from  about  85^  or  90"  in  summer,  to  60"  or  65*  in  winter. 
The  more  southern  islands  are  hotter  throughout  the  year,  but  they  enjoy 
the  cooling  sea-breezes  that  blow  in  the  West  Indies  within  the  tropics, 
and  which  do  not  extend  to  several  of  the  most  northern  of  the  Bahamas. 
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Theae  iskadi  are  generally  low,  flat,  barren,  and  rocky.  The  soil  is  most- 
ly ligbt  or  sandy,  but  is  interspersed  with  partial  spots  of  good  land.  They 
are  generally  ill  supplied  with  fresh  water,  but  it  b  found  by  digging  wells 
in  the  rocks  to  the  depth  of  the  sea  level. 

The  chief  article  which  has  been  cultivated  in  these  islands  is  cotton, 
thoi^h  for  some  time  past  the  produce  of  this  article  has  very  considerably 
diminished.  Sugar-planters  have  experienced  little  success,  and  the  profits 
arising  from  coffee  hare  been  .trifling.  Guinea  and  Indian  com,  yams,  sweet 
potatoes,  plantains,  cassava,  Indian  and  pigeon  peaA,  grow  in  great  abun- 
dance, as  also  the  generality  of  tropical  fruits.  Cattle  and  sheep  thrive  in 
moat  of  the  islands ;  and  the  shores  and  creeks  of  all  the  Bahamas  abound 
in  turtle  and  excellent  fish  of  varions  sorts.  The  feathered  tribe,  in  all 
the  variety  of  tropical  plumage,  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  islands.  Am- 
bergris is  frequently  cast  ashore  upon  the  coast.  Several  of  the  islands 
are  well-stocked  with  timber  and  dye  woods.  There  are  mahogany,  bra* 
xilleto,  fustic,  lignum  vitm,  Spanish  oak,  tamarind,  lara  wood,  iron  wood, 
wild  cinnamon,  pimento,  satin  wood,  pines,  cedars,  and  many  others  adapt- 
ed for  ship  building  as  well  as  for  the  purposes  of  the  mechanic  and  ca- 
binet maker.  Turk's  island  is  perhaps  the  only  one  of  tbe  Bahamas  likely 
to  become  an  important  commerdsl  station.  In  1812,  the  produce  of 
cotton  amounted  to  1,348,828  lbs.  valued  at  £50,581.  Amount  of  the 
estimated  value  of  miscellaneous  articles,  including  cattle,  fruits,  &c 
J621 9,225.  Value  of  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  £73,576 ;  to  all 
other  parts;,  £27,230.  Value  of  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
jCl  17,395 ;  from  all  other  parts,  £38,662. 

The  Bahama  blands  were  the  first  land  discovered  by  Columbus  in  his 
adventurous  voyage  in  search  of  a  New  World,  in  1492.     About  the 
year  1629,  a  settlement  was  established  by  the  British  in  one  of  the  Ba- 
hama islands,  called  New  PraMencey  before  that  time  quite  uninhabited. 
In  1641,  the  Spaniards  displaced  the  settlers,  burnt  their  habitations,  and 
murdered  the  governor,  but  did  not  occupy  the  country  themselves*    It 
remained  a  desert  unoccupied  by  any  nation  till  1666,  when  an  attempt 
was  made  to  establish  a  new  settlement  by  the  British,  who  soon  after 
abandoned  it,  and  it  wsis  not  again  peopled  until  the  year  1690,  when  the 
proprietors  of  Carolina  sent  thither  a  small  colony,  and  appointed  a  go- 
vernor.    In  the  year  1703,  a  French  and  Spanish  army  wasted  and  depo- 
pulated the  island  of  New  Providence,  drove  out  the  British  inhabitants, 
carried  off  their  negroes^  and  demolished  their  fort.     These  islands  after- 
wards became  the  haunts  of  numerous  pirates,  bnccaneere,  and  freebooters. 
In  consequence  of  the  House  of  Lords  having  addressed  king  George  L  in 
1718,  to  replant  and  again  fortify  the  Bahama  islands,  a  governor  was  sent' 
to  the  island  of  New  Rt>vidence,  to  whom  the  pirates  submitted,  accepting 
at  the  same  time  the  king's  pardon.     From  this  period  a  regular  colonial 
administration  was  maintained  ;  but  for  a  considerable  time  this  does  not 
appear  to  have  produced  any  great  activity  in  the  work  of  cultivation  and' 
improvement     In  1782,  the  island  of  New  IVovidence,  with  all  tbe  other; 
islands  of  which  it  was  the  seat  of  government,  surrendered  to  the  Spaniards.- 
In  the  following  year  they  were  again  restored  to  Britain  by  a  colonel 
Devanx,  an  American  loyalist,  who  collected  a  small  body  of  irtegular 
volunteers ;  and  with  this  force  compelled  the  Spaniards,  though  fn  supe- 
rior in  numbers,  and  strongly  fortified,  to  surrender  the  capital.     At  the 
termination  of  the  American  war,  encouragement  was  held  out  to  the 
loyalbta,  who  were  proprietors  of  negroes,  to  settle  in  the  Bahama  islands. 
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titf  of  sugar  made  amoanted  to  16,518  hogsheads ;  and  in  1810,  18y288 
hogsheads  were  prodaced.  In  1812,  the  qnantity  and  value  of  the  pio- 
dactions  irere  stated  as  follows:  soger,  17,491  hogsheads;  mm,  73^8 
pnncheons ;  molasses,  2,718  casks ;  coffee,  8,740  lbs. ;  cotton^  208,690  lbs. 
Estimated  valiie  of  the  preceding  articles,  £541,220.  Estimated  ▼nine  of 
miscellaneons  articles,  inelnding  cattle,  escnlents,  and  frnita,  £270,861. 
Estimated  Talne  of  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  iS472,815 ;  to  aU 
other  parts,  jC43,186.  Estimated  valne  of  imports  firom  the  United  King« 
dom,  1^154,995  ;  from  all  other  parts,  jS42,093.  The  popnlatton  at  the 
same  date  was,  1,280  white  persons,  1,172  free  persons  of  colour,  and 
27,156  slaves.  The  slare-population  in  1825  amounted  to  24,252.  St 
Vincent,  in  its  mode  of  government,  differs  nothing  from  Grenada :  12 
members  form  the  conncil,  and  7  the  house  of  assembly. 

The  government  of  St  Vincent  has  attached  to  it  8  small  islsnds :  vis. 
Union,  containmg  2,150  acres;  Bequia,  S,700 ; Canovane,  1,777;  Afa»* 
iique,  1,200 ;  besides  the  smaller  islands  of  Petit  St  Fincent,  Petit  Marti- 
niquCy  Maiilereati,  and  BaUeteau,  each  of  which  prodnoes  some  cotton. 
Among  these,  Beqnia  is  valuable,  from  the  commodionsness  of  its  fine  bar' 
hour,  odled  Admiralty  Bay, 

X.  Dominicar\  This  island  lies  about  29  miles  S.  of  Guadeloupe,  ii 
29  miles  in  length,  and  16  in  breadth.  The  position  of  RoteaUy  the  capi- 
tal, is  in  610  32^  w.  long.,  and  15''  18^  32^  N.  lat.  Dominica  contuns 
many  high  and  rugged  mountains,  interspersed  with  valleys,  which  in 
general  appear  to  be  fertile.  Several  of  the  mountains  contain  unex- 
tinguished volcanoes  which  frequently  discharge  vast  quantities  of  burning 
sulpbnr,  and  contain  springs  of  hot  water.  Dominica  b  well-watered, 
there  being  upwards  of  30  fine  rivers  in  the  island,  besides  a  great  number 
of  rivulets.  The  soil  in  most  of  the  interior  country  is  a  light  brown  co- 
loured mould,  which  appears  to  have  been  washed  firom  the  mountains. 
Towards  the  sea-coast,  and  in  many  of  the  valleys,  it  is  a  deep  black  and 
rich  earth,  well-adapted  for  raising  every  tropical  production.  The  under 
stratum  is  in  some  parts  a  yellow  or  Inick  clay,  in  others  a  stiff  terrace, 
but  the  land  is  in  most  parts  very  stoney.  In  the  woods  are  innumerable 
swarms  of  bees,  which  lodge  in  the  trees,  and  produce  great  quantities  of 
wax  and  honey.'  The  principal  productions  of  the  island  are  sugar,  coffee, 
cocoa,  indigo,  and  ginger.  The  number  of  sugar-plantations  does  not 
greatly  exceed  50,  and  the  annual  average  produce  is  about  3000  hogsheads. 
The  coffee-plantations  are  about  200  in  number,  and  in  favourable  yeais 
raise  about  3,000,000  pounds  weight  of  coffee.  The  cocoa,  indigo,  and 
ginger,  are  cultivated  only  in  small  quantities.  In  1812,  the  quantity  and  va- 
lue of  the  productions  were  estimated  as  follows :  3,809  hogsheads  of  sugar, 
576  puncheons  of  rum,  210  casks  of  molasses,  3,286,150  lbs.  of  coffee, 
97,816  lbs.  of  cotton:  in  all,  amounting  to  £231,723  sterling.  The  es- 
timated value  of  miscellaneous  articles,  including  cattle,  esculents,  and 
fruits,  amounted  to  £330,125  sterling.  Dominica  was  long  a  bone  of  con- 
many  ships  St  A  great  dlttaaos  at  seS.  It  even  extended  to  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  up- 
on which,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  inhabitants,  vast  Quantities  of  the  lighter  particles 
of  the  volcsnic  matter  were  deposited  on  the  same  morning.  The  noise  was  even  heard 
at  the  distance  of  SCO  miies  !  In  consequence  of  this  calamity,  the  British  psrilamene, 
In  the  folU>wing  year,  voted  £25,000  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferers. 

7  It  is  precisely  the  same  species  of  bee  as  in  Europe,  and  must  have  been  transport^ 
ed  thither :  the  native  bee  of  the  West  Indies  being  a  smaller  species,  unprovided  with 
•tings,  and  very  different  from  the  European. 
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ttnlioB  belfreeB  ibe  Fnmch  aod  At  British,  untily  by  (he  treaty  of  Aix  Is^ 
Chapellai  it  was. declared  lieatnL  In  1759  it  was  o||»tared|  and  by  right 
of  eonqneat  came  into  the  pbtsaasion  of  Great  Britain ;  and  at  the  peace  of 
Plaris*  176S»  it  becatae  a  British  colony  in  perpetuity.  It  had  risen  to  a 
considerable  height  of.  prosperity,  when  it  wss  captored  by  the  French  in 
1778«  In  Jannary,  1789,  it  was  agun  restored  to  the  British  crown» 
Hnrricanes  at  different,  times  hare  neatly  ravaged  this  island.  This 
kUmd  enjoys  the  same  privileges  and  nas  the  same  civil  establishment  as 
the  other  British  West  India  islands.  The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in 
the  governor,  12  members  of  the  conocil  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  19 
repiesentsidves  forming  the  assembly^  who. are  chosen  by  the  people.  In 
1812,  the  estimated  value  of  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  amount- 
ed to  JE243,567  ;  to  all  other  parts,  £15,271.  ImporU  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  £63,498 ;  from  all  other  parts,  je33,948. 

XI.  St  Lucui.2  The  isknd  of  St  Lucia  lies  in  60'  51'  W.  long.,  and 
14*  N.  laL,  its  nmth  end  being  about  20  miles  south  of  Martinico.  It 
has  several  good  bays  and  commodious  harbours.  St  Lucia  was  declared 
neutral,  with  several  others,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.  When 
Dominica,  St  Vincent,  Grenada,  and  Tobago,  were  ceded  in  perpetuity  to 
Grreat  Britun,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  1763,  St  Lucia  was  allotted  to 
France.  During  the  American  war,  in  1779,  it  was  taken  by  the  British ; 
but  it  was  again  restored  by  the  peace  in  1783.  It  was  again  taken  at 
the  commencement  of  the  French  revolutionary  war,  in  1794 ;  evacuated 
in  1795,  and  retaken  hi  1796.  It  was  restored  again  to  France  by  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  in  1801 ;  but  was  again  captured  by  the  British,  soon 
after  the  renewal  of  hostilities  in  1803,  and  has  remuned  ever  since  under 
the  British  crown.  St  Lucia  is  27  miles  long,  and  12  broad;  and  con- 
tains 203,000  acres,  35,000  of  which  are  iu  a  state  of  cultivation.  The 
estimated  value  of  productions  raised  annually,  including  cattle,  es/sulents, 
and  fruits,  &c.  according  to  the  returns  in  1812,  was  £595,610.  The 
estimated  value  of  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  same  year, 
£309,989 ;  to  all  other  parts,  ^£25,621.  Estimated  value  of  the  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdo^^  «£ll,363;  from  all  other  parts,  £29,541. 
State  of  the  population  at  the  same  date :  500  white  persons,  350  free 
persons  of  colour^  and  24,000  slaves. 

XII.  Tubago.^  This  island  is  Si  miles  long,  and  10  broad :  and  near 
its  N«£.  extremity  is  JjUtle  Tobago^  an  island  2  miles  long  and  1  broad. 
Tobago  has  a  more  temperate  climate  than  is  indicated  by  its  situation, 
and  is  out  of  the  tract  of  the  hurricanes  which  so  often  threaten  the  total 
destruction  of  the  other  islands.  It  is  diversified  with  hills  and  vales ;  the 
hiUs  rise  into  mountains,  not  broken  and  rugged,  as  those  of  St  Vincent's, 
but  regular  though  steep,  and  on  a  large  sade  of  regular  ascent  and  de- 
scent. *'  The  scene  of  nature  (says  Su-  William  Young)  is  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  and  gives  the  idea  of  a  continent  rather  than  an  island.  It  is 
not  alone  its  vicinity  to  the  Spanish  main  that  suggests  this  idea.  The 
iqppearanoe  of  the  island  fully  warrants  this  assumption ;  and  the  contiguity 
of  South  America  only  more  frdly  marks  its  being  torn  therefrom,  and  of 
its  being  in  old  times  the  southern  point,  or  bold  promontory  of  the  vast 
bay  of  Mexico."  The  soil  is  rich,  springs  of  water  are  abundant,  and  the 
coast  affords  good  shelter  for  vessels.  Scarharough,  the  prindpal  town, 
liee  m  eo**  SO'  W.  long,,  and  11'  &  N.  kt.     The  island  contains  204,000 
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aeroB,  only  .40,000  of  wiucb  are  in  a  state  of  cnltiiratioi^  so  Aai  a  lugB 
proportion  of  rich  soil,  capable  of  producing  maize,  ground  profisiens,  aod 
ail  the  minor  staples' of  cotton,  coffee,  cocoa,  gioger,  &c  is  still  unoccupied. 
The  estimated  value  of  the  productions,  including  cattle,  esculents,  fruits, 
'&c  in  1812,  amounted  to  ^516,532.  The  value  of  the  exports  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  amounted  to  £113,259 ;  from  all  other  parts,  £23,638. 
The  population  at  the  same  date  was  as  follows  :  whites,  470;  free  per- 
sons of  colour,  250 ;  and  slaves,  17,000.  In  1826  the  slave  population 
had  decreased  to  13,428.  The  military  and  political  history  of  St  Lucia 
IS  applicable  in  every  important  circumstance  to  Tobago,  to  which  we  re* 
fer,  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  events  with  which  our  readen  aro  already 
(amiliar. 

XIIl.  The  Bahamas,']  The  Bahapias  or  LucayoB  Islands^  comprehend 
all  that  chain  of  islands  lying  to  the  N.  of  Cuba  and  St  Domingo,  and 
situated  between  the  21"*  and  28**  of  N.  hit.,  and  7  P  and  81"*  of  W.  long. 
These  islands  have  never  been  regularly  surveyed,  nor  their  nnmben  as- 
certained with  any  certainty.  They  have  been  estimated  at  500  ;  but  of 
these,  a  great  proportion  are  nothing  more,  than  cli£&  and  rocks.  The  fol- 
lowing are  those  most  worthy  of  attention : 

AbacOy  £zumas»  Miiyaipiana, 

Acklia*8  Island,  French  K^t»  Kaggad  laland. 

Andrew's  laland»  Hog  Island,  Roie  Island, 

At  wood's  Key,  Hog  Key,  Royal  Island, 

Great  Bahama,  Harbour  Island,  Rum  Ker, 

Berry  Island,  Heneaguaa,  lloasel  luand, 

Beminis.  Little  Island,  &it  Salvador, 

Calcoa,  Long  Island,  Turk's  Island. 

Castle  Island,  I^ong  Key,  Watlinr  Island,  and 

Crooked  Island,  Lucayn,  New  Finovidenoe. 
Eleuthera, 

The  islands  which  give  name  to  the  whole  are  Great  Bahama  and  Lu^ 
cayOf  both  of  them  in  the  north  part  of  the  group.  The  former  is  63 
miles  long,  and  9  broad,  lying  on  the  south  side  of  the  Little  Bahama 
bank,  and  extending  from  the  Florida  stream  almost  to  the  island  of  Abaco. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  island  well-watered,  but  it  is  inhabited  only  by 
a  few  people,  who  subsist  by  selling  necessaries  to  ships  which  the  currents 
drive  on  their  coasts.  The  passage  between  the  island  of  Bahama  and 
the  cpntinent,  is  called  the  Cha9inel  of  Bahama^  or  the  Gtdf  of  Florida^ 
and  is  135  miles  long  and  46  broad.  The  currents  here  are  most  violent, 
and  numbers  of  vessels  have  in  consequence  been  wrecked  in  p«M»<"g 
through  this  dangerous  strait.  The  Great  Bahama  sand-bank  extends 
from  near  the  island  of  Cuba,  lat.  22<>  20",  to  the  Bahama  islands,  in  26** 
15'  N.  lat.  There  is  also  a  smaller  bank  of  the  same  name,  which  lies  to 
the  north  of  the  island  of  Bahama.  The  Bahama  islands  have  never  been 
correctly  delineated  in  any  of  the  charts  of  the  West  Indies.  Many  of 
them  are  situated  upon  the  Great  Bahama  bank,  others  upon  the  Little 
Bahama  bank,  and  others  out  of  soundings  in  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The 
climate  is  in  general  satnbrions.  The  more  northern  islands,  during  the 
winter-months,  are  rendered  cool  and  agreeable  by  the  north-west  breeze 
from  the  continent  of  America.  At  New  Providence,  the  thermometer  in 
the  shade  varies  from  about  85*  or  90*  in  summer,  to  60*  or  65*  in  winter. 
The  more  southern  islands  are  hotter  throughout  the  year,  but  they  enjoy 
the  cooling  sea-breezes  that  blow  in  the  West  Indies  within  the  tropics, 
and  which  do  not  extend  to  several  of  the  most  northern  of  the  Bahamas. 
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These  isbnds  are  generally  low,  flat,  barren,  and  rocky.  The  soil  is  most- 
ly light  or  sandy,  bnt  is  interspersed  with  partial  spots  of  good  land.  They 
are  generally  ill  snpplied  with  fresh  water,  but  it  is  found  by  digging  welU 
in  the  rocks  to  the  depth  of  the  sea  liBvel. 

The  chief  article  which  has  been  cultiyated  in  these  islands  is  cotton, 
thoogh  for  some  time  past  the  produce  of  tins  article  has  very  considerably 
diminished.  Sugar-planters  haye  experienced  little  success,  and  the  profits 
arising  from  coffee  hare  been  .trifling.  Guinea  and  Indian  corn,  yams,  swoet 
potatoes,  plantains,  cassava,  Indian  and  pigeon  peaS,  grow  in  great  abun- 
dance, as  also  the  generality  of  tropical  fruts.  Cattle  and  sheep  thrive  in 
most  of  the  islands ;  and  the  shores  and  creeks  of  all  the  Bahamas  abound 
In  turtle  and  excellent  fish  of  various  sorts.  The  feathered  tribe,  in  all 
the  variety  of  tropical  plumage,  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  islands.  Am- 
bergris is  frequently  cast  ashore  upon  the  coast.  Several  of  the  islands 
are  well-stocked  with  timber  and  dye  woods.  There  are  mahogany,  bra* 
xilleto,  fustic,  lignum  vitas,  Spanish  oak,  tamarind,  lara  wood,  iron  wood, 
wild  cinnamon,  pimento,  satin  wood,  pines,  cedars,  and  many  others  adapt- 
ed for  ship  building  as  well  as  for  the  purposes  of  the  medbanic  and  ca- 
binet maker.  Turk^s  island  is  perhaps  the  only  one  of  the  Bahamas  likely 
to  become  an  important  commercial  station.  In  1812,  the  produce  of 
cotton  amounted  to  1,348,828  lbs.  valued  at  £50,581.  Amount  of  the 
estimated  value  of  miscellaneous  articles,  including  cattle,  fruits,  &c 
£219,225.  Value  of  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  ^£73,576;  to  all 
other  parts,  £27,230.  Value  of  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
£117,395;  from  all  other  parts,  £38,662. 

The  Bahama  blands  were  the  first  land  discovered  by  Columbus  in  hts 
adventurous  voyage  in  search  of  a  New  World,  in  1492.  About  the 
year  1629,  a  settlement  was  established  by  the  British  in  one  of  the  Ba- 
hama islands,  called  New  PraMencCf  before  that  time  quite  uninhabited. 
In  1641,  the  Spaniards  displaced  the  settlers,  burnt  their  habitations,  and 
murdered  the  governor,  but  did  not  occupy  the  country  themselves.  It 
remained  a  desert  unoccupied  by  any  nation  till  1666,  when  an  attempt 
was  made  to  establish  a  new  settlement  by  the  British,  who  soon  after 
abandoned  it,  and  it  was  not  again  peopled  until  the  year  1690,  when  the 
proprietors  of  Carolina  sent  thither  a  small  colony,  and  appointed  a  go- 
vernor. In  the  year  1703,  a  French  and  Spanish  army  wasted  and  depo- 
pulated the  island  of  New  Providence,  drove  out  the  British  inhabitants, 
carried  off  their  negroes^  and  demolished  their  fort.  These  islands  after- 
wards became  the  haunts  of  numerous  pirates,  buccaneers,  and  freebooters. 
In  consequence  of  the  House  of  Lords  having  addressed  king  George  I.  in 
1718,  to  replant  and  again  fortify  the  Bahama  islands,  a  governor  was  sent' 
to  the  island  of  New  Providence,  to  whom  the  pirates  submitted,  accepting 
at  the  same  time  the  king's  pardon.  From  this  period  a  regular  colonial 
administration  was  maintained  ;  but  for  a  considerable  time  this  does  not 
appear  to  have  produced  any  great  actirity  in  the  work  of  cultivation  and' 
improvement  In  1782,  the  island  of  New  IVoridence,  with  all  the  other; 
islands  of  which  it  was  the  seat  of  government,  surrendered  to  the  Spaniards.- 
In  the  folloiting  year  they  were  again  restored  to  Britain  by  a  colonel 
Devanz,  an  American  loyalist,  who  collected  a  small  body  of  irtegular 
volunteers ;  and  with  this  force  compelled  the  Spaniards,  though  &r  shp^ 
rior  in  numbers,  and  strongly  fortified,  to  surrender  the  capital.  At  the 
termination  of  the  American  war,  encouragement  was  held  out  to  the 
lojralistB,  who  were  proprietors  of  negroes,  to  settle  in  the  Bahama  islands^ 
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for  the  purpose  of  imhivating  cotton  and  otiier  prodilottoos  ackptod  to  tfa' 
soil ;  but  their  general  sterility  m  such,  that  no  progress  has  been  JNl^s 
beneficial  to  the  proprietors  or  to  the  parent  stale.  A  trade  to  some  ex- 
tent under  the  Free  Port  acts  was,  however,  Isr  a  timo  oanied  on  with 
'the  Spanish  colonies,  which  occasioned  a  considerable  export  of  Biitith 
manufactures  to  the  port  of  Nassau,  while  the  inhabitants  derived  some 
advantages  by  fitting  out  privateers  to  cruise  against  the  enemy.  These 
adventitious  drcunistances  gave  a  temporary  importance  to  New  Pkv* 
vidence,  fovoured  as  it  was  by  local  situation  in  the  ileighbouriiood  of 
the  Havannah.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  crops  of  cotton  failing  in  the 
adjacent  islands,  many  of  the  plantations  were  abandoned,  nor  is  it  likely 
that  their  cultivation  can  ever  again  he  attempted.  Previous  to  May  1809^ 
lands  were  granted  by  the  crown,  in  the  whole  of  the  Bahamas,  to  the 
amount  of  265,301  acres,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation.  At  thai  time, 
the  population  amounted  to  about  14,318,  including  11,395  blacka  and 
people  of  colour.  In  1812,  the  population  was  as  foUows  :  3,600  whites, 
8,300  free  persons  of  colour,  and  10,000  slaves.  In  1825  the  slave  popu- 
lation  was  returned  at  10,840. 

XIV.  T^Mtc/ac^.^  The  island  of  Trinidad  is  separated  from  the  conti- 
nent  by  the  gulf  of  Paria,  and  is  about  60  miles  long  and  45  broad»  lybg 
in  9«  48^  to  10"  42^  N.  lat.  and  60"  6'  to  61*  36'  W.  long.  This  island 
was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  his  third  vojrige,  who  landed  here  in  1498* 
and  was  named  by  him  after  the  Holy  Trinity,  because^  (says  Hiecera,) 
having  been  in  great  danger,  in  a  violent  storm,  he  made  a  vow  to  give 
that  name  to  the  first' land  he  should  find,  eoou  after  which,  a  sailor  in  the 
main  top  saw  those  pointa  of  land,  by  whicli  the  name  was  ia  entry  seqiect 
suitable  to  his  vow.  In  1595  Trinidad  was  taken  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh ; 
and  in  1676  by  the  French,  who  plundered  it  and  left  it.  U  mmained 
afterwards  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  inhabited  however  by  a  mixture 
of  several  nations,  until  the  year  1797,  when  it  was  captured  by  the  Bri*' 
tish  under  Sir  Ralph  Abeccromby ;  it  was  afterwards  ceded  In  perpetuity 
to  this  country,  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  1801. 

Heavy  rains  fall  here  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  October^ 
and  slight  shocks  of  earthquakes  have  been  frequently  felt.  The  interior 
of  the  island  is  moontainOils,  and  the  soil  various,  partaking  of  the  general 
qualities  of  the  neigbbpuring  islands ;  the  high  lands  io  the  northern  paru 
of  the  island  produce  ahmftdi^t  crops  of  sugar,  kcn  The  southern  coast  is 
well-adspted  to  the  ooltw0  of  cp&e :  and  on  the  west  is  a  large  harhonii 
iedire  in  almost  all  seasoqs.  There  b  a  great  variety  of  timber  in  tbs 
isli^ndf  some  of  whiqh  hs*  grown  to  an  immense  size;  and  much  of  the 
wood  is  extremely  beautiful  and  well-adapted  for  cabinet  work.  Wild 
hogs  and  various  sqrtu  -of  animals  abound  in  the  island,  as  well  as  every 
species  of  domestie  fiiw4s  and  the  sea  i^oasts  are  plentifully  stocked  with 
fish.  Indian  com,  ipaize,  cassava,  and  oth^  root%  and,  in  general,  evwy 
species  of  ground  provisionfi  and  fruits  peculiar  to  the  other  West  India 
islands,  thrive  remarkah^y  well  in  Trinidad.  This  fine  island  (says  Di 
Colquhoan)  only  requires,  ap  extensive  an4  industrious  white  populatioei 
to  reofler  it  among  the  rich^t  and  most  productive  countries  in  the  world ; 
since  every  article  of  superior  value,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view^  pro* 
dnced  in  tropical  climates,  may  be  here  cultivated  to  greaf  advantago* 
Provisions  equal  to  the  consumption  of  a  very  extensive  populatioOf  may 
be  reared  at  much  less  labour  than  in  northern  countries,  and  vast  heeds 
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of  cattle  majr  he  itored  and  fed*  Much  of  lhi9  tiinber  might  alflo  be  con- 
Terted  into  an  important  article  of  commerce.  The  state  of  this  colony, 
in  population  and  agricalture,  &o.  according  to  official  returns  in  18 12, 
stood  thus :  white  population,  2,617^  firee  people  of  cokmr,  7,043 ;  !»- 
dtians,  1»716  ;  slaves,  21,143  ;  making  a  total  of  32,519.  Acres  in  culti- 
vation, 27,275;  uncultivated,  1,500,000,  of  which  147,584  acres  have 
been  granted  for  cultivation*  Of  the  cultivated  land  there  were  in  sugsir* 
canes,  10,700  acres;  in  cotton  1,262;  b  ground  provisions,  5,792;  and 
the  remainder  in  pasturage  for  cattle,  &c  The  quantity  and  value  of  ^o 
productiQus  in  1812,  was  as  foHows:  11,800  hqa^riieads  of  sugar,  3,879 
puncheons  of  rum,  4,062  casks  of  molasses,  276,243  pounds  of  coffee, 
159,156  pounds  of  cotton;  estimated  at  £386,278  sterling.  Estimated 
value  of  miscellaneous  articles,  including  cattle,  esculents  and  fruits, 
i!3d6,278.  Estimated  value  of  exports  to  the  United  Kmgdom,  je36 1,598 ; 
to  all  oth^r  parts,  J£22^19.  Estimated  value  of  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  iff57l»$17;  from  all  other  parts,  £75,701. 

This  island,  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Terra  Firma,  from 
which  it  is  only  four  le^^ues  distant,  is  the  natural  msgazine  and  resort, 
where  the  contraband  traders  of  Cumana,  Barcelona,  Margaritta,  and 
Guiana,  make  their  purchases.  The  position  of  Trinidad  is  singularly 
favourable  to  this  commerce.  The  continental  coasts,  extensive,  defence- 
less,  and  to  leeward,  offer  both  to  the  British  and  Colombians  the  g^reatest 
facility  for  prosecuting  it.  The  gulf  of  Paria,  which  washes  the  western 
part  of  Trinidad,  receives  the  waters  of  the  river  Guarapiche,  which  pene- 
trates the  province  of  CumaUa.  By  this  river  animals  for  labour  and  for 
the  shambles,  are  brought  from  Terra  Firma  to  Trinidad  ;  and  through  the 
same  channel,  all  the  contraband  articles  consumed  in  this  province  can 
ascend  with  perfect  convenience,  or  may  be  landed  at  several  points  trith- 
out  the  least  danger.  Jn  general,  the  cargoes  which  are  destined  for  Bar- 
celona proceed  up  this  river :  they  are  thence  distributed  to  the  Caraccas 
and  other  neighbouring  provinces.  The  mouths  of  the  Oroonoko,  which 
cross  the'  gulf  of  Paria  from  south  and  north,  open  to  this  island  the  com- 
merce of  Guiana,  whither  the  surplus  goes  by  the  river  Apure  to  Barqui- 
semeto,  Truxillo,  Varinai,  Merida,  &c. ' 


CHAP.  II.— SPANISH  WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS. 

The  West  India  islands  colonized  by  Spain  are  not  numerous.  Puerto 
Rico  and  Cii6a,  in  the  northern  group,  and  Margaritta  and  some  others,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Caraccas,  compose  the  whole  of  the  islands  in  the  West 
Indian  seas.  Of  these,  Puerto  Rico  and  Cuba  are  the  most  important ; 
Cuba  being  the  largest  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  fertile  islands  belonging 

»  The  mat  Influx  of  currents  into  tbe  gulf  of  Paria,  from  the  ooatta  of  Brasil  and 
And^usla  must  bring  down  a  vast  Quantity  of  light  earthy  particles  from  the 
mouths  of  the  numerous  largs  rirers  which  traverse  those  paru  of  the  continent' 
btttthese  currents  being  repelled  by  the  sides  of  adjacent  mountains,  eddies  and 
nnooth  water  wlU  be  moduced  when  they  meet  and  oppose  one  another,  and  then- 
fore  earthy  particles  wlU  subside  and  form  banks  of  mud,  and  by  the  accession  of 
fresh  aGcumulations  form  dry  land,  and  thus  such  a  tract  of  country  as  Trinidad  mav 
have  been  formed.  These  causes  ar«,  in  fact,  still  operatin^x,  for  the  isUnd  ia  dailr 
iacrndiig  on  the  leeward  side,  as  is  virible  in  the  mud  beds  which  extend  a  gni 
way  into  the  gulf,  and  are  there  constanUv  augmented.  But  from  the  great  influx 
from  the  ooeui  at  the  south  end  of  the  island,  and  lu  egress  to  the  Atkntic  ogaia 
thra^gh  the  Bsoa,  a  channel  must  ever  ejdst  between  the  continent  and  TruiidadT 
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to  any  European  power  in  the  American  seas.  These  islands  were  cKvided 
into  diree  goyemments :  Puerto  Rico  was  a  capUaneria  generale,  vhder 
the  title  of  captain-general  of  the  Havannah, — an  officer  of  high  rank  govem- 
-ed  Cnba  and  Florida,  and  his  situation  was  the  most  important  of  any  of 
the  capitaneriat  generates  of  Spanish  America;  the  captain-general  of 
Caraccas  govemed  the  island  of  Margarita,  and  the  others  on  the  coast  of 
his  provijnee. 

I  I.  Puerto  Rico.']  The  island  of  Puerto  Rieo  is  situated  in  the  Caribbeaa 
sea,  between  the  island  of  Hayti,  or  St  Domingo,  and  the  Virgin  islands. 
It  occupies  a  space  between  65**  SCV  and  67'  45^  of  W.  long.,  and  between 
18*  and  IS**  85"  of  N.  lat ;  its  length  being  12tf  miles,  hj  40  in  breadth. 
Columbus  discovered  this  island  during  his  second  voyage,  in  the  year 
1493.  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  colonized  Puerto  Rico,  in  1509,  when  he 
subjugated  the  country :  the  native  Indians  were  at  that  time  very  numer- 
ous, but  have  since  disappeared.  Puerto  Rico  is  an  important  island ;  its 
productions  are  very  valuable  in  European  commerce,  and  the  climate  is 
more  healthy  and  temperate  than  that  of  the  other  islands  of  the  Caribbean 
seas.  The  mountains  are  not  of  any  very  great  altitude,  but  form  a  beauti- 
fiil  feature  of  the  landscape, — ^their  gently  undulating  surfaces  contrasting 
finely  with  the  picturesque  and  well- watered  valleys.  The  rivers  are  of  no 
great  size,  but  agreeably  diversify  the  picture ;  and  being  very  numerous, 
are  exceedingly  useful  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  The  interior,  and 
part  of  the  sea-shore  to  the  north,  is  still  covered  with  the  original  forests, 
in  which  roam  large  wild  dogs ;  these  dogs  are  the  remains  of  a  race 
brought  from  Spain  by  the  first  conquerors  of  the  island,  to  assist  in  hunt- 
ing down  the  natives,  who  fled  for  protection  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  inte- 
rior. These  forests  also  abound  with  parrots,  pigeons,  and  other  birds  pecu- 
liar to  the  West  India  islands,  as  well  as  with  land-crabs,  which  are  as 
numerous  here  as  in  any  of  the  Caribbean  isles,  and  on  whose  flesh  the 
wild  dogs  are  supposed  to  subsist."  Cattle  of  superior  qualities,  originally 
brought  from  the  mother-country,  are  fed  in  thb  island  ;  poultry  are  also 
very  cheap  and  plentiful,  and  the  riven  and  sea  supply  the  inhabitants  with 
every  variety  of  fish.  The  southern  coast  is  the  most  healthy  as  well  as 
the  most  fertile ;  producing  for  the  commerce  of  the  inhabitants,  sugar, 
coffee,  cassia,  flax,  cotton,  ginger,  and  the  odoriferous  gums  used  in  such 
great  quantities  in  Roman  Catholic  countries ;  these,  with  hides  and  tro- 
pical fruits,  compose  the  chief  articles  of  their  trade  with  Europe,  &c. 
They  have  here  a  fine  breed  of  mules,  which  are  sought  after,  from  the 
British  islands  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  northern  side,  which  is  com- 
paratively sterile,  is  supposed  to  contain,  in  the  higher  lands,  some  gold 
and  silver  mines  ;  but  of  the  existence  or  value  of  these  nothing  certain  is, 
ascertained.  With  all  these  bounties,  so  lavishly  bestowed  by  the  hand  of 
Nature,  Puerto  is  subjected  occasionally  to  a  dreadful  calamity.  In  the 
year  1 742,  a  terrible  tornado  overturned  the  labour  of  years,  and  destroyed 
the  plantations,  which  did  not  recover  the  shock  they  received  for  many 
yean  afterwards ;  these  hurricanes  occasionally  visit  the  island  at  present, 

9  The  natural  history  of  these  crabs  is  highly  sincalar.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
these  singular  animals,  which  greatly  resemble  the  sea-crabs  in  shape  and  manner  of 
moving,  leave  the  mountains  in  which  they  have  formed  their  burrows,  and  move  in 
immense  cavalcades  down  to  the  sea-coast,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  youog  in 
the  waters.  At  this  period  nothing  arrests  their  progress  ;  they  move  continually  in 
the  same  line ;  if  they  meet  with  a  wall,  they  climb  up  one  side,  and  down  the  other, 
and  the  clattering  noise  produced  by  their  claws  is  surprising.  After  depoiiting  their 
young,  they  return  to  their  liauiits  m  the  same  order,  md  are  foUowisd  by  HkB  young 
crabs  as  soon  as  they  attain  sufficient  sti-ength  to  perform  the  journey. 
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but  none  of  so  calaiDltoiis  a  nature  has  been  ejcpeiiedced  since  that  period- 
The  total  population  of  tbe  island  is  calcnlated  at  130,000,  of  whom 
25,000  are  slares.     Tbe  capital,  and  residence  of  the  governor,  is  situated 
on  a  pentnsnla  on  the  northern  shore.     It  was  founded  in  1514,  and 
named  PuerU,  Rico;  from  whence  the  whole  island  has  received  its  appel- 
lation ;  having  be<»n  called  Borriqnen  by  the  natives  when  first  discovered. 
This  town  is  also  called  St  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico;  and  is  situated  in  18° 
29^  N.  lat.,  and  66*  W.  long. ;  a  fort,  called  St  Antonio's,  protects  it  on  the  S. 
W. ;  and  it  has  also  a  citadel  and  other  fortifications,  with  a  very  good  har- 
bour.    Hie  amount  of  its  population  is  not  exactly  known ;  Morse  esti- 
mates it  at  30,000 ;  but  it  probably  does  not  amount  to  the  half  of  that 
number.     This  city  has  often  been  attacked ;  in  1594,   by  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  but  without  success ;  in  1597,  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  (who 
took  and  plundered  it  and  the  island ;)  and  again  by  the  British  in  1797, 
who  were,  however,  as  unsuccessful  as  Sir  Francis  Drake.     The  planta* 
tions  and  small  towns  of  the  island  are  very  numerous,  but  mostly  too  in- 
significant for  notice.   Puerto  Rico  drew  from  Mexico,  for  the  expenses  of  its 
administration,  the  sum  of  377,000  piastres  annually.   Its  defence  consists 
chiefly  in  the  country  militia.   It  has  hitherto  adhered  to  the  royal  cause. 

II.  Cuba,"}   Cuba,  the  largest  as  well  as  the  most  important  of  the  islands 
in  the  West  Indian  seas,  is  situated  to  the  south  of  Florida,  between  the 
northernmost  part  of  Yucatan,  and  the  westernmost  point  of  the  island  of 
HaytL     The  westernmost  part  of  Cuba  nearly  shuts  in,  with  the  northern 
shore  of  Yucatan  and  the  western  coast  of  East  Florida,  that  immense  basin 
known  by  the  name  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico.     It  is  thought  that  Cape  Ca- 
toche,  in  Yucatan  and  the  most  western  headland  of  Cuba,  must  have 
been  formerly  united  by  an  isthmus,  which  has  been  gradually  worn  away 
by  the  pressure  and  action  of  tbe  waters  of  the  Caribbean  sea.     Should 
this  have  actually  been  the  case,  tl^e  Mexican  gulf  must  have  been  very 
shallow,  as  we  find  that  the  passage  of  the  waters  of  the  South  Atlantic, 
impelled  by  the  trade-winds  through  the  strait  formed  by  Cuba  and  Yuca- 
tan Is,  although  it  has  considerable  breadth,  so  very  forcible  as  to  send  a 
vast  stream,  or  current,  with  great  impetuosity  round  the  gulf  and  through 
the  straits  of  Florida,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  to  the 
northern  shores  of  Europe.     This  stream  is  disting^hable  in  the  North 
Atlantic  by  its  superior  heat  to  the  rest  of  the  waters  of  that  ocean ;  and 
by  a  body  of  sea«weed  which  constantly  accompanies  it.     The  extent  of 
Cuba  is  from  73'*  50'  to  85^  SO'  W.  long,  from  E.  to  W.     Its  form  is  so 
curved  that  it  lies,  although  narrow,  between  23^^  20^  and  19"*  40^  N.  lat. ; 
it  is  about  700  miles  long,  but  not  more  than  70  in  medial  breadth.     Its 
position  gives  it  the  command  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  by  the  straits  of  Yu- 
catan and  Florida,  as  well  as  the  navigation  of  the  windward  passage  and 
channel  of  Bahamas.     The  fine  harbour  of  the  Havannah,  and  some  other 
smaller  ports,  rendered  this  island,  with  these  advantages,  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  West  India  islands;  particularly  to  Spain,  possessing  as  she 
did  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  gulf.   The  Spanish  government  have  accord- 
ingly spared  no  expense  in  fortifying  the  Havannah,  on  which  they  seem  to 
have  placed  their  chief  dependence  for  the  security  of  their  ultramarine 
colonies. 

The  climate  of  Cuba  is  better  than  that  of  any  other  island  in  the  West 
Indian  seos,  excepting  Puerto  Rico ;  it  ia  mild  and  temperate, — there  is  no 
winter,— -and  the  summer-heat  is  moderated  by  the  runs  and  sefr-breeses,  the 
periodical  rains  lasting  during  the  months  of  July  and  August.     The  fer- 
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f^     mw^  fo  Cnba,  that  they  hare  become  wild»  and  frequent  in  im- 
^       '^oyes  tiie  forests  and  savannahs  or  marshy  plains ;  they  are  hunted 
^^^^»  9^  ^^  ^^  h\Aw  and  tallow,  which  are  exported  to  a  great 
^^  unU    ^^  forests  also  abound  in  swine,  which  have  multiplied  in  a 
^^  manner ;  and  the  inhabitants  possess  large  stocks  of  mules,  horses, 
«o^  black  cattle^  and  sheep,  all  of  which  thrive  very  muck     The  woods 
c0t»ts%  chiefly  of  timber  of  valuable  qaalifies ;  the  red  cedar,  oaks,  firs, 
dbIas,  mahogany,  ebony,  t^um^mUB ;  and  woods  producing  gums,  aro- 
loatic  and  medicinal.     The  rivers  and  coasts  abound  with  fish,  and  fine 
turtles  frequent  the  shallows.     The  birds  df  Cuba  are  principally  the  par- 
rot, the  paroquet,  American  partridge^  turtle  dove,  and  great  variety  of 
aquatic  birds.     In  this  island  there  are  supposed  to  exist  veins  of  gold  and 
Sliver,  because  the  inhabitants  procure  t  small  quantity  of  those  metals  in 
the  sands  of  the  rivers  which  descend  from  the  mountains.     The  great 
metallic  production  of  Cuba  is  cdpper,  of  which  some  valuable  mines  ex- 
ist in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  with  which  a  trade  is  carried  on  among 
the  West  Indian  islands  and  the  ports^on  the  southern  content. 

Only  about  one  hundredth  part  of  the  island  of  Cuba  is  supposed  to  b« 
under  a  state  of  cultivation.     The  inhabitants  consist  of  Europeans  and 
their  descendants,  and  negroes ;  the  amount  of  the  former,  in  1820,  I>eing 
373,071,  and  of  the  latter  199,392,  making  a  total  of  572,363  inhabitants, 
which  later  returns  have  carried  to  631,000.     A  chain  of  mountains  run* 
the  whole  length  of  Cuba,  from  £.  to  W.,  following  the  curvature  of  the 
country.     This  chun  divides  the  island  naturally  into  two  parts :  though 
these  mountuns  do  not  acquire  any  very  considerable  elevation,  they  give 
rise  to  nnmerous  rivers,  which  flow  into  the  ocean  on  each  nde  ;  and  some- 
times, during  the  rainy  season,  inundate  the  low  lands.    Cuba,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  islands  of  these  seas,  is  exposed  occasionally  to  the  devastating 
effects  of  hurricanes ;  but  on  the  whole  it  is  more  free  from  them,  as  well 
as  from  disease,  than  any  of  the  others,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
healthiest,  the  most  fsrtile,  and  the  most  secure  of  the  West  India  islands. 
The  governor  of  Cuba  has  a  very  arduous  and  extensive  jurisdiction, 
during  war  particularly ;  he  has  according(ly  in  the  island  14  subordinate 
governors,  who  preside  over  as  many  districts  into  which  Cuba  is  divided. 
An  intendant  8U()erintends  the  finances  and  commerce  of  the  island,  and  is 
subordinate  only  to  the  captain-general.     The  religious  afiairs  of  Cuba  are 
superintended  by  a  bishop,  who  resides  at  Havannab,  and  whose  income  is 
considerable.    The  revenues  of  the  island  are  said  to  amount  to  more  tbsn 
2,000,000  of  piastres  per  annum;  but  the  expenses  of  administration 
were  so  great,  that  it  received  from  Mexico  1,820,000  piastres  during  the 
same  period.     The  military  force  of  Cuba  consists  chiefly  in  militia,  the 
amount  of  which  is  stated  to  exceed  26,000.   Cuba,  like  Puerto  Rico,  has 
hitherto  adhered  to  the  royal  cause. 

The  capital  of  this  island  is  Havannah^  founded  by  Valasquez,  in  23' 
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19^  N.  lat.,  aad  82*14^  W.  long,  on  the  north  coast,  opposite  to  the  Floridas. 
The  hazboor  is  very  fine,  and  capable  of  containing  the  largest  fleet  in  safe- 
ty, both  it  and  the  town  have  been  fortified  as  strongly  as  possible.  The  only 
faalt  in  this  excellent  harboar  is,  that  the  entrance  is  very  narrow  and  dif- 
ficult ;  so  tnnch  so,  that  during  war,  vessels  hare  been  taken  going  in,  on 
account  of  only  one  being  able  to  pass  at  a  time, — ^the  rearmost  vessels 
bave  fidlen  into  the  hands  of  the  pursuing  ships.  This  channel  is,  how- 
ever, so  strongly  fcntified  during  its  whole  length,. that  it  would  be  hazard- 
ous in  the  extreme  for  an  enemy's  fleet  to  enter.  The  entrance  has  a  fort 
on  each  side ;  that  on  the  east^  called  Mora  Castie,  stands  on  a  high  rock, 
and  is  a  triangular  work,  mounted  with  40  pieces  of  heavy  cannon,  having 
a  battery  nearly  level  with  the  water  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  :  that  on  the 
west  is  called  Punta,  and  communicates  with  the  city.  This  is  a  square 
fort,  strongly  built,  and  well  supplied  with  artillery.  The  city  is  surround- 
ed with  works,  mounted  with  numerous  heavy  guns;  a  square  citadel  is 
also  erected  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  called  JEl  Fuerie;  this  work  also 
has  heavy  cannon,  and  it  is  on  this  the  Spanish  government  place  their 
chief  dependence.  But  the  fortifications  are  said  to  be  commanded  by  hills 
in  the  immectiate  neighbourhood.  The  importance  of  this  city  and  harbour 
has  caused  it  to  be  repeatedly  attacked ;  it  was  taken  in  1 536,  by  a  French 
pirate,  but  ransomed  for  700  dollars ;  it  was  again  taken  by  the  British, 
and  by  the  French,  and  by  the  Buccaneers  ;  but  the  most  memorable  at- 
tack was  that  executed  by  the  British  in  1762,  when  admiral  Sir  George 
Pococke  and  Lord  Albemarle  conducted  a  fleet  and  troops  to  the  Havan- 
nah,  and  after  a  determined  resistance  of  two  months  and  eight  days,  on 
the  14th  of  August  obtained  possession  of  the  place.  •  The  victors  captured 
9  sail-of-the-line,  3  more  were  sunk  by  the  Spaniards,  2  on  the  stocks 
were  burnt,  and  a  great  many  merchant  vessels  loaded  with  valuable,  car- 
g^s  completed  the  spoil.  The  merchandise  and  specie  found  in  the  place 
was  supposed  to  amount  to  £3,000,000  sterling.  This  city  was  restored 
to  Spain  at  the  peace  of  1763,  since  which  period  the  government  has  been 
constantly  employed  in  increasing  its  strength  and  resources.  The  trade 
of  this  port  is  computed  to  amount,  by  importations,  to  £2,200,000.  The 
exportations— chiefly  segars,  sugar,  honey,  wax,  and  coffee — amount  to 
£2,500,000.  The  number  of  vessels  which  entered  its  port  in  1826  was 
1,029,  of  which  720  were  American,  95  Spanish,  91  English,  and  47 
French.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Havannah  amount — according  to  Hum- 
boldt— ^to  about  130,000,  of  whom  22,000  are  slaves.  We  confess  that 
this  enumeration  appears  to  us  too  greet;  but  cannot  take  it  upon  us  to 
correct  it.  The  other  principal  towns  of  Cuba  are  Si  Jago,  Puerto  del 
Principe^  Bayamo^  Trinidad^  BaUahano,  Sanla  Cruz^  Baracoa,  and  Cadiz. 

St  Jago  was  formerly  the  capital  of  this  island,  and  is  situated  in  20**- 
N.  lat.  and  76'  W.  long.,  269  leagues  from  the  Havannah.  The  country 
about  St  Jago  is  mountainous ;  and  this  part  of  the  island  is  frequently 
visited  by  earthquakes,  which  are  generally  of  a  slight  nature.  The  har- 
bour of  St  Jago,  or  Cuba,  is  very  good,  and  extends  6  miles  inland ;  hot 
the  entrance  to  it  is  similar  to  that  of  Havannah. 

Puerto  del  Principe,  or  Filla  del  Prindpe,  is  145  miles  N.W.  of  St 
Jago,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  fertility  of  the  country  around  it ;  large 
droves  of  cattle  are  fed  in  the  savannahs  for  the  sake  of  their  tallow  and 
hides.  , 

Bayamo,  or  St  Salvador^  is  situated  in  the  eastern  end  of  Cuba,  and  on 
the  little  river  Estero^  nearly  20  miles  from  the  ocean.     This  town  gives 
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ito  name  to  the  Ba^mo  chmnnel,  which  nun  amongBt  the  knd  and  loiw 
rocks  which  Columbns  called  Jardin  de  la  Meyna,  or  '  Qneen's  Grarden.' 

Trinidad,  situated  on  a  bay  in  the  south  coast,  is  a  fine  sea-port,  bat  of 
little  consequence. 

Ballabano  is  nearly  opposite  the  Pinos  islands,  on  the  S.  side  of  ^le 
island  of  Cuba,  near  a  very  laige  bay,  50  miles  S.  W.  of  the  HaTannah. 

Baracoa  is  a  sea-port  on  the  N.E.  shore  of  the  island,  with  an  excel- 
lent harbour  for  vessels  of  small  tonna^,  about  17  leagues  N.E.  of  St 
Jago. 

Sania  Cruz  is  a  large  town  on  the  N.  coast,  SO  miles  E.  of  llie  Haran- 
nab,  and  115  N.W.  of  Cadia. 

Cadiz  is  situated  in  Cadiz  bay,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Cuba,  164  mtlea  E. 
of  Havannah,  and  about  10  miles  E.  of  Cadia  river. 

Round  the  island  of  Cuba  are  several  groupes  of  rocks,  and  one  large 
islet  named  Pm(w,  which  is  situated  near  the  S.E.  coast  of  Cuba,  and 
separated  from  it  by  a  channel  16  leagues  long,  and  6  wide ;  this  island 
has  several  good  and  secure  roads,  but  it  is  uninhabited,  except  by  a  few 
fishermen  who  occasionally  dwell  on  its  coasts.  The  only  animals  on  it 
are  goats,  but  it  abounds  in  pastures  and  large  trees.  Pinos  is  about  42 
miles  long,  and  34  broad,  in  21'  38'  N.  lat.  and  82*  45^  W.  long. 

III.  Margarita,'\  This  island,  which  is  about  30  leagues  in  circum- 
ference, under  the  regime  of  Spain,  formed  a  government  separate  from 
that  of  Cumana,  on  whose  shores  it  lies,  and  dependent  on  the  captain- 
general  of  Caraocas.  It  Ues  in  N.  lat.  10'  56',  and  in  64*  and  65'  W. 
long.  It  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498.  The  pearls  found  on  the 
coasts  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  isle  of  Cubagua  soon  rendered  it  fa« 
motts,  and  the  fishery  was  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  vast  numbers  of 
Indians  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  undertaking.  The  possession  of  Mar- 
garita was  an  object  of  great  consequence  to  Spain,  as  it  is  separated  from 
the  continent  by  a  strait  only  8  leagues  wide,  and  to  windward  of  all  the 
best  ports  of  Caraccas,  and  forms  the  dmnnel  through  which  all  vessels 
coming  from  Europe  or  windward,  to  Cumana,  Barcelona,  and  La  Guayra, 
must  pass,  though  it  is  not  navigable  in  its  whole  breadth ;  the  rocky 
island  Cache,  between  it  and  the  continent,  leaving  only  a  narrow  pass  of 
two  leagues,  but  which  is  seldom  dangerous,  owing  to  the  geneni  calm- 
ness that  reigns  in  this  part  of  the  Caribbeaii  sea.  It  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  ColembtanSi  who  succeeded,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  in 
driving  the  royalist  forces  from  it.  In  this  island  there  are  only  iStma 
ports,  Pampater,  on  the  E.S.E.  ;  Puebh  de  la  Mar,  a  league  to  lee- 
ward of  the  preceding,  and  Puebh  del  Norte,  on  llie  N.  side.  The  popu- 
lation of  Margarita  has  been  estimated  at  14,000  persons,  consisting  of 
5,500  whites,  12,000  Guayqueria  Indians,  and  6,500  Castes. 


CHAP.  Ill— HAYTI. 

Hayti,  or  St  Demingo,  lies  between  Puerto  Rtco*-^rom  which  it  is  se- 
parated only  by  a  narrow  channel-— on  the  E.,  and  Jamaica  and  Cuba  on 
the  W.  The  channel  between  the  latter  island  and  Hayti  is  denominated 
by  seamen  the  windward  passage,  and  is  about  36  miles  wide.  It  extends 
from  17'  42'  to  19'  56'  N.  lat^  and  from  Or  35'  to  74'  15'.  W.  long. 
There  are  a  variety  of  statements  with  respect  to  the  dimensions  of  this 
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kboid:  Edwwdfl  fixes  the  length  ol  390  milea ;  Rainsfotd  says  it  is  mora 
than  450 ;  the  Abb6  Raynal  represents  it  as  200  leagues  in  length  ;  and 
modem  Fienoh  geographers  state  that  it  is  160  leagues  in  length  by  30 
in  aFerage  breadth.  SoFend  small  islands  lie  round  St  Domingo,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  Altarde^  Saone^  BeaH^  and  St  Catherine  on  the  S.  side, 
firom  W.  to  £•;  Mane  and  Moniqite  on  the  S.E.  side ;  Guymete  and  Con^ 
wes  on  the  W.;  and  La  Fortue  on  the  N.  side.  By  the  aboriginal  inhabi* 
tants,  this  island  was  called  Htnfti,  that  is,  '  the  high  or  mountainous  land/ 
and  under  this  lenTed  name  it  has  become  famous  in  modem  history,  as  a 
▼aat  ielaad  ocmqned  by  men,  who,  suddenly  passing  from  the  condition  of 
elayes  to  that  of  fne  men,  established  their  political  power  with  their  per- 
aonal  liberty.  **  A  people  of  unoiviliaed  men,  who  became  in  a  few  yean 
civilized  and  ewea  refined,  and  formed  a  djniasty  and  a  goTomment  for 
ibemselyes,  presents  a  spectacle  at  once  novel  in  the  history  of  the  species, 
and  attractivB  from  the  extraordinary  incongruities  which  it  appears  to  in- 
Tolve  and  to  reconcile.  The  proximity  of  this  scene  to  our  own  settle- 
ments, uid  the  great  similanty  of  their  curcumstances  to  those  in  which  so 
atrsnge  a  revolntion  was  efiected,  adds  mightily  to  the  importance  of  the 
•abject."  We  shall  therefore  offer  no  apology  for  the  introduction  here 
of  a  succinct  historical  sketch  of  this  event. 

History,']     On  the  6th  of  December,  1492,  Christopher  Columbus 
landed  on  the  northern  coast  of  this  island,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
HupaHwla,  or  *  Little  Spain.'     He  found  it  at  this  period  divided  into  5 
kingdoms,  governed  by  caciques,  and  living  in  a  state  of  mutual  amity  and 
interooune.     The  aattvea  appeared  to  be  of  Caribbean  race ;  they  were 
eimple  in  their  manners,  and  chiefly  supported  themselves  by  the  chase* 
Columbus  left  a  detachment  of  Spaniards  on  the  island,  under  charge  of 
his  son.     These  colomsts  founded  St  Nicholas ;  but  their  excesses  roused 
the  resentment  of  the  surrounding  natives,  who  rose  upon  them,  and  com- 
pletely destroyed  theur  establishment.     The  Spaniards  thereupon  betook 
themselves  to  the  southern  eoas^  where  they  founded  the  town  of  St 
Domingo^  which  afterwards  gave  its  name  to  the  whole  island,  the  subju- 
gation of  which  was  effected  by  the  Spaniards  in  1495.     About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  1 7th  century,  a  number  of  buccaneers,  most  of  them  natives  of 
Normandy,  settled  themselves  in  Tortuga,  a  small  island  lying  to  the  N» 
of  St  Domingo.     From  this  place  they  made  constant  incursions  against 
the  Spanish  settlements  in  this  island,  by  them  denominated  Hispcmiola^ 
or  *  little  Spain  ;*  till  at  last,  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  that  part  of  the 
island  in  which  these  buccaneers  had  established  themselves  was  ceded  to 
the  Fienoh  king,  who  had  acknowledged  them  as  his  subjects,  and  taken 
them  under  his  protection.     The  island  after  this  period  was  divided  into 
two  parts :  that  which  is  now  properly  and  strictly  called  Haifti,  and 
HUpaniolay  the  former  compr^iendiDg  the  French  division,  and  the  latter 
what  belonged  to  the  Spanivds.     The  ancient  divbional  line  which  sepa- 
rated these  two  parts  stretched  from  the  river  Pedematis,  on  the  S.  side, 
to  the  river  Massacre  on  the  N.  side,  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Mance- 
niUe.     The  Spanish  part  was  reckoned  to  contain  about  90  leagues  in  its 
extreme  Iragth  firom  £.  to  W.,  and  about  60  leagues  in  its  greatest 
breadtl^  having  a  aur^sce  of  about  3,200  square  leagues.     The  Haytian 
or  French  division  extended  400  miles  in  length,  and  140  in  breadth,  and 
contained  1,500,000  acres  in  high  cultivation  before  the  commencement 
of  the  French  re  volution  in  1789.    . 
No  evenl  of  any  importance  occurred  in  the  history  of  this  island  after 
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ito  name  to  the  Boffomo  chmnnd^  which  runs  amongfit  the  knd  and  1e# 
recks  which  ColumbaB  called  Jardin  de  la  Reyna,  or  '  Qaeen's  Giarden.* 

Trinidad,  situated  on  a  bay  in  the  south  coast,  is  a  fine  sea^-port,  bat  of 
little  consequence. 

Baltabano  is  nearly  opposite  the  Pinos  islands,  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
island  of  Caba,  near  a  very  large  bay,  50  miles  S.  W.  of  the  Harannah. 

Baracoa  is  a  sea-port  on  the  N.E.  shore  of  the  island,  with  an  excel- 
lent harbour  for  vessels  of  small  tonnage,  about  17  leagues  N.E.  of  St 
Jago. 

Sania  Cruz  is  a  large  town  on  the  N.  coast,  SO  miles  E.  of  liie  Havan- 
aah,  and  115  N.W.  of  Cadia. 

Cadiz  is  situated  in  Cadiz  bay,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Cuba,  164  miles  E. 
of  Havannah,  and  about  10  miles  E.  of  Cadia  river. 

Round  the  island  of  Cuba  are  several  groupes  of  rocks,  and  one  large 
klet  named  PinoSy  which  is  situated  near  the  S.E.  coast  of  Cuba,  and 
separated  from  it  by  a  channel  16  leagues  long,  and  6  wide ;  this  island 
has  several  good  and  secure  roads,  but  it  is  uninhabited,  except  by  a  few 
fishermen  v^o  occasionally  dwell  on  its  coasts.  The  only  animals  on  it 
are  goats,  but  it  abounds  in  pastures  and  large  trees.  Pinos  is  about  42 
mUes  long,  and  34  broad,  in  2V  38'  N.  lat.  and  82*  45^  W.  long. 

IIL  Jttargariia.'}  This  island,  which  is  about  30  leagues  in  circum- 
ference, under  the  regime  of  Spain,  formed  a  government  separate  from 
that  of  Cumanat  on  whose  shores  it  lies,  and  dependent  on  the  captain- 
general  of  Caraccas.  It  lies  in  N.  lat.  10*  56',  and  in  64*  and  65*  W. 
long.  It  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498.  The  pearls  found  on  the 
eoasts  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  isle  of  Cubagua  soon  rendered  it  fa- 
mous, and  the  fishery  was  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  vast  numbers  of 
Indians  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  undertaking.  The  possession  of  Mar- 
garita was  an  object  of  great  consequence  to  Spain,  as  it  is  separated  from 
the  continent  by  a  strait  only  8  leagues  wide,  and  to  windward  of  all  the 
best  ports  of  Canccas,  and  forms  the  dmnnel  through  which  all  vessels 
coming  from  Europe  or  windward,  to  Cumana,  Barcelona,  and  La  Ouayra, 
must  pass,  though  it  is  not  navigable  in  its  whole  breadth ;  the  rocky 
island  Coche,  between  it  and  the  continent,  leaving  only  a  narrow  pass  of 
two  leagues,  but  which  is  seldom  dangerous,  owing  to  the  general  calm- 
ness that  reigns  in  this  part  of  the  Caribbeaii  sea.  It  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  ColembtanSi  who  succeeded,  af^er  a  desperate  struggle,  in 
driving  the  royalist  forces  from  it.  In  this  island  there  are  only  three 
ports,  Pampaler^  on  the  E.S.E.  ;  Pueblo  de  la  Mar,  a  league  to  lee- 
ward of  the  preceding,  and  Puebh  del  Norte,  on  die  N.  side.  The  popu- 
lation of  Margarita  has  been  estimated  at  14,000  parsons,  consisting  of 
5|500  whites,  8,000  Guayqueria  Indians,  and  6,500  Castes. 


CHAP.  IIL—HAYTl. 


Hayti,  or  St  Demingo,  lies  between  Puerto  Rico— ^om  which  it  is  se- 
parated only  by  a  narrow  channel-— on  the  E,,  and  Jamaica  and  Cuba  on 
the  W.  The  channel  between  the  latter  island  and  Hayti  is  denominated 
by  seamen  the  windward  passage,  and  is  about  36  miles  wide.  It  extends 
from  17*  42'  to  19*  56'  N.  lat.,  and  from  67*  35'  to  74*  15'.  W.  long. 
There  aro  a  variety  of  statements  with  respect  to  the  dimensions  of  this 
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idbnd :  Edwudt  fixes  the  length  at  390  milea ;  Raintfbrd  says  it  is  mora 
than  450 ;  the  Abb6  Raynal  ropreeents  it  as  200  leagues  in  length  ;  and 
modern  French  geographers  state  that  it  is  160  leagues  in  length  by  30 
in  average  breadth.  Several  small  islands  lie  round  St  Domingo,  the  prin- 
cipal  of  which  are  Altarde,  Saontj  BeaH^  and  Si  Catherine  on  the  S.  side, 
from  W.  to  £.;  Afone  and  Monique  on  the  S.E.  side ;  Guymete  and  Con* 
etfes  on  the  W.;  and  La  Fortue  on  the  N.  side.  By  the  aboriginal  inhabi* 
tants,  this  island  was  called  Hai^iiy  that  is,  *  the  high  or  mountainous  land/ 
and  under  this  revived  name  it  has  become  £unons  in  modem  history,  as  a 
▼aat  island  occupied  by  men,  who,  suddenly  passing  from  the  condition  of 
«laTes  to  that  of  free  men,  established  their  polidcal  power  with  their  per- 
sonal liberty.  **  A  people  of  uncivilized  men,  who  became  in  a  few  yean 
civilized  and  even  refined,  and  formed  a  djniasty  and  a  government  for 
themselves,  presents  a  spectacle  at  once  novel  in  the  history  of  the  species, 
and  attractive  frxim  the  extraordinary  incongruities  which  it  appears  to  in* 
Tolve  and  to  reconcile.  The  proximity  of  this  scene  to  our  own  settle- 
MoeatBt  and  the  great  similanty  of  their  circumstances  to  those  in  which  so 
atrange  a  revolution  was  efiected,  adds  mightily  to  the  importance  of  the 
aubject."  We  shall  therefore  offer  no  apology  for  the  introduction  here 
of  a  succinct  hiatorical  sketch  of  this  event. 

History,']  On  the  6th  of  December,  1492,  Christopher  Columbus 
landed  on  the  northern  coast  of  this  island,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
HispoHuAay  or  *  Little  Spain.'  He  found  it  at  this  period  divided  into  5 
kingdoms,  governed  by  caciques^  and  living  in  a  state  of  mutual  amity  and 
interoourBo.  The  nattvea  appeared  to  be  of  Caribbean  race ;  they  were 
simple  in  their  manners,  and  chiefly  supported  themselves  by  the  chase. 
Columbus  left  a  detachment  of  Spaniards  on  the  island,  under  charge  of 
his  son.  Theie  colonists  founded  St  Nicholas ;  but  their  excesses  roused 
the  resentment  of  the  surrounding  natives,  who  rose  upon  them,  and  com- 
pletely destroyed  thehr  establishment.  The  Spaniards  thereupcm  betook 
themselves  to  the  southern  eoas^  where  they  founded  the  town  of  St 
Domingo,  which  afterwards  gave  its  name  to  the  whole  island,  the  subju- 
gation of  which  was  effected  by  the  Spaniards  in  1495.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  1 7th  century,  a  number  of  buccaneers,  most  of  them  natives  of 
Normandy,  settled  themselves  in  Tortnga,  a  small  island  lying  to  the  N» 
of  St  Domingo.  From  this  place  they  made  constant  incursions  against 
die  Spanish  settlements  in  this  island,  by  them  denominated  Hispaniola^ 
or  <  Little  Spain ;'  till  at  last,  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  that  part  of  the 
island  in  which  these  buccaneers  had  established  themsdves  was  ceded  to 
the  French  king,  who  had  acknowledged  them  as  his  subjects,  and  taken 
them  under  his  protection.  The  islai^  after  this  period  was  divided  into 
two  parts :  that  which  is  now  properly  and  strictly  called  Hayti,  and 
HigpaniolOy  the  former  comprehending  the  French  division,  and  the  latter 
what  belonged  to  the  Spaniu^.  The  ancient  divisional  line  which  sepa- 
rated these  two  parts  stretched  from  the  river  Pedematis,  on  the  S.  side, 
to  the  river  Massacre  on  the  N.  side,  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Mance- 
nille.  The  Spanish  part  was  reckoned  to  contain  about  90  leagues  in  its 
extreme  length  from  £•  to  W.,  and  about  60  leagues  in  its  greatest 
breadth^  having  a  surface  of  about  3,200  square  leagues.  The  Haytian 
or  French  division  extended  400  miles  in  length,  and  140  in  breadth,  and 
contained  1,500,000  acres  in  high  cultivation  before  the  commencement 
of  the  French  revolntion  in  1789.    . 

No  event  of  any  importance  occurred  in  the  history  of  this  idand  afier 
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tity  of  Bogiir  made  ftmonnted  to  16^18  hogsheads ;  and  in  1810,  18»288 
hogsbeads  were  produced.  In  1812,  the  qnaattty  and  yalue  of  the  pro« 
ductions  were  stated  as  follows :  sugar,  17,491  hogsheads ;  mm,  7,958 
puncheons ;  molasses,  2,718  casks ;  coffee,  8,740  lbs. ;  cotton,  208,690  lbs« 
Estimated  value  of  the  preceding  articles,  £541,220.  Estimated  valiie  of 
miscellaneons  articles,  including  cattle,  esculents,  and  fruita,  £270,861. 
Estimated  value  of  exports  to  the  Umted  Kiogdem,  iS472,815 ;  to  all 
other  parts,  iC43,186.  Estimated  yalne  of  imports  firom  the  United  King- 
dom,  iffl54,995  ;  from  all  other  parts,  1^42,093.  The  population  at  the 
same  date  was,  1,280  white  persons,  1,172  free  persons  of  colour,  and 
27,156  slaves.  The  slave-population  in  1825  amounted  to  24,252.  St 
Vincent,  in  its  mode  of  government,  differs  nothing  froBi  Grenada :  12 
members  form  the  council,  and  7  the  house  of  assembly. 

The  government  of  St  Vincent  has  attached  to  it  8  small  islands :  vis. 
Unkm,  containmg  2,150  acres;  Bequia^  3,700 ;  Caaouaiie,  1,777  ;  Mus^ 
Hquty  1,200 ;  besides  the  smaller  islands  of  PeiU  Si  Vincent^  Peiii  Marti- 
nique,  Mailiereau,  and  Balkseau^  each  of  which  produces  some  cotton. 
Among  these,  Bequia  is  valuable,  from  the  oommodioosness  of  its  fine  har« 
hour,  odled  Admiralty  Boy. 

X.  Dominica.'}  This  island  lies  about  29  miles  S.  of  Gnadalonpe,  is 
29  miles  in  length,  and  16  in  breadth.  The  position  of  Boteau^  the  capi- 
tal, is  in  610  S2^  W.  long.,  and  15*  18'  32^"  N.  iat.  Dominica  contains 
many  high  and  rugged  mountains,  interspersed  with  valleys,  which  in 
general  appear  to  be  fertile.  Several  of  the  mountains  contain  unex- 
tinguished volcanoes  which  frequently  discharge  vast  quantities  of  burning 
sulphur,  and  contain  springs  of  hot  water.  Dominica  is  well-watered, 
there  being  upwards  of  30  fine  rivers  in  the  island,  besides  a  great  number 
of  rivulets.  The  soil  in  most  of  the  interior  country  is  a  light  brown  co- 
loured mould,  which  appears  to  have  been  washed  from  the  mountains. 
Towards  the  sea-coast,  and  in  many  of  the  valleys,  it  is  a  deep  black  and 
rich  earth,  well-adapted  for  raiMng  every  tropical  production.  The  under 
stratum  is  in  some  parts  a  yellow  or  brick  clay,  in  others  a  stiff  terrace, 
but  the  land  is  in  most  parts  rery  stoney.  In  the  woods  are  innumerable 
swarms  of  bees,  which  lodge  in  the  trees,  and  produce  great  quantities  of 
wax  and  honey.'  The  principal  productions  of  the  island  are  sugar,  coffee, 
cocoa,  indigo,  and  ginger.  The  number  of  sugar-plantations  does  not 
greatly  exceed  50,  and  the  annual  average  produce  is  about  3000  hogsheads. 
The  coffee-plantations  are  about  200  in  number,  and  in  favourable  years 
raise  about  3,000,000  pounds  weight  of  coffee.  The  cocoa,  indigo,  and 
ginger,  are  cultivated  only  in  small  quantities.  In  1812,  the  quantity  and  va- 
lue of  the  productions  were  estimated  as  follows :  3,809  hogsheads  of  sugar, 
576  puncheons  of  rum,  210  casks  of  molasses,  3,285,150  lbs.  of  coff?e, 
97,816  lbs.  of  cotton :  in  all,  amounting  to  £231,723  sterling.  The  es- 
timated value  of  miscellaneous  articles,  including  cattle,  esculents,  and 
fruits,  amounted  to  £330,125  sterling.  Dominica  was  long  a  bone  of  con- 
many  ibiiM  St  s  grest  diatanos  at  leS.  It  even  extended  to  the  island  of  Barbadoct,  up- 
on which,  to  the  aatonUhmcnt  of  tho  inhabitants,  vast  auantities  of  the  lighter  particles 
of  the  Tolcnnic  matter  were  deposited  on  the  same  morning.  The  noise  was  even  heard 
at  the  distance  of  SOO  miles  !  In  consequence  of  this  calamity,  the  British  parliament, 
in  the  following  year,  voted  £25,000  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferers. 

7  It  is  precisely  the  same  species  of  bee  as  in  Europe,  and  must  have  been  transport* 
ed  thither:  the  native  bee  of  the  West  Indies  being  a  smaller  species,  unprovided  with 
stings,  and  very  different  from  the  European. 
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taBtioii  betfreen  the  Ereachuid  die  Britiab,  niilU,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la^ 
Chapelley  it  wbb  declared  nentral.  In  1759  it  was  cif^tnred,  and  by  right 
of  eoDqnert  came  into  the  poaseanon  of  Great  Britahi ;  and  at  the  peace  of 
Ftorisy  1763>  it  becatne  a  Britiah  colo&y  in  perpidtiuty.  It  had  risen  to  a 
consideraUe  h^ht  of  prosperityy  when  it  was  captured  by  the  French  in 
1778*  In  Janoary,  178S,  it  was  again  restored  to  the  British  crown. 
Hnrricaaes  at  different  times  have  neatly  ravaged  this  island.  This 
island  enjpya  the  same  privileges  and  nas  the  same  civil  establishment  as 
the  other  British  West  India  islands.  The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in 
the  governor^  12  members  of  the  council  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  19 
representatives  forming  the  assembly^  who. are  chosen  by  the  pec^le.  In 
1812,  the  estimated  value  of  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  amount* 
ed  to  £243,567  ;  to  all  other  parts,  £15,271.  Imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  £63^498  ;  from  all  other  parts»  £33,948. 

XI.  St  Lucia .2  The  island  of  St  Lucia  lies  in  60"*  51'  W.  long.,  and 
14*'  N.  lat,  its  north  end  being  about  20  miles  south  of  Marunico.  It 
has  several  good  bays  and  commodious  harbours.  St  Lucia  was  declared 
neutral,  wiUi  several  others,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.  When 
Dominica,  St  Vincent,  Grenada,  and  Tobago,  were  ceded  in  perpetuity  to 
Great  Britain,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  1763,  St  Luda  was  allotted  to 
France.  During  the  American  war,  in  1779,  it  was  taken  by  the  British ; 
but  it  was  again  restored  by  the  peace  in  1783.  It  was  again  taken  at 
the  commencement  of  the  French  revolutionary  war,  in  1794 ;  evacuated 
in  1795,  and  retaken  in  1796.  It  was  restored  again  to  France  by  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  in  1801 ;  but  was  again  captured  by  the  British,  soon 
after  the  renewal  of  hostilities  in  1803,  and  has  remained  ever  since  under 
the  British  crown.  St  Lucia  u  27  miles  long,  and  12  broad ;  and  con- 
tains 203,000  acres,  35,000  of  which  are  in  a  state  of  cultivation.  The 
estimated  value  of  productions  raised  annually,  including  cattle,  esculents, 
and  fruits,  &c.  according  to  the  retunis  in  1812,  was  dC595,610.  The 
estimated  value  of  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  same  year, 
£309,989  ;  to  all  other  parts,  £25,621.  Estimated  value  of  the  importo 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  £11,363;  from  all  other  parts,  £29,541. 
State  of  the  population  at  the  same  date :  500  white  persons,  350  free 
persons  of  colour^  and  24,000  slaves. 

XII.  Tobago/]  This  island  is  32  iniles  long,  and  10  broad :  and  near 
its  N*£.  extremity  is  Liitle  Tobago^  an  island  2  miles  long  and  1  broad. 
Tobago  has  a  more  temperate  climate  than  is  indicated  by  its  situation, 
and  is  out  of  the  tract  of  the  hurricanes  which  so  often  threaten  the  total 
destruction  of  the  other  islands.  It  is  diversified  with  hills  and  vales ;  the 
hills  rise  into  mountains,  not  broken  and  rugged,  as  those  of  St  Vincent's, 
but  regular  though  steep,  and  on  a  large  sode  of  regular  ascent  and  de- 
scent. *'  The  scene  of  nature  (says  Sir  William  Young)  is  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  and  gives  the  idea  of  a  continent  rather  than  an  ishuid.  It  is 
not  alone  its  vicinity  to  the  Spanish  main  that  suggests  this  idea.  The 
appearance  of  the  island  fully  warrants  this  assumpuon ;  and  the  contiguity 
of  South  America  only  more  frdly  marks  its  being  torn  therefrom,  and  of 
its  being  in  old  times  the  southern  point,  or  bold  promontory  of  the  vast 
bay  of  Mexico."  The  soil  is  rich,  springs  of  water  are  abundant,  and  the 
coast  affords  good  shelter  for  vessels.  Scarborough,  the  principal  town, 
lies  m  60«  30"  W.  long,,  and  11'  &  N.  lat.     The  isUmd  contains  204,000 

VI.  2  R 
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tity  of  Bogiir  made  amounted  to  16^18  hogsheads ;  and  in  1810,  18,288 
hogsheads  were  produced.  In  1812,  the  qnantity  and  yalae  of  the  pro« 
dactions  were  stated  as  follows :  sngar,  17,491  hogsheads ;  mm,  7,358 
puncheons ;  molasses,  2,718  casks ;  coffee,  8,740  lbs. ;  cotton,  208,690  lbs« 
Estimated  value  of  the  preceding  articles,  £541,220.  Estimated  Talue  of 
miscellaneous  articles,  including  cattle,  esculents,  and  firnita,  £270,861. 
Estimated  value  of  exports  to  the  Umted  Kiogdem,  iS472,815 ;  to  all 
other  parts,  iC43,186.  Estimated  value  of  imports  firom  the  United  King* 
dom,  ^154,995  ;  from  all  other  parts,  iff42,093.  The  population  at  the 
same  date  was,  1,290  white  persons,  1,172  free  persons  of  colour,  and 
27,156  slaves.  The  slave-population  in  1825  amounted  to  24,252.  St 
Vincent,  in  its  mode  of  government,  differs  nothing  froBi  Grenada :  12 
members  form  the  council,  and  7  the  house  of  assembly. 

The  government  of  St  Vincent  has  attached  to  it  8  small  islands :  viz. 
C/irtioff,  containing  2,150  acres;  Bequia^  3,700 ; Caaovane,  1,777;  Mtri- 
Hque,  1,200;  besides  the  smaller  islands  of  Petit  St  Vincent^  Petit  Marti- 
nique^ Mailiereau,  and  BaUeseau^  each  of  which  produces  some  cotton. 
Among  these,  Bequia  is  valuable,  from  die  commodioosness  of  its  fine  har- 
bour, odled  Admiralty  Bay* 

X.  'DaminicaT^  This  island  lies  about  29  miles  S.  of  Guadaloupe,  is 
29  miles  in  length,  and  16  in  breadth.  The  position  of  RoBeau^  the  capi- 
tal, is  in  ei^  32^  W.  long.,  and  15'  18^  32^  N.  kt.  Dominica  contains 
many  high  and  rugged  mountains,  interspersed  with  valleys,  which  in 
general  appear  to  be  fertile.  Several  of  the  mountains  contain  unex- 
tinguished volcanoes  which  frequently  discharge  vast  quantities  of  burning 
sulphur,  and  contain  springs  of  hot  water.  Dominica  is  well-watered, 
there  being  upwards  of  30  fine  rivers  in  the  island,  besides  a  great  number 
of  rivulets.  The  soil  in  most  of  the  interior  country  is  a  light  brown  co- 
loured mould,  which  appears  to  have  been  washed  from  the  mountains. 
Towards  the  sea-coast,  and  in  many  of  the  valleys,  it  is  a  deep  black  and 
rich  earth,  well-adapted  for  raising  every  tropical  production.  The  under 
stratum  is  in  some  parts  a  yellow  or  brick  clay,  in  others  a  stiff  terrace, 
but  the  land  is  in  most  parts  Tery  stoney.  In  the  woods  are  innumerable 
swarms  of  bees,  which  lodge  in  the  trees,  and  produce  great  quantities  of 
wax  and  honey.'  The  principal  productions  of  the  island  are  sugar,  coffee, 
cocoa,  indigo,  and  ginger.  The  number  of  sugar-plantations  does  not 
g^reatly  exceed  50,  and  the  annual  avenge  produce  is  about  3000  hogsheads. 
The  coffee-plantations  are  about  200  in  number,  and  in  favourable  years 
raise  about  3,000,000  pounds  weight  of  coffee.  The  cocoa,  indigo,  and 
ginger,  are  cultivated  only  in  small  quantities.  In  1812,  the  quantity  and  va- 
lue of  the  productions  were  estimated  as  follows :  3,809  hogsheads  of  sugar, 
576  puncheons  of  rum,  210  casks  of  molasses,  3,285,150  lbs.  of  coffee, 
97,816  lbs.  of  cotton:  in  all,  amounting  to  £231,723  sterling.  The  es- 
timated value  of  miscellaneous  articles,  iacluding  cattle,  esculents,  and 
fruits,  amounted  to  £330,125  sterling.  Dominica  was  long  a  bone  of  con- 
many  ships  at  a  great  distanoe  at  ae4.  It  even  extended  to  tbe  Island  of  Barbadoes,  up- 
on whieh.  to^  the  astonishment  of  the  inhabitants,  vast  quantities  of  the  lighter  particles 
of  the  Tolcfinic  matt^  were  deposited  on  the  same  morning.  The  noise  was  even  heard 
at  the  distance  of  SOO  miles  !  In  consequence  of  this  cahimity,  the  British  parliament, 
in  the  following  year,  voted  £25,000  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferers. 

7  It  is  precisely  the  same  species  of  bee  as  in  Europe,  and  must  have  been  transport- 
ed thither :  the  nstive  bee  of  the  West  Indies  being  a  smaller  species,  unprovided  with 
stings,  and  very  different  from  the  European. 
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fcataoii IwlfreeB  die  Bnittchahd  ibe  Britiali,  until,  b/  the  treaty  of  Aix  kn 
Chapelle^  it  was  declared  neutral*  In  1759  it  was  c|iptured|  and  by  right 
of  eonqnest  came  into  the  pbsseiaioa  of  Great  Britfda ;  and  at  the  peace  of 
FmiBf  1763,  it  becatne  a  Britbh  colony  in  perpetuity.  It  bad  risen  to  a 
considerable  height  of  prosperity,  when  it  was  oaptnrsd  by  the  French  in 
1778*  In  January,  178S,  it  was  again  restored  to  the  British  crown. 
Horricaikes  at  different  times  have  neatly  ravaged  this  island.  Thir 
island  eajpys  the  same  pririleges  and  nas  the  same  ciril  establishment  as 
the  other  British  West  India  islands.  Tbe  legislatire  authority  ia  vested  in 
the  governor,  12  members  of  the  council  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  19 
representatives  forming  the  assembly,  who. are  chosen  by  the  people.  In 
1812,  the  estimated  vaJne  of  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  amount- 
ed to  ig243,567  ;  to  all  other  parts,  £15,271.  Imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  £63,498 ;  from  all  other  paitB,  £33,948. 

XI*  St  Luda,']  The  island  of  St  Lucia  lies  in  60**  51'  W.  long.,  and 
14*  N.  kt.,  its  north  end  being  about  20  mUes  south  of  Martmico.  It 
has  several  good  bays  and  commodious  harbours.  St  Lucia  was  declared 
neutral)  with  several  others,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.  When 
Dominica,  St  Vincent,  Grenada,  and  Tobago,  were  ceded  in  perpetuity  to 
Great  Britain,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  1763,  St  Lucia  was  allotted  to 
France.  During  the  American  war,  in  1779,  it  was  taken  by  the  British ; 
but  it  was  again  restored  by  the  peace  in  1783.  It  was  again  taken  at 
the  commencement  of  the  French  revolutionary  war,  in  1794  ;  evacuated 
in  1795,  and  retaken  in  1796.  It  was  restored  again  to  France  by  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  in  1801 ;  but  was  again  captured  by  the  British,  soon 
after  the  renewal  of  hostilities  in  1803,  and  has  remuned  ever  since  under 
the  British  crown.  St  Lucia  is  27  miles  long,  and  12  broad ;  and  con- 
tains 203,000  acres,  35,000  of  which  are  iu  a  state  of  cultivation.  The 
estimated  value  of  productions  raised  annually,  including  cattle,  espnlents, 
and  fruits,  &c.  according  to  the  returns  in  1812,  was  £595,610.  The 
estimated  vmlue  of  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  same  year, 
£309,989  ;  to  all  other  parts,  £25,621.  Estimated  value  of  the  imports 
from  the  United  ELingdom,  £11,363;  from  all  other  parts,  £29,541. 
State  of  the  population  at  the  same  date :  500  white  persons,  350  free 
persons  of  colour^  and  24,000  slaves. 

XII.  Tobago,']  This  island  is  32  miles  long,  and  10  broad :  and  near 
its  N.£.  extremity  is  LUtU  Tobago^  an  island  2  miles  long  and  1  broad. 
Tobago  has  a  more  temperate  climate  than  is  indicated  by  its  situation, 
and  is  out  of  the  tract  of  the  hurricanes  which  so  often  threaten  the  total 
destruction  of  the  other  islands.  It  is  diversified  with  hills  and  vales ;  the 
bills  rise  into  mountains,  not  broken  and  rugged,  as  those  of  St  Vincent  s, 
but  regular  though  steep,  and  on  a  larg^  sode  of  regular  ascent  and  de- 
scent. *'  The  scene  of  nature  (says  Sir  William  Young)  is  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  and  gives  the  idea  of  a  continent  rather  than  an  isUmd.  It  is 
not  alone  its  vicinity  to  the  Spanish  main  that  suggests  this  idea.  The 
appearance  of  the  idand  fully  warrants  this  assumption ;  and  the  contiguity 
of  South  America  only  more  fully  marks  its  being  torn  therefrom,  and  of 
its  being  in  old  times  the  southern  point,  or  bold  promontory  of  the  vast 
bay  of  Mexico."  The  soil  is  rich,  springs  of  water  are  abundant,  and  the 
coast  affords  good  shelter  for  vessels.  Scarborough^  the  principal  town, 
lies  m  60'  30"  W.  long,,  and  11'  6"  N.  kt.    The  Uland  contains  204,000 
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thy  of  sugar  made  amoonted  to  16^18  hogsheads ;  and  in  1810,  Idy^SS 
hogsheads  were  prodoced.  In  1812,  ihe  quantity  and  ^alue  of  the  pro- 
dactions  were  stated  as  follows:  sugar,  17,491  hogsheads;  mm,  7,358 
puncheons ;  molasses,  2,718  casks ;  coffee,  8,740  lbs. ;  cotton,  208,690  lbs. 
Estimated  value  of  the  preceding  articles,  £541,220.  Estimated  value  of 
miscellaneous  articles,  including  cattle,  esculents,  and  fruits,  £270,861* 
Estimated  value  of  exports  to  the  Umted  Kingdom,  jS472,815  ;  to  all 
other  parts,  JB43,186.  Estimated  value  of  imports  from  the  United  King* 
dom,  Jffl54,9d5  ;  from  all  other  parts,  jS42,093.  The  population  at  the 
same  date  was,  1,280  white  persons,  1,172  free  persons  of  colour,  and 
27,156  slaves.  The  slave-population  in  1825  amounted  to  24,252.  St 
Vincent,  in  its  mode  of  government,  differs  nothing  from  Grenada :  12 
members  form  the  council,  and  7  the  house  of  assembly. 

The  government  of  St  Vincent  has  attached  to  it  8  small  islands :  vis. 
Uniony  containmg  2,150  acres;  Bequia^  S^l 00 ;  Canouane^  1)777;  Afir#- 
a^Cy  1,200 ;  besides  the  smaller  islands  of  PetU  Si  Vincent^  Petit  MaHi- 
ntquey  MaUlereaUy  and  BaUeseaUy  each  of  which  produces  some  cotton. 
Among  these,  Bequia  is  valuable,  from  the  commodionsness  of  its  fine  har« 
hour,  odled  Admiralty  Boy, 

X.  Dominica^  This  island  lies  about  29  miles  S.  of  Guadeloupe,  is 
29  miles  in  length,  and  16  in  breadth.  The  position  of  Roieau^  the  capi- 
tal, is  in  610  32^  w.  long.,  and  15*  IS'  32»  N.  lat.  Dominica  contmns 
many  high  and  rugged  mountains,  interspersed  with  valle3rs,  which  in 
general  appear  to  be  fertile.  Several  of  the  mountains  contain  unex- 
tinguished volcanoes  which  frequently  discharge  vast  quantities  of  burning 
sulphur,  and  contain  springs  of  hot  water.  Dominica  is  well-watered, 
there  being  upwards  of  30  fine  rivers  in  the  island,  besides  a  groat  number 
of  rivulets.  The  soil  in  most  of  the  interior  country  is  a  light  brown  co- 
loured mould,  which  appears  to  have  been  washed  from  the  mountains. 
Towards  the  sea-coast,  and  in  many  of  the  valleys,  it  is  a  deep  black  and 
rich  earth,  well-adapted  for  raising  every  tropical  production.  The  under 
stratum  is  in  some  parts  a  yellow  or  brick  clay,  in  others  a  stiff  terrace, 
but  the  land  is  in  moat  parts  very  stoney.  In  the  woods  are  innumerable 
swarms  of  bees,  which  lodge  in  the  trees,  and  produce  great  quantities  of 
wax  and  honey.'  The  principal  productions  of  the  island  are  sugar,  coffee, 
cocoa,  indigo,  and  ginger.  The  number  of  sugar-plantations  does  not 
greatly  exceed  50,  and  the  annual  average  produce  is  about  3000  hogsheads. 
The  coffee-plantations  are  about  200  in  number,  and  in  favourable  years 
raise  about  3,000,000  pounds  weight  of  coffee.  The  cocoa,  indigo,  and 
ginger,  are  cultivated  only  in  small  quantities.  In  1812,  the  quantity  and  va- 
lue of  the  productions  were  estimated  as  follows :  3,809  hogsheads  of  sugar, 
576  puncheons  of  rum,  210  casks  of  molasses,  3,285,150  lbs.  of  coffee, 
97,816  lbs.  of  cotton:  in  all,  amounting  to  £231,723  sterling.  The  es- 
timated value  of  miscellaneous  articles,  including  cattle,  esculents,  and 
fruits,  amounted  to  £330,125  sterling.  Dominica  was  long  a  bone  of  con- 
many  ships  at  a  great  diatanos  at  sea.  It  even  extended  to  the  fsland  of  Barhadoes,  up- 
on which,  to  the  astonishoMnt  of  the  inhabitaats,  vast  aoantities  of  the  lighter  particles 
of  the  volcsDic  matter  were  deposited  on  the  same  morning.  The  noise  was  even  heard 
at  the  distance  of  300  miles  !  In  consequence  of  this  calamity,  the  British  parliament. 
In  the  foUowing  year,  voted  £25,000  to  the  relief  of  the  suiTerers. 

7  It  is  precisely  the  same  species  of  bee  as  in  Europe,  and  must  have  been  transport- 
ed thither :  the  nst!ve  bee  of  the  West  Indies  being  a  smaller  species,  unprovided  with 
stings,  and  very  different  from  the  European. 
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tcmtloii Iwlfreen  the  Bmdtund  the  Britishi  unti],  b/  (be  treaty  of  Aiz  kn 
Chapelle,  it  was  declared  neutraL  In  1759  it  was  c$ptiired|  and  by  right 
of  eonqnest  came  into  tba  possesaioB  of  Great  Britida ;  and  at  the  peace  of 
Rtfisf  176dy  it  becatne  a  British  colony  in  perpotitity.  It  had  risen  to  a 
coftsideraUe  height  of  prosperity,  when  it  was  oaptnrod  by  the  French  in 
1778*  In  January,  1789,  it  was  agiib  restored  to  the  British  crown. 
HnrricaHes  at  different  times  have  greatly  ravaged  this  island.  This 
island  ei^ys  the  same  pririleges  and  has  the  same  civil  establishment  as 
the  other  British  West  India  islands.  The  legislative  anthority  is  vested  in 
the  governor^  12  members  of  the  council  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  19 
representatives  forming  the  assembly^  who. are  chosen  by  the  people.  In 
1812,  the  estimated  value  of  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  amount- 
ed to  ig243,567  ;  to  all  other  parts,  £15,271.  Imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  £63,498 ;  from  all  other  pans»  £33,948. 

XI.  St  Luda.J  The  island  of  St  Lucia  lies  m  60**  51'  W.  long.,  and 
14°  N.  kt.,  its  north  end  being  about  20  miles  south  of  Martinico.  It 
has  several  good  bays  and  commodious  harbours.  St  Lucia  was  declared 
neutral,  with  several  others,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.  When 
Dominica,  St  Vincent,  Grenada,  and  Tobago,  were  ceded  in  perpetuity  to 
Great  Britain,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  1763,  St  Lucia  was  allotted  to 
France.  During  the  American  war,  in  1779,  it  was  taken  by  the  British ; 
but  it  was  again  restored  by  the  peace  in  1783.  It  was  again  taken  at 
the  commencement  of  the  French  revolutionary  war,  in  1794  ;  evacuated 
in  1795,  and  retaken  in  1796.  It  was  restored  again  to  France  by  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  in  1801 ;  but  was  again  captured  by  the  British,  soon 
after  the  renewal  of  hostilities  in  1803,  and  has  remidned  ever  since  under 
the  British  crown.  St  Lucia  is  27  miles  long,  and  12  broad ;  and  con- 
tains 203,000  acres,  35,000  of  which  are  iu  a  state  of  cultivation.  The 
estimated  value  of  productions  raised  annually,  including  cattle,  esculents, 
and  fruits,  &c  according  to  the  returns  in  1812,  was  £595,610.  The 
estimated  value  of  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  same  year« 
£309,989 ;  to  all  other  parts,  £25,621.  Estimated  value  of  the  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  £11,363;  from  all  other  parts,  £29,541. 
State  of  the  population  at  the  same  date :  500  white  persons,  350  free 
persons  of  colour^  and  24,000  slaves. 

XIL  Toiago.]  This  island  is  32  miles  long,  and  10  broad :  and  near 
its  N.£.  extremity  is  JJille  Tobago^  an  island  2  miles  long  and  1  broad. 
Tobago  has  a  more  temperate  climate  than  is  indicated  by  its  situation, 
and  is  out  of  the  tract  of  the  hurricanes  which  so  often  threaten  the  total 
destruction  of  the  other  islands.  It  is  diversified  with  hills  and  vales ;  the 
hilU  rise  into  mountains,  not  broken  and  rugged,  as  those  of  St  Vincent's, 
but  regular  though  steep,  and  on  a  large  sode  of  regular  ascent  and  de- 
scent. *'  The  scene  of  nature  (says  Sir  William  Young)  is  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  and  gives  the  idea  of  a  continent  rather  than  an  island.  It  is 
not  alone  its  vicinity  to  the  Spanish  main  that  suggests  this  idea.  The 
appearance  of  the  island  fully  warrants  this  assumption ;  and  the  contiguity 
of  South  America  only  more  frdly  marks  its  being  torn  therefrom,  and  of 
its  being  in  old  times  the  southern  point,  or  bold  promontory  of  the  vast 
bay  of  Mexico."  The  soil  is  rich,  springs  of  water  are  abundant,  and  the 
coast  affords  good  shelter  for  vessels.  Scarborough,  the  principal  town, 
lies  m  60»  30"  W.  long,,  and  11'  6^  N.  kt.    The  island  contains  204,000 
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aertti,  tmlf  40,000  of  whieb  are  in  a  stale  of  cbUTatioiiy  ao  that  a  Uoge 
proportioa  of  rich  soil,  capaUe  of  prodacing  maize,  groqnd  proyisions,  and 
ail  the  minor  staples  W  cotton,  coffee,  cocoa,  ginger,  &c.  is  still  unoccapied. 
The  estimated  value  of  the  productions,  including  cattle,  esculents,  frdits, 
*ftc.  in  1812,  amounted  to  £516,532.  The  value  of  the  exports  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  amounted  to  £113,259 ;  from  all  other  parts,  £23,638. 
The  population  at  the  same  date  was  as  follows :  whites,  470 ;  free  per- 
sons of  colour,  250 ;  and  slayes,  17,000.  In  1826  the  slave  population 
had  decreased  to  13,428.  The  military  and  political  history  of  St  Lucia 
u  applicable  in  every  important  circumstance  to  Tohago,  to  which  we  re« 
fer,  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  events  with  which  our  readers  are  already 
familiar. 

XIII.  The  Bahamas  J]  The  Bahamas  or  Lucayos  Islands^  comprehend 
all  that  chain  of  islands  lying  to  the  N.  of  Cuba  and  St  Domingo,  and 
situated  between  the  21*"  and  28**  of  N.  lat.,  and  71''  and  SI**  of  W.  long. 
These  islands  have  never  been  r^pilarly  surveyed,  nor  their  numbers  as- 
certained with  any  certainty.  They  have  been  estimated  at  500  ;  but  of 
these,  a  great  proportion  are  nothing  more  than  cliffs  and  rocks.  The  fol- 
lowing are  those  most  worthy  of  attention : 

AbAco,  Ezumuty  Mnyafputna, 

Acklin*!  Ifbuid,  French  Kev%  Kagged  Irimnd, 

Andrew's  ltlMid»  Hog  laland,  Roie  laUnd, 

Atwood'a  Key,  Hog  Key,  Royal  Island, 

Great  Bahama,  Harbour  Idand,  Rum  Key, 

Berry  Island,  Heneaguas,  RoMel  laJand, 

Beminia.  Little  island,  St  Salvador, 

Calcos,  Long  Island,  Turk's  Island. 

Castle  Island,  Long  Key,  Watiing  Island,  and 

Crooked  Island,  Lucayn,  New  Irovidenoe. 
Eleuthera, 

The  48lands  which  give  name  to  the  whole  are  Great  Bahama  and  Lu^ 
cayoy  both  of  them  in  the  north  part  of  the  group.  The  former  is  63 
miles  long,  and  9  broad,  lying  on  the  south  side  of  the  Little  Bahama 
bank,  and  extending  from  the  Florida  stream  almost  to  the  island  of  Abaco. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  island  well-watered,  but  it  is  inhabited  only  by 
a  few  people,  who  subsist  by  selling  necessaries  to  ships  which  the  currents 
drive  on  their  coasts.  The  passsge  between  the  island  of  Bahama  and 
the  continent,  is  called  the  Channel  of  Bahama^  or  the  Gtilf  of  Florida^ 
and  is  135  miles  long  and  46  broad.  The  currents  here  are  most  violent, 
and  numbers  of  vessels  have  in  consequence  been  wrecked  in  passing 
through  this  dangerous  strait.  The  Great  Bahama  sand-bank  extends 
from  near  the  island  of  Cuba,  lat  ^^  20^',  to  the  Bahama  islands,  in  26' 
15'  N.  lat.  There  is  also  a  smaller  bank  of  the  same  name,  which  lies  to 
the  north  of  the  island  of  Bahama.  The  Bahama  islands  have  never  been 
correctly  delineated  in  any  of  the  charts  of  the  West  Indies.  Many  of 
them  are  situated  upon  the  Great  Bahama  bank,  others  upon  the  Little 
Bahama  bank,  and  others  out  of  soundings  in  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The 
climate  is  in  general  salubrious.  The  more  northern  islands,  during  the 
winter-months,  are  rendered  cool  and  agreeable  by  the  north-west  breeze 
from  the  continent  of  America.  At  New  Providence,  the  thermometer  in 
the  shade  varies  from  about  85''  or  OO**  in  summer,  to  OO**  or  65*  in  winter. 
The  more  southern  islands  are  hotter  throughout  the  year,  but  they  enjoy 
the  cooling  sea-breeaes  that  blow  in  the  West  Indies  within  the  tropics, 
and  which  do  not  extend  to  several  of  the  most  northern  of  tlie  Bahamas. 
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These  ida&ds  are  generally  low,  flat,  banen,  and  rocky.  The  soil  is  most« 
ly  light  or  sandy,  but  is  interspersed  with  partial  spots  of  good  land.  They 
are  generally  ill  supplied  with  fresh  water,  but  it  is  found  by  digging  welU 
in  the  rocks  to  the  depth  of  the  sea  liBTol. 

The  chief  article  which  has  been  cultivated  in  these  islands  is  cotton, 
though  for  some  time  past  the  produce  of  this  article  has  very  considerably 
diminished.    Sugar-planters  have  experienced  little  success,  and  (he  profits 
axiaing  from  coffee  have  been  .trifling.   Guinea  and  Indian  cOm,  yams,  swoet 
potatoes,  plantailis,  cassava,  Indian  and  pigeon  peaS,  grow  in  great  abun- 
dance, as  also  the  generality  of  tropical  fruits.     Cattle  and  sheep  thrive  in 
moat  of  the  islands ;  and  the  shores  and  creeks  of  all  the  Bahamas  abound 
in  turtle  and  excellent  fish  of  various  sorts.     The  feathered  tribe,  in  all 
the  variety  of  tropical  plumage,  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  islands.     Am- 
bergris is  frequently  cast  ashore  upon  the  coast.     Several  of  the  islands 
are  well-stocked  with  timber  and  dye  woods.     There  are  mahogany,  bra* 
zilleto,  fustic,  lignum  vitas,  Spanish  oak,  tamarind,  lara  wood,  iron  wood, 
wild  cinnamon,  pimento,  satin  wood,  pines,  cedars,  and  many  others  adapt- 
ed for  ship  building  as  well  as  for  the  purposes  of  the  mechanic  and  ca- 
binet maker.    Turk's  island  is  perhaps  the  only  one  of  the  Bahamas  likely 
to  become  an  important  commercisl  station.     In  1812,  the  produce  of 
cotton  amounted  to  1,348,828  lbs.  valued  at  £50,581.     Amount  of  the 
estimated  value  of  miscellaneous  articles,  includmg  cattle,  fruits,  &c. 
£219,225.     Value  of  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  £73,576;  to  all 
other  parts,  £27,230.      Value  of  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
£117,395 ;  from  all  other  parts,  £38,662. 

The  Bahama  islands  were  the  first  land  discovered  by  Columbus  in  hb 
adventurous  voyage  in  search  of  a  New  World,  in  1492.  About  the 
year  1629,  a  settlement  was  establiBhed  by  the  British  in  one  of  the  Ba- 
hama islands,  called  New  Providence^  before  that  time  quite  uninhabited. 
In  1641,  the  Spaniards  displaced  the  settlers,  burnt  their  habitations,  and 
murdered  the  governor,  but  did  not  occupy  the  country  themselves.  It 
remained  a  desert  unoccupied  by  any  nation  till  1666,  when  an  attempt 
was  made  to  establish  a  new  settlement  by  the  British,  who  soon  after 
abandoned  it,  and  it  wais  not  again  peopled  until  the  year  1690,  when  the 
proprietors  of  Carolina  sent  thither  a  small  colony,  and  appointed  a  go* 
vemor.  In  the  year  1703,  a  French  and  Spanish  army  wasted  and  depo- 
pulated the  island  of  New  Providence,  drove  out  the  British  inhabitants, 
carried  off  their  negroes^  and  demolished  their  fort.  These  islands  after- 
wards became  the  haunts  of  numerous  pirates,  buccaneers,  and  Ireebooters. 
In  consequence  of  the  House  of  Lords  having  addressed  king  George  I.  in 
1718,  to  replant  and  again  fortify  the  Bahama  islands,  a  governor  was  tent' 
to  the  island  of  New  Providence,  to  whom  the  pirates  submitted,  aoceptii^ 
at  the  same  time  the  king's  pardon.  From  this  period  a  regular  colonial^ 
administration  was  maintained  ;  but  for  a  considerable  time  this  does  not 
appear  to  have  produced  any  great  activity  in  the  work  of  cultivation  and' 
improvement  In  1782,  the  island  of  New  Providence,  with  all  the  other; 
island  of  which  it  was  the  seat  of  government,  surrendered  to  the  Spaniards. 
In  the  foHoTting  year  they  were  again  restored  to  Britain  by  a  colonel 
Dsfanx,  an  American  loyalist,  who  collected  a  small  body  of  irvegular 
volanteers ;  and  with  this  force  compelled  the  Spaniards,  though  far  supe- 
rior in  numbers,  and  strongly  fortified,  to  surrender  the  capital.  At  the 
termination  of  the  American  war,  encouragement  was  held  out  to  the 
loyalists,  who  were  proprietors  of  negroes,  to  settle  in  the  Bahama  islands. 
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for  the  purpose  of  cahivatitig  cotton  and  olher  prodilotionB  adaplecl  to  thf 
soil ;  but  their  general  sterility  is  such,  that  no  progress  has  been  jaM^e 
beneficial  to  the  proprietors  or  to  the  parent  state.  A  trade  to  aone  ex- 
tent under  the  Free  Port  acts  was,  howeyer,  for  a  time  carried  on  with 
-the  Spanish  colonies,  which  occasioned  a  considerable  export  of  British 
manufactures  to  the  port  of  Nassau,  while  the  inhabitants  derived  some 
advantages  by  fitting  out  privateers  to  emiae  against  the  enemy.  These 
adventitious  ctrcurostances  gave  a  tcmpoiury  importance  to  New  Pro- 
vidence, favoured  as  it  was  by  local  situation  in  the  iteighbouriiood  id 
the  Havannab.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  crops  of  cotton  failing  in  the 
adjacent  islands,  many  of  the  plantations  were  abandoned,  nor  is  it  likely 
that  thmr  cultivation  can  ever  again  be  attempted*  Previous  to  May  1809, 
lands  were  granted  by  tfae  crown,  in  the  whole  of  this  Bahamas,  to  the 
amotmt  of  265,801  acres,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation.  At  that  time, 
the  population  amounted  to  about  14,818,  including  11,395  blacks  and 
people  of  coknir.  In  1812,  the  population  was  as  foUows  :  3,600  whites, 
8,800  free  persons  of  colour,  and  10,000  slaves.  In  1825  the  slave  popu* 
lation  was  returned  at  10,840. 

XIV.  Trinidnd.'^  The  island  of  Trinidad  is  separated  from  the  conti" 
nent  by  the  gulf  of  Paria,  and  is  about  60  miles  long  and  45  broad,  lymg 
in  9«  48^  to  10"  42^  N.  lat.  and  60^  6'  to  61'  36^  W.  k>ng.  This  island 
was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  his  Uiird  voyage,  who  landed  here  ia  1498, 
and  was  named  by  him  after  the  Holy  Trinity,  because,  (says  Hierera,) 
having  been  in  great  danger,  in  a  violent  stonn,  he  made  a  vow  to  give 
that  name  to  the  first'land  he  should  find,  soon  after  which,  a  sailor  in  the 
main  top  saw  three  points  of  land,  by  which,  the  name  was  ia  evwy  sespect 
suitable  to  bis  vow.  In  1595  Trinidad  was  taken  by  Sir  Walter  Ralegh ; 
and  in  1676  by  the  French,  who  plundered  it  and  left  il«  It  namained 
afterwards  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  inhabited  however  by  a  mixture 
of  several  nations,  until  the  year  1797,  when  it  was  captured  by  tha  Bri<> 
tish  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby ;  it  was  afterwards  ceded  in  petpetnity 
to  this  country,  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  1801. 

Heavy  rains  fall  here  fi»m  the  middle  of  May  to  the  eud  of  October* 
and  slight  shocks  of  earthquakes  have  been  firequently  felt.  The  interior 
of  the  islaud  is  mouotaiuODs,  and  the  soil  various,  partaking  of  the  general 
qualities  of  the  neigbbpuriog  islands ;  the  high  lands  in  the  northern  parts 
of  tbe  island  produce  abaadaut  crops  of  sugpsr,  ke^  The  southern  coast  is 
well-adapted  to  the  cnlUve  of  coffee :  and  on  the  west  is  a  laige  harhonii 
sectire  in  almost  all  seasons.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  timber  in  the 
ills^,  some  of  which  |ias  grown  to  an  immense  si^e ;  aad  much  of  the 
wood  is  extremely  beautiful  and  well-adapte<l  for  cabinet  work.  Wild 
hogs  and  various  sqrtA  •of  animals  abound  in  the  islandf  as  well  as  every 
vpeoies  of  domestic  kmh  an4  Ac  sea  coasts  are  plentifully  stocked  with 
fish.  Indian  com,  inaize,  cassava,  and  other  root^  and,  in  geneva),  every 
species  of  groqnd  provisional  and  fruite  peculiar  to  the  other  West  India 
islands,  thrive  remarkably  well  in  Trim(i|ad.  This  fine  Ishmd  (saya  Df 
Colquhonn)  only  requires,  ap  extensive  and  industrious  white  populatioBt 
to  render  it  among  the  riph^t  and  most  productive  countries  in  the  world ; 
since  every  article  pf  superior  value,  in  a  commercial  pohit  of  viewt  pro? 
duced  in  tropical  climates,  may  be  here  cultivated  to  great  advaataga* 
Provisions  equal  to  the  consamptioa  of  a  very  extensive  populatioOf  may 
be  reared  at  much  less  labour  than  in  northern  couatries»  and  vsst  hsnls 
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of  cattle  may  he  liaarad  and  fed.     Much  of  the  timber  might  also  be  con- 
verted into  an  important  artiele  of  commerce.     The  state  of  this  ool(niy» 
in  population  and  agrtcnlture,  &c.  according  to  official  returns  in  I8i2» 
stood  thus :  white  popaktiony  2,617^  free  people  of  cokmr»  7,043 ;  L»- 
dians*  1,716  ;  slaves,  21,143 ;  making  a  total  of  32,519.     Acres  in  culti- 
vation, 27,275;  uncnltiTated,  1,500,000,  of  which  147,584  acres  have 
been  granted  for  cultivation.     Of  the  cultivated  land  there  were  in  sugvr*' 
can^,  10,700  acres;  hk  cbtton  1,262;  hi  ground  provisions,  5,762;  and 
the  remainder  in  pasturage  for  cattle,  &c     The  quantity  and  value  of  the 
productions  in  1812,  was  as  follows:  11,800  hogsheads  of  sugar,  3,879 
puncheons  of  rum,  4,062  casks  of  molasses,  276,243  pounds  of  coffee, 
159,156  pounds  of  cotton;  estimated  at  £386,278  sterling.     Estimated 
.value  of  miscellaneous  articles,   including  cattle,   esculents  and  fruits, 
i^3d6,278.  Estimated  value  of  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  £361,598 ; 
to  all  other  parts,  ^22,5 19.     Estimated  value  of  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  1^571,317;  from  all  other  parts,  £75,701. 

This  island,  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Terra  Firma,  from 
which  it  is  only  four  leagues  distant,  is  the  natural  magazine  and  resort, 
where  the  contraband  traders  of  Cumana,  Barcelona,  Margaritta,  and 
Guiana,  make  their   purchases.     The  position  of  Trinidad  is  nngularly 
favourable  to  this  qommeroe.     The  continental  coasts,  extensive,  defence- 
less, and  to  leeward,  offer  both  to  the  British  and  Colombians  the  greatest 
facility  for  prosecuting  it.     The  gulf  of  Faria,  which  washes  the  western 
part  of  Trinidad,  receives  the  waters  of  the  river  Gruarapiche,  which  pene- 
trates the  province  of  Cumatta.     By  this  river  animals  for  labour  and  for 
the  shambles,  are  brought  from  Terra  Firma  to  Trinidad  ;  and  through  the 
same  channel,  all  the  contraband  articles  consumed  in  this  province  can 
ascend  with  perfect  conteolence,  or  may  be  landed  at  several  points  with- 
out the  least  danger.     In  general,  the  cargoes  which  are  destmed  for  Bar- 
celona proceed  up  this  river :  they  are  thence  distributed  to  the  Caraccas 
and  other  neighbouring  provinces.     The  mouths  of  the  Oroonoko,  which 
cross  the'  gulf  of  Paria  from  south  and  north,  open  to  this  island  the  com- 
merce of  Guiana*  whither  the  surplus  goes  by  the  river  Apure  to  Barqui- 
semeto,  Trnxillo,  Varinas,  Merida,  &c. ' 


CHAP.  II.— SPANISH  WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS. 

The  West  India  islands  colonixed  by  Spain  are  not  numerous.  Puerto 
Rho  and  Cuba^  in  the  northern  group,  and  Margaritta  and  some  others,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Caraccas,  compose  the  whole  of  the  islands  in  the  West 
Indian  seas.  Of  these,  Puerto  Rico  and  Cuba  are  the  most  important; 
Cuba  being  die  largest  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  fertile  islands  belonging 

A*  J?*!""'"*"*®'*^""^***"*^  the  gulf  of  Ptria,  from  the  ooaata  of  Brazil  and 
And^iuda  mtut  bring  down  a  vast  Quantity  of  light  earthy  parUclei  from  tho 
moutba  of  the  nomcroua  large  rivers  which  traverse  thoee  parts  of  the  continent* 
but  these  currents  being  repeUed   by  the  sides  of  adjacent  mountains,  eddies  and 

H^TS^^jSf J*  "^V^A  "^^^  i'**^  ?**,'  *"?  ''PP?*  ^"i*^  Miother.  and  then- 
fore  earthy  particles  wiU  subside  and  form  banks  of  mud.  and  by  the  accession  of 

fresh  accmnuUtions  form  dry  land,  and  thus  such  a  tract  of  country  as  Trinidad  mav 

have  been  formed,     rheee  causes  are,  in  fiust,  stiU  operating,  for  the  island  is  dailr 

mcrBMlng  on  the  leeward  side,  as  is  visible  in  the  mud  beds  which  extend  a  rreS 

way  into  the  gulf,  and  are  there  constantly  augmented.     But  from  the  armt  inAux 

from  the  ocewi  at  the  south  end  of  the  island,  and  its  egress  to  the  AllanCic  asaia 

thm^h  the  Bmm,  a  channel  must  ever  exist  between  the  continent  and  TriiUdadT 


A^tith  of  cBptBin-g^^^rBl  of  d^^,^^  ^^  tte  nioet  impoitant  of  SBj  of 
^  CuU  BBd  f^JZrS^  of  SpBoish  Ameriai ;  the  captainigenend  of 
tho  ea/n'^^^^i/u^eiMlaDd  of  Mtrganta,  and  the  others  on  the  coast  of 

i^ig  P^^J^jg^i  The  island  of  Puerto  Rico  is  situated  in  the  Caribbean 
^'betvre0B  the  island  of  Hayti,  or  St  Domingo,  and  the  Virgin  islands. 
iToccapies  a  «p«»  between  65"  SC  and  67'  46'  of  W.  long.,  and  between 
IS'  and  IB'  S^"  of  N.  lat. ;  its  length  being  I2tf  miles,  by  40  in  breadth. 
Colnmbns  discovered  this  island  daring  his  second  voyage,  in  the  year 
J  493.  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  colonized  Puerto  Rico,  in  15(09,  when  be 
subjugated  the  country :  the  native  Indians  were  at  that  time  very  numer- 
ous, but  have  since  disappeared.  Puerto  Rico  is  an  important  island ;  its 
productions  are  very  valuable  in  European  commerce,  and  the  climate  is 
more  healthy  and  temperate  than  that  of  the  other  islands  of  the  Caribbean 
seas.  The  mountains  are  not  of  any  very  great  altitude,  but  form  a  beauti- 
ful feature  of  the  landscape, — their  gently  undulating  surfaces  contrastmg 
finely  with  the  picturesque  and  well-watered  valleys.  The  rivers  are  of  no 
great  size,  but  agreeably  diversify  the  picture ;  and  being  very  numerous, 
are  exceedingly  useful  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  The  interior,  and 
part  of  the  sea-shore  to  the  north,  is  still  covered  with  the  original  forests, 
in  which  roam  large  wild  dogs ;  these  dogs  are  the  remains  of  a  race 
brought  from  Spain  by  the  first  con<juerors  of  the  island,  to  assist  in  hunt- 
ing down  the  natives,  who  fled  for  protection  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  inte- 
rior. These  forests  also  abound  with  parrots,  pigeons,  and  other  birds  pecu- 
liar to  the  West  India  islands,  as  well  as  wi^  land-crabs,  which  are  as 
numerous  here  as  in  any  of  the  Caribbean  isles,  and  on  whose  flesh  the 
wild  dogs  are  supposed  to  subsist.'  Cattle  of  superior  qualities,  originally 
brought  from  the  mother-country,  are  fed  in  this  island  ;  poultry  are  also 
very  cheap  and  plentiful,  and  the  rivers  and  sea  supply  the  inhabitants  with 
every  variety  of  fish.  The  southern  coast  is  the  most  healthy  as  well  as 
the  most  fertile ;  producing  for  the  commerce  of  the  inhabitants,  sugar, 
coffee,  cassia,  flax,  cotton,  ginger,  and  the  odoriferous  gums  used  in  such 
great  quantities  in  Roman  Catholic  countries ;  these,  with  hides  and  tro- 
pical fruits,  compose  the  chief  articles  of  their  trade  with  Europe,  &c* 
They  have  here  a  fine  breed  of  mules,  which  are  sought  after,  from  the 
British  islands  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  northern  side,  which  is  com- 
paratively sterile,  is  supposed  to  contain,  in  the  higher  lands,  some  gold 
and  silver  mines  ;  but  of  the  existence  or  value  of  these  nothing  certain  is, 
ascertained.  With  all  these  bounties,  so  lavishly  bestowed  by  the  hand  of 
Nature,  Puerto  is  subjected  occasionally  to  a  dreadful  calamity.  In  the 
year  1742,  a  terrible  tornado  overturned  the  labour  of  years,  and  destroyed 
the  plantations,  which  did  not  recover  the  shock  they  received  for  many 
years  afterwards ;  these  hurricanes  occasionally  visit  the  island  at  present, 

9  The  natural  history  of  these  crabs  is  highly  sinffuUr.  At  oertain  seasons  of  the  yesr* 
these  singular  animals,  which  greatly  resemble  the  sea-crabs  in  shape  and  manner  of 
moving,  leave  the  mounUUns  in  which  they  have  formed  their  burrows,  and  move  In 
immense  cavalcades  down  to  the  sea-coast,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  young  in 
the  waters.  At  this  period  nothing  arrests  their  progress  ;  they  move  oontinoaUv  in 
the  same  line ;  if  they  meet  with  a  wall,  they  clhnb  up  one  side,  and  down  the  otner, 
and  the  clattering  noise  produced  by  their  claws  is  surprising.  After  depoaiting  their 
young,  they  return  to  their  haunts  in  the  same  order,  and  are  foUowsd  by  the  young 
crabs  as  soon  as  they  attain  sufficient  strength  to  perform  the  journey. 
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but  none  of  so  calsniitoiis  a  nature  has  been  ejperieaeed  since  that  period. 
The  total  population  of  the  island  is  calcnlaled  at  130,000,  of  whom 
25,000  are  slaves*  The  capital,  and  residence  of  the  governor,  is  situated 
on  a  peninsula  on  the  northern  shpre.  It  was  founded  in  1514,  and 
named  Puerto  Rico ;  from  whence  the  whole  island  has  received  its  appel- 
lation ;  having  been  called  Borriquen  by  the  natives  when  first  discovered. 
This  town  is  also  called  St  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico;  and  is  situated  in  18° 
29"  N.  kt.,  and  66*  W.  long. ;  a  fort»  called  St  Antonio's,  protects  it  on  the  S. 
W. ;  and  it  has  also  a  citadel  and  other  fortifications,  with  a  very  good  bar- 
boar.  The  amount  of  its  population  is  not  eimctly  known ;  Morse  esti- 
mates it  at  30,000 ;  but  it  probably  does  not  amount  to  the  half  of  that 
number.  This  city  has  often  been  attacked ;  in  1594,  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  but  without  success ;  in  1597,  by  the  Duke  of  CumberUnd,  (who 
took  and  plundered  it  and  the  island ;)  and  again  by  the  British  in  1797, 
who  were,  however,  as  unsuccessful  as  Sir  Francis  Drake.  The  planta- 
tions and  small  towns  of  the  island  are  very  numerous,  but  mostly  too  in- 
significant for  notice.  Puerto  Rico  drew  from  Mexico,  for  the  expenses  of  its 
administration,  the  sum  of  377,000  piastres  annually.  Its  defence  consists 
chiefly  in  the  country  militia.   It  has  hitherto  adhered  to  the  royal  cause. 

II.  CuhaJ^   Cuba,  the  largest  as  well  as  the  most  important  of  the  islands 
in  the  West  Indian  seas,  is  situated  to  the  south  of  Florida,  between  the 
northernmost  part  of  Yucatan,  and  the  westernmost  point  of  the  island  of 
Hayti.     The  westernmost  part  of  Cuba  nearly  shuts  in,  with  the  northern 
shore  of  Yucatan  and  the  western  coast  of  East  Florida,  that  immense  basin 
known  by  the  name  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico.    It  is  thought  that  Cape  Ca- 
toche,  in  Yucatan  and  the  most  western  headland  of  Cuba,  must  have 
been  formerly  united  by  an  isthmus,  which  has  been  gradually  worn  away 
by  the  pressure  and  action  of  the  waters  of  the  Caribbean  sea.     Should 
this  have  actually  been  the  case,  t||e  Mexican  gulf  must  have  been  very 
shallow,  as  we  find  that  the  passage  of  the  waters  of  the  South  Atlantic, 
impelled  by  the  trade-winds  through  the  strait  formed  by  Cuba  and  Yuca- 
tan is,  although  it  has  considerable  breadth,  so  very  forcible  as  to  send  a 
vast  stream,  or  current,  with  great  impetuosity  round  the  gulf  and  through 
the  straits  of  Florida,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  to  the 
northern  shores  of  Europe.     This  stream  is  distinguishable  in  the  North 
Atlantic  by  its  superior  heat  to  the  rest  of  the  waters  of  that  ocean ;  and 
by  a  body  of  sea-weed  which  constantly  accompanies  it.     The  extent  of 
Cuba  is  from  73*  50'  to  85^  SO'  W.  long,  from  E.  to  W.     Its  form  is  so 
curved  that  it  lies,  although  narrow,  between  23°  20^  and  19"*  ^^O'  N.  lat. ; 
it  is  about  700  miles  long,  but  not  more  than  70  in  medial  breadth.     Its 
position  gives  it  the  command  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  by  the  straits  of  Yu- 
catan and  Florida,  as  well  as  the  navigation  of  the  windward  passage  and 
channel  of  Bahamas.     The  fine  harbour  of  the  Havannah,  and  some  other 
smaller  ports,  rendered  this  island,  with  these  advantages,  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  West  India  islands;  particularly  to  Spam,  possessing  as  she 
did  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  gulf.   The  Spanish  government  have  accord- 
ingly spared  no  expense  in  fortifying  the  Havannah,  on  which  they  seem  to 
ha^e  placed  their  chief  dependence  for  the  security  of  their  ultramarine 
colonies. 

The  climate  of  Cuba  is  better  than  that  of  any  other  island  in  the  West 
Indian  seas,  excepting  Puerto  Rico ;  it  is  mild  and  temperate, — there  is  no 
wintsr,— and  the  summer-heat  is  moderated  by  the  rains  and  sea-breeses,  the 
periodical  reins  lasting  during  the  months  of  July  and  August.     The  fer- 
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L.k  <je**'2! 'jSTin^^c,  Migao  tobacco,  the  flavour  of 
t0r^^  ^  '^•■r  o^^  V^  ^^  ^«  ^^^^^*  known  in  com- 
af^  mM^l^i^^j^^^^juiaj,,  gnd  sold  to  an  enormous  amount  in 
irA^c*  ?  "S^^f^^  ^  produce  of  tropical  climated,  conatitate 
i»«^  ^  i^^5*^^'  O^ee,  though  cultiyated,  is  so  little  attended 
di?»5k^y'<**?;  jftat  ''***®  "  grown  fiir  exportation.    Honey  is  one  of 
"^ifS^^S^^^  e^ort  trade,  and,  together  with  wax,  is  annually 
gr^      greit  amount-     Cattle,  orii^inaliy  from  Europe,  have  multi- 
J^*^  ^J  %  Cuba,  that  they  hare  become  wild,  and  frequent  in  im- 
pBfid  90  "'°  ^e  forests  and  savannahs  or  nanhy  plains ;  they  are  hunted 
""^^^ike  o^  *«"'  ^^^^  *"^  tallow,  which  are  exported  to  a  great 
^     L    Tfte  forests  also  abound  in  swine,  which  have  multiplied  in  a 
f^  tntaner ;  and  the  inhabitants  possess  large  stocks  of  mules,  horses, 
*     bLck  cattloi  and  sheep,  all  of  which  thrive  very  much.     The  woods 
^tsi  chiefly  of  timber  of  valuable  qualifies ;  the  red  cedar,  oaks,  fire, 
P^mn,  mahogany,  riiony,  UgnufMjUm ;  and  woods  producing  pms,  aro- 
^tic  and  medicinal.     The  rirera  and  coasts  abound  with  fish,  and  fine 
turtles  frequent  the  shallows.     The  birds  6f  Cuba  are  prindpally  the  par- 
rot, the  paroquet,  American  partridge^  turtle  dove,  and  great  variety  of 
gquatic  birds.     In  this  island  there  are  supposed  to  exbt  veins  of  gold  and 
silver,  because  the  inhabitants  procure  A  small  quantity  of  those  metals  in 
the  sands  of  the  rivers  which  descend  from  the  mountains.     The  great 
metallic  production  of  Cuba  is  copper,  of  which  some  valuable  mbes  ex« 
iBt  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  with  which  a  trade  is  earned  on  among 
the  West  Indian  islands  and  the  ports- on  the  southern  content. 

Only  about  one  hundredth  part  of  the  island  of  Cuba  is  supposed  to  be 
under  a  state  of  cultivation.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  Earopeans  and 
their  descendants,  and  negroes  ;  the  amount  of  the  former,  in  1820,  i>eing 
373,071,  and  of  the  latter  199,Ji92,  making  a  total  of  572,363  inhabitants, 
which  later  retnms  have  carried  to  631,000.  A  chain  of  mountains  runs 
the  whole  length  of  Cuba,  from  E.  to  W.,  following  the  curvature  of  the 
country.  This  chain  divides  the  island  naturally  into  two  parts  :  though 
these  mountains  do  not  acquire  any  very  considerable  elevation,  they  give 
rise  to  numerous  rivers,  which  flow  into  the  ocean  on  each  nde  ;  and  some- 
times, daring  the  rainy  season,  inundate  the  low  lands.  Cuba,  as  well  as 
nil  the  other  islands  of  these  seas,  is  exposed  occasionally  to  the  deFastating 
effects  of  hurricanes ;  but  on  the  whole  it  is  more  free  from  them,  as  well 
as  from  disease,  than  any  of  the  others,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
healthiest,  the  most  fertile,  and  the  most  secure  of  the  West  India  islands. 
The  governor  of  Cuba  has  a  very  arduous  and  extensive  jurisdiction, 
during  war  particularly ;  he  has  accordingly  in  the  island  14  subordinate 
governors,  who  preside  over  as  many  districts  into  which  Cuba  is  divided. 
An  intendant  superintends  the  finances  and  commerce  of  the  island,  and  is 
subordinate  only  to  the  captain-general.  The  religious  affairs  of  Cuba  are 
superintended  by  a  bishop,  who  resides  at  Havannah,  and  whose  income  is 
considerable.  The  revenues  of  the  island  are  said  to  amount  to  more  than 
2,000,000  of  piastres  per  annum;  but  the  expenses  of  administFation 
were  so  great,  that  it  received  from  Mexico  1,820,000  piastres  daring  the 
same  period.  The  military  force  of  Cuba  consists  chiefly  in  militia,  the 
amount  of  which  is  stated  to  exceed  ^,000.  Cuba,  like  Puerto  Rico,  has 
hitherto  adhered  to  the  royal  cause. 

The  capital  of  this  island  is  Hapnnnah^  founded  by  Velasquez,  in  23" 
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la'  N.  lat*,  and  82*14/  W.  long,  on  the  north  coast,  opposite  to  the  Floridas. 
The  harboar  is  very  fine,  and  capable  of  containing  the  largest  fleet  in  safe- 
ty, both  it  and  the  town  have  been  fortified  as  strongly  as  possible.  The  only 
fault  in  this  excellent  harboar  is,  that  the  entrance  is  very  narrow  and  dif- 
ficult ;  so  much  so,  that  daring  war,  vessels  have  been  taken  going  in,  on 
account  of  only  one  being  able  to  pass  at  a  time, — ^the  rearmost  vessels 
have  (iallen  into  the  hands  of  the  pnrsoing  ships.     This  channel  is,  how- 
ever, so  strongly  fortified  daring  its  whole  length,  that  it  would  be  hazard- 
ous in  the  extreme  for  an  enemy's  fleet  to  enter.     The  entrance  has  a  fort 
on  each  side ;  that  on  the  east,  called  Moro  Ccutle^  stands  on  a  high  rock, 
and  is  a  triangular  work,  mounted  with  40  pieces  of  heavy  cannon,  having 
a  battery  nearly  level  with  the  water  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  :  that  on  the 
west  is  called  Pun/a,  and  communicates  with  the  city.     This  is  a  square 
fort,  strongly  built,  and  well  supplied  with  artillery.   The  city  is  surround- 
ed with  works,  mounted  with  numerous  heavy  guns  ;  a  square  citadel  is 
also  erected  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  called  El  Fuerte ;  this  work  also 
has  heavy  cannon,  and  it  is  on  this  the  Spanish  government  place  their 
chief  dependence.   But  the  fortifications  are  said  to  be  commanded  by  hills 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.    The  importance  of  this  city  and  harbour 
has  caused  it  to  be  repeatedly  attacked ;  it  was  taken  in  1536,  by  a  French 
pirate,  but  ransomed  for  700  dollars;  it  was  again  taken  by  the  British, 
and  by  the  French,  and  by  the  Buccaneers ;  but  the  most  memorable  at- 
tack was  that  executed  by  the  British  in  1762,  when  admiral  Sir  George 
Pococke  and  Lord  Albemarle  conducted  a  fleet  and  troops  to  the  Havan- 
nah,  and  after  a  determined  resistance  of  two  months  and  eight  days,  on 
the  Hth  of  August  obtained  possession  of  the  place.   The  victors  captured 
9  sail-of-the-line,  3  more  were  sunk  by  the  Spaniards,  2  on  the  stocks 
were  burnt,  and  a  great  many  merchant  vessels  loaded  with  valuable  car- 
goes completed  the  spoil.     The  merchandise  and  specie  found  in  the  place 
was  supposed  to  amount  to  £3,000,000  sterling.     This  city  was  restored 
to  Spain  at  the  peace  of  1763,  since  which  period  the  goverament  has  been 
constantly  employed  in  increasing  its  strength  and  resources.     The  trade 
of  this  port  is  computed  to  amount,  by  importations,  to  £2,200,000.   The 
exportations— chiefly  segars,  sugar,  honey,  wax,  and  coffee — amount  to 
£2,500,000.     The  number  of  vessels  which  entered  its  port  in  1826  was 
1,029,  of  which  720  were  American,  95  Spaxush,  91  English,  and  47 
French.     The  inhabitants  of  the  Havannab  amount — ^according  to  Hum- 
boldt—to  about  130,000,  of  whom  22,000  aie  slaves.     We  confess  that 
this  enumeration  appears  to  us  too  great;  but  cannot  take  it  upon  us  to 
correct  it.     The  other  principal  towns  of  Cuba  are  Si  Jago,  Puerto  del 
Principe,  Bayamo,  Trinidad^  BaUabano,  Santa  Cruz,  Baracoa^  and  Cadiz. 
St  Jago  was  formerly  the  capital  of  this  island,  and  is  situated  in  20"* 
N.  lat.  and  76**  W.  long.,  269  leagues  from  the  Havannab.     The  country 
about  St  Jago  is  mountainous ;  and  this  part  of  the  island  is  frequently 
visited  by  earthquakes,  which  are  generally  of  a  slight  nature.     The  har- 
bour of  St  Jago,  or  Cuba,  is  very  good,  and  extends  6  miles  inland ;  but 
the  entrance  to  it  is  similar  to  that  of  Havannab. 

Puerto  del  Principe^  or  Filla  del  Principe,  is  145  miles  N.W.  of  St 
Jago,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  fertility  of  the  country  around  it ;  large 
dro?es  of  cattle  are  fed  in  the  savannahs  for  the  sake  of  their  tallow  and 
hides. 

Bayamo,  or  St  Salvador,  is  situated  in  the  eastern  end  of  Cuba,  and  on 
the  little  river  Estero^  nearly  20  miles  from  the  ocean.     This  town  gives 
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Ut  mme  to  the  Bahama  vhmnndf  which  niii«  amongst  the  land  and  loir 
roeki  which  C^unbns  called  Jardin  de  la  Reyna,  or  *  Qaeen's  Garden.' 

Trinidad,  situated  on  a  bay  in  the  south  coast,  is  a  fine  sea-port,  bat  of 
Utde  conseqneace. 

JBaUabamo  is  nearly  opposite  the  Pinos  islands,  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
islaiid  of  Cttba,  near  a  very  large  bay,  50  miles  S.  W.  of  the  Harannah. 

Baracoa  is  a  sea-port  on  the  N.E.  shore  of  the  island,  with  an  excel- 
lent harbonr  for  vessels  of  small  tonnage,  about  17  leagaes  N.E.  of  St 
Jago. 

Sania  Cruz  is  a  large  town  on  the  N.  coast,  SO  miles  E.  of  the  Haran- 
nah,  and  115  N.W.  of  Cadiz. 

Cadh  is  situated  in  Cadiz  bay,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Cuba,  164  miles  E. 
of  Havannah,  and  about  10  miles  E.  of  Cadia  river. 

Round  the  island  of  Cuba  are  several  groupes  of  rocks,  and  one  large 
named  Pinof,  which  is  situated  near  the  S.E.  coast  of  Cuba,  and 
iepaiated  from  it  by  a  channel  16  leagues  long,  and  6  vnde ;  this  island 
has  several  good  and  secure  roads,  but  it  is  uninhabited,  except  by  a  few 
fishermen  who  occasionally  dwell  on  its  coasts.  The  only  animals  on  it 
are  goats,  but  it  abounds  in  pastures  and  large  trees.  Pinos  is  about  42 
miles  long,  and  34  broad,  in  2^  SS'  N.  lat.  and  82''  45'  W.  long. 

III.  Margarita.']  This  island,  which  is  about  30  leagues  in  circum- 
ference, under  the  regime  of  Spain,  formed  a  government  separate  from 
Aat  of  Cumana,  on  whose  shores  it  lies,  and  dependent  on  the  captain- 
general  of  Careocas.  It  lies  in  N.  lat.  10*  56',  and  in  64*  and  65*  W. 
long.  It  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498.  The  pearls  found  on  the 
coasts  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  isle  of  Cubagua  soon  rendered  it  fa- 
mous, and  the  fishery  was  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  vast  numbers  of 
Indians  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  undertaking.  The  possession  of  Mar- 
garita was  an  object  of  great  consequence  to  Spain,  as  it  is  separated  from 
iJie  continent  by  a  strait  only  8  leagues  vride,  and  to  windward  of  all  the 
best  ports  of  Careccas,  and  forms  the  dmnnel  through  which  all  vessels 
coming  from  Europe  or  windward,  to  Cumana,  Barcelona,  and  La  Guayra, 
must  pass,  though  it  is  not  navigable  in  its  whole  breadth ;  the  rocky 
island  Cochcy  between  it  and  the  continent,  leaving  only  a  narrow  pass  of 
two  leagues,  but  which  is  seldom  dangerous,  owing  to  the  general  calm- 
ness that  reigns  in  this  part  of  the  Caribbean  sea.  It  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Colombians^  who  succeeded,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  in 
driving  ^  royalist  forces  from  it.  In  this  island  there  are  only  three 
ports,  Pampater^  on  the  E.S.E.  ;  Pueblo  de  la  Mar^  a  league  to  lee- 
ward of  the  preceding,  and  Puebh  del  Norte,  on  the  N.  side.  The  popu- 
lation of  Margarita  has  been  estimated  at  14,000  persons,  consisting  of 
5,500  whites,  8,000  Guayqueria  Indians,  and  6,500  Castes. 


CHAP.  III.— HAYTI. 

Hatti,  or  St  Domingo,  lies  between  Puerto  Rico— ^om  which  it  is  se- 
parated only  by  a  narrow  channel — on  the  E.,  and  Jamaica  and  Cuba  on 
the  W.  The  channel  between  the  latter  island  and  Hayti  is  denominated 
by  seamen  the  windward  passage,  and  is  about  36  miles  wide.  It  extends 
from  17*  42'  to  19*  56'  N.  lat.,  and  from  67*  35'  to  74*  15'.  W.  long. 
There  are  a  variety  of  statements  with  respect  to  the  dimensions  of  this 
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iahmd :  Edwafdi  fixes  tbe  length  at  S90  miies;  Raintford  wyB  it  ia  mora 
than  450 ;  the  Abb6  Raynal  represents  it  aa  200  leagues  in  length ;  and 
jmodern  French  geographers  state  that  it  is  160  leagues  in  length  by  80 
in  arersge  breadth.     Several  small  islands  lie  nrand  St  Domingo>  the  prin-> 
cipal  of  which  are  AUarde^  Saoney  Beati^  and  Si  Catherine  on  the  S.  side, 
from  W.  to  £•;  Mone  and  Momque  on  the  S.E.  side ;  GuymeU  and  C<m^ 
e»ee  on  the  W.;  and  La,  Foriue  on  the  N.  side.    By  the  aboriginal  inhabit 
tanlSy  this  island  was  called  Hayiif  that  is,  *  the  high  or  mountainous  land,' 
and  under  this  reTived  name  it  has  become  famous  in  modem  history,  as  a 
'vaat  iskmd  occupied  by  men,  who,  suddenly  passing  from  the  condition  of 
«lftTe8  to  that  of  free  men,  estabUshed  their  political  power  with  their  per- 
sonal liberty.    **  A  people  of  unoifilised  men,  who  became  in  a  few  yean 
ciriltzed  and  eren  refined,  and  formed  a  dynasty  and  a  government  fof 
themselves,  presents  a  spectacle  at  once  novel  in  the  history  of  the  species^ 
«nd  attractive  firom  the  eztrM>rdinary  incongruities  which  it  appears  to  in* 
▼olve  and  to  reconcile.     The  proximity  of  this  scene  to  our  own  settle- 
xnents,  and  the  great  similarity  of  their  circumstances  to  those  in  which  so 
atrange  a  revolution  was  efiected,  adds  mightily  to  the  importance  of  the 
fiubjecL"     We  shall  therefore  offer  no  apology  for  the  introduction  here 
of  a  succinct  historical  sketch  of  this  event. 

History.'}  On  the  6th  of  December,  1492,  Christopher  Columbus 
landed  on  the  northern  coast  of  this  island,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Hispaniolaj  or  ^  Little  Spain.'  He  found  it  at  this  period  divided  into  5 
kingdoms,  governed  by  caciques,  and  living  in  a  state  of  mutual  amity  and 
interoouTBe.  The  natives  appeared  to  be  of  Caribbean  race ;  they  were 
simple  in  thmr  manners,  and  chiefly  supported  themselves  by  the  chase* 
Columbus  left  a  detachment  of  Spaniards  oa  the  island,  under  charge  of 
his  son.  These  colonists  founded  St  Nicholas ;  but  their  excesses  roused 
the  resentment  of  the  surrounding  natives,  who  rose  upon  them,  and  com- 
pletely destroyed  their  establishment.  The  Spaniards  thereupon  betook 
themselves  to  the  southern  coast,  where  they  founded  the  town  of  St 
Domingo^  which  afterwards  gave  its  name  to  the  whole  island,  the  subju- 
gation of  which  was  effected  by  the  Spaniards  in  1495.  About  the  mid- 
die  of  the  17tb  century,  a  number  of  buccaneers,  most  of  them  natives  of 
Normandy,  settled  themselves  in  Tortnga,  a  small  island  lying  to  the  N» 
of  St  Domingo.  From  this  place  they  made  constant  incursions  against 
ihe  Spanish  settlements  in  this  bland,  by  them  denominated  Hispaniola^ 
or  <  Little  Spain ;'  till  at  last,  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  that  part  of  the 
island  in  whioh  these  buccaneers  had  established  themselves  was  ceded  to 
tbe  French  king,  who  had  adcnowledged  them  as  his  subjects,  and  taken 
them  under  his  protection.  The  island  after  this  period  was  divided  into 
two  parts :  that  which  is  now  properly  and  strictly  called  Hayii,  and 
Hispamiolaf  the  former  comprehending  the  French  division,  and  the  latter 
what  belonged  to  the  Spanimrds.  The  ancient  divisional  line  which  sepa- 
rated these  two  parts  stretched  from  the  river  Pedematisi  on  the  S.  side, 
to  the  river  Massacre  on  the  N.  side,  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  M ance- 
nille.  Tbe  Spanish  part  was  reckoned  to  contain  about  90  leagues  in  its 
extreme  length  from  £•  to  W.,  and  about  60  leagues  in  its  greatest 
brsadtl^  having  a  muhe»  of  about  3,200  square  leagues.  The  Haytian 
or  French  division  extended  400  miles  in  length,  and  140  in  breadth,  and 
oontanied  1,600,000  acres  in  high  cultivation  before  the  commencement 
of  the  French  revolution  in  17S9.  . 
No  eveat  of  any  importance  occurred  in  the  history  of  this  island  after 
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the  cession  of  a  dimion  of  its  tenitoiy  to  France,  except  the  atteai|Ms 
made  upon  it  by  admiral  Penn,  in  1692, — a  dreadful  mortality,  occasioned 
by  the  measles  and  small-pox,  in  the  year  1666,  which  ia  still  remembered 
by  the  appellation  of  La  Tragedia  de  las  sasis,  or  '  the  tragedy  of  the 
sixes,' — and  a  revolt  of  the  blacks  in  1722.  When  the  French  revolution 
began  to  assume  its  wild  and  violent  character,  the  instant  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  in  their  West  India  islands  was  one  of  their  first  measures.  At 
the  same  time  the  white  slave-owners  were  adopting  with .  ardour  the  re- 
publican principles  of  the  revolutionists  as  far  as  regarded  their  own  alle«> 
glance  to  the  parent-state.  On  the  one  hand,  the  government,  embued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  regime,  sought  support  against  the  democra- 
sic  colonists  by  an  alliance  with  men  of  colour ;  on  the  other. the  colonists 
resisted  the  attempt  to  apply  the  new  maxim  to  people  of  colour ;  and 
amidst  all  the  excess  and  insubordination  which  resulted  from  the  con- 
flicting feelings  and  views  of  the  colonists  and  the  government,  the  slaves 
awoke  from  their  sleep  of  servitude,  and  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war  in- 
stantly ensued.  In  1791  the  slaves  rose  and  massacred  the  whites,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  the  French  division  was  rendered  desolate  and  barbaiw 
ous,  and  all  the  white  fiamilies  that  had  it  in  their  power  emigrated.  The 
British,  desirous  to  take  advantage  of  these  disturbances,  landed  a  body 
of  troops  in  1793 ;  but  after  the  loss  of  a  great  number  of  soldiers,  prin- 
cipally by  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  they  were  obliged  to  evacuate 
it.  In  1795  the  Spanish  government  ceded  their  part  of  the  island  to  the 
French.  When  the  insurrection  of  the  Negroes  first  broke  out,  in  1791, 
it  found  Touissatnt  Louverture  raised  by  his  master  to  the  rank  of  postil- 
lion. At  first  this  man  refused  to  join  them  until  the  insurrectionists,  hav- 
ing become  better  organized,  had  renounced  their  massacres  and  contented 
themselves  with  victory.  He  then  no  longer  hesitated  to  range  himself 
under  banners  which  from  that  moment  he  led  constantly  to  glorious 
combat,  but  never  to  devastation  or  to  carnage.  After  having  been  the 
liberator  of  his  country,  he  became  its  legislator.  His  constitution  of  the 
1st  of  July,  1801,  procured  many  years  of  happiness  and  prosperity  to 
his  country,  and  the  last  traces  of  devastation  had  begun  to  disappear,  when 
suddenly  the  armament  of  general  Leclerk  appeared  in  sight  of  the  An- 
tilles. This  expedition  was  in  the  highest  degree  disgraceful  and  disas- 
trous. By  an  act  of  the  greatest  duplicity,  Touusaint  indeed  was  removed 
out  of  the  way ;  but  the  French  troops,  after  being  repeatedly  defeated, 
and  losing  an  immense  number  of  men,  were  ultimately  compelled  to 
evacuate  the  island  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  force  which  with- 
drew into  the  city  of  St  Domingo.  The  blacks  now  formed  themselves 
into  a  regular  government,  and  their  chief,  Dessaltnes,  having  driven  the 
French  out  of  the  island,  assumed  the  supreme  authority  and  the  title  of 
emperor.  Dessalines  was  of  a  most  ferocious  disposition,  and  was  shot 
by  one  of  his  own  soldiers,  a  mulatto  youth  not  exceeding  15  years  of  age, 
on  the  17th  of  October,  1806. 

The  empire  of  Hayti — for  so  it  was  denominated — ^was  now  disputed 
by  many  chiefs.  The  most  celebrated  and  successful  of  these  were  Petion 
and  Christophe ;  the  former  of  whom,  under  the  name  of  president,  held 
possession  of  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  and  the  latter,  with  the  title 
of  king,  of  the  northern.  Christophe  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  the 
island  of  Grenada,  and  to  have  been  a  slave  in  St  Domingo  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  revolution  in  1791.  He  had  been  an  early  friend  and  fiiith- 
ful  adherent  of  Touissaint,  to  whom  he  displayed  some  similarity  of  char- 
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acter.     He  was  known  to  be  a  man  of  great  bravery  and  military  skill ; 
and  his  disposition  was  at  first  considered  as  humane  and  benevolent.    The 
regalations  adopted  by  Christophe  on  his  accession  to  the  government  dis- 
played great  good  sense,  and  a  mind  much  enlightened  on  subjects  of  ge- 
neral policy.    The  tranquillity  of  the  country  was  however  soon  disturbed, 
by  the  appearance  of  another  candidate  for  sovereign  power,  in  the  person 
of  Petion*     Petion  was  a  Mulatto  general,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  rank 
of  third  in  command ;  and,  at  the  death  of  Dessalines,  was  command- 
er-in-chief at  Port-au-Prince.     He  had    been  educated  in  the   military 
'B4»demy  at  Paris,  and  was  known  to  be  a  man  of  letters,  of  mild  dispo- 
sition, and  engaging  manners.     Each  chief  in  support  of  his  claims  had 
recoune  to  arms ;  and  the  struggle  between  them  soon  became  very  fierce. 
On  the  1st  of  January,  1 807,  a  battle  was  fought  between  the  two  parties, 
iv^hen  Petion  was  defeated,  and  pursued  by  Christophe  to  the  gates  of  Port- 
au-Prince.     In  hopes  of  completing  his  triumph  over  his  rival,  Christophe 
laid  siege  to  that  city ;  but  the  necessity  of  his  presence  in  order  to  the 
establishment  of  his  authority  in  other  parts,  generally  favourable  to  him, 
but  not  without  partial  dissatisfaction  to  his  cause,  induced  him  to  raise 
the  siege  and  retire  towards  Cape  Francois.     He  found  no  difficulty  in 
establishing  his  sway  over  the  northern  dLstiicts  of  the  island.     A  council 
was  speedily  convened  at  Cape  Francois,  composed  of  the  generals  and 
principal  citizens,  who  formed  a  new  constitution  for  the  future  govern- 
ment, which  was  published  on  the  17th  of  February,  1807.     This  consti- 
tution declared,  that  every  person  residing  on  the  territory  of  Hayti  was 
free  in  the  fullest,  sense ;  and  that  slavery  was  for  ever  abolished  within  its 
limits.     The  government  was  vested  in  a  chief  magbtrate,  who  was  to 
take  the  title  and  quality  of  president  and  generalissimo  of  the  forces  both 
by  sea  and  land.     This  office  was  for  life ;  but  the  president  had  a  right 
to  choose  his  successor. from  among  his  generals  only.  The  council  of  state 
was  composed  of  9  members,  of  whom  two-thirds  were  to  be  generals. 
This  council  was  a  deliberative  body ;  but  as  the  appointment  of  the  mem- 
ben  was  confided  to  the  president,  the  government,  though  approaching 
nearly  to  an  oligarchy,  had  the  strongest  features  of  a  monarchical  prepon- 
derance without  the  name  of  royalty.     The  Roman  Catholic  religion  was 
declared  to  be  that  of  the  state ;  but  the  exercise  of  every  other  was  to  be 
tolerated.  Schools  were  to  be  established  in  eacli  district,  and  every  Hay- 
tian,  from  16  years  of  age  to  50,  was  liable  to  military  service.     It  was 
carefully  announced  as  a  fundamental  part  of  the  act  of  state,  that  the 
government  would  give  no  disturbance  to  the  colonies  of  other  nations ; 
and  that  the  Haytians  would  make  no  conquests  out  of  their  own  island. 
3ut  the  struggle  for  sovereignty  still  continued,  and  a  sanguinary  war  was 
carried  on  between  the  rival  chiefs  for  several  years.     The  chief  seat  of 
contest  was  the  mole  of  St  Nicholas,  where  numerous  exploits  of  personal 
bravery  were  achieved  on  both,  sides.     At  length  this  place,  which  was 
occupied  by  a  part  of  Potion's  army,  was  formally  invested  by  Christophe 
in  person,. and  after  20. days  of  regular  siege,  the  garrison  surrendered  at 
discretion,  and  were  united  to  the  army  of  the  conqueror.  After  this  event, 
which  took  place  in  October,  1810,  the  principal  part  of  the .  besieging 
army  were  allowed  to  go  to  their  homes,  and  their  chief  himself  returned 
to  Cape  Francois.     Christophe  had  taken  advantage  of  the  state  of  anar- 
chy which  prevuled  in  Spain,  to  endeavour  to  effect  a  good  understand- 
ing with  the  Spanish  inhabitants  of  Hayti,  who  manifested  a  correspond- 
ing dispoaitioni  and  amicable  and  commercial  relations  were  accordingly 
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established  between  them.  In  Noyember,  1809,  the  town  and  port  of 
Samana,  and  a  nnmber  of  vessels  in  the  harboor,  were  taken  by  a  smsll 
BritiBh  squadron;  the  French  troops  were  made  prisoners,  iJie  yesaels 
were  seized  as  prizes,  and  the  place  was  delivered  up  to  the  Spaniarvls. 
In  July,  1810,  a  British  force,  under  the  command  of  general  Carmichael, 
sailed  from  Jamaica,  to  oo-operate  in  the  redaction  of  the  city  of  St  Do- 
mingo, the  last  post  which  the  French  retained  in  llie  island.  The  gorer- 
nor,  Barquier,  having  capitulated,  the  officers  were  sent  to  France  on  tfaeir 
parole,  and  the  private  soldiers  became  prisoners  of  war.  Thus  the  Spaiii'- 
lards  regained  possession  of  their  capital,  after  it  had  been  in  the  hands  fs^ 
the  French  about  8  years. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1811,  Christophe  exchanged  the  title  of  pre* 
sident  for  that  of  king.  This  alteration  was  made  under  the  authority  of 
the  council  of  state,  assembled  at  Cape  Francois,  "  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
vising the  constitution  of  February,  1807,  and  deliberating  upon  the  alter- 
ations which  it  required.''  They  professed  to  have  considmd  it,  at  the 
period  of  its  formation,  as  very  imperfect,  though  adapted  to  the  existing 
exigencies ;  and  declared  the  fit  time  to  be  now  come  for  retouching  and 
perfecting  their  work,  amending  their  code  of  laws,  and  fixing  permanently 
the  mode  of  government  adapted  to  their  country.  They  declared  their 
opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  the  people  at  lai|;e,  to  be,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  establish  an  hereditary  monarchy ;  the  government  of  one  indivi* 
dual,  being  the  least  subject  to  troubles  and  reverses,  and  uniting  in  the 
highest  degree  the  power  of  maintaining  their  laws,  protecting  their  rights, 
and  defending  their  liberty  at  home,  and  of  making  them  respected  abroad, 
that  the  title  of  governor-general,  conferred  upon  Touissaint,  was  not  suit- 
lible  to  the  dignity  of  the  supreme  magistrate  of  a  country ;  that  the  title 
of  emperor  given  to  Dessalines  was  inappropriate,  except  to  one  who  pos- 
sessed authority  over  various  states  and  territories ;  that  the  title  of  presi* 
dent  hardly  conveyed  the  idea  of  supreme  power;  and  that  no  title  was 
so  proper  as  that  of  king.  They  further  declared  the  establishment  of 
royalty,  in  the  person  and  family  of  the  chief  who  had  governed  them  for 
several  years  with  so  much  credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  people, 
to  be  an  act  of  necessary  duty  and  national  gratitude.  With  die  establish* 
ment  of  a  throne,  they  decreed  the  foundation  of  a  rank  of  hereditary 
nobility,  into  which  were  to  be  admitted  all  such  persons  as  had  rendered 
important  services  to  the  country,  either  in  the  magistracy  or  the  army, 
or  in  the  departments  of  literature  or  science.  On  this  basis  the  council 
of  state  framed  a  constitutional  act  establishing  the  regal  dignity  in  the 
person  and  family  of  Christophe,  appointed  the  various  officm  of  state, 
and  made  such  other  additions  to  tii^  constitution  of  1807,  as  the  altera- 
tion in  the  form  of  government  was  thought  to  require.  This  aet  was  soon 
aftes  publicly  promulgated,  and  appears  to  have  been  received  by  the  peo- 
ple at  the  time  with  general  satisfaction.  Immediately  after  tlie  act  of  lSo% 
council  of  state,  Christophe  assumed  the  title  of  king  Henry,  and  sur- 
rounded himself  with  all  the  usual  appendages  of  royalty.  On  Sabbath, 
the  2d  of  June,  1811,  he  and  his  wife  were  crowned  with  great  pomp  in 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  at  Cape  Francois,  now  ealled  Cape  Henry.  After 
the  ceremony  of  consecration,  the  king  and  queen,  and  some  of  the  great 
officers  of  state,  received  the  sacrament  from  the  hands  of  the  arehbishop, 
and  the  day  was  closed  with  an  entertainment  of  nnco»mon  splendour. 

The  various  institutions  of  this  new  kingdom  were  -copied  from  the  mo- 
narchies of  Europe,  and  padknlarly  from  £Vinee ;  they  had  their  princes 
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of  the  bloody  their  dukes  and  counts,  barons  and  cberalters ;  their  gnuid 
marshal,  grand  almoner,  and  master  of  ceremonies ;  their  loTee-de^,  and 
drawing-rooms ;  their  royal  birfh-days,  coronation-day,  and  other  national 
festiyities;  their  royal  palaces,  chamberlains,  pages,  and  body-gnards; 
their  royal  and  military  order  of  St  Henry ;  thdr  chancery,  and  other 
courts ;  their  notaries,  si^citon,  barristers,  and  judges ;  their  intettdaats, 
aurveyors,  and  directors  of  different  departments ;  their  royal  academy  and 
theatre  royal :  and  some  of  their  arrangements  were  announced  to  the 
world,  in  a  style  which  exhibited  a  mixture  of  oriental  inflation  and  French 
gasconade.  But  all  this  need  excite  no  surprise,  when  it  is  reooembered 
from  what  a  condition  the  people  had  emerged,  what  complete  success  had 
crowned  their  struggle  for  independence,  and  the  example  afforded  them, 
in  the  proceedings  and  language  of  the  imperial  cabinet  of  Paris.  Be* 
Bides,  no  impartial  obsenrer  could  withhold  his  admiration  from  the  high 
state  of  order  and  civilization  which  pre?ailed  in  the  dominions  of  Chris- 
tophe* 

In  the  long  and  sanguinary  war  which  had  been  carried  om  between  the 
rival  chiefs,  the  preponderance  of  success  was  rather  in  favour  of  Chris* 
tophe  ;  but  their  forces  proved  to  be  on  the  whole  so  nearly  balanced,  as 
to  preclude  all  expectation  that  in  any  short  time  the  one  would  be  able 
to  subdue  the  other.  Neither  could  it  escape  the  observation  of  mther 
party,  that  continued  hostilities  would  eventually  enfeeble  both,  so  as  to 
render  them  an  easy  prey  to  their  former  oppressors.  In  consequence, 
probably,  of  this  view  of  the  matter  being  entertained  by  both  parties, 
hostilities  were  at  length  suspended  as  if  by  mutual  consent*  No  battie 
was  fought,  nor  any  hostile  movement  made,  for  more  than  6  years ;  so 
that,  though  there  was  no  treaty  of  peace,  or  formal  armistice  ooaclnded, 
yet  perfect  tranquillity  prevailed  through<Hit  the  island.  Both  Christopha 
and  Petion  appear  to  have  applied  themselves  with  great  assiduity  to  the 
encouragement  of  industry  and  good  morals,  and  the  diffusion  pf  know* 
ledge  in  their  respective  territories ;  and  likewise  to  the  preparation  of 
adequate  means  of  defence,  against  any  attempts  that  should  be  made  on 
their  liberty  and  independence.  The  organization  of  the  districts,  under 
the  government  of  Petion,  though  diffisrently  and  more  modestly  can^ 
structed,  was  not  less  complete.  No  tities  of  nobility  were  adopted  by 
him  ;  but  there  were  the  same  gradations  of  military  rank,  the  same  distri-> 
bution  of  administrative  offices,  the  same  care  in  keeping  up  and  diactplin- 
ing  a  military  force,  and  the  same  solicitude  on  the  grand  subject  of  pub- 
lic instruction. 

The  full  occupation  which  Bonaparte  found  for  his  armies  in  Europe, 
and  the  exclusion  of  his  squadrons  from  the  sea  by  the  naval  power  of 
Britain,  preserved  the  idand  of  St  Donungo  from  any  Inrther  annoyance 
on  the  part  of  France.  But  no  sooner  had  Booapaite  ceased  to  aeiga, 
and  Louis  XVIII.  ascended  the  throne  of  his  Others,  than  the  ex-eolonists 
renewed  their  attempts  for  the  recovery  of  their  lost  possessions.  With 
this  view,  they  presented  «  petition  1»  the  dbanber  of  deputies,  calliag  ks 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  island.  The  petilion  was  raferved  to  a  €om«> 
mittee ;  and  the  chairman,  Desfoumeanx,  who  had  formeriy  eerved  in  the 
colony,  reported  the  result  of  their  deliberstions.  He  began  wilih  an  es» 
aggerated  statement  of  the  commercial  advantagea  udiich  had  aeeraed  to 
France  from  the  possession  of  St  Domiago.  He  nex!t  piooeedod  to  ex« 
amine  the  roeann  of  re-establishing  the  colony ;  and  asserted  that,  from 
his  own  knowledge  of  both  Christophe  and  Petk>a,  he  fully  believed  they 
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woold  be  eager  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  king,  in  which  ease 
it  was  proposed,  that  his  majesty  should  be  entreated  to  grant  to  them, 
and  to  yarions  other  black  chiefs  named  in  the  report,  all  the  marks  of 
honour,  and  all  the  pecuniary  advantages  befitting  their  situation,  and  that 
of  the  colony ;  but  as  this  hope  might  by  possibility  be  disappointed,  his 
majesty  was  advised  to  send  a  sufficient  number  of  land  and  sea-forces  to 
occupy  the  colony.  The  re-possession  and  re-cultivation  of  this  island 
appear  to  have  been  fieivourite  objects  with  a  considerable  number  of  the 
leading  men  of  France ;  and^  in  the  hope  of  effecting  them,  the  French 
cabinet,  though  placed  in  circumstances  which  prevented  the  total  rejection 
of  the  proposal  of  Great  Britain  for  an  abandonment  of  the  African  slave 
trade,  yet  refused  an  immediate  relinquishment  of  that  abominable  traf- 
fic, and  stipulated  for  its  contin nance  for  ^ve  years,  promising  by  treaty 
its  definitive  cessation  at  the  end  of  that  period.  Five  years,  they 
thought,  would  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  plantations  of  St  Domingo 
with  as  many  cargoes  of  slaves  as  should  be  wanted,  in  addition  to 
the  myriads  of  negroes  and  mulattoes  who  were  again  to  be  brought 
under  the  yoke. 

As  soon  as  the  designs  of  the  French  government  were  known  in  St 
Domingo,  there  was  published  in  the  royal  gazette  of  Hayti,  an  address 
to  the  people,  explaining  to  them,  the  new  political  relations  in  which 
they  were  placed,  by  the  peace  between  France  and  the  other  powers  of 
Europe.  After  expressing  the  joy,  which  they  could  not  but  feel  at  the 
downfall  of  the  man,  who  had  endeavoured  to  exterminate  them,  or  to  sub- 
ject them  again  to  the  yoke  of  bondage,  and  with  whom  they  had  deter- 
mined never  to  enter  into  any  amicable  engagements,  this  document  inti- 
mated that  there  existed  not  the  same  reasons  for  rejecting  peaceful  over- 
tures from  the  new  monarch  of  France,  but  that  in  the  event  of  his  mani- 
festing a  friendly  disposition,  it  would  be  advisable  to  form  with  him  a 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  compatible  with  the  honour,  liberty,  and 
security  of  Hayti.  It  proceeded  to  call  upon  the  Haytians,  to  make  every 
exertion  in  defence  of  their  liberty,  against  any  who  should  attempt  to  en- 
slave them ;  and  in  the  most  energetic  language,  bade  defiance  to  their 
foes.  This  address  appeared  on  the  15th  of  August ;  and  on  the  18th  of 
September,  was  published  a  manifesto  of  king  Henry,  giving  a  detailed 
narrative  of  the  events  which  had  produced  and  accompanied  the  indepen- 
dence of  Hayti,  justifying  before  the  tribunal  of  nations  the  legitimacy  of 
that  independence,  and  expressing  a  firm  resolution  to  maintain  it. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1814,  Malonet,  the  minister  of  the  colonies  to 
Louis,  sent  to  the  West  Indies  three  commissioners,  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  and  transmitting  to  the  French  government  information 
respecting  the  state  of  St  Domingo,  and  the  disposition  of  its  chiefs.  These 
commissioners  endeavoured,  by  the  most  artful  misrepresentations,  to  win 
over  and  intimidate  both  Petion  and  Christophe  to  their  purposes ;  and 
although  the  king  of  France  formally  and  officially  disclaimed  any  participa- 
tion in  their  proceedings,  and  declared  their  mission  to  have  been  directed 
to  the  single  point  of  procuring  information  to  guide  the  deliberations  of 
the  French  government,  yet  the  well  known  character  of  Malonet,  the 
minister  by  whom  the  commissioners  were  sent,  left  little  room  to  doubt 
that  the  conduct  of  the  agents  had  been  conformable  to  the  spirit  at  least 
of  the  secret  instructions  received  from  their  employers ;  and  the  subse- 
quent disclosure  of  those  instructions  established  this  fact  beyond  all  con- 
tradiction.    The  party  of  the  ex-colonists,  however,  was  so  powerful  at 
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the  conn  of  Loais,  that  preparations  were  actually  made^  aad  an  expedi- 
tion was  intended  to  sail  in  the  spring  of  1815,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  inhabitants  of  St  Domingo  to  their  former  servitude,  or  sweeping  them 
from  the  fsce  of  the  earth ;  but  the  return  of  Bonaparte  from  Elbe  defeated 
•these  projects.  Bonaparte  thought  it  politic  to  issue  an  edict  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave-trade,  and  soon  after  sent  overtures  to  St  Domingo 
which  had  for  their  object  to  bring  back  the  island  to  the  condition  of  a 
French  colony ;  but  his  propositions  were  immediately  rejected  with  dis- 
dain, and  during  the  short  period  that  passed  before  his  second  fall  he  was 
too  much  occupied  with  European  warfare  to  admit  of  his  annoying  the 
inhabitants  of  Hayti. 

As  soon  as  Louis  was  replaced  upon  his  throne,  the  ex-colonists  re- 
newed their  intrigues,  and  employed  subaltern  and  ex-official  agents  to 
make  further  overtures  to  the  Haytians,  with  the  same  insidious  purpose 
of  reducing  them  again  under  the  power  of  France.  In  July,  1816,  the 
king  of  France,  on  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  department 
of  the  marine  and  the  colonies,  issued  an  ordinance,  naming  and  appoint- 
ing several  commissioners  to  St  Domingo,  who  were  to  be  invested  with 
the  administration  of  all  the  affiurs  of  the  island,  both  civil  and  military. 
These  commissioners^-who  were  all  ex-colonists,  and  men  who  had  be- 
come particularly  obnoxious  to  the  negroes  and  people  of  colour — ^pro- 
ceeded towards  the  intended  scene  of  their  mission,  and  skulking  along  the 
coast  in  an  American  vessel,  sent  on  shore  letters  addressed  to  Monsieur 
le  General  Chrisiophe — a  superscription,  which  having  become  obsolete, 
and  being  deemed  injurious  and  insulting  to  the  existing  order  of  things  in 
Hayti,  caused  the  papers  to  be  instantly  returned  unopened.  They  then 
resorted  to  the  expedient  of  enclosing  their  communications  in  an  envelope, 
addressed  to  the  commandant  of  the  port  of  Gonaives.  These  papers  served 
only  to  excite  the  contempt  of  the  Haytians,  to  produce  fresh  abjurations 
of  all  connexion  with  France,  and  to  strengthen  their  resolutions  to  main- 
tain their  liberty  and  independence. 

In  1818  Petion  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  general  Boyer,  who  imme- 
diately renewed  the  war  with  Christophe,  or  king  Henry,  who,  notwith- 
standing of  some  good  qualities,  and  many  efforts  for  the  improvement  of 
his  people^  was  daily  losing  his  hold  upon  their  affections.  The  system 
pursued  by  Christophe  had  become  too  despotic  for  the  people ;  exceeding 
the  bounds  of  prudence,  his  ambition  had  no  limits,  and  his  tyranny  and 
oppression  became  at  last  so  insupportable,  that  neither  the  people  nor  his 
troops  could  any  longer  submit  to  his  power  and  caprice.  A  revolution 
ensued.  It  was  on  the  3d  of  October,  1820,  that  the  garrison  of  St 
Mark's  sent  their  submission  to  Boyer,  along  with  the  head  of  Jean  Glonde, 
king  Henry's  governor ;  the  garrison  of  the  city  of  Cape  Haytian,  headed 
by  general  Richard,  followed  their  example  on  the  6th.  On  the  8th  Chris- 
tophe seeing  his  affairs  desperate^  shot  himself;  his  family  fled  to  the 
fortress  of  Ferriere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape,  where  they  speedily 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  president,  with  all  the  treasures  of  the  ex-king. 
Boyer  entered  Cape  Haytian  on  the  24th,  with  an  army  of  20,000  men, 
and  general  Remain,  who  had  taken  post  on  the  mountains  of  Gros  Mome, 
immediately  submitted,  on  condition  of  being  admitted  with  his  army  citi- 
zens of  the  republic.  This  was  followed  by  an  address  to  the  people,  and 
to  the  army,  signed  by  all  the  generals  and  45  of  the  principal  inhabitants, 
declaring  tiiat  there  now  existed  only  one  government  and  one  constitution 
in  Hayti. 

VI.  2  T 
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J«iin  Pierre  Boyer,  tlie  pre^nt  chief  of  tbe  repnblic  of  Hafti,  is  a 
live  of  Poi-t-*att-Prince.     His  father  was  a  atdre-keeper  in  that  town ; 
mother  was  a  negress  of  the  Congo  cotintry.     Haviii|^  resided  in  Frmca 
some  time,  he,  with  many  other  persons  of  eolonr,  attached  bimeelf  to  the 
expedition  of  Le  Clerc,  and  accompanied  that  armament  for  the  sabjugm- 
tion  of  the  colony ;  hot  on  the  death  of  Le  Clerk  he  joined  PeUon,  who 
successively  appohited  him  to  be  bis  aid-de-camp,  private  secretory,  cfaief 
of  staff,  general  of  the  arrondissement  of  Port-au-prince,  and  finally  named 
him  his  successor  in  the  presidential  chair.   After  Boyer's  succession  to  the 
government,  a  iregotiation  with  France  was  entered  into  on  the  part  of 
Hayti,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  its  independence  by  a  formal  iecogiii«> 
tion.     An  ample  indemnity  was  demanded  by  the  former,  amounting  to 
about  £4,000,000,  and  this  was  in  a  train  for  adjustment ;  but  the  whole 
negotiation  was   suddenly   broke    off  upon  France  stipulating  to  rotaio 
the  Lordship  paramount  or  suzerainet6  over  Hayti.   Tbe  Hajrtians  rejected 
the  proposal  with  scorn,  and  declared  the  republic  free,  and  their  resolution 
-to  preserve  it  so  without  further  intercourse  with  France.     At  last,  in 
1825,  the  king  of  France  by  a  royal  ordonance,  acknowledged  the  full  and 
entire  independence  of  Hayti. 

Physical  Features,']  The  direction  of  tbe  hills  of  St  Domingo  is  simi- 
lar to  that  on  the  other  islands,  being  parallel  with  the  bearing  of  the 
island  ;  their  summits  form  a  regular  curve.  There  are  two  great  chains 
of  mountains  which  stretch  from  east  to  west,  and  from  these  numerous 
spurs  branch  out.  ^The  valleys  are  numerous,  and  in  general  extensive 
and  fertile.  The  valley  of  La  Vega  Real  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
in  the  island ;  its  length  is  computed  at  80  leagues,  and  its  average  breadth 
at  10.  To  the  east  of  the  city  of  St  Domingo  are  those  immense  plains 
which  are  called  Los  Llanos  ;  they  are  perfectly  level,  with  no  trees  upon 
them,  except  a  few  small  shrubs  on  tbe  margin  of  the  springs  or  pools  of 
water.  These  plains  are  said  to  occupy  nearly  a  sixth  part  of  the  island, 
stretching  almost  to  the  east  end,  a  distance  of  more  than  90  miles,  while 
their  brmith  is  about  80  miles. 

mversj]  The  rivers  are  numerous,  though  most  of  thekn  ought  to  be 
rather  regarded  as  torrents  or  brooks,  which  flow  with  great  rapidity. 
There  are  15  considerable  streams,  besides  the  folio wirig  lai^  and  impor- 
tant rivers,  namely,  the  Ozama,  Haina^  ^ig^^t  VUkgas^  NorsaSf  Ciau^ 
Ocao,  'and  ITaiie,  which  take  their  rise  in  the  mountains,  and  in  general 
descend  towards  the  west.  There  are  a  few  which  flow  to  the  ncA-th  and 
east ;  but  these  are  not  so  huge  as  tbe  others. — The  Ozama  falls  into  the 
*sea  at  the  city  of  St  Domingo,  forming  at  its  mouth  the  barbour  of  that 
city.  In  rainy  seasons  the  current  is  very  rapid  and  strong.  The  Haina 
flows  about  three  leagues  to  the  west  of  the  city  of  St  Domingo.  It  takes 
its  rise  at  the  foot  of  a  beautiful  ridge  of  mountains  which  bound  the  pros* 
pect  from  the  city.  These  elevations  are  particularly  remarkable  from  the 
sea  opposite  the  harbour,  and  serve  to  close  the  view  which  intervenes  by 
giring  shade  and  limits  to  the  perspective.  It  is  frequented  by  water-fowl 
of  several  *kiDds,  and  abounds  in  excellent  fish,  particularly  the  snook  and 
bastard  mullet,  the  salmon  and  trout  of  the  West  Indies.  Its  margin  was 
once  studded  with  plantations  of  cocoa,  si^gar,  indigo,  cotton,  &C.,  but  is 
now  ovei'grown  with  wild  shrubbery.  The  recent  formation  of  an  irregu- 
lar bar  of  sand,  not  far  from  its  entrance  into  the  bay,  rendering  the  navi- 
gation difficult,  may  account  for  this  decay  of  cultivation  on  its  banks.—* 
NiguUf  two  leagues  lower,  draws  its  source  near  tbe  preceding  rivery  roll- 
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iog  over  &  bewuiful  bed  of  nwad  aiKipebbliaB,  for  a  distance  of  oiselMigues, 
in  sacli  a  serpentine  forin»  that  within  a  distance  of  two  miles,  U  is  neces- 
sary 10  crass  it  five  tines.  This  river  in  its  prog^ress  to  the  sea  receives 
the  naited  waters  of  snalles  streams,  and  forms  a  great  convenience  for 
floating  wood  on  its  surface  ;  it  is  fordable^  unless  when  swelled  by  great 
sains,  but  in  the  dryest  months  the  sUeam  is  very  low* — The  Yane  fluws 
through  an  extend  of  nearly  200  miles,  and  waters  the  rich  plains  of  La 
Vega  Reali  Coluy,  &c* :  it  receives  upwards  of  40  sm^iUer  stresjoos,  and 
lalls  into  lbs  great  bay  of  Samawk 

Lakes*^  There  is  a  singular  lake  situated  neav  the  south  psrt  of  tha 
old  French  line  of  demarcation,  on  a  little  island,  qear  the  town  of  St, 
John's.  This  sheet  of  water  is  known  by  the  name  of  L(i  Loguno  cfe 
HenriquiUoy  or  <  the  lake  ef  Little  Henry,'  from  its  being  the  seat  to  which) 
ibe  Indian  chief  of  that  name  retired,  after  bis  defeat,  and  where  he  was 
d^tnred  by  the  Sptaniards.  It  is  upwards  of  20  leagues  in  circumference ; 
and  tbongh  iie  nearest  margin  is  placed  8  leagues  from  the  sea,  in  which 
distance  several  cimsiderable  niountains  intervene,  the  se^ie  flux  and  reflux 
of  the  tide  takes  place  at  the  same  time,  as  in  the  neighbouring  oceafv 
The  water  is  salt,  and  of  the  same  specific  gravity  and  appearance  as  that 
of  sea^water.  Sharks,  seal,  porpoise,  and  other  seaFfisb,  are  found  in  it. 
^  the  centre  is  a  small  island  nearly  two  leagues  long  and  one  wide,  con- 
taaaing  springs  of  fresh  water,  and  abounding  in  wild  goats  and  game* 

Ba^  and  HarbQurs,']  St  Domingo  has  to  boast  of  many  excellent 
bays  and  harbours.  The  bay  of  Samana^  in  point  of  situation,  extent,  and 
communication  with  the  interior  of  the  countvy,  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant in  the  West  Indies.  From  a  sugar-loaf  hill,  we  have  Cape  Raphael^ 
which  forms  the  south  side  of  this  bay :  to  th^  opposite  side  is  a  distance 
of  18  miles,  protected  by  rocks  and  sands,  yet  leaving  a  safe  and  deep 
channel:  it  is  60  miles  long,  and  hoiinded  on  every  side  by  a  fertile 
country.  N^ifba  Bay^  into  which  a  river  of  the  same  name  enters,  might. 
be  made  larger  and  more  comunodious  for  shipping,  if  the  various  channels 
through  which  the  river  flows  into  it  were  formed  into  one :  at  present 
the  pilots  ane  often  at  a  loss*  from  the  number  and  frequent  shiftings  of 
the  channels,  for  a  proper  navigation.  The  entrance  of  Ocao  Batf^  so 
called  from  a  river  of  the  same  name,  is  two  leagues  across,  and  it  increaaea 
gradually  to  nearly  six ;  its  shores  are  clear,  and  their  elevation  makes  it  a. 
good  place  for  shelter.  On  the  east  side  of  the  bay  is  the  harbour  of 
Caidera,  Here,  ships  which  draw  too  much  water  to  cross  the  bar,  lie 
to  complete  their  loading,  moored  to  the  trees.  A  gpreat  part  of  the  coast 
of  the  islp^  is  rocky  «pd  dangerous*  ^^brding  insecure  ^chorage  or  shel- 
tering from  storms* 

CUmaiej  4^.]]  Frpm  the  situation  of  this  island^  it  might  be  supposed  to 
sufifer  from  iatense  heat,  during  at  least  one-half  of  the  yeaf  ;  but  this  is 
provided  agiHnst  by  an  easterly  wind  which  blows  with  great  regularity  t^ 
certain  seasowu  This  wind  is  not  ipnch  felt,  till  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning ;  it  increases  4s  the  sun  advances  to  his  meridian,  and  decreases 
as  he  descends  ^gain  to  the  horixou*  In  the  plains  of  what  formed  thsk 
SpaniA  par^  the  heat  is  nearly  uniform,  sometimes  rising  as  high  as  90" : 
hut  as  this  nsnunlaiBa  are  appronched,  it  gradually  subsides.  It  rarely  rises 
above  72*  or  T?"*  on  them ;  and  during  the  night,  particularty,  on  some  of 
the  highest  mountainst  ns  those  of  Cibas,  Lille,  and  Holte— the  former  of 
which  is  estimiitsd  at  ahoft  Q,000  feet  above  the  level  ef  the  sea — the  tern- 
pennure  is  dimgrspabily  co4<    In  the  central  part  of  the  island  the  plains 
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ping,  £600,000  sterling.  The  sugar  was  the  produce  of  106  planta- 
tions, worked  by  18,393  N^^roes,  which  gives  rather  more  than  a 
hogshead  of  muscovado  sugar,  of  16  cwt.,  from  the  labour  of  each  Negro» 
— a  return  which  Mr  Edwards  affirms  to  be  unequalled  by  any  other  Bri- 
tish island  in  the  West  Indies  except  St  Christopher's.  In  1787,  the 
exporto  were  175,548  cwt.  of  sugar,  670,390  gallons  of  rum,  8,812  cwt. 
of  coffee,  2,062,427  lbs.  of  cotton,  and  2,810  lbs.  of  indigo.  In  1810, 
the  value  of  the  exports  amounted  to  £388,986  sterling,  and  the  imports, 
to  jei73,366.  In  1812,  the  produce  of  the  island  amounted  to  16,753 
hogsheads  of  sugar,  of  14  cwt.  each  ;  11,825  puncheons  of  rum,  of  110 
gallons  each ;  322  casks  of  molasses,  of  80  gallons ;  143,576  Ifaa.  of 
coffee ;  832,518  lbs.  of  cotton ;  the  total  value  of  which  articles  was 
j£568,067  sterling.  The  estimated  value  of  miscellaneous  articles,  in- 
cluding cattle,  fruits,  £kc  amounted  to  £367,715  sterling,  making  a  grand 
total  of  £935,782.  Estimated  value  of  the  exports  of  the  same  year, 
£565,782  sterling,  and  the  imports  £375,752.* 

The  Grenadines  form  a  chain  in  the  direction  of  St  Vincent^  toward 
the  N.;  the  chief  of  those  dependent  on  the  Grenada  government  are 
Carriacou  and  Redonda.  The  former  contains  6,913  acres  of  land,  and  in 
general  it  is  fertile  and  cultivated,  producing  in  seasonable  years  an  abun- 
dant crop  of  cotton  for  exportation,  besides  com,  yams,  potatoes,  and  plan- 
tains, sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  negroes.  The  cultivation  of 
sugar  on  this  island  has  been  found  less  successful  than  cotton,  though  the 
former  article  still  continues  to  be  made.  Isle  Redonda  contains  about  500 
acres  of  excellent  land,  which  are  wholly  applied  to  pasturage  and  the  culti- 
vation of  cotton.  It  is  situated  about  midway  between  Carriacou  and  the 
N.  end  of  Granada,  about  4  leagues  from  each. 

IX.  Si  Vincent  and  its  Dependencies.^  St  Vincent  is  a  very  beantiful 
island.  Kingston,  the  capital,  lies  in  Id""  5'  N.  lat.,  and  61*  15^  W.  long. 
The  inland  is  about  24  miles  long  and  18  broad,  and  lies  55  miles  W.  of 

*  In  this  oolony,  the  ■ugar-plantationt  are  subject  to  f^reat  ravages  from  the  carnivor- 
ous or  sugar'afU,  an  Insect  which  is  thought  to  b«  common  to  all  the  West  India  islands, 
but  which  has  been  peculisrlv  destructive  in  Grenada.  They  are  of  an  ordinary  size, 
a  slender  shape,  a  dark  red  colour,  and  remarkable  for  the  quiclcness  of  their  motions; 
but  they  are  distinguished  from  every  other  species  chiefly  by  the  sharp  acid  taste 
which  they  vield  when  applied  to  the  tongue,  and  Uie  strong  sulphureous  smell  wliich 
they  emit  when  rubbed  together  between  the  palms  of  the  hands.  Thdr  number*  have 
often  been  so  immense  as  to  cover  the  roads  for  the  space  of  several  miles ;  and  so 
crowded  in  many  places,  that  the  prints  of  the  horses*  feet  were  distinctly  marked 
among  them  till  filled  up  by  the  surrounding  multitudes  !  They  are  never  seen  to 
consume  or  csrry  off  any  vegetable  substance  whatever,  but  always  lay  hold  of  any 
dead  insect  or  animal  substance  which  comes  in  their  way.  Every  Idnd  of  cold  vic- 
tuals, all  species  of  vermin  (particularly  rats),  live  poultry,  and  even  the  soi«s  of  the 
Negroes,  are  exposed  to  their  attacks.  But  they  are  chiefly  injurious  by  constructing 
their  nests  among  the  roots  of  the  lime,  lemon,  orange-trees,  and  sugar-canes,  and  so 
obstructing  their  growth  as  to  render  the  plants  sickly  and  unproductive.  A  premium 
of  L.20,000  from  the  public  treasury  was  offered  to  the  discoverer  of  any  effectual 
method  of  destro^g  them,  and  the  principal  means  employed  were  poison  and  fire. 
By  mixing  arsenic  and  corrosive  subbmate  with  animal  substances,  myriads  were  de- 
stroyed :  and  the  aUcbtest  tasting  of  the  poison  rendered  them  so  outrageous  as  to  de- 
vour one  another.  Lines  of  red  hot  charcoal  were  laid  in  their  way,  to  which  they 
crowded  in  such  numbers,  as  to  extinguish  it  with  thdr  bodies ;  and  holes  full  of  fire 
were  dug  in  the  cane-grounds,  which  were  soon  extinguished  by  heaps  of  dead.  But 
while  the  nests  remained  undisturbed,  new  progenies  appeared  as  numerous  as  ever ; 
and  the  only  effectual  check  which  they  received,  was  from  the  destructive  hurricane 
of  1780,  which  by  tearing  up  altogether,  or  so  loosening  the  roots  where  they  nestled 
as  to  admit  the  rain,  almost  extirpated  the  whole  race,  and  pointed  out  the  firequent 
4)igKing  up,  and  consuming  by  fire,  of  those  stools  and  rooU  In  which  they  take  refuge, 
as  the  best  preventive  of  their  future  increase. 
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Barbadoes.     It  was  discovered  by  Columbus ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  Spaniards  ever  formally  t^iok  possession  of  it.   It  was  inhabited  by  the 
natiFe  Yellow  Caribbs,  a  warlike  people^  who  were  numerous  on  this  island, 
attracted  perhaps  partly  by  its  natural  fertility,  and  partly  by  its  affording 
them  a  point  of  rendezvous  in  their  expeditions  to  the  continent.     About 
the  year  1680,  a  ship  from  Guinea,  with  a  lai^e  cargo  of  slaves,  was  either 
wrecked  or  run  on  shore  upon  the  island  of  St  Vincent,  when  great  num- 
bers of  the  negroes  escaped  into  the  woods  and  mountains.   These  people, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  aborigines,  received  the  name  of  the  Black  Ca- 
ribbsy  and,  by  intermarriages  with  the  natives,  and  the  accession  of  runaway 
Negroes  from  Barbadoes,  became  at  length  so  very  powerful,  that  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century  they  compelled  the  native  Caribbs  to  evacu- 
ate iu  their  favour  the  N.W.  part  of  the  island.^   In  1672,  king  Charles  II. 
attempted  to  assume  the  sovereignty  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  islands 
of  St  Lucia,  Dominica,  and  Tobago,  and  until  1748  great  contentions  pre- 
vailed between  England  and  France  respecting  them  ;  when  at  length,  by 
the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  they  were  declared  neutral,  and  such  of  the 
European   proprietors  as  remuned  were  left  in  undisturbed  possession. 
The  peace,  however,  which  terminated  the  Seven  years*  war  in  1763,  gave 
to  Great  Britain  in  perpetuity  the  islands  of  St  Vincent,  Dominica,  and 
Tobago,  while  the  sovereignty  of  St  Lucia  was  allotted  to  France.   In  this 
treaty  no  mention  was  made  of  the  Caribbs.     In  1779,  during  the  French 
American  war,  the  island  of  St  Vincent  was  captured  by  a  small  body  of 
French  troops  sent   from  Martinique.    The  terms  of  capitulation,  how- 
ever, were  fovourable,  and  the  island  was  restored  to  the  dominion  of 
Great  Britain  by  the  general  pacification  of  1783.     The  island  contained 
at  that  time  61  sugar-estates,  500  acres  in  coffee,  200  acres  in  cocoa,  400 
in  cotton,  50  in  indigo,  and  500  in  tobacco,  besides  land  appropriated  to  the 
raising  of  provisions,  such  as  plantains,  yams,  maize,  &c.     The  Caribbs 
continued  to  harass  and  distress  the  British  from  the  time  the  island  was 
first  ceded,  in  1763,  until  their  final  removal  m  1797.     Instigated  by  the 
French  residing  on  the  neighbouring  islands,  who  landed  troops  on  St 
Vincent  in  1795,  they  waged  a  new  war  with  the  British  settlers, which  con- 
tinued for  more  than  two  years.   .  The  ravages  and  devastations  committed 
by  them  during  this  sanguinary  war,  cost  the  proprietors  of  the  lands  fully 
one-third  of  the  valae  of  their  estates  ;  but  they  were,  however,  at  length 
subdued,  and  removed  by  order  of  government  to  the  island  of  Rattan,  in 
the  bay  of  Honduras,  with  provisions  sufficient  to  subsist  them  for  a  time, 
and  implements  of  husbandry  to  enable  them  to  cultivate  the  land,  and  to 
raise  that  species  of  food  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed. 

St  Vincent  is  in  many  parts  very  fertile ;  and  is  extremely  well  cal- 
culated to  produce  sugar  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  every  other 
article  cultivated  in  the  neighbouring  islands.  It  is  watered  by  above 
20  small  rivers;  the  country  is,  however,  in  many  parts  mountainous, 
and  has  suffered  by  volcanic  eruptions.'     In  the  year  1800,  the  qnan- 

«  Sir  William  Toung  gives  a  lomewhat  diflfierent  aceonnt  of  tbfse  people,  and  of  their 
fint  Introduction  to  this  island.  He  says,  **  they  were  originallv  a  rsce  of  Macoei,  a 
tribe  or  nation  from  the  Bight  of  Benin,  that  were  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Bequin,  a 
snull  island  about  two  leasnes  ftvm  St  Vhicent,  in  the  year  1675,  and  were  afterwards 
joined  by  areat  nombers  or  fugitive  negroes  from  the  other  islands,  lliat  the  Red  Ca- 
ribbs first  kept  tbem  in  slavery ;  but,finaing  their  numbers  increase,  came  to  a  resolution 
to  put  to  death  all  their  male  children  ;  upon  which  the  blacks  roae  on  their  masters^ 
'Who  by  degrees  almost  all  perished  in  the  contest." 

*  The  most  awful  visitation  of  this  kind  took  place  on  the  Ist  of  May,  1818.  The 
volcanic  matter  not  only  covered  the  whole  island  in  n  greater  or  less  degree,  but  alio 
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ping,  £600,000  sterling.     The  sugar  was  the  produce  of  106    planta- 
tions,  worked   by  18,393  N^froes,  which   gives   rather   more   than  a 
hogshead  of  muscovado  sugar,  of  16  cwt.,  from  the  labour  of  each  Negro^ 
— a  return  which  Mr  Edwards  affirms  to  be  unequalled  by  any  other  Bri- 
tish island  in  the  West  Indies  except  St  Christopher's.     In  1787,  the 
exporto  were  175,548  cwt.  of  sugar,  670,390  gallons  of  rum,  8,813  cwt. 
of  coffee,  2,062,427  lbs.  of  cotton,  and  2,810  lbs.  of  indigo.     In  1810, 
the  value  of  the  exports  amounted  to  £388,986  sterling,  and  the  imports, 
to  je  173,366.     In  1812,  the  produce  of  the  island  amounted  to  16,753 
hogsheads  of  sugar,  of  14  cwt.  each  ;  11,825  puncheons  of  rum,  of  1 10 
gallons  each ;  322  casks  of  molasses,  of   80  gallons ;    143,576   lbs.  of 
coffee ;  832,518  lbs.  of  cotton ;  the  total  value  of  which  articles  was 
j£568,067  sterling.     The  estimated  value  of  miscellaneous  articles,  in- 
cluding cattle,  fruits,  kc  amounted  to  £367,715  sterling,  makmg  a  grand 
total  of  £935,782.     Estimated  value  of  the  exports  of  the  same  year, 
£565,782  sterling,  and  the  imports  £375,752.* 

The  Grenadines  form  a  chain  in  the  direction  of  St  Vincent,  toward 
the  N.;  the  chief  of  those  dependent  on  the  Grenada  government  are 
Carriacou  and  Redonda.  The  former  contains  6,913  acres  of  land,  and  in 
general  it  is  fertile  and  cultivated,  producing  in  seasonable  years  an  abun- 
dant crop  of  cotton  for  exportation,  besides  com,  yams,  potatoes,  and  plan- 
Udns,  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  negroes.  The  cultivation  of 
sugar  on  this  island  has  been  found  less  successful  than  cotton,  though  the 
former  article  still  continues  to  be  made.  Isle  Redonda  contains  about  500 
acres  of  excellent  land,  which  are  wholly  applied  to  pasturage  and  the  culti- 
vation of  cotton.  It  is  situated  about  midway  between  Carriacou  and  the 
N.  end  of  Grenada,  about  4  leagues  from  each. 

IX.  St  Vincent  atid  its  Dependencies,^  St  Vincent  is  a  very  beautiful 
island.  Kingston,  the  capital,  lies  in  IS"*  5^  N.  lat.,  and  61*  15^  W.  long. 
The  inland  is  about  24  miles  long  and  18  broad,  and  lies  55  miles  W.  of 

*  In  this  oolony,  the  siigar-plaDtations  are  subject  to  great  ravages  from  the  camivor- 
OU8  or  sugar-ant  f  an  Insect  which  is  thought  to  b«  common  to  all  the  West  India  islands, 
but  which  has  been  peculiarlr  destructive  In  Grenada.  They  are  of  an  ordinary  size, 
a  slender  shape,  a  dark  red  colour,  and  remarkable  for  the  qulclmess  of  their  motions ; 
but  they  are  distinguished  from  every  other  species  chiefly  by  the  sharp  acid  taste 
which  they  vield  when  applied  to  the  tongue,  and  the  strong  sulphureous  smell  which 
they  emit  when  rubbed  together  between  the  palms  of  the  hands.  Their  number*  have 
often  been  so  immense  as  to  cover  the  roads  for  the  space  of  several  miles ;  and  so 
crowded  in  many  places,  that  the  prints  of  the  horses*  feet  were  distinctly  marked 
among  them  till  filled  up  by  the  surrounding  multitudes  !  They  are  never  seen  to 
consume  or  csrry  off  any  vegetable  substance  whatever,  but  always  lay  hold  of  any 
dead  insect  or  animal  substance  which  comes  in  their  way.  Every  kind  of  oold  vic- 
tuals, all  species  of  vermin  (particularly  rats),  live  poultrv,  and  even  the  sores  of  ths 
Necroes,  are  exposed  to  their  attacks.  But  they  are  chi«fly  injurious  by  constmeting 
their  nests  among  the  roots  of  the  lime,  lemon,  orange-trees,  and  sugar-canes^  and  so 
obstructing  their  growth  as  to  render  the  plants  sickly  and  unproductive.  A  premium 
of  L.20,000  from  the  public  treasury  was  offSered  to  the  discoverer  of  any  effectual 
method  of  destroving  them,  and  the  principal  means  employed  were  poison  and  fire. 
By  mixing  arsenic  and  corrosive  sublimate  with  animal  substances,  myriads  were  de- 
stroyed :  and  the  aUchtest  tasting  of  the  poison  rendered  them  so  outrageous  as  to  de- 
vour one  another.  Lines  of  red  hot  charcoal  were  laid  in  their  way,  to  which  they 
crowded  in  such  numbers,  as  to  extinguish  it  with  thdr  bodies ;  and  holes  full  of  fire 
were  dug  in  the  cane-grounds,  which  were  soon  extinguished  by  heaps  of  dead.  Bat 
while  the  nests  remained  undisturbed,  new  proffeoies  appeared  as  numerous  as  ever; 
and  the  only  effectual  check  which  they  recelvea,  was  from  the  destructive  hurricane 
of  1780,  which  by  tearing  up  altogether,  or  so  loosening  the  roots  where  they  nestled 
as  to  admit  the  rain,  almost  extirpated  the  wh<de  race,  and  pointed  out  the  frequent 
digging  up,  and  consuming  by  fire,  of  those  stools  and  roots  in  which  they  take  refuge, 
as  the  best  preventive  of  their  future  increase. 
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BtflNuioes.     It  was  discoyered  by  Colnmbns ;  bat  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  Spaniards  ever  formally  took  possession  of  it.   it  was  inbabited  by  the 
native  Yellow  Caribbs,  a  warlike  people,  who  were  numerous  on  this  island, 
attracted  perhaps  partly  by  its  natural  fertility,  and  partly  by  its  affording 
them  a  point  of  rendezvous  in  their  expeditions  to  the  continent.     About 
the  year  1680,  a  ship  from  Guinea,  with  a  lai^e  cargo  of  slaves,  was  either 
wrecked  or  run  on  shore  upon  the  island  of  St  Vincent,  when  great  num- 
bers of  the  negroes  escaped  into  the  woods  and  mountains.   These  people, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  aborigines,  received  the  name  of  the  Black  Ca- 
ribbs,  and,  by  intermarriages  with  the  natives,  and  the  accession  of  runaway 
Negroes  from  Barbadoes,  became  at  length  so  very  powerful,  that  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century  they  compelled  the  native  Caribbs  to  evacu- 
ate in  their  favour  the  N.W.  part  of  the  island.^   In  1672,  king  Charles  II. 
attempted  to  assume  the  sovereignty  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  islands 
of  St  Lucia,  Dominica,  and  Tobago,  and  until  1748  great  contentions  pre- 
jrailed  between  England  and  France  respecting  them  ;  when  at  length,  by 
the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  they  were  declared  neutral,  and  such  of  the 
European  proprietors  as  remuned  were  left  in  undisturbed  possession. 
The  peace,  however,  which  terminated  the  Seven  years'  war  in  1763,  gave 
to  Great  Britain  in  perpetuity  the  islands  of  St  Vincent,  Dominica,  and 
Tobago,  while  the  sovereignty  of  St  Lucia  was  allotted  to  France. '  In  this 
treaty  no  mention  was  made  of  the  Caribbs.     In  1779,  during  the  French 
American  war,  the  island  of  St  Vincent  was  captured  by  a  small  body  of 
French  troops  sent   from  Martinique.    The  terms  of  capitulation,  how- 
ever, were  fovourable,  and  the  island  was  restored  to  the  dominion  of 
Great  Britain  by  the  general  pacification  of  1783.     The  island  contained 
at  that  time  61  sugar-estates,  500  acres  in  coffee,  200  acres  in  cocoa,  400 
in  cotton,  50  in  indigo,  and  500  in  tobacco,  besides  land  appropriated  to  the 
raising  of  provisions,  such  as  plantains,  yams,  maize,  &c.     The  Caribbs 
continued  to  harass  and  distress  the  British  from  the  time  the  island  was 
first  ceded,  in  1763,  until  their  final  removal  in  1797.     Instigated  by  the 
French  residing  on  the  neighbouring  islands,  who  landed  troops  on  St 
Vincent  in  1795,  they  waged  a  new  war  with  the  British  8ettlers,which  con- 
tinued for  more  than  two  years.   .  The  ravages  and  devastations  committed 
by  them  during  this  sanguinary  war,  cost  the  proprietors  of  the  lands  fully 
one-thtnl  of  the  value  of  their  estates  ;  but  they  were,  however,  at  length 
subdued,  and  removed  by  order  of  government  to  the  island  of  Rattan,  in 
the  bay  of  Honduras,  with  provisions  su£Bcient  to  subsist  them  for  a  time, 
and  implements  of  husbandry  to  enable  them  to  cultivate  the  land,  and  to 
raise  that  species  of  food  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed. 

St  Vincent  is  in  many  parts  very  fertile ;  and  is  extremely  well  cal- 
culated to  produce  sugar  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  every  other 
article  cultivated  in  the  neighbouring  islands.  It  is  watered  by  above 
20  small  rivers;  the  country  is,  however,  in  many  parts  mountainous, 
and  has  suffered  by  volcanic  eruptions.'     In  the  year  1800,  the  quan« 

a  Sir  William  Toung  givet  a  wnnewhat  different  account  of  these  people,  and  of  their 
first  introduction  to  this  island.  He  says*  *'  they  were  orlginallv  a  race  of  Macoes,  a 
tribe  or  nation  from  the  Bight  of  Benin,  that  were  wrecked  on  toe  coast  of  Bequin,  a 
small  island  aboat  two  leairnes  ftvm  St  Vincent,  in  the  year  1676,  and  were  afterwards 
Joined  by  areat  numbers  or  fiif  itive  negroes  from  the  other  islands.  That  the  Red  Ca- 
ribbs first  kept  them  in  slavery ;  but»finding  their  numben  Increase,  came  to  a  resolution 
to  put  to  death  all  their  mnle  children  ;  upon  which  the  blacks  roae  on  their  mastersi 
who  by  degrees  almost  all  perished  in  the  contest." 

*  The  moat  awful  visitation  of  this  kind  took  place  on  the  Ist  of  May,  181S.  The 
v<dGanic  matter  not  only  covered  the  whole  ialana  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  but  also 
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ping,  £600,000  sterling.  The  sugar  was  the  prodnce  of  105  planta- 
tions, worked  by  18,393  N^^roes,  which  gives  rather  more  than  a 
hogshead  of  muscovado  sugar,  of  16  cwt.,  from  the  labour  of  each  Negro» 
— a  return  which  Mr  Edwards  affirms  to  be  unequalled  by  any  other  Bri- 
tish island  in  the  West  Indies  except  St  Christopher's.  In  1787,  the 
exporto  were  175,548  cwt.  of  sugar,  670,390  gallons  of  rum,  8,812  cwt. 
of  coffee,  2,062,427  lbs.  of  cotton,  and  2,810  lbs.  of  indigo.  In  1810, 
the  value  of  the  exports  amounted  to  £388,986  sterling,  and  the  imports, 
to  je  173,366.  In  1812,  the  produce  of  the  island  amounted  to  16,753 
hogsheads  of  sugar,  of  14  cwt.  each  ;  11,825  puncheons  of  rum,  of  110 
gallons  each ;  322  casks  of  molasses,  of  80  gallons ;  143,576  lbs.  of 
coffee ;  832,518  lbs.  of  cotton ;  the  total  value  of  which  articles  was 
j£568,067  sterling.  The  estimated  value  of  miscellaneous  articles,  in- 
cluding cattle,  fruits,  kc  amounted  to  £367,715  sterling,  makmg  a  grand 
total  of  £935,782.  Estimated  value  of  the  exports  of  the  same  year» 
£565,782  sterling,  and  the  imports  £375,752.* 

The  Grenadines  form  a  chain  in  the  direction  of  St  Vincent,  toward 
the  N.;  the  chief  of  those  dependent  on  the  Grenada  government  are 
Carriacou  and  Redonda.  The  former  contains  6,913  acres  of  land,  and  in 
general  it  is  fertile  and  cultivated,  producing  in  seasonable  years  an  abun- 
dant crop  of  cotton  for  exportation,  besides  com,  yams,  potatoes,  and  plan- 
tains, sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  negroes.  The  cultivation  of 
sugar  on  this  island  has  been  found  less  successful  than  cotton,  though  the 
former  article  still  continues  to  be  made.  Isle  Redonda  contains  about  500 
acres  of  excellent  land,  which  are  wholly  applied  to  pasturage  and  the  culti- 
vation of  cotton.  It  is  situated  about  midway  between  Carriacou  and  the 
N.  end  of  Grenada,  about  4  leagues  from  each. 

IX.  St  Vincent  and  Us  Dependencies,^  St  Vincent  is  a  very  beautiful 
island.  Kingston^  the  capital,  lies  in  IS""  5^  N.  lat.,  and  61*  15^  W.  long. 
The  inland  is  about  24  miles  long  and  18  broad,  and  lies  55  miles  W.  of 

*  In  this  oolony,  the  ■ugar-plantations  are  subjeotto  f^reat  ravagea  fhna  the  camiToiw 
OU8  or  sugar'OfU,  an  insect  which  is  thought  to  be  common  to  all  the  Weat  India  inlande, 
but  which  has  been  pecoliarlT  destructive  in  Grenada.  They  are  of  an  ordinary  siae, 
a  slender  shape,  a  dark  red  colour,  and  remarkable  for  the  quiclcnees  ef  their  motions ; 
but  they  are  dUtinguished  from  every  other  species  chiefly  by  the  sharp  acid  taste 
which  they  vield  when  applied  to  the  tongue,  and  the  strong  sulphureous  smdl  i^ch 
they  emit  when  rubbed  together  between  the  palms  of  the  hands.  Thdr  numbers  have 
often  been  so  immense  as  to  cover  the  roads  for  the  space  of  several  miles ;  and  so 
crowded  in  many  places,  that  the  prints  of  the  horses'  feet  were  distinctly  maiked 
among  them  till  filled  up  by  the  surrounding  multitudes  !  They  are  never  seen  to 
consume  or  osrry  off  any  vegetable  substance  whateyer,  but  always  lay  hold  of  any 
dead  insect  or  animal  substance  which  comes  in  their  way.  Every  kind  of  cold  tIik 
tuals,  all  species  of  vermin  (particularly  rats),  live  poultrv,  and  even  the  sores  of  the 
Negroes,  are  exposed  to  their  attacks.  But  they  are  chieny  injurious  by  constructing 
their  nests  among  the  roots  of  the  lime,  lemon,  orange-trees,  and  sugar-canes,  and  so 
obstructing  their  growth  as  to  render  the  plants  sickly  and  unproductiye.  A  premium 
of  L.20,000  from  the  public  treasury  was  offered  to  the  discoverer  of  any  effectual 
method  of  destroving  Uiem,  and  the  principal  means  employed  were  poison  and  fire. 
By  mixinff  arsenic  and  corrosive  sublimate  with  animal  substances,  myriads  were  de- 
stroyed :  and  the  sUshtest  tasting  of  the  poison  rendered  them  so  outrageous  as  to  de- 
vour one  another.  JLines  of  red  hot  charcoal  were  laid  in  their  way,  to  which  they 
crowded  in  such  numbers,  as  to  extinguish  it  with  their  bodies ;  and  hiiles  full  of  fire 
were  dug  in  the  cane-grounds,  which  were  soon  extinguished  by  heaps  of  dead.  Bnt 
while  the  nests  remained  undisturbed,  new  progeoies  uipeared  as  numerous  aa  ever; 
and  the  only  effectual  check  which  they  received,  was  from  the  destructive  hurricane 
of  1780,  which  by  tearing  up  altogether,  or  so  loosening  the  roots  where  they  nestled 
as  to  admit  the  rain,  almost  extirpated  the  whole  race,  and  pointed  out  the  frequent 
digging  up,  and  consuming  by  fire,  of  those  stools  and  roots  in  which  they  take  refuge, 
as  the  best  preventive  of  their  future  Increase. 
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BtflNuioes.     It  was  discovered  by  Colnmbns ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  Spaniards  ever  formally  took  possession  of  it.   It  was  inhabited  by  the 
native  Yellow  Caribbs,  a  warlike  people^  who  were  nnmerous  on  this  island, 
attracted  perhaps  partly  by  its  natural  fertility,  and  partly  by  its  affording 
them  a  point  of  rendezvous  in  their  expeditions  to  the  continent.     About 
the  year  1680,  a  ship  from  Guinea,  with  a  large  cargo  of  slaves,  was  either 
wrecked  or  run  on  shore  upon  the  island  of  St  Vincent,  when  great  num- 
bers of  the  negroes  escaped  into  the  woods  and  mountiuns.   These  people, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  aborigines,  received  the  name  of  the  Black  Ca- 
ribbs,  and,  by  intermarriages  with  the  natives,  and  the  accession  of  runaway 
Negroes  from  Barbadoes,  became  at  length  so  very  powerful,  that  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century  tJiey  compelled  the  native  Caribbs  to  evacu- 
ate in  their  favour  the  N.W.  part  of  the  island.^   In  1672,  king  Charles  II. 
attempted  to  assume  the  sovereignty  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  islands 
of  St  Lucia,  Dominica,  and  Tobago,  and  until  1748  great  contentions  pre- 
vailed between  England  and  France  respecting  them  ;  when  at  length,  by 
the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  they  were  declared  neutral,  and  such  of  the 
European  proprietors  as  remuned  were  left  in  undisturbed  possession. 
The  peace,  however,  which  terminated  the  Seven  years'  war  in  1763,  gave 
to  Great  Britain  in  perpetuity  the  islands  of  St  Vincent,  Dominica,  and 
Tobago,  while  the  sovereignty  of  St  Lucia  was  allotted  to  France.   In  this 
treaty  no  mention  was  made  of  the  Caribbs.     In  1779,  during  the  French 
American  war,  the  island  of  St  Vincent  was  captured  by  a  small  body  of 
French  troops  sent  from  Martinique.    The  terms  of  capitulation,  how- 
ever, were  fieivourable,  and  the  island  was  restored  to  the  dominion  of 
Great  Britain  by  the  general  pacification  of  1783.     The  island  contained 
at  that  time  61  sugar-estates,  500  acres  in  coffee,  200  acres  in  cocoa,  400 
in  cotton,  50  in  indigo,  and  500  in  tobacco,  besides  land  appropriated  to  the 
raising  of  provisions,  such  as  plantains,  yams,  maize,  &c.     The  Caribbs 
continued  to  harass  and  distress  the  British  from  the  time  the  island  was 
first  ceded,  in  1763,  until  their  final  removal  in  1797.     Instigated  by  the 
French  residing  on  the  neighbouring  islands,  who  landed  troops  on  St 
Vincent  in  1795,  they  waged  a  new  war  with  the  British  settlers, which  con- 
tinued for  more  than  two  years.   .  The  ravages  and  devastations  committed 
by  them  during  this  sanguinary  war,  cost  the  proprietors  of  the  lands  fully 
one-third  of  the  value  of  their  estates  ;  but  they  were,  however,  at  length 
subdued,  and  removed  by  order  of  government  to  the  island  of  Rattan,  in 
the  bay  of  Honduras,  with  provisions  su£Bcient  to  subsist  them  for  a  time, 
and  implements  of  husbandry  to  enable  them  to  cultivate  the  land,  and  to 
raise  that  species  of  food  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed. 

St  Vincent  is  in  many  parts  very  fertile ;  and  is  extremely  well  caU 
cnlated  to  produce  sugar  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  every  other 
article  cultivated  in  the  neighbouring  islands.  It  is  watered  by  above 
20  small  rivers;  the  country  is,  however,  in  many  parts  mountainous, 
and  has  suffered  by  volcanic  eruptions.'     In  the  year  1800,  the  qnan* 

a  Sir  William  Ymmg  gives  a  somewhat  different  aoeoD&t  of  thfse  people,  and  of  their 
first  introduction  to  this  island.  He  says,  *'  they  were  originallv  a  race  of  Macoes,  a 
tribe  or  nation  from  the  Bight  of  Benin,  that  were  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Beqnin,  a 
small  island  abont  two  leagues  from  St  Vincent,  In  the  year  1676,  and  wer«  afiteiwards 
Joined  by  areat  numbers  of  fiif  itive  negroes  from  the  other  islands.  That  the  Red  Ca« 
riblio  first  kept  them  in  slavery ;  but,finding  their  numbers  increase,  came  to  a  resolution 
to  put  to  death  aU  their  male  children  ;  upon  which  the  blacks  rose  on  their  masteria 
who  by  degrees  almost  all  perished  in  the  contest." 

*  The  moat  awful  visitation  of  this  kind  took  riacc  on  the  Ist  of  May,  1819.  The 
YolGanic  matter  not  only  covered  the  whole  Islana  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  but  also 
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tity  of  sugar  made  amounted  to  16,518  hogsheads ;  and  in  1810^  18,288 
hogsheads  were  prodaced.  In  1812,  the  quantity  and  Talae  of  the  pio« 
dactions  were  stated  as  follows:  sugar,  17,491  hogsheads;  ram,  7,S58 
puncheons ;  molasses,  2,718  casks ;  coffee,  8,740  lbs. ;  cotton,  208,690  lbs. 
Estimated  value  of  the  preceding  articles,  £541,220.  Estimated  Talue  of 
miscellaneous  articles,  including  cattle,  esculents,  and  fruits,  £270,861. 
Estimated  ralue  of  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  iS472,815 ;  to  all 
other  parts,  £43,186.  Estimated  ralue  of  imports  from  the  United  King* 
dom,  i^l54,995  ;  from  all  other  parts,  j042,O93.  The  population  at  the 
same  date  was,  1,280  white  persons,  1,172  free  persons  of  colour,  and 
27,156  slayes.  The  slave-population  in  1825  amounted  to  24,252*  St 
^ncent,  in  its  mode  of  government,  differs  nothing  from  Grenada :  12 
members  form  the  council,  and  7  the  house  of  assembly. 

The  government  of  St  Vincent  has  attached  to  it  8  small  islands :  viz. 
Union,  containmg  2,150  acres;  Bequia,  3,700 ;  Caitouanc,  1,777;  Afir^- 
Hque,  1,200;  besides  the  smaller  islands  of  Petit  Si  Vincent^  Petit  Marti- 
nique, MaUlereaUy  and  Balleeeau,  each  of  which  produces  some  cotton. 
Among  these,  Bequia  is  valuable,  from  the  commodioosness  of  its  fine  har- 
bour, called  Admiralty  Bay. 

X.  Dominica.Ji  This  island  lies  about  29  miles  S.  of  Gnadaloupe,  is 
29  miles  in  length,  and  16  in  brsadth.  The  position  of  Roseau,  the  rapi* 
tal,  is  in  61o  32^  W.  long.,  and  15*  18"  32^  N.  lat.  Dominica  contains 
many  high  and  rugged  mountains,  interspersed  with  valleys,  which  in 
general  appear  to  be  fertile.  Several  of  the  mountains  contain  unex- 
tinguished volcanoes  which  frequently  discharge  vast  quantities  of  burning 
sulphur,  and  contain  springs  of  hot  water.  Dominica  is  well-watered, 
there  being  upwards  of  30  fine  rivers  in  the  island,  besides  a  great  number 
of  rivulets.  The  soil  in  most  of  the  interior  country  is  a  light  brown  co- 
loured mould,  which  appears  to  have  been  washed  from  the  mountains. 
Towards  the  sea-coast,  and  in  many  of  the  valleys,  it  is  a  deep  black  and 
rich  earth,  well-adapted  for  raising  every  tropical  production.  The  under 
stratum  ia  in  some  parts  a  yellow  or  Imck  clay,  in  others  a  stiff  terrace, 
but  the  land  is  in  most  parts  very  stoney.  In  the  woods  are  innumerable 
swarms  of  bees,  which  lodge  in  the  trees,  and  produce  great  quantities  of 
wax  and  honey/  The  principal  productions  of  the  island  are  sugar,  coffee, 
cocoa,  indigo,  and  ginger.  The  number  of  sugar-plantations  does  not 
greatly  exceed  50,  and  the  annual  average  produce  is  about  3000  hogsheads. 
The  coffee-plantations  are  about  200  in  number,  and  in  favourable  years 
raise  about  3,000,000  pounds  weight  of  coffee.  Tbe  cocoa,  indigo,  and 
ginger,  aie  cultivated  only  in  small  quantities.  In  1812,  the  quantity  and  va- 
lue of  the  productions  were  estimated  as  follows :  3,809  hogsheads  of  sugar, 
576  puncheons  of  rum,  210  casks  of  molasses,  3,285,150  lbs.  of  coffee, 
97,816  lbs.  of  cotton :  in  all,  amounting  to  £231,723  sterling.  The  es- 
timated value  of  miscellaneous  articles,  iocluding  cattle,  esculents,  and 
fruits,  amounted  to  £330,125  sterling.   Dominica  was  long  a  bone  of  con- 

msnj  ahips  at  a  great  diatanos  at  aeS.  It  eran  extended  to  the  island  of  Barbadoea,  ii|»- 
on  which,  to  the  aatoniahment  of  the  inhabitaata,  vaat  aaantitiea  of  the  lighter  particles 
of  the  voIcaqIc  matter  vrere  deposited  on  the  same  morning.  The  noise  was  eyea  heard 
at  the  distance  of  900  milea  !  In  consequence  of  this  cahunity,  the  British  parllamenc, 
in  the  foUowing  year,  voted  £25,000  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferers. 

7  It  is  precisely  the  same  species  of  bee  as  in  Europe,  and  must  have  been  tranq>ort- 
ed  thither :  tbe  nstive  bee  of  the  West  Indies  being  a  smaller  species,  unprovided  with 
stings,  and  rery  different  from  the  European. 
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ItntioB  iMllreeB  tbe  EMttch  and  the  Brituh^  until,  by  (he  traaty  of  Aix  Un 
Ch»peUa»  h  was  declared  neutral.  In  1759  it  was  cl|»tnnd|  and  by  rigbt 
of  eonqueat  came  into  tbe  poaseiaion  of  Great  Britain ;  and  at  tbe  peace  of 
Fmwf  1763»  it  became  a  Britiib  colony  in  perpetuity.  It  bad  risen  to  a 
considerable  beight  of.  prosperity,  wben  it  was  oaptured  by  the  French  in 
1778.  In  January,  1789,  it  was  again  restored  to  the  British  crown. 
Unrricaaes  at  different,  times  bare  matly  ravaged  this  island.  Tbit 
island  enjojra  the  same  privileges  and  baa  the  same  civil  establishment  aa 
the  other  British  West  India  islands.  Tbe  legislative  antbority  is  vested  in 
the  governor,  12  members  of  tbe  council  appointed  by  tbe  crown,  and  19 
representatives  forming  tbe  assembly,  who. are  chosen  by  the  people.  In 
1812,  the  estimated  value  of  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  amount- 
ed to  iE243,567 ;  to  all  other  parts,  £15,271.  Imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  £63,498 ;  from  all  other  pans,  £38,948. 

XI.  St  Luda."}  The  island  of  St  Lucia  lies  in  60'  51'  W.  long.,  and 
14*  N.  lat.,  its  nmtb  end  bong  about  20  miles  south  of  Martinico.  It 
has  several  good  bays  and  commodious  harbours.  St  Lucia  was  declared 
neutral,  with  several  others,  by  tbe  treaty  of  Aix  la  Cbapelle.  When 
Dominica,  St  Vincent,  Grenada,  and  Tobago,  were  ceded  in  perpetuity  to 
Great  Britain,  by  tbe  treaty  of  Paris,  1763,  St  Lucia  was  allotted  to 
France.  During  the  American  war,  in  1779,  it  was  taken  by  tbe  British ; 
but  it  was  again  restored  by  tbe  peace  in  1783.  It  was  again  taken  at 
tbe  commencement  of  the  French  revolntionary  war,  in  1794 ;  evacuated 
in  1795,  and  retaken  in  1796.  It  was  restored  again  to  France  by  the 
treaty  olf  Amiens,  in  1801 ;  but  was  again  captured  by  the  British,  soon 
after  the  renewal  of  hostilities  in  1803,  and  has  remained  ever  since  under 
tbe  British  crown.  St  Lucia  is  27  miles  long,  and  12  broad;  and  con- 
tains 203,000  acres,  35,000  of  which  are  iu  a  state  of  cultivation.  Tbe 
estimated  value  of  productions  raised  annually,  including  catde,  esculents, 
and  fruits,  &o.  according  to  the  returns  in  1812,  was  £595,610.  Tbe 
estimated  value  of  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  same  year, 
£309,989 ;  to  all  other  parts,  X25,621.  Estimated  value  of  tbe  imports 
from  tbe  United  Kingdom,  £11,363;  from  all  other  parts,  £29,541. 
State  of  tbe  population  at  tiie  same  date :  500  white  persons,  350  free 
persons  of  colour^  and  24,000  slaves. 

XIL  Tobago.']  This  island  is  32  miles  long,  and  10  broad :  and  near 
its  N.£.  extremity  is  LUlle  Tobago^  an  island  2  miles  long  and  1  broad. 
Tobago  baa  a  more  temperate  climate  than  is  indicated  by  its  situation, 
and  is  out  of  the  tract  of  tbe  hurricanes  which  so  often  threaten  the  total 
destruction  of  the  other  islands.  It  is  diversified  with  bills  and  vales ;  the 
bills  rise  into  mountains,  not  broken  and  rugged,  as  those  of  St  Vincent's, 
but  regular  though  steep,  and  on  a  laig^  scale  of  regular  ascent  and  de- 
scent. *'  Tbe  scene  of  nature  (says  Sir  William  Young)  is  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  and  gives  tbe  idea  of  a  continent  rather  than  an  island.  It  is 
not  alone  its  vidnity  to  the  Spanish  main  that  suggests  this  idea.  The 
i4ipearaiioe  of  the  island  fully  warrants  this  assumption ;  and  the  contiguity 
of  South  America  only  more  frdly  marks  its  being  torn  therefrom,  and  of 
.ita  being  in  old  times  tbe  southern  point,  or  bold  promontory  of  tbe  vast 
bay  of  Mexico."  Tbe  soil  is  rich,  springs  of  water  are  abundant,  and  the 
coast  affords  good  shelter  for  vessels.  Scarborough^  the  principal  town, 
lies  m  60O  SO'  W.  long,,  and  U'  6*^  N.  lat.     The  island  contains  204,000 

VI.  2  R 
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»H  the  minor  «tttpl«  ^  ^^"^  f^!^  ''^  ?."«**•  *?•  "^  etiU  unoccapied. 
The  e«rimiited^'a«  <^**"®JP''®*^^^*^®°®'  mcluding  cattle,  escolonts,  finuts, 
Bec  in  1812  BOioanted  to  i&516,532.  The  ralne  of  the  exports  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  amounted  to  £113,259;  from  all  other  parts,  £23,638. 
The  population  aft  the  same  date  was  as  follows  :  whites,  470 ;  free  per- 
'sona  of  eoloor,  260 ;  and  slayes,  17,000.  In  1826  the  slave  population 
bad  decreased  to  13,428.  The  military  and  political  history  of  St  Lucia 
IS  applicable  in  every  important  circumstance  to  Tobi^,  to  which  we  re* 
fer,  to  pxerent  the  repetition  of  events  with  which  our  readers  are  already 
familiar. 

XIII.  The  Bahamas.']  The  Bahapias  or  Lucayos  Islands,  comprehend 
all  that  chain  of  islands  lying  to  the  N.  of  Cuba  and  St  Domingo,  and 
situated  between  the  2P  and  28**  of  N.  lat.,  and  7  r  and  81**  of  W.  long. 
These  islands  have  never  been  regularly  surveyed,  nor  their  numbers  as- 
certained with  any  certainty.  They  have  been  estimated  at  500  ;  bat  of 
these,  a  great  proportion  are  nothing  more  than  cliffs  and  rocks.  The  fol- 
lowing are  those  most  worthy  of  attention : 

AVacOy  Exumut.  Mayafj^na, 

Acklia*8  Idand,  Fr«noh  Kevi,  Ka^ged  Idand. 

AndMw'a  lalandy  Hog  Island,  Rose  Island, 

Atwood'a  Key,  Hog  Key,  Royal  Island, 

Great  Bahama,  Harbour  Island,  Rum  Key, 

Berry  Island,  Ileneaguaa,  Rumel  liJand, 

Bemlnli;  Little  Island,  St  Salvador, 

Caicoa,  Long  Island,  Turk's  Island. 

Castle  Island,  Long  Key,  WatUng  Island,  and 

Crooked  Island,  Lucaya,  New  raividenoe. 
Eleuthera, 

The  islands  which  give  name  to  the  whole  are  (heat  Bahama  and  Ln- 
caya^  both  of  them  in  the  north  part  of  the  group.  The  former  is  63 
miles  long,  and  9  broad,  lying  on  the  south  side  of  the  Little  Bahama 
bank,  and  extending  from  the  Florida  stream  almost  to  the  island  of  Abaco. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  island  well-watered,  but  it  is  inhabited  only  by 
a  few  people,  who  subsist  by  selling  necessaries  to  ships  which  the  cninents 
drive  on  their  coasts.  The  passage  between  the  island  of  Bahama  and 
the  cpntinent,  is  called  the  Channel  of  Bahama,  or  the  Gtdf  of  Florida^ 
and  is  135  miles  long  and  46  broad.  The  currents  here  are  most  violent, 
and  numbers  of  vessels  have  in  consequence  been  wrecked  in  passing 
through  this  dangerous  strait.  The  Great  Bahama  sand-bank  extends 
from  near  the  island  of  Cuba,  lat.  22^^  20^,  to  the  Bahama  iskinds,  in  26" 
15'  N.  lat.  There  is  also  a  smaller  bank  of  the  same  name,  which  lies  to 
the  north  of  the  island  of  Bahama.  The  Bahama  islands  have  never  been 
correctly  delmeated  in  any  of  the  charts  of  the  West  Indies.  Many  of 
them  are  situated  upon  the  Great  Bahama  bank,  othera  upon  the  Little 
Bahama  bank,  and  others  out  of  soundings  in  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The 
climate  is  in  general  salubrious.  The  more  northern  islands,  during  the 
winter-months,  are  rendered  cool  and  agreeable  by  the  north-west  braeze 
from  the  continent  of  America.  At  New  Providence,  the  thermometer  in 
the  shade  varies  from  about  85**  or  90*  in  summer,  to  60**  or  65*  in  winter. 
The  more  southern  islands  are  hotter  throughout  the  year,  but  they  enjoy 
the  cooling  sea-breeaes  that  blow  in  the  West  Incties  within  the  tropics, 
and  which  do  not  extend  to  several  of  the  most  northern  of  the  Bahamas. 
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These  blands  are  genmidly  low»  flat,  barren,  and  rocky.  The  soil  is  most- 
ly  lig^t  or  sandy,  but  is  interspersed  with  partial  spots  of  good  land.  They 
are  generally  ill  sapplied  with  fresh  water,  but  it  is  found  by  digging  wells 
in  the  rocks  to  the  depth  of  the  sea  level. 

The  chief  article  which  has  been  cultivated  in  these  islands  is  cotton, 
^ough  for  some  time  past  the  produce  of  this  article  has  very  considerably 
dimuaished.  Sugar-planters  have  experienced  little  success,  and  the  profits 
ariung  firom  coffee  have  been  .trifling.  Guinea  and  Indian  com,  yams,  swoet 
potatoes,  plantains,  cassava,  Indian  and  pigeon  peas,  grow  in  great  abun- 
dance, as  also  the  generality  of  tropical  frcdts.  Cattle  and  sheep  thrive  in 
most  of  the  islands ;  and  the  shores  and  creeks  of  all  the  Bahamas  abound 
in  turtle  and  excellent  fish  of  various  sorts.  The  feathered  tribe,  in  all 
the  variety  of  tropical  plumage,  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  islands.  Am- 
bergris is  frequently  cast  ashore  upon  the  coast.  Several  of  the  islands 
are  well-stocked  with  timber  and  dye  woods.  There  are  mahogany,  bra* 
xilleto,  fustic,  lignum  vitm,  Spanish  oak,  tamarind,  lara  wood,  iron  wood, 
wild  cinnamon,  pimento,  satin  wood,  pines,  cedars,  and  many  others  adapt- 
ed for  ship  building  as  well  as  for  the  purposes  of  the  mechanic  and  ca- 
binet maker.  Turks  island  is  perhaps  the  only  one  of  the  Bahamas  likely 
to  become  an  important  commercial  station.  In  1812,  the  produce  of 
cotton  amounted  to  1,348,828  lbs.  valued  at  £50,581.  Amount  of  the 
estimated  value  of  miscellaneous  articles,  including  cattle,  fruits,  &c 
£219,225.  Value  of  exports  to  the  United  Kuigdom,  £73,576;  to  all 
other  parts,  £27,230.  Value  of  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
£117,395 ;  from  all  other  parts,  £38,662. 

The  Bahama  islands  were  the  first  land  discovered  by  Columbus  in  his 
adventurous  voyage  in  search  of  a  New  World,  in  1492.  About  the 
year  1629,  a  settlement  was  established  by  the  British  in  one  of  the  Ba- 
hama islands,  called  New  Prtmdence^  before  that  time  quite  uninhabited. 
In  1641,  the  Spaniards  displaced  the  settlers,  burnt  their  habitations,  and 
murdered  the  governor,  but  did  not  occupy  the  country  themselves.  It 
remained  a  desert  unoccupied  by  any  nation  till  1666,  when  an  attempt 
was  made  to  establish  a  new  settlement  by  the  British,  who  soon  after 
abandoned  it,  and  it  wais  not  again  peopled  until  the  year  1690,  when  the 
proprietors  of  Carolina  sent  thither  a  small  colony,  and  appointed  a  go- 
vernor. In  the  year  1703,  a  French  and  Spanish  army  wasted  and  depo- 
pulated the  island  of  New  Providence,  drove  out  the  British  inhabitants, 
carried  off  their  negroes,  and  demolished  their  fort.  These  islands  after- 
wards became  the  haunts  of  numerous  pirates,  buccaneers,  and  freebooters. 
In  consequence  of  the  House  of  Lords  having  addressed  king  George  I.  in 
1718,  to  replant  and  again  fortify  the  Bahama  islands,  a  governor  was  sent' 
to  the  island  of  New  Providence,  to  whom  the  pirates  submitted,  accepting 
at  the  same  time  the  king's  pardon.  From  this  period  a  regular  colonial 
administration  was  maintained ;  but  for  a  considerable  time  this  does  not 
appear  to  have  produced  any  great  activity  in  the  work  of  cultivation  and 
improvement  In  1782,  th^  island  of  New  Providence,  with  all  the  other; 
islands  of  which  it  was  the  seat  of  government,  surrendered  to  the  Spaniards. * 
In  the  following  year  they  were  again  restored  to  Britain  by  a  colonel 
Devanx,  an  American  loyalist,  who  collected  a  small  body  of  irregular 
volunteers ;  and  with  this  force  compelled  the  Spaniards,  though  iar  shp^ 
nor  in  numbers,  and  strongly  fortified,  to  surrender  the  capital.  At  the 
termination  of  the  American  war,  encouragement  was  held  out  to  the 
loyalists,  who  were  proprietors  of  negroes,  to  settle  in  the  Bahama  islands^ 
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it  18  sQpplied  frdm  America  with  floar,  dried  Mi,  and  freab  and  salt  pUN 
Tifliom.  Gustavia,  the  only  town  m  the  colonyi  is  iahabited'by  Swedeit 
British,  French;  Danes,  and  Americans.  The  only  harbour  in  the  islmi 
IS  Le  Carenage,  near  Gnetavia ;  the  moorings  i^e  ezcellenty  t>at  it 
only  admit  such  vessels  as  draw  below  9  feet  of  water.  This  island 
first  peopled  by  the  French  in  164S  ;  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Brid^b 
in  1689,  but  was  restofed  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Ryawick.  It  wm 
ceded  in  1785  to  the  Swedes,  and  iu  1801  taken  by  the  British  :  it  ha 
since  that  time  been  restored  to  its  present  owners.  Its  popolatina  a 
about  3,000  soah. 
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^of  cattle  may  be  iBsred  aad  fed.  Much  of  the  timber  migfal  alao  be  con- 
▼erted  into  an  important  article  of  commerce.  The  state  of  this  coloay» 
in  popnliition  and  agriculture^  &o.  according  to  official  returns  in  1812^ 
stood  thus :  white  popukUon,  2,6 17<;  free  people  of  cokmr,  7,043 ;  I»- 
dians,  1,716  ;  slaves,  21,143  ;  making  a  total  of  32,519.  Acres  in  cnlti- 
▼Btion,  27,275;  uncultiTuted,  1,500,000,  of  which  147,584  acres  have 
been  granted  for  cultivation.  Of  the  cultivated  land  there  were  in  sugv*" 
canea,  10,700  acres ;  in  cdttoo  1,262 ;  in  ground  provisions,  5,762 ;  and 
the  remainder  in  pasturage  for  cattle,  Skc  The  quantity  and  value  of  tiie 
productions  in  1812,  was  as  follows :  11,800  hogsheads  of  sugar,  3,879 
puncheons  of  rum,  4,062  casks  of  molasses,  276,243  pounds  of  coffee, 
159,156  pounds  of  cotton;  estimated  at  £386,278  sterling.  Estimated 
.value  of  miscellaneous  articles,  including  cattle,  esculents  and  fruits, 
£386,278.  Estimated  value  of  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  £361,598 ; 
to  all  other  parts,  £22,519.  Estimated  value  of  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  jff57l,S17;  from  all  other  parts,  £75,701. 

ITiis  island,  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Terra  Firma,  from 
which  it  is  only  four  leagues  distant,  is  the  natural  magazine  and  resort, 
where  the  contraband  traders  of  Cumana,  Barcelona,  Margaritta,  and 
Guiana,  make  their  purchases.  The  position  of  Trinidad  is  singularly 
favourable  to  this  commerce.  The  continental  coasts,  extensive,  defence- 
less, and  to  leeward,  offer  both  to  the  British  and  Colombians  the  greatest 
facility  for  prosecuting  it«  The  gulf  of  Paria,  which  washes  the  western 
part  of  Trinidad,  receives  the  waters  of  the  river  Guarapiche,  which  pene- 
trates the  province  of  Cumana.  By  this  river  animals  for  labour  and  for 
the  shambles,  are  brought  from  Terra  Firma  to  Trinidad  ;  and  through  the 
same  channel,  all  the  contraband  articles  consumed  in  this  province  can 
ascend  with  perfect  coQYenience,  or  may  be  landed  at  several  points  with- 
out the  least  danger.  Jn  general,  the  cargoes  which  are  destined  for  Bar- 
celona proceed  up  this  river :  they  are  thence  distributed  to  the  Caraccas 
and  other  neighbouring  provinces.  The  mouths  of  the  Oroonoko,  which 
cross  the  gnlf  of  Paria  from  south  and  north,  open  to  this  island  the  com- 
merce of  Guiana,  whither  the  surplus  goes  by  the  river  Apure  to  Barqui- 
semeto,  Trnxillo,  Varinas,  Merida,  &c. ' 


CHAP.  II.— SPANISH  WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS. 

The  West  India  blands  colonized  by  Spain  are  not  numerous.  Puerlo 
Bko  and  Cuba^  in  the  northern  group,  and  Margaritta  and  some  others,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Caraccas,  compose  the  whole  of  the  islands  in  the  West 
Indian  seas.  Of  these,  Puerto  Rico  and  Cuba  are  the  most  important; 
Cuba  being  the  largest  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  fertile  islands  belonging 

»  The  gP8at  Influx  of  curreots  into  tbe  galf  of  Paris,  from  the  ooasta  of  Bresn  Snd 
And^iuia  must  hring  dowrn  a  vast  Quantity  of  Ugbt  earthy  particles  from  the 
mouths  of  the  numerous  hirgc  rivers  which  traverse  those  parts  of  the  continent' 
butthese  currants  being  repeUed  by  the  sides  of  adjacent  mountain^,  eddies  ani 
OBOoth  wmtw  wlU  be  tonniuoed  when  they  meet  and  oppose  one  another,  and  them. 
fore  earthy  particles  wiU  subside  and  form  banks  of  mud,  and  by  the  acceaaion^ 
firceh  aecumulations  form  dry  land,  and  thus  such  a  tract  of  country  as  Trinidad  msr 
have  been  formed.  These  causes  an-,  in  fact,  stiU  operating,  for  the  island  is  dailv 
iDcreaauig  on  the  leeward  side,  as  is  visible  in  the  mud  bi^s  which  extend  a  mS 
way  mto  the  gnlf,  and  are  there  constanUv  augmented.  But  from  the  grMt  influx 
from  the  oew  at  the  south  end  of  the  isLmd,  and  its  caress  to  the  AtEmtic  enin 
tlinqgh  ibt  fisess,  a  channel  must  ever  exist  between  the  continent  and  TriiUdadT 
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for  the  pnrplwe  ofisxMm^'  ^^^\ 

Z^  '^^  *'"  '^^^ '""" V  **:*:::^  ^ ' 

beneficial  .^^  tef^JLotrf'^^'^  ^L\!k^*^ 

tent  und.  ^,^^  .  ^  ^jjST^'^^^^^^        <« 

advf  J3V»*f  H^^^S^^^     p,,ttnf  ^^  "  sHnated  in  the  Caribbean 

▼id  i:^  ^aig'^^^^'^      igittt^^^'^^OovAiai^^  and  the  Virgin  islaodi. 

tb  ^^'^i^A^l  V^cf  ^'-fi/ittd  67-  4^  of  W.  long.,  and  between 

9  ^i'^'^^^t^f^h^  "'eing  12(T  miles,  by  40  in  breadth. 

^^ti^  ^JS^S'  ^  'i^d  <*«i""g  *>»  second  voyage,  in  the  year 
^W^^i^^  ^ocolamzed  Puerto  Rico,  ia  1509,  when  be 
i^pm'^     jp^  ^f  ^0  oativd  Indians  were  at  that  time  very  numer- 
i#^  Ja%^ ^"mrp^^^*   Puerto  Rico  is  an  important  island ;  its 
tubj^^te  ^^rv  rs/uable  in  European  commerce,  and  the  climate  is 
o^^  ^^^00  ^^^mp^rote  than  that  of  the  other  islands  of  the  Caribbean 
prt^^f^lthy  ^s^§  are  not  of  any  very  great  altitude,  but  form  a  beanti- 
^^  fhe  '"f^e  isodscape, — ^their  gently  undulating  surfaces  contrasting 
^tfe^P^  ^  picturesque  and  well-watered  valleys.   The  rivers  are  of  no 
Bne^y  ,     bat  agreeably  diversify  the  picture ;  and  being  very  numerous, 
gt€0*  'Singly  n^fttl  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture.     The  interior,  and 
Bfe  ^f^  gea-Bhore  to  the  north,  is  still  covered  with  the  original  forests, 
f^'V^^j,  roam  large  wild  dogs;  these  dogs  are  the  remains  of  a  race 
^^  itfbt  ^^^  Spain  by  the  first  conquerors  of  the  island,  to  assist  in  hunt- 
^  dovra  the  natives,  who  fled  for  protecftion  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  inte- 
^.  These  forests  also  abound  with  parrots,  pigeons,  and  other  birds  pecu- 
liar to  the  West  India  islands,  as  well  as  with  land-crabs,  which  are  as 
numerous  here  as  in  any  of  the  Caribbean  isles,  and  on  whose  flesh   the 
criJd  dogs  are  supposed  to  subsist."     Cattle  of  superior  qualities,  originally 
brought  from  the  mother-country,  are  fed  in  this  island  ;  poultry  are  also 
rery  cheap  and  plentiful,  and  the  rivers  and  sea  supply  the  inhabitants  with 
every  variety  of  fish.     The  southern  coast  is  the  most  healthy  as  well  as 
the  most  fertile ;  producing  for  the  commerce  of  the  inhabitants,  sugar, 
coifee,  cassia,  flax,  cotton,  ginger,  and  the  odoriferous  gums  used  in  such 
great  quantities  in  Roman  Catholic  countries ;  these,  with  hides  and  tro- 
pical fruits,  compose  the  chief  articles  of  their  trade  with  Europe,  &c. 
They  have  here  a  fine  breed  of  mules,  which  are  sought  after,  from  the 
British  islands  in  the  neighbourhood.     The  northern  side,  which  is  com- 
paratively sterile,  is  supposed  to  contain,  in  the  higher  lands,  some  gold 
and  silver  mines  ;  but  of  the  existence  or  value  of  these  nothing  certain  ia, 
ascertained.     With  all  these  bounties,  so  lavishly  bestowed  by  the  hand  of 
Nature,  Puerto  is  subjected  occasionally  to  a  dreadful  calamity.     In  the 
year  1742,  a  terrible  tornado  overturned  the  labour  of  years,  and  destroyed 
the  plantations,  which  did  not  recover  the  shock  they  received  for  many 
years  afterwards ;  these  hurricanes  occasionally  visit  the  island  at  present, 

9  The  natttral  history  of  these  crabs  is  hi^^hly  sinnilar.  At  oertain  seasons  of  the  ywuv 
these  sineidar  animals,  which  greatly  resemble  the  sea-crabs  in  shape  and  manner  of 
moTing,  leave  the  mountains  in  which  they  have  formed  their  burrows,  and  move  la 
Immense  cavalcades  down  to  the  sea-coast,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  yoong  in 
the  waters.  At  this  period  nothing  arrests  their  progress  ;  they  move  continuallv  in 
the  same  line ;  if  they  meet  with  a  wall,  they  climb  up  one  side,  and  down  the  otner, 
and  the  clattering  noise  produced  by  their  daws  is  surprising.  After  dmoaitiag  their 
young,  they  return  to  their  haunts  in  the  same  order,  and  are  foUowsd  by  Ilia  young 
crabs  as  soon  as  they  attain  sufficient  strength  to  perform  the  Journey. 


•        ^  t 
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10  If       jk  none  of  so  Galamiums  %  nfttnra  has  been  experieifeed  since  that  period.^ 
,^1ie  total  population  of  the  island  is  calculated  at  130»000»  of  whom 
25,000  are  Blares*     The  capital,  and  residence  of  the  governor,  is  situated 
on  a  peninsula  on  the  northern  shore.     It  was  founded  in  1514,  and 
^ ,        named  Puerto  Rico ;  from  whence  the  whole  island  has  received  its  appel- 
^       lation ;  having  bef  n  called  Borriquen  by  the  natives  when  first  discovered. 
This  town  is  also  called  St  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico;  and  is  situated  in  18" 
y^       29^  N.  lat.,  and  e&'  W.  long. ;  a  fort,  called  St  Antonio's,  protects  it  on  the  S. 
:^       W. ;  and  it  has  also  a  citadel  and  other  fortifications,  with  a  very  good  har- 
^       bour.     The  amount  of  its  population  is  not  exactly  known ;  Morse  esti- 
mates it  at  30,000;  but  it  probably  does  not  amount  to  the  half  of  that 
number.     This  city  has  often  been  attacked ;  in  1594,   by  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  but  without  success ;  in  1597,  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  (who 
took  and  plundered  it  and  the  island ;)  and  again  by  the  British  in  1797, 
who  were,  however,  as  unsuccessful  as  Sir  Francis  Drake.     The  planta- 
tions and  small  towns  of  the  island  are  very  numerous,  but  mostly  too  in- 
significant for  notice.   Puerto  Rico  drew  from  Mexico,  for  the  expenses  of  its 
administration,  the  sum  of  377,000  piastres  annually.   Its  defence  consists 
chiefly  in  the  country  militia.   It  has  hitherto  adhered  to  the  royal  cause. 

II.  Cuba,'2   Cuba,  the  largest  as  well  as  the  most  important  of  the  islands 
in  the  West  Indian  seas,  is  situated  to  the  south  of  Florida,  between  the 
northernmost  part  of  Yucatan,  and  the  westernmost  point  of  the  island  of 
Hayti.     The  westernmost  part  of  Cuba  nearly  shuts  in,  with  the  northern 
shore  of  Yucatan  and  the  western  coast  of  East  Florida,  that  immense  basin 
known  by  the  name  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico.     It  is  thought  that  Cape  Ca- 
toche,  in  Yucatan  and  the  most  western  headland  of  Cuba,  must  have 
been  formerly  united  by  an  isthmus,  which  has  been  gradually  worn  away 
by  the  pressure  and  action  of  the  waters  of  the  Caribbean  sea.     Should 
thb  have  actually  been  the  case,  t)|e  Mexican  gulf  must  have  been  very 
shallow,  as  we  find  that  the  passage  of  the  waters  of  the  South  Atlantic, 
impelled  by  the  trade-winds  through  the  strait  formed  by  Cuba  and  Yuca- 
tan is,  Bltbough  it  has  considerable  breadth,  so  very  forcible  as  to  send  a 
vast  stream,  or  current,  with  g^reat  impetuosity  round  the  gulf  and  through 
the  straits  of  Florida,  as  fjeo'  as  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  to  the 
northern  shores  of  Europe.     This  stream  is  distinguishable  in  the  North 
Atlantic  by  its  superior  heat  to  the  rest  of  the  waters  of  that  ocean ;  and 
by  a  body  of  sea-weed  which  constantly  accompanies  it.     The  extent  of 
Cuba  is  from  73*  50'  to  85^*  SO'  W.  long,  from  E.  to  W.     Its  form  is  so 
curved  that  it  lies,  although  narrow,  between  23<>  20^  and  19"*  ^O'  N.  lat. ; 
it  is  about  700  miles  long,  but  not  more  than  70  in  medial  breadth.     Its 
position  gives  it  the  command  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  by  the  straits  of  Yu- 
catan and  Florida,  as  well  as  the  navigation  of  the  windward  passage  and 
channel  of  Bahamas.     The  fine  harbour  of  the  Havannah,  and  some  other 
smaller  ports,  rendered  this  island,  with  these  advantages,  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  West  India  islands;  particularly  to  Spain,  possessing  as  she 
did  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  gulf.   The  Spanish  government  have  accord- 
ingly spared  no  expense  in  fortifying  the  Havannah,  on  which  they  seem  to 
have  placed  their  chief  dependence  for  the  security  of  their  ultramarine 
colonies. 

The  climate  of  Cuba  is  better  than  that  of  any  other  island  in  the  West 
Indian  seas,  excepting  Puerto  Rico ;  it  is  mild  and  temperate, — there  is  no 
winter,— -and  the  summer-heat  is  moderated  by  the  rains  and  sea-breeaes,  the 
periodical  rains  lasting  during  the  months  of  July  and  August.     The  fer- 
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tility  of  Cnlia  is  oelebrafed :  spioesi  among  which  9t»  pepper  and  giager, 
cassia,  maDioc,  cacao,  maize)  aloee,  maatic^  angary  tobacco,  the  flavour  o^* 
which  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  world,  known  in  con^ 
merce  by  the  name  of  Hayannah,  and  sold  to  an  enormous  amount  In 
cigars,  with  many  other  articles^  the  produee  of  tropical  climates,  conatitute 
the  riches  of  this  fine  island.  Coffee,  though  cultiTated,  is  so  little  attended 
to  in  the  plantations  that  little  is  grown  for  eaportation.  Honey  ia  one  of 
the  great  articles  of  the  export  tmdoi  and,  together  with  wioc,  is  annually 
produced  to  a  great  amount.  Cattle,  ori^inallj^  from  Europe,  have  multi- 
plied 80  much  in  Cuba,  that  they  have  beeome  wild»  and  frequent  in  im- 
mense droves  the  forests  and  savannahs  or  marshy  plains ;  tliey  are  hunted 
for  the  sake  of  their  hides  and  tallow,  which  are  exported  to  a  great 
amount.  The  forests  also  abound  in  swine,  which  have  multiplied  in  a 
aimilar  manner ;  and  the  inhabitants  possess  large  stocks  of  mules,  horses, 
fine  black  cattle^  and  sheep^  all  of  which  thrive  very  much.  The  woods 
consist  chiefly  of  timber  of  valuable  qaalities ;  the  red  cedar,  oaks,  firs, 
palms,  mahogany,  ebony,  lignunMniaf ;  and  woods  producing  gums,  aro- 
matic and  medicinal.  The  rivera  and  coasts  abound  with  fish,  and  fine 
turtles  frequent  the  shallowa.  The  birds  Of  Cuba  are  principally  the  par- 
rot, the  paroquet,  American  partridge^  turtle  dovOf  and  great  variety  of 
aquatic  birds.  In  this  island  there  are  supposed  to  exist  veins  of  gold  and 
silver,  because  the  inhabitants  procure  A  small  quantity  of  those  metals  in 
the  sands  of  the  rivers  which  descend  from  the  mountains.  The  great 
metallic  production  of  Cuba  b  copper,  of  which  some  valuable  mines  ex- 
ist in  the  eastern  part  of  the  idand,  with  which  a  trade  is  carried  on  among 
the  West  Indian  islands  and  the  porta- on  the  southern  content. 

Only  about  one  hundredth  part  of  the  island  of  Cuba  ia  supposed  to  ba 
under  a  state  of  cultivation.     The  inhabitants  consist  of  Europeans  and 
their  descendants,  and  negroes ;  the  amount  of  the  former,  in  1820,  lieing 
373,071,  and  of  the  latter  199,892,  making  a  tot^  of  572,363  iohabitants, 
which  later  returns  have  carried  to  631,000.     A  chain  of  mountains  runs 
the  whole  length  of  Cuba,  from  E.  to  W.,  following  the  curvature  of  the 
country.     This  chain  divides  the  island  naturally  into  two  parts  :  though 
these  mountains  do  not  acquire  any  very  considerable  elevation,  they  give 
rise  to  numerous  rivers,  which  flow  into  the  ocean  on  each  ode ;  and  some- 
times, during  the  rainy  season,  inundate  the  low  lands.    Cuba,  as  well  as 
nil  the  other  islands  of  these  seas,  is  exposed  occasionally  to  the  devastating 
effects  of  hurricanes ;  but  on  the  whole  it  is  more  free  from  them,  as  well 
as  from  disease,  than  any  of  the  others,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
healthiest,  the  most  fertile,  and  the  most  secure  of  the  West  India  islands. 
The  governor  of  Cuba  has  a  very  arduous  and  extensive  jarisdiction, 
during  war  particularly ;  he  has  accordingly  in  the  island  14  subordinate 
governors,  who  preside  over  as  many  districts  into  which  Cuba  is  divided. 
An  intendant  superintends  the  finances  and  commerce  of  the  island,  and  is 
subordinate  only  to  the  ci^itain^general.     The  religious  afiairs  of  Cuba  are 
superintended  by  a  bishop,  who  resides  at  Havannah,  and  whose  income  is 
considerable.    The  revenues  of  the  island  are  said  to  amount  to  more  than 
2,000,000  of  piastres  per  annum;  but  the   expenses  of  administration 
were  so  g^at,  that  it  received  from  Mexico  1,820,000  piastres  during  the 
same  period.     The  military  force  of  Cuba  consists  chiefly  in  militia*  the 
amount  of  which  is  stated  to  exceed  26,000.   Cuba,  like  Puerto  Rico,  haa 
hitherto  adhered  to  the  royal  cause. 

The  capital  of  this  island  is  Havannah^  founded  by  Velasquez,  in  23^ 
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19^  N.  lat.,  and  82*14'  W.  long,  on  the  north  coast,  opposite  to  the  Floridaa. 
The  harbour  is  very  fine,  and  capable  of  containing  the  largest  fleet  in  safe- 
ty, both  it  and  the  iomn  have  been  fortified  as  strongly  as  possible.  The  only 
fault  in  this  excellent  harbour  is,  that  the  entrance  is  very  narrow  and  dif- 
ficult ;  so  much  so,  that  during  war,  vessels  have  been  laken  going  in,  on 
account  of  only  one  being  able  to  pass  at  a  time, — ^the  rearmost  vessels 
have  (alien  into  the  bands  of  the  pursuing  ships.  This  channel  is,  how- 
ever, so  strongly  fortified  during  its  whole  length,  that  it  would  be  hazard- 
ous in  the  extreme  for  an  enemy's  fleet  to  enter.  The  entrance  has  a  fort 
on  each  side ;  that  on  the  east,  called  Moro  Castle^  stands  on  a  high  rock, 
and  is  a  triangular  work,  mounted  with  40  pieces  of  heavy  cannon,  having 
a  battery  nearly  level  with  the  water  at  the  foot  of  the  rock :  that  on  the 
west  is  called  Punia,  and  communicates  with  the  city.  This  is  a  square 
fort,  strongly  built,  and  well  supplied  with  artillery.  The  city  is  surround- 
ed with  works,  mounted  with  numerous  heavy  g^ns  ;  a  square  citadel- is 
also  erected  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  called  JBi  Fuerie  ;  this  work  also 
has  heavy  cannon,  and  it  is  on  this  the  Spanish  government  place  their 
chief  dependence.  But  the  fortifications  are  said  to  be  commanded  by  hills 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  importance  of  this  city  and  harbour 
has  caused  it  to  be  repeatedly  attacked ;  it  was  taken  in  1 536,  by  a  French 
pirate,  but  ransomed  for  700  dollars ;  it  was  again  taken  by  the  British, 
and  by  the  French,  and  by  the  Buccaneers  ;  but  the  most  memorable  at- 
tack was  that  executed  by  the  British  in  1762,  when  admiral  Sir  George 
Pococke  and  Lord  Albemarle  conducted  a  fleet  and  troops  to  the  Havan- 
nab,  and  after  a  determined  resistance  of  two  months  and  eight. days,  on 
the  14th  of  August  obtained  possession  of  the  place.  The  victors  captured 
9  sail-of-the-line,  3  more  were  sunk  by  the  Spaniards,  2  on  the  stocks 
were  burnt,  and  a  great  many  merchant  vessels  loaded  with  valuable  car- 
goes completed  the  spoil.  The  merchandise  and  specie  found  iu  the  place 
was  supposed  to  amount  to  £3,000,000  sterling.  This  city  was  restored 
to  Spain  at  the  peace  of  1763,  since  which  period  the  government  has  been 
constantly  employed  in  increasing  its  strength  and  resources.  The  trade 
of  this  port  is  computed  to  amount,  by  importations,  to  £2,200,000.  The 
exportationa— chiefly  segars,  sugar,  honey,  wax,  and  coffee — amount  to 
£2,500,000.  The  number  of  vessels  which  entered  its  port  in  1826  was 
1,029,  of  which  720  were  American,  95  Spanish,  91  English,  and  47 
French.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Havannah  amount — ^according  to  Hum- 
boldt—to  about  130,000,  of  whom  22,000  are  slaves.  We  confess  that 
this  enumeration  appears  to  us  too  great ;  but  cannot  take  it  upon  us  to 
correct  it.  The  other  principal  towns  of  Cuba  are  Si  Jago,  Puerto  del 
Principe,  Bayamo,  Trinadad,  BaUahano,  Santa  CruZy  Baracoa,  and  Cadiz. 

St  Jago  was  formerly  the  capital  of  this  island,  and  is  situated  in  20"* 
N.  lat.  and  76**  W.  long.,  269  leagues  from  the  Havannah.  The  country 
about  St  Jago  is  mountainous ;  and  this  part  of  the  island  is  frequently 
visited  by  earthquakes,  which  are  generally  of  a  slight  nature.  The  har- 
bour of  St  Jago,  or  Cuba,  is  very  good,  and  extends  6  miles  inland ;  but 
the  entrance  to  it  is  similar  to  that  of  Havannah. 

PneHo  del  Principe,  or  Villa  del  Principe,  is  145  miles  N.W.  of  St 
Jago,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  fertility  of  the  country  around  it ;  large 
droves  of  cattle  are  fed  in  the  savannahs  for  the  sake  of  their  tallow  and 
hides. 

Bayomo,  or  St  SeUvador,  is  situated  in  the  eastern  end  of  Cuba,  and  on 
the  little  river  Estero,  nearly  20  miles  from  the  ocean.     Thb  town  gives 
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tis  name  to  the  Btufomo  channd,  which  nuis  amongst  the  land  and  low 
rocks  which  Colvaibits  called  Jardin  de  la  Beyna,  or  *  Qaeen*8  Garden.' 

Trinidad,  situated  on  a  bay  in  the  south  coast,  is  a  fine  sea^port,  bnt  of 
Utde  conseqneoco. 

Baltabano  is  nearly  opposite  tiie  Pinos  islands,  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
island  of  Cnba,  near  a  very  large  bay,  50  miles  S.  W.  of  the  Harannah. 

Baracoa  is  a  sea^port  on  the  N.E.  shore  of  the  island,  with  an  excel- 
lent harbonr  for  vessels  of  small  tonnage,  about  17  leagues  N.E.  of  St 
Jago. 

Sania  Cruz  is  a  large  town  on  the  N.  coast,  SO  miles  E.  of  the  HaTan-^ 
aah,  and  116  N.W.  of  Cadia. 

Cadiz  is  situated  in  Cadiz  bay,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Cuba,  164  miles  E. 
of  Havannah,  and  about  10  miles  E.  of  Cadis  riyer. 

Round  the  island  of  Cuba  are  several  groupes  of  rocks,  and  one  large 
named  Finos,  which  is  situated  near  the  S.E.  coast  of  Cuba,  and 
aepanted  from  it  by  a  channel  16  leagues  long,  and  6  wide ;  this  island 
has  several  good  and  secure  roads,  but  it  is  uninhabited,  except  by  a  few 
fishermen  who  occasionally  dwell  on  its  coasts.  The  only  animals  on  it 
are  goats,  but  it  abounds  in  pastures  and  large  trees.  Pinos  is  about  42 
miles  long,  and  34  broad,  in  2V  38'  N.  lat.  and  82*  45'  W.  long. 

111.  Margarita,']  This  island,  which  is  about  SO  leagues  in  circum- 
ference, under  the  regime  of  Spain,  formed  a  government  separate  from 
that  of  Cumana,  on  whose  shores  it  lies,  and  dependent  on  the  captain- 
general  of  Caraccas.  It  lies  in  N.  lat.  10*  56',  and  in  64*  and  65*  W. 
long*  It  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1408.  The  pearls  found  on  the 
toasts  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  isle  of  Cubagua  soon  rendered  it  fa- 
mous, and  the  fishery  was  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  vast  numbers  of 
Indians  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  undertaking.  The  possession  of  Mar- 
garita was  an  object  of  great  consequence  to  Spain,  as  it  is  separated  from 
the  continent  by  a  strait  only  8  leagues  wide,  and  to  windward  of  all  the 
best  ports  of  Caraccas,  and  forms  the  channel  through  which  all  vessels 
coming  from  Europe  or  windward,  to  Cumana,  Barcelona,  and  La  Guayra, 
must  pass,  though  it  is  not  navigable  in  its  whole  breadth ;  the  rocky 
island  Cache,  between  it  and  the  continent,  leaving  only  a  narrow  pass  of 
two  leagues,  but  which  is  seldom  dangerous,  owing  to  the  general  calm- 
ness that  reigns  in  this  part  of  the  CaribbeaU  sea.  It  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Colombians,  who  succeeded,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  in 
driving  tbe  royalist  forces  from  it.  In  this  island  there  are  only  three 
poits,  Pampater,  on  the  E.S.E.  ;  Puebio  de  la  Mar,  a  league  to  lee- 
ward of  the  preceding,  and  Puebh  del  Norte,  on  die  N.  side.  The  popu- 
ladon  of  Margarita  has  been  estimated  at  14,000  persons,  consisting  of 
5,500  whites,  8,000  Guayqueria  Indians,  and  6,500  Castes. 


CHAP.  Ill— HAYTI. 


HaY"^!,  or  St  Domingo,  lies  between  Pnerto  Rtco-^om  which  it  is  se- 
parated only  by  a  narrow  channel-— on  the  E.,  and  Jamaica  and  Cuba  on 
the  W.  The  channel  between  the  latter  island  and  Hayti  is  denominated 
by  seamen  the  mndward  passage,  and  is  about  36  miles  wide.  It  extends 
from  17'  42'  to  19*  56'  N.  lat.,  and  from  67'  35'  to  74*  15'.  W.  long. 
There  are  a  variety  of  statements  with  respect  to  the  dimensions  of  this 
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ttbnd ;  Edwudi  fixes  the  length  at  890  nules ;  Rainafard  says  it  is  mora 
than  450 ;  the  Abb6  Raynal  represents  it  as  200  leagoes  in  length  ;  and 
modern  French  geographers  state  that  it  is  160  leagues  in  length  by  SO 
in  arerage  breadtL  Several  small  islands  lie  round  St  Domingo,  the  prin- 
c^ial  of  which  are  AUarde,  Saane,  Beati^  and  St  Catherine  on  the  S.  sidot 
from  W.  to  EL;  Mone  and  Monique  on  the  S.E.  side ;  Guymete  and  Con^ 
eoes  on  the  W.;  and  La  Foriue  on  the  N.  side.  By  the  aboriginal  inhabit 
tants,  this  island  was  called  Hayti^  that  is,  *  the  high  or  mouitainons  land/ 
and  wMler  this  revired  name  it  has  become  famous  in  modem  lustory,  as  a 
▼aat  island  occupied  by  men,  who,  suddenly  passing  from  the  condition  of 
almves  to  that  of  free  men,  established  their  political  power  with  their  per- 
sonal liberty.  **  A  people  of  uncivilized  men,  who  became  in  a  few  years 
civilized  and  even  refined,  and  formed  a  dynasty  and  a  government  for 
themselves,  presents  a  spectacle  at  once  novel  in  the  hbtory  of  the  species^ 
and  attractive  from  the  extraordinary  incongruities  which  it  appears  to  in* 
Tolve  and  to  reconcile.  The  proximity  of  this  scene  to  our  own  settlo- 
inentB,  and  the  great  similarity  of  their  circumstances  to  those  in  which  so 
strange  a  revolution  was  efiected,  adds  mightily  to  the  importance  of  the 
onbject."  We  shall  therefore  offer  no  apology  for  the  introduction  here 
of  a  succinct  historical  sketch  of  this  event. 

History, 2  On  the  6th  of  December,  1492,  Christopher  Columbus 
landed  on  the  northern  coast  of  this  island,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Hiepaniola^  or  '  Little  Spain.'  He  found  it  at  this  period  divided  into  6 
kingdoms,  governed  by  caciques,  and  living  in  a  state  of  mutual  amity  and 
intercourse.  The  natives  appeared  to  be  of  Caribbean  race ;  they  were 
simple  in  their  manners,  and  chieficy  supported  themselves  by  the  chase. 
Columbus  left  a  detachment  of  Spaniards  on  the  island,  under  charge  of 
his  son.  These  colonists  founded  St  Nicholas ;  but  their  excesses  roused 
the  resentment  of  the  surrounding  natives,  who  rose  upon  them,  and  com- 
pletely destroyed  their  establishment.  The  Spaniards  thereupon  betook 
themselves  to  the  southern  coast,  where  they  founded  the  town  of  St 
Domingo^  which  afterwards  gave  its  name  to  the  whole  island,  the  subju- 
gation of  which  was  effected  by  the  Spaniards  in  H95.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  17th  century,  a  number  of  buccaneers,  most  of  them  natives  of 
Normandy,  settled  themselves  in  Tortnga,  a  small  island  lying  to  the  N. 
of  St  Domingo.  From  this  place  they  made  constant  incursions  against 
the  Spanish  settlements  in  tins  island,  by  them  denominated  HispanioUif 
or  <  Little  Spain;'  till  at  last,  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  that  part  of  the 
island  in  which  these  buccaneers  had  established  themselves  was  ceded  to 
the  French  king,  who  had  acknowledged  them  as  his  subjects,  and  taken 
them  under  his  protection.  The  island  after  this  period  was  divided  into 
two  parts :  that  which  is  now  properly  and  strictly  called  Uayii^  and 
Hiepaniolay  the  former  comprehending  the  French  division,  and  the  latter 
what  belonged  to  the  Spaniuds.  The  ancient  divisional  line  which  sepa- 
rated these  two  parts  stretched  from  the  river  Pedematis,  on  the  S.  side, 
to  the  river  Massacre  on  the  N.  side,  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Mance- 
nille.  The  Spanish  part  was  reckoned  to  contain  about  90  leagues  in  its 
extreme  length  from  £.  to  W.,  and  about  60  leagues  in  its  greatest 
breadth,  having  a  surfiuse  of  about  3,200  square  leagues.  The  Haytian 
or  French  division  extended  400  miles  in  length,  and  140  in  breadth,  and 
contained  1,500,000  acres  in  high  eultivation  before  the  commencement 
of  the  French  revolution  m  1789.    . 

No  event  of  any  importance  occunred  in  the  history  of  this  island  after 
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miles  to  the  W.  of  Ilonoruru  ia  a  small  circalar  lake,  which  is  to  impr^- 
nated  with  salt,  that  twice  in  the  year  the  natives  take  oat  of  it  between 
200  and  300  barrels  of  clear,  hard,  crystallised  salt.  It  fomiahes  a  valo* 
able  article  of  commerce,  but  is  monopolized  by  the  king. 

hj  drains  or  aqaedueta,  constructed  with  the  greatest  labour  and  innnuity,  for  the 

Surpoee  of  mupjpSijing  the  water  Dooessary  to  oover  them.  The  ground  Is  first  carefollj 
ug  and  IcTeUied  wiin  a  wooden  spade,  which  the  labourers  use  squatting  on  their  hams 
and  heels.  After  this  it  is  firmlv  beat  down,  by  treading  it  with  th&  feet  till  it  ii 
doee  enough  to  contain  water.  Llie  plants  are  pronagatea  by  planting  a  small  cutting 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  root  with  the  leaves  adbenng.  The  water  is  then  let  in, 
and  QOTera  tne  surface  to  the  depth  of  12  or  18  inches ;  in  about  9  m«nthf  they  art 
ready  for  taking  up. 
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lying  north  and  south,  bounds  the  horizon ;  and,  though  it  is  lower  than 
the  limit  of  peqMtnal  8now»  its  nnnerona  terraces,  reseoibling  those  of 
the  Alleghany  mowitaias  and  Mount  Atlas^  long  fNro^ed  insormonnta- 
Ue  to  lihe  keen  and  enterpriaing  curiosity  of  Europeans.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Port  Jackaon,  the  first  terraces  begin  at  a  distance  of  10 
or  20  miles  from  the  coast. 

InieriorJ]     All  the  settlements  are  ntuated  at  no  great  distance  from 
tl>e  sea  coast,  on  the  belt  of  land,  more  or  less  narrow,  between  it  and  this 
range  of  lofty  hills  known  to  the  colonists  by  the  name  of  the  Blue 
Monniavu,  These,  though  so  little  remoTed  from  the  principal  settlement, 
virere  crossed,  for  the  first  time,  about  the  close  of  the  year  1813,  by  Mr 
Kvans  the  deputy-eurreyor  of  the  colony.     On  reaching  the  opposite  side 
lie  found  the  herbage  to  be  extremely  good,  the  valleys  weU-watered,  and 
the  mountain  streams  running  to  the  westward.     To  two  of  these,  which 
assumed  the  character  of  rivers,  he  gave  the  names  of  the  F'Uh  and  the 
Campbell  rivers ;  and  to  their  united  streams  that  of  the  Macquarie,    He 
pursued  its  course  for  10  days,  passing  over  rich  tracts  of  country,  clear  of 
timber,  welUwstered,  and  abounding  with  kangaroos  and  emus.     To  this 
new  and  pron^sing  region,  governor  Macquarie  gave  immediate  directions 
for  a  road  to  be  made,  passolile  by  osrriages,  which,  thoogh  extending  in 
length  upwards  of  100  miles,  was  completed  early  in  1815;  and  over 
^nrhich  the  governor  proceeded  in  person,  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  as  far 
as  Bathurst  plains.     From  this  place  he  despatched  Mr  Evans  to  examine 
lAw  eonntry  to  the  S.W.,  in  which  direction  another  river  had  been  disco- 
vered, afterwards  named  the  LaMan^    Not  frvr  to  the  westward  of  Ba- 
Aurst  is  a  ridge  of  limestone  hills  running  north  and  south  through  a  very 
beautiful  well-wooded  country  admirably  adapted  for  grazing.  It  may  here 
foe  reoaatked  thai  this  ridge  runs  on  a  meridional  line  to  a  great  distance, 
perhaps  the  udiole  extent  of  New  South  Wales,  as  it  was  observed  in  three 
distinct  plaoes  lying  exactly  north  and  south  of  each  other,  the  extremes 
of  which  were  200  miles  apart.     It  also  appeared  that  this  meridional  dis- 
tribution was  not  confined  to  the  geology  of  the  country,  but  was  equally 
Aokioeable  in  the  traes  and  shrubberies,  the  same  species  and  the  same  kind 
of  gHmping  into  clumps,  or  thicketsi,  being  constantly  observed  to  take 
place  on  the  same  meridian,  and  to  differ  on  different  meridians.  On  reach- 
ing the  point  of  the  Luchlan  river,  where  it  becosaes  navigable,  the  coun- 
try assumed  the  appearance  of  a  perfect  level*  and  the  eoU  seemed  poor, 
except  on  the  hanks,  which  were  hi^  and  steep,  and  on  which  alone  large 
trees  were  found  growitig.     The  width  of  the  river  was  here  from  SO  to 
40  yards.    The  (country  was  evidently  subject  to  inundations  ;  and  as  the 
imvellers  piooeeded  they  found  the  grass  in  some  places  nearly  breast  high, 
coarse,  thidi;,  and  so  entangled  as  to  be  almost  impenetrable ;  in  others 
were  extensive  swamps,  intersp<«sed  with  dwarf*box  and  gum-trees ;  swaus 
and  other  water  fowl  were  in  great  abundance.     The  navigation  of  the 
river  was  frequently  interniq>ted  by  fallen  trees,  and  so  winding  was  its 
ooune,  that  the  distance  by  water  was  nearly  three  times  that  by  land.    It 
was  however  found  to  be  rich  in  excellent  fish.     On  the  1 1th  of  May,  the 
party  had  readied  a  spot  of  the  dead  level  through  which  the  river  flowed, 
where  it  appeared  to  lose  itself  in  a  multitade  of  branches  among  marshy 
fiats ;  and  where  a  rise  of  4  feet  would  have  been  sufficient  to  sweep  them 
all  away,  ainoe  there  was  not  within  sight  the  smallest  eminence  to  retreat 
(o.    JLteutenant  Oxley,  therefore,  determined  to  strike  off  to  the  S.W. 
for  Cape  Northumberlsoid,  knowing  that  if  any  river  emptied  itself  into 
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this  he  foand  some  tracts  of  good  soil,  but  the  coantiy,  taken  generally,  10 
of  the  same  description  with  that  previously  known,  the  only  fertile  land 
consisting  of  a  stripe  extending  along  the  back  of  the  chain  of  mountains, 
which  changes  gradaally  into  barren  plains  as  we  proceed  inwards,  and 
terminates  in  idi  probability  in  a  g^reat  lake,  bordered  by  wide  spread 
marshes.     A  grander  country  can  hardly  be  conceived  than  what  presents 
itself  to  the  westward  of  the  dividing  range,  nearest  the  coast  line,  in  28* 
and  29".     Extensive  downs,  affording  the  finest  pasturage  for  sheep,  with 
the  soil  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  whinstone,  is  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  country,  while  numerous  rivulets,  all  running  to  the  northward 
and  westward,  and  rich  flats  for  cultivation,  offer  every  inducement  for  a 
speedy  settlement  of  this  country.     The  elevation  of  these  downs  is  con- 
siderable.    Mr  Cunningham,  having  ascertained  by  barometrical  observa- 
tion, that,  although  not  so  lofty  as  the  village  of  Bathurst,  they  are  as 
much  as  1,500  and  1,800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  while  Liverpool 
plains,  so  much  farther  inland,  averages  only  900  feet.     Mr  Cunning- 
ham, of  course,  kept   too   far  inland  to  see  any  thing  of  the    rivers 
Hastings,  IjogaUy  or  Brisbane  ;    20*  &  S.  was  the  farthest  point  he 
penetrated  to,  and  the  meridian  of  152*  £.,  about  70  miles  from  our 
settlement  on  the  Brisbane.     At  this  point  it  was  judged  prudent  to 
return,  the  horses  having  suffered  very  considerably,  owing  to  the  dry- 
ness of  the  season.     Throughout  the  journey,  Mr  Cunningham   only 
fell  in  with  native  blacks  on  four  occasions,  and  as  soon  as  they  saw 
the  horses   they  ran  away  with  the   greatest   affright.     To  the  W.  of 
151*  the  whole  country,  with  the  exception  of  a  few   ranges,  appears 
to  get  flatter,  and  slope  off  generally  to  the  north  and  west,  which  seems 
to  confirm  the  theory  of  some  g^at  inland  sea  in  that  direction.     In  ad- 
dition to  the  discovery  of  the  splendid  country  at  the  head  of  the  rivers 
Logan  and  Brisbane,  Mr  Cunningham  has  ascertained  the  practicability  of 
a  good  road  throughout  this  extensive  country. 

Vegetation.']  It  has  been  remarked,  that  in  New  Holland  has  never 
yet  been  found  either  the  majesty  of  the  virgin  forests  of  the  new  world, 
the  variety  and  elegance  of  those  of  Asia,  or  the  delicacy  and  freshness  of 
the  woods  in  the  temperate  countries  of  Europe.  Vegetation  is  in  general 
dark  and  sombre, — it  resembles  the  shade  of  our  evergreens  or  copses. 
Woods  of  different  kinds,  adapted  for  every  useful  purpose,  have  been 
found ;  gnun  succeeds  well,  and  yields  a  sure  and  abundant  crop»  Wheat, 
maize,  oats,  and  rye,  are  cultivated,  the  two  former  in  largest  quantity. 
Those  parti  in  which  different  trials  have  been  made,  have  rather  too  warm 
a  climate  for  common  barley  and  oats,  though  these  grains  have  been  found 
to  succeed  tolerably  well  on  the  poorer  soils.  The  skinless  barley,  or 
Siberian  wheat,  arrives  at  great  perfection.  Potatoes,  cabbages,  carrots, 
parsnips,  turnips,  pease,  beans,  onions,  and  all  the  vegetables  grown  in 
England,  are  produced  in  the  English  colony.  ■  The  same  locality  is  now 
famed  for  the  goodness  and  variety  of  its  fruits ;  peaches,  apricots,  nec- 
tarioes,  oranges,  lemons,  gnavas,  loquets,  cherries,  wiilnuts,  almonds,  grapes, 
pears,  pomegranates,  and  melons,  attain  the  highest  maturity  in  the  open 
air;  and  the  pine-apple  may  be  reared* with  a  common  forcing  glass.  The 
peach  is  the  most  abundant,  and  the  most  useful  of  the  fruits.  It  is 
given,  as  in  America,  for  feeding  the  hogs,  and  is  fermented  into  cyder. 
From  the  great  *  extent  of  terrestrial  latitude  through  which  this  country 
passes,  we  must  conclude  t)iat  those  parts  which  lie  nearer  the  tropic  and 
the  equator  are  capable  of  yielding  products  suited  to  the  torrid  aone,  as 
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Mxm  as  fiur  experimenU  ara  made ;  and  that  tlM8«,  on  Um  eontaaj,  vliidb 
have  a  higher  Bonthern  latitude,  ?nU  exhibit  the  Tegetation  of  ooldor  oon- 
tries*  Accordingly  the  island  of  Van  Diemen  has  boon  found  to  prodiee 
iq»ples,  gooseberries,  and  some  other  fruits,  in  greater  perfection  thsn  tW 
eolonial  settlement  of  Fort  Jackson*  Forest  timber,  brushwood,  nd 
grass,  are  not  formed  into  sones,  according  to  their  Novation,  as  is  cou- 
tries  of  more  uniform  snr£aoe  and  seTere  climnte.  It  is  the  soil  cbieAf 
that  determines  the  native  ▼egetation  of  Anstmlia ;  and  aa  that  Is  ooati* 
nnally  ▼ar3^ing  with  the  form  and  the  exposure  of  Uie  anrfoce,  the  nan 
pastures  come  much  nearer  to  landscape  gardening'  than  any  thing  that  n 
met  with  in  almost  any  other  country.  There  ia  n  grove  here,  s  hwi 
there,  a  shrubbery  in  another  place,  and  in  another  still  a  natuial  wsU  d 
the  light  coloured  stone  appears  at  the  openingu  of  the  foliage,  ss  if  it 
were  part  of  the  enclosure  of  a  garden.  Sometimes  these  are  all  npossi 
small  a  scaler  that  they  would  suit  a  labourer's  cottage  ;  at  othen,  tbey 
would  answer  for  a  villa;  and  sometimes  there  is  a  vast  extent,  witli afev 
clumps  and  scattered  trees,  as  a  domain  ample  enough  for  the  most  ipWo- 
did  palace*  On  the  elevated  country  to  the  N.E.  of  Bathurst,  and  tbt 
for  a  very  considerable  extent,  a  stranger  would  find  some  difficulty  in  per- 
suading himself  that  he  was  in  a  country,  not  only  which  the  hand  of  man 
had  not  touched  to  improve  it,  but  where  there  was  not  one  iixed  and 
hardly  even  a  wandering  inhabitant.  These  delightful  r^ons  lie  noder 
the  disadvantage  of  being  approached  with  difficulty  ;  but  to  tboae  who 
would  be  content  with  the  produce  of  a  fertile  soil,  and  ia  the  MJoymeat 
of  a  genial  climate,  in  their  own  locality.  Tew  places  are  more  inviting  tbn 
this.  Such  is  the  general  aspect  of  the  unimprored  country  opon  ihe 
eastern  coast  of  New  Holland. 

**  There  is  something,"  says  a  Quarterly  Reviewer,  **  bo  stiangely  dii^- 
ent  in  the  physical  constitution  of  Austndia  from  that  of  every  other  part 
of  the  world,— we  meet  with  so  many  whimsical  deviations,  on  the  two 
islands  of  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  from,  the  or^^nary  ral(« 
and  operations  of  nature  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  parts  of  the  creatioBi 
that  he  must  be  a  dull  traveller  indeed  who  does  not  glean  sometbiag  oe^ 
and  amusing  from  these  regions  which  are  yet  so  imp^ectly  knows  to^u* 
We  might  produce  a  host  of  instances  in  iUnstration  of  this  aaoBDaloo* 
character:     Thus,  we  have  in  one  or  other,  or  both  of  these  cd^^ 
birds  without  wings  as  large  as  deer,  their  bodies  covered  with  hair  instead 
of  feathers, — beasts  with  die  beaks  of  birds, — swans  that  are  black,  and 
eagles  white.     Here,  too,  we  find  the  ferns,  nettles,  and  even  gra*^ 
growing  to  the  siae  and  shape  of  trees,— rivers  running  from  the  sss,  aad 
lost  in  interior  swamps,— trees  that  are  ever  green  in  spite  of  frost  or  aoow, 
—extensive  plains  on  which*  as  <me  writer  tells  us,  one  tree,  one  soil,  ona 
water,  and  one  description  of  bird,  fish,  or  animal,  prevails  alike  for  ^ 
milei  and  for  one  hundred."     This  is  New  Holland,  says  Field,  whara  it 
is  summer  with  us  when  it  is  winter  in  Europe,  and  vice  versa;  whera  tbs 
barometer  rises  before  bad  weather,  and  ialls  bcibre  good ;  where  t^  o^ 
is  the  hot  wind,  and  the  south  the  cold ;  where  the  humblest  houss  ia  fittad 
up  with  cedar ;  where  the  fields  are  fenced  with  mahogany,  and  myrt^ 
trees  are  burnt  for  fire-wood ;  where  the  kangaroo,  an  animal  betweeotba 
B^irrel  and  the  deer,  has  five  claws  on  its  foie-paws,  aad  diree  t«lo0>  ^ 
its  hind  legs,  like  a  bird,  and  yet  hops  on  its  tail ;  where  the  molo  hp 
egp,  aad  has  a  duck  s  bill ;  where  there  is  a  bird  with  a  broom  i&  ^ 
^»^*K  inntead  of  a  tongue ;  where  there  is  a  fish,  one^ialf  bsloogi>V^ 
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the'gvntM  mM,  find  the  other  to  ibstof  squabu;  where  die  pean  eie  made 
of  wood  with  the  ttelk  at  the  broader  eod ;  and  where  the  cherr^  grows 
vrith  the  stone  on  the  outside.  Captain  Hunter  describes  birds  with  this 
head,  form,  and  plnmagfe  of  the  parrot,  and  the  long  slender  legs  of  the 
eea-gnll ;  and  others  with  the  legs  and  feet  of  a  pairot,  the  head  and  neck 
made  and  coloured  like  the  common  sea-gul)>  and  the  wings  and  tail  of  a 
hawk.  He  also  states  himself  to  hare  seen  trees  bearing  three  different 
kinds  of  leares,  and  to  have  found  others  bearing  the  leaf  of  the  gum-traOp 
with  the  gum  exuding,  and  oovered  with  bark  of  a  different  kind* 

Mineralogy,'^  Coal  has  been  found  both  to  the  east  and  west  of  the 
Blue  Mountains.  On  the  E.  coast  it  has  been  traced  more  than  100  milca 
to  the  N.  It  can  be  purchased  at  Sydney  at  20#.  per  ton  \  but  is  not  ge- 
nerally used,  as  wood  is  still  very  abundant  and  cheaper.  Iron  seems  to 
he  plentifully  diffused,  particularly  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria; 
hut  English  iron  can  still  be  furnished  so  cheap  as  to  preclude  the  necessi- 
ty of  working  the  native  stores  of  this  metal.  Copper  and  lead  have  been 
also  traced.  Limestone  exists,  but  has  not  yet  been  found  in  any  great 
quantity.  Rock  crystals,  garnets,  and  agates  have  been  found  in  Auatra- 
lia,  hut  none  of  the  more  precious  gems. 

Native  InhabUanU.2  "  New  South  Wales,"  say  Malta  Brun  and  his 
English  editor,  "  seems  to  ofifer  at  least  three  native  varieties  of  inhabitantSt 
all  belonging  to  the  race  of  Oceanian  negroes.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Glasshouse  Bay,  the  savages  have  large  heads,  which  in  shape  resemble 
those  of  the  ourang-outang.  Their  very  limited  intellects,  their  haiiy 
bodies,  and  habitual  agility  in  climbing  trees,  seem  to  bring  them  near 
the  monkey  character.  To  the  south-west  of  the  English  colony,  tribes 
have  been  found  which  speak  a  distinct  language,  and  have  hardier  oonsti** 
tutions  than  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  colony.  The  latter 
are  the  only  race  that  is  well  known  to  us.  Perhaps  no  people  in  the 
world  has  made  less  progress  towards,  civilisation.  They  are  simply  di- 
vided into  families  or  tribes,  each  of  which  is  distinguished  by  adding  the 
syllable  gal  to  the  name  of  its  place  of  residence.  The  south  shore  at 
Botany  Bay  is  called  Gwea,  and  the  tribe'that  lives  in  it  Gwea-gaL  The 
features  of  the  women  are  not  altogether  unpleasant.  A  black  thick  beard, 
and  pieces  of  bone  stuck  in  the  cartilages  of  the  nose,  give  the  men  a  dis- 
gusting appearance,  and  the  fetid  odour  of  their  bodies,  from  the  fish  oil 
with  which  they  habitually  anoint  themselves,  to  obviate  the  supposed 
noxious  agency  of  the  air,  and  the  bites  of  musquitoes.  They  paint  them- 
selves with  white  or  red  figures.  The  women  are  distinguished  by  the 
want  of  two  joints  of  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand.  This  practice  of 
amputation,  together  with  that  of  extracting  one  or  two  teeth  of  the  boys 
at  an  early  period,  are  thought  by  some  to  be  intended  for  the  purpose  of 
InuriDg  them  to  suffer  pain  with  fortitude.  Their  eye-sight  is  uncommonly 
acute.  Some  of  them  are  almost  as  black  in  complexion  as  the  African 
negroes  ;  others  are  copper-coloured :  their  hair  is  generally  long,  and  not 
woolly  like  that  of  the  Africans.  There  must,  however,  be  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  if  the  print  of  a  native,  called  Cobaton  fVogy,  given  by  Mr  Dixon, 
18  correct,  which  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt.  They  have  flattened  or 
aquiline  noses,  wide  nostrilsi  hollow  eyes,  thick  eyebrows,  thick  lips,  larger 
mouths  than  any  other  people,  and  white  regular  teeth.  Their  arms,  legs^ 
and  thighs,  are  extremely  leaui  probably  in  consequence  of  the  indifferent 
quality  of  their  diet.  Those  on  the  sea-coast  live  on  fish  :  a  few  live  in 
the  woods  on  such  animals  as  they  can  catch|  and  climb  the  trees  to  eat 
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the  honey  contauied  in  them^  or  to  calch  flying  eqairrels  aAd  opoasams. 
'Their  huts  are  mdely  constmcted  of  the  hark  of  trees,  in  the  shape  of 
kifais.     The  fire  is  placed  at  the  entrance,  and  the  interior  is  fall  of  smoke 
'and  dirt.     There  they  sleep  promiBCuously,  in  so  fiir  as  their  hostilities  and 
freqnent  assassinations  will  allow.    It  is  only  in  the  fabrication  and  nse  of 
their  weapons  thai  we  perceive  any  proofs  of  intelligence.     With  the  aid 
of  a  wooden  rest  they  throw  their  javelins  with  such  dexterity  as  to  he 
sometimes  formidable  to  Europeans.     They  kill  fish  with  a  kind  of  fork. 
The  women  also  fish  with  lines  made  of  the  inner  bark  of  some  trees,  and 
hooks  made  of  the  shell  of  the  pearl  oyster,  filed  to  the  requisite  form  with 
a  stone*     Some  of  them  catch  kangaroos  in  snares.      Caterpillars  and 
worms  also  constitute  part  of  their  food.     Their  canoes  are  made  of  the 
bark  of  trees,  fixed  on  wooden  frames.     Nothing  can  equal  the  brutality 
of  these  tribes  in  their  treatment  of  the  weaker  sex.     In  order  to  obtain  a 
woman  in  marriage,  a  man  lies  in  wait  for  her  in  some  place  of  retreat, 
knocks  her  down  with  a  bludgeon  or  wooden  sword ;  and,  while  she  is  yet 
.  besmeared  with  blood,  takes  her  to  his  own  home,  where  the  nuptial  cere- 
mony is  completed  in  a  manner  too  shocking  to  be  described.     Polygamy 
is  very  generally  practised.     Both  sexes  go  naked,  and  have  no  feelings  of 
shame.     One  tribe,  which  is  strong  and  numerous,  maintains  the  singular 
privilege  of  extracting  a  tooth  from  all  the  youths  belonging  to  another ; 
this  being  the  only  mark  of  superiority  on  the  one  side,  and  homage  on  the 
other.     This  tribute  of  the  teeth  is  exacted  every  four  years,  and  is  repre- 
sented, in  a  number  of  engravings  published  by  Mr  Collins,  as  a  singular 
feature  of  savage  life.     In  some  parts  of  these  plates  we  see  the  figure  and 
character  of  man  degraded  by  being  placed  on  all  four,  and  fumished  with 
an  artificial  tail,  as  if  the  dog  or  the  kangaroo  were  his  superior.     In  other 
parts,  the  custom  now  mentioned  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  initiation  to  physi* 
cal  pain  and  the  hardships  of  war.     They  have  very  faint  notions  of  a  fu- 
ture state,  believing  that  at  death  they  shall  either  roam  through  the 
regions  of  the  air  like  cuckatoos,  or  return  to  the  clouds  from  which  they 
originally  came— a  strange  notion,  common  to  them  with  the  Alfoors  in 
the  island  of  Coram.     These  poor  savages  are  also  enslaved  by  supersti- 
tion; believing  in  magic,  sorcery,  and  ghosts.     The  last  may  probably 
owe  .their  rise  to  the  disturbed  sleep  and  the  habitual  terrors  of  their  miser- 
able lives.     They  employ  charms  against  thunder  and  lightning ;  and  pre- 
tend to  foresee  future  events  by  the  meteors  called  falling  stars.     When 
children  die,  they  bury  them ;  but  the  bodies  of  warriors  who  are  past  the 
meridian  of  life  are  burned :  and  their  graves  are  distinguished  by  rude 
monuments.     If  a  woman  dies  while  suckling  an  infant,  the  latter  is  buried 
alive  in  its  mother's  grave.     Yet  these  barbarians  are  seen  crying  over  the 
grave  of  a  child  or  a  friend.     Their  eyes,  humanized  by  the  tears  of  affec- 
tion, are  then  turned  up  to  heaven.    They  show  some  respect  for  old  men, 
and  do  not  labour  under  that  irresistible  propensity  to  theft  which  charac- 
terizes the  islanders  of  Polynesia.     Mr  Collins  has  given  us  a  short  voca- 
bulary of  their  language.     It  is  bold,  harmonious,  and  expressive,  and  has 
no  resemblance  to  any  other  known  language.     But  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  the  languages  seem  to  differ  as  much  from  one  another  as 
from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world." 

The  native  blacks  of  New  South  Wales  found  along  the  coast,  are  a 
wretched  race  of  human  beings.  They  lie  and  live  among  the  bushes  like 
the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  seldom  inhabit  the  same  spot  above  once.  They 
erect  no  hut  to  repose  in  during  the  night ;  only  collect  a  few  branches  of 
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trees,  which  they  fix  in  the  ground,  to  shelter  them  on  one  side  from  the 
inflaence  of  the  wind ;  on  the  other  they  kindle  a  fire.  Mimosa  gnm,  fern 
roots,  fish,  snakes,  opossums,  bandecoots,  and  kangaroos,  some  of  which 
they  spear  only  with  difficulty,  fonn  their  common  food.  The  very  limited 
means  of  subsistence  which  Uie  country  natuially  affords,  necessitates  them 
to  travel  over  a  great  extent  of  surface  in  quest  of  food,  which  almost  pre- 
eludes  the  possibility  of  a  permanent  abode.  Mr  Oxley,  on  reaching  the 
point  where  the  Lacblan  river  becomes  navigable,  fell  in  with  a  consider- 
able number  of  natives,  who  flocked  down  to  the  opposite  nde  and  swam 
across,  with  their  gtdengars  or  stone-hatchets  in  their  hands,  which,  on 
landing,  they  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  strangers.  They  were  stout,  well- 
featured,  and  manly  in  their  appearance,  with  long  black  beards.  The 
words  used  by  these  people  had  not  the  remotest  resemblance  to  those 
used  by  the  natives  of  the  coast  for  expressing  the  same  objects,  though  at 
8o  short  a  distance  from  each  other.  Seven  days  after  they  fell  in  with 
another  party,  who  came  up  boldly  to  them  ;  they  were  cloUied  in  cloaks 
made  of  the  skins  of  the  opossum,  with  their  hair  bound  up  in  nets  neatly 
worked ;  their  faces  were  daubed  with  a  red  and  yellow  pigment ;  and  the 
front  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  were  wanting  in  all.  The  party  met  too  with 
a  tumulus  or  grave,  apparently  of  recent  construction :  it  was  a  cone  about 
5  feet  high,  surrounded  by  semicircular  seats.  On  opening  it,  the  earth 
to  the  depth  of  about  four  feet  was  found  to  be  supported  by  three  or  four 
layers  of  wood,  beneath  which  were  several  sheets  of  bark  on  a  bed  of  dry 
grass  and  leaves,  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation ;  and,  under  all,  the 
body,  with  the  face  downivards,  and  the  head  to  the  east,  the  feet  bent 
quite  back,  and  the  arms  between  the  thighs.  The  body  was  wrapped  in 
a  number  of  opossum  skins,  and  the  head  enveloped  in  the.  net  usually 
worn  by  the  natives.  Two  cypress  trees  at  a  little  distance  bad  been 
barked  on  the  sides  next  the  tnmulus,  and  some  curious  characters  deeply 
cut  into  them. 

Settlers.2  The  total  colonial  population  of  New  South  Wales  may 
now  be  50,000  souls.  Of  this  population  about  one-half  consists  of  con- 
victs in  a  state  of  servitude,  and  a  fifth  more  of  emancipated  convicts,  and 
of  the  remaining  12,000,  nearly  one-half  may  have  been  bom  in  the  coun- 
try. Of  the  character  of  the  colony-bom  population  there  are  but  few 
data  for  judging.  In  physical  respects  there  appears  to  be  a  slight  dete- 
rioration ;  they  grow  up  more  rapidly  than  in  England,  and  begin  to  decay 
sooner.  Servants  are  scarce,  and  not  generally  trust-worthy.  If  they  be 
convicts  (many  of  whom  have  the  privilege  of  hiring  themselves,)  no  cre- 
dence can  be  given  to  their  professions  of  honesty ;  if  they  be  free,  they 
are  drankards,  impertinent,  and  they  always  insolently  demand  the  most 
enormous  wages.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  dress  among  the  ladies  in  Syd- 
ney is  more  gaudy  than  even  among  the  most  fashionable  ladies  in  this 
country.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  to  the  easy  means  of  inter- 
course which  subsist  between  this  place,  China,  and  the  Indies ;  but  the 
proudest  apparel  that  an  English  lady  can  wear  at  Sydney  is  a  Manchester 
printed  cotton,  or  a  British  chintz.  Of  the  encouragement  which  the  in- 
dustrious mechanic  would  meet  with  in  New  South  Wales,  some  idea  may 
be  formed  from  the  following  extract  from  Mr  Atkinson's  recently  pub- 
lished account  of  that  colony.  *'  The  wages  of  free  mechanics  ai*e  in  ge- 
neral very  high ;  the  greater  part  of  the  best  workmen  find  employment  in 
the  towns,  and  cannot  be  tempted  into  the  country  unless  very  great  wages 
are  offered  them ;  the  duly  pay  of  good  carpenters,  bricklayers,  and  others 
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of  the  most  oBefbl  diseriptton  of  tradetiaeii>  is  from  Sir.  to  Idf.  per  d/Ly. 
Most  persons,  howerer,  who  have  any  baildiogs  to  erect,  endeavonr  to  get 
it  performed  by  contract,  either  by  the  piece  or  by  admeasnreuient.  'Dse 
generality  of  the  mechanics  are  a  dranken  diisolnte  set  of  people,  and  a 
continual  sonree  of  tronble  and  vexation  to  those  who  are  under  the  neces- 
sity of  employing  them.  Blacksmith's  work«  in  making  new  anicles,  is 
usually  performed  by  the  lb.,  the  employer  finding  iron,  and  the  smith  re- 
turning 90  lb.  of  worked  for  every  100  lb»  of  bar  or  other  iron  deliy«vd 
to  him ;  the  charge  for  workmanship  is  generally  4id,  per  lb.  Wheelwright's 
work  is  performed  by  the  job  or  pieos,  mudi  as  in  Bngland*  Some  per- 
sons who  have  lartfe  establishments,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  land 
under  cultivation,  keep  a  blacksmith  and  wheelwright  of  their  own  con- 
stantly employed  upon  their  farms;  various  agreements  are  made  wi^ 
these  men ;  sometimes  they  are  hired  by  the  year,  sometimes  by  the  week, 
and  sometimes  are  pud  by  the  job  for  die  work  they  perform,  and  in  some 
few  cases  ihev  are  convict  servants.  It  is  usual  to  allow  men  of  this  de^ 
scription,  and  other  tradesmen  employed  upon  farms,  if  they  have  any 
span  time  after  they  have  done  the  work  required  by  their  employer,  to 
execute  any  jobs  that  may  be  brought  to  them  by  any  of  the  setUen  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  this  plan  is  attended  with  advantage  both  to  the  men 
and  the  community  at  large ;  and  provided  the  men,  if  convicts,  ate  not 
allowed  to  go  away  from  the  farm  for  the  purpose,  is  productive  of  injury 
to  no  one." 

For  the  information  of  persons  proceeding  to  New  South  Wales  and 
Van  Diemen's  Land  as  settlers,  it  has  been  deemed  expedient  to  prepare 
the  following  summary  of  the  rules  which  hb  majesty's  government  have 
thought  fit  to  lay  down  for  regulating  ^e  grants  of  land  in  those  colonies : 

1.  A  division  of  the  whole  territory  into  conntiei,  hundredi,  and  parithoB,  is  in  pro- 
grees.  When  that  division  shall  be  completed,  eadi  parish  will  comprise  an  area  of 
about  twenty-five  miles ;  a  valuation  will  be  made  of  the  lands  throughout  the  colony, 
and  an  aVewe  price  will  be  struck  for  each  parish. 

2.  All  the  lands  in  the  colony  not  hitherto  granted,  and  not  appropriated  for  public 
purposM,  will  be  put  up  to  sale  at  the  average  price  tbus  fixed. 

S.  All  persons  proposing  to  purchase  lands,  must  transmit  a  written  appUeation  to 
the  governor,  in  a  certain  prescribed  form,  which  will  be  delivered  at  the  surveyor 
general's  office,  to  all  parties  applying,  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  two  shillings  and 
sixpence. 

4.  All  correspondenee  with  the  looal  government  respecting  grants  of  land  must  Caka 
place  through  the  same  office. 

5.  The  purchase-money  to  be  paid  by  four  quarterly  instalments.  A  discount  of 
ten  per  cent,  will  be  allowed  fbr  ready  monfly  payments. 

6.  On  payment  of  the  money,  a  grant  will  be  made  in  fee-simple  to  the  puidiaaer, 
at  the  nominal  quitrent  of  apepperoom. 

7.  The  largest  quantity  ofland  which  wlU  be  sold  to  any  individual  Is  9,000  acres. 
The  lands  will  generallv  be  put  up  to  sale  in  lots  of  three  Bquare  miles,  or  1,980  acres. 
Persons  wishiug  to  make  more  extensive  purchases  must  ap|dy  to  the  secretary  of  state 
in  writing,  witn  full  explanation  of  their  object  and  means. 

8.  Any  purchaser  who,  within  ten  vears  uler  his  purchase,  shall,  by  the  employment 
and  maintenance  of  oonvicts,  have  relieved  the  public  from  a  charge  equal  to  ten  times 

*>  the  amount  of  the  purchase  money,  will  have  the  purchase  money  returned,  but  with- 
out interest.     It  will  be  computed  that  for  each  convict  employed,  and  wholly  main- 
-^tained,  by  the  purchaser,  for  twelve  months,  1-.  16  have  been  saved  to  tlie  nubile. 

9.  Lands  may  also  be  obtained  without  immediate  purchase^  but  upon  atfferent  ceo- 
ditions. 

10  Persons  desirous  to  become  grantees  without  immediate  purchase,  vHH  make  their 
application  to  the  governor  in  wntiiwi  in  a  prescribed  form>  copies  of  which  are  to  be 
oDtained  at  the  surveyor  general's  office,  on  payment  of  two  shUliilgs  and  sisqpenoe. 

1 1.  The  largest  grant  that  will  be  made  to  any  fresh  settler  without  purchase,  ia 
2,660  acres.     The  smallest  880  acres. 

12.  No  grant  is  to  be  made  to  any  person  without  immediate  purchase,  unless  the 
governor  is  satisfied  that  the  grantee  has  the  power  of  expending,  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  lands,  a  capital  equal  to  half  their  estimated  valuer 
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IS.  A  qnit-rant  of  five  par  eent.  p«r  annum  upon  the  vb1u«  of  eteb  grant  of  land,  aa 
estimated  in  the  survey,  will  be  levied  on  all  sucn  grants  ;  but  such  quit-rent  will  not 
commence  to  be  levied  until  the  expiration  of  tne  first  seven  yean  next  succeeding 
the  issue  of  mush  gnmt.  At  the  expintioa  of  the  aboTe-mentioned  seven  years,  the 
grantee  will  become  possessed,  in  fee  simple,  of  the  granl»  subjject  to  the  pavment  of 
Me  quit-rent— <»f  he  will  be  entitled  to  redeem  such  quit-rent,  if  he  prefer  that  alter- 
natlTe. 

14.  The  quit-rent  will  alwaya  be  redeemable  at  20  years'  purohase;  the  power  of 
ruch  redemption  commencing  at  the  termination  of  the  first  seven  years^  when  such 
quit-reot  is  first  levied. 

15.  Every  grantee  without  purohase  must,  at  the  expiration  of  the  belbre-meotioned 
term  of  seven  yeara,  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  surveyor  general  that  he  has  ex- 
pended, in  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  his  land,  a  capital  equal  to  half  its 
value,  as  that  value  was  estimated  at  the  time  of  his  grant.  On  failure  of  such  proof, 
the  land  will  be  forfeited  to  the  crown. 

16.  In  the  redemvtion  of  his  quit-rent,  the  mntee  will  have  credit  for  one-fifth 
part  of  the  sums,  woich  he  may  have  saved  to  bis  majesty's  government  by  the  em- 
ployment and  maintenance  of  eonvicts,  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  this  allowance, 
It  will  be  caloulaled  that  the  government  has  saved  Jj.1o  for  each  oonvict  employed  by 
the  mntee  ;  and  wholly  maintained  at  his  expense  on  his  land,  for  one  whole  year. 
In  rae  case  of  such  grantees  as  may  not  haye  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  convicts,  and 
Uiereby  reducing  the  amount  of  their  quit-rent  in  tne  manner  laid  down  in  this  clause^ 
every  such  grantee,  upon  showing  an  expenditure  of  capital  on  his  land  to  the  amount 
of  five  times  the  estimated  value  of  that  land  at  the  time  of  its  being  granted  to  him, 
will  be  entitled,  at  the  expiration  of  seven  years  from  the  time  of  such  grant,  to  claim 
n  reduction  of  one-half  of  his  annual  quit-rent,  whether  for  tlie  pnrpoee  of  aanoal  pay- 
ment or  redemption. 

17.  No  additional  grant  of  land  vrill  be  made  to  any  person,  who  has  not  proved,  as 
last  mentioned,  the  necessary  expenditure  of  capital,  on  the  lands  already  granted  to 
him,  and  that  he  has  sufficient  capital  in  hand  to  enable  him  to  euhiTate  to  adtanti^e 
the  additional  grant  for  which  he  applies. 

18.  Persons  receiving  a  second  grant  of  land,  without  purchase,  will  become  liable 
to  pay  a  qait-rent  upon  the  lands  comprised  in  such  second  gran^  immediately  from 
the  date  of  it ;  but  any  grantee,  who  can  show  an  expenditure  of  capital  upon  lus  first 
srant,  to  the  amount  ornve  times  the  estimated  value  of  that  grant  at  the  time  of  its 
being  made  to  him,  will  be  entitled  to  a  further  grant,  at  the  rate  of  S^  per  cent,  on 
the  estimated  value  of  such  grant,  on  proving  that  he  has  sufliolent  capital  still  in  hand 
to  cultivate  to  advantage  the  additional  grant. 

19.  The  same  regulation  will  apply  to  purchasers  of  land,  who  may  make  application 
for  a  seoond  purchase^  and  who  can  show  that  they  have  laid  out  capital  upon  such 
land,  to  five  timee  the  amount  of  its  valuer  In  such  a  caee>  half  the  estimated  value  of 
the  new  land  will  be  remitted. 

SO.  Persons  desirous  to  receive  grants  of  land,  without  purchase,  on  terms  different 
from  these  above  stated,  must  lay  before  the  secretary  of  stale  a  full  explanation,  in 
writing,  of  the  circumstances  which  they  may  oonoeive  to  exempt  them  from  the  fiiir 
operation  of  these  general  rules. 

Colonial  Office,  Downing-street,  April  1826. 

Govemmeni.']  New  South  Wales  and  Van  IXemen's  Land  are  under 
tbe  control  of  governors ;  the  governor  of  the  former  being  governor-gene- 
ral, but  the  latter  havbg  the  power  of  acting  independently  in  his  absence. 
Each  of  the  governors  is  assisted  by  a  legislative  council  of  7  persons, 
chiefly,  it  is  believed,  composed  of  the  principal  stipendiaries  of  the  go- 
vernment. The  governors  are  appointed  by  Uie  crown,  and  the  councils, 
in  the  first  instance,  by  the  crown  also ;  but  the  blanks  are  unfortunately 
allowed  to  be  filled  up  by  the  governors.  There  are  separate  courts  of* 
law  and  equity  for  New  South  Wales  and  Hobert  Town.  The  revenue 
is  about  £25,000.  For  the  education  of  the  poor  there  are  a  good  many 
schools,  the  teachers  of  which  are  paid  out  of  the  public  funds.  Australia, 
in  matters  ecclesiastical,  is  under  the  bishop  of  Calcutta.  Tbe  establish- 
ment consists  of  12  clergymen,  under  the  snperintendance  of  an  arch- 
deacon.    A  college  has  recently  been  founded  at  Sydney. 

TopographifJ^  ^®^  South  Wales  b  divided  into  the  following  pro- 
▼ioces: 

Cumberland,  Roxburgh, 

Camden,  Londonderry, 

Argylci,  Durham, 
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Westmoireland,  Ayr, 

Northumberland,  Cambridge. 

Camberland  extends  about  50  miles  along  the  coast  from  the  moijJpcl 
the  Hawkesbnry  to  the  coral  cliffs,  southward  of  Botany  Bay.  It  coflUns 
the  capital  of  the  settlement.  Camden  lies  to  the  S.  of  Cumberland,  and 
presents  in  most  parts  a  rich  Tegetation.  Argyle  lies  to  the  8.W.  of  Cam- 
den, upon  the  Wolandelly  and  Napean  rivers.  Westmoreland  occnpies 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Blue  mountains.  Northumberiand  stretches  along 
the  coast  from  Broken  bay  to  Hunter's  river,  and  indefinitely  into  the 
interior.  Durham  extends  from  the  last-mentioned  river  to  Manning  rirer, 
in  latitude  32*'.  Ayr  is  the  name  given  to  the  country  on  Port  Macqnarrie 
and  the  banks  of  the  Hasthig's  river.  Londonderry  Kes  to  the  W.  of 
Westmoreland.  Roxbmgh  lies  to  the  N.E.  of  Londonderry.  Cambridge 
is  situated  to  the  westward  of  Ayr,  and  is  nearly  enclosed  by  mountains. 

Town  of  Sidney. 2  Sidney,  the  capital  and  seat  of  government  of  this 
remarkable  colony,  is  in  33^  55^  of  S.  lat.,  and  15  P  25'  of  £.  long.,  about 
7  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  bay  called  the  heads  of  Port  Jackson.  It 
stands  principally  on  two  necks  of  land,  along  whidi  the  water  is  in  ge- 
neral of  sufficient  depth  to  allow  vessels  of  the  largest  burden  to  approach 
to  the  side  of  the  rocks.  In  the  first  instance  all  the  houses  were  butU 
according  to  the  wishes  of  individuals,  without  any  plan,  so  that  the  older 
part  of  it,  called  the  Rocks^  is  quite  irregular.  But  by  the  arrangemento 
of  governor  Macquarrie,  a  perfect  regularity  has  been  established  in  most 
of  the  streets.  It  contains  about  7,000  inhabitants,  but  is  difiFused  over  a 
proportionably  large  space.  The  houses  are  in  general  small,  and  each 
has  a  garden  adjoining  to  it.  It  contains  many  public  buildings,  and  a 
few  private  houses,  built  by  snccessfiil  traders,  which  give  it  the  character 
of  a  rising  metropolis. 

ParamaUaJ\  At  the  head  of  the  harbour  of  Port  Jackson,  fifteen  miles 
from  Sidney,  is  another  town  called  Paramatta,  to  which  the  river,  fcr 
the  last  eight  miles,  is  only  narigable  for  boats  of  15  tons  burden.  Tbi« 
town  consists  chiefly  of  one  street,  a  mile  long.  Though  inferior  to  Syd- 
ney in  the  style  of  buildings,  it  contains  some  good  ones,  which,  with  the 
church,  the  government  house,  the  new  orplmn  house,  and  some  villas^ 
give  it  a  respectable  appearance.  The  population  is  estimated  at  1 ,200. 
Two  annual  fairs  are  held  here.  It  contains  some  excellent  public  insti- 
tutions, one  of  the  most  interesting  of  which  is  a  school  for  the  education 
and  civilization  of  the  aborigines  of  the  country,  founded  five  years  ago. 
It  has  produced  some  pleasing  and  promising  effects,  and  the  children  dis- 
cover not  the  least  deficiency  in  mental  capacity. 

WindsorJ^  Further  from  the  sea,  and  about  35  miles  from  Sydney,  ti 
the  town  of  Windsor,  situated  on  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  large  nari- 
gable river  Hawkesbury ;  which  falls  into  the  sea  at  Broken  bay,  to  the 
north  of  Port  Jackson.  It  stands  on  a  hill  about  100  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  buildings  here,  as  at  Paramatta,  are,  in  general,  weather- 
boarded  without,  and  lathed  and  plastered  within.  It  contains  a  church, 
a  government  house,  hospital,  barracks,  court-house,  store-house,  and  jail. 
It  contains  a  more  splendid  inn  than  any  other  in  the  colony.  Its  popuU- 
tion  is  about  600  souls,  consisting  chiefly  of  settlers,  who  have  farms  in 
the  neighbourhood,  with  a  few  inferior  traders  and  mechanics. 

Settlement  of  Western  Port,"]  This  settlement  was  founded  in  18'?6, 
by  Captains  Wright  and  Wetherall,  who  describe  it  as  the  most  eligible  site 
for  a  settlement  on  Bass's  straitSy  and  indeed  the  only  one  possessing  die 
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requisite  adFantages — good  anchorage^  fresh  water,  and  rich  open  forest 
and  meadow-land,  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.     All  the  ground  to  the 
W.  of  a  line  passing  from  Bass's  river,  due  N.,  to  the  eastern  arm  of  this 
port,  including  about  5  miles  square,  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  well- 
watered  by  lagoons  and  small  streams.     On  the  N.  shore  of  this  square,  2 
miles  £.  of  Kangaroo  point,  the  settlement  is  established.     The  harbour 
(Western  Port)  is  easy  of  access,  and  has  no  hidden  danger ;  and  has  no  less 
than  7  fathoms  water  in  mid-channel  to  the  anchorage,  which  is  safe  and 
commodious,  with  good  holding-ground,  well  sheltered  from  every  wind,  and 
capable  of  containing  any  number  of  ships  in  the  most  perfect  security. 
The  tides  are  rapid,  and  rise  from  8  to  II  feet,  being  influenced  by  the  pre- 
vailing winds  in  the  straits.   The  eastern  passage  (to  the  anchorage)  is  nar- 
row and  intricate,  a  reef  of  rocks  extending  nearly  half-way  across  from 
Philip  island,  and  the  opposite  shore  lined  with  breakers.     It  is  well 
adapted  for  a  fishing   station,  and,  with  the  prevailing  westerly  winds, 
would  afford  egress  to  small  vessels  bound  to  the  eastward;  but,  under  any 
other  circumstances,  would  not  be  safe  to  attempt.   There  is  abundance  of 
fresh  water  on  this  part  of  the  island.     The  main  land,  from  the  point  op- 
posite the  eastermost  extremity  of  Philip  island  to  Bass's  river,  is  hilly,  of 
moderate  elevation,  thinly-timbered,  the  soil  rich,  and  well-clothed  with 
luxuriant  grass ;  but,  from  the  broken  nature  of  the  ground,  fit  only  for 
grazing.     Bass's  river  cannot  be  approached,  even  by  boats,  at  low  water, 
owing  to  the  extensive  mud-banks  which  surround  its  entrance.     It  is  ex- 
tremely winding  in  its  course,  and  salt  for  5  or  6  miles  up,  where  it  is  met 
by  a  fresh-water  rivulet  taking  its  rise  from  an  adjoining  swamp.     The 
land,  on  the  right  hand,  as  you  enter  Bass's  river,  appears  to  be  a  salt  wa- 
ter swamp,  interspersed  with  a  few  elevated  patches  of  rich  meadow,  and 
occasional  rows  of  the  tea-tree.     Salt  water  ponds  are  also  numerous,  and 
appear  to  extend  to  the  foot  of  the  range  of  hills  running  from  the  point  of 
the  main-land  formed  from  the  eastern  passage  of  the  strait.     About  3 
miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  river,  on  the  left,  the  river  rises  gradually,  and 
assumes  the  most  beautiful  appearance.  The  trees  are  dispersed  in  clumps 
over  an  extensive  plain  of  ridi  meadows.    The  timber  consists  of  the  gum- 
tree,  apple,  mimosa,  tea-tree,  and  honeysuckle,  and,  excepting  the  latter,  is 
generally  of  an  inferior  quality.     The  range  of  the  thermometer,  on  board 
ship,  from  64"  to  82",  attaining  the  latter  height  only  during  the  Lot 
northerly  winds.     When  the  thermometer  has  fallen  to  67",  the  average 
height  at  noon  has  been  75",  and  the  barometer  SO.  22.  inches.     The  na« 
tives  appear  numerous.     Kangaroos  are  in  great  abundance,  herding  toge* 
ther  like  deer.     Black  swans,  ducks,  and  tealt  are  also  numerous.     Fish 
are  not  abundant,  owing  to  the  number  of  sharks,  dog-fish,  and  sting-rays. 
The  sorts  generally  caught  are  mullet,  whiting,  sword-fish,  and,  in  one  in- 
stance, a  snapper.     Grulls,  pelicans,  cranes,  and  the  other  varieties  oi  sea- 
fowl,  frequent  the  shores  and  lagoons. 

Topographical  Table.']  The  following  table  of  the  principal  stations  in 
our  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  and  of  their  respective  distanees  from 
Sidney,  in  English  miles,  is  taken  from  an  official  document  published  al 
Sidney  on  the  9th  of  May,  1829  :-^ 

Kcmet  of  T)»inii  and  Distaooe 

SUtiooa.                                      Particular  Situation.  from 

Appin,                         At  the  King**  Falla,  where  the  IlUfrarra       Coantr.        Sidney. 

road  cresset  the  Gem^e  river,  CumherUnd,          45 

Arthur's  Leigh,         At  the  WoUendilly,  near  Edea  Forest,  Argyle,                  100 

Uatenuui  Bay,            On  the  S.  coast,  St  Vincent,          166 
VI.                                                        2  z 
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Kamcs  of  Towns  and 
SUtioD«i. 


Particular  Staation. 


Bathuret  Flagstaff,     ToWn  of  Bathunt, 


Black  Uead» 


Bonnum  Peak, 


Botany  Bay, 
BuUis  Mountain, 
Campbell'  Town, 
Campbell  River, 
C^ape  Banks, 


Coant7. 
Bathurst, 


DManct 

from. 
SMapT. 


A  point  on  the  coast,  near  Geirgong,  at  tbe 
jiorthern  extremity  of  the  bay  into  which 
the  Shoal  Haren  rivor  diacharges  itself,      Cambden, 

A  remarkable  point  of  the  perpendicular 
mountain  which  terminates  the  Burrago- 
rang,  Cambden, 

The  most  elevated  point  of  Cape  Solander,      Cumberland, 

llie  southern  extremity  of  the  Burrogorang,  Cambden, 

Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, 

The  northern  extremity  of  Botany  Bay,       Cumberland, 


CarroehillyMonntiin,  Between  the  coast  and  Shoal  Haven,  St  Vincent, 


Elisabeth  Point, 
F  TO  Islands, 
Goulburn, 
lUawarra  Lake, 
Jellore  Hill, 
Jeery*s  Plains, 
King's  PUlns, 


Between  Sugar-loaf  Point  and  Cape  Hawke, 


lllawarrn, 
On  the  Wollendilly, 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Appln, 
Near  the  source  of  the  Nattai  river. 
On  the  Hunter  river. 

Near  the  head  of  the  Belnbula,  80  miles  S. 
W.  from  Bathurst 

Liverpool  Town, 

M  acquarrie  Lake, 

Manning  river, 

Molongmo, 

Mount  Harris, 

Fingall  Cape, 

North  Point 

The  Oaks, 

i'arramatt^ 

Paterson's  Plains, 

Pitt  Town, 

Platter  Islind, 

Port  Stephens, 

Richmond  Town, 

Spring  wood, 

Stonequarry  Creek, 

Strathallan, 

Sugar-loaf  Point, 

Swan  Lake, 

Ulladulla, 

Wayo  Mountain, 

Wellington  Valley, 

Whitens  Creek, 

Windsor  Town, 

Wolowobr Mountain,  S.W.  from  Ijake  Bathurst, 


89 


76 
18 
85 
32 

131 
11 

165 

65 

Ml 

70 

70 


S.  point  of  Reid*s  Mistake, 

To  John's  island  at  its  embochare, 

Molongolo  river,  8.  of  Lake  George, 

Near  llie  termination  of  the  Macquarrie, 

To  the  northern  extremity, 

Of  Port  Jackson, 

At  Verieberri  creek, 

On  the  Paterson*8  river, 

To  the  N.  of  Bateman  Bay, 


On  the  Wollendilly, 
W.  from  Port  Stephen, 
Near  the  St  George, 

Near  Pegas,  on  the  Wollendilly. 

On  the  road  to  Goulburn, 


Camblen, 

Argyle, 

Cambden, 

Cambden, 

Northumbcriand,123 

Bathurst,  147 

Cumberland,         20 
Northumberland,  1 05 

225 
Murray,  l<i9 

348 
215 
9 
48 
15 
134 
»4 
158 
180 
3S 
48 
47 
121 
220 
122 
196 

lao 

838 
80 
36 

147 


Cumberland, 

Cambden, 

Cumberland, 

Durham, 

Cumberland, 

St  Vincent, 

Cumberlauil, 
Westmoreland, 
Cambden, 
Argyle, 

St  Vincent, 
St  Vincent, 
Argyle, 

Cambden, 

Cumberland, 

Argyle, 


Bathurst  and  MdviUe  Islands,2     These   islands  are  sitaatea   off  the 
northern  coast  of  New  Holland.     'Ihey  were  taken  possession  of  by  Cap 
tain  Bremner,   on  the  26th  of  September,   1824,   io   the  name  of  his 
Britannic  majesty.     The  soil  of  these  islands  appears  to  be  excellent,  and 
probably  capable  of  producing^  all  the  fruits  and  valuable  shrubs  of  tlie 
eastern  islands.     The  plants  brought  from  Sidney  flourish  luxuriantly,  and 
seTeral  large  ponds  hare  been  found,  near  which  there  is  no  doubt  valuable 
rice-plantations  may  be  made.     Amongst  the  timber,  some  of  which  ia  of 
majestic  height,  and  well  calculated  for  many  purposes  of  human  industry, 
were  found  a  species  of  lignum  vits,  the  cabbage-palm,  and  the  sago-palm, 
with  several  others,  the  names  of  which  are  not  known.     There  was  also 
a  tree  which  produced  a  species  of  cotton,  samples  of  which  have  been 
sent  to  England.     Some  of  them  produce  a  gum  of  remarkable  astringent 
quality.     On  the  shores  have  been  found  quantities  of  the  sea-slag,  desig- 
nated Tre  Pangy  or  Beacke  de  la  Mer,  so  valuable  in  the  China  market,  bat 
not  so  abundant  as  is  supposed  to  exist  further  to  the  eastward.   The  climate 
appears  to  be  in  every  respect  as  good  aef  any  to  be  found  between  the  tro- 
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fAcMf  the  thermometer  rarely  reaching  88  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 
The  ahoriginal  inhabitants  are  generally  above  the  middle  stature,  their 
limhs  straight  and  well-formed;  possessing  wonderful  elasticity,  and  rather 
actively  than  strongly  built.  Their  colour  is  nearly  black,  their  hair  coarse, 
but  not  woolly,  and  almost  all  of  them  are  marked  with  a  kind  of  tattoo. 
The  men  are  entirely  naked ;  but  the  females  wear  a  small  mat  of  grass  or 
rushes  fastened  round  the  body.  Their  arms  are,  the  spear,  which  is  a  slight 
shaft  well  hardened  by  fire,  and  about  10  feet  long,  and  the  waddy,  a  short 
stick,  which  they  throw  with  wonderful  precision,  striking  with  greiAt  cer- 
tainty a  bird  on  the  top  of  the  tallest  tree.  The  natives  of  this  part  of  New 
Holland  resemble  those  of  New  South  Wales,  but  appear  to  stand  a  degree 
higher  in  the  gradatory  scale  of  the  human  species.  In  person  they  are 
certainly  superior,  and  the  covering  of  the  women  is  no  doubt  a  step  to- 
wards a  higher  degree  of  civilization.  Their  notions  of  a  Supreme  Being 
and  of  a  future  state  are  evidently  less  confused  and  barbarous,  for  on 
fiathurst  island  there  was  found  the  tomb  of  a  native,  which,  from  its  sim- 
plicity, and  the  order  in  which  it  was  kept,  would  not  have  disgraced 
people  much  farther  advanced  in  intellectual  endowment.  It  was  of  an  ob- 
long shape,  open  at  one  end,  the  remaining  sides  being  railed  round  with 
small  trees  about  8  feet  in  height,  many  of  which  were  curiously  carved 
with  a  stone  or  shell,  and  surmounted  by  the  waddies  of  the  deceased.  The 
earth  was  raised  above  the  level,  as  is  usual  with  Europeans,  but  this  part 
was  not  more  than  3  feet  long,  and  at  the  head  stood  a  piece  of  canoe  and 
a  spear.  The  sand  and  bushes  were  kept  clear  from  around  the  tomb,  and 
nothing  could  exceed  the  neatness  of  the  interior  of  the  area.  It  is  quite 
unusual  to  find  this  respect  for  the  dead  among  the  natives  of  Australia. 


CHAP.  11— VAN  DIEMEN»S  LAND. 
This  island  lies  to  the  southward  of  the  eastern  part  of  New  Holland.  It 
is  situated  between  40*  45^  and  44''  S.  lat. ;  and  between  145'  and  148^ 
SO'  £.  long.  Its  form  is  that  a  parallelogram.  Its  length,  according  to 
the  late  maps,  is  195  geographical  miles;  its  breadth  175  geographical 
miles.  Cape  Portland  on  the  N.  £.,  and  Cape  Grim  on  the  N.  W.,  are 
nearly  upon  the  same  parallel,  and  their  distance  is  about  150  miles. 
South-west  Cape  lies  about  80  miles  to  the  £.  of  Cape  Grim ;  and  Cape 
Pillar  about  20  miles  N.  of  South-west  Cape,  and  nearly  S.  of  Cape  Port- 
land. Van  Diemen's  Land  was  always  supposed  to  form  part  of  New 
Holland,  until  Messn  Bass  and  Flinders  ascertained  its  insularity.  These 
navigatora  describe  the  strait  which  separates  the  two  islands  as  extremely 
intricate  and  dangerous,  but  possessing  the  highest  interest,  from  the  rapid 
succession  of  objects  which  arrest  the  attention,  as  well  as  from  the  pecu- 
liarity of  its  nature.  In  some  places  the  coral-reefs,  scarcely  affording 
room  for  the  ships  to  pass,  occasionally  the  furious  breakera,  caused  by  the 
swell  of  the  Southern  ocean  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  reefs,  were  close 
to  the  vessels ;  at  others,  the  eye,  from  the  mast-head,  was  unable  to  dis- 
cover the  termination  of  this  tremendous  mass  of  rock.  The  passage  is 
about  500  milee  in  length,  and  the  water  was  constantly  as  smooth  as  in 
a  lake. 

Shores,  Bays^  ^c,']  The  shores  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  are  bolder  in 
character  than  those  of  New  Holland.  The  N.  £.  shore,  near  Cape  Port- 
land, consists  of  a  sandy  beach,  occasionally  broken  by  rocky  head-lands. 
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Behind  it  are  genlly  rimng  hilU ;  and  oyer  their  green  elopes  the  mountains 
of  the  interior  rear  their  lofty  and  naked  suminits.  As  the  entrance  of  the 
river  Tamar  is  approached  the  country  hecomes  fertile,  and  continues  so 
for  a  considerahle  distance  westward.  To  the  W.  of  Circular  Head^* 
a  remarkahle  promontory  running  12  miles  out  into  the  se»-^he  shore  is 
low  and  sandy,  and  the  interior  covered  with  heath.  Cape  Grim  is  a  high, 
bold,  dark-coloured  cliff.  About  70  miles  to  the  southmrd  there  ie  a  nar- 
row inlet,  which  has  not  yet  been  explored,  but  which  is  thought  to  be  the 
estuary  of  a  considerable  river.  About  the  middle  of  the  W.  shore  is 
situated  Macquarrie  harbour,  opening  from  the  N.  W.  To  the  S.  of  this 
the  coast  is  wild  and  rocky.  The  S*  coast,  taking  its  general  outline,  ii 
the  most  elevated  of  any.  The  rocks  at  South  Cape  are  remarkably  bold. 
About  16  miles  to  the  £.  of  this  cape  lies  UEtUrecastreaux's  channel^ 
which,  passing  between  the  N.  end  of  Brum  island  and  a  peninsula  from 
the  mun  island,  reaches  a  considerable  way  above  Hobart  Town,  under 
the  name  of  the  Derwent.  Cape  Pillar  is  a  striking  basaltic  point.  To 
the  N.  of  Pirate's  Bay  the  land  is  barren,  low,  and  sandy. 

Mountainsr^  Van  Diemen's  Land  consists  of  two  ridges,  with  a  com* 
paiatively  low  country  in  the  middle.  One  ridge  appears  to  stretch  in  the 
direction  of  Cape  Grim  and  South  ^Cc^e  above  230  miles,  dividing  the 
streams  that  run  westward  from  those  of  the  Derwent  and  the  Tamar. 
Snow  lies  upon  one  of  the  peaks  of  this  ridge,  for  some  months  of  the  year. 
The  most  elevated  single  mountain  is  TcAle  Mountain^  or  Mount  fVd" 
UngtoHy  whieh  rises  to  about  the  height  of  Ben  Nevis,  in  Scotland,  and 
on  which  snow  lies  for  about  three-fourths  of  the  year.  It  lies  to  the  W. 
of  Hobart  Town.  Near  the  west  coast  there  are  some  conspicuous  moun- 
tains. 

RiversS\  The  two  principal  rivers  are  the  Derwent^  running  to  the 
S.,  and  the  Tamar^  running  to  the  N.  The  remotest  source  of  the  Der- 
went is  within  50  miles  oi  the  N.  coast ;  and  that  of  the  Macquarrie^  the 
most  remote  branch  of  the  Tamar,  is  not  4>0  miles  from  the  tide-way  in 
the  Derwent  and  Coal  rivers.  The  country  between  the  Derwent  and 
Tamar  is  elevated,  and  contains  some  salt  pools.  The  distance  from 
the  remotest  source  of  the  Derwent  to  Hobart  Town  is  about  150 
miles,  and  the  river  drains  an  extent  of  country  amounting  to  nearly 
12,000  square  miles.  The  fresh  water  which  gets  the  name  of  the 
Derwent  is  not  the  principal  branch;  the  one  which  is  as  it  were  the 
main  stem  of  the  river  is  the  Ouse^  which  rises  about  40  miles  from 
the  N.  coast.  About  the  parallel  of  42*  S.  there  are  numerous  lakes^ 
the  largest  of  which,  Lake  Arthur,  is  15  miles  long  and  5  broad.  The 
Cli^de  and  the  Jordan  are  the  other  principal  branches  of  the  Derwent 
on  the  £.  side.  The  Macquarrie  is  the  largest  branch  of  the  Tamar, 
and  passes  through  fine  rich  grounds.  The  North  Esh  and  South  Esk 
also  flow  into  the  Tamar. 

Climate.']  If  the  summer-heat  in  New  South  Wales  be  taken  at  90% 
that  of  Van  Diemen's  XAnd  cannot  be  rated  much  above  70\  There 
are  likewise  none  of  those  burning  winds  from  the  N.,  to  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Sydney  are  exposed,  experienced  here. 

Vegetation.']  *'  The  natural  trees  of  this  island,"  says  Malta  Brun, 
''are  nearly  the  same  with  those  of  New  Holland.  But  no  cedar* 
mahc^ny,  or  rose-wood  has  been  found  here.  There  is  a  species  of 
oak,  called  black-wood,  which,  with  the  Huon  pine,  serve  as  good  substi- 
tutes for  these  useful  trees.     The  Huon  pine  grows  in  great  abundance 
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on  the  liyers  of  Macqnanie  harbour*  The  indigenous  botany  is,  like  thai 
of  New  Holland,  exceedingly  scanty  in  articles  fit  for  human  sustenance. 
Labillardiere  describes  mauy  new  plants,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and 
singularity  of  their  flowers  and  foliage.  The  sands  produce  a  species  of 
plantagOf  called  tricuspidatus^  which  is  a  good  salad,  and  one  of  the  most 
useful  plants  that  this  island  famishes.  In  the  woods  of  the  interior  a  new 
species  oijicmdes  is  found,  the  ftiiit  of  which  is  eaten  by  the  natives. 
Those  useful  plants  introduced  by  the  British,  which  are  adapted  to  the 
latitude  of  the  country,  grow  in  great  Inzurianoe.  The  staple  crops  are 
wheat  and  potatoes.  Wheat  may  be  conaadered  the  diief  export  of  the 
colony ;  it  is  sent  to  Sydney,  the  Mauritius,  and  Rio  Janeiro.  The  prin« 
dpal  com  district  is  at  Port  Dalrymple^  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  island, 
150  miles  from  Hobart  Town.  Potatoes  are  cultiTated  in  the  island  with 
unbounded  success  ;  and  all  the  choicest  yegetables  of  an  Bnglish  garden 
are  raised  with  great  facility^  and  pay  uncommonly  well  for  the  expense 
and  labour  of  pknting.  The  produce  of  fruits  is  eqw^  great :  English 
grapes  have  been  sown  with  abundant  success.  The  seed-time  is  a  month 
or  six  weeks  later  than  in  New  South  Wales ;  though  wheat  may  be  sown 
in  November  and  reaped  in  March. 

AnimaUr^  The  native  animals  are  few  and  diminutive.  The  kangaroo, 
oppossum,  and  wild  cat,  are  the  most  numerous.  The  birds  have  fine 
plumage.  We  here  find  rosselle  panx)ts,  black  codcatoos,  quails,  mountain 
and  wUd  ducks,  black  swans,  and  a  bird  resembling  the  tbush,  called  the 
watll^bird.  Pheasants,  partridges,  snipes^  and  wood-cocks,  have  been 
imported  alive  from  EngUuid  for  the  amusement  of  the  colonists.  Captain 
Flinders  observed  to  the  W.  of  Circular  Head,  a  stream  of  vooty  petrels 
from  50  to  80  yards  in  depth,  and  SOO  yards  in  breadth,  which  conttBued 
to  pass,  without  interruption,  a  full  heiir  and  a  half,  at  a  rate  little  inferior 
to  the  swiftness  of  the  pigeon  1  Some,  though  not  all  of  the  poisonous 
serpents  found  in  Now  Holland,  are  also  seen  here.  The  wasp  of  Van 
Diemea's  Land  is  a  smaller  but  nmch  more  splendid  insect  thaa  the  Eng^ 
lisb  wasp  $  it  has  four  orange  coloured  wings,  and  horns  and  legs  of  the 
same  colour,  a  hard  body,  and  a  fonnidable  sting.  The  rivers  abound  with 
mullet,  perch,  craw-fish,  and  oysters. 

B^erals,"]  This  island  produces  copper,  iron,  alum,  coal,  slate,  lime* 
stone,  asbestos,  and  basaltes,  all  in  great  abundance,  with  the  exception  of 
copper.  It  also  affords  cornelian,  rook  crystal,  dirysolite,  jasper,  marble, 
and  many  petrifiictions.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Launceston  there  are 
raouQtaans  of  iron-ore,  which  must  prove  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  the 
island  when  once  it  is  sufficiently  populous.  Coal  also  is  met  with  in  ex- 
tensive beds,  particularly  near  Macquarrie  harbour. 

Population.']  The  colonial  population  of  Van  Dtensen's  Land  probably 
amounts  to  25,000  souls.  In  the  remoter  settlements  the  blacks  have 
proved  themselves  very  destructive  and  implacable. 

CommerctJ]  The  ports  of  the  island  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  of 
New  South  Wales  are  declared  free  ports,  and  placed  on  the  same  footing 
as  respects  trade  with  Malta  and  Gibraltar.  The  ships  of  all  nations  have 
now  unrestricted  admission  into  our  harbours  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
British,  those  of  the  United  States  of  Anserica  excepted,  and  this  latter 
exoeption  only  so  long  as  their  non-intercourse  act  is  unrepealed. 

Hobari  Town.]  The  situation  of  Hobart  Town  is  imposing.  It  is 
built  a  few  miles  below  Mounl  fVelUngton.  In  1825  it  contained  700 
houses,  chiefly  of  brick.     The  streets  are  of  a  good  width,  but  unpaved. 
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and  mnch  cat  up  by  the  constant  transit  of  carts  and  cattle.  Tlie  public 
buildings  consist  of  a  church,  a  court-house,  governor's  residence,  govern- 
ment store  house,  and  jaiL 


CHAP.  III.— NEW  GUINEA. 

New  Guinea,  sometimes  called  Papua,  extends  between  132*  and  15^ 
£.  long.,  and  between  the  equator  and  10"  S.  lat.     It  does  not  fill  the 
whole  of  that  space,  but  extends  from  N.W.  to  S.E.     If  the  whole  land 
be  joined,  it  is  next  in  size  to  New  Holland.     That  it  is  one  continued 
island,  however,  is  far  from  being  certain,  since  the  whole  has  not  hitherto 
been  explored.     New  Guinea,  from  the  sea,  has  the  appearance  of  being 
a  mountainous  district ;  and  is  every  where  covered  with  lofty  forests. 
Cocoa  trees  are  abundant ;  nutmegs  have  been  found  in  some  of  the  neigh* 
bouring  isles ;  the  same  spices,  along  with  cloves,  are  supposed  to  be  fur- 
nished by  New  Guinea.   The  scenery  of  the  country  is  described  by  every 
navigator  as  being  beautifully  picturesque.    Little  is  known  of  the  natural 
history  of  a  country  so  incompletely  explored.   Birds  of  paradise  are  said 
to  be  plentiful,  with  parrots  and  lories  ;  and  a  land  of  pigeon  is  mentioned* 
which  is  little  inferior  in  size  to  a  turkey. 

The  inhabitants  appear  to  have  little  resemblance  to  those  of  New  Hol- 
land. They  are  with  more  probability  supposed  to  have  proceeded  from 
some  of  the  neighbouring  islands  on  the  north  and  west.  Their  colour  is 
black ;  and  their  hair,  according  to  some,  is  woolly,  like  that  of  the  Ne« 
groes ;  but  this  opinion  may  have  originated  from  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  dressed, — ^great  care  being  taken  to  frizzle  it,  in  order  to  give  it  a  bulky 
appearance.  Like  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  other  Asiatic  islands, 
the  inhabitants  of  New  Ghiinea— often  called  Papuans — ^have  habitations 
raised  upon  stages  in  the  water.  They  deck  their  hair  with  feathers  of  the 
bird  of  paradise  ;  and  wear  a  comb  which  they  often  use  for  the  purpose 
of  frizzling  their  dusky  locks.  They  make  the  hair,  in  this  manner,  stand 
in  a  bunch  ;  so  that  a  Papuan  head,  when  dressed,  is  said  to  be  three  feet 
in  circumference.  Through  the  cartilage  of  the  nose  they  pass  pieces  of 
reed  or  bone ;  and  the  tusks  of  boars  are  often  hung  round  the  neck.  The 
women  wear  rings  of  brass  in  the  left  ear ;  but  neither  men  nor  women 
wear  any  other  covering  than  a  small  piece  of  a  kind  of  cloth,  made  of 
the  fibres  of  the  cocoa,  around  the  middle.  In  tlie  interior  there  is  said 
to  be  a  race  of  people  somewhat  different  from  the  Papuans,  and  who  are 
called  Harqforas,  They  live  in  trees  which  they  ascend  by  means  of  a 
notched  stick  which  they  draw  up  after  them.  The  Papuans  are  much 
farther  advanced  in  civilization  than  the  New  Hollanders.  They  carry  on 
a  species  of  traffic  with  the  Chinese,  from  whom  they  purchase  a  variety 
of  utensils.  For  these  they  give  ambergris,  tortoise-shell,  pearls,  with 
several  of  the  birds  furnished  by  the  island,  which  the  natives  dry  with 
great  ingenuity.  The  canoes  of  the  P^uans  are  called  protu ;  and  are 
described  by  navigators  as  of  a  singular  appearance.  They  are  managed 
with  great  skill.  New  Guinea  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1528.  Dampier  afterwards  explored  part  of  the  coast ;  and 
Cook  discovered  the  strait  by  which  it  is  separated  from  New  Holland. 

Nelherlandish  SeitlemeniJ}  In  May,  1828,  a  Netherlandish  corvette 
anchored  in  the  mouth  of  the  Doerga  river  in  IBS'*  27'  10''  £.  long  t  ^^^ 
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7*  25^  38'  S.  laU,  and  a  party  of  her  crew  proceeded  to  explore  tbe  adja- 
cent country  with  the  intention  of  fixmg  upon  an  eligible  aite  for  a  colony. 
They  found  the  coast  low  and  marshy  at  the  mouth  of  the  Doerga,  and 
on  proceeding  up  the  stream  were  furiously  assailed  by  a  strong  party  of 
the  natives.  Discouraged  by  these  circumstances,  they  quitted  this  river, 
and  coasting  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  island,  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  tbe  Tanaia  river,  in  136"  53'  £.  long,  and  4**  51'  30"  S.  lat.  The  ex- 
pedition had  been  informed  that  this  river  was  often  visited  by  the  natives 
of  Ceram,  but  they  found  it  altogether  inaccessible  to  their  vessel  on  ac- 
count of  a  bar  at  its  mouth.  While  o£f  this  point,  they  were  visited  by  a 
party  of  natives  who  proved  very  friendly,  and  informed  them  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  river,  affording  good  anchorage,  farther  to  the  W.  Proceed- 
ing in  the  direction  indicated,  they  reached  the  Oeta  or  Oetava  river,  and 
finally  anchored  in  a  good  bay  off  the  island  of  Ardoema,  To  the  £.  of 
the  island  of  Iki^aiathe  expedition  found  the  country  more  inviting;  lofty 
mountains  appeared  to  rise  in  the  interior,  and  the  soil  was  less  marshy  and 
more  elevate<l.  Accordingly  they  fixed  upon  this  quarter  for  their  pro- 
jected colony,  and  took  possession  of  a  district  in  the  territory  of  Loho^  a 
subdivision  of  a  larger  district,  or  kingdom,  called  Haifnmj*  To  the  strut 
which  separates  this  part  of  the  island  from  the  adjacent  isle  of  Ardoema, 
they  gave  the  name  of  the  strait  of  Iris;  and  a  fine  bay  on  the  other  side 
they  called  Triton  bay.  The  texritory  to  be  occupied  by  the  colony  has 
received  the  name  of  Merkusy  and  a  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood  has 
been  called  Lanctntitfne,  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  in  this 
quarter  are  a  race  of  Papous ;  those  of  the  interior  are  Alfoiras.  The  for- 
mer profess  Mahommedanism,  and  trade  with  the  Moluccas ;  the  latter  are 
a  less  civilized  race.  The  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  are  calcareous, 
and  the  whole  country  seen  by  the  expedition  appeared  covered  with  wood. 
A'good  deal  of  sickness  was  experienced  amongst  the  crew  engaged  in 
this  expedition. 

Islands  in  the  Neighbourhood^  Of  these  islands,  ^aj/oo— eometimes 
called  fFacJ^Soo— appears  to  be  tbe  most  considerable.  The  land  is  lofty. 
Piapis  and  Qffak  are  good  harbours,  upon  the  north  side.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  is  said  to  be  100,000.  They  resemble  the  natives  of  New 
Guinea* — Stdmatti  is  also  a  large  island,  containing  many  inhabitants,  and 
governed  by  a  rajah. — Timorlaut  is  a  large  island,  but  it  has  not  been  de- 
scribed.— The  Aroo  islands  are  five  in  number,  and  are  considered  as  being 
dependent  upon  the  Dutch  islands  of  Banda. — The  islands  of  Mysori  and 
Jobiy  on  the  north  of  New  Guinea,  are  little  known.  The  isles  called 
Wolekoty  Famiay  Piamist  Wagioly  Lerib^  Wiag^  and  Siang^  have  been 
seldom  visited ;  and  are  too  small  to  merit  a  particular  description. 


CHAP.  IV.— NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  western  coast  of  New  Zealand  was  discovered  in  1642  by  Tasman, 
the  Dutch  navigator,  who,  supposing  it  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  great 
southern  continent,  called  it  StaatefUand,  or  '  the  States'  country.'  In  the 
following  year,  however,  another  Dutchman  of  the  name  of  .Brower  deter- 
mined the  insularity  of  this  portion  of  land,  which  induced  the  Statee- 
Genexal  to  exchange  its  former  appellation  for  that  of  New  Zealand^  al- 
though there  was  no  one  point  of  resemblance  between  the  old  and  new 
countries  ;  the  latter  being  rugged,  rocky,  and  mountainous,  rising  in  se- 
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vera]  places  to  the  beiglit  of  the  peak  of  Tenerifie^ — ^the  former  without 
a  rock,  and  as  flat  as  the  fens  of  Lincofaishive.  A  French  navigator^  M. 
de  Snrville,  aftervrards  doubled  the  North  Cape,  and  disco?«red  Lan- 
riston's  Bay ;  and  in  1779  captain  Cook  ascertained  that  the  atrait  dts- 
covered  by  Tasman,  and  thoaght  to  separate  an  island  <m  the  N*  froai 
a  great  southern  continent,  only  separated  two  islands  from  each  other. 
The  sontbeni  bland  was  called  by  the  natives  Tavi  Poenammoo  ^  aad 
the  northern  Eaheino^marve.  D'Entrecasteaux  fixed  the  position  «f  Cape 
Maria  de  Diemen ;  aiid  Vancouver  completed  the  ezamiaalioa  of  the 
southern  island,  which  had  been  placed  40  miles  too  far  E^  in  the  first 
chart.  Since  that  period  many  of  our  circnninavigators,  South  Sea 
whalers,  and  missionaries,  have  visited  New  Zealand ;  and  an  occasional 
intercourse  has  been  kept  up  with  the  islands  from  Port  Jackson,  in 
New  South  Wales,  from  which  they  are  extant  not  more  than  400 
leagues  on  the  sane  parallel  of  latitude. 

JSxientJ]  The  length  of  the  noithem  island  is  436  miles,  and  its 
medium  breadth  probably  60  miles.  Its  extent,  therefore,  is  aboot 
86,160  square  miles,  or  16,742,400  acres.  The  southern  idand,  being 
860  miles  long,  and  at  an  average  100  broad,  contains  86,000  square 
miles,  or  23,040,000  act«s.  The  two  islands  lie  between  84''  and  48*  S. 
lat.,  and  166''  and  ISO''  £.  long. 

Climate,2  The  climate  of  New  Zealand,  and  particularly  of  the 
northern  island— -which  being  the  fartheet  from  the  pole,  aeems  to  possess 
greater  natural  advantages  than  the  other— -is  not  unlike  that  of  the  Bri* 
tish  islands,  more  particularly  of  Ireland.  It  is  moist  and  temperate ;  the 
oeld  being  seldom  more  intense  than  barely  to  produce  a  hoar-firost  on  the 
surface.  The  lowest  point  of  the  thermometer  is  40",  and  generally  ranges 
from  50*^  to  60" ;  nor  is  the  heat  of  summer  so  great  as  to  de8Ux>y  the 
verdure,  there  being  frequent  rain  and  cloudy  weaUier,  in  which  the  ther- 
mometer seldom  rises  beyond  78%  and  generally  ranges  between  that  point 
and  66".  Violent  gale»  are  fr^uent,  and  continually  diange  thur  diroction, 
—a  circumstance  ascribed  by  Cook  to  the  great  height  of  the  mountMns. 

Produotums,^  Vegetatioa  in  New  Zealand  is  uDoomuMmly  luxuriant, 
and  the  number  of  plants  formerly  unknown  to  Europeans  is  uncommonly 
great.  The  seansoast  is  in  many  places  destitute  of  timber;  but  the 
whole  of  the  interior  is  an  immense  forest.  The  largest  trees  are  of  two 
kinds,  one  resembling  our  fir,  die  other  eomewhat  Uke  maple.  Both  grow 
to  a  very  great  size ;  and  there  is  another  tree,  called  the  camty^tn^ 
which  affords  excellent  timber  for  masts,  frequently  rising  to  the  height  of 
100  feet  without  shooting  out  a  branch.  A  kind  of  myrtle  is  iound,  the 
leaves  of  which  form  a  tolerable  substitute  for  tea.  The  mulberry- tree  is 
sometimes  seen,  though  not  frequently.  Two  kinds  of  plants  are  found, 
which  furnish  the  natives  with  a  kind  of  fiax  and  hemp,  much  superior  to 
that  cultivated  in  Europe.  Wild  celery  and  water-cresses  are  abundantly 
furnished  by  every  part  of  the  coast.  Insects  in  New  Zealand  are  not 
numwous,  but  they  are  very  troublesome.  Snakes  and  liaards  sometimes 
attain  «  great  else.  The  birds  are  many  of  them  beautiful.  A  small  green 
4>ird  is  almost  the  only  one  of  which  the  note  is  melodious ;  but  this  bird, 
by  the  variety  of  his  notes,  seems  to  compensate  for  the  scarcity  of  such 
as  sing.  Fowls  are  plentifril^  and  nay  easily  be  kUled  in  great  numbers. 
The  only  quadrupeds  which  ha^e  been  discovered  in  this  extensive  region 
are  a  species  of  dogs  and  rats.  The  former  are  fed,  and  greedily  eaten  by 
4fae  inlmbitants.    Fish  of  various  kinds  are  plentiful  upon  every,  part  of  the 
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coast,  and  form  a  oonsiderable  part  of  the  food  of  the  natives.  The  only 
mineral  which  has  been  observed,  is  what  has  been  called  greeo  jad,  a  spe- 
cies of  jasper,  of  which  the  New  Zealanders  make  their  hatchets  and  other 
utensils. 

Inhabiiants,2  New  Zealand  appears  to  be  thinly  inhabited.  The 
soathern  part  is  almost  entirely  a  desert.  On  the  western  side  of  the 
northern  parts,  inhabitants  are  to  be  found  only  in  a  few  places.  The  in- 
terior is  moontainons,  and  so  completely  covered  with  trees,  that  the  peo- 
ple cannot  be  nnmenms.  The  eastern  coast  of  the  northam  island,  there- 
fore, appears  to  be  better  peopled  than  any  other  district  of  New  Zealand ; 
but  even  in  this  district  the  inhabitants  are  far  from  being  numerous.  The 
New  Zealanders  are  of  the  ordinary  size  of  Europeans.  They  are  not 
unfrequently  well-made ;  but  their  limbs,  from  their  mode  of  sitting  on 
their  hams,  are  said  often  to  want  that  proportion  which  is  necessary  to 
true  symmetry.  The  complexion  of  many  is  fair ;  bat,  in  general,  it  is 
brown, — a  circumstance  which  may  arise  from  their  constant  exposure  to 
the  weather.  In  the  form  of  their  features,  they  are  not  greatly  different 
from  Europeans.  The  face  is  round,  the  lips  rather  thick,  and  the  nose 
ix>und  towards  the  point  without  being  6at.  The  hair  is  black,  coarse>  and 
long,  cut  short  behind,  and  the  remainder  tied  in  a  bunch  upon  the  top  of 
the  head.  The  eyes  are  large  ;  and  the  teeth — unlike  those  of  most  sa- 
vage nations— -are  large  and  irregular.  The  women  differ  little  from  the 
men,  except  that  they  are  of  a  less  stature,  and  have  softer  voices. 

The  ordinary  dress  is  of  the  flax  so  plentifully  prodaced  in  the  country ; 
not  woven,  but  knotted  in  a  peculiar  manner.  This  garment  is  nearly 
square,  being  ^ve  feet  in  length,  and  generally  four  in  breadth.  It  is  fas- 
tened round  the  shoulders  by  the  two  cc^ners,  and  round  the  middle  by  a 
girdle.  Over  this  many  wear  a  large  mantle  extending  from  the  shoulders 
to  the  heels.  These  garments  are  frequently  covered  with  dog-skins,  and 
sometimes  ornamented  with  large. feathers.  A  more  simple  covering,  and 
one  which  is  not  uncommon,  consists  of  a  kind  of  plant,  woven  in  a  par« 
ticular  way,  tied  round  the  neck  with  a  string,  and  suffered  to  fall  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  thigh.  The  dress  of  botb  sexes  is  the  same.  Theiii' 
ornaments  are  feathers  upon  the  head,  with  combs  and  pearl  sbelb.  The 
ears  are  almost  universally  perforated,  and  adorned  with  beads,  pieces  of 
jasper,  and  sometimes  with  pieces  of  cloth.  Tattooing  is  practised,  and  the 
figures  thus  formed  have  frequently  a  very  fantastic  appearance.  The 
females  adorn  their  necks  with  strings  of  sharks'  teeth,  or  of  a  peculiar 
kind  of  berries. 

Hieir  habitations  are  constructed  of  frames  of  wood  bound  together 
and  covered  with  bark,  and  such  other  materials  axe  most  easily  pro- 
cured. They  are  of  different  dimensions,  according  to  the  number  to 
be  accommodated;  and  of  different  degrees  of  durability,  according  to 
the  time  during  which  the  inhabitants  propose  to  remain  in  one  spot. 
Besides  those  habitations  which  serve  for  ordinary  use,  the  New  Zea- 
landers have  more  substantial  abodes,  upon  such  situations  as  are  ele- 
vated and  of  difficult  access,  and  which  are  always  fortified.  The  for- 
tifications commonly  coasist  of  a  ditch,  a  moimd,  and  palisades.  These 
•bodes  are  called  kippahs;  but  they  seem  to  be  inhabited  only  when 
the  people  suspect  themselves  to  be  in  danger  of  attack*  When  no 
such  danger  exists,  the  New  Zealanders  quit  the  remote  hippah,  and 
repair  to  the  level  country  upon  the  coasts,  where  the  chief  part  of 
their  subsistence  is  procured. 

Fish,  wiiieh,  as  has  just  been  mentioned,  form  their  principal  food^  are 
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caught  in  varioiis  ways.  SometimeB  they  use  nets,  and  aometimes  faooln 
pointed  with  bone,  of  which  the  latter  to  the  eyea  of  a  European  appear 
to  be  altogether  unfit  for  the  intended  purpose ;  but  such  is  their  dexterity, 
that  the  Europeans  who  visited  them,  with  all  their  supposed  superiority 
of  instruments,  could  never  equal  them  in  the  art  of  angling.  ITie  pro- 
cess of  preparing  food  by  boiling  is  said  to  be  altogether  unknown.  Their 
fish  are  dressed  by  roasting,  or  sometimes  by  baking.  Fern  root  is  used 
for  bread.  Water  is  the  only  drink.  From  what  has  been  sud,  it  appears 
that  agriculture  is  not  entirely  unknown.  It  seems  to  be  practised,  how- 
ever, only  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  northern  island ;  that  is,  in  the 
warmest,  and  consequently  the  most  fertile  part.  The  ground  appears  to 
be  dressed  with  considerable  care.  The  plantations  were  of  different 
sizes,  from  one  acre  to  ten.  The  New  Zealanders  generally  enjoy  ex- 
cellent health ;  their  diseases  are  few,  and  their  wounds  are  easily  healed 
Their  language  is  radically  the  same  as  the  Tahitian.  Their  numbers 
are  thought  to  exceed  500,000. 

The  character  of  these  islanders  is  fierce  and  warlike.  Tliey  are 
divided  into  various  tribes,  which  the  extent  of  the  country  permits  to 
remain  in  situations  entirely  separate.  These  tribes  are  thus  induced  to 
consider  each  other  as  strangers,  and  upon  the  slightest  injury,  the  stranger 
is  converted  into  an  enemy.  When  hostilities  and  feuds  have  been  com- 
menced, they  are  scarcely  ever  extinguished.  Each  considers  himself  as 
concerned  in  whatever  injury  is  sustained  by  any  of  his  tribe ;  and  a  state 
of  war  becomes  perpetual.  We  are  compelled  by  irresistible  evidence, 
supported  by  a  mass  of  facts,  to  admit  that  the  New  Zealanders  are  can- 
nibals. As  they  are  savage  and  ferocious  in  the  extreme,  when  provoked 
and  insulted  by  strangers,  the  masters  of  vessels  visiting  the  coast  for 
occasional  refreshments,  should  act  with  the  utmost  caution  and  vigilance 
in  all  their  intercourse  with  them.  Europeans,  however,  have  generally 
themselves  to  blame  for  exciting  these  savages  to  acts  of  ferocity.  What 
can  the  master  of  a  vessel,  who  cheats  and  steals  their  property,  and  in- 
flicts corporal  punishment  upon  them,  rationally  expect  ?  If  men,  calling 
themselves  Christians,  retaliate  on  very  trifling  provocations,  can  we  expect 
the  New  Zealanders  tamely  to  submit  to  have  their  pigs,  their  potatoes, 
wood,  and  flax,  swindled  from  them  by  Europeans  ?  These  nefarious 
practices  have,  in  many  cases,  been  visited  on  the  heads  of  the  perpetra- 
tors ;  but,  in  others,  on  the  innocent  and  honest,  who  have  suffered  se- 
verely for  the  crimes  committed  by  their  unprincipled  countrymen.  Cap- 
tain Cruse  states,  that  though  the  New  Zealanders  make  no  scruple  of 
thieving  any  thing  they  can  conceal  when  they  are  on  board  our  ships, 
still,  when  the  European  goes  among  them  and  commits  himself  and  his 
property  to  their  protection,  he  may  place  implicit  confidence  in  their 
honesty  and  honour. 

The  Church  of  England  Missionary  Society  have  established  a  nussion 
at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  near  the  northern  extremity  of  these  islands.  The 
climate,  soil,  harbours,  flax,  and  timber  of  New  Zealand,  are  strong  in- 
ducements to  attempt  the  formation  of  a  British  colony  in  this  island.  The 
whole  of  the  northern  part  of  New  Zealand,  and  much  of  the  southern 
likewise,  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  growth  of  every  kind  of  grain ;  in 
fact,  there  is  scarcely  any  production,  that  can  stimulate  man  to  exertion, 
by  rewarding  his  industry,  which  this  country  with  moderate  labour  would 
not  furnish.  The  timber  of  its  extensive  forests  finds,  at  this  time,  a  quick 
sale  in  the  market  of  Port  Jackson,  where  it  is  cut  up  into  scantling,  and 
preferred  to  the  timber  of  that  plac«,  which,  from  its  hardness,  is  difficult 
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to  be  worked.  The  South  American  colonieji,  and  the  Indian  niarket»  are 
likewise  open  for  masts,  spars,  &c.  The  fisheries  of  this  country  would 
be  an  inyaluable  source  of  wealth  themselves.  The  ursine  seal  and  sea- 
bear  are  found  in  congregated  herds  to  the  southward ;  the  valuable  furs 
of  these  animals  are  now  become  an  article  of  commerce,  and  might  be 
almost  monopolized  by  New  Zealand  settlers.  The  singular  species  of  the 
flax  plant,  with  which  New  Zealand  abounds,  would  form  another  very 
considerable  resource,  of  which  the  colonist  might  avail  himself.  The  se- 
curity of  the  colony  would  entirely  depend  upon  the  settlers  themselves : 
for,  by  conducting  themselves  towards  these  people  in  a  kind  and  conci- 
liatory manner,  they  might  easily  secure  their  attachment,  and  prevent 
their  suspicions ;  but  if,  by  adopting  a  contrary  demeanour,  they  should 
provoke  their  resentment,  the  very  worst  consequences  might  follow. 

Adjacent  IsLinds.']  Snares  Island,  Lord  Auckland's  Group,  and  3fac- 
quarrie  Island,  to  the  south  of  New  Zealand,  show  the  continuation  of 
the  same  chain  of  mountains  under  water,  by  which  that  country  is  per- 
vaded. 

There  is  another  well-marked  chain  to  the  east  of  New  Zealand,  and 
nearly  parallel  to  it,  formed  of  the  Bristol,  Penantipodes,  Bounty,  and 
Chatham  Islands,  Chatham  Island,  which  is  the  largest,  was  discovered 
by  Broughton.  It  is  about  S3  miles  long.  The  surface  has  a  gradual 
rise,  so  as  to  form  pleasant  looking  hills  in  the  interior.  It  seems  to  con- 
tain one  of  those  lagoons  which  occur  so  frequently  in  the  low  islands  of 
this  ocean.  Vegetation,  according  to  Broughton,  is  powerful  in  this  island, 
but  the  trees  are  only  of'middling  height  For  a  certain  way  up  the  trunk 
they  are  naked,  and  no  brushwood  grows  among  them.  There  is  one  tree 
similar  to  the  bay,  and  another  jointed  like  the  vine.  The  inhabitants  were 
observed  to  use  much  thread  and  cord  made  of  a  fine  hemp,  which  un- 
doubtedly is  of  the  growth  of  the  island.  The  inhabitants  are  of  middling 
stature,  stout  and  well  proportioned.  They  have  dark-brown  complexions 
and  expressive  features.  The  hair  of  their  heads  and  beards  is  black ;  no 
tattooing  was  observed  about  any  part  of  their  bodies.  Their  dress  con- 
sisted of  a  seal  skin,  and  a  curiously  wrought  mat.  The  birds  are  of  the 
same  species  which  are  seen  at  Dusky  bay  in  New  Zealand,  and  were 
remarked  to  be,  like  them,  wonderfully  familiar,  and  not  the  least  afraid 
of  men,  an  evidence  that  they  suffer  no  molestation. 

Nedeirlandich  Island."]  Two  vessels,  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands,  have  lately  crossed  the  Pacific  After  leaving  T>e  Peyslers 
and  ShersovCs  Islands  one  degree  to  the  north  and  south,  on  the  14th 
July,  1825,  at  5  A.M.,  after  a  very  hazy  and  rainy  night,  it  was  presumed 
that  land  was  to  be  seen  a-head,  but  very  indistinctly  ;  and  shortly  after 
the  breakers  were  distinctly  heard.  After  sunrise,  they  discovered  a  very 
low  island,  bearing  W.  by  S.,  two  miles  distant  (miles  of  60  to  a  degree.) 
The  land  appeared  well-stocked  with  cocoa  and  other  trees.  Though  the 
sky  was  very  clear,  no  other  islands  were  seen  at  the  same  time.  Tlie 
name  of  NederlamUch  Island  was  given  to  this  new  land.  Its  north  point 
is  in  lat.  70"  lO'  S.,  and  the  centre  of  it  in  longitude  \7T*  38'  IG''  £.  from 
Greenwich ;  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  being  7*'  to  the  east. 
This  island  has  a  form  resembling  a  horse  shoe ;  its  extent  is  about  8  miles 
The  land  had  a  pleasing  aspect,  and  appeared  fertile.  The  number  of  na- 
tives assembled  on  shore  was  estimated  at  about  300.  They  were  of  a 
dsrk  copper  hue,  tall  and  well-made.  Few  were  less  than  six  feet  Rhin- 
land  measure,  or  6.156  Elnglish.    The  women  were  also  very  stout.    Some 
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of  th«  people  were  tattooed.  They  were  naked,  except  some  coveriDg  made 
of  leaves.  A  few  others  had  some  cloth  of  cocoa  bark  wrapped  round  the 
waist.  The  heads  of  some  were  adorned  with  fBathers.  Their  condnct 
speared  very  fierce  and  wild,  and  they  oontrired  to  steal  whatever  tbey 
thought  within  their  reach.  The  boat-hooks  soon  disappeared,  and  tbey 
even  attempted  to  tear  the  oara  from  the  hands  of  the  boat's  crew.  An 
old  man,  with  a  white  beard,  and  of  respectable  appearance,  •  carrying  a 
green  bough  in  his  hand,  was  at  their  head.  He  continually  kept  singing 
some  nioaoCottons  song,  in  a  melancholy  tone.  They  bartenMl  some  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  some  of  their  tools,  against  some  old  handkerchief  and  empty 
bottles;  and  it  appeared  that  their  language  had  some  resemblance  with 
that  spoken  at  Nukahiwa. 


CHAP,   v.— NEW  CALEDONIA. 

New  Caledonia,  extendmg  from  IQ*"  37'  to  22^  3(K  S.  lat.,  and  from  163* 
:^'  to  167'*  14'  E.  long.,  is  in  length  240  miles,  bttt  in  breadth  no  more 
than  80  miles.  This  island  is  in  general  moontainous*  The  north-eastecn 
part  appears  to  be  fiat,  and  is  well  ealtivated  by  the  inhabitants.  In  ge* 
neral  the  land  bss  a  bleak  and  bsrren  appearance, — the  higher  parts  aeem- 
ing  to  be  totally  incapable  of  cnkivation*  The  soil  is  genersUy  thin  and 
scorched  by  the  son.  Its  whole  appearance  has  some  resemblance  to  that 
of  many  parts  of  New  South  Wales,  or  the  eastern  shore  of  New  Holland. 
The  plants  are  not  numerous  ;  but  a  few  are  of  a  species  which,  have  not 
been  seen  in  other  places.  The  bread-fruit  appears  to  be  indigenous.  A 
few  plantains,  sugar-canes,  and  cocoas  are  found  in  difierent  districts. 
Mosquitoes  are  numerous  and  troublesome.  Birds  are  plentiful,  and  many 
of  them  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  the  island.  Of  the  fish  upon  the  coast, 
some  are  poisonous.  Turtles  are  plentiful ;  but  quadrupeds  seem  to  be 
almost  entirely  unknown,  as  the  inhabitants  have  no  name  for  either  goats, 
dogs,  or  cats. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  Caledonia  are  tall  and  well-proportioned.  Tbeir 
beards  and  hair  are  black ;  their  colour  swarthy,  inclining  to  brown.  Some- 
times the  hair  is  tied  in  a  bunch  upon  the  crown  of  the  head ;  and  some- 
times in  two  bunches,  one  on  each  side  of  the  head ;  sometimes  it  is  col 
short.  A  kind  of  cylindrical  cap  is  worn  by  the  chiefs*  Hie  only  cover- 
ing worn  by  the  men  is  a  piece  of  brown  doth  formed  of  the  bark  of  a 
tree,  fastened  to  a  girdle  which  passes  round  the  waist.  This  cloth  is 
sometimes  permitted  to  hang  down  before ;  at  other  times  it  is  tucked  up 
between  the  legs  and  fastened  to  the  girdle  behind.  « The  women  are  more 
completely  covered,  wearing  on  the  middle  a  kind  of  petticoat  formed  of 
a  great  number  of  filaments,  which  reach  a  considerable  way  dowa  the 
thigh.  They  take  care  of  the  domestic  concerns,  and  superintend  the 
culture  of  the  ground,  while  their  husbands  are  employed  in  hunliag  or 
fishing.  They  appear  to  be  of  an  afiable  dbposition,  and  to  have  acquired 
an  esteem  for  honesty,  as  they  have  not  been  accused  of  an  inclination  to 
steal.  Their  houses  are  round,  the  frame  being  formed  of  reeds  and  span, 
covered  on  all  sides  with  long  grass.  The  entrance  is  just  large  enough 
to  permit  a  man  to  creep  into  it ;  and  as  it  serves  at  the  same  time  for  a 
chimney,  the  heat  and  smoke  are  to  a  stranger  altogether  intolemUe.  The 
canoes  are  clumsy,  being  of  a  peculiar  construction.  Two  of  them  are 
generally  fastened  together  by  a  kind  of  platform.     Their  arms  are  spean, 
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darts,  slings,  and  a  kind  of  clnb  or  tomahawk ;  bows  and  arrows  are  un- 
known. 

The  language  of  New  Caledonia  is  totally  dissimilar  to  that  spoken  in 
any  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 

The  islands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Caledonia  are. 

Isle  of  Pines, 
Botany  Island, 
Norfolk  Island, 

Notjblk  Island  was  formed  into  a  settlement  for  connets,  subordinate 
to  that  at  Port  Jackson.  The  settlement  is  abandoned,  and  the  island 
now  uninhabited. 


88«S8  S. 

ier»38  E. 

a8»  %&  S. 

IW*  16-  E. 

29"    4'S. 

!(»•  W  E. 

CHAP.  VI.— NEW  HEfiRIDES. 

This  group  of  islands,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  magnitude,  lies 
between  the  parallels  of  14**  KV  and  20*'  S.  lat. 

When  these  islands  were  firat  discovered  by  Quiros,  in  1606,  they  were 

anpposed  to  be  a  part  of  a  great  southern  continent  which  philosophers  then 

imagined  to  exbt.     Bougainville  discovered  that  Terra  del  Espiritn  Santo 

was  no  part  of  a  continent,  but  one  of  a  group  of  islands ;  and  Cook,  in 

1774,  exploring  the  whole  cluster,  gave  them  the  name  of  the.  New  He- 

Inrides.      They  are  in  general  mountainous;  but  are  well-wooded,  and 

abound  with  water.     Sugar-canes  and  yams  are  found  upon  them  in  great 

plenty ;  but  the  cocoas,  bread-fruit,  and  plantains,  are  neither  in  so  great 

perfection,  nor  so  plentiful,  as  in  some  of  the  other  islands  of  the  Pacific 

According  to  the  survey  of  our  great  navigator,  they  consist  of.  Terra  del 

Espirilu  Sanlo,  the  largest,  Mallicdlo,  St  Bartholomew ^  Isle  ofLepers^ 

Aurora,  Whitsuntide^  Amboyn,  Apie,  Three  HiUs^  Sandwich^  Montague^ 

Hinchinbrock^  Erromango,  Emmery  Annatom,  and  Tanna, 

The  two  which  are  more  particularly  described  are  Mallicollo  and  Tan- 
na,  the  natives  of  which  differ  remarkably  in  their  persons  and  language ; 
those  of  the  latter  having  curly  but  long  hair,  dark  but  not  black,  and 
without  any  thing  of  the  Negro  character  in  their  features,  which  are  re- 
gular and  agreeable ;  their  persons  are  slender,  active,  and  nimble.  They 
were  found  hospitable,  civil,  and  good  natured ;  but  displayed  a  jealousy 
of  their  visitors  seeing  the  interior  of  the  island,  which  would  only  be 
eqoftlled  in  Japan  or  China.  All  the  plantations  were  fenced,  and  laid 
out  in  a  line  :  they  consisted  of  sugar'Canes,  yams,  plantains,  bread-fruit, 
&<;.  The  yams  are  remarkably  fine,  one  of  which  weighed  56  lb.  every 
ounce  of  which  was  good.  Pigs  and  poultry  were  abundant.  The  juice 
of  the  cocoa-nut  and  water  appeared  to  be  their  only  beverage.  Their 
arms  were  clubs,  darts,  lances,  bows  and  arrows.  Their  canoes,  clumsily 
sewed  together,  had  out-riggers,  and  were  worked  by  paddles  and  by  sails. 
The  men  wore  a  wrapper  round  the  loins,  and  the  women  a  sort  of  petti- 
coat reaching  to  the  knee.  The  natives  of  Mallicollo  are  called  by  Cook, 
"  an  ape-like  nation ;"  he  describes  them  as  the  most  ugly,  ill  proportioned 
people  he  ever  met  with  ;  diminutive  in  their  persons, — <Iark  coloured,— 
with  black  hair,  short  and  curly,  but  not  so  woolly  as  a  Negro's, — long 
beads,  flat  faces,  and  monkey  countenances  ;  while  a  belt  roimd  the  waist 
pulled  tight  aa'oss  the  belly,  made  them  look  not  unlike  overgrown  pis- 
mires!    The  women  were  equally  ugly.     The  dress  of  both,  in  other 
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respects,  was  the  same  as  Uiat  of  Tanna,  as  were  all  the  prodnrdoiis  of  tie 
iitland.     Their  houses  were  low,  and  coTered  with  palm-thatch. 

Islands  seen  by  Qmros7\     ^  Ten  or  twelve  islands,"  sayv  Malte  Bnia, 
^  remain  to  be  found  again  whidi  were  discoTered  by  Qoiros,  after  qnittiig 
the  island  of  Tan-maoo,  and  before  arriving  at  Terim  del  Spirito  Santo.  Bat 
it  is  not  easy  to  convert  his  yague  calcnlations  of  longitude  into  actual  direct. 
The  discassion  of  the  different  explanations  of  them  which  have  been  givoi, 
and  which  might  be  given,  wonid  require  a  long  memoir,  or  rather  a  mo- 
nographic treatise.     If  Roiumnk  island  is  TanmacOy  the  islands  of  Tucofia, 
San  Marcos,  Vergd^  and  others,  will  correspond  tolerably  well  to  Pandora^ 
Cherry y  and  Barvel  islands,  and  Banks*  Groups  lately  discovered  faj  Cap- 
tain Edwards,  on  the  N.E.  of  Terra  del  Spirito  Santo.     The  descriptba 
of  Pill's  Islandy  which  is  high  and  wooded,  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
Gale  ofBelen.     Coming  south  to  14*  SO'  of  latitude^  Qoiros  difl«xivemi 
an  island  which  he  called  Nueslra  Sennora  de  Luz  s  and,  immediately 
after,  he  saw  to  the  south,  the  south-east,  and  the  west,  several  high  and 
extensive  lands,  in  one  of  which  he  discovered  the  Bay  cf  St  PkiUp  and 
St  James,     We  can  easily  see  the  position  in  which  every  navigator  must 
find  himself,  who,  after  having  passed  the  Pic  d'Etoile,  enters  the  channel 
surrounded  on  the  one  hand  by  the  islands  of  Terra  del  Spirito  Santo  and 
MallicoUo,  and  on  the  other,  by  Aurora  and  Whitsuntide  islands.   Another 
account,  which  says  nothing  of  Nuestra  Sennora,  or  Pic  d*  Etoile,  makes 
up  for  the  defect  by  an  express  proof  that  the  Great  Cyclades  of  Bougain- 
ville had  been  seen  and  named  by  this  navigator ;  for  he  found  at  seventeen 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  only  seven  leagues  from  Terra  del  Spirito  Santo, 
the  two  islands  of  Cordova  and  Clementina^  which  seem  to  be  the  same  as 
Aurora  and  Whitsuntide  islands.     In  short,  the  island  of  Belen,  and  that 
which  is  called  the  Pillar  of  Saragossa^  towards  which  the  north-east  wind 
drove  the  fleet,  after  leaving  the  bay  of  St  Philip,  must  belong  to  a  chain 
which  connects  the  New  Hebrides  with  Solomon's  Islands." 


CHAP.  VII.— THE  SOLOMON  ISLANDS. 

These  islands,  situated  chiefly  between  5**  and  10**  S.  1at.  and  155"*  and 
160"  E.  long.,  were  discovered,  in  1567,  by  Alvaro  de  Mendana,  who 
computed  their  number  to  be  eighteen,  and  declared  the  inhabitants  canni- 
bals. They  appear  to  have  almost  been  forgotten  till  1767,  when  they 
were  touched  at  by  M.  de  Surville,  who  had  an  unfortunate  rencounter 
with  the  natives.  They  have  been  recogpiised,  but  not  completely  surveyed, 
by  later  navigators.  The  largest  are  Ysabel^  Guadalcanar^  San  Crisiovaly 
and  an  island  called  by  lieutenant  Shortland  New  Georgia.  Bougainville's 
islands  on  the  west,  probably  belong  to  the  group.  A  great  variety  of  ve- 
getables grow  on  these  islands,  and  wild  boars  are  common  in  the  woods. 
Birds,  such  as  loories,  cockatoos,  &c.  with  aquatic  fowl  of  all  kinds,  are 
seen  in  prodigious  numbers.  Snakes  abound,  with  ants  of  large  size,  and 
many  uncommon  insects.  The  inhabitants — who  are  evidently  of  different 
races,  some  black  with  woolly  heads,  some  copper  coloured  with  black 
bair — ^tattoo  their  bodies,  wear  rings  in  their  ears  and  nose,  and,  but  for  a 
scanty  girdle  round  the  waist,  go  entirely  naked.  Their  arms  are  the  bow 
and  arrows,  spears  and  clubs,  and  they  appear  to  live  in  a  state  of  continual 
warfare.     Their  canoes — unlike  those  of  most  savage  nations— are  skilfully 
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constrncted  of  pieces  joined  together,  the  head  and  stern  very  high,  and 
ornamented  with  mother  of  pearl.  One  of  the  largest  measured  56  feet 
long,  by  3^  broad,  and  voyages  of  ten  and  twelve  days  are  frequently  per- 
formed in  them.  Of  their  government,  religion,  and  customs,  nothing 
certain  is  known.  Their  conduct  to  Europeans  has  only  been  marked  by 
aversion  and  treachery.  The  Astrolabe,  commanded  by  M.  de  la  Pe« 
rouse,  and  the  Borissale,  M.  de  TAnglo,  were  wrecked  on  the  S.W.  side 
of  Fanicolo,  or  Manicolo^  one  of  the  Solomon  group.  One  stormy  dismal 
night,  the  oldest  natives  state,  the  vessels  were  blown  upon  a  reef.  One 
was  a  complete  wreck  by  day-light,  and  all  hands  perished.  From  the 
other,  however,  some  of  the  crew  managed  to  effect  a  landing,  when  many 
of  them  were  massacred  as  they  gained  the  shore,  the  natives  taking  them 
for  white  spirits,  with  long  noses,  their  cocked  hats  being  considered  a  part 
of  the  face  I  As  soon  as  the  unfortunate  mariners  were  proved  to  be  hu- 
man beings,  those  that  had  escaped  death  from  the  waves  and  the  savages, 
were  allowed  to  remain  unmolested.  A  small  vessel  was  built  from  the 
wrecks,  and  as  soon  as  the  bark  was  ready,  the  survivors,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two,  left  Manicolo,  and  have  never  been  heard  of  since. 


CHAP.  VIII.— NEW  BRITAIN,  NEW  IRELAND,   ADMIRALTY,  AND 

EXCHEQUER  ISLANDS,  &c. 

The  extent  of  the  New  Britain  and  New  Ireland  groups  is  not  exactly 
known  ;  nor  have  they  been  sufficiently  explored,  to  enable  geognq>hers  to 
lay  them  down  with  accuracy,  or  even  to  state  their  numbers.  One  of 
considerable  extent  which  has  been  named  New  Hanover,  and  is  surround- 
ed by  low  woody  islands,  lies  off  the  N.W.  end  of  New  Ireland.  The 
whole  group  occupies  a  space  between  2**  30^  and  6"*  S.  lat.,  and  14f9'*  and 
150*  £.  long.,  and  may  probably  contain  an  area  of  10,000  geographical 
square  miles.  The  natives  of  New  Britain  and  New  Ireland  are  black, 
with  woolly  hair ;  but  their  lips  are  not  thick,  nor  their  noses  flat ;  their 
cheeks  are  streaked  with  white,  and  they  cover  their  hair  and  beards  with 
a  white  powder.  Their  canoes  are  long  and  narrow,  some  of  them  mea- 
suring 90  feet,  and  formed  out  of  a  single  tree.  Tlie  two  large  islands, 
and  the  whole  group  in  fact,  are  covered  with  wood.  The  coasts  are 
skirted  with  thick  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees.  Labillarctiere  says,  that  New 
Ireland  produces  nutmegs,  and  a  new  species  of  the  areca  palm,  108  feet 
high. 

The  natives  of  the  Admiralty  Islands^  lying  to  the  N.W.  of  New  Ire- 
land, are  less  black  than  those  of  New  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  large 
stature,  with  agreeable  countenances,  not  unlike  Europeans ;  their  hair  is 
curly,  smeared  with  oil  and  red  ochre ;  and  their  bodies  and  faces  painted. 
The  men  cover  their  nakedness  with  a  shell ;  the  women  wear  a  bandage 
round  the  waist.  The  central  island  is  tolerably  large,  clothed  with  the 
most  luxuriant  verdure,  and  cultivated  to  its  very  summit.  The  natives 
have  attained  to  a  higher  degree  of  civilization  than  many  of  their  neigh- 
bours ;  they  use  earthen  vessels,  and  chew  the  betel  leaf  with  chunam  or 
lime. 

To  the  westward  and  north-west  are  the  Exchequer  Islands ;  which 
consist  of  a  large  central  island,  surrounded  by  a  chain  of  islets  and  reefs, 
most  of  them  covered  with  beautiful  verdure.   The  natives  of  these  groups, 
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as  tbey  approaeh  the  eqiutor,  gnuhially  aasiime  a  lighter  ctAour^  and  knger 
hair,  till  they  loae  entirely  the  Negro  chancter,  and  mdt  into  that  of  tbe 
Malays,  and  other  Asiatic  islandera. 


CHAP.  IX.— THE  CAROLINES. 

Thssb  islands,  sometimes  called  Palaos,  and  sometimes  yen  PkiUpjnnes^ 
and  said  to  be  in  number  about  thirty,  lie  between  6°  and  10*  N.  lat^  and 
136*  and  156°  £.  long.,  but  are  little  known  to  Europeans.  The  largest 
is  HogoleWf  which  is  situated  in  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  groiip.  Its 
length  is  about  90  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  40  miles.  jTap^  in  tbe 
western  extremity,  is  the  next  in  size,  and  b  about  two-thirds  leas.  Tbe 
others  are  rery  small.  The  inhabitants  are  said  to  resemble  those  <»f  the 
Philippines,  but  nothing  is  known  with  certainty  respecting  them. 


CHAP.  X.— THE  PELEW  ISLANDS. 

Thb  Pelew  Islands  form  a  small  cluster,  not  considerable  for  their  size. 
but  rendered  very  remarkable  by  the  character  of  their  inhabitants.  These 
islands  are  situated  between  6^  54/  and  8"  12^  N.  lat.,  and  between  134" 
5'  and  136°  40^  E.  long.  They  are  about  10  in  number,  but  little  is  known 
of  any  of  themi— except  of  the  chief  of  them — sometimes  called  PeleWy  from 
its  capital,  and  sometimes  Coorooraa^  the  name  by  which  it  appears  to  be 
distinguished  by  the  natives.  It  is  very  mountainous,  but  not  without 
many  extensive  valleys  of  peculiar  beauty.  No  river  was  seen  hy  the 
British)  who  for  some  time  remained  upon  it, — the  water  being  obtained 
from  small  streams  with  which  the  country  abounds,  and  from  small  ponds 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  it.  The  soil  is  fertile  ;  producing  in 
great  abundance,  and  in  much  perfection,  many  species  of  plants.  Ebony 
trees  are  found  in  the  woods,  with  several  other  kinds  of  unknown  species ; 
among  these,  one,  when  pierced,  yields  a  liquor  resembling  cream  ;  and  of 
another,  resembling  a  cherry-tree,  the  wood  is  nearly  of  the  colour  of  ma- 
hogany, and  so  hard  as  scarcely  to  be  penetrable  by  any  common  weapon. 
Cabbage-trees,  bread-fruit-trees,  and  a  tree  producing  a  fruit  like  an  almond, 
are  frequent.  No  kind  of  grain  is  cultivated  ;  yams  and  cocoa-nuts  are 
the  principal  objects  of  agriculture,  and  afford  tbe  chief  part  of  the  suste- 
nance of  the  inhabitants.  Plantains,  bananas,  Seville  oranges,  and  lemons 
are  found,  but  the  quantity  is  inconsiderable.  A  few  rats  of  a  gray  colour 
appear  to  be  the  only  quadrupeds.  Pigeons  and  domestic  fowl  are  com- 
mon ;  but  of  the  latter  the  inhabitants  made  no  use  till  they  learnt  from 
the  British  that  they  afforded  excellent  food.  To  feed  on  pigeons,  is  Uie 
privilege  of  a  certain  rank. 

It  may  in  general  be  affirmed,  that  the  Pelew  islands  are  populous.  The 
natives  are  described  as  being  of  the  middle  size,  and  well-made ;  their 
colour  is  brown,  with  a  tinge  of  red,  so  as  to  resemble  that  of  copper. 
The  hair  is  soft,  black,  and  long ;  and  is  worn  rolled  up  in  a  graceful  man- 
ner to  the  back  of  the  head.  Beards  are  seldom  seen  among  them  ;  great 
care  being  taken  to  eradicate  such  hairs  as  appear  on  the  chin.  The  men 
are  said  to  go  absolutely  naked ;  but  the  women  wear  a  piece  of  cloth  be- 
fore, and  another  behind.     Their  chief  decoration  seems  to  consist  in  tat- 
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tooing,  wbicby  from  the  middle  of  the  thigh  to  a  little  above  the  ankle,  is 
ciowded  so  thick,  as  to  give  that  part  of  the  body  a  darker  appearance 
than  the  rest. 

The  houses  are  raised  upon  stones,  about  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  have  the  appearance  of  the  roof  of  a  bam,  thatched  with  bamboos  or 
palm  leaves.  The  inside  forms  only  one  apartment,  without  any  division. 
Fish  appears  to  constitute  the  chief  part  of  their  food ;  to  which  are  added 
yams  and  cocoas.  Salt  is  unknown,  and  they  are  equally  ignorant  of  sea* 
soning  of  every  kind.  They  generally  drink  the  milk  of  the  cocoa,  though 
sometimes  they  use  a  kind  of  sherbet,  to  which  is  added  the  juice  of  the 
orange.  Their  canoes,  their  arms,  and  their  domestic  utensils,  have  a 
close  resemblance  to  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  islands  of  the 
Pacific  Polygamy  is  permitted,  though  few  are  said  to  have  more  than 
two  wives ;  and  probably  not  many  have  more  than  one.  The  funeral  ce- 
remonies are  performed  chiefly  by  women.  They  attend  the  corpse  to  the 
place  of  interment ;  and  make  loud  lamentations  for  the  deceased,  while 
the  men  take  their  last  view  with  a  manly  silence.  Certain  places  are  ap« 
pointed  for  the  reception  of  the  dead,  and  are  said  to  have  no  inconsider- 
able resemblance  of  a  country  church-yard  in  Europe. 

At  Pelew,  the  king  was  the  first  person  in  the  government ;  he  appear- 
ed to  be  considered  as  the  father  of  his  people,  and  though  divested  of  all 
external  decorations  of  royalty,  had  every  mark  of  distinction  paid  to  his 
person.  His  chiefs  approached  him  with  the  greatest  respect;  and  his 
common  subjects,  whenever  they  passed  near  him,  or  had  occasion  to  ad- 
dress him,  put  their  hands  behind  them,  and  crouched  towards  the  ground ; 
even  if  they  were  passing  any  house  or  place  where  the  king  was  supposed 
to  be,  they  demeaned  themselves  in  the  same  manner  till  they  got  beyond 
his  probable  presence,  when  they  resumed  their  usual  way  of  walking. 
This  personage,  however  great  he  was  held  at  Pelew,  was  not  understood 
to  possess  a  sovereignty  over  all  the  islands  which  came  within  their  know- 
ledge. The  law  of  succession  to  the  sovereignty,  is  of  a  peculiar  kind. 
The  king's  brothers  all  succeed  him  in  their  turns ;  and,  after  their  de- 
cease, the  crown  reverts  to  his  eldest  son,  and  again  descends  among  the 
brothers.  This,  it  is  supposed,  in  a  great  measure  frees  the  government 
from  the  danger  of  a  minority.  The  king  is  considered  as  the  general  pro- 
prietor of  the  soil*  Each  has  a  right  to  what  he  cultivates,  as  long  as  he 
continues  to  do  so ;  but  when  he,  for  any  reason,  abandons  it,  or  ceases  to 
labour  it  in  the  proper  manner,  it  reverts  to  the  sovereign,  who  bestows  it 
on  another,  to  be  held  by  the  same  tenure.  The  nobles— called  rupacks-^ 
are  of  different  ranks,  distinguished  by  different  ornaments  of  bone,  be- 
stowed by  the  king,  and  worn  upon  the  wrist.  Each  of  these  nobles  has 
a  certain  number  of  attendants,  whom  he  leads  out  to  support  his  sovereign, 
when  engaged  in  war.  The  art  of  conveying  ideas  by  written  characters, 
is  wholly  unknown,  but  they  use  knotted  strings,  resembling  the  qaipoes 
of  the  Peruvians. 

If  the  Pelew  Islands  had  been  seen  by  any  Europeans,  they  were  not 
particularly  described  till  1783,  when  captain  Wilson  in  a  packet  belonging 
to  the  East  India  company,  was  wrecked  upon  Oroohng,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  them  ;  and  being  obliged  to  remain  there  for  -some  time,  collected 
materials  for  an  ample  account  of  them.  From  the  behaviour  of  the  na- 
tives, it  may  very  safely  be  inferred,  that  they  were  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  universe,  and  with  their  inhabitants.  They 
examined  the  bodies  of  the  Europeans  with  great  care ;  and,  at  first,  ima- 
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Britain  tdiiied  b^  Qesar  and  oihersJ]  When  Julias  C«sar  first  vintod 
Britain,  he  fonnd  the  maritiiiie  profincee  possessed  by  a  people  whosa  he 
supposed  to  he  BelgianSy  and  knew  to  he  of  German  descent  by  their  laigs 
limbs,  florid  compleiions,  and  keen  grey  eyes.  The  iahabitmta  of  the 
S.W.  angle  of  the  island,  the  Silores,  having  datk  oompleziooa  and  ookaied 
hair,  he  supposed  to  he  a  colony  direct  from  Spain*  Under  the  empeiior 
Claudius  this  island  was  first  effectually  brought  under  Romaa  doMiniea; 
and  SO  years  later  we  find  Pliny  acquainted  with  the  Elnidea  or  wusten 
isles  of  Scotland.  At  length  Agricola  extended  the  Roman  ooBqaeals  ts 
the  Grampian  hills  ;  and  by  his  fleet  ascertained  that  Britain  is  an  island: 
*^  he  discovered  also  and  subjected,"  says  Tacitus,  **  the  Orcadea,  a  cfautar 
of  islands  not  known  before,  and  saw  Thule,  hitherto  concealed  by  snew 
and  winter."  The  same  historian  describes  Britain  as  having  Germaay  en 
the  E.,  Gaul  on  the  S.,  and  Spain  on  the  W.,  and  places  Ireland  mid^srsy 
between  Spain  and  Britain. 

J  "  It  WBS  not  without  a  Just  lenn  of  the  magnitode  and  difBoulty  of  his  undfolakim 
that  Strabo  engaged  in  this  taalc,  as  is  sufficiently  proved  by  his  own  elaborate  intro- 
duction. How  many  yean  were  employed  upon  it,  is  not  certain ;  bnt  -we  an  smne, 
from  the  incidental  mention  made  in  dinerent  paMam  of  historical  eTenta  widely  dis- 
tant from  each  other,  that  it  occupied  a  consideraUe  portion  of  hia  life ;  doring  tbs 
greatest  part  of  which  period  he  was  engaged  in  a  personal  inspection  of  many  proriAoes 
of  the  Roman  ompii«^  travelling  often  as  the  fi^end  and  companion  of.  penom  high  in 
authority. 

"  It  is  impossible  Lnde^  to  read  any  of  h!s  larger  descriptions  without  Ceding  the  ad- 
vantage possessed  bj  an  eye-witness  over  a  mere  compiler,  ll&e  strong  and  ezpressiTe 
outlines  which,  he  dtaws,  oonvevs  a  Uvely  idea  not  merely  of  thefigore  and  dimensioas^ 
but  of  die  surface  and  general  cnaracter  of  extensive  districts.  These  outlines  are  care- 
fully filled  up  by  a  metnodical  and  often  minute  survey  of  the  whole  region ;  marking 
distinctly  its  coast»  its  towns,  rivers,  and  mountains;  the  produce  of  the  soil«  the  ooo« 
dition  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  their  origin,  language,  and  tnffie :  and  in  the 
more  civilized  parts  of  the  world,  in  the  states  of  Greece  especially,  ws  meet  with  con- 
tinual information  respecting  persons  and  events,  the  memory  of  wUcIl  is  sacrtd  to 
every  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  writers  of  that  extraordinary  peopia. 

"  But  it  is  not  merely  from  the  number  and  authenticity  of  the  nets  which  it  oommn- 
nicates  that  this  work  derives  Its  value.  Every  page  bean  evidence  of  a  pkilosophicil 
and  nfleoting  miad--a  mind  disciplined  by  science,  and  aocostomed  to  traoe  ibe  caas« 
and  connexion  of  things  as  weU  in  the  province  of  nhysieal  phenomena,  aa  la  the  asen 
intricate  and  varying  system  of  human  affairs.  In  this  respect  Stnbo  bean  a  stieng 
TCoemblanoe  to  Polybins.  But  with  the  fondness  of  that  historian  for  reflection  and 
his  steady  love  of  tmth,  he  has  not  copied  the  fomudity  of  his  dignsaiiMia  which  aa 
often  interrupt  the  flow  of  the  history,  and  which  would  be  yet  mora  nnaoited  to  a 
geognphical  work.  The  reasonings  and  nflections  of  Strabo  an  just  tlieee  whi^ 
would  naturally  lie  excited  in  a  mind  pnvionsly  well  informed,  by  tlie  aeenes  over 
which  he  was  travelling ;  but  they  never  tempt  him  to  loee  aight  of  hia  naain  pmu>a» 
the  collection  and  arrangement  of  facts.  Then  is  a  gmvity,  a  jrfainness,  a  sobriety, 
and  good  aeose  in  all  his  remarlLS  which  constantly  remind  us  that  diey  are  suberdinate 
and  Incidental,  suggeated  inunediatel  v  by  the  occasion ;  and  they  an  deUvcred  vritk  a 
tinctun  of  literature,  such  as  a  vnll-educated  man  cannot  iiul  of  impartiag  to  amy 
'  subject. 

<*  On  these  aocoonts  he  wonld  be  entitled  to  tho  perusal  of  eveir  aebolar,  even  if  the 
geognphical  information  wen  less  abundant  and  anthentic  than  it  really  isu  B«t  Um 
miserably  corrupt  state  of  the  text  seems  to  have  discouraged  tnnslaton  aa  well  as 
readers.  Certain  it  is  that  translations  of  Strabo  into  the  modem  languagee  are  fewec 
in  number,  and  of  a  mon  recent  date^  than  those  of  any  ancient  author,  whoae  Inftr- 
mation  has  been  so  ofien  appealed  to  aa  authoritative  and  cnrioas.  The  Italian  vorsiaa 
by  Buonacdttoli  was  indeed  published  in  156S ;  but  that  in  German  by  Pentad  did 
not  appear  till  1776,  and  was  not  then  completed ;  and  a  single  book,  that  which  nlates 
to  Spsln,  was  translated,  from  the  Iiatin  into  Spanish,  ao  late  as  1787,  by  Don  Jnna 
^P«Si  geognpher  to  his  moat  sacred  mi^esty,  &c  flic.  The  French  tnnslation  alas 
promisea  by  Bnquigny  in  his  edition  of  the  three  fint  books  of  Stnbo,  pobliahed  In 
1763,  appean  to  have  been  in  part,  at  least,  exeented,  dnce  it  is  ones  mentioned  in  a 
note  by  the  present  tranalaten,  but  whether  it  was  over  entirely  oxeBUtad  does  not  ap- 
pear.   The  present  venlon  was  undertaken  by  the  order  of  Buonaparte,  whaa  fint 


oonsol  of  the  Frsneh  Republic.     To  Messieun  De  la  Porte,  Du  TheiU  and  Cony, 
assignsd  the  translation,  with  the  critical  and  historical  notes ;  and  to  M.  Gotsdin  tks 
formation  of  the  maps,  and  the  geognphical  illustratioos." 
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table  produetioiu  of  erory  part  of  the  globe.    It  k  abandaiit  in  yams, 
plantains,  hogs,  goots,  and  fowla :  but  aflPords  no  shelter  for  a  ship,  or  ves- 
sel of  any  description ;  neither  could  a  ship  water  at  it  without  great  diifi- 
calty.     It  is  completely  iroa-bonnd,  with  rocky  shores;  and  landing  in 
boats  18  at  all  times  difficult,  although  safe  to  approach  within  a  short  dis** 
tancse  in  a  ship.     This  island  has  been  discovered  to  be  peopled  by  the 
offspring  of  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty,  and  their  Otaheitean  wives ;  be* 
ing^  a  ludf-breed  of  British.    The  colmiy  consists  of  about  50  persons, 
mostly  grown  up  young  people,  besides  a  number  of  infanta.     The  young 
men,  all  boni  on  the  island,  are  very  athletic,  and  of  the  finest  forms,  their 
<H>antenances  open  and  pleasing ;  Uie  young  women,  tall  and  beautifully 
formed,  their  faces  beaming  with  smiles  and  good  humour,  but  wearing  a 
degree  of  modesty  and  bashfulness,  that  would  do  honour  to  the  most  vir- 
tuous nation  on  earth ;  their  teeth  are  regular  and  beautiful,  and  all  of 
tbem,  both  male  and  female,  have  the  most  marked  English  features.    The 
dreea  of  the  females  is  light  and  neat.     Their  habitations  are  extremely 
neat ;  but  what  is  most  gratifying  of  all,  is  their  simple  and  unaffected 
piety.     They  never  M\  to  say  grace  before  and  after  meals,  and  to  pray 
every  morning  at  sun-rise ;  and  the  sabbath  they  strictly  observe  as  a  day 
of  rest  and  prayer.     For  all  this  they  appear,  under  God,  to  have  been 
indebted  to  John  Adams,  alias  Alexander  Smith;  who,  having  become 
truly  penitent,  exerted  himself,  in  promoting  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability 
and  means,  religion  and  morality  in  this  infant-colony,  of  which  he  was  the 
father  and  patriarch.     He  would  gladly  have  come  to  England  to  take  his 
trial  for  the  mutiny,  but  it  was  not  thought  expedient  to  take  him  away 
from  the  island,  in  which  he  appeared  to  be  so  usefully  employed,  and 
which  seems  to  depend  so  particulariy  upon  his  fiatherly  attentions. 


CHAP.  XUL— THE  FRIENDLY  ISLANDS. 
The  following  are  the  principal  Friendly  islands,  properly  so  called  :^- 


Lot. 

Lon,              Circumf.  in  m. 

Ton^atabooy        . 

2P      9'  S. 

174«      46    W.           60 

£00% 

21     84   S. 

174       SO    W.            SO 

AnaainookA, 

20        a 

173              £. 

Uapaee,  four  islandt. 

Besidss  tliese,  among  the  Friendly  isles  may  be  classed  the /^<?^'ee  Isles^  and 
the  Iski  qf  Navigators^  of  which  the  chief  appear  to  be  Pola,  Ot/alava^ 
Maouna  and  Opouu^  and  a  number  of  other  islands,  amounting  altogether 
to  neariy  200. 

Toogataboo  is  sud  to  be  nearly  of  an  equal  height,  never  rising  more 
than  from  60  to  80  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  southern  shore 
consists  of  coral  rocks ;  and  upon  the  northern  coast  are  many  shoals  and 
islaods ;  but  among  them  is  found  the  best  harbonr  afforded  by  the  island. 
Tbo  whole  is  carefully  cultivated,  laid  out  in  regular  plantations,  and  inter* 
sected  by  innumerable  roads.  The  only  quadrupeds  besidfe  hogs  are  a  few 
rata,  and  some  dogs,  which  are  not  natives  of  the  place,  but  produced  by 
some  left  by  Captain  Cook,  in  the  year  1773,  and  by  others  got  from  Fee-* 
jee.  The  cattle  left  by  Captain  Cook  were  all  destroyed  after  he  left  the 
yaad.  Tongataboo  is  the  seat  of  government  for  the  whole  surrounding 
groap.  The  inhabitants  differ  not  from  those  of  Eooa,  called  Middleburgk 
by  Taaman,  who  discovered  it  in  1642 :  it  is  not  so  completely  cultivated 
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vast  monthsy  so  large,  that  the  sea  it  said  to  be  vanquished  for  40  Biles, 
the  water  being  fresh  all  that  distance  from  the  shore.     From  the  bound- 
ary of  Lycia,  round  about  to  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  he  says,  that  282 
nations  inhabited  the  coast  and  interior.    He  estimates  the  number  of  tribes 
and  tetrarchies  in  Galatia  at  195.     The  coast  of  the  Baltic  seems  to  have 
been  partly  known  to  him,  and  he  particularly  mentions  an  island  called 
Baltea,  where  amber  was  found.     He  supposes  the  Baltic  itself  to  be  coo- 
nected  with  the  Caspian  sea  and  Indian  ocean.     He  is  the  first  aoUiar 
who  mentions  Scandinavia,  which  he  represents  as  an  island,  the  extent  of 
which  was  not  then  known,  but  probably  he  meant  the  peninsula  of  Sdio- 
nen  in  Sweden.     Denmark  may  probably  be  recognized  in  the  Dnnina  of 
Pliny,  and  Norway  in  Noligen*     The  whole  of  his  information  respecting 
the  north  of  Germany  seems  to  be  drawn  from  the  expeditions  of  Varas. 
Drusus,  and  Germanicus,  to  the  Visurgis  and  Albis  (Weaer  and  ElbeX 
He  knew  more  of  the  situation  of  Ireland  than  Strabo,  for  he  places  it  at 
no  greater  distance  than  SO  M.  P.  from  the  Silures  (South  Wales),  or  24 
geo.  miles,  which,  considering  circumstances,  is  a  near  approximation  to 
truth.     In  lib.  iv.  c.  16,  he  allows  50  M.  P.,  or  40  G.  M.,  between  Bou- 
logne and  the  nearest  opposite  coast,  which  space  he  should  have  known 
better.     He  allows  from  Agrippa  an  extent  of  600  M.  P.  to  Ireland,  by 
300  M.  P.  of  breadth,  and  800  for  the  length  of  Britain,  by  the  same 
breadth.     Both  of  these  dimensions  are  over-rated,  particularly  those  of 
Ireland,  whose  length  hardly  exceeds  the  given  breadlh.    It  must  be  ob- 
served, that  by  Britain,  Pliny  means  England  only.     He  has  given  a  very 
interesting,  though  concise  description  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines.    "  Tlie 
very  unsatisfiactory  account  which  Pliny,  on  the  authority  of  king  Jaba» 
gives  of  the  courses  of  the  Nile  and  Niger,  makes  us  regret*'— observes 
the  author  of '  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery* — *^  that  we  do  not  possess 
the  original  volume  of  that  learned  Mauritanian,  or  rather  those  valuable 
documents  from  which  he  professed  to  derive  his  information,  the  Cartha- 
ginian annals.     But  the  errors  of  the  Roman  author  are  not  without  in- 
struction :  for  when  Pliny  informs  us  that  the  lake  Niiis^  abounding  ia 
crocodiles  like  the  iVi/e,  is  situated  not  far  from  the  Western  ocean  ;  that 
the  river  flowing  from  it  towards  the  east  sinks  into  the  desert,  and  mas 
for  many  days'  journey  under  ground ;  that  after  emerging,  and  hiding 
itself  a  second  time  in  a  subterranean  course,  it  rises  at  length  frocn  the 
source  called  Nigris,  and  dividing  Africa  from  Ethiopia,  takes  the  name  of 
Astapus,  one  of  the  chief  branches  of  the  Nile  :  when  he  makes  this  ill- 
arranged  statement,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  relations  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who  probably  maintained  some  correspondence  with  the  nations 
inhabiting  the  country  of  the  Niger,  were  perverted  by  those  who  had  no 
such  authentic  sources  of  information.     The  rivers  of  the  interior  wera 
known  to  Pliny  from  the  Carthaginian  writers  ;  but  the  violent  h3rpotbeses 
which  connected  them  with  the  Nile  were  evidently  the  fruits  of  a  later 
age,  when  theoretical  speculations  predominated,  and  direct  interooniss 
with  the  interior  was  at  an  end.     It  is  obviously  an  error,  therefore,  to 
suppose  with  many  writers,  that  the  Roman  armies  penetrated  to  the  Ni- 
ger, or  that  they  ever  advanced  so  far  southwards  as  the  sources  of  the 
Astapus,  or  Nile  of  Abyssinia,  which  PHny,  by  a  singular  mistakoy  con- 
nects with  the  rivers  of  western  Africa. 

'*  It  was  not  till  a  comparatively  late  period  that  the  Roman  geogia- 
phers  obtuned  any  certain  knowledge  of  blands  in  the  Atlantic,  Serto- 
rius,  while  an  exile  in  Spain,  received  an  account  of  two  islands  to  the  west 
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bread-frait,  and  cocoa-nnts.     The  lower  ranks  eat  rats*     Hogs  and  fowls 
seem  to  be  eaten  only  by  those  of  a  superior  station.     Of  their  fruits  they 
make  aeveral  agreeable  dishes.     The  common  mode  of  dressing  their  food 
is  by  baking.     Plantain  leaves  serve  the  purpose  of  plates.     The  women 
eat  with  the  men ;  but  several  of  the  different  ranks  can  neither  eat  nor 
drink  together.     Dancing,  singing,  and  some  kinds  of  instrumental  mu- 
aicy  seem  to  be  their  chief  amusements.     The  dancing  of  the  men  is  per- 
formed with  extraordinary  agility,  and  no  small  share  of  grace.     The  sing- 
ing and  music  are  chiefly  executed  by  the  females.     Funeral  rites  are 
celebrated  with  considerable  care.   When  a  person  of  consequence  dies,  he 
is ,  by  women  appointed  for  that  purpose,  washed,  dressed,  and  decorated 
with  his  finest  ornaments  :  the  body  is  thus  interred,  and  the  grief  of  the 
surviving  friends  is  expressed  in  the  most  lively  manner,  by  their  wounding 
themselves,  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  with  various  instruments. 

Their  religion  is  gross  idolatry,  and  they  are  the  slaves  of  a  superstition 
the  most  debasing.     Human  victims  are  immolated  on  their  altars ;  and 
cannibalism  exists  amongst  them.     Christian  missionaries  were,  a  number 
of  years  i^o,  landed  upon  these  islands  by  the  liberality  of  the  British  pub- 
lic ;  but  they  were  murdered  by  the  miserable  inhabitants,  instigated  by 
the  insinuations  of  a  wretch  named  Morgan,  who  had  made  his  escape  from 
Botany  Bay,  and  taken  up  his  residence  among  them.     A  more  recent 
mission  has  also  failed.    They  are  governed  by  a  king,  who  has  under  him 
many  chiefs,  all  of  whom  are  despotic  in  their  respective  districts.     The 
lower  classes  enjoy  little  of  that  freedom  to  which  rude  nations  are  for  the 
most  part  so  much  attached ;  their  property,  and  even  their  lives,  depend- 
ing entirely  on  the  will  of  their  superiors.     To  speak  to  the  king  standing 
is  the  greatest  rudeness  ;  his  suppliants,  therefore,  sit  down  before  they  ad- 
dress him  ;  and  when  he  walks  out,  whoever  meets  him  must  sit  down  till 
he  has  passed.     The  inhabitants  appear  to  preserve  an  exact  traditionary 
record  of  their  history,  distinguishing  its  various  periods  by  the  princes 
who  have  reigned.     Their  language  is  radically  the  same  with  that  spoken 
in  New  Zealand  and  in  the  Society  islands. 

Annamooka,']  This  island,  discovered  by  Tasman,  and  by  him  called 
Rotterdam,  has  an  appearance  similar  to  those  already  described.  It  is,  for 
the  most  part,  well -cultivated,  and  produces  yams,  plantains,  cocoas,  and 
bread-fruit,  in  abundance.  The  enclosures  here,  as  in  the  other  islands, 
are  of  reeds.  Private  property  is  here  exactly  ascertained.  In  other  re- 
spects, the  character,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  are  not  dif- 
ferent from  tliose  of  the  other  islands. 

Hapaee  Islands,']  These  islands  are  four,  or  more,  in  number,  N.  and 
N.  £.  of  Annamooka,  and  are  nearly  of  an  equal  size,  being  in  length  about 
6  or  7  miles.  They  are  all  low,  but  fertile  and  well-cultivated.  The  pro- 
duce is  in  no  respect  different  from  that  of  the  neighbouring  islands,    v 

Feejee  Islands,]  The  Feejee  or  Fidjee  archipelago  was  recently  tra- 
versed by  the  French  corvette  1*  Astrolabe,  commanded  by  Captain  Dumont 
D^Urville,  who  found  100  islets  erroneously  placed  in  the  charts,  and  20 
others  wholly  unknown.  They  are  almost  all  fertile,  producing  fruits  and 
roots,  with  the  addition  of  sandal  wood,  which  is  here  very  plentiful. 
The  stature  and  appeaiance  of  the  Feejeeans  is  superior  to  those  of  the 
neighbouring  islanders;  their  complexion  is  darker,  and  their  hair  ap- 
proaches more  to  a  woolly  texture.  They  are  a  ferocious  race,  greatly 
dreaded  by  their  neighbours,  and  are  cannibals.  Whether  it  be  in  this  way 
that  the  inhabitants  have  become  adepts  in  anatomy  we  shall  not  determine  ,* 
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bat  these  ialandv  are  ecniMdered  an  excellent  school  of  aorgeiy,  sod 
p\y  with  practitionera  all  the  neigfaboaring  islands.  They  poosesa,  indeed, 
an  admitted  snperiority  orer  all  their  neigbboora  in  the  arts  neccsaary  to 
their  mde  state ;  their  arms  are  more  neatly  fashioned,  their  canoea  of  bet- 
ter workmanship,  and  they  are  far  more  indostrioos  in  their  habits*  T\my 
supply  the  Friendly  islands  with  the  feathers  of  the  red  paroquet,  Tesseb 
of  earthen-ware»  stone  for  their  hatchets,  and  all  their  catting  iiiBtranie&tB, 
besides  sandal  wood.  Of  the  goremment  of  these  islands  we  can  gi^e  ns 
certain  accoant ;  some  of  them  haTe  been  sapposed  sabject  to  Tongataboe^ 
but  apon  what  anthority  we  haTe  not  been  able  to  discoTer. 

Islands  ofNavigaiors*']     These  are  a  clnster  of  islands  situated  be- 
tween 160'  and  172'  W.  long.,  and  from  lat.  IS'  25',  to  an  uncertain  ex- 
tent, soathward ;  some  of  them  remarkable  for  extent,  fertility,  amd  pops- 
lation.     They  are  all  lofty  like  the  Society  islands ;  bat  are  neither  sor- 
roanded  with  a  low  border,  nor  enclosed  by  reefs.   The  eaatermost  islands 
of  the  clnster  were  discorered  in  1722,  by  Roggewein  and  Banman; 
another  of  snperior  magnitnde  was  added,  in  1768,  by  Boagainyille ;  and 
the  two  westermost,  which  are  the  most  considerable,  in  1787,   by  Pe- 
ronse.     Each  of  the  latter  is  more  than  40  miles  in  length.     Peroase  was 
informed  of  three  others,  to  the  soathward,  bat  he  coald  not  fall  in  widi 
them.     Hogs,  dogs,  fowls,  and  fish,  abound  in  these  islands.     Tbey  sre 
corered  with  cocoa  trees,  gaanas,  and  plantains,  and  with  a  tree  prodaciog 
a  large  kind  of  almond,  which  is  eaten  roasted.     The  sogar-cane  growi 
spontaneonsly  on  the  banks  of  the  rirers ;  bat  it  is  watery  and  leas  sweet 
than  in  the  West  Indies.     The  inhabitants  are  strong,  well-formed,  and 
generally  from  5  feet  9  to  5  feet  1 1  inches  in  hei^t.     Their  bodies  are 
painted,  or  tattooed,  so  that  they  appear  to  be  clothed,  thoagfa  tbey  are  al- 
most naked,  having  nothing  in  the  way  of  covering  bat  a  girdle  of  sea-weed 
roand  the  loins,  which  reaches  to  their  knees,  and  gives  them  a  reaemblanoe 
to  the  river-gods  of  mythology,  that  are  represented  as  enveloped  in  reeds. 
Their  hair  they  wear  very  long,  and  freqaently  turned  ap  all  roand  tlis 
head,  so  as  to  heighten  the  natural  ferocity  of  their  countenances,  which 
seem  incapable  of  any  expression,  save  that  of  astonishment  or  rage.     The 
least  dispute  among  them  is  followed  by  blows  from  clubs,  stick^  or  pad- 
dles ;  and  almost  all  of  diem  are  covered  with  scars,  the  conaeqaence  of 
this  unhappy  propensity  to  quarrelling.     The  women  are  tall,  slender,  and 
graceful  in  their  appearance,  but  their  manners  are  disgustingly  profligate 
and  indecent.  The  vegetable  produce  of  these  ulands,  being  all  spontaneous, 
the  inhabitants  know  nothing  of  labour  comparatively  speaking ;  nor  do 
they  appear  at  all  solicitous  of  improvement.     The  iron  tools  offered  them 
by  their  European  visitors,  in  exchange  for  their  own  commodities,  tbey  re- 
jected with  disdain.   With  adzes  made  of  a  very  fine  and  compact  basaltes, 
however,  they  finish  works  in  wood  with  a  polish  equal  to  the  finest  var* 
nish.     They  also  manufacture  a  species  of  cloth,  possessing  great  strength 
and  pliability,   so  much  superior  to  the  paper  cloth  of  the  Society  and 
Friendly  islands,  that  it  is  well  adapted  to  sails  of  their  canoes. 

>  Tbey  have  been  c&lled  Navigaton*  islands,  from  the  inbabitanta  being  almost  per- 

Setuallv  on  the  water,  but  with  no  great  propriety,  as  this  U  a  circumatanoe  common 
9  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  inlands  so  pronisely  scattered  over  the  Pacific  Ooeaa. 
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CHAP.  Xiy.-i£ASTER  I8LA. 


This  island  is  situated  in  W.  long.  109*  46'  20^  and  S.  lat.  27*  5'  30", 
and  is  from  30  to  33  rotles  in  circumference.  Its  surface  is  mountainous 
and  stony,  and  the  bills  are  visible  at  a  distance  of  45  miles.  At  the 
aouthem  extremity  of  the  island  is  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  of  g^eat  size, 
depth,  and  regularity ;  it  is  like  the  frustum  of  a  cone,  whose  upper  and 
lower  bases  appear  more  than  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  at  least 
BOO  feet  deep.  The  marsh  at  the  bottom  is  surrounded  with  plantations 
of  bananas  and  mulberry*trees,  and  contains  several  pools  of  fresh  water, 
apparently  on  a  level  with  the  sea.  The  soil  is  so  exceedingly  fertile,  that 
three  days*  labour  is  sufficient  to  procure  an  Indian  subsistence  for  a  year, 
and  not  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  island  is  under  cultivation,  the  rest 
being  covered  with  a  coarse  kind  of  grass,  which  extends  to  the  tops  of  the 
mountains.  The  cultivated  portions  are  of  an  oblong  form,  without  any 
enclosure*  The  weeds  are  carefully  pulled  up  and  burned  in  heaps,  to  fer- 
tilize the  soil ;  and  the  soil  is  kept  cool  and  moist  by  large  stones  that  lie 
loose  upon  the  surface.  The  principal  productions  of  the  island  are  pota- 
toes, yams,  arrow-root,  gourds,  plantains,  and  sugar-canes.  The  appear- 
ance, dress,  language,  and  manners  of  the  people  have  a  near  affinity  to 
those  of  the  other  South  Sea  islanders. 


CHAP.  XV.— THE  SOCIETY  ISLANDS. 

This  extensive  group  is  generally  considered  as  containing  all  the  islands 
between  130''  W.  long,  and  Easter  Island,  many  of  them  of  inconsiderable 
magnitude.  Their  name  was  given  to  them  by  captain  Cook  in  honour  of 
the  Royal  Society,  at  whose  recommendation  the  voyages  to  the  South 
Seas,  which  led  to  their  discovery,  were  undertaken.  The  chief  of  them 
are  the  following: 

Lat  lionr.  Clrcnm.  ia  Milm 

Otaheite,  or  TaMtl  IT*   46'    8.  150P  W.  120 

liuiiUns  16*   44^   S.  151*    V  W.  21 

Ulit«a,Joretea,orlUUti»16»   is/    S.  151*  SI'  W.  60 

Otaha.  or  Tabaa  16»  53'   S.  l&O*  SO'  W. 

Borabora  -  -     16*  SS'   S.  152*  W. 

Moarooa,  or  Maupiti 

Toobaee,  or  Tabaf       -      23*  2^   S.  140*23'  W. 
Taboojramanoo  and  ElmeOb 

General  Scenery,'].    "  In  the  exterior,  or  border  landscapes,  of  Tahiti 
and  the  other  islands,"  says  Mr  Ellis,  "  there  is  a  variety  in  the  objects  of 
natural  beauty  ;  a  happy  combination  of  land  and  water,  of  precipices  and 
level  plains,  of  trees,  often  hanging  their  branches  clothed  with  thick  dark 
foliage  over  the  sea,  and  distant  mountains  shown  in  sublime  outline  and 
richest  hues ;  and  the  whole  often  blended  in  the  harmony  of  nature,  pro- 
duces sensations  of  admiration  and  delight.     The  inland  scenery  is  of  a 
different  character,  but  not  less  impressive.     The  landscapes  are  occasion- 
ally extensive,  but  more  frequently  circumscribed.     There  is,  however,  a 
startling  boldness  in  the  towering  piles  of  basalt,  often  heaped  in  romantic 
confusion  near  the  source  or  margin  of  some  cool  and  crystal  stream,  that 
flows  in  silence  at  their  base,  or  dashes  over  the  rocky  fragments  that  ar- 
rest its  progress  :  and  there  is  the  wildness  of  romance  about  the  deep  and 
lonely  glens,  around  which  the  mountains  rise  like  the  steep  sides  of  a 
natnnil  amphitheatre,  till  the  clouds  seem  supported  by  them — this  arrests 
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Barygasa  (Barocfae)  is  the  centre.    This  aich  eootahw  three  dcgime  ef  a 

great  circle ;  but  small  as  this  knowledge  is»  it  is  day-light  compered  to 
what  preceded  it  respecting  the  geography  and  commerce  of  India. 

Inaian  Commerce^]  Arrian*s  work  fully  establishes  the  maturity  at 
which  the  commerce  of  the  Indian  seas  had  arrived  in  his  daya ;  and  it 
may  be  proper  here  to  introduce  a  slight  sketch  of  this  trade,  from  the  no* 
tices  of  it  contained  in  the  Periplus.  Aduli,  or  Masnah,  the  port  of  com* 
muDication  with  Axuma,  Arrian  informs  us,  was  subject  to  the  king  of 
Abyssinia,  who  held  the  whole  coast  from  it  to  Berenice.  Its  exports  were 
chiefly  ivory,  brought  from  the  interior  on  both  sides  of  the  Abyasiniaa 
Nile,  rhinoceros'  horns,  and  tortoise  shells ;  the  imports  were  rery  numer- 
ous, forming  an  assortment  as  specific  as  a  modem  invoice.  The  fwindpal 
articles  were  doth  of  Egyptian  manufacture,  unmilled,  for  the  Bachariaa 
market,  or  the  Berbers,' — ^robes  manufactured  at  Arsiaoe^  (Sues), — cioths 
dyed  in  imitation  of  Tyrian  purple, — linens,  fringed  mantles,  glass  or  crys- 
tal, myrrhine  cups,  aurichaJcum  or  mixed  metal  for  trinkets  and  coin,  bms 
l/^  yessels  for  cooking,  iron  for  weapons  and  other  purposes,  knivea,  daggers, 

y  hatchets,  &c.;  brass  bowls,  wine,  f^ilj^£nld  and-»»^^T-platB,  <'i>wip«r!lftaka 
and  coverlets.  The  other  articles  imported  into  AduU  must  have  come 
through  Arabia  from  India ;  they  chiefly  consisted  of  Indian  iron,  Indian 
cottons,  coverlets  and  sashes  made  of  cotton,  cotton- cloth  dyed  the  cdonr 
of  the  mallow  flower,  and  muslins. 

Beyond  the  straits  of  Bab^-Mandab,  four  marts  are  successively  men* 
tioned  on  the  Arabian  side, — Abalitis,  Malao,  Mundus,  and  MosoUon. 
From  Abalitis,  mjrrrh  of  the  finest  quality  was  exported  to  Arabia,  on  the 
opposite  side ;  this  being  purchased  by  the  Greek  merchants  in  SalMea, 
was  deemed  by  them  a  native  production,  whereas,  accor^ng  to  the  Peri- 
plus, it  came  from  Africa.  From  Malao  the  exports  were  mynh,  frank- 
incense, cassia,  inferior  cinnamon,  gum,  and  a  few  slaves.  From  Mundna 
the  only  article  of  export  was  a  fragrant  gum,  produced  in  the  yidnity. 
At  Mosullon  were  imported  flint  glass,  and  glass  vessels,  from  Egypty--- 
unripe  grapes  from  Diospolis,  which  were  used  to  make  the  rob  of  grqws, 
— unmUled  cloths  for  the  Barbaric  market,— com,  wine,  and.^^,  which 
t/^  last  must  have  come  from  Britain  or  Spain, — ^tunics,  and  doths  mannfac- 
tured  at  Arsinoe,  milled  and  dyed ;  iron  also,  and  a  small  quantity  of  spe- 
^/^  cie»  were  imported  into  Malao  in  addition  to  those  specified  at  Afaalitia. 
*mo6ullon  was  the  chief  market  for  cinnamon,  the  quantity  of  which  waa 
so  great,  that  larger  vessels  were  used  for  conveying  it  than  were  seas  m 
the  other  ports  of  Africa.  Whether  this  cinnamon  was  an  Arabian  or 
African  production,  is  uncertain.  The  other  exports  were  gums,  drags, 
tortoise-shell,  incense,  frankincense,  brought  from  a  distance,  ivory,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  myrrh. 

Beyond  Cape  Gardefen  were  the  marts  of  Opone  and  Rhapla.'     At  Uie 

latter  place  the  customs  were  farmed  by  the  merchants  of  Moosa,  though 

the  place  was  subject  to  one  of  the  princes  of  Yemen. 

y^     On  the  Arabian  side  the  Romans  had  a  garrison  and  costom-liouae  at 

K  /       '    Leuke-come,  where  all  goods,  whether  imported  or  exported,  paid  a  duty 

'     of  25  per  cent.     Thirty  miles  firom  the  straita  of  BaV«l-Mandah  waa 

Moosa,  the  regular  mart  of  Arabia  Felix,  or  Yemen.    The  imports  into 


J 


'  Rbapta  wm laoalUd  by  tht  Oncki,  beeuue  tbe  luttive  abifs  wen  nkmA 
bottom  oompoifd  of  a  tiii^  ^eoe  of  wood,  and  the  lailft  were  eewed  to  ik  Instead  of 
being  iudle£  In  order  to  preserve  tbe  sewing,  the  whole  exterior  was  covered  over 
with  gum.  When  the  Fortoguese  first  visited  thh  const,  onder  Da  Oaaaa,  Aay  tmmd 
ships  of  saactly  the  same  matirhOs  and  coastrnethm. 
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childraiy  when  diey  were  designed  for  warriors.  The  forehead  is  some- 
times low»  bnt  frequently  high  and  finely  formed ;  the  eye-brows  are  dark 
and  well-defined,  occasionally  arched,  but  more  generally  straight ;  the 
eyes  seldom  large,  but  bright  and  full,  and  of  a  jet  black  colour ;  the 
cheek-bones  by  no  means  high ;  the  nose  either  rectilinear  or  aqnilinoi  often 
accompanied  with  a  fulness  about  the  nostrib ;  it  is  seldom  flat,  notwith- 
standing  it  was  formerly  the  practice  of  the  mothers  and  nurses  to  press 
the  nostrils  of  the  female  children,  a  flat  and  broad  nose  being  by  many 
regarded  as  more  ornamental  than  otherwise.  The  month  in  general  is 
well-formed,  though  the  lips  are  sometimes  large,  yet  never  so  much  so  as 
to  resemble  those  of  the  African.  The  teeth  are  always  entire,  excepting 
in  extreme  old  age,  and,  though  rather  large  in  some,  are  remarkably 
white,  and  seldom  either  discoloured  or  decayed.  The  ears  are  large,  and 
the  chin  retreating  or  projecting,  most  generally  inclining  to  the  latter. 
The  form  of  the  face  is  either  round  or  o^,  and  but  very  seldom  exhibits 
any  resemblance  to  the  angular  form  of  the  Tartar  visage,  while  their 
profile  frequently  bears  a  most  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Euro- 
pean countenance.  Their  hair  is  of  a  shining  black  or  dark  brown  colour ; 
straight,  but  not  lank  and  wiry  like  that  of  the  American  Indian,  nor, 
excepting  in  a  few  solitary  instances,  wooly  like  the  New  Guinea  or  New 
Holland  negroes.  Frequently  it  is  soft  and  curly,  though  seldom  so  fine 
as  that  of  the  civilized  nations  inhabiting  the  temperate  zones. 

There  is  a  considerable  difference  between  the  stature  of  the  male  and 
female  sex  here,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  yet  not  so  great  as 
that  which  often  prevails  in  Europe.  The  females,  though  generally  more 
delicate  in  form  and  smaller  in  size  than  the  men,  are,  taken  altogether, 
stronger  and  larger  than  the  females  of  England,  and  are  sometimes  re- 
markably tall  and  stout.  A  roundness  and  frilness  of  figure,  without  ex- 
tending to  corpulency,  distinguishes  the  people  in  general,  particularly  the 
females. 

**  It  is  a  singular  fact  in  the  physiology  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of 
the  world,  that  the  chiefs,  and  persons  of  hereditary  rank  and  influence  in 
the  islands,  are,  almost  without  exception,  as  much  superior  to  the  pea- 
aantry  or  common  people,  in  stateliness,  dignified  deportment,  and  phjrsical 
strength,  as  they  are  in  rank  and  circumstances ;  although  they  are  not 
elected  to  their  station  on  account  of  their  personal  endowments,  but  de- 
rive their  rank  and  elevation  from  their  ancestry.     This  is  the  case  with 
most  of  the  groups  of  the  Pacific,  but  peculiarly  so  in  Tahiti  and  the 
adjacent  isles.     The  father  of  the  late  king  was  six  feet  four  inches  high  ; 
Pomare  was  six  feet  two.     The  present  king  of  Ruatea  is  equally  tell. 
Mahine,  the  king  of  Huahine,  but  for  the  effects  of  age,  would  appear 
little  inferior.   Their  limbs  are  generally  well  formed,  and  the  whole  figure 
proportioned  to  their  height ;  which  renders  the  difference  between  the 
rulers  and  their  subjects  so  striking,  that  some  have  supposed  they  were  a 
distinct  race,  the  descendants  of  a  superior  people,  who  at  a  remote  period 
had  conquered  the  aborigines,  and  perpetuated  their  supremacy.    It  does 
not,  however,  appear  necessary,  in  accounting  for  the  fact,  to  resort  to  such 
&  supposition ;  different  treatment  in  infancy,  superior  food,  and  distinct 
habits  of  life,  are  quite  sufficient. 

"  The  prevailing  colour  of  the  natives  is  an  olive,  a  bronze,  or  a  reddish 

brown — equally  removed  from  the  jet-black  of  the  African  and  the  Asiatic, 

the  yellow  of  the  Malay,  and  the  red  or  copper-colour  of  the  aboriginal 

American,  frequently  presenting  a  kind  of  medium  between  the  two  latter 

VI.  3  c 
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tempted  it  they  were  boarded  and  carried  back  to  Barygaza.  Here 
collected  all  the  produce  and  mann&ctiires  of  this  part  of  India,  eome  of 
which  were  brought  down  the  Nerbudda,  others  were  conveyed  acroes  the 
mountains  by  caravans.  The  merchandise  of  Bengal,  and  even  of  the 
Seres,  was  collected  here,  besides  the  produce  of  Africa  and  Southern 
India.  Business  was  conducted  in  a  masterly  manner;  for  each  was  the 
despatch  used  in  managing  it,  that  a  cargo  could  be  entirely  landed  and 
sold,  and  a  new  cargo  obtained  and  shipped  in  the  space  of  three  days. 
From  Ozene  to  the  north-east  of  Barygaza,  were  brought  for  exportalioB, 
pnyxes,  porcelain,  fine  muslins,  muslins  dyed  of  a  melon  colour,  and  cotton 
cloths  in  great  quantities ;  and  from  the  Punjaub,  spikenard  of  di&rent 
kinds,  bdellium,  ivory,  myrriiine  cups,  myrrh,  pepper,  &c  The  impoKts 
were  wines  of  Laodicea,  Italy,  and  Arabia,  j^raas,  tin,  lead,  coral,  topazes, 
cloth  of  different  kinds,  sashes,  storax,  sweet  lotus,  white  glass,  sttbium, 
jcinnabar,  and  a  small  quantity  to  perfumes.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
grain  was  also  imported*  Twenty  days'  journey  to  the  south  of  Barygaza 
was  Plithana,  and  ten  days'  journey  east  of  this  last  was  Tagara,  both 
marts  of  great  consequence,  and  the  latter  the  capital  of  the  country.  From 
these  were  brought  down,  through  difficult  roads,  several  articles  to  Baiy- 
gaza,  as  onyxes  from  Plithana,  and  cottons  and  muslins  from  Tagara. 

Tagara — as  Wilford  has  shown— 4s  identical  with  Deogire,  a  place  of 
great  antiquity,  and  famous  through  all  India,  on  account  of  the  wonderful 
excavations  of  Elora.  Ariace,  of  which  it  was  the  capital,  contained  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Soubahdiy  of  Aurungabad,  and  the  southern  part  of 
the  Concan,  for  the  northern  part  belonged  to  the  rajah  of  Larikeh,  called 
Sandanes  in  the  Periplus,  including  Damaun,  Callian,  the  isles  of  Salsette, 
and  Bombay.  The  phrase  ttyo^sat  f*tyurm  in  the  Periplos,  or  the  Maximi 
Ascensus,  over  which  the  goods  were  brought,  means  the  Bala-Gauts,  and 
is  the  firat  time  in  which  these  mountains  were  heard  of  in  Europe.  The 
goods  were  brought  down  from  these  high  mountains  to  the  Concan  or 
low-country,  and  thence  to  Baroche.  Plithana  is  the  modem  Pnltanah  en 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Godavery,  217  miles  to  the  south  of  Baroche. 
The  onyxes,  and  several  other  precious  stones  mentioned  in  the  Periplui) 
are  still  found  in  its  vicinity,  being  washed  down  by  torrents  from  the  hills^ 
aa  related  by  Pliny. 

In  the  description  of  the  coast  south  of  Barygaza,  the  pirate  coast  fol- 
lows first,  and  then  that  of  Canara,  called  Limurike,  and  then  Faadion,  or 
the  Malabar  coast*  In  Limurike  was  the  port  of  Musiris,  or  Merjee.  The 
imports  here  were  nearly  the  same  as  at  Barygaza,  but  the  exports  were 
more  numerous  and  valuable,  being  principally  pearls  in  great  abunducev 
and  of  extraordinary  beauty,  a  variety  of  silk  stuiOb,  rich  perfumes,  tortoise 
shell,  different  kinds  of  gems,  especially  diamonds,  pepper  in  lai^ge  quanti- 
ties, and  of  the  best  kind.  ^'  At  Musiris  the  Greek  merchants  met  the 
traders  from  the  East,  and  not  having  any  occasion  to  proceed  further  along 
the  coast,  the  minute  accuracy  of  their  information  terminates  at  this  point. 
Yet  some  may  have  occasionally  ventured  to  navigate  the  seas  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  peninsula ;  and  the  reports  of  these,  added  to  the  relations  of 
the  natives,  extended  the  geography  of  the  Greeks  as  far  as  commercial 
intercourse  existed  in. the  East,  that  is,  to  China;  for  the  error  of  those 
commentators  must  be  carefully  avoided,  who  studiously  confine  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Greeks  to  the  countries  which  they  actually  risited,  and  make 
no  allowances  for  hearsay  information.  Yet  their  picture  of  the  East  grows 
gradually  more  vague  and  imperfect  as  we  advance  from  Musiris,  until  it 
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tlieir  akin  U  delii!ate  and  soft,  which  is  procured  by  their  frequent  bathing, 

and  copioas  use  of  the  oil  of  the  cocoa.     The  chiefs— like  Uie  mandarins 

in  China — are  diitingnished  by  long  nails.     The  women  wear  their  hair 

short.      The  practice  of  puncturing  the  skin  in  different  forms,  generally 

called  tatoomg,  is  nowhere  more  prevalent  than  in  Otaheite.   This  custom 

is  common  to  both  sexes.     The  punctures  are  formed  with  an  instrument 

vrith  many  teeth,  resembling  a  comb.  The  points  of  these  teeth  are  struck 

through  the  skin,  and  into  the  punctures  is  inserted  a  kind  of  paste  formed 

of  soot  and  oil,  which  renders  the  impression  indelible.     Different  persons 

are    marked  in  different  forms,  according  to  their  Marions  fencies.     The 

punctures  are  generally  most  crowded  upon  the  hinder  parts  of  the  loins 

and  thighs. 

The  dress  of  the  Otaheitans  is  formed  of  a  kind  of  cloth  resembling 
paper,  and  made  of  the  bark  of  certain  trees,  particularly  of  the  paper- 
mulberry  ;  but  as  this  substance  cannot  long  resist  the  rein,  the  garments 
formed  of  it  are  during  wet  weather  thrown  aside,  and  their  place  is  sup* 
plied  by  others  formed  of  a  kind  of  matting.     The  dress  b  often,  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  of  the  wearer,  highly  ornamental.     It  consbts  of  two 
pieces  of  cloth,  one  wrapped  round  the  middle;  the  other,  which  has  a 
hole  in  the  middle  for  the  reception  of  the  head,  hangs  down  from  the 
ehouldera  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  both  before  and  behind.     The  dress  of 
the  women  sometimes  consists  of  three  or  four  pieces ;  and  not  being 
bound  to  imitate  any  general  feshion,  they  are  left  at  liberty  to  display  a 
fine  8h^>e  to  the  best  advantage.     The  missionaries  have  introduced  the 
culture  of  the  cotton-plant,  and  taught  the  natives  to  manufiicture  a  coarse 
cotton-cloth. 

The  climate  of  this  island  renders  houses  almost  superfluous,  and  as  the 
inhabitants  require  little  shelter,  they  have  been  proportionally  careless  in 
the  construction  of  their  habitations.    These  consist  only  of  a  shed  or  roof, 
resembling  the  roof  of  a  bam  in  Europe,  supported  by  three  rows  of  pil- 
lars, one  in  the  centre,  and  one  at  each  side.     The  thatch  is  palm-leaves ; 
and  the  floor  is  strewed  with  hay,  and  covered  with  mats.     A  few  blocks 
of  wood  serve  as  stools  by  day,  and  by  night  as  pillows.     Under  these 
sheds  the  natives  generally  sleep  ;  but  they  eat  and  pass  the  day  under  a 
tree  in  the  open  air.     They  rise  with  the  sun,  and  retire  to  rest  about  an 
hour  after  it  is  dark.     For  candles  they  use  a  kind  of  oily  nut  stuck  upon 
a  piece  of  wood. 

The  food  of  the  common  people  is  almost  entirely  vegetable.     It  com- 
monly consists  of  the  bread-fruit,  bananas,  plantains,  yams,  apples,  and  a 
sort  of  sour  fruit,  used  as  a  relish  to  the  roasted  bread-fruit.     The  most 
general  dish  is  pcpoi^  which  is  made  of  the  mountain-plantain  beaten  up  to 
a  paste  or  jelly,  with  cocoa-nut  milk.     Every  kind  of  fish  is  eagerly  de- 
voured.   The  flesh  of  the  fowls  is  not  well-tasted,  and  is  in  little  esteem. 
The  flesh  of  dogs  is  the  most  favourite  part  of  their  animal  food  ;  and  as 
.  these  dogs  are  fed  only  on  vegetables,  their  flesh  is  said  to  be  little  inferior 
to  lamb.    The  natives  have  no  regular  time  for  their  meals,  but  generally 
arrange  them  according  to  their  avocations.     They  usually  eat  in  the  fore- 
aoon,  but  their  principal  meal  is  taken  towards  evening. 

The  Otaheiteans  make  a  kind  of  cloth  formed  of  the  bark  of  three 
kinds  of  trees ;  the  Chinese  mulberry  tree,  called  by  the  natives  avuta  ; 
the  bread-fruit  tree,  called  ooroo ;  and  a  tree  said  to  resemble  the  wild  ^g 
of  the  West  Indies.  The  cloth  made  from  the  mulberry  is  superior  to  that 
made  from  the  other  two.     This  cloth  is  not  woven,  but  is  formed  in  the 
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He  compiled  alto  an  accovnt  of  IndM,  chiefly  firov  the  wridnge  of  Nearw 
chat  and  Megasthenen,  the  amboMadon  of  Sekncna  Nicanor;  it  relaiei 
principally  to  the  northern  parts,  and  containa  a  rariety  of  matter  purely 
mythological  relative  to  Hercnlea  and  Bacchna>    The  following  aocoont  of 
the  alarm  canaed  by  the  appearance  of  whalea  is  amnsing.  We  quote  fioa 
Dr  Vincent's  translation :     **  Whales  are  foand  in  the  [Indian]]  ooeaDt  of 
a  mnch  laiger  bnlk  than  those  in  the  Mediterranean.    For  Nearchva  w^ 
lates  that,  as  the  fleet  passed  Knidza,  the  water  was  seen  thrown  ep  to  a 
great  height,  as  if  it  had  been  raised  like  a  water-spont ;  and  tiiat»  vpse 
itaa  strange  appearance,  they  were  alanned,  and  enqnired  of  the  natiie 
pilots  what  might  he  Uie  cause  of  thb  occurrence.     They  received  for 
answer,  that  it  proceeded  from  whales  sporting  in  the  water,  and  blowing 
it  up  from  their  nostrils.     The  seamen,  howerer,  were  so  aatonished,  that 
the  oars  dropt  from  their  hands.     Nearchus  immediately  ran  up  through 
the  fleet  with  his  own  ship,  and  as  he  passed  directed  the  commanders  to 
form  a  line,  with  their  head  towards  die  monsters,  as  if  they  wera  going 
to  engage ;  at  the  same  time  ordering  the  people  to  raise  the  about  edf  war 
with  all  their  force,  to  exert  their  strength  to  the  utmost,  and  to  dash  the 
waves  violently  with  their  oars:   upon  this  they  recovered  from  their 
alarm,  and  advanced  upon  the  signal,  as  if  going  into  an  actual  engSfgeasent 
And  now  at  the  moment  when  they  were  close  to  the  enemy^  the  damour 
of  the  crews  was  carried  to  its  highest  pitch,  the  trumpets  sounded  the 
charge,  and  the  dashing  of  the  oars  resounded  on  every  side :  upon  this» 
the  monsters  seen  a-head  plunged  into  the  deep  as  if  frightened  by  the 
jsttacky  and,  rising  again  a-stem,  continued  to  blow  as  nifniiicenUy  as 
before.     The  danger  was  past,  the  seamen  shouted  and  clapped  their  haada 
upon  their  unexpected  deliverance,  and  the  judgment  of  Mearchua  waa  as 
much  their  admiration  as  his  fortitude." 

Fausanias.2  Pansanias>  of  Cseaarea  in  Cappadoda,  a  learned  gn»una- 
rian,  flourished  at  the  same  time  with  Arrian,  and  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  geography  in  his  age.  He  travelled  into  Greece^  Italy. 
and  Asia  Minor,  at  a  very  favourable  period,  when  the  munificence  of  ths 
emperor  Adrisin,  as  welt  as  of  private  citizens,  had  restored  to  the  former 
interesting  country  some  of  its  most  magnificent  ornaments ;  and  his  accu- 
racy in  describing  seems  to  have  kept  pace  with  his  diligence  in  exploring; 
for  he  has  given  in  his  description  of  Greeofr— which  is  still  extant  in  ten 
books— a  minute  and  fisithfol  account  of  every  town  and  place  of  note,  of 

but  it  beurt  no  rMsmhianM  to  the  original,  and  the  ekcoution  la,  in  other  reapect%  bat 
indifferent.  Send,  tlierefore,  a  statue  worthy  to  be  called  yours,  and  of  a  annilar  do- 
aign  to  the  one  which  is  there  at  present,  as  the  situation  is  wdl-^ialcaliited  for  perpetA- 
ating,  by  these  means,  the  memory  of  any  illostrloiia  person.  A  fime  or  temple  is 
there  constructed,  built  of  squared  stone,  and  is  a  respectable  edifice ;  but  the  image  ef 
Mercury,  which  it  contains,  is  neither  worthy  the  temple,  nor  the  sitoation  in  which  it 
stands.  Wherefore,  if  you  should  think  proper,  send  to  me  a  statue  of  Mervnry  ef 
not  more  tlum  five  feet  in  height,  as  such  a  size  seems  well  proportioned,  and  enitaUe 
to  that  of  the  building.  I  request  also  a  statue  of  Philesius  of  four  feet  in  height ;  for 
it  seems  to  me  reasonable  that  the  latter  should  have  a  temple  and  an  altar  in  easnmon 
with  bis  ancestor.  Hence,  whilst  some  persons  saerifloe  to  Mereury,  and  oome  to  I'll!* 
lerioa,  and  others  to  both,  they  will  all  do  what  is  agreeable  to  both  thoas  DsMeo  ;  to 
Mereunr,  as  they  honour  his  descendant;  to  PhUemwy  as  tbov  bononr  hU  aaosetar. 
Wherefore  I  myself  sacrittoed  an  ox  there ;  not  as  Xenophon  did  in  the  port  of  Calp% 
when  he  look  an  ox  fk'om  a  waMon  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  Tietima;  whmaa  hen 
the  Trapeznntinsa  themselTes  tumlshed  no  oontemptlblo  saerifioe.  We  ezamiacd  the 
entraiis  of  the  animals  sacrificed,  and  performed  our  libations  upon  them.  1  nevl  aot 
mention  to  you  in  whose  behalf  we  first  offered  our  prayers,  as  you  are  well  •ofuaialoi 
with  our  custom  on  such  oocadona,  and  as  yon  must  be  eonadoua^  that  you  deserve  the 
prayers  of  all,  and  eepedaUy  even  of  those  who  are  under  lose  obiigatiatts  of  graHtudo 
than  myself.^ 
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Tahitiy  and  is  25  miles  in  circamference.  In  the  yftried  forms  its  moun- 
tains ezhibity  the  ▼erdure  with  which  they  are  clothed,  and  the  general 
romantic  and  beautiful  character  of  the  scenery,  this  island  far  exceeds 
any  mher  of  the  Society  gronp.  A  reef  of  coral  surrounds  it  like  a  ring, 
and  presents  soTeral  small  and  verdant  islands.  On  the  N.  side  of  Eimeo 
is  !Paho  harbour,  one  of  the  most  secure  in  the  Ftoific.  On  the  N.E. 
side  is  an  extensiTO  and  beautiful  lake,  stocked  with  fish,  and  the  resort  of 
w^ild  fowl.  The  rirers  of  Eimeo  are  small.  The  mountains  are  broken, 
and  not  so  high  as  those  of  Tahiti. 

Ra%atear\  This  island  u  of  a  triangular  form,  and  is  50  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. The  northern  and  western  sides  are  singularly  romantic ;  the 
shore  is  generally  a  gradual  and  undulating  ascent  from  the  water's  edge. 
At  the  N.E.  angle  there  is  a  deep  indentation  of  the  coast ;  into  which  the 
ocean  extends  a  mile  and  a  half  between  perpendicular  rocks.  Next  to 
Tahiti,  Raiatea  is  better  supplied  with  streams  than  any  other  island  of 
the  g^onp.  Its  lowlands  are  extensive,  and  the  valleys  are  capable  of  the 
highest  cultivation.  This  island  was  the  cradle  of  the  Polynesian  mytho- 
logy,  and  the  seat  of  their  high  oracle. 

Tuhuai.'}  Tubuai,  in  23"  25^  S.  lat.  and  149''  23' W.  long.,  was  disco- 
vered by  Cook.  It  is  compact,  hilly,  and  verdant ;  but  less  picturesque 
than  Rapa,  and  surrounded  by  a  coral  reef.  The  inhabitants  have  gene- 
rally embraced  the  profession  of  Christianity. 

liapa.'y  Rapa,  or  Oparo,  was  discovered  by  Vancouver  in  his  passage 
from  New  Zealand  to  Tahiti.  It  is  situated  in  2T  36'  S.  lat.,  and  \W 
1 1'  W.  long.  It  is  about  20  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  tolerably  well- 
wooded  and  watered.  The  mountains  are  lofty  and  picturesque  ;  the  sum- 
mits of  those  forming  the  central  high  land  resemble  a  range  of  irregularly 
inclined  cones.  This  island  does  not  appear  to  be  surrounded  with  reef. 
On  the  eastern  side  there  is  a  fine  harbour.  Mr  Davies  estimates  the 
population  at  about  2,000.  The  inhabitants  are  a  less  civilized  race  than 
those  of  the  adjacent  islands. 


CHAP.  XVI.— THE  HARV£Y  ISLANDS. 

To  the  S.W.  of  the  Society  islands  is  a  small  cluster  called  the  Harvey 
islands.  Mantua — which  captain  Cook  improperly  called  Mangeea — ^is 
included  within  a  barrier  of  coral  rock  from  20  to  70  feet  in  height,  in 
which  there  are  some  openings  which  lead  into  the  interior.  The  culti- 
vated portion  of  the  island  consists  of  six  large  valleys,  containing  planta- 
tions of  taro,  plantains,  te-root,  cocoa-nuts,  and  bread-fruit.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  is  about  1,500,  of  whom  some  have  embraced  Christianity. 
The  chiefs  are  possessed  of  great  authority.  On  one  of  the  higher  hills 
is  a  very  deep  hole  or  pit,  into  which  all  the  dead  are  promiscuously 
thrown.  They  are  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  island  to  this  common 
receptacle,  which  has  been  used  for  ages.  The  language  approaches  nearer 
to  that  of  New  Zealand  than  to  the  Tahitian.  The  natives  are  ingenious, 
and  display  great  taste  in  their  sinnets^  which  are  usually  of  beautiful 
workmanship. — Raroionga  has  a  population  of  about  7,000  souls,  the 
majority  of  whom  have  embraced  Christianity,  and  under  its  benign  influ' 
enoe  have  become  highly  civilized.  The  whole  island  is  one  cnltivated 
gtttlen ;  men,  women,  and  children,  being  constantly  employed  in  agricul- 
ture.— Aitutake  is  greatly  infested  with  rats. — Mautii  is  completely  snr- 
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M  a  geograplier,  Kis  hum  k  ttiD  wipccKd,  «id  Us  aatfaotilj 
even  by  tlioie  who  haTe  made  the  grcateet  advanees  ia  geogiaphical 
science.  This  eminent  person  was  bom  at  Pelasiom  in  Egypt,  ia  tke 
70th  year  of  the  Christian  era^  and  taogfat  astronomy  in  tbe  dty  of 
Alexandria,  at  that  time  the  centre  of  an  imnsense  oommeroe.  The 
opportunities  which  he  tfans  possessed,  of  acquiring  geographical  iafiw- 
mation  from  the  itineraries  of  merchants,  and  conTenatioo  with  the  na- 
tives of  distant  regions,  were  xealonsly  improved  by  him ;  and  in  ad- 
dition to  these  original  sources  of  knowledge,  he  possessed  a  considera- 
ble stock  of  materials  in  the  geographical  treatises  of  his  )R«deoesBors, 
few  of  which  have  escaped  the  wreck  of  antiquity."  In  the  application 
of  astronomy  to  geography,  be  followed  the  plan  of  Htpparebna,  priu- 
cipally  comparing  it  with  those  of  Eratosthenes  and  other  philosophen. 
He  examined  the  proportions  of  the  gnomon  to  its  shadow,  at  the  times  of 
the  equinoxes  and  solstices— calculated  eclipses— investigated  the  calca- 
lations  founded  on  tbe  difference  of  climate.  The  materials  thns  oA' 
lected  with  so  much  care  he  reduced  into  a  regular  and  well-connected 
system ;  expressing  the  position  of  places,  not  by  climates  and  horary 
intervals,  but  by  degrees  of  longitude  and  latitude,  after  the  manner  of 
Uipparchns*  '*  By  thus  fixing  tbe  multitudinous  and  unconnected  de- 
tails  of  geography  on  the  basis  of  mathematics,  he  gave  to  the  former 
science  a  unity  and  a  solidity  which  it  was  incapable  of  ever  attaining 
without  that  fortunate  alliance.  But  his  invention  (if,  to  avoid  t^- 
cussion,  we  allow  it  to  have  been  his,)  was  not  one  of  those  whicJi 
startle  mankind  by  its  boldness,  or  which  seem  to  anticipste  the  ordi- 
nary progress  of  ages  to  come.  On  the  contrary,  it  was,  perhaps  in  a 
higher  degree  than  any  other  valuable  discovery,  the  fmit  of  long  ex- 
perience, gathered  with  little  effort,  at  the  last  stage  of  a  lingering 
maturity,  protracted  far  beyond  what  might  have  heat  expected  from 
tbe  vigour  of  its  fint  bloom.  The  scarcity  of  books  in  ancient  times 
presented  a  great  impediment  to  the  advancement  of  science.  The  ac- 
cumulation of  knowledge  was  far  more  difficult  then  than  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  Contemporary  authors  were  often  ignorant  of  one  another's 
labours,  and  this  observation  applies  even  to  tbe  Augustan  age,  and  to 
the  Alexandrian  writers.  Hence  the  extremely  slow  developement,  or 
the  suspended  vitality,  as  it  were,  so  often  observable  in  the  germs  of 
important  truths  among  the  ancients.  Thales  taught  the  sphericity  of 
the  earth,  yet  centuries  elapsed  before  Eratosthenes  thought  of  deter- 
mining the  relative  situation  of  places  by  means  of  latitudes ;  and  aftsr 
that  step  was   gained,  three   centuries  more   passed  over,  centuries  of 

"  <*  A  complete  iiurvey  of  the  Roman  empire  wis  executed  by  order  of  Agrippa,  the 
80n-in  law  or  Auffuatus.  Pliny  wrote  a  hiitory  of  Germany;  Seneca  an  aooonntef 
India,  in  which  {if  we  may  Judge  of  it  from  the  fragments  preserved  in  Pliny)  Iw  en* 
ter^  into  very  minute  statistic^  details.  The  writings  of  king  Juba  also  ^^ppcsr  ta 
have  been  rich  in  the  fruits  of  geographical  as  well  as  antiquarian  research.  Bat  the 
course  of  events  continually  opened  the  world  more  and  more  to  examination :  the  wan 
of  Tngan  with  the  Daci ;  his  expeditions  into  Parthia  and  Arabia,  were  all  attended 
with  the  exploration  of  countries  but  little  known  before.  Then  the  peaceful  reins  of 
Adrian  and  of  the  Antonines,  whose  wise  administrations  reaped  all  the  bendts  «f 
Tr^an*s  activity.     Ptolemy,  whose  manhood  commenced  with  the  reign  of  this  gnat 

{»rince,  and  whose  life  closed  in  the  tenth  year  of  Antoninus  Pins,  had  the  good 
brtune  to  live  in  that  age,  which,  if  we  were  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  general 
spread  of  information  and  the  activity  of  commerce,  might  perhaps  be  deemed  the  most 
prosperous  and  flourishing  of  Koman  history.  It  Is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  his 
gragraphical  writings  should  bear  abundant  evidence  of  a  more  intimate  aeqaaintaaos 
with  foreign  countrles.~Ca6ifa«<  Cyclopedia,^ 
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JVwmber  and  Size,'}  The  Saodwich  islands  are  ten  in  number,  and 
bear  the  following  naniet>  written  according  to  the  orthography  adopted  by 
the  missionaries,  who  hare  given  to  the  people  of  those  islands  a  written 
language:  viz.  Hawaii,  Maut,  Tahaurame^  Morokini,  Ranai^  Morokai^ 
OahUy  Tauai^  Nihau,  and  Taura,  The  estimated  length,  breadth,  and 
superficial  contents,  of  each  island,  is  as  follows  : 


Length. 

Breadth. 

Sq.  MUes. 

Fopalatlo 

Hawaii 

. 

97  miles 

78 

-      4,000 

85,000 

Maui 

« 

48 

• 

29 

6001      - 
60/     • 

19,000 

Tahaarawe 

• 

11 

. 

8 

Uanai 

. 

17 

m 

9 

100 

2,000 

Morokal 

m 

40 

. 

7 

170 

8,000 

Nihan 

m 

SO 

• 

6 

80 

Oahu 

. 

46 

. 

23 

sao 

20,000 

Tauai 

- 

SS 

• 

28 

620 

10,000 

Mw^ni  V  ^^*^*  more  than  barren  rocka. 


Volcanic  Origin.}  Most  of  the  islands  are  moontainous,  and  the  monn- 
tains  rise  sometimes  to  a  great  height.  The  summits  of  Mouna  Kaa  and 
Mouna  Roa,  on  Hawaii,  are  not  less  than  15,000  feet  high,  thus  ascending 
into  the  region  of  perpetual  congelation.  That  these  lofty  piles  had  a  rol- 
canic  origin,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  marks  of  ancient  craters  are 
numerous  upon  them  ;  and  on  the  side  of  Mouna  Roa,  midway  between  the 
ocean  and  the  summit,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  volcanoes  in  the 
world. 

General  Character.}     These  islands,  situated  under  the  same  parallels 
of  latitude  with  the  West  Indies,  enjoy  a  climate  in  many  respects  similar, 
but  more  temperate  and  healthy.  There  is  nothing  like  winter ;  hurricanes, 
so  much  dreaded  in  the  West  Indies,  are  unknown ;  and  the  only  yariation 
in  the  uniformity  of  the  seasons  is  occasioned  by  the  frequent  and  heavy 
rams  which  usually  fall  between  December  and  March,  and  the  prevalence 
of  southerly  and  variable  winds  during  the  same  season.     According  to  a 
meteorological  journal,  kept  by  the  American  missionaries,  from  August, 
1821,  to  July,  1822,  inclusive,  the  general  temperature  was  from  TO**  to 
83"*,  and  rain  fell  on  40  days.     The  soil  is  rich  in  those  parts  which  have 
long  been  free  from  volcanic  eruptions  ;  the  lands  most  susceptible  of  cul- 
tivation lie  generally  within  2  to  7  miles  of  the  sea ;  the  interior  of  the 
islands  is  generally  broken  into  steep  ridges  and  deep  rarines.     Their 
natural  history,  as  it  regards  the  animal  kingdom,  is  exceedingly  circum- 
scribed.    The  only  quadrupeds  originally  found  inhabiting  these  islands 
were  a  small  species  of  hogs,  a  few  dogs,  lizards,  and  an  animal  betwixt  a 
mouse  and  a  rat.     There  are  now  large  herds  of  cattle  in  Hawaii ;  and' 
goats  and  horses  thrive  well.     Birds,  excepting  those  which  are  aquatic, 
are  seldom  seen  near  the  shores.     In  the  mountains  they  are  numerous, 
aad  some  of  them  beautiful.     There  are  no  noxious  reptiles  except  centi- 
pedes.    Fish  are  not  abundant.     Vegetable  productions  are  found  in  con- 
\  siderable  variety.     The  natives  subsist  principally  on  the  roots  of  the  arum 
i  escuUnlum,  the  sweet  potatoe,  and  the  yam.     The  principal  indigenous 
fruits  are  the  cocoa-nut,  plantain,  bread-fruit,  strawberry,  and  raspberry. 
Oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  grapes,  pine- apples,  papaw-apples,  cucumbers, 
and  water-melons,  have  been  introduced.     The  sugar-cane  is  indigenous, 
but  is  not  much  cultivated.   Large  tracts  of  fertile  land  lie  waste  in  most  ojf 
the  islands.     The  local  situation  of  the  Sandwich  islands  is  highly  advan- 
U^ous  for  purposes  of  commerce.     On  the  N.  are  the  Russian  settle- 
inents  in  Kamstchatka  and  along  the  coast  of  Eastern  Siberia ;  to  the 
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N.W.  are  the  islands  of  Japan ;  doe  W.lie  the  Marian  islands,  BAamlliiii  | 
the  Philippines,  and  Canton  in  China;  and  on  the  £•  are  the  coasts «( 
California  and  Mexico.  Almost  all  their  dealings  are  conducted  bjr  lar* 
ter ;  they  indeed  knonr  the  valae  of  dolUrs,  and  are  willing  to  tike  thea 
in  exchange,  bnt  they  seldom  appear  again  in  circulation,  being  carefoDy 
hoarded  up.  Vessels  are  supplied  with  fresh  proirisioos,  live  stock,  all, 
and  other  articles  of  outfit,  for  which  they  give  in  return,  doth,  fire-viBs. 
and  ammunition,  the  teeth  of  the  sea-lion,  carpenters'  tools,  hardware,  sad 
in  general  European  articles  of  every  description.  Sandal  wood,  pearls, 
and  mother-of-pearl  shells,  are  purchased  at  these  islands  for  the  Om 
market.  The  inhabitants  of  Hawaii  excel  in  making  paper  cloth,  whilst 
those  of  Atooi  excel  in  canoes,  paddles,  and  spears  ;  and  they  very  ohn 
make  exchanges  in  these  articles.  Owing  to  the  number  of  sh^  toodi- 
ing  at  these  islands,  provisions  are  by  no  means  cheap.  The  nnfortonate 
death  of  captain  Cook,  and  the  frequent  murders  committed  by  the  u- 
tives  on  navigators,  particularly  in  Woahoo,  in  which  lienteoant  Hea* 
gist,  and  Mr  Geoch,  astronomer  of  the  Dsedalas,  Messrs  BrowDi  Gor- 
don, and  prince  Lee  Boo,  lost  their  lives,  gave  such  ideas  of  tM 
savage  nature  of  the  inhabitants,  that  for  many  yeare,  few  ships  would 
Tenture  to  touch  at  these  islands.  Bnt  after  Tamehameha,  the  kte  kio^ 
had  established  his  power,  he  regulated  his  conduct  by  such  strict  raie 
of  justice,  that  strangers  found  themselves  as  safe  in  his  ports  is  m 
those  of  any  civilized  nation. 

Governfnent.2     The  islands  are  now  subject  to  one  government,  con- 
sisting of  a  king,  and  a  considerable  body  of  chiefs.      The  gpr&noieat 
in  all  its  branches  is  hereditary.     The   king  is  regarded  aa  owniog  tu 
the  lands,  and  possesses  unlimited  power.    The  lands  are  divided  smoi^ 
the  chie^,  who  hold  them    from   the  king,  on  condition  of  p^yiog  ^ 
bnte.     The  people  agam  hold  the  hmds  from  the  chiefs,  to  whom  they 
pay  a  certain    portion  of   the    produce.     Within   their    own   territonil 
limits,  the  power  of  the  chiefs  is  absolute.     The  operation  of  this  sys- 
tem upon  the  people  is  said  to  be  very  oppressive ;  but  as  the  nsO°^ 
in  general  becomes  enlightened,  it  b  to  be  expected  that  the  policy^ 
its  rulers  will  be  more  liberal,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  these  ^' 
anders  advanced.     The  present  king  is  Kaukiauli,  a  brother  of  Ri^'^^ 
who  died  in  England  while  on  a  visit  to  his  royal  brother  and  protec- 
tor his  British  mdesty. 

Manners  and  Ciutofns.'}     The  character  of  the  inhabitants,  so  (att» 
they  are  unaffected  by  the  instructions  of  the  missionaries,  is  laffle°^' 
bly  debased.     Theft,  treachery,  drunkenness,   impurity,  and  infanticiu^r 
are  awfully  prevalent.     The  social  and  domestic  virtues  are  little  known* 
Polygamy  is  common,  and  murder  by  poison  is  believed  by  the  nsti^^ 
to  be  very   frequent.     The  houses  of  the  natives  are  of   the  simfi^ 
form  ;   they  are  oblong,  with  very  low   side-walls,   and   high   thatcneu 
roofs ;  and  consist  of  one  apartment  without  tables  or  seats.     They  ^ 
however  kept  very  clean ;   and   their    household    utensils,  coDsisUog  ^ 
wooden  dishes,  and  calabashes,  are  hung  upon  the  walls.     The  ^^^  ^ 
the  meaner  houses  are  bare,  except  the  sleeping-place,  where  a  f<^^  "^^^ 
are  spread ;  those  of  the  higher  orders  are  entirely  covered  over  wi 
mats  worked  with  great  elegance  into  different  patterns.     At  one  end  ^ 
platform  raised  about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  which  extends  the  wbole 
breadth  of  the  i^artment,  is  spread  with  a  layer  of  rushes,  and  covere<^ 
with  mats.     This  forms  the  sleeping-place  for  the  upper  part  of  ^^^  ^' 
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mily.     The  attendants  sleep  at  the  opposite  end.     As  tbe  two  sexes,  till 
of  late,  never  ate  together,  the  chiefs  bad  always  a  separate  eating-hoose ; 
and  eTen  the  lower  ranks  had  one  to  every  six  or  seren  families  for  men. 
The  women  ate  in  the  same  apartment  in  which  they  slept.     Few  hooses, 
except  those  of  the  chiefs  which  are  snrrounded  with  a  paling,  hare  any 
\rindows,  the  light  being  admitted  by  the  door.     Their  mode  of  cooking 
is  by  baking  and  broiling  on  hot  stones,  wrapping  the  article  to  be  baked 
in  leaves.     Rsh  are  frequently  eaten  raw.     Poric  they  preserve  by  salting 
and  drying.     A  kind  of  pudding  made  of  taro  root,  and  dried  in  the  sun, 
serves  as  a  substitute  for  bread.     The  sugar-cane  is  also  a  general  article 
of  food.     The  tootooee-nut,  from  its  oily  nature,  supplies  the  place  of 
candles,  and  yields  an  oil  well-adapted  for  painting.     They  have  learned 
the  processes  of  fermentation  and  distillation,  and  are  supplied  with  stills 
from  the  American  ships.     From  the  tee-root  they  distil  an  ardent  spirit 
to  vrhich  they  ard  too  much  attached.     Smoking  tobacco,  which  grows  in 
abundance  on  the  islands,  is  another  luxury  of  which  they  are  very  fond ; 
and  great  ingenuity  is  displayed  in  the  formation  of  their  pipes.     The 
dress  of  the  women  consists  of  a  piece  of  cloth,  about  one  yard  broad  and 
three  in  length,  wrapped  round  the  waist,  with  the  end  tucked  in  below, 
and  reaching  to  the  calf  of  the  leg ;  in  cold  weather  they  use  an  additional 
piece,  like  a  plaid,  over  their  shonlderB.  Wreaths  of  flowers  are  sometimes 
worn,  and  an  ivory  ornament  round  the  neck.     The  hair  is  combed  back 
in  front,  and  plastered  white  with  a  kind  of  lime  made  from  burnt  shells. 
They  are  at  great  puns  in  omamentmg  themselves  ;  every  female  is  pro- 
vided with  a  mirror,  and  all  ranks  pay  the  utmost  attention  to  personal 
cleanliness.     The  dress  of  the  men  consists  of  a  small  girdle  called  the 
maro.     Upon  great  occasions  the  chiefs  wear  elegant  cloaks,  and  helmets 
of  red  and  yellow  feathers.    When  they  swim  off  to  ships,  they  hold  their 
clothes  out  of  the  water  in  one  hand,  changing  it  as  it  becomes  fatigued. 
They  are  most  dexterous  fishers  both  with  net  and  line.     In  every  article 
of  their  manufacture  they  display  an  extraordinary  degree  of  neatness  and 
ingenuity ;  and  acquire,  in  a  very  short  time,  a  knowledge  of  the  useful 
arts  from  their  visitors.   They  have  now  native  carpenters,  coopers,  black- 
smiths, and  tailors,  equal  to  Europeans.     Dancing,  wresding,  and  a  game 
similar  to  draughts,  but  more  complicated,  are  their  favourite  amusements. 
Religion.^     The  ancient  system  of  idolatry  operated  only  on  the  fears 
of  its  votaries.   Its  requisitions  were  severe,  and  its  rites  cruel  and  bloody. 
Grotesque  and  horrid  wooden  figures,  animals,  and  the  bones  of  chiefs, 
were  the  objects  of  worship.     Human  sacrifices  were  offered  whenever  a 
temple  was  to  be  dedicated,  or  a  chief  was  sick,  or  a  war  was  to  be  un- 
dertaken ;  and  these  occasions  were  frequent.     The  apprehensions  which 
the  people  had  of  a  future  state  were  undefined  and  fearful.     The  lower 
orders  expected  to  be  slowly  devoured  by  evil  spirits,  or  to  dwell  with  the 
gods  in  the  burning  mountams.     The  several  professions,  such  as  that  of 
tho.  fisherman,  the  tiller  of  the  ground,  and  the  builder  of  canoes  and 
houses,  had  each  their  presiding  deities.     Household  gods  were  also  kept, 
which  the  natives  worshipped  in  their  habitations.     The  volcanoes  had, 
moreover,  a  superintending  power,  the  goddess  Pe/e,  who  was  much 
dreaded.     One  merciful  provision,  however,  had  existed  from  time  imme- 
morial, and  that  was  sacred  enclosures*  places  of  refuge,  into  which  those 
who  fled  from  war,  or  from  any  violent  pursuer,  might  enter,  and  there  be 
nfe.     Their  principal  gody  to  whom  they  attribute  the  creation  of  the 
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world,  18  called  Etooah  ;  and  they  haye  seren  or  eight  sahordinate  deities 
to  whom  offeriogs  are  also  made.  Thejr  hare  a  tradition  of  a  general 
deluge.  According  to  their  acconnt,  the  aea  once  overflowed  the  whole 
world,  except  Moona  Kaa  in  Hawaii,  and  swept  away  all  the  inhabitanta 
bat  one  pair,  who  sared  themselyes  on  that  mountain,  and  are  the  parents 
of  the  present  race  of  mankind.  Their  morais^  or  places  of  worship,  con* 
sisted  of  one  large  house  or  temple,  with  some  smaller  ones  round,  in 
which  were  the  images  of  their  inferior  gods.  The  tabooed^  or  consecrated 
precincts,  were  marked  out  by  square  posts  which  stood  SO  or  40  yards 
from  the  building.  In  the  inside  of  the  principal  house  there  was  a  screen 
or  curtain  of  white  cloth  bung  across  one  end,  within  which  the  image  of 
Etooah  was  placed.  When  sacrifices  were  offered,  the  priests  and  chiefs 
entered  occasionally  within  this  space,  going  in  at  one  side  and  out  at  the 
other.  On  the  outside  were  placed  several  images  made  of  wood,  as  ugly 
as  could  well  be  imagined,  having  their  mouths  all  stuck  round  with  dog's 
teeth.  Their  holydays  were  kept  three  or  four  times  a  month  ;  the  cere- 
monies lasting  from  sunset  on  the  day  preceding  to  sunrise  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  during  which  no  person  was  permitted  to  pass  the  bounds  of  the 
morai.  This  time  was  spent  in  prayer,  eating  the  sacrifices,  and  conversa- 
tion. Human  sacrifices  were  offered  on  their  going  to  war.  It  has  never, 
until  now,  been  ascertained  with  certainty  how  they  disposed  of  their  dead. 
It  appears  that  the  duty  of  concealment  devolves  upon  the  next  of  kin, 
who  buries  the  body  in  the  middle  of  the  night  following  their  death ;  and 
when  the  flesh  has  been  consumed  they  gather  up  the  bones,  which  they 
convey  into  the  interior  and  lodge  in  a  cavity  or  cliff  of  the  rocks ;  these 
spots  are  then  tabooed,  or  held  sacred  by  the  erection  of  four  poles,  to  go 
within  which  is  death.  The  only  symptoms  of  anger  any  of  the  natives 
discovered  towards  the  Blonde's  people,  who  conveyed  the  bodies  of  their 
late  king  and  queen  from  Britain  to  Hawaii,  was  when,  accidentally,  one 
of  them  removed  a  portion  of  one  of  these  depositories  of  the  remains  of 
mortality.  The  bones  of  the  royal  family,  in  the  same  manner,  are  col- 
lected in  a  temple  or  sepulchre,  and  which  is  the  only  remaining  building 
of  the  former  religion  now  on  the  island,  and  which  is  situated  in  Kara- 
kokooa  bay.  The  bow,  arrow,  slings,  and  clubs  of  the  deceased  kings 
and  chief  warriors,  are  also  deposited  with  their  remains.  The  system  of 
idolatry,  so  far  as  it  was  connected  with  the  government,  was  abolbhed  by 
Rio-rio,  sometimes  called  Tamehameha  II.  the  son  and  successor  of  Ta* 
mehameha  I.^     This  was  done  in  1819,  before  Christian  missionaries  came 

'  ISinoe  these  islAndfl  were  discoyered  by  Cook,  in  1776,  tbey  have  been  the  scene  of 
many  sanguinary  struffles  for  superiority  among  rival  chiefs,  which  at  Inst  gaye  Ta- 
mehamelia,  known  in  Cook's  voyages  by  the  name  of  Mailia-malha,  and  who  was  pre- 
sent at  the  unfortunate'  death  of  that  great  man,  nearly  an  undisputed  sovereignty  oyer 
the  whole.  This  sovereignty  he  employed  in  promoting  the  civilization  of  his  people 
so  efTeetnally,  as  justly  to  claim  the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries,  and  a  distinguish- 
ed place  among  the  benefactors  of  the  human  race.  It  was  only  so  late  as  1794,  that 
Vancouver  laid  down  the  keel  of  his  first  decked  vessel,  and  in  1802  he  had  upvrards 
of  20  sail,  some  of  them  copper-bottomed.  He  had  likewise  a  palace  built  or  brick, 
after  the  European  fashion,  with  glazed  windows,  and  defended  by  a  battery  of  ten 
guns  i  and  a  regularly  disciplined  body  guard,  amounting  to  between  900  and  3O0  men, 
independently  of  a  numerous  retinue  of  chiefs,  who  were  required  to  attend  him  in  all 
hia  Journeys.  His  subjects  he  eneonraffed,  by  all  possible  means,  to  prosecute  with 
▼igoor  and  perseveranoe  all  the  most  useful  European  trades ;  and  he  contrived  to  sur* 
round  hinunlf  with  European  and  American  artificers  of  every  description,  and  from 
them  his  sutrjects  acquired  a  knowledge  of  all  the  mechanicsl  arts.  He  died  on  the  8th 
of  May,  1819,  and  the  record  of  his  death  is  inscribed  on  the  naked  arms  of  many  of 
bis  suoordinate  chiefii  and  subjects,  who  loved  him  with  a  sincere  affection.    Mr  Ma- 
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^,  and  was  owing  to  three  causes  :  first,  a  desire  to  im- 
^  of  his  wives,  who.  in  common  with  all  the  other  fe- 

were  subject  to  many  painful  inconveniences  from 

V  ^  V ;  secondly,  the  advice  of  foreigners,  and  of  some 

^   '  '*ef8 ;  and  thirdly,  and  principally,  the  reports  of 

<^    ^^         ^  aiare  in  the  Georgian  islands.     A  few  of  Rio* 

^  ^  II  consequence  of  this  measure ;  but  Karaimakoo, 

buem  in  a  decisive  battle,  at  a  place  called  Tuamoo, 


V 


NamttiTe  of  a  Tisit  to  Brazil,*  gWes  a  very  Interating  aceonnt  of  bit 
io-rio»  or  Reho-rebo,  and  the  mannisr  in  wbicb  tbit  enterpriaing  cblef  ao- 
(.1  the  deliyerance  of  his  people  from  the  horrors  of  anarchy,  and  the  trammels 
uel  and  obscene  saperstition : — *'  The  last  dying  words  of  Tama-hamah-hah  to 
.on,  enjoined  upon  him  the  proteetion  of  foreigners,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  friendly 
iterooorae  with  all  nations.     He  pointed  out  their  great  superiority  in  the  arts  both  of 
war  and  peace,«-the  riches  and  consequent  advantages  which  an  extended  commerce 
"With  them  i^ould  confer, — and  the  opposite  evils  which  were  lilcely  to  follow  disagree- 
ments with  such  powerful  adversaries.    The  younc  king  Rebo-reho,  who  was 80  years 
of  age  at  his  father's  death,  ne{ilected  no  part  of  nis  instructions.     The  persons  and 
properties  of  the  white  inhabitants  remain  unmolested.     Tradiiup  vessels  were  encou- 
raged, and  unlimited  confidence  established,  as  before,  between  the  foreigners  and  natives. 
In  these  and  his  other  measures  Reho-rebo  dhplayed  much  viaour.  Woahoo,  Whybee, 
Mowee,  and  the  other  islands,  with  the  exception  of  Atooi,  submitted  to  his  authority; 
but  some  doubt  was  entertained  respecting  the  king  of  Atooi,  who  had  always  hda  a 
right  of  sovereignty  in  that  island :  and  though  he  owned  allegiance  to  Tama^hamah- 
hah,  it  -was  known  to  be  paid  more  through  fear  of  his  power  than  otherwise,  and 
therefore  no  dependence  could  be  placed  on  a  continuance  of  his  fealty.     The  point 
was  debated  with  the  king,  Karaimakoo,  and  the  other  principal  advisers,  as  to  the  mea- 
sures which  should  be  pursued,  in  case  any  refractory  spirit  were  to  show  itself  in 
Atooi :  which  ended  by  a  declaration  frvm  Reho-reho,  to  the  effect  <  that  he  would 
manage  the  whole  thing  his  own  way ;'  accordingly,  he  put  himself  into  a  small  canoe, 
in  spite  of  their  remonstrances,  the  very  same  night,  with  only  a  few  attendants,  and 
made  the  best  of  his  way  to  that  island.    He  fortunately  arrived  safe,  and  went  at  once 
boldly  up  to  the  house  of  bis  supposed  rival,  whom  he  found,  as  usual,  surrounded  by 
a  large  party  of  chiefs  and  adherents.     Their  surprise  at  so  unexpected  a  visit  was  only 
equalled  by  what  they  felt,  when  he  declared  the  purpose  of  it.     He  came,  he  said,  to 
receive  that  submission  which  had  been  always  ptaid  to  his  father,  and  which  he  now 
claimed  in  his  own  person,  as  successor,  by.  the  acknowledged  right  of  inheritance. 
*  It  is  mine,*  he  pursued,  <to  command,  yours  to  obey ;  but  people  say  you  meditate 
resistance ;  I  do  not  believe  them,  and  throw  myself,  without  fear,  upon  your  sense  of 
honour  and  hospitality.  If  yon  are  my  enemy  in  secret,  be  so  now  openly ;  I  am  alone, 
unarmed,  and  in  your  power :  but  if  vou  are  my  friend,  as  I  hope  and  believe,  merit 
the  confidence  reposed  in  you,  by  banishing  the  remembrance  of  all  past  enmities  in 
present  eordlality.  1  hereby  offer  you  my  pledge,  aa  king;  do  you  accept  it  as  a  faithful 
subject  should  do?  we  will  then  part  friends,  and  in  peace;  if  not,  let  each  abide  by  the 
consequences  of  his  owikact.'  An  appeal  so  noble,  so  frank«  and  so  energetic,  proved,  as  it 
deserved  to  be,  irresistible.  The  young  king  was  welcomed  to  Atooi  tnth  every  demon- 
stration of  respect.     His  demands  were  complied  with,  and  after  a  short  stay  in  that 
island,  during  which  hxniroh-linuTah  and  other  festivities  were  given,  in  his  honour,  he 
returned  in  state  to  Woahoo,  attended  bv  his  brother  king  and  a  multitude  of  his  ad- 
herents.    In  considering  this  story,  one  is  at  a  loss  which  most  to  admire,— the  display 
of  intrepid  confidence  and  chivalrous  spirit  on  the  one  side,— or  of  generous  and  hon- 
ourable feeling  on  the  other ;  while  both  evinced  that  certain  elevation  of  mind  which 
is,  perhaps,  more  the  gift  of  nature  than  of  education,  in  every  country  and  in  every 
•ge.    The  next  act  of  Rebo-reho  was  not  less  bold  in  its  conception  and  execution,  and 
is  likely  to  be  productive  of  the  most  important  and  beneficial  consequences.  The  whole 
lahoo  system  of  idolatrous  religion,  which  had  existed  from  time  immemorial,  and  is 
described  at  large  by  Cook  and  Vancouver,  was  radically  abolished ;  all  superstitious 
restrictions,  such  as  those  which  prohibited  the  women  from  eating  pork,  cocoa-nuts, 
&C.,  or  from  taking  their  meals  in  company  with  the  men,  were  set  aside;  and  the 
priests,  who  no  longer  had  any  duties  to  perform,  and  no  religious  principle  to  influenea 
their  conduct,  yielded  a  ready  obedience  to  the  authority  of  the  king,  and  acquiesced  ' 
without  hesitation  in  this  important  chsnge.  The  morauy  ot  temples,  with  tlieir  blood- 
stained altars,  upon  which  human  victims  had  been  so  often  immolated  to  appease  the 
supposed  wrath  of  heaven,  were  universally  levelled  with  the  ground ;  the  images  were 
<wnunitted  to  the  flames ;  and  so  complete  was  the  work  of  destruction,  that,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  neither  sacrinces  nor  religious  observancei  of  any  sort  were 
WN  or  even  thought  of,  by  the  inhabitants.'* 
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and  peace  waa  soon  restored.  At  this  timey  miaaicmarieB  were  on  their 
way  from  the  United  States,  and,  a  few  montha  afterwarda^  arrived  with 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

There  are  now  six  missionary  stations  on  theae  ialanda :  viz.  on  Hawaii, 
three, — on  Oahn,  one, — Maui,  one,— on  Tauai,  one.  At  each  of  Ume 
places  a  church  has  been  erected  by  the  chiefa,  and  the  public  worship  of 
God  is  regularly  attended  on  the  si^bath.  Schools  are  eetablished  st  tbe 
several  stations,  embracing,  in  the  whole,  more  ihaa  1,000  scholars.  In 
many  instances  the  more  forward  pupils  have  been  sent  into  other  districti 
as  teachers ;  and  the  ability  to  read  and  write  ia  daily  extending  among 
the  people.  Epistolary  correspondence  among*  the  chiefii  has  becoow 
common.  Scarcely  a  vessel  passes  from  one  island  to  another,  withoot 
carrying  many  letters,  composed  by  natives  in  their  own  language ;  thongiif 
until  convinced  of  the  contrary  by  the  missionaries,  they  r^arded  tbe 
*  speaking  letter*  as  a  magical  operation,  quite  beyond  their  powen  of  at* 
tainment.  It  is  believed  that  every  considerable  chief  on  the  islasdi  ^ 
vours  the  missionaries,  the  meliorating  tendency  of  whose  iniliience  is 
already  to  be  perceived  in  an  edict  prohibiting  infanticide,  and  in  tbemiM- 
ness— -altogether  unprecedented  in  those  islands — ^with  which  the  lata  war 
on  Tauai  was  conducted.  Many  of  the  warriors  on  the  side  of  tbe  king 
were  from  the  schools  at  Honoruru ;  and  the  vanquished  were  not  slain, 
but  were  sent  by  Karaimakoo  to  their  lands,  with  injunctions  to  attend  to 
the  palapala,  as  the  system  of  instruction  is  denominated.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  observance  of  the  sabbath  has  been  enjoined  by  anthonty. 
Marriage  has  been  introduced  in  a  few  cases,  and  also  the  Chns^  taode 
of  burial. 

Language.']  The  language  of  the  Hawaiians,  according  to  Mr  Ws, 
is  a  dialect  of  what  the  missionaries  in  the  South  seas  have  called  the 
Polynesian  language,  spoken  in  all  the  islands  which  lie  to  the  £•  of  the 
Friendly  islands,  including  New  Zealand  and  Chatham.  The  numerals  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  Malays ;  and  a  number  of  words  appear  to  hare 
true  Hebrew  roots.  The  simple  construction  of  the  words,  the  predoim* 
nancy  of  vowels,  and  the  uniform  terminations,  are  its  great  pecnlianties. 
The  syllables  are,  in  general,  composed  of  two  letters,  and  never  of  more 
than  three.  There  are  no  sibilants  in  the  language,  nor  any  double  coo- 
sonants  ;  and  as  every  word  and  syllable  terminates  with  a  vowel,  the 
sound  is  peculiarly  soft  and  harmonious. 

Hawaii.]  Hawaii,  sometimes  written  Owhyhee,  is  the  lai^gest  not  onljf 
of  the  Sandwich  islands,  but  of  the  groups  of  the  Friendly  and  Society 
islands.     It  is  about  280  miles  in  circumference,  and  has  a  superficiai 
extent  of  4,000  square  miles.     It  presents  evident  traces  of  having}  9X  do 
very  remote  period,  been  convulsed  by  volcanic  eruptions.     Cindera  9^ 
ashes  are  everywhere  scattered  upon  the  ground ;  and  several  black  stresKS 
seem  to  indicate  the  course  of  the  lava  towai*ds  the  sea.   The  true  beaa^ies 
of  landscape,  however,  are  by  no  means  wanting.     Numerous  ^^^^^ 
pour  from  the  mountains  and  rocks ;  and  their  streams  flowing  throogo  ^^^ 
intervening  valleys  tend  greatly  to  fertilize  them.     The  contrast  wb^(^ 
such  spots  form  with  the  rugged  aspect  of  the  country  around  ^^^J|\j 
much  to  the  romantic  appearance  of  the  scenery.     In  the  neighboarbooo 
of  Kairua,  Mr  Ellis  passed  over  a  large  tract  of  volcanic  coontry  ^' 
burning  chasms  and  hills,  which  he  thus  describes :— ^  This  tract  of  » 
resembled  in  appearance  an  inland  sea  bounded  by  distant  moan^^^' 
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Once  it  had  certainly  been  in  a  flaid  state,  bnt  it  now  appeared  as  if  it  had 
become  suddenly  petrified,  or  turned  into  a  glassy  stone,  while  its  agitated 
billows  were  rolling  to  and  fro.     Not  only  were  the  large  swells  and  hoU 
lowB  distinctly  mvlced,  but  in  many  places  the  surface  of  these  billows 
'was  covered  by  a  smaller  ripple,  like  that  obserred  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea  at  the  first  springing  up  of  a  breeze,  or  the  passing  currents  of  air, 
ivhich  produce  what  the  sailors  call  a  cat's-paw.  About  2  p.  m.  the  crater 
of  Kairua  suddenly  burst  upon  our  Tiew.     We  expected  to  have  seen  a 
mountain  with  a  broad  base  and  rough  indented  sides,  composed  of  loose 
elag^,  or  hardened  streams  of  lava,  and  whose  summit  would  have  pre- 
sented a  rugged  wall  of  scoria,  forming  the  rim  of  a  mighty  cauldron. 
Bat,  instead  of  this,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  edge  of  a  steep  precipice, 
vrith  a  yast  plain  before  us,  15  or  16  miles  in  circumference,  and  sunk 
from  200  to  400  feet  below  its  original  level.     The  surface  of  this  plain 
was  uneven,  and  strewed  with  huge  stones,  and  volcanic  rock,  and  in  the 
centre  of  it  was  the  great  crater,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  place  where  we  were  standing.     We  walked  on  to  the  north  end  of 
the  ridge,  where,  the  precipice  being  less  steep,  a  descent  to  the  plain  be- 
low seemed  practicable.     With  all  our  care,  we  did  not  reach  the  bottom 
without  several  falls  and  slight  bruises.     After  walking  some  distance  over 
that  sunken  plain,  which  in  several  places  sounded  hollow  under  our  feet, 
we  at  length  came  to  the  edge  of  the  great  crater,  where  a  spectacle  su- 
blime, and  even  appalling^  presented  itself  before  us.    Immediately  before 
US  3rawned  an  immense  gnlph,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  about  2  miles  in 
length,  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  nearly  a  mile  in  width,  and  apparently  800 
feet  deep.  The  bottom  was  covered  with  lava,  and  the  S.W.  and  northern 
parts  of  it  were  one  vast  flood  of  burning  matter,  in  a  state  of  terrific 
ebulition,  rolling  to  and  fro  its  *  fiery  surge'  and  flaming  billows*     Fifty- 
one  conical  islands,  of  varied  form  and  size,  containing  so  many  craters, 
rose  either  round  the  edge,  or  formed  the  surface  of  the  burning  lake ;  22 
constantly  emitted  columns  of  grey  smoke  or  pyramids  of  brilliant  flame ; 
and  several  of  these,  at  the  same  time,  vomited  from  their  ignited  mouths 
streams  of  lava,  which  rolled  in  blazing  torrents  down  their  black  indented 
sides,  into  the  boiling  mass  below.     The  existence  of  these  conical  craters 
led  us  to  conclude  that  the  boiling  cauldron  of  lava  before  us  did  not  form 
the  focus  of  the  volcano, — ^that  this  mass  of  melted  lava  was  comparatively 
shallow,— and  that  the  basin  in  which  it  was  contsdned  was  separated  by  a 
stratum  of  solid  matter  from  the  great  volcanic  abyss  which  constantly 
poured  out  its  melted  contents  through  these  numerous  craters  into  this 
upper  reservoir.     The  sides  of  the  gulf  before  us,  although  composed  of 
different  strata  of  ancient  lava,  were  perpendicular  for  about  400  feet,  and 
rose  from  a  wide  horizontal  ledge  of  solid  black  lava  of  irregular  breadth, 
but  extending  completely  round;  beneath  this  ledge,  the  sides  sloped  gra- 
dually towaida  the  burning  lake,  which  was,  as  nearly  as  we  could  judge, 
300  or  400  feet  lower.     It  was  evident  that  the  large  crater  had  been  re« 
cently  filled  with  liquid  lava  up  to  this  black  ledge,  and  had  by  some  sub- 
terraneous canal,  emptied  into  the  sea  or  under  the  low  land  on  the  shor& 
The  grey,  and,  in  some  places,  apparently  calcined  sides  of  the  great  crater 
before  us ;  the  fissures  which  intersected  the  surface  of  the  plain  on  which 
we  were  standing  ;  the  long  banks  of  sulphur  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
abyss ;  the  vigorous  action  of  the  numerous  small  craters  on  its  borders, 
the  denae  columns  of  vapour  and  smoke  that  rose  at  the  north  and  south 
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end  of  the  plain ;  together  with  the  ridge  of  steep  roclcB  by  whidi  it 
earroanded,  rising  probably  in  some  placet  800  or  400  feet  in  perpendico- 
lar  height,  presented  an  immense  Tolcanic  panorama,  the  effect  of  whidi 
was  greatly  augmented  by  the  constant  roaring  of  the  vast  fnmaces  be- 
low." 

Death  of  Cook,']  While  visitmg  this  island,  Mr  Ellis  obtained  the  fol- 
lowing narrative  of  the  circnmstances  attending  the  unhappy  dispute  is 
which  our  celebrated  navigator  Cook  here  lost  his  life  : — 

'    **  Hit  foraifiMr,**  tbty  My,  **  wm  not  to  blant  j  for,  in  tti«  ftnt  Instance,  our  people  atnle  tiia  boot, 
•nd  he,  in  order  to  recorar  It,  designed  to  take  oar  king  on  board  hln  ship,  and  detiJn  hiia  thmn  tin  tt 


ihoold  be  mtored.  Kapema  Kuke,  and  Tarai^ou,  oor  king,  were  walkiag  togetliar  towards  tkm  \ 
when  ear  people,  eooidoua  of  what  had  been  done,  throoged  roond  the  king,  and  ol^eatad  to  hie  f». 
ing  any  forther.    Hit  ^fe  alto  Joined  her  entreatiet  that  he  would  not  go  on  board  the  ahlpa.   While 
he  wat  httitating,  a  man  came  running  from  the  other  tide  of  the  bay,  entered  the  crowd 
breathless,  and  exclaimed^'  It  if  war  l^4h»  foreigners  hare  oonuneooed  hottUitle^  have  Und  on  a  < 
Boe  from  one  of  their  boatt,  and  hare  kUled  a  ehiet*    TUt  enraged  eoae  of  our  people,  mad 
the  ehiefii,  at  they  feared  Captain  Cook  woaid  kill  the  king.  The  people  armed  themselToe  with 
elabe,  and  spears— Kanona  entreated  her  hatband  not  to  go— All  the  chiefii  did  the  same    The  king  sal 
down<»The  eaptain  seemed  agitated,  and  was  walking  towards  his  boat,  when  one  of  car  aaea  attarfc. 
ed  him  wiUi  a  spear;  he  tamed,  and  with  hit  dooble-barreUed  gon,  shot  the  man  sHio  etrack  Usa. 
Some  of  oar  people  then  threw  ttonet  at  him,  which  being  teen  by  liit  men,  they  fired  on  at.    Cap- 
tain Cook  then  endeaToared  to  ttop  hit  men  from  firing,  bat  eoald  not  on  aceoant  of  the  noiea.    He 
wat  taming  again  to  tpeak  to  as,  when  he  wts  stabbed  ia  the  bade  with  a  jmbAoo  ;  a  tpear  was  1 1ke 
tame  time  driTon  throagh  hit  body :  he  fell  into  the  water,  and  tpolce  no  more^ 

**  *  After  he  was  deed  we  all  wailed.  Hit  bonet  were  teparated—the  fleth  was  acraped  9K,  and 
burnt,  as  was  the  practice  in  regard  to  our  own  chiefs  when  they  died.  We  thought  he  was  the  god 
Bono,  worshipped  him  as  such,  and  after  his  death  rererenoed  his  bones.* 

**  Not  only  were  hit  bonet  to  treated,  but  almoet  erery  relic  left  with  him.  Among  eihtr  Uiingi^ 
a  iUdf«f  which,  flrom  their  deeorlption  of  it,  mutt  haTe  come  from  the  north- weat  eoaat  ef  Amerifa, 
left  at  the  itiandt  by  Captain  Cook,  or  tome  of  hit  companions,  was  afterwards  worshipped  by  the 
people.  They  called  it,  probably  from  its  dngular  tliape,  Opaitauarii,  rrab,  or  thrifflp,  for  a  chief  to 
rest  on;  from  opai,  a  crab,  or  shrimp,  fa«,  to  rest  or  sit,  and  ort^  a  chief. 

••  **  Many  of  the  diieft  frequently  expreet  the  torrow  they  feel  whenever  they  ttfatk  of  the  captafas; 
and  oTen  the  common  people  utnally  tpeak  of  thete  faett  with  apparent  regret :  yet  they  exonerate 
the  king  Taraiopu  from  all  blame,  at  nothing  wat  done  by  his  ordera  I  was  onoe  in  a  hoote  in  Otku 
with  Karaimakoo,  and  teTeral  other  chiefii,  looking  over  the  platet  in  the  fblio  editfon  of  Coak^ 
Voyages.  They  were  greatly  aflbeted  with  the  print  which  repreteated  hit  death,  and  inqohrad  If  he 
knew  the  namet  of  thoee  who  were  tUia  on  that  oooation.  I  peroeired  Karaimakoo  more  than  once 
wipe  the  toart  from  hit  eyei  while  couTersing  about  this  melancholy  CTent  He  said  he  reoollefted 
Captain  Cook*»  visit.  If  not  also  his  person,  though  he  wat  at  Maui  at  the  time  of  hit  death.  Here 
than  once,  when  eonterttng  with  at  on  the  length  of  time  the  mlaiioBBriet  had  been  In  the  Sedety 
itlaods,  they  have  taid.  Why  did  you  not  come  here  tooner?  Wai  it  bcoante  we  killed  Captain  Cookf 

**  We  haTe  tometlmet  atked  them  what  inducement  they  had  to  iteal  the  boat,  when  they  poasetsfd 
so  many  canoes  of  their  own.  Tliey  hare  generally  answered,  that  they  did  not  take  it  to  trantpcrt 
themselres  from  one  island  to  another,  for  their  own  eanoet  were  more  eoBTenieat,  and  they 
better  how  to  manage  them,  but  beeante  they  taw  it  wat  not  tewed  toftthor,  bat  fatteoed  with 
Thtte  they  wanted,  therefore  ttole  the  boat,  and  broke  it  to  piecet  the  next  day,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  nails  to  make  fish-hooks  with.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  thit  wat  the  prindpal,  if  not 
the  only  motire,  by  which  they  were  actuated  in  committing  the  depredation  which  nltimatriy  led  te 
iuch  unhappy  eontequencet.  They  priie  nailt  vary  highly ;  and  tho«vh  we  do  not  know  that  they 
ever  went  to  far  In  their  endeavourt  to  obtain  a  more  i^undant  supply  as  the  Sodety  i»l«ndera  did 
who  actually  planted  them  in  the  ground,  hoping  that  they  would  grow  like  potatoes,  or  any  other 
vegetable,  yet  sndi  Is  the  value  they  still  set  on  them,  that  the  Sthermcn  wonld  rather  reeelve  a 
wrought  ruOl,  to  make  of  it  a  fiah-hook  aooording  to  their  own  titte,.thaa  the  bett.ttiglfsh  made  $A^ 
hook  we  could  give  them. 

.  ■*  It  hat  been  euppoted,  that  the  drcumstance  of  Captain  Cook%  bones  being  separated,  and  the  fleek 
taken  from  them,  wat  evidence  of  a  savage  and  nnrelentli^  barbarity ;  bat  to  far  from  this,  it  wat  tht 
retult  of  the  highest  respect  they  could  thow  Um. 

**  We  may  alto  mention  here  the  reaton  for  which  tlie  remaint  of  Captain  Cook  received,  at  wat 
the  case,  the  worthip  of  a  god.  Among  the  kings  who  governed  Hawaii  daring  what  may.  In  ite 
chronology,  be  called  the  fabulous  age,  wat  Rono,  or  Orono  ;  who,  on  tome  account,  became  olliBaded 
with  hit  wife, and  murdered  her ;  butaftorwardt  lamented  the  act  to  much  at  to  indaee  attata  of  aaen. 
tal  derangement    la  thit  eiato  he  travtUed  through  all  the  itiandt,  boxing  and  wrettUng  with  every 

one  he  met 

*•  He  tubtequently  tet  tall  in  a  dngularly  thaped  canoe  fbr  TshlH,  er  a  foreign  country.    After  hit 
departure  be  wat  deified  by  hitoountryroen,  and  annual  frames  of  boxing  and  wreetling  were  inatltttle< 
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?o  Ma  boaonr.  Ab  mon  bb  Captain  Cook  arrived,  it  was  inppoMd,  and  reported,  that  the  god  Rooo  waa 
returned  ;  hence  the  people  prostrated  themaelvea  before  him  aa  he  waUced  throngh  the  Tillagee.  Bat 
when,  in  the  attack  made  npon  him,  they  saw  hia  blood  mnnlngr,  and  heard  hla  groans,  they  said,  <  No, 
this  la  not  Rono.*  Some,  howerer,  after  hia  dealh,  still  sopposed  him  to  be  Rono,  aad  expected  he 
would  appear  again.  Some  of  hia  bones,  hia  ribe,  and  breast-bone,  were  considered  sacred,  as  part  of 
RonOy  and  deposited  it  in  a  heiau  (temple)  dedicated  to  Rono,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island.  There 
reli^oos  homage  waa  paid  to  them,  and  from  thenoe  they  were  annually  carried  in  procession  to  se. 
▼eral  other  helaoa,  or  borne  by  the  priests  round  the  island,  to  oollect  the  oaSerings  of  the  people,  for 
the  support  of  the  worship  of  the  god  Rono.  The  bonea  were  presenred  in  a  small  basket  of  wicker. 
work,  completely  covered  oyer  with  red  fSsathers ;  which  in  those  days  were  conaldered  to  be  the  most 
▼aloable  articles  the  natives  possessed,  as  being  sacred,  and  a  neeesaary  appendage  to  every  idol,  and 
almost  every  olgect  of  religions  homage  thronghout  the  islands  of  the  Fadfie.  They  were  snpposed.to 
add  much  to  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Idol,  or  relic,  to  which  they  were  attached.'* 

Maui.']  The  island  of  Maai,  or  Mowee,  is  separated  from  the  northern 
shore  of  Hawaii  by  a  strait  about  24  miles  across.  It  is,  by  a  low  isth- 
mus, divided  into  two  parts  each  of  a  circular  form  ;  but  that  on  the  east 
is  double  the  size  of  that  on  the  west.  The  whole  country  has  a  beau- 
tiful appearance :  the  plains  exhibiting  marks  of  the  most  luxuriant  fer- 
tility, while  the  mountains  rise  into  numerous  peaks  of  the  most  romantic 
forms,  and  so  high  as  to  be  seen  at  90  miles'  distance.  The  northern  side 
of  the  island  affords  no  soundings ;  but  on  the  western  part  of  the  lesser 
peninsula  b  found  a  spacious  bay  with  a  sandy  beach.  i 

Oahu.']   Oahu,  or  Wbakoo,  although  only  of  secondary  size,  has  become 
the  most  important  island  in  the  group,  both  on  account  of  its  superior 
fertility,  and  because  it  possesses  the  only  secure  harbour  to  be  met  with 
in  the  Sandwich  islands.     In  consequence  of  this,  and  of  the  facility  with 
which  fresh  provisions  can  be  procured  here,  almost  every  vessel  navigating 
the  Northern  Pacific  puts  in  here  to  refit.     Tamehameba,  the  king,  for- 
merly resided  at  Waititi,  and  great  part  of  his  navy  were  hauled  up  on  the 
shore  round  the  bay.     Three  miles  W.  of  Waititi^  is  the  town  of  Hono- 
rttrtty  now  the  capital  of  the  island,  and  residence  of  the  king,  containing 
a  population  of  between  6,000  and  7,000  souls.     The  harbour  is  formed 
by  the  reef,  which  shelters  it  from  the  sea,  and  the  ships  can  ride  within, 
in  any  weather,  upon  a  fine  sandy  bottom.     On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
basin  is  a  strong  fort  mounting  60  guns.     The  town  consists  of  several 
hundred  houses,  and  is  well- shaded  by  cocoa-nut  trees.     The  king's  resi- 
dence is  built  close  upon  the  shore,  and  surrounded  by  a  palisade  on  the 
land-side,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  British  colours.    The  palace  consists 
merely  of  a  range  of  huts :  yiz.  the  king's  eating-house,  his  sleeping-house, 
the  queen's  house,  a  store,  a  powder-magazine,  and  guard- house,  with  a 
few  huts  for  the  attendants,  all  constructed  after  the  fashion  of  the  coun- 
try.    There  are  12  or  14  merchants,  principally  Americans,  who  have 
established  warehouses  here  for  foreign  goods.     Owing  to  the  flatness  of 
the  country  the  water  is  brackish,  and  there  is  none  fresh  to  be  had  with- 
in several  miles  of  the  place.     Ships,  however,  are  supplied  at  a  moderate 
rate  by  the  natives,  who  bring  it  from  tlie  springs  in  calabashes.     Pearls 
and  mother-of-pearl  shells  are  found  on  some  parts  of  the  coast  in  consi- 
derable quantity ;  but  since  the  king  has  learned  their  value,  he  has  kept 
the  fishing  to  himself,  and  employs  divers  for  the  purpose.     The  flat  land 
along  shore  is  highly  cultivated.     Arrow-root  forms  the  chief  object  of 
hosbandry,  being  a  principal  article  of  food  among  all  classes.'*— About  6 

'  The  mode  of  culture  is  extremely  laborioiu,  as  it  ia  necessary  to  have  tlie  wiiole 
field  laid  under  water.  It  is  raised  in  small  patches,  which  are  seldom  above  100  feet 
^>qaare ;  these  are  surrounded  by  embankments,  generally  about  6  feet  high,  the  sides 
of  which  are  planted  with  sugar-canes,  with  a  wallc  at  top ;  the  fields  are  intersected 
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miles  to  the  W.  of  Ilonoruni  is  a  small  circular  lake,  which  is  so  impref- 
nated  with  salt,  that  twice  in  the  year  the  natives  take  out  of  it  between 
200  and  300  barrels  of  clear,  hard,  crystaUized  salt.  It  famishes  a  vila- 
able  article  of  commerce,  but  is  monopolized  by  the  king. 

by  drains  or  nqaeduets,  eonsCractcd  with  the  greatest  labour  and  in^enoity,  for  t&e 

Siirpoee  of  eupplyinr  the  water  neceiary  to  corer  them.  The  ground  u  first  carefollj 
us  and  levelled  with  a  wooden  epode,  wfakh  the  labourers  use  squatting  cm  their  hams 
and  heels.  After  this  it  is  firmly  beat  down,  by  treading  it  with  thur  feet  till  it  i^ 
dose  enough  to  oontain  water.  The  plants  are  propagated  by  planting  a  small  cutting 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  root  with  the  leaves  adhering.  The  water  is  then  let  In. 
and  QOTers  tne  surface  to  the  deptii  of  12  or  18  inches ;  in  about  9  months  they  sre 
nady  for  taking  up. 


THE 


HISTORY  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 


Geooraphi;,  like  every  other  science,  has  reached  its  present  state  of 
advancement  by  a  g^radual  development.  Rnde  and  limited  in  its  begin- 
nings, it  has  received  gradual  accessions  in  every  age  and  almost  every 
country ;  nor  is  it  by  any  means  to  be  yet  regarded  as  a  perfected  science. 
The  history  of  its  rise  and  progress,  and  of  its  actoal  state  at  the  present 
day,  will  form  the  subject  of  the  following  chapters,  and  naturally  arranges 
itself  under  three  heads  :  viz.  If/,  The  Geography  of  the  Ancients,  or  the 
history  of  the. science  from  the  earliest  records  we  possess  till  about  A.D. 
500 ;  2<f,  The  Geography  of  the  Middle  Ages,  that  is,  froni  the  latter 
epoch  till  the  discovery  of  America ;  and  3d,  Modem  Geography,  or  the 
history  of  the  science  from  that  event  to  the  present  time.  It  is  evident 
that  the  inquiry  into  the  rise  and  progress  of  Geographical  science,  upon 
which  we  are  now  entering,  is  not  one  of  mere  curiosity  alone,  but  will 
illustrate  the  history  of  the  human  race,  and  the  progress  of  civilization, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  enable  us  to  detect 
the  errors  of  the  earlier  writers  in  this  science,  and  generally  to  separate 
the  inaccurate  from  the  accurate,  the  conjectural  from  the  ascertained,  in 
our  Geographical  investigations. 


CHAP.  I.— GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  ANCIENTSL 

Geographic  of  the  Hebrews,']  The  earliest  Geographical  records  we 
possess  are  contained  in  the  Siscred  writings.  Moses  informs  us  that, 
after  the  deluge,  the  earth  was  peopled  by  the  descendants  of  Shem,  Ham^ 
and  Japhet,  the  three  sons  of  Noah ;  and,  in  the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis, 
he  supplies  a  great  number  of  interesting  geographical  and  ethnographical 
notices  of  tlie  various  countries  and  nations  of  the  world  as  then  known. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  his  knowledge  on  these  subjects  ex- 
tended as  far  eastwards  as  the  confines  of  India,  or  northwards  beyond 
the  Caucasus.  The  institutions  of  the  Hebrews  were,  indeed,  in  their 
general  spirit,  rather  calculated  to  discourage  intercourse  with  foreign  na- 
tions, and  consequently  to  check  the  progress  of  geographical  science ; 
but  from  the  book  of  Genesis  it  is  evident,  that  commerce  was  under- 
stood and  practised  in  the  days  of  Abraham ;  and  it  would  appear  from 
the  book  of  Job,  that  both  internal  and  maritime  commerce  were  known 
at  a  very  early  period  in  Arabia  and  the  neighbouring  countries — and  that 
the  former,  as  at  the  present  day,  was  conducted  by  caravans.  In  ch^. 
VI.  3  s 
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roanded  by  a  coral  reef  formed  into  ridgei  from  10  to  20  feel  high,  below 
wbich  are  lower  ones.  The  only  mode  of  aoceM  to  the  interior  of  tbe 
island  is  by  leaping  out  of  the  boat  upon  the  reef  where  there  is  least  maai^ 
and  where  the  sea  is  shallowest.  The  population  amounts  to  about  200, 
who  have  made  great  progress  in  civilization  under  the  teaching  of  our 
missionaries. — MUiaro  is  barren  and  unfruitful. — Aiui  is  considerably  di- 
versified in  snrftMse.     The  valleys  are  filled  with  cocoa^ut  trees. 


CHAP.  XVIL— THE  MARQUESAS. 

Such  of  the  groupe  of  islands  known  by  the  name  of  Marquesas,  and 
forming  the  S.£.  part  of  the  archipelago  of  Mendana,  as  have  been  suffi- 
ciently explored,  are  situated  between  8"  and  10°  S.  lat.,  and  between 
139*^  and  140**  W.  long.  The  five  of  greatest  importance  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  names  La  Magdalena  or  Fatouiva,  St  Pedro  or  Metane^ 
La  Dominica  or  OhivoOy  Santa  Christiana  or  Tahouatat  and  Hood  Island, 
These  islands  viewed  from  the  sea  have  a  bold,  and,  in  some  parts,  a  rugged 
aspect.  The  land  is  high ;  and  the  shores  present  hollow  rocks,  the  black, 
spongy,  and  bard  stones  of  which  indicate  a  volcanic  origin.  The  level 
districts  yield  in  abundance  the  bread-fruit,  bananas,  plantains,  cocoa-nuts, 
and  the  paper-mulberry  ;  with  many  other  trees  and  shrubs  common  with- 
in the  tropics.  The  hog  is  the  only  native  quadruped ;  but  the  forests 
abound  in  birds,  and  poultry  are  not  scarce.  The  sea  on  the  coasts  affords 
many  kinds  of  fish.  The  inhabitants  are  universally  described  as  exbibit- 
ing  great  elegance  and  symmetry  of  form.  Their  compleidon  is  a  bright 
brown,  more  or  less  deep ;  some  approach  to  that  of  the  Malabar  Indians ; 
but  many  differ  little  in  complexion  from  Europeans  of  the  labouring  class. 
Their  hair  presents  the  same  variety  as  that  of  our  climate ;  some  is  flaxen, 
some  auburn,  or  black,  but  none  either  red  or  woolly  is  to  be  met  with. 
They  have  regular  features,  fine  black  eyes,  and  handsome  teeth.  The 
greater  part  have  flat  noses ;  aquiline  noses,  however,  are  by  no  means 
uncommon  among  them.  Their  countenance  in  general  is  frank  and  open. 
In  their  manners,  religion,  and  language^  they  approximate  very  nearly  to 
those  islanders  already  described.  They  are  less  ingenious  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  canoes  than  some  of  their  neighbours  ;  but  in  filthiness 
and  profligacy  they  surpass  them.  Here  too,  through  the  liberality  of  the 
British  public,  has  Christianity  lifted  up  her  soul-cheering  voice>  tbough 
unhappily  hitherto  with  little  effect.— The  leading  islands  in  this  archipe- 
lago were  discovered  by  Mendana,  who  gave  them  the  name  of  Gardias  de 
Mendo9ay  marquis  of  Caneti,  and  viceroy  of  Peru. 


CHAP.  X Via.— THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

It  is  nearly  half  a  century  since  captain  Cook,  in  search  of  a  northern 
passage  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  discovered  a  group  of  blaads 
between  l^  dO'  and  22<>  20"  N.  la^  and  154^  53'  and  160"  Id'  W.  long., 
which,  in  honour  of  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  he  called  the  Sand- 
wich islands.  They  form  the  most  isolated  group  of  all  Polynesia,  and 
the  N.E.  extremity  of  that  extensive  geographical  region  ;  and  extend  in 
a  direction  W.N.W.  and  £.&£. 
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Nwmher  and  Sixe,']  Tbe  Sandwich  islands  are  ten  in  number,  and 
bear  the  following  names,  written  according  to  the  orthography  adopted  by 
the  missionaries,  who  have  given  to  the  people  of  those  islands  a  written 
language:  viz.  Hawaii^  Maui^  Tahaurawe^  Morokini^  Banai^  Morokaiy 
OahUf  Tauai^  Nikau^  and  Taura.  The  estimated  length,  breadth,  and 
superficial  contents,  of  each  island,  is  as  follows  : 

Length. 

Hawaii  -  97  miles 

Maul  •  48 

Tahaurawe  -  11 

Kanai  -  17 

Morokal  -  40 

Nifaau  .  20 

Oalitt  -  46 

Taual  -  SS 
Taura 


Breadth. 
78 
89 
8 

8q.  Miles. 
-      4,000 

6001      - 
80/     . 

Fopolation. 
86,000 

19,000 

9 
7 
6 

100 

170        - 
80 

2,000 
8,000 

23 

28 

620 
620 

20,000 
10,000 

Moroni  C  ^***^'  mwe  than  barren  rocks. 


Volcanic  Origin.']  Most  of  the  islands  are  mountainous, and  the  moun- 
tains rise  sometimes  to  a  great  height.  The  summits  of  Mouna  Ktui  and 
Mouna  Roa^  on  Hawaii,  are  not  less  than  15,000  feet  high,  thus  ascending 
into  the  region  of  perpetual  congelation.  That  these  lofty  piles  had  a  rol- 
canic  origin,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  marks  of  ancient  craters  are 
numerous  upon  them  ;  and  on  the  side  of  Mouna  Roa,  midway  between  the 
ocean  and  the  summit,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Tolcanoes  in  the 
world. 

General  Character,']  These  islands,  situated  under  the  same  parallels 
of  latitude  with  the  West  Indies,  enjoy  a  climate  in  many  respects  similar, 
but  more  temperate  and  healthy.  There  is  nothing  like  winter ;  hurricanes, 
so  much  dreaded  in  the  West  Indies,  are  unknown ;  and  the  only  rariation 
in  the  uniformity  of  the  seasons  is  occasioned  by  the  frequent  and  heavy 
rains  which  usually  fall  between  December  and  March,  and  the  prevalence 
of  southerly  and  variable  winds  during  the  same  season.  According  to  a 
meteorological  journal,  kept  by  the  American  missionaries,  from  August, 
1821,  to  July,  1822,  inclusive,  the  general  temperature  was  from  70*  to 
83%  and  rain  fell  on  40  days.  The  soil  is  rich  in  those  parts  which  have 
long  been  free  from  volcanic  eruptions  ;  the  lands  most  susceptible  of  cul- 
tivation lie  generally  within  2  to  7  miles  of  the  sea ;  the  interior  of  the 
islands  is  generally  broken  into  steep  ridges  and  deep  ravines.  Their 
natural  history,  as  it  regards  the  animal  kingdom,  is  exceedingly  circum- 
scribed. The  only  quadrupeds  originally  found  inhabiting  these  islands 
were  a  small  species  of  hogs,  a  few  dogs,  lizards,  and  an  animal  betwixt  a 
mouse  and  a  rat.  There  are  now  large  herds  of  cattle  in  Hawui ;  and' 
goats  and  horses  thrive  well.  Bhrds,  excepting  those  which  are  aquatic, 
are  seldom  seen  near  the  shores.  In  the  mountains  they  are  numerous, 
and  some  of  them  beautiful.  There  are  no  noxious  reptiles  except  centi- 
pedes. Fish  are  not  abundant.  Vegetable  productions  are  found  in  con- 
S  siderable  variety.  The  natives  subsist  principally  on  the  roots  of  the  arum 
\  esculentumy  the  sweet  potatoe,  and  the  yam.  The  prindpal  indigenous 
fruits  are  the  cocoa-nut,  plantain,  bread-fruit,  strawberry,  and  raspberry. 
Oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  grapes,  pine- apples,  papaw-apples,  cucumbers, 
and  water-melons,  have  been  introduced.  The  sugar-cane  is  indigenous, 
but  is  not  much  cultivated.  Large  tracts  of  fertile  land  lie  waste  in  most  of 
the  islands.  The  local  situation  of  the  Sandwich  islands  is  highly  advan- 
tt^feous  for  purposes  of  commerce.  On  the  N.  are  the  Russian  settle- 
inents  in  Kamstchatka  and  along  the  coast  of  Eastern  Siberia ;  to  the 
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rounded  by  a  coral  reef  formed  into  ridges  from  10  to  20  feel  high,  Mow 
which  are  lower  ones.  The  only  mode  of  access  to  the  interior  of  the 
island  is  by  leaping  oat  of  the  boat  upon  the  reef  where  there  is  least  snrf^ 
and  where  the  sea  is  shallowest.  The  popnlatioo  amonnts  to  aboat  200, 
who  have  made  great  progress  in  cirilization  under  the  teaching  of  our 
missionaries. — Miiiaro  is  barren  and  unfmitfal«-^i4<m  is  considerably  di- 
versified in  snrftMse.     The  valleys  are  filled  with  cocoa-nut  trees. 


CHAP.  XVII.— THE  MARQUESAS. 

Such  of  the  groups  of  islands  known  by  the  name  of  Marquesas^  and 
forming  the  S.£.  part  of  the  archipelago  of  Mendana,  as  have  been  suffi- 
dently  explored,  are  situated  between  8"  and  10**  S.  lat.,  and  between 
139^  and  140^  W.  long.  The  five  of  greatest  importance  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  names  La  Magdalena  or  Faiouiva^  St  Pedro  or  Meianc, 
La  Dominica  or  Ohivoa,  Santa  Christiana  or  Tahouata,  and  Hood  Island, 
These  islands  viewed  from  the  sea  have  a  bold,  and,  in  some  parts,  a  rugged 
aspect.  The  land  is  high  ;  and  the  shores  present  hollow  rocks,  the  black, 
spongy,  and  hard  stones  of  which  indicate  a  volcanic  origin.  The  level 
districts  yield  in  abundance  the  bread-fruit,  bananas,  plantains,  cocoa-nuts, 
and  the  paper-mulberry  ;  with  many  other  trees  and  shrubs  common  with- 
in the  tropics.  The  hog  is  the  only  native  quadruped ;  but  the  forests 
abound  in  birds,  and  poultry  are  not  scarce.  The  sea  on  the  coasts  affords 
many  kinds  of  fish.  The  inhabitants  are  universally  described  as  exhibit- 
ing great  elegance  and  symmetry  of  form.  Their  complexion  is  a  bright 
brown,  more  or  less  deep ;  some  approach  to  that  of  the  Malabar  Indians ; 
but  many  differ  little  in  complexion  from  Europeans  of  the  labouring  class. 
Their  hair  presents  the  same  variety  as  that  of  our  climate ;  some  is  flaxen, 
some  auburn,  or  black,  but  none  either  red  or  woolly  is  to  be  met  with. 
They  have  regular  features,  fine  black  eyes,  and  handsome  teeth.  The 
greater  part  have  flat  noses ;  aquiline  noses,  however,  are  by  no  means 
uncommon  among  them.  Their  countenance  in  general  is  frank  and  open. 
In  their  manners,  religion,  and  language,  they  approximate  very  nearly  to 
those  islanders  already  described.  They  are  less  ingenious  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  canoes  than  some  of  their  neighbours  ;  but  in  filthiness 
and  profligacy  they  surpass  them.  Here  too,  through  the  liberality  of  the 
British  public,  has  Christianity  lifted  up  her  soul-cheering  voice,  though 
unhappily  hitherto  with  little  effect.— The  leading  islands  in  this  archipe- 
lago were  discovered  by  Mendana,  who  gave  them  the  name  of  Gardias  de 
Mendo9a,  marquis  of  Caneti,  and  viceroy  of  Peru. 


CHAP.  X Via.— THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

It  ii  nearly  half  a  century  since  captain  Cook,  in  search  of  a  northern 
passage  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  discovered  a  group  of  islands 
between  18'  50"  and  22^  20"  N.  la^  and  154'  53^  and  160'  id'  W.  long., 
which,  in  honour  of  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  he  called  the  Sand- 
wich islands.  They  form  the  most  isolated  group  of  all  Polynesia,  and 
the  N.£.  extremity  of  that  extensive  geographical  region  ;  and  extend  in 
a  direction  W.N.W.  and  E.&E. 


SANDWICH  ISLANDS.  39] 


Numher  and  She,']  The  Sandwich  islands  are  ten  in  mtmber,  and 
bear  the  following  namesy  written  according  to  the  orthography  adopted  by 
the  missionaries,  who  have  given  to  the  people  of  those  islands  a  written 
language:  viz.  Hawaii,  Maui^  Tahaurawej  Morokini,  Ranai^  Morokaiy 
OahUf  Tauaif  Nikau,  and  Taura.  The  estimated  length,  breadth^  and 
superficial  contents,  of  each  island,  is  as  follows  : 


Length. 

Breadth. 

Hawaii 

97  miles 

78 

Maui 

48 

. 

29 

Tahaurawe 

11 

• 

8 

Hanai 

17 

. 

9 

Moroka! 

40 

. 

7 

Nihan 

20 

. 

6 

Oaha 

46 

• 

23 

Tauai 

SS 

• 

28 

Taura       | 
MorokiniJ 

Little  more  than  barren  rocks. 

8q.  Miles.  Population. 

4,000  .  85,000 

^}  :  19*000 

100  -  2,000 

170  -  8,000 
80 

520  -  20,000 

520  -  10,000 


Volcanic  Origin.']  Most  of  the  islands  are  mountainous, and  the  moun- 
tains rise  sometimes  to  a  great  height.  The  summits  of  Mouna  Kaa  and 
Mouna  Roa,  on  Hawaii,  are  not  less  than  15,000  feet  high,  thus  ascending 
into  the  region  of  perpetual  congelation.  That  these  lofty  piles  had  a  vol- 
canic origin,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  marks  of  ancient  craters  are 
numerous  upon  them  ;  and  on  the  side  of  Mouna  Roa,  midway  between  the 
ocean  and  the  summit,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  volcanoes  in  the 
world. 

General  Character.']  These  islands,  situated  under  the  same  parallels 
of  latitude  with  the  West  Indies,  enjoy  a  climate  in  many  respects  similar, 
but  more  temperate  and  healthy.  There  is  nothing  like  winter ;  hurricanes, 
so  much  dreaded  in  the  West  Indies,  are  unknown ;  and  the  only  variation 
in  the  uniformity  of  the  seasons  is  occasioned  by  the  frequent  and  heavy 
rains  which  usually  fall  between  December  and  March,  and  the  prevalence 
of  southerly  and  variable  winds  during  the  same  season.  According  to  a 
meteorological  journal,  kept  by  the  American  missionaries,  from  August, 
1821,  to  July,  1822,  inclusive,  the  general  temperature  was  from  70*  to 
83%  and  rain  fell  on  40  days.  The  soil  is  rich  in  those  parts  which  have 
long  been  free  from  volcanic  eruptions  ;  the  lands  most  susceptible  of  cul- 
tivation lie  generally  within  2  to  7  miles  of  the  sea ;  the  interior  of  the 
islands  is  generally  broken  into  steep  ridges  and  deep  rarines.  Their 
natural  history,  as  it  regards  the  animal  kingdom,  is  exceedingly  circum- 
scribed. The  only  quadrupeds  originally  found  inhabiting  these  islands 
were  a  small  species  of  hogs,  a  few  dogs,  lizards,  and  an  animal  betwixt  a 
mouse  and  a  rat.  There  are  now  large  herds  of  cattle  in  Hawaii ;  and 
^oats  and  horses  thrive  well.  Birds,  excepting  those  which  are  aquatic, 
are  seldom  seen  near  the  shores.  In  the  mountains  they  are  numerous, 
and  some  of  them  beautiful.  There  are  no  noxious  reptiles  except  centi- 
pedes. Fish  are  not  abundant.  Vegetable  productions  are  found  in  con- 
\  siderable  variety.  The  natives  subsist  principally  on  the  roots  of  the  arum 
\  esculentum,  the  sweet  potatoe,  and  the  yam.  The  principal  indigenous 
fruits  are  the  cocoa-nut,  plantain,  bread-fruit,  strawberry,  and  raspberry. 
Oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  grapes,  pine- apples,  papaw-apples,  cucumbers, 
and  water-melons,  have  been  introduced.  The  sugar-cane  is  indigenous, 
but  is  not  much  cultivated.  Large  tracts  of  fertile  land  lie  waste  in  most  ojf 
the  islands.  The  local  situation  of  the  Samlwich  islands  is  highly  advan- 
ti^ous  for  purposes  of  commerce.  On  the  N.  are  the  Russiau  settle- 
inents  in  Kamstchatka  and  along  the  coast  of  Eastern  Siberia ;  to  the 
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ronnded  by  a  coral  reef  formed  ioto  ridgei  from  10  to  20  feet  higb,  below 
which  are  lower  ones.  The  only  mode  of  acceea  to  the  interior  of  the 
island  ib  by  leaping  out  of  the  boat  npon  the  reef  where  there  is  least  siixf, 
and  where  the  sea  is  riiallowest.  The  population  amoants  to  about  200, 
who  hare  made  great  progress  in  cinlization  under  the  teaching  of  our 
missionaries. — MUiaro  is  barren  and  unfmitfnl.— i^/vt  is  eonsidmbly  di- 
versified in  snrfiRce.     The  Talleys  are  filled  with  cocoa-nut  trees. 


CHAP.  XVIL— THE  MARQUESA& 

Such  of  the  gronpe  of  islands  known  by  the  name  of  Marquesas^  and 
forming  the  S.£.  part  of  the  archipelago  of  Mendana,  as  have  been  suffi- 
ciently explored,  are  situated  between   8"  and  10"  S.  lat.,  and  between 
139**  and  140**  W.  long.     The  five  of  greatest  importance  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  names  La  Magdalena  or  FaiouivOy  St  Pedro  or  Metane, 
Lm  Dominica  or  Ohivoa,  Santa  Christiana  or  Tahouata,  and  Hood  Island, 
These  islands  viewed  from  the  sea  have  a  bold,  and,  in  some  parts,  a  ragged 
aspect.    The  land  is  high ;  and  the  shores  present  hollow  rocks,  the  black, 
spongy,  and  bard  stones  of  which  indicate  a  volcanic  origin.     The  level 
districts  yield  in  abundance  the  bread-fruit,  bananasj  plantains,  cocoa-nuts, 
and  the  paper-mulberry  ;  with  many  other  trees  and  shrubs  common  with- 
in the  tropics.     The  bog  is  the  only  native  quadruped ;  but  the  forests 
abound  in  birds,  and  poultry  are  not  scarce.    The  sea  on  the  coasts  affords 
many  kinds  of  fish.     The  inhabitants  are  universally  described  as  exhibit- 
ing great  elegance  and  symmetry  of  form.     Their  complexion  is  a  bright 
brown,  more  or  less  deep ;  some  approach  to  that  of  the  Malabar  Indians ; 
but  many  differ  little  in  complexion  from  Europeans  of  the  labouring  class. 
Their  hair  presents  the  same  variety  as  that  of  our  climate ;  some  is  fiaxen, 
some  auburn,  or  black,  but  none  either  red  or  woolly  is  to  be  met  with. 
They  have  regular  features,  fine  black  eyes,  and  handsome  teeth.     The 
greater  part  have  flat  noses ;  aquiline  noses,  however,  are  by  no  means 
uncommon  among  them.     Their  countenance  in  general  is  frank  and  open. 
In  their  manners,  religion,  and  language,  they  approximate  very  nearly  to 
those  islanders  already  described.     They  are  less  ingenious  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  canoes  than  some  of  their  neighbours  ;  but  in  filthiness 
and  profligacy  they  surpass  them.     Here  too,  through  the  liberality  of  the 
British  public,  has  Christianity  lifted  up  her  soul-cheering  voice,  though 
unhappily  hitherto  with  little  effect.— The  leading  islands  in  this  archipe- 
lago were  discovered  by  Mendana,  who  gave  them  the  name  of  Gardias  de 
Mendo9a,  marquis  of  Caneti,  and  viceroy  of  Peru. 


CHAP.  X Via.— THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

It  is  nearly  half  a  century  since  captain  Cook,  in  search  of  a  northern 
passage  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  discovered  a  group  of  islands 
between  18*  5(y  and  22o  20"  N.  la^  and  154"  53^  and  160*  Id"  W.  loog^ 
which,  in  honour  of  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  he  called  the  Sand- 
wich islands.  They  form  the  most  isolated  group  of  all  Polynesia,  and 
the  N.E.  extremity  of  that  extensive  geographical  region  ;  and  extend  in 
a  direction  W.N.W.  and  E.&E. 


Breadth. 
78 
29 
8 

8q.  Miles. 
-      4,000 

6001      - 
80/     - 

Population. 
86,000 

19,000 

9 
7 
6 

100 

170       - 
80 

8,000 
8,000 

23 

28 

620 
620 

20,000 
10,000 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS.  891 

NunAer  and  jSiaei]  The  Sandwich  islands  are  ten  in  number,  and 
bear  the  following  names,  written  according  to  the  orthography  adopted  by 
the  missionaries,  who  have  given  to  the  people  of  those  islands  a  written 
language :  viz.  Hamati,  Maui^  Tahaurawe,  Morokinij  Ranai^  Morokaiy 
Oahftf  Tauai^  Nihau,  and  Taura.  The  estimated  length,  breadth^  and 
superficial  contents,  of  each  island,  is  as  follows : 

Length. 

Hawaii  -  97  miles 

Maul  -  48 

Tahaurawe  -  U 

Kanai  -  17 

Moroka!  -  40 

Nihan  -  80 

Oahu  -  46 

Taual  -  3S 

Moroni  C  ^**^'  more  than  barren  rocks. 

Volcanic  Origin,']  Most  of  the  islands  are  mountainous, and  the  moun- 
tains rise  sometimes  to  a  great  height.  The  summits  of  Mouna  Kaa  and 
Mcuna  Roa,  on  Hawui,  are  not  less  than  15,000  feet  high,  thus  ascending 
into  the  region  of  perpetual  congelation.  That  these  lofty  piles  had  a  vol- 
canic origin,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  marks  of  ancient  craters  are 
numerous  upon  them  ;  and  on  the  side  of  Mouna  Roa,  midway  between  the 
ocean  and  the  summit,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  volcanoes  in  the 
world. 

General  Character."^  These  islands,  situated  under  the  same  parallels 
of  latitude  with  the  West  Indies,  enjoy  a  climate  in  many  respects  similar, 
but  more  temperate  and  healthy.  There  is  nothing  like  winter ;  hurricanes, 
so  much  dreaded  in  the  West  Indies,  are  unknown ;  and  the  only  variation 
in  the  uniformity  of  the  seasons  is  occasioned  by  the  frequent  and  heavy 
rains  which  usually  fall  between  December  and  March,  and  the  prevalence 
of  southerly  and  variable  winds  during  the  same  season.  According  to  a 
meteorological  journal,  kept  by  the  American  missionaries,  from  August, 
1821,  to  July,  1822,  inclusive,  the  general  temperature  was  from  70*  to 
83%  and  rain  fell  on  40  days.  The  soil  is  rich  in  those  parts  which  have 
long  been  free  from  volcanic  eruptions  ;  the  lands  most  susceptible  of  cul- 
tivation He  generally  within  2  to  7  miles  of  the  sea ;  the  interior  of  the 
islands  is  generally  broken  into  steep  ridges  and  deep  rarines.  Their 
natural  history,  as  it  regards  the  animal  kingdom,  is  exceedingly  circum- 
scribed. The  only  quadrupeds  originally  found  inhabiting  these  islands 
were  a  small  species  of  bogs,  a  few  dogs,  lizards,  and  an  animal  betwixt  a 
mouse  and  a  rat.  There  are  now  lai^e  herds  of  cattle  in  Hawaii ;  and' 
goats  and  horses  thrive  well.  Bhrds,  excepting  those  which  are  aquatic, 
are  seldom  seen  near  the  shores.  In  the  mountains  they  are  numerous, 
and  some  of  them  beautiful.  There  are  no  noxious  reptiles  except  centi- 
pedes. Fish  are  not  abundant.  Vegetable  productions  are  found  in  con- 
\  siderable  variety.  The  natives  subsist  principally  on  the  roots  of  the  arum 
I  esculentuniy  the  sweet  potatoe,  and  the  yam.  The  principal  indigenous 
fruits  are  the  cocoa-nut,  plantain,  bread-fruit,  strawberry,  and  raspberry. 
Oranges,  lemons,  citrous,  grapes,  pine- apples,  papaw-apples,  cucumbers, 
and  water-melons,  have  been  introduced.  The  sugar-cane  is  indigenous, 
but  is  not  much  cultivated.  Large  tracts  of  fertile  land  lie  waste  in  most  of 
the  islands.  The  local  situation  of  the  Samlwich  islands  is  highly  advan- 
ti|;eous  for  purposes  of  commerce.  On  the  N.  are  the  Russian  settle- 
inents  in  Kamstchatka  and  along  the  coast  of  Eastern  Siberia ;  to  the 
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rounded  by  a  conl  reef  formed  into  ridgea  from  10  to  20  feot  bigb»  below 
which  are  lower  ones.  The  only  mode  of  accest  to  the  interior  of  tke 
island  is  by  leaping  out  of  the  boat  upon  the  reef  where  there  is  least  maai^ 
and  where  the  sea  is  shallowest.  The  population  amounts  to  aboot  200, 
who  have  made  great  progress  in  civilisation  under  the  teaching  of  our 
missionaries. — Miliaro  is  barren  and  unfruitful* — Aiw  is  eonstdmbly  di- 
versified in  snrfiRce.     The  valleys  are  filled  with  ooooa-nut  trees. 


CHAP.  XVIL^THE  MARQUESAS. 

Such  of  the  groupe  of  islands  known  by  the  name  of  Marquesas^  and 
forming  the  S.E.  part  of  the  archipelago  of  Mendana,  as  have  been  suffi- 
ciently explored,  are  situated  between  8"  and  10**  S.  lat.,  and  between 
139*  and  140"  W.  long.  The  five  of  greatest  importance  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  names  La  Magdalena  or  Fatouiva,  St  Pedro  or  Metanc, 
La  Dominica  or  Ohivoa,  Santa  Christiana  or  Tahouata,  and  Hood  Island. 
These  islands  viewed  from  the  sea  have  a  bold,  and,  in  some  parts,  a  rugged 
aspect.  The  land  is  high ;  and  the  shores  present  hollow  rocks,  the  black, 
spongy,  and  hard  stones  of  which  indicate  a  volcanic  origin.  The  level 
districts  yield  in  abundance  the  bread-fruit,  bananas,  plantains,  cocoa-nuts, 
and  the  paper-mulberry ;  with  many  other  trees  and  shrubs  common  with- 
in the  tropics.  The  hog  is  the  only  native  quadruped ;  but  the  forests 
abound  in  birds,  and  poultry  are  not  scarce.  The  sea  on  the  coasts  affords 
many  kinds  of  fish.  The  inhabitants  are  universally  described  as  exhibit- 
ing great  elegance  and  symmetry  of  form.  Their  complexion  is  a  bright 
brown,  more  or  less  deep  ;  some  approach  to  that  of  the  Malabar  Indians ; 
but  many  differ  little  in  complexion  from  Europeans  of  the  labouring  class. 
Their  hair  presents  the  same  variety  as  that  of  our  climate ;  some  is  fiaxen, 
some  auburn,  or  black,  but  none  either  red  or  woolly  is  to  be  met  with. 
They  have  regular  features,  fine  black  eyes,  and  handsome  teeth.  The 
greater  part  have  flat  noses ;  aquiline  noses,  however,  are  by  no  means 
uncommon  among  them.  Their  countenance  in  general  is  frank  and  open. 
In  their  manners,  religion,  and  language,  they  approximate  very  nearly  to 
those  islanders  already  described.  They  are  less  ingenious  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  canoes  than  some  of  their  neighbours  ;  but  in  filthiness 
and  profligacy  they  surpass  them.  Here  too,  through  the  liberality  of  the 
British  public,  has  Christianity  lifted  up  her  soul-cheering  voice,  though 
unhappily  hitherto  with  little  effect.— The  leading  islands  in  this  archipe- 
lago were  discovered  by  Mendana^  who  gave  them  the  name  of  Gardias  de 
IVIendo9a,  marquis  of  Caneti,  and  viceroy  of  Peru. 


CHAP.  X VIII.— THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

It  is  nearly  half  a  century  since  captain  Cook,  in  searoh  of  a  northern 
passage  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  discovered  a  group  of  islands 
between  18"*  50^  and  22^  20"  N.  la^  and  154^  53^  and  160'  Id'  W.  long^ 
which,  in  honour  of  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  he  called  the  Sand- 
wich islands.  They  form  the  most  isolated  group  of  all  Polynesia,  and 
the  N.E.  extremity  of  that  extensive  geographical  region  ;  and  extend  in 
a  direction  W.N.W.  and  E.&  E. 


Breadth. 
78 
89 
8 

8q.  Miles. 
-      4,000 

600\     - 
80/     - 

Population. 
86,000 

19,000 

9 
7 
6 

100 

170 

80 

8,000 
8,000 

23 
88 

680 
620 

80,000 
10,000 
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Number  and  jSiaei]  The  Sandwich  islands  are  ten  in  mtmber,  and 
bear  the  following  names»  written  according  to  the  orthography  adopted  by 
the  missionaries,  who  haye  given  to  the  people  of  those  islands  a  written 
language:  riz.  Hawaii^  Maui^  Tahawawe^  Morokini,  Banah  Morokai^ 
Oahu,  Tauaif  Nihau,  and  Taura,  The  estimated  length,  breadth^  and 
superficial  contents,  of  each  island,  is  as  follows  : 

Length. 

Hawaii  -  97  miles 

Maui  .  48 

Tahaarawe  -  11 

Kanai  -  17 

Morokai  -  40 

Nihaa  -  80 

Oahu  -  46 

Taual  -  SS 

Moroni  C  ^***^*  vaore  than  barren  rocks. 

Volcanic  Origin,']  Most  of  the  islands  are  moontainous, and  the  moun- 
tains rise  sometimes  to  a  great  height.  The  summits  of  Mottna  Kaa  and 
Mouna  Roa,  on  Hawaii,  are  not  less  than  15,000  feet  high,  thus  ascending 
into  the  region  of  perpetual  congelation.  That  these  lofty  piles  had  a  rol- 
canic  origin,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  marks  of  ancient  craters  are 
numerous  upon  them  ;  and  on  the  side  of  Mouna  Roa,  midway  between  the 
ocean  and  the  summit,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  rolcanoes  in  the 
world. 

General  Character.']  These  islands,  situated  under  the  same  parallels 
of  latitude  with  the  West  Indies,  enjoy  a  climate  in  many  respects  similar, 
but  more  temperate  and  healthy.  There  is  nothing  like  winter ;  hurricanes, 
so  much  dreaded  in  the  West  Indies,  are  unknown ;  and  the  only  rariation 
in  the  uniformity  of  the  seasons  is  occasioned  by  the  frequent  and  heavy 
rains  which  usually  fall  between  December  and  March,  and  the  prevalence 
of  southerly  and  variable  winds  during  the  same  season.  According  to  a 
meteorological  journal,  kept  by  the  American  missionaries,  from  August, 
1821,  to  July,  1822,  inclusive,  the  general  temperature  was  from  70*  to 
83*,  and  rain  fell  on  40  days.  The  soil  is  rich  in  those  parts  which  have 
long  been  free  from  volcanic  eruptions  ;  the  lands  most  susceptible  of  cul- 
tivation lie  generally  within  2  to  7  miles  of  the  sea ;  the  interior  of  the 
islands  is  generally  broken  into  steep  ridges  and  deep  ravines.  Their 
natural  history,  as  it  regards  the  animal  kingdom,  is  exceedingly  circum- 
scribed. The  only  quadrupeds  originally  found  inhabiting  these  islands 
were  a  small  species  of  hogs,  a  few  dogs,  lizards,  and  an  animal  betwixt  a 
mouse  and  a  rat.  There  are  now  large  herds  of  cattle  in  Hawaii ;  and' 
goats  and  horses  thrive  well.  Bhrds,  excepting  those  which  are  aquatic, 
are  seldom  seen  near  the  shores.  In  the  mountains  they  are  numerous, 
and  some  of  them  beautiful.  There  are  no  noxious  reptiles  except  centi- 
pedes. Fish  are  not  abundant.  Vegetable  productions  are  found  in  con- 
\  siderable  variety.  The  natives  subsist  principally  on  ^e  roots  of  the  arum 
\  escuUntuniy  the  sweet  potatoe,  and  the  yam.  The  principal  indigenous 
fruits  are  the  cocoa-nut,  plantain,  bread-fruit,  strawberry,  and  raspberry. 
Oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  grapes,  pine- apples,  papaw-apples,  cucumbers, 
and  water-melons,  have  been  introduced.  Tlie  sugar-cane  is  indigenous, 
but  is  not  much  cultirated.  Large  tracts  of  fertile  Isnd  lie  waste  in  most  oi 
the  islands.  The  local  situation  of  the  San<lwich  islands  is  highly  advan- 
ti^eous  for  purposes  of  commerce.  On  the  N.  are  the  Russian  settle- 
inents  in  Kamstchatka  and  along  the  coast  of  Eastern  Siberia ;  to  the 
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Geography  of  Herodotus.']    We  have  no  farther  liglit  respectiB^  dK 
progress  of  geographical  knowledge  among  the  Greeks   till   the  dayi  tf 
Herodotus,  who  has  been  jvstly  denominated  the  &tber  of  hisUKy,  aid 
might  with  eqnal  justice  receive  the  appellation  of  the  &iher  of  geogiapbf. 
Herodotus  read  his  historical  books — which  were  named  from  the  mssa 
-—before  the  Athenian  senate,  in  the  year  445  B.C.     A  nktiTe  of  Halior- 
nassus,  a  small  commercial  town  of  Caria,  and  probably  himaelf  originPf 
a  merchant,  he  caught  the  adventurous  spirit  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  ami 
animated  by  the  love  of  learning,  imbibed  probably  from  his  ande  ftaj- 
asis,  an  epic  poet  whom  the  critics  of  antiquity  ranked  next  to  Homer,  ai 
well  as  disgusted  by  the  oppressive  tyranny  exercised  o^er  his   fiellow-dti- 
asens  by  Lygdamis,  he  resolved  to  gratify  his  thirst  for  information  by  tn> 
veiling.     He  set  out  in  his  25th  year,  and  extended  his  inquiries  into  every 
quarter  of  the  then  known  world.     He  visited  the  Greek  colonies  on  ths 
north  side  of  the  Euxine,  and  even  travelled  over  a  considerable  portios 
of  Southern  Russia,  having  explored  the  tract  between  the  Hypanis  <ir 
Bog,  and  Borysthenes  or  Dnieper,  as  also  the  shores  of  the  Palos  Mseotis, 
or  Sea  of  Azof.     In  the  East  his  journeys  reached  as  far  as  Babylon,  and 
Susa  the  capital  of  the  Persian  monarchy ;  Tyre  also  detained  him  for 
awhile ;  but  Egypt,  still  the  chief  seat  of  arts  and  learning  at  that  time, 
chiefly  arrested  his  attention,  as  appears  from  his  minute  and  accorate  ac- 
count of  its  religion,   government,  manners,  customs,  and   mcmnmentk 
Tyre  was  also  visited  by  him,  and  the  Grecian  colonies  planted  at  Cyrene 
in  Libya.     He  seems  to  have  travelled  over  Greece  into  Eastern  Europe ; 
but  there  is  no  proof  that  he  traced  the  course  of  the  Ister,  or  Lower  Da- 
nube, from  its  mouth  to  nearly  its  source,  as  Mr  Stevenson  asserts.     He 
describes  the  country  beyond  the  Ister  as  a  vast  and  boundless  space  in- 
habited, as  far  as  he  could  learn,  by  the  Sigynie,  who  reached  on  the  other 
side  to  the  Vevets  on  the  Adriatic.     The  Scythians,  too,  spread  over  the 
country  near  the  Tanais  or  Don,  were  attentively  surveyed  by  him ;  and 
he  affirms,  that ''  in  the  N.  of  Europe  there  are  many  wonderful  things, 
and  a  prodigious  quantity  of  gold«"     In  Italy  he  knew  Umbria  and  Liga- 
ria  from  report,  but  bad  heard  nothing  of  Rome.     Of  the  western  coasts 
of  Europe  and  the  situation  of  the  Cassiterides  he  frankly  avows  his  ig- 
norance respecting  their  detail.     He  had  heard  of  the  Celtas  who  lived 
beyond  the  columns  of  Hercules,  and  who  bordered  on  the  Cynesias,  bat 
nothing  more.     Of  the  amber  of  Prussia  he  had  also  heard,  which  he  says 
came  from  the  river  Eridanus,  which  runs  into  the  North  sea,  (the  Baltic.) 
Iberia  or  Spain,  and  Tartessus,  are  mentioned  by  him,  but  merely  la 
With  the  isles  in  the  Mediterranean  collectively  taken  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted.    South  of  the  Baltic,  he  supposed  the  ocean  to  run  eastward  in 
an  indefinite  line,  as  far  as  his  own  knowledge  extended.     This  formed 
the  boundary  of  his  Europe  north  of  the  Hyperboreans,  in  the  parallel  of 
60*^  N.  lat.     Europe  in  his  estimation  far  exceeded  in  length  the  other  di- 
visions of  Asia  and  Africa,  though  in  breadth,  it  was  inferior  to  either, 
and  on  the  whole,  he  affirms  that  Europe  was  larger  than  Asia.     In  his 
opinion,  Europe  extended  along  the  north  of  Asia,  the  Colchian  I%asis 
being  the  boundary.     From  this  point  the  boundary  was  carried  eastward 
as  far  as  his  own  knowledge  extended,  to  the  south  of  the  Issedones.   The 
Gryphins,  the  Arimaspi,  and  the  Issedones,  formed  the  north-eastern  limit 
of  Europe  and  of  his  knowledge.     Rennel,  identifying  the  Issedones  with 
the  Elutbs,  and  fixing  the  Arimaspi  at  the  source  of  the  Irtysh,  and  the 
Gryphins  in  Southern  Siberia,  carries  the  knowledge  of  Herodotus  to  the 
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heart  of  Central  Asia ;  bat  there  seems  good  reason  to  doubt  the  correct- 
neas  of  the  major's  theory  respecting  these  ancient  Scythian  tribes,  and  to 
qaestion  if  the  knowledge  of  Herodotus  extended  farther  than  the  foot  of 
the  Beloor  Tag»  or  the  western  decli?ity  of  Central  Asia,  and  northwards 
beyond  the  Riphsean  mountains.    We  may  conceive  a  line  drawn  from  the 
most  eastern  branch  of  the  Indus  to  the  Chaliscuteli  range — ^from  thence 
N.C  alongst  that  range,  to  the  29th  degree  of  north  lat. ; — thence  a  small 
distance  N.W.  to  the  confluence  of  the  Hyphasis  and  Acesines  at  Ooch — 
thence  to  Mooltaun,  on  the  Acesines — ^thence  to  the  Indus  W.,  up  the 
course    of  that  stream  as  far   N.  as  Attock — ^thence  across  the  Indus, 
and    inrestward  alongst  the  northern   bank  of  the  river  of  Canbul  to 
lis    junction    with    the  river  of    Khaushkur — up    that  stream,   to  its 
source     S.  of  the  Ozus — and  thence  alongst  the   western  foot  of  the 
Beloor   Tag,  to  the  fountains  of  the  Jazartes.     This  line  will  repre- 
sent the  eastern  limit  of  Persian  domination,  and  of  the  Asiatic  geography 
of  Herodotus.     Of  the  Punjaub  I  conceive  he  knew  almost  nothing.     He 
did  not  even  know  that  India  produced  elephants,  or  that  it  was  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  vast  Imaus.     The  Issedones  are  placed  by  Herodotus  to 
the  N.  of  the  Massagetes,  and  occupied  northern  Turkestan,  or  the  tract 
now  occQpied  by  the  Great  Kirghisian  Horde,  N.  of  the  Jazartes,  and  W. 
of  the  Beloor.     From  this  point  the  Beloor  passes  N.  and  joins  the  Alak 
Taog,  or  Speckled  Mountain.     Thence  the  chain  is  prolonged  northward 
to  the  western  extremity  of  the  Great  Altaian  range.     Here  three  ranges 
meet — the  northern  termination  of  the  Beloor — the  western  extremity  of 
the  Altaian  range— and  the  S.E.  termination  of  the  Ulugh  Taugh,  ^hich 
runs  N.W.  from  this  central  point  to  the  Ural-Tau,  dividing  the  steppe  of 
Ischim  from  that  of  the  Middle  Kirghisian  Horde.     I  conceive  this  line, 
from  the  sonrce  of  the  Jazartes,  to  Uie  Riphaean  range  or  Ural  Taugh,  to 
be  the  £•  and  N.E.  limit  of  the  geographical  knowledge  of  Herodotus* 
.In  assigning  the  limits  of  Herodotus'  geographical  knowledge  in  Asia,  we 
must  leave  out  all  India  £.  of  the  Regbtan,  or  country  of  Sand,  and  the 
whole  of  central  Asia  and  China,  together  with  the  whole  of  Siberia.     In 
Europe,  all  beyond  60*  N.  lat.  must  be  deducted,  as  also  all  that  part  of 
Europe  which  lay  W.  of  the  Lower  Danube,  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Baltic     In  Africa,  all  to  the  S.  of  the  equator,  and  to  the  W.  of  the  pa* 
rallel  of  Carthage.     He  was  also  ignorant  of  the  ezistence  of  the  Persian 
gulf,  as  he  describes  the  Euphrates  as  falling  into  the  Erythman  sea,  or 
Indian  ocean.     He  is  singularly  correct  in  bis  classification  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Africa,  diriding  them  into  two  great  bodies,  Africans  and  Etbi« 
opiaas— the  latter  being  placed  south  of  the  former,  or  the  Moors  and 
Negroes,  which  is  exactly  the  case  at  this  very  day. 

^  The  work  of  Herodotus,"  sa3rs  a  recent  writer  in  Lardner*s  Cabinet 
Cyclopedia,  ''  forms  the  most  precious  gift  which  has  ever  been  conferred 
on  the  literature  and  philosophy  of  any  country  in  their  age  of  adolescence* 
It  embodies  a  great  deal  of  historical  information,  with  a  multitude  of  re« 
marks  on  manners  and  natural  objects,  written  with  singular  liveliness  and 
c»ndoar,  and  collected  from  all  the  nations  with  which  the  Greeks  at  that 
time  had  any  acquaintance.  The  communicative  ardour  of  the  father  ot 
history  was  not  damped  by  any  sceptical  misgivings ;  what  he  had  gather- 
ed laboriously  he  poured  abroad  freely  for  the  consideration  of  riper  ages ; 
ftnd  if  he  sometimes  relates  with  too  much  gravity  what  common  sense 
cannot  credit,  it  most  be  remembered  that  the  hardihood  of  credulity  is 
Itett  fitted  to  pioneer  the  road  of  knowledge,  and  that  the  cautious  tread 
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and  Caille  use  French  and  Eng1ii>h  miles,  while  Batata  ases  Arabic 
miles,  wliich  are  longer.  The  Kawkaw  of  Batuta,  the  Kuka  of  the  Ara- 
bian geographers,  is  now  recognised  in  the  modem  Kouka^  ne&r  the  west- 
em  extremity  of  the  Tchad  Lake  in  Boraon.  He  came  then  to  Bar- 
dama,  and  afterwards  to  Nakda,  a  handsome  town  bnilt  with  atone  of 
a  red  colour.  J^j:ji,  rffipp'r-"*'^*^^  j^ta^  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  From 
this  place  he  returned  to  Fez,  where  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the  year 
754  (a.  d.  135S),  28  years  after  he  had  first  set  oat  upon  his  travels. 

Uiugh  Beg.'\     The  last  who  closes  the  succession  of  oriental  geogra- 
phers, is  the  famous  Ulugh  Beg,  grandson  of  Timur  Beg,  and  who  reigned 
at  Samarcand  from  1447  to  1450.     This  prince  was  passionately  fond  of 
the  mathematical  sciences  ;  and  daring  the  life  of  his  father  Shah-Rokh, 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  astronomy.     For  the  purpose  of  assisting 
his  studies  he  founded  an  academy,  built  an  observatory,  and  constmcted 
astronomical  instruments  of  extraordinary  magnitude,  particularly  a  quad- 
rant and  gnomon.     He  sent  for  the  most  celebrated  astronomen  from  the 
neighbouring  countries  to  aid  him  in  his  observations  on  the  longitudes  and 
latitudes  of  the  planets,  and  it  was  under  his  name  and  anspices  that  the 
famous  tables  called  Zij  Ulugh  Begy  or  ^  the  Astronomical  Journal  of  Ulngh 
Beg,'  were  published  in  1 487,  by  Al  Kuahji^*  who  had  in  reality  the  great- 
est slmie  of  the 'work.     In  these  tables,  the  longitudes  and  lalitades  of 
several  places  were  corrected,  and  the  arrangement  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Nasroddin-il-Toosi.     The  whole  work  entitled  Marifta^U  Tawarldk  coo* 
sists  of  four  parts  :  chronology,  geography,  longitudes  and  latitudes,  and 
the  celestial  motions.     The  longitudes  are- calculated  from  the  meridian  of 
the  Fortunate  islands ;  but  not  a  few  of  them  neither  correspond  in  his 
tables,  nor  in  those  of  Nasroddin,  with  this  meridian,  nor  with  that  <ff 
Ceuta  in  Abulfeda. 

It  was  the  great  misfortune  of  the  Arabs,  that  during  the  most  enlight- 
ened  period  of  their  domination — which  lasted  upwards  of  500  years — 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  remote  parts  of  the  earth,— of  the  form,  mag- 
nitude, and  contents  of  eveiy  kingdom  in  Europe  and  Africa,  their  own 
dominions  excepted.  Ulugh  Beg,  who  comcted  the  observations  of  others 
places  Rome  4"*  23'  west  of  Constantinople,  whereas  the  latter  is  16""  29 
east  of  the  former.     He  also  places  Rome  55*  27'  east  of  the  Canaries, 
whereas  it  is  only  30*  7'  east  of  that  meridian.     Athens  is  placed  by  him 
50"  east  of  Constantinople,  though  it  be  really  5^  2^  west  of  that  dty;  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus  102**  east  of  the  Canaries,  or  15*  too  much.  Cash- 
mere is  placed  in  nearly  the  same  longitude  as  the  above,  though  it  be 
about  9°  east  of  that  position.     Excepting  the  countries  immediately  aa- 
der  Mohammedan  sway,  the  oriental  geographers  knew  little,  and  they  were 
too  proud  and  bigoted  to  learn  more ;  in  mathematical  geogr^hy,  they 
made  no  improvements  beyond  those  to  be  found  in  Ptolemy ;  and  their 
geographical  tables,  constructed  at  successive  periods,  from   Al  Fargani 
down  to  Ulugh  Beg,  by  no  means  deserve  that  confidence  which  baa  beaa 
placed  in  them  by  modern  geographers,  being  almost  wholly  founded  aa 
the  basis  of  itineraries,  and  only  of  use  in  some  cases  where  better  mate- 
rials cannot  be  had.     Still,  however,  the  Arabians,  during  the  middle  ages, 
were  vastly  superior  to  the  Christians  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  of  Eoro^ey 
in  the  sciences  of  medicine,  chemistry,  botany,  mathematics,  algebra,  aatro- 
nomy,  and  geography.     For  ages  subsequent  to  the  destructioQ  of  the 
Roman  empire,  Europe  was  involved  in  worse  Uian  Cimmerian  **ylm^>T ; 
and  it  is  a  humiliating  circumstance,  that  to  the  Saracens  or  Maori  of 
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ftccamalation  of  facts  which  the  world  had  to  that  age  t'eoeiFed,  but  he 
M^Bo  taaighi  them  the  uBeful  lesson  how  to  doubt  and  discuss.**  * 

Oari/iagiHtan  Voyages^     The   voyages  of  the  Carthaginian  admirals 
Hanno  and  Himilco»  along  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  of  Europe,  though 
performed  apparently  long  before  his  own  time,  were  unknown  to  Hero** 
dotus.      Hanno  was  despatched  by  the  senate  of  Carthage  for  the  double 
purpose  of  exploring  and  colonizing  the  coast  of  Africa  beyond  the  straits. 
The  fleet  which  he  commanded,  on  this  expedition,  was  composed  of  60 
large  Teasels,  having  on  board  30,000  persons  of  both  sexes.     The  Car* 
tbaginians  or  Lybi-Phcenician  cities  founded  by  Hanno  on  this  occasion 
were  all  situated  between  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  and  the  Senegal  river, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Ceme,  (the  Modem  Arguin)  lay  to  the  N.  of 
cape  Bojadore,  the  Atlas  Major  of  the  ancients.     Some  assert  that  Hanno 
doubled  the  cape  of  Good  Hope ;  while  others  limit  the  whole  extent  of 
hi8  voyage  to  Cape  Nun,  near  10  degrees  N.  of  Ceme ;  but  D*Anvi!le 
and  Rennel  nearly  agree  in  fixing  the  limit  of  Hanno's  voyage  at  the  point 
of  Sherbro'  Sound,  near  Sierra  Leone.     Hanno  wrote  a  relation  of  this 
voyage,  a  fragment  of  a  Greek  version  of  which  is  all  that  now  remains. 
Its  authenticity  has  been  called  in  question  on  account  of  its  stories  of 
torrents  of  fire  running  into  the  sea,  and  females  covered  with  hair,  called 
Gorillse.     But  the  former  were  nothing  more  than  the  flame  caused  by 
the  burning  of  the  dry  herbage — a  practice  common  to  every  country  be- 
longing to  warm  and  moist  climates,  where  the  vegetation  is  rank.     The 
appearance  of  a  river  of  fire  running  into  the  sea,  would  be  occasioned  by 
the  more  abundant  vegetation  of  the  valleys  or  ravines,  which  are  shaded 
by  their  depth,  and  remain  longest  green.     A  similar  phenomenon  was 
observed  by  the  much-lamented  traveller  Mr  Park,  in  the  high  country  of 
Manding,  and  a  similar  practice  of  burning  the  dry  herbage  is  observed  in 
Ludamar,  and  other  Moorish  countries  on  the  southern  border  of  the  great 
desert  of  Sahara.     It  may  also  be  observed,  that  a  similar  practice  has, 
from  time  immemorial,  been  adopted  by  the  Indians  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  E.  and  W.  of  the  Mississippi.  Respecting  the  hairy  women— called 
Gorillse,  Hanno*s  interpreters,  Gorgons^  by  Diodoms  Siculns,  and  Gw' 
gades  by  Pliny — ^it  is  plain  that  they  were  apes,  of  the  species  called  Pongo 
by  Buffon.     The  male  Pong^s  could  not  be  caught  by  Hanno,  as  they 
fied  to  inaccessible  precipices,  and  defended  themselves  by  throwing  stones. 
These  are  never  taken  alive.     Three  females  were  taken  by  Hanno,  but 
they  so  annoyed  their  conductors  with  their  teeth,  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  kill  them,  and  bring  their  skins  only  to  Carthage.     Long  before 
this  voyage  of  commerce  and  discovery,  the  Carthaginians  had  dbcovered 
the  Fortunate  islands,  or  the  modem  Canary  islands. 

The  voyage  of  Himilco  took  place  in  the  same  century  ^rith  that  of 
Hanno ;  unhappily  but  a  few  scattered  details  of  it  have  reached  as.     He 

*  There  Is  a  very  remarkable  fact  mentioned  by  Herodotus  respecting  the  state  of 
geogrhphicftl  science,  about  half  a  century  before  he  published  his  historv,  and  very 
shortly  preceding  the  Persian  invasion.     It  occurs  in  Book  ▼.  c  40»  where  he  says  that 
ArisUgoras,  prince  of  Miletus,  appeared  before  Cleomenes,  the  Spartan  king,  with  a 
tablet  of  brass  in  his  hand^  upon  which  was  inscribed,  every  known  part  €f  the  habitabU 
woW<f,  the  teas  and  the  rubers,  and  to  this  tablet  he  pointed,  as  he  spoke  of  the  several 
coontries  between  the  Ionian  sea  and  Susa.    This  is  the  first  thing  of  the  kind  men- 
tioned in  history,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  verv  vague,  rude,  and  imperfect  perfor- 
BttDce;  but  it  is  probable  that  ceographical  tablets  of  this  aind,  however  rude  and 
imperfect,  were  in  use  amonast  the  statesmen  and  men  of  science  in  those  days^  What 
a  feast  for  an  antiquary  would  not  this  tablet  have  been,  hi|il  it  been  preserved !    The 
corions  reader  may  see  the  geography  of  this  tablet  discoasdl  by  llenna,  in  hiaiUustra- 
t\ons  of  Herodotus. 
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held  hU  conrae  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  TisxtedT  the  coasfai  of  Spa 
and  the  British  islandB. 

Scjflax — Pyikeas — Aristotle.']     In  the  time  of  the  PelopamieaisB  w, 
or  a  ifew  years  later  than  Herodotus,  Scylaz  of  Caryanda,  oolkded  tie 
itineraries  and  joamals  of  the  trayellers  and  navigators  of  faia  time,  aad 
reduced  the  information  afforded  by  them  into  systematic  form.   His  w«k 
describes  the  coasts  of  the  Euzine  and  Mediterranean^  and  those  of  Wes- 
tern Africa,  as  far  as  Ceme.     He  mentions  Maseilia,  the  modern  Mv- 
seilles,  and  is  also  the  earliest  Grreek  writer  who  mentions  the  nuse  of 
Rome. — ^Pytheas  of  Marseilles  made  a  voyage  along  the  coasts  of  Span 
and  Gaul,  and  reached  Great  Britain,  then  called  Albion^  or  ALfiomt^  C^ 
is,  the  White  Land,  by  the  inhabitants.     He  appeara  to  have  coasted  the 
southern  and  eastern  shores ;  he  makes  no  mention  of  Ireland,  but  afs, 
that  steering  northwards  he  arrived  in  six  days  at  Thule,  which  some  sup- 
pose to  have  been  Jutland,  and  others  Norway.     In  the  same  age  with 
Pytheas,  or  a  little  later  (400  B.C.)  flourished  Xenophon,  whose  aana- 
tive  of  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  threw  much  light  upon  the  coun- 
tries of  Upper  Asia.     The  Mnitings  of  his  celebrated  contemporary,  Mip- 
pocrates,  who  travelled  through  Scythia,  Colchis,  Asia  Minor,  and  perhaps 
Egypt,  with  the  view  of  studying  the  different  effects  of  different  climates 
upon  the  human  body,-  added  considerably  to  the  geographical  knowledge 
of  the  age,  although  he  committed  the  great  error  of  supposing  Egypt  and 
Libya  to  belong  to  Asia. — Ephorns  of  Cums,  who  flourished  about  350 
B.C.  supposed  the  Greeks  to  occupy  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  and  that 
round  them  were  disposed  the  Indians,  Ethiopians,  Celts,  and  Scythians^ — 
Aristotle,  the  scholar  of  Plato,  and  founder  of  the  Peripatetic  school,  ooo- 
tributed  much  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  geographical  science,  by 
inferring  from  the  observations  of  travellers  the  sphericity  of  the  globe. 
He  maintained  that  the  earth  is  a  sphere,  having  a  drcamferenoe  of 
400,000  stadia ; — a  calculation  which  may  be  correct ;  but  the  oncertaintj 
as  to  the  stadium  employed,  renden  it  impossible  to  appreciate  its  merit. 
Reasoning  firmly  on  the  hjrpothesis  that  the  earth  is  a  globe,  Aristotle  ap- 
pears to  have  suggested  the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  eighteen  centuries 
before  Columbus ;  for  be  observes,  that  the  coasts  of  Spain  cannot  be  very 
far  distant  from  those  of  India.     The  happy  boldness  of  this  thought  wa& 
all  his  own,  the  errors  of  calculation  belonged  to  his  age.     In  his  nomen- 
clature, too,  we  see  evidence  of  a  juster  geographical  conception  than  was 
possessed  by  many  writen  of  a  much  later  age.     His  knowledge  of  the 
earth  was  bounded  by  the  Gallic  and  Indian  gulfs  on  the  W.  and  £.  bj 
the  Riphsean  mountains  on  the  N.,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  great  river  Cre- 
mates, **  which,  having  its  source  in  the  same  mountain  as  the  Nile,  flows 
westward  into  the  ocean."     This  great  river  must  be  the  Senegal.     Aris- 
totle knew  but  little  of  the  north  of  Europe,  yet  he  is  the  first  who  men- 
tions the  Hercynian  mountains ;  a  designation  which,  probably,  extended 
over  the  lofty  ranges  on  the  west  and  north  of  Bohemia,  but  which  Is  at 
present  retained  only  by  the  insulated  mountains  of  the  Hartz.     He  aliio 
makes  express  mention  of  two  large  islands,  Albion  and  leme,  situated  to 
the  north  of  Celtics  (and  he  is  the  first  writer  who  mentions  them  t<^ther, 
and  with  the  common  name  Brittanicce) ;  but  he  adds,  that  they  are  not 
by  any  means  so  large  as  Taprobane  beyond  India,  or  Phebol  in  the  Ara- 
bian sea.     Here  we  have  a  proof  of  his  extensive  information  in  this  eariy 
mention  of  Taprobane  or  Ceylon,  and  Phebol,  which  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  Madagascar ;  but  which,  as  Saibala  is  an  Indian  name,  ought,  pi»r- 
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haps,  to  be  looked  for  more  towards  the  east.  Aristotle  had  many  scho- 
lars who  devoted  themselves  to  geographical  studies,  and  some  of  whom, 
as  DicaBarcbos  and  Theophrastus,  obtained  distinction  by  their  writings ; 
bat  he  had  the  singular  honour  of  infusing  the  love  of  knowledge  into  the 
fature  conqueror  of  Asia.  The  spirit  of  the  rojral  pupil  corresponded  with 
the  intellectual  eminence  of  the  great  teacher;  and  the  expedition  of 
Alexander  produced  a  greater  revolution  in  the  knowledge  of  the  globe, 
than  almost  any  other  event  recorded  in  ancient  history ;  and  more  de- 
sigpnedly,  perhaps,  than  is  generally  imagined.*' 

Alexander's  Expedition.^     The  conquests  of  Alexander  formed  a  new 
era  in  the  science  of  geography.     Of  no  one  might  it  more  truly  be  said 
that  **  geography  is  the  science  of  conquerors."     By  means  of  his  expedi- 
tions the  Greeks  acqm'red  a  detailed  knowledge  of  Asia,  from  the  Helles- 
pont to  the  Hyphasis,  and  from  the  Persian  gulf  to  the  Jaxartes,  and  ob- 
tained a  knowledge  of  the  Ganges,  and  of  India  beyond  the  Registan,  9r 
Sandy  Desert,  both  of  which  were  unknown  to  Herodotus.     In  his  march 
westward  from  the  Indus  to  Susa,  he  employed  Diognetus  and  Bdston,— 
two  distinguished  geometricians,  as  we  are  informed  by  Strabo  and  Pliny, 
— ^to  draw  up  surveys  of  the  intermediate  provinces,  and  reduce  them,  as 
well  as  the  marches  of  hb  army,  to  regular  measurement,  and  thus  the 
distances  being  accurately  set  down,  and  journals  faithfully  kept,  the  prin- 
ciples of  geographical  science  next  in  importance  and  utility  to  astronomi- 
cid  observations,  were  established.     In  addition  to  the  journals  of  Diogne- 
tus and  BfiBton, — ^both  of  whom  may  be  styled  the  quarter-masters  general 
of  the  Macedonian  army,^were  those  of  Nearchus  (happily  preserved  by 
the  judicious  Arrian,)  and  of  Aristobulus,  and  Ptolemy,  afterwards  king 
of  Egypt.     Of  all  these,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Nearchus,  we  have  ' 
only  extracts,  furnished  us  by  Diodorus,  Strabo,  and  Arrian.     Had  the 
journals  of  Diognetus  and  Baeton  been  preserved  entire,  and  had  they 
reached  oar  times,  they  would  have  thrown  much  light  on  the  interior 
geography  of  the  Persian  empire,  with  which  the  moderns  are  still  very 
imperfectly  acquainted.     A  glance  over  the  map  of  Asia  will  show  that 
his  marches  northward  and  eastward,  and  the  double  route  of  his  army 
westward, — ^the  one  under  Cratorus,  through  the  centre  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, and  the  other  headed  by  Alexander  himself  through  the  maritime 
provinces,^ — ^intersect  the  whole  space  by  three  lines,  from  the  Indus  almost 
to  the  Tigris. 

Alexander  is  supposed  to  have  contemplated  the  establishment  of  a 
commercial  intercourse  between  Egypt  and  India,  from  the  care  he  took 
to  examine  the  navigation  of  the  Persian  gulf  and  of  the  river  Indus.    For 
the  latter  purpose  a  fleet  of  800  vessels  was  intrusted  to  the  command  of 
Nearchus.     By  the  voyage  of  Nearchus  from  the  Hydaspes  to  the  Indus, 
and  from  the  Indus  to  the  mouths  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  hydrography  of  the  Punjaub,  the  Erythrsean  sea,  and  the  Per- 
sian gulf,  was  acquired,  and  the  latter  was  no  longer  confounded  with  the 
former,  as  was  done  by  Herodotus.     A  survey  was  also  made  of  the  Ara- 
bian or  western  side  of  the  Persian  gulf,  by  Archias,  Androsthenes,  and 
Hiero,  but  the  details  have  not  reached  us.     Hiero  proceeded  down  the 
gulf,  doubled  Cape  Mussendom,  sailed  down  the  coast  below  Muscat,  and 
came  in  sight  of  Cape  Ras-hal-had,  which  he  durst  not  double,  and  then 
returned  up  the  gulf.     A  survey  was  also  taken  of  the  delta  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris,  and  the  Eulseus  or  Karoos ;  the  channel  of  the  Tigris 
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WM  also  examined  up  as  for  as  Opis,  its  faigfaost  navigable  pomt,  and  tl« 
of  the  Enphratet,  down  to  the  mmh  of  FaUaoopaa. 

<<  Notwithstanding,**  remarks  the  anthor  of  the  elegaot  Tolmne  on  *  Ms- 
ritime  and  Inland  Discovery/  in  Lardner's  Cydopsedia,^^**  NotwithaCaa^ 
ing  that  the  writings  of  all  the  Greeks  (Naearchns  exoepled}  wlio  acesa- 
panied  Alexander  in  India  have  perished,  the  fragments  whidi  femoiB  sv 
sufficient  to  convince  ns  that  the  Macedonians  were  attentive  and  sagiciiw 
observers.     Their  remarks  derive  a  peculiar  interast  firom  the  way  in  whA 
they  illustrate  how  little  change  the  lapse  of  twenty  centufiea  Inn  wiouttbi 
on  the  manners,  or  even  on  the  languages,  of  Indian  natioDs.     It  also  dp> 
serves  to  be  noticed,  that  the  Greeks  soon  became  acquainted  wish  ihsse 
articles  of  produce  or  manufoctnre  which  have  ever  since  ooatinued  to  bs 
the  staple  articles  of  the  Indian  trade.     Nasarchus  observed  the  sugar,  or     | 
honey,  as  he  termed  it,  made  from  canes,  without  the  aosistanoe  of  besL 
He  also  mentioned  the  fine-flowered  cottons,  rice,  and  perhs^  silk.     The 
Greeks  became  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  planting  rice  in  water,  and  sf 
distilling  from  it  the  strong  spirit  called  by  the  natives  anack.     They 
knew  that  gold  was  collected  in  the  rivers,  and  they  learned  the  manner 
of  hunting  and  taming  the  elephant.     The  chief  peculiarities  of  Indiss 
government  and  society  appear  to  have  been  all  revealed  to  their  ohseivs- 
tion.     They  were  aware  of  the  division  of  the  people  into  castes,  tfail 
there  were  no  intermarriages  between  the  castes,  and  that  trades  desoeodnl 
from  father  to  son.     The  names  of  the  castes  are  net  mentioned  expressly 
by  any  Greek  writer,  but  it  b  likely  that  the  Chatari  of  Arrian,  who  oc* 
copied  the  country  possessed  by  the  Rajpoots  at  the  present  day,  were  the 
military  caste  of  K'hatrees.     The  fnliaus  made  of  rice,  on  which  fhb  peo* 
pie  chiefly  subsisted,  the  custom  of  shampooing,  that  of  dying*  the  bwd, 
the  perforation  of  the  nose,  lips,  and  ears,  the  cotton  turbans,  the  use  of 
umbrellas,  the  great  banyan  or  Indian  fig-tree,  under  the  brandies  of  wladi 
a  thousand  persons  may  assemble,  the  devotion  of  widows  to  the  flaaiei^ 
the  delicate  form  and  constitution  of  the  natives,  these*  with  a  mnltitmh 
of  other  particularities,  amused  the  curious  spirit  of  the  Greeks.    The  phi- 
losophy of  the  Brahmins,  and  the  eccentric   iety  of  the  Faqueers  or  Jogsss, 
appear  to  have  been  the  same  then  as  they  «re  now.     The  latter  were  pn- 
vileged  to  enter  every  house,  and  even  the  women's  apartments ;  they  were 
attended  by  females,  without  the  suspidon  of  impropriety ;  lived  on  vege- 
table food  under  banyan  trees  ;  subjected  themselves  to  fanatical  penances 
and  disgusting  tortures ;  and  when  they  had  at  lengUi  palled  the  insane 
appetite  for  pain,  heroically  abandoned  on  the  funeral  pile  the  life  in  wliidi 
they  could  no  longer  suffidently  afflict  themselves.     These  and  a  thousand 
other  extravagances,  successfully  employed  then  as  well  as  now  to  win  the 
admiration  of  the  multitude,  were  viewed  with  mingled  astonishment  and 
contempt  by  the  companions  of  Alexander.     Megasthenes  behdd  all  the 
riches  and  magnificence  of  India  at  the  court  of  Sondracotta,  or,  as  it  ii 
written  by  others,  Sandracoptus,  a  corruption  of  Ckandra^GujAa^  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  names  in  Indian  history.     That  prince  had  awaken- 
ed a  spirit  of  resistance  to  foreign  sway,  and  had  completely  overturned 
the  enfeebled  dynasty  of  the  BaUs  or  the  PaUs^  in  South  Bahar,  who  lefi» 
however,  their  name  to  the  great  capital  of  their  dominions.   Pliny  infonns 
us  that  the  city  PctUboihra^  as  he  calls  it,  far  exceeded  in  wealth  and  mag- 
nitude the  other  great  capitals  of  India,  zdA  he  adds,  that  the  same  name 
was  not  only  common  to  the  ciiy  and  the  people,  but  was  also  given  to 
the  prince.     This  important  observation  has  not  met  with  the  attention  it 
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deservMs.      ThoM  wb0  are  aeqnainied  wilh  the  East  will  perceive  at  onee 
that  a  name  borne  alike  by  the  city,  tbe  na;tion,  and  the  ruler,  nnst  bave 
beea  the  name^  the  leigaing  £iinily.    Tbe  PaliboUira  then  of  the  Greeks 
waa  aiM|aeationably  so  odled  from  tbe  dynasty  of  the  PaU^pulra^  that  is, 
the  sons  or  tribe  of  Bali^  whose  qilendoiir  belongs  to  the  hercuc  age  of 
India.      The  city  PatiboUura  waa  sitaated,  according  to  some,  at  the  jane- 
tioD  of  the  Soane  and  the  Ganges,  while  others  remove  it  to  the  point 
where  the  Cuaa  joins  tbe  latter  river  a  little  to  tbe  east  of  Boglipnr.     ft 
was  two  miles  broadi  and  extended  no  less  than  ten  miles  along  the  nver, 
according^  to  Megastbenes.     Here  the  Macedonian  eigoyed  the  best  op* 
portemtiea  lor  studying  the  country  and  the  people ;  but,  unfortunately, 
aothiog  of  his  has  been  preserved  except  his  fiBd)les»  and  these  are  obviously 
taken  from  tbe  natives.     He  repeats  the  stories  of  the  Cynocephali  and  of 
Pygtnies^  by  which,  no  doubt,  we  are  to  understand  &e  monkeys ;  for 
these  aniuMla,  in  some  parts  of  Indi%  frequent  the  pagodas  in  great  num- 
bers ;  and  being  protected  from  molestation  by  the  superstitious  opinions 
of  the  natives,  they  familiarly  exhibit  all  the  liveliness  and  ingenuity  of 
their  nature.     It  is  not  surprising'  that  Greeks,  conversing  with  Hindoos, 
ahoiild  he  led  into  the  belief  that  apes  are  but  an  inferior  variety  of  man. 
The  monkey  tribe  has  good  reason  to  complain  of  being  calumniated  as 
well  aa  harshly  treated  by  mankind.     Kept  in  solitary  confinement,  to 
which  their  passionate  and  social  temper  is  peculiarly  ill  adapted ;  pining 
away  with  grief  and  malady,  they  are  accused  of  being  peevicui  and  male- 
volent, aa  if  the  natural  disposition  of  tbe  animal  could  be  developed  in  so 
unnatural  a  situation.    In  the  pagodas  of  Upper  India,  however,  the  mon* 
keys  are  regarded  not  merely  with  indulgence  but  with  respect.     Nor  is 
it  wonderful  that  they  should  be  confounded  with  the  human  species  in  a 
country,  the  gravest  histories  of  which  inform  us,  that  the  first  great  saint 
convwtad  to  Bndhism  was  the  king  of  the  monkeys,  and  that  a  mimic 
army,  composed  of  a  hundred  millions  of  the  same  nimble  animals,  gam- 
bolled after  tbe  great  Ram  to  the  conquest  of  Ceylon.     One  fertile  source 
of  fable  among  the  Greeks  was  the  liberty  they  took  with  foreign  words, 
which  they  always  altered,  as  the  Turks  do  at  present,  so  as  to  make 
them  sigaificant  in  their  own  language.     The  significations  thus  arbitrarilv 
attached  to  names  naturally  gave  birth  to  many  errors.   Thus  the  Aiihami^ 
a  powerful  tribe  on  the  hills  near  the  Ganges,  are  called  by  Megasthenes 
the  AMtami^  or  MouihletM,  tmd  then  to  explain  the  subsistence  of  these 
monsters  he  is  compelled  to  add  that  they  are  nourished  by  the  smell  of 
fragrant  flowers.     In  like  manner  tbe  Greeks  converted  the  name  of  Cuta 
Durracm^  a  high  peak  in  the  Indian  Caucasus  into  KoUe  BoreaUy  i.  e.  the 
bed  qf  Boreas;  and  the  mountain  of  Devanif/it  they  supposed  to  be  the 
birth-place  of  Dionusos  the  Grecian  Bacchus.*' 

Scholars  of  Akxandrim — Eratostheties^  The  foundation  of  the  city 
of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  waa  a  great  means  of  enlarging  the  geographical 
and  hydrographical  science  of  the  ancients,  both  in  the  direction  of  the 
Red  sea  and  India.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  books  which  had  been 
shut  up  in  die  archives  of  Babylon  and  Tyre,  previous  to  Alexander's  con- 
queitSi  were  by  his  orders  transferred  to  Alexandria,  and  that  in  this  way 
the  discoveries  of  the  Fhcenieian  navigators  and  Chaldean  astronomers 
became  known  to  the  Greeks.  But  we  cannot  receive  this  statement  with 
unplicit  Csith,  for  i|o  hint  of  the  transaction  occurs  in  any  accounts  we  pos- 
Mss  of  the  liife  and  actions  of  Alexander,  and  we  know  that  the  library  of 
Alexander  was  founded  by  Ptolemy  Soter  many  years  after  Alexanders 
VI.  3  o 
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deatk     Alexander  wonld,  in  fiurt,  if  diera  bad  been  any  sack  bookiii 
existence,  have  rather  g^t  tfaem  all  transported  to  Babylon,  whidh  he  ia- 
tended  to  have  made  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  and  -vi^iere  nlene  saf 
works  composed  in  the  Phoenician  and  Chaldean  langnagea  coold  be  onie 
nse  of  and  appreciated.     Besides,  there  is  no  proof  that  aacfa  wotId  em 
existed.     Patrocles,  an  officer  of  Selencns  Nicator,  yisited  and  deaoiM 
aereral  parts  of  India  and  Scythia ;  and  Dicnarchns  of  Messeoe,  his  ce»- 
temporary,  published  sereral  treatises  on  geography,  of  which  ihree  fn^ 
ments  are  extant.     The  first  is  inscribed  a  Tonr  throogfa  Greece,  being  a 
description  of  the  relatire  distances  and  situation  of  sereral  cities, — ss 
account  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  intermediate  parts  of  the  ceaitry; 
The  second  contains  the  same  subject  in  Terse,  which  was  designed  to  im- 
press on  the  minds  of  youth,  the  names  of  places,  being  inserted  in  a  gM- 
graphical  map  of  his  own  construction.     This  work  waa  dedicated  ts 
Theophrastns,  the  successor  of  Aristotle,  who  corrected  and  improved  the 
map,  and,  in  his  last  will,  ordered  it  to  be  replaced  in  a  portico  bnilt  for 
that  purpose.     The  third,  a  treatise  on  nionntains,  was,  if  we  may  judge 
from  what  of  it  remains,  composed  with  great  judgment,   and  has  bees 
quoted  with  approbation  both  by  Pliny  and  Geminnsw — The  embaasy  of 
Megasthenes,  already  adverted  to,  and  that  of  Daimachns  to  the  saaif 
quarter,  at  a  subsequent  period,  furnished  many  valuable  accesnona  to  ths 
knowledge  of  the  Greeks  respecting  the  Eastern  world ;  Dalion,  Baselis, 
and  Aristocreon,  visited  Ethiopia,  and  Simonides  resided  several  years  at 
Merawe,  while  Aristillus  and  Timochares  introduced  the  method  of  de- 
termining the  places  of  the  stars  by  their  own  latitudes  and  lan^tndei 
with  respect  to  the  equator.     It  was  at  Alexandria  that  all  these  materials 
were  arranged  and  systematized.     In  this  labour  Eratosthenes,  who  flon- 
rished  under  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  and  was  keeper  of  the  Alexandrian  lili* 
rary,  bore  a  distinguished  part.     Hb  knowledge  of  the  Nile  waa  as  ex- 
tensive as  that  of  Herodotus,  and  more  accurate ;  he  also  collected  soae 
information  respecting  the  E.  coast  of  Africa,  and  mentions  India  sad 
Thinm.     But  his  great  merit  was,  that  he  introduced  into  geography  s 
uniform  system  and  the  art  of  fixing  positions.     **  He  was  the  first  who 
introduced  into  a  map  a  regular  parallel  of  latitude.     Tins  waa  a  iioe 
traced  over  certain  places,  whose  longest  day  was  observed  to  be  exactly 
of  the  same  length,  and  extended  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  through 
the  Sicilian  sea,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Peloponnesus,  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  the  bay  of  Issus,  Cilicia,  &c.  to  the  monntuns  of  India.     By 
means  of  this  line  he  endeavoured  to  rectify  the  errors  in  the  ancient  geo* 
graphical  map  ascribed  to  Anaximander ;  and  on  it  the  longitude  of  ths 
known  world  was  often  attempted  to  be  measured  by  succeeding  geogrs- 
phers.     At  certain  intervals  from  the  first,  he  traced  other  parallels  upon 
his  map,  such  as  one  through  Alexandria,  another  through  Syene,  and  s ' 
third  through  Meroe,  and  introduced,  at  right  angles  to  these,  a  roeridisa 
Une  passing  through  Rhodes  and  Alexandria,  up  to  Syene  and  Mero& 
The  oriental  part  of  this  map  was  delineated  from  the  surveys  of  Di<^ne- 
tus  and  Baston,  and  from  the  materials  and  authorities  fumiriied  by  the 
work  of  Patrocles ;  but  the  whole  of  it  comprehended  little  more  Uuud  ths 
states  of  Greece  and  the  dominions  of  Alexander's  successora ;  and  as 
Eratosthenes  was  not  acquainted  with  the  western  parts  of  the  world,  or 
with  the  countries  bounded  by  the  Northern  ocean,  he  conunitted  several 
gross  errors  which  have  been  pointed  out  by  Strabo.     But  the  great  work 
*^'>on  which  the  fame  of  this  geographer  chiefly  rests,  is  lus  attempt  lo  de- 
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tenaiae  the  dreamference  of  the  elnrlh  by  the  aetaal  measurement  of  a 
aegment  of  one  of  its  great  circles*   Assuming  Syene  to  be  directly  under 
the  tropic  of  Cancer,  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  at  the  summer  solstice 
iroold  be  there  equal  to  the  height  of  the  pole  ;  but  as  he  found,  by  means 
of  a  gnomon,  that  AJezandria,  which  he  supposed  to  be  situate  under  the 
meridian  of  Syene,  had  rather  more  than  31^  of  northern  latitude,  the 
difference  of  latitude  between  those  places  would  therefore  be  7^  12',  or 
l-50th  part  of  the  circumference  of  a  great  circle.     The  arc  of  the  ter- 
reetrial  meiidian  intercepted  between  Syene  and  Alexandria  he  found  by 
actual  measurement  to  be  5,000  stadia,  which  multiplied  by  50,  gare,  as 
the  measure  of  the  earth's  circumference,  250,000  stadia,  or  694  4-9  sta- 
dia to  a  degree/'     Pliny  has  passed  a  high  eulogium  upon  Eratosthenes ; 
and  if  we  consider  the  rude  and  imperfect  state  of  science  at  that  time, 
and  the  paucity  and  inadequacy  of  the  instruments  then  employed  to  im- 
prov-e  it,  we  shall  not  be  disposed  to  question  the  justice  of  the  panegyric 
In  his  map  of  the  world,  as  we  are  told  by  Strabo,  the  oriental  part  of  it 
was  delineated  from  the  surveys  of  Diognetus  and  B»ton.   But  the  whole 
of  it  contained  little  more  than  the  states  of  Greece  and  the  dominions  of 
Alexander's  successors ;  for,  as  Strabo  observes,  he  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  western  parts  of  the  world,  nor  with  the  regions  boonded  by  the 
Northern  ocean.     Thiaa  was  the  eastern  extremity  of  his  map,  and  the 
Sacrum  Pronumtorium  the  western.    His  meridian4ine  extended  from  the 
latter  line  to  the  former.     Thina  consequently  was  placed  in  the  parallel 
of  Rhodes,— a  parallel  which  passes  through  the  empire  of  China  within 
the  Great  Wall.   Strabo  informs  us,  that  Eratosthenes  asserted  that  Thiaa 
had  been,  preyiously  to  the  construction  of  his  map,  incorrectly  placed  in 
the  more  ancient  maps.     Now  Thina  is  abo  the  most  eastern  position  in 
Ptolemy's  geography.   But  for  Strabo,  we  should  not  have  known  that  the 
ancients  were  acquainted  with  Tbinss  or  Thina,  and  that  it  had  a  place  in 
their  maps  before  the  time  of  Eratosthenes,  and  that  from  their  time  to 
that  of  Ptolemy,  even  down  to  the  time  of  the  Arabians,  Thina  was  the 
most  eastern  point  of  the  world  known  to  the  ancients.     His  position  of 
Meroe,  in  respect  of  latitude,  is  not  far  from  the  truth,  and  was  probably 
derived  from  Simonides,  who  lived  five  years  there.     From  the  Promonto- 
rinm  Sacrum,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  Eratosthenes  reckoned  70,000 
stadia,  which  at  700  to  a  degree,  amount  to  6,000  geographical  miles. 
Now  the  direct  distance  between  these  points  is  4,970  geographical  miles, 
or  1,030  less  than  the  calculation  of  Eratosthenes.     But  the  lines  of  dis- 
tance across  the  continent  of  Asia  were  given  by  the  ancients  in  road  mea- 
sure, and  not  in  direct  distance,  as  Rennel  has  proved  by  an  induction  of 
examples.     If  l-7th,  therefore,  be  added  for  inflections,  or  710  geographi* 
cal  miles,  then  5,680  will  be  assumed  ^or  the  road  distance,  so  that  the 
difference  between  the  calculations  of  Eratosthenes  will  be  only  320  geO'^ 
graphical  miles,  which  is  not  great  on  so  long  a  line.     His  estimate  of 
3,000  stadia  for  the  isthmus  of  Asia  Minor  between  Issns  and  Amisus,  if 
meant  for  direct  distance  across,  is  the  justest  that  the  ancients  have  left 
us. .  Taking  these  at  700  to  the  degree,  the  intermediate  space  is  257  geo- 
graphical miles,  or  300  English  miles,  being  only  20  English  miles  within 
the  truth.     By  another  statement,  3,700  stadia  are  given  by  Eratosthenes, 
between  Issus  and  Amisus,  which  b  possibly  intended  for  road  distance, 
end  if  so,  very  little  exceeds  the  truth,  if  l-7th  be  allowed  for  inflexion, 
the  intervening  space  being  very  mountainous.    It  is  nearer  the  truth  than 
the  map  of  D'Anville.     Between  Gades  and  Issus,  be  made  the  distance 
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^  of  tbo  MediterrwiesB  w«  aot  iak«n  from  «  .r.  ■:- 
«  oade  at  ^  {rillan  of  HercniM  and  Inns,  bwC  fiia  I 
iliaMics  (Aiefly  along  tin  eoBBto,  fiom  the  ooa  poM  * 
er  irords,  the  ratatire  loogiladeB  of  the  twti  |jdmb 
)  computed  distaiice,  wad  not  the  raal  dirt  ■oca   bmm   j 
•■--^0Uimi  iiH)i;itndM ;  tlie  eoMpnted  diitanoe  in*  a—wwad  ■■  lb   | 
^^^  ^  thn  die  loBgitmln  w«r«  fixed.     The  nine  renwric  ■    i 
f^vj^^^lbe  oompBled  diaUnca  betweM  the  Savnm  PrwooiMwi^ 
'^Q^m  M  tbe  month  of  tbe  Nile,  eetunated  bjr  ErMMtheoM  at     I 
SjoO  «t*<li*>  "^  2,100  geograpfaical  milw,  which  u  100  g'^.i^iaybital    j 
*^|jr  only  I'SOth  port   mare  than  Ae  N*l  diatonca.     Envneova  «     | 
j(^  Mtimatea  of  Eratostheties  were,  they  w«r«  nothiiig  eoaapared  to  tboae 
^  ptoleny  at  a  much  later  period.     HoweTer,  aeveral  graaa  «nora  wen     ' 
00iamitted  by  EmtoatlieneB  in  other  Imgitades,  aloi^  ihe  cuauf  of  thr 
jjfediiatranean,  aa  ia  dwM  of  Carthage  and  Djnmchiinn,  making  tbe  tv 
«er  to  be  15,01)0  atadm  wwl  of  Alexandria,  inatead  of  9,000   tbe  n*i 
distance,  and  the  latter  900  stadia  from  Thermn,  (Salonica)  on  the  EgMB 
m*,  in«i«ad  of  S,000  the  tme  diataaee.     Hie   latitndea  in  aome  poiaK 
were,  notwitfaetaadti^,  tolerably  accnrate,  aa  tlioM  of  the  pillan  of  Hm- 
eviea,  Rhodes,  luui,  tbe  Caspian  Gates,  ii^ich  are  really  neu  tbe  trv^ 
and  even  the  northern  mnet  point  of  Scotland  ia  fixed  by  him  at  61*  K.  lat, 
•r  S*  23'  more  than  ita  ascertained   latitnde,  which,  considering  tbe  veiy 
•lender  knowledge  which  at  that  early  period  must  hare  heea  ponaencd  «F 
Britain  by  the  Greeks,  is  nearer  the  trnth  than  mtg^t  hare  be«i  expected 
We  we  infonned  by  Marcian  of  Heraclea,  that  the  whole  of  tlw  geogia- 
I^ical  knowledge  of  Eratoathanea  was  derired  from  iba  work  of  'HmM- 
thenea,  which,  prefMO  and  all,  ww  nsed  by  him  in  the  conatmctioB  of  Mt 
Bap.     But  this  haa  nodiii^  to  do  with  bis  Mtronoroical  Uboara  ui  deter- 
mimng  the  figara  and  circamfemice  of  tbe  earth,     Entoathenea   died  ia 
the  year  191  B.C. — Agatharchides,  who  was  aboot  80  yean  yonn^er  ihH 
Etatoethenea,  csttinted  dw  descriptive  deparuaent  of  geographical  acioica. 
It  ia  from  him  we  hare  tbe  first  antbmiie  account  of  the  countriea  to  the 
S.  of  Egypt.     He  also  was  a  president  of  the  AJexaadriaa  library,  asd 
wrote  a  work  on  the  navigation  wtd  commerce  of  the  Red  Sea.     He  m». 
tions  the  gold  mines  wrought  by  the  PtoUmies  oa  the  ooMta  of  tiwt  aaa, 
and  depicts  the  snfferiDgs  of  the  miners  in  atrong  lai^nage.     He  gives  aa 
eUborue  aceonnt  of  tbe  wcalUi  and  oommarce  of  the  Sabnans  and  Gor- 
ibffiuiH  ;  and  describes  the  Abyinnian  custom  of  ham-itringing  wild  ele- 
^uuts,  and  eating  tbe  raw  flesh  cnt  from  them  while  alive. 

Hipparcktit — Artemidarut.2  Hipparchos— whoae  epoch  is  not  exactly 
aaontaioed,  bat  must  be  fixed  aoraewbere  betwixt  159  and  129  B.C — 
made  connder»blB  improvements,  paiticnlariy  in  the  aitfronomicsl  part  of 
the  science.  He  applied  die  method  of  Aristillui  (or  datermiiung  the 
places  of  the  atara,  to  aaceTtain  tbe  relative  position  of  the  different  parts 
of  tbe  eartii'a  sorbce,  and  fixed  on  tbe  Fortnoate  islands  aa  his  first  atni- 
dian.  His  catokigne  at  the  fixed  stars  is  preHrred  in  the  Almageat  of 
Ptolemy,  and  his  commentary  on  the  phenoaiBDa  ef  ArUns  and  tbe  astro- 
aony  of  Endoxns  is  still  extant,  and  was  pablishsd  with  a  Latia  vwsion 
by  Petavina  in  16S0.     Ha  composed  «  work  in  several  books  to  correct 
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the  errors  of  Emoslkeiiesy  charged  him  with  many  bhuders,  and  alwurdljr 
prefeired  the  map  of  Anaximander  to  that  which  he  had  constructed ; 
reckoning  hk  com|mtatkm  of  the  earth's  drcumferenoe  to  be  deficient,  he 
added  ^5^0CM)  stadia,  making  1  degree  nearly  764  stadia,  or  more  than  75 
gpaographtcal  miles,  which,  Instead  of  correcting,  increased  the  error  of 
£ratoathenes. — He  was  followed  by  Artenddoms,  who  lived  about  a  cen- 
tury beicMe  the  Christian  entf  and  who  composed  a  copious  periplns  of  the 
Mediterranean.     He  calculated  the  distance  from  Cadiz,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Ganges,  at  68,624  etades,  or  8,578  Roman  miles,  on  the  parallel  de* 
scribed  by  Eratosthenes,  or  5,882  geographical  miles.     Now,  the  direct 
distance  is  4,845  geographical  miles,  or  1,037  such  miles  less  than  his 
esitimate.     But  as  road  distance  between  these  supposed  parallels  is  evi- 
dently intended,  if  l-7th  be  allowed  for  inflexion  on  this  long  line  of  dis- 
tance, the  error  will  be  reduced  to  844  gec^raphicai  miles.     On  a  second 
line  given  by  Artemidoms,  through  Cappadoda,  Ephesus,  Rome,  and 
Spain,  the  distance  between  these  two  points  is  made  8,686  Roman  miles, 
or  107  Roman  miles  more.     This  clearly  shows  that  the  dietanees  across 
Asia  were  g^veu  by  the  ancients  in  road*measure,  and  not  in  direct  mea- 
sure ;  and  hence  the  source  of  these  enormous  longitudes  given  by  the 
ancient  geographers. 

Eudojcus.^  Eudoxus  of  Cyiicus,  a  man  enthusiastically  devoted  to 
geographical  researches,  visited  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Energetes  II.  (146- 
i  17  B.C.)  and  was  sent  by  that  monarch  on  an  exploratory  expedition  to 
India,  under  the  pilotage  of  an  Indian  who  had  been  found  expiring  with 
hunger  in  a  boat  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  sea.  Afiter  having  made  two 
expeditions  to  India,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  arriving  at  the  East  by  the 
circnmnavigation  of  Africa,  but  appears  to  have  perished  in  the  attempt. 

Survey  of  the  Roman  Empire/]     The  rising  greatness  of  the  Roman 
power  contributed  much  to  the  extension  of  geographical  knowledge*  The 
Greeks  bad  little  or  rather  no  knowledge  of  those  regions  of  Europe  which 
lay  at  a  distance  froiQ  the  Mediterranean  or  Euxine  seas.     They  had  nei- 
ther traversed  Spain,  nor  visited  Gaul,  nor  poietrated  into  Great  Britain. 
Germany  was  nearly  inaccessible,  and  thinly  inhabited  by  fierce  and  war- 
like tribes.     But  the  snecessive  conquests  of  these  countries  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  especially  by  Julius  Casar,  developed  their  boundaries,  extent^ 
and  interior  geography.     Among  the  Grreeks,  Eratosthenes  was  the  first  ' 
who  gave  a  rude  sketch  of  Britain,  but  he  was  ignorant  of  the  existence  of 
Ireland ;  and  no  notice  of  Ireland  appears  in  Poly  bins,  a  later  writer  than 
Eratssthenes.     But  the  greatest  part  of  the  civilised  world  being  reduced 
to  the  Roman  yoke,  a  survey  of  the  whole  Roman  empire  was  decreed  by 
the  senate  under  the  consulate  of  Julius  Csesar  and  Mark  Antony,  44  B.C. 
The  care  of  this  survey  was  entrusted  to  three  Greeks,  Zenodoxus,  Theo- 
doras, and  Polycletns.     To  each  of  these  a  dififerent  division  of  the  em- 
pire was  assigned.     Zenodoxus  finished  his  survey  of  the  eastern  part  in 
14  years,  5  months,  and  9  days.     The  northern  part  was  completely  sur- 
veyed by  Theodoras  in  20  years,  8  months,  and  10  days.     Folycletus  re- 
turned from  the  south  in  25  years,  1  month,  and  10  days.     This  survey  is 
ascribed  by  Pliny  to  Agrippa,  son-in-law  and  prime  minister  to  Augustus 
Cssar,  because  it  was  completed  when  that  minister  was  in  the  plenitude 
of  hii  power.     To  this  survey  were  added  supplementary  surveys  of  the 
new  provinces  as  they  wera  successively  conquered  and  added  to  the  em- 
pire, and  these  formed  the  basis  of  the  geography  of  Ptolemy.    From  them 
a  plan  of  the  empire  was  formed,  containing  the  distances  of  places,  witt 
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dficriptiona  of  the  aes-ooiats  aud  interior  parts  of  die  countries,  whki 
was  placed  under  a  gruod  portico  in  the  middle  of  the  city  for  public  ra- 
sp ection.  Erery  governor  of  a  proyince  was  famished  with  a  map  and 
written  description  of  it,  in  which  were  hoth  given  and  engraved,  the  dis- 
tances of  places,^ — the  nature  and  direction  of  the  roads, — ^the  courses  of 
the  rivers, — and  the  chains  of  hills  and  mountains.  All  the  cities  of  the 
Roman  empire  were  connected  with  each  other,  and  with  the  capital  by 
public  roads,  which,  issuing  from  the  Roman  Forum,  traversed  Italy,  per- 
vaded the  provinces,  and  were  terminated  only  by  the  boundaries  of  the 
empire.  These  roads  were  carefully  marked  at  every  1,000  paces,  or 
4,840  English  feet,  by  milestones,  and  ran  in  a  direct  line  from  one  city  to 
another,  in  defiance  of  the  obstacles  of  nature,  or  the  rights  of  private  pro- 
perty. Mountains  were  perforated,  and  bold  arches  thrown  over  the 
broadest  and  most  rapid  streams.  The  middle  part  of  the  road  was  raised 
into  a  sort  of  terrace,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  adjacent  countiy. 
They  consisted  of  several  strata  of  sand,  gravel,  and  cement,  and  were 
paved  with  large  stones,  and  in  some  places  near  the  capital,  with  granite ; 
and  such  was  the  strength  and  durability  of  these  roads,  that  they  have  not 
yet  entirely  yielded  to  the  combined  e£fort  of  sixteen  centuries.  Ko  conn- 
try  was  considered  as  completely  conquered  till  it  had  been  rendered  per- 
vious in  every  direction  to  the  arms  and  authority  of  the  victor.  Posts 
wore  regularly  established  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  houses  were  every- 
where erected  at  distances  of  five  or  six  miles,  each  of  which  was  con- 
stantly provided  with  40  horses,  and  by  the  help  of  these  relays,  it  was 
easy  to  travel  100  miles  a-day  along  the  Roman  roads.  A  magistrate  of 
high  rank  once  posted,  in  the  5th  century,  from  Antioch  to  Constantino- 
ple, a  distance  of  725  Roman,  or  665  English  miles,  in  5^  days.  If  a  line 
be  drawn  from  the  wall  of  Antonine,  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  Roman 
empire,  to  Rome,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem  at  the  S.£.  point,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  great  chain  of  communication  between  these  opposite  points 
amounted  to  4,080  Roman,  or  3,740  English  miles.  This  vast  space, 
surveyed  and  delineated  with  an  accuracy  previously  unknown,  extended 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  ricinity  of  the  Tigris,  and  from  the  wall  of  An- 
tonine, and  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  to  Mount  Atlas,  and  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  comprehending  an  area  of  1,600,000  geogrsphical  square  miles. 
It  was  from  this  plan,  projected  by  Julius  Cfissar,  and  completed  by  Au- 
gustus, that  the  succeeding  geographers  of  ancient  da3r8  drew  the  best  and 
fullest  information.^  . 

Sirabo,']     The  celebrated  Strabo  flourished  under  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus, and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  a  work  which  enables  us  to  appreciate 

*  **  The  Roman  Itineraries  that  are  still  extant,  show  to  what  extent  surveys  were 
made  in  every  province ;  and  Pliny  has  filled  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  boolu  of  his 
Natural  History  with  the  geographical  distances  that  were  thus  measured.  An  ancient 
charti  (Charta  Frovincialis,  Itineraria,  et  Militaris,^  discovered  hy  Conrad  Celtes  in  a 
library  at  Spires,  and  now  known  by  the  name  of  Peutinger's  Tables,  msy  serve  as  a 
sufficient  specimen  of  what  Vegetius  calls  the  Itinera  Picta.  The  original  is  sappoaed 
to  have  been  constructed  in  the  reign  of  Theodosios  the  Great,  and  has  perished ;  tiM 
oopv  is  delineated  on  parchment  ot  a  foot  in  breadth,  and  about  22  feet  in  length,  com- 

{»reheDdinf  an  extent  of  74*  of  longitude,  and  from  6*  to  22*  of  latitude ;  but,  firt»m  its 
ength  so  tar  exceeding  its  breadth,  it  represents  the  countries  delineated  in  no  just  or 
natural  proportions.  The  names  of  mountains,  rivers,  and  seas,  occur  in  it ;  but  do 
regard  is  naid  to  their  position,  form,  and  dimensions ;  and  it  was  probably,  therefore, 
intended  for  a  representation  of  the  distances  of  places  on  the  great  roads  of  the  Ro* 
man  emnlre.  Of  the  Itinerara  Adnotata,  whieh  Vegetius  contrasts  with  the  Itinera 
Picta,  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  may  serve  aa  an  example.  Like  our  common  road* 
books,  it  contains  the  names  of  different  places,  with  their  respective  distances ;  but  it 
Is  not  accompanied  with  any  delineation. *^—l&fifi^fyA  G,  andti,  /Uaf. 
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the    geog^phy  of  his  age.     By  reading  and  trayellingi  he  made  himself 
master  of  all  the  geographical  knowledge  of  his  times,  which  he  digested 
into  a  83rBtem  of  geography  in  17  hooks^  of  which  the  latter  part  of  the 
7tb  book  only  is  lost.     The  following  accurate  and  perspicuous  digest  of 
Strabo'a   system  is  given  by  the  editor  of  the  *  Edinburgh   Geographical 
and  Historical  Atlas  :* — **  Having  devoted  the  introductory  portion  of  his 
work  to  a  critical  history  of  the  science  from  the  time  of  Homer  down- 
wards to  the  period  when  he  wrote,  and  to  an  exposition  of  his  own  pecu- 
liar notions  in  regard  to  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  earth,  Strabo 
commences  the  geographical  description,  or  chorography,  of  the  world 
known  to  the  ancients,  with  an  account  of  Iberia  or  Spain.     He  first  de- 
scribes Bsetica,  next  Lusitania  and  the  northern  coast  as  far  as  the  Pyre- 
nees, then  the  southern  coast  from  the  straits  to  the  Pyrenees,  and,  lastly, 
tbe  islands  belonging  to  Spain,  viz.  the  Baleares  (^Majorca  and  Minorca)^ 
the  Pityttsse  (Ivica  and  FormefUera),  and  the  Cassiterides  (Scilly  islands) : 
these  last,  he  says,  are  situate  in  the  high  sea  to  the  N.  of  the  harbour  of 
the   Artabri,  or  Corunna,  and  near  the  western   extremity  of  Britain ; 
whence  it  follows,  that  he  considered  the  west  of  Britain  as  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Spun.     The  manners  of  the  dif- 
ferent Iberian  tribes,  and  the  physical  state  of  the  country,  are  described 
with  tolerable  accuracy ;  but,  from  ignorance  of  the  true  bearings,  in  other 
wordsy  want  of  skill  in  orienting,  its  form  and  relative  position  are  griev- 
ously distorted.     This  arises  from  the  fundamental  error  of  giving  to  the 
Pyrenees  a  direction  due  north  and  south  ;  while  the  Peninsula  itself  was 
conceived  to  be  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  square,  or,  to  use  the  unscientific 
expression  of  Strabo, '  a  hide  spread  out.'    According  to  this  arrangement, 
the  Pyrenees  constituted  the  eastern,  and  the  line  of  coast  extending  from 
the  northern  extremity  of  that  range  to  Sagres  or  Cape  St  Vincent,  the  north- 
em  side  or  boundary  of  the  figure.  This  error,  however,  serves  to  account  for 
the  singular  statement,  that  the  Cassiterides,  or  Scilly  islands,  on  the  south- 
western extremity  of  Britain,  were  islands  belonging  to  Spain,  and  situate 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  modem  Cape  Ortegal.   For  if  it  be  laid  down 
that  the  Pyrenees  run  due  north  and  south,  and  if  the  figure  of  Spain  be 
conceived  to  be  that  of  a  square ;  then  Cape  Ortegal,  or  at  least  Cape 
Finisterre,  would  be  projected  forward  from  its  true  place  to  somewhere 
near  the  actual  position  of  Ouessant  or  Brest ;  the  north-western  extrem- 
ity of  Spain  would  occupy  the  place  of  the  peninsula  of  Bretagne  ;  and 
the  proximity  of  Britain  would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 

"  Separated  from  Spain  by  the  conterminous  boundary  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, Gaul  was  likewise  described  as  a  square,  having  for  its  eastern  side 
the  river  Rhine,  which  was  therefore  supposed  to  run  parallel  to  the 
Pyrenees.  By  suppressing  or  greatly  reducing  the  peninsula  of  the  Osis* 
tnii  (Bretagne),  indicated  by  Pytheas,  Strabo  gives  a  most  erroneous  idea 
of  its  western  coast,  which,  together  with  the  northern,  he  has  oriented 
from  east  to  west,  and  made  everywhere  opposite  to,  and  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  Britain.  This  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  original 
error  in  regard  to  the  direction  of  the  Pyrenees.  In  following  the  division 
of  Gaul  given  by  Ceesar,  he  has  avoided  the  error  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 
who,  misled  by  the  Latin  names,  supposed  the  Gauls  and  the  Celts  to  be 
tvro  distinct  races. 

**  To  Britain  Strabo  assigns  a  triangular  form  :  one  of  its  sides,  saya  he, 
rans  parallel  to  the  coast  of  Gaul ;  another  follows  the  direction  of  the 
northern  coast  of  Spain ;  the  third  b  little  known.   From  this  statement  we 
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jj^  90i  *^^^f^'    Navigators  haYiiig  doabled  the  potnto  d 
^^'\beoc^^*  j^tf  North  Foreland,  and  oba^ed  that,  at  the  fonae 
'^"l^'t^^  eowt  trenda  to  the  north-east,  while  at  the  latte' 
^lattdf  ^  u90^  rapidly  to  the  north-west,  they  appear,   accord- 
Xb^  ^ty^^    ^'^^  prevalent,  to  have  arbitrarily    extended    tbe 
Iffg  uf  ^icBted,  till,  meeting  somewhere  near  the  centre  of  &iglaad, 
^^^!iiia$d  a  tnsfl^o,  of  wbieh  the  southern  coast  may  be  conaidered  ai 
i^/A^    According  to  this  hypothetical  formation,  the  longeat  aide  of  the 
^ngle  woM  be  opposite  to  GanI,  aa  Strabo  baa  asserted.     Ireland  is 
^^  at  no  great  distance  from  Britain,  but  ferther  to  the  n«irth.     It  is 
^Lcn'bed  as  a  large  and  sterile  island,  peopled  by  a  race  of  savagea,  atrsn- 
ggn  to  erary  kind  of  ciyilizaUon.   It  is  also  the  most  northerly  land  which 
Itiaho  admits  into  his  system*     '  The  ships  that  trade  from  the  ports  of 
(}sA'  wys  he,  ^  never  venture  beyond  Ireland ;  aa  all  places  in  a  higher 
lAtitude  are  rendered  inaccessible  by  eternal  frosu'     An  imaginary  Hoe, 
tJierefore,  drawn  from  the  mouths  of  the  AWis^  or  Elbe,  the  limits  of  his 
continental  geography  on  the  west,  but  in  a  lower  latitude  than  Ireland,  to 
the  sources  of  Uie  Borysthenes  (^Dnieper)^  and  Tanais  {Don),  on  the  eaat, 
which  were  considered  in  nearly  the  same  latitude,  would  terminate  the 
Europe  of  Strabo  to  the  north ;  and,  taking  his  measures  to  the  letter,  thb 
line  wonld  correspond  nearly  to  the  55th  parallel  of  north  latitude  upoa 
modem  maps." 

*'  Taking  leave  of  the  British  islands,  the  extremity  of  the  worid  in 
his  system,  he  proceeds  to  describe  the  Alps,  and  the  countriea  embo- 
somed in  that   chain  of   mountains.     He  then   passes  to  Italy  and  its 
islands,  the  description  of  which  occupies  two  books,  but  presents  no- 
thing remarkable,  except  a  grave  discussion  whether  the  figure  of  Itsif 
be  diat  of  a  square  or  a  triangle,  and  the  erroneous  direction  given  to 
the  peninsula,  which  is  made  to  run  nearly  east  and  west.     A  single  book 
serves  for  the  description  of  the  north  of   Europe,  from  the    Rhine  to 
the  Tanais.     Disbelieving  the  information  of  Pytheas,  he  attempts  no 
account  of  the  countries  situate  beyond  the  Elbe,  the  western  limit  of 
Europe  in  his  system,  and  enumerates,  with  little   order  or  precision, 
the  nations  living  within  that  boundary.     He  seems  to  have  been  aware 
that  an  immense  plain  intervened  between  Dacia  and  the  Caspian ;  hat 
he  passes  in  disdainful   silence  the  accurate   notions  of  Herodotus  re- 
specting the  country  and  people  of  Scythia,  and  of  course  repeats  er- 
rors which  ought  to  have  been  long  exploded.     The  remainder  of  the 
book  is  occupied  with  an  account  of  Illyricum,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and 
Epirus.     The  description  of  Greece  is  very  full  and  interesting,  though 
upon  the  wh(^e,  less  dear  and  precise  than   that  of   Pausanias.    We 
may  just  observe  here,  that  the    measures  of  Eratostlienes  give  to  the 
peninsula  of  Greece  an  extent  from  west  to  east  double  of  the  tmtb, 
and  that  neither  Polybius,  nor  Strabo  who  follows  him,  has  been  able  to 
rectify  a  little  this  error,  except  by  disfiguring  the  peninsula  of  Italy,  snd 
continuing  to  place  the  Bosphorus  due  north  of  the  Hellespont ;  whereas 
the  line  upon  which  both  these  straits  are  situate,  runs  in  a  direction  nearly 
due  eaat  and  west. 

"  According  to  all  the  ancient  authorities,  Asia  was  traversed  longita- 
dmally  by  the  chain  of  Taurus,  which,  commencing  on  the  coast  of  Caria 
nearly  opposite  Rhodes,  and  running  across  the  whole  of  that  coodnent, 
terminated  at  Thinie,  the  most  eaaterly  point  known,  and  probably  at  no 
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^eat  distance  from  where  Little  Bnkharia  borders  on  the  great  Mongolian 

desert.      "With  reference  to  this  chain,  therefore,  Asia  was  divided  into  two 

^rand    compartments ;  all  the  countries  situated  to  the  north  of  it  being 

denominated  Asia  within,  and  those  to  the  south,  Asia  without  Taurus. 

Asia  ipritfain  Taurus,  or  Northern  Asia»  was  again  subdivided  into  four 

principal  parts  or  countries.     The  firsi  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 

Tanais,  the  Palus  Meeotis,  as  far  as  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  Euxine  sea  as 

far  as  Colchis ;  on  the  north,  by  the  Northern  ocean,  and  the  part  of  that 

ocean  which,  according  to  Strabo,  extended  to  the  embouchure  of  the  Cas* 

pian,  one  of  its  gulfe ;  on  the  east,  by  the  Caspian  to  the  separation  of 

Albania  and  Armenia,  at  the  point  where  the  Cyrus  and  the  Araxes  unite; 

and  on   the  south,  by  the  isthmus  which  separates  the  Euxine  from  the 

Caspian,  following  the  direction  of  a  line  drawn  from  Colchis  to  the  em* 

bonchnre  of  the  Kur  or  Cyrus.     The  second  comprehended  the  countries 

ettnate  to  the  east  of  the  Caspian,  as  fitf  as  those  parts  of  Scythia  which 

border  on  the  Indus  and  the  Eastern  ocean.     In  &e  third  were  included 

the  conntries  situate  upon  the  plateau  formed  by  different  branches  of  the 

chain  of  Taurus  to  the  south  of  the  Caucasus,  viz.  Media,  Armenia,  and 

Cappadocia,  as  far  as  the  Halys.     The  Jmrth  comprised  Ajsia  Minor  from 

the  Halys,  with  the  islands  belonging  to  it. 

**  In  his  description  of  Asia  without  Taurus,  or  Southern  Asia,  Strabo 
commences  with  India.     All  that  he  says  of  that  country,  however,  is  full 
of  obscurity  and  dontradiction.     He  seems  to  have  closely  followed  Era- 
tosthenes, in  whose  map  the  Indus  was  oriented  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
western  became  the  southern  bank,  while  the  peninsula  of  India  vanlBhed, 
and  Cape  Comorin  appeared  under  the  same  latitude  as  Meroe.     Proceed- 
ing upon  this  most  erroneous  idea,  he  represented  India  as  a  rhomboid 
whose  northern  and  soudiem  ndes  exceeded  its  eastern  and  western  by 
8,000  stadia.     He  was  better  informed  in  regard  to  the  countries  to  the 
west  of  the  Hyphasis  and  Indus,  which  had  been  described  by  Onesicritns 
and  Aristobulns,  two  of  the  companions  <tf  Alexander.     Under  the  name 
of  Ariana  he  comprehends  the  provinces  situated  between  the  Indus  and 
a  line  drawn  from  the  Caspian  Gates  to  the  embouchure  of  the  Persian 
gulf.     Ariana,  probably  the  Iran  of  the  oriental  historians,  is  therefore 
the  eastern  Persia  of  our  maps.     Pliny,  and  even  Strabo,  sometimes  conp* 
found  it  with  Aria,  which  is  only  the  most  fertile  part,  and  in  which  were 
the  city  of  Aria,  now  Herat,  and  the  Palus  Arta»  the  modern  lake  Dnr* 
rah.     Advancing  still  to  the  westward,  Strabo  describes  Assyria,  or  Atn« 
ria,  which,  besides  Adiabene,  comprehends  Babylonia  and  Mesopotamia^ 
the  Aram-Naharaim  of  the  Hebrews ;  next  Sjrria,  Phcmcia,  and  Pales- 
tine ;  and  finally  Arabia,  which  completes  the  delineation  of  Asia  with- 
out Taurus. 

'*  From  this  rapid  sketch,  it  appears  that  Strabo  was  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  the  vast  regions  of  Northern  Asia;  that  Middle  Asia, 
inhabited  by  the  Tartar  and  Mongul  races,  was  equally  unknown  to 
him ;  and  that,  in  point  of  fact^  his  knowledge  was  confined  to  a  part 
only  of  Southern  Asia.  An  ocean,  ascording  to  him,  extended  along 
the  whole  northern  coast  of  Europe  and  Asia;  but,  though  the  gene- 
ral idea  is  sound,  this  notion  seems  to  have  been  derived,  not  from 
actual  information,  but  from  the  ancient  fiuicy  of  a  circumambient 
ocean.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  sup- 
posed ocean  is  brought'  much  too  near  the  centre  of  Asia,  and  the 
Caspian  made  one  of  its  gulfs ;  while,  from  the  southern  shore  of  that 
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sen  to  its  junction  with  the  Northern  ocean,  Strabo  makee  the  diatance 
only  a  fifth  part  of  the   breadth  of  the   condnent,  thereby  cutting  off 
upwards  of  1,500  miles  of  its  extent  from  north  to  south.     If  the  an- 
cients had  really  possessed    itineraries  from  the  centra  of  Asia  to  tlie 
Northern   ocean,  they  would,  as  usual,  hare  rather  amplified  the  dis- 
tance than   diminished  it  in  such  an  enormous   proportion.     The  east- 
ern coast  of  Asia  was  also  supposed  to  be  washed  by  an  ocean,  called 
the  Eastern,    and   sometimes   the.  Atlantic   ocean,   from  aa  impreaaios 
that  it  filled  all  the  intermediate   space  between  Asia  and  the  weatera 
coasts  of  Europe  and  Africa.     India  was  considered  the  most    easterly 
country  of  Asia ;  and  the  continent   being    bounded  by  a  line    drawn 
along  the  frontier  of  India,  Thibet,  Independent  Tartary,  and  immedi- 
ately north  of  the  Caspian,  was  thus  reduced  to  about  one-third  of  its 
real   dimensions.     The   immense   regions  of   Siberia,   Chinese  Tartary, 
China,  and  India   beyond   the   Granges,  were  all  excluded,  because  ut- 
terly unknown  to  the  ancients. 

**  Africa  was  that  quarter  of  the  world  where  the  ancients  had  made 
the  fewest  discoveries  since  the  age  of  Herodotus.     At  Memphis  and 
Cyrene  the  father  of  history  had  collected  all  the  information  possessed 
by  the  Egyptian  priests  and  Greeks  resident  in  Africa ;  some  fragments 
respecting  tne  discoTeries  of  the  Carthaginians  appear  also  to  have  readhed 
him ;  and  by  attentively  considering  and  comparing  all  that  he  had  learned, 
he  was  enabled  to  indicate  obscurely  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  the  Niger, 
and  the  situation  of  Mount  Atlas  ;  beyond  these  limits,  he  wisely  suspend* 
ed  all  judgment.     Eratosthenes  afterwards  collected  at  Alexandria  very 
accurate  information  in  regard  to  the  course  of  the  Nile  in  Nubia  ;  he  dis- 
tinguished more  clearly  than  Herodotus  had  done,  the  true  Nile  coming 
from  the  west,  or  Bahr-el-Abiad,  the  Astapus  (Abawi)  or  Nile  of  Abys- 
sinia, and  the  Astaboras  or  Tacazze ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  from  him  thai 
Strabo  derived  the  particulars  he  gives  of  the  lake  Pseboa^  or  Dembea,  in 
Abyssinia.     But  Eratosthenes  was  clearly  ignorant  of  the  sources  of  the 
great  Nile,  because  the  Egyptians  had  never  penetrated  beyond  the  limits 
of  Abyssinia.     The  expedition  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  supposing  it  to  have 
actually  occurred,  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  the  space  comprised 
between  the  Arabian  gulf  and  the  false  Nile  of  Abyssinia,  or  the  Astapus 
of  the  ancients,  which  was  included  in  the  world  known  to  Herodotus  and 
Eratosthenes.     The  Carthaginians  probably  maintained  some  intercourse 
with  the  nations  or  tribes  on  the  Niger ;  but  when  this  enterprising  and 
enlightened  people  fell  under  the  sword  of  the  oppressors  of  the  world, 
their  discoveries  vanished  with  their  independence,  or  were  regarded  as 
impudent  fiibrications.     Thus,  in  Strabo's  time,  the  interior  of  Africa  was 
almost  entirely  unknown.    Egypt  and  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  were 
the  only  parts  frequented  by  the  Greeks,  who,  from  this  confined  inter- 
course, and  some  absurd  notions  about  the  '  limit  of  the  habitable  world,' 
were  led  to  ascribe  to  it  a  figure  as  di£Perent  from  the  real  one,  as  it  is  pos* 
sible  to  conceive.     Some  believed  it  to  resemble  a  trapezium ;  the  greater 
number,  including  Strabo,  assumed  that  the  coast  frx>m  the  straits  to  Pela- 
stum  might  be  considered  as  the  base  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  of  which 
the  Nile  extending  from  the  ocean  into  Ethiopia  formed  the  perpendicular 
side,  while  an  imaginary  line  connecting  the  terminati<m  of  the  Nile  and 
the  straits  constituted  the  hypotenuse.     The  vertex  of  this  triangle  was 
conceived  to  extend  beyond  the  *  limit  of  the  habitable  earth/  and  was 
consequently  regarded  as  inaccessible.     From  this  formation  it  follows  that 
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Strabo  had  no  knowledge  of  the  ooael  beyond  the  straits,  or  of  the  disco* 
▼eiies  of  the  Carthaginians.   It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  read  the  Peri- 
plus  of  Hanno,  of  which  we  haire  already  given  some  acconnt,  or  he  could 
bardly  have  failed  to  allude  to  that  memorable  voyage.     With  regard  to 
the  east  coast,  he  cites  a  Periplus  of  Artemidoms,  who  appears  to  have 
sailed  from  the  straits  of  Dtror,  or  Babelmandel,  to  a  point  near  Bandel* 
lans,  sooth  of  Cape  Guardafni,  where  a  desert  coast  for  a  long  period  ar- 
rested .  the  progress  of  the  Greek  navigators  of  Egypt.     In  conformity 
"With  these  ideas,  and  the  usual  mode  of  orienting,  the  western'  coast  of 
Africa  was  supposed  to  trend  to  the  east,  and  the  eastern  to  the  west,  at 
the  distance  of  8,800  stadia,  or  12**  SO'  from  the  equator ;  while  the  south- 
ern coast,  which,  according  to  the  opinion  both  of  Strabo  and  Eratosthenes, 
did  not  quite  reach  to  the  equator,  was  supiposed  to  be  washed  by  the  In*, 
dian  and  Atlantic  oceans,  which  there .  united.     This  hypothesis,  which 
abridged  Africa  of  half  its  length,  and  made  it  smaller  than  Europe,  was 
generally  adopted  by  the  school  of  Alexandria ;  nor  did  the  contrary  opin- 
ion of  Hipparchus,  that  eastern  Africa  was  united  to  India,  attract  any 
regard,  till  it  had  been  adopted  by  Marinus  of  Tyre  and  Ptolemy ;  but 
notwithstanding  their  authority,  the  hypothesis  just  mentioned  maintained 
its  footing  in  the  west  of  Europe,  where  it  latterly  contributed  to  the  dis- 
covery of  a  passage  to  India  by  doubling  the  southern  extremity  of 
Africa.'** 

•  «■  It  Is  remarkable.**  says  a  writer  in  the  Qutirterlj  Reriew,  ''that  duriiiff  a  space  of 
near  fiOO  years,  from  tne  time  of  Herodotus  to  that  of  Strabo,  so  Httie  should  hare  been 
added  to  the  science  of  geo|^phy.     The  conaaests  of  the  Romans  westward  did  cer- 
tainly bring  them  acquainted  with  parts  of  Burope  hitherto  little  known ;  but  in  the 
east,  neither  the  Macedonian  nor  the  Roman  expeditions  seem  to  hare  brought  much 
to  light  that  was  before  unknown  of  the  state  of  Asia ;  while  in  Africa,  as  major  Ren- 
nel  jnstly  olMenres,  geography  lost  ground.     In  the  course  of  this  period  indeed,  many 
writers  on  the  subject  appeared ;  but  wliaterer  were  their  merits,  (and  the  merits  eren 
of  the  most  eminent  among  them,  Eratosthenes,  seem  to  be  not  liighly  rated  by  Strabo,) 
it  is  certain  that  they  are  all  lost.     We  may  collect  indeed  from  a  curious  circumstance 
little  known  or  regarded,  tliat  no  complete  or  systematic  work  on  gengraphy  at  that 
tinte  existed  :  for  it  appears  from  two  or  three  of  Cicero's  letters  to  Atticus,  that  he 
once  entertained  thoughts  of  writing  a  treatise  himself  on  the  sulHect.  He  was  deterred 
howerer,  he  says,  whenever  he  considered  it,  bv  the  magnitude  or  the  undertaking,  and 
by  pereeiving  how  sererely  eren  Eratosthenes  had  been  censured  by  the  writers  who 
succeeded  him.     In  fact,  he  was  probably  restrained  by  a  consciousness  of  his  own  Id- 
competency  in  point  of  science,  ot  which  he  makes  a  pretty  broad  confession  to  his 
friend :  and  whoeTer  yalues  the  reputation  of  Cicero,  cannot  regret  that  it  was  nerer 
risked  on  a  system  of  geography  to  be  got  up,  as  he  himself  hints  that  it  was  intended 
to  be,  during  a  short  summer  tour  among  his  country  houses  in  Italy. 

"  It  is  not  howerer  merely  to  the  respective  character  of  the  two  individuals  that  we 
must  attribute  the  inferiority  of  the  geography  of  Herodotus,  in  all  essential  requisites, 
to  that  of  Strabo.  Much  nndoubtedrf  is  owing  to  the  manners  and  complexion  of  the 
times  in  which  they  respectively  lived.  The  former  came  to  the  task  with  few  mate- 
rials supplied  to  his  hands.  Every  thing  was  to  be  collected  by  his  own  Industry, 
witliout  the  aid  of  previous  history,  without  nolitical  documents,  or  political  authority. 
Tlie  taste  moreover  and  habits  of  the  psople  for  whom  he  wrote,  which  must  ever  have 
a  powerful  influence  over  the  composition  of  any  writer,  demanded  other  qualities  than 
rigid  authenticity  and  a  judicious  selection  of  facts.  It  should  be  rememMred  that  he 
wss  hardly  yet  emerged  from  the  ttarV'4eUin^  age ;  the  pleasure  of  wondering  had  not 
yet  been  superseded  by  the  pleasure  of  knowmg;  and  tne  nine  deities  who  give  name 
to  his  books  might  be  allowed  to  impart  some  share  of  their  privilege  of  fiction,  whero- 
ever  sober  truth  was  insuAeient  to  complete  or  adorn  his  narrative. 

**  Before  the  age  of  Augustus,  however,  an  entire  revolution  had  been  effected  in  the 
intellectual  habits  and  literary  pursuits  of  men.  The  world  was  become  in  a  manner, 
what  it  now  is,  a  reading  worlo.  Boolcs  of  every  kind  were  to  l>e  had  in  every  place. 
Accordingly,  it  beeame  the  chief  business  of  writers  who  prqjocted  any  extensive  work 
to  examine  and  compare  what  was  already  written,  to  weigh  probabilities,  to  adjust 
end  reconcile  apparent  differences,  and  to  decide  between  contending  authorities,  as 
well  as  to  collsct  and  methodiss  a  moltitude  of  independent  facts,  and  to  mould  them 
into  one  regular  and  consistent  form. 
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deatk.  Alexander  would,  in  fact,  if'thero  had  been  any  each  booha  in 
existence,  have  rather  got  them  all  transported  to  Babylon,  wldch  he  in* 
tended  to  have  made  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  and  iviiere  alone  any 
works  composed  in  the  Phoenician  and  Chaldean  langoages  could  be  made 
use  of  and  appreciated.  Besides,  there  is  no  proof  that  snch  worka  e^er 
existed.  Patrocles,  an  officer  of  Selencns  Nicator,  risited  and  described 
several  parts  of  India  and  Scythia ;  and  Dicfearchns  of  Messene,  his  oon* 
temporary,  published  several  treatises  on  geogptiphy,  of  which  three  frag- 
ments are  extant.  The  first  is  inscribed  a  Tour  through  Greece,  being  a 
description  of  the  relative  distances  and  situation  of  eeveral  citieBy^-aa 
account  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  intermediate  parks  of  the  oovatry. 
The  second  contains  the  same  subject  in  verse,  which  was  designed  to  im- 
press on  the  minds  of  youth,  the  names  of  places,  being  inserted  in  a  geo- 
graphical map  of  his  own  construction.  This  work  wss  dedicated  to 
Theophrastus,  the  successor  of  Aristotle,  who  corrected  and  improved  the 
map,  and,  in  his  last  will,  ordered  it  to  be  replaced  in  a  portico  built  for 
that  purpose.  The  third,  a  treatise  oA  mountains,  was,  if  we  may  judge 
from  what  of  it  remains,  composed  with  great  ju^ment,  and  has  been 
quoted  with  approbation  both  by  Pliny  and  Greminus.— The  embassy  of 
Megasthenes,  already  adverted  to,  and  that  of  Daimachns  to  the  same 
quarter,  at  a  subsequent  period,  furnished  many  valuable  accessions  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Greeks  respecting  the  Eastern  world  ;  Dalion,  Buaelis, 
and  Aristocreon,  visited  Ethiopia,  and  Simonides  resided  several  years  at 
Merawe,  while  Aristillus  and  Timochares  introduced  the  method  of  de- 
termining the  places  of  the  stars  by  their  own  latitudes  and  longitadea 
with  respect  to  the  equator.  It  was  at  Alexandria  that  all  these  materials 
were  arranged  and  systematized.  In  this  labour  Eratosthenes,  who  floa- 
rished  under  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  and  was  keeper  of  the  Alexandrian  lib- 
rary, bore  a  distinguished  part.  His  knowledge  of  the  Nile  was  as  ex- 
tensive as  that  of  Herodotus,  and  more  accurate ;  he  also  collected  some 
information  respecting  the  £.  coast  of  Africa,  and  mentions  India  and 
ThinsB.  But  his  great  merit  was,  that  he  introduced  into  geography  a 
uniform  system  and  the  art  of  fixing  positions.  "  He  was  the  first  who 
introduced  into  a  map  a  regular  parallel  of  latitude.  This  was  a  line 
traced  over  certain  places,  whose  longest  day  was  observed  to  be  ezaetly 
of  the  same  length,  and  extended  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  ^iroagh 
the  Sicilian  sea,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Peloponnesus,  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  the  bay  of  Issus,  Cilicia,  &c.  to  the  mountains  of  India.  By 
means  of  this  line  he  endeavoured  to  rectify  the  errors  in  the  ancient  geo- 
g^phical  map  ascribed  to  Anaximander ;  and  on  it  the  longitude  of  the 
known  world  was  often  attempted  to  be  measured  by  succeeding  geogra- 
phers. At  certain  intervals  from  the  first,  he  traced  other  paraUela  upon 
his  map,  such  as  one  through  Alexandria,  another  through  Syene,  and  a ' 
third  through  Meroe,  and  introduced,  at  right  angles  to  these,  a  mmdiaa 
line  passing  through  Rhodes  and  Alexandria,  up  to  Syene  and  Meroei. 
The  oriental  part  of  this  map  was  delineated  from  the  surveys  of  Diogne- 
tus  and  Baton,  and  from  the  materials  and  authorities  furnished  by  tbe 
work  of  Patrocles ;  but  the  whole  of  it  comprehended  little  more  than  the 
states  of  Greece  and  the  dominions  of  Alexander's  successors ;  and  aa 
Eratosthenes  was  not  acquainted  with  the  western  parts  of  the  world,  or 
with  the  countries  bounded  by  the  Northern  ocean,  h<  committed  several 
gross  errors  which  have  been  pointed  out  by  Strabo.  *  But  the  great  work 
upon  which  the  fame  of  this  geographer  chiefly  rests,  b  his  attempt  to  de- 
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temnne  the  cireamferaooe  of  the  eftrth  by  the  actual  meaanremeiit  of  a 
aegoieiit  of  one  of  its  great  circles*  AssmniDg  Syene  to  be  directly  under 
the  tropic  of  Cancer,  liie  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  at  the  summer  solstice 
would  he  there  equal  to  the  height  of  the  pole  ;  hut  as  he  found,  by  means 
of  a  gnomon,  that  Alexandria,  which  he  supposed  to  be  situate  under  the 
meridian  of  Syene,  had  rather  more  than  31''  of  northern  latitude,  the 
diffor«ice  of  latitude  between  those  places  would  therefore  be  7°  12',  or 
l-50th  part  of  the  circumference  of  a  great  circle.  The  arc  of  the  ter-> 
restrial  meridian  intercepted  between  Syene  and  Alexandria  he  found  by 
actual  measurement  to  be  5,000  stadia,  which  multiplied  by  50,  gare,  as 
the  measure  of  the  earth's  drcumferenoe,  250,000  stadia,  or  694*  4-9  sta* 
dia  to  a  degree."  Pliny  has  passed  a  high  eulogium  upon  Eratosthenes ; 
and  if  we  consider  the  rude  and  imperfect  state  of  science  at  that  time, 
and  the  paucity  and  inadequacy  of  the  instruments  then  employed  to  im- 
proTO  it,  we  shall  not  be  disposed  to  question  the  justice  of  the  panegyric. 
In  hiB  map  of  the  world,  as  we  are  told  by  Strabo,  the  oriental  part  of  it 
was  delineated  from  the  surveys  of  Diognetus  and  Baton.  But  the  whole 
of  it  contained  little  more  than  the  states  of  Greece  and  the  dominions  of 
Alexander's  successors ;  for,  as  Strabo  obsenres,  he  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  western  parts  of  the  world,  nor  with  the  regions  bounded  by  the 
Northern  ocean.  Thina  was  the  eastern  extremity  of  his  map,  and  the 
Sacrum  Promontorium  the  western.  His  meridian-line  extended  from  the 
latter  line  to  the  former.  Thina  consequently  was  placed  in  the  parallel 
of  Rhodes, — a  parallel  which  passes  through  the  empire  of  China  within 
the  Great  Wall.  Strabo  informs  us,  that  Eratosthenes  asserted  that  Thina 
had  been,  previously  to  the  construction  of  his  map,  incorrectly  placed  in 
the  more  ancient  maps.  Now  Thina  is  also  the  most  eastern  position  in 
Ptolemy's  geography.  But  for  Strabo,  we  should  not  have  known  that  the 
ancients  were  acquainted  with  Thinss  or  Thina,  and  that  it  had  a  place  in 
their  maps  before  the  time  of  Eratosthenes,  and  that  from  their  time  to 
that  of  Ptolemy,  even  down  to  the  time  of  the  Arabians,  Thina  was  the 
most  eastern  point  of  the  world  known  to  the  ancients.  His  position  of 
Meroe,  in  respect  of  latitude,  is  not  far  from  the  truth,  and  was  probably 
derived  from  Simonides,  who  lived  five  years  there.  From  the  Promonto- 
rium Sacrum,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  Eratosthenes  reckoned  70,000 
stadia,  which  at  700  to  a  degree,  amount  to  6,000  geographical  miles. 
Now  the  direct  distance  between  these  points  is  4,970  geographical  miles, 
0r  1,030  less  than  the  calculation  of  Eratosthenes.  But  the  lines  of  dis- 
tance across  the  continent  of  Asia  were  given  by  the  ancients  in  road  mea- 
sure, and  not  in  direct  distance,  as  Rennel  has  proved  by  an  induction  of 
examples*  If  l-7th,  therefore,  be  added  for  inflections,  or  710  geographi- 
cal miles,  then  5,680  will  be  assumed  4ox  the  road  distance,  so  that  the 
difference  between  the  calculations  of  Eratosthenes  will  be  only  320  geo- 
graphical miles,  which  is  not  great  on  so  long  a  line.  His  estimate  of 
3,000  stadia  for  the  isthmus  of  Asia  Minor  between  Issus  and  Amisus,  if 
meant  for  direct  distance  across,  is  the  justest  that  the  ancients  have  left 
us. .  Taking  these  at  700  to  the  degree,  the  intermediate  space  is  257  geo- 
gn^hical  miles,  or  300  English  miles,  being  only  20  English  miles  within 
the  truth.  By  another  statement,  3,700  stadia  are  given  by  Eratosthenes, 
between  Issus  and  Amisus,  which  is  possibly  intended  for  road  distance, 
and  if  so,  very  little  exceeds  the  truth,  if  l-7th  be  allowed  for  inflexion, 
the  intervening  space  being  very  mountainous.  It  is  nearer  the  truth  than 
the  ms^  of  D'Anville.    Between  Gades  and  Issus,  he  made  the  distance 
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deatk.  Alexander  would,  in  hicty  if  thero  had  been  any  «ach  boohi  ift 
existence,  have  rather  got  them  all  transported  to  Babylon,  which  he  in- 
tended to  have  made  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  and  where  alone  any 
works  composed  in  the  Phoenician  and  Chaldean  languages  conld  be  made 
use  of  and  appreciated.  Besides,  there  is  no  proof  that  such  worka  ever 
existed.  Patrocles,  an  officer  of  Seleucos  Nicator,  visited  and  deambed 
several  parts  of  India  and  Scythia ;  and  Dieiearchns  of  Messene,  Us  con- 
temporary, published  several  treatises  on  geography,  of  which  three  frag- 
ments are  extant.  The  first  is  inscribed  a  Tour  throng^  Greece,  being  a 
description  of  the  relative  distances  and  situation  of  several  cttiesy^-en 
account  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  intermediate  parks  of  the  ooontry. 
The  second  contains  the  same  subject  in  verse,  whidi  was  designed  to  im- 
press on  the  minds  of  youth,  the  names  of  places,  being  inserted  in  a  geo- 
graphical map  of  his  own  construction.  This  work  was  dedicated  to 
Theophrastus,  the  successor  of  Aristotle,  who  corrected  and  improved  the 
map,  and,  in  his  last  will,  ordered  it  to  be  replaced  in  a  portico  bnilt  for 
that  purpose.  The  third,  a  treatise  on  mountains,  was,  if  we  may  judge 
from  what  of  it  remains,  composed  with  great  judgment,  and  baa  been 
quoted  with  approbation  both  by  Pliny  and  Greminus^^— The  embaasy  of 
Megasthenes,  already  adverted  to,  and  that  of  Daimaehus  to  the  aame 
quarter,  at  a  subsequent  period,  furnished  many  valuable  accesaiona  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Greeks  respecting  the  Eastern  world  ;  Dalion,  Bnaelis, 
and  Aristocreon,  visited  Ethiopia,  and  Simonides  resided  several  yeara  at 
Merawe,  while  Aristillus  and  Timochares  introduced  the  method  of  de- 
termining the  places  of  the  stars  by  their  own  latitudes  and  longitocleB 
with  respect  to  the  equator.  It  was  at  Alexandria  that  all  these  materinla 
were  arranged  and  systematized.  In  this  labour  Eratosthenes,  who  floa- 
rished  under  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  and  was  keeper  of  the  Alexandrian  lib- 
rary, bore  a  distinguished  part.  His  knowledge  of  the  Nile  waa  as  ex- 
tensive as  that  of  Herodotus,  and  more  accurate ;  he  also  collected  some 
information  respecting  the  £.  coast  of  Africa,  and  mentions  India  and 
ThinsB.  But  his  great  merit  was,  that  he  introduced  into  geography  a 
uniform  system  and  the  art  of  fixing  positions.  *'  He  was  the  first  who 
introduced  into  a  map  a  regular  parallel  of  latitude.  This  was  n  line 
traced  over  certain  places,  whose  longest  day  was  observed  to  be  exactly 
of  the  same  length,  and  extended  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  throagn 
the  Sicilian  sea,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Peloponnesus,  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  the  bay  of  Issus,  Cilicia,  &c.  to  the  mountains  of  India.  By 
means  of  this  line  he  endeavoured  to  rectify  the  errors  in  the  ancient  geo- 
g^phical  map  ascribed  to  Anaximander ;  and  on  it  the  longitude  of  the 
known  world  was  often  attempted  to  be  measured  by  succeeding  geogra- 
phers. At  certain  intervals  from  the  first,  he  traced  other  parallel  upon 
his  map,  such  as  one  through  Alexandria,  another  through  Syene,  and  a ' 
third  through  Meroe,  and  introiluced,  at  right  angles  to  Uiese,  a  meridian 
line  passing  through  Rhodes  and  Alexandria,  up  to  Syene  and  Meroe. 
The  oriental  part  of  this  map  was  delineated  from  the  surveys  of  Diogne- 
tus  and  Bsston,  and  from  the  materials  and  authorities  furnished  by  the 
work  of  Patrocles ;  but  the  whole  of  it  comprehended  little  more  than  the 
states  of  Greece  and  the  dominions  of  Alexander's  successors ;  and  na 
Eratosthenes  was  not  acquainted  with  the  western  parts  of  the  world,  or 
with  the  countries  bounded  by  the  Northern  ocean,  he  committed  several 
gross  errors  which  have  been  pointed  out  by  Strabo.  But  the  great  woA 
upon  which  the  fame  of  this  geographer  chiefly  rests,  is  his  attempt  to  de- 
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tenmiie  the  cireiiiafereiioe  of  the  earth  by  the  actaal  measurement  of  a 
aegment  of  one  of  its  great  circles.  Assuming  Syene  to  be  directly  under 
the  tropic  of  Cancer,  iSke  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  at  the  summer  solstice 
would  be  there  equal  to  the  height  of  the  pole  ;  but  as  he  found,  by  means 
of  a  gnomon,  that  Alexandria,  which  he  supposed  to  be  situate  under  the 
meridian  of  Syene,  had  rather  more  than  31**  of  northern  latitude,  the 
difference  of  latitude  between  those  places  would  therefore  be  7°  12',  or 
]«50th  part  of  the  circumference  of  a  great  circle.  The  arc  of  the  ter-> 
restrial  meridian  intercepted  between  Syene  and  Alexandria  he  found  by 
actual  measurement  to  be  5,000  stadia,  which  multiplied  by  50,  gare,  aa 
the  measure  of  the  earth's  circumference,  250,000  stadia,  or  694*  4-9  sta- 
dia to  a  degree."  Pliny  baa  passed  a  high  eulogium  upon  Eratosthenes ; 
and  if  we  consider  the  rude  and  imperfect  state  of  science  at  that  time, 
and  the  paucity  and  inadequacy  of  the  instruments  then  employed  to  im- 
prove it,  we  shall  not  be  disposed  to  question  the  justice  of  the  panegyric. 
In  his  map  of  the  world,  as  we  are  told  by  Strabo,  the  oriental  part  of  it 
was  delineated  from  the  surveys  of  Diognetus  and  Baton.  But  the  whole 
of  it  contained  little  more  than  the  states  of  Greece  and  the  dominions  of 
Alexander's  successors ;  for,  as  Strabo  observes,  he  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  western  parts  of  the  world,  nor  with  the  regions  bounded  by  the 
Northern  ocean.  Tkiiia  was  the  eastern  extremity  of  his  map,  and  the 
Sacrum  Pramoniorium  the  western.  His  meridian-line  extended  from  the 
latter  line  to  the  former.  Thina  consequently  was  placed  in  the  parallel 
of  Rhodes, — a  parallel  which  passes  through  the  empire  of  China  within 
the  Great  Wall.  Strabo  informs  us,  that  Eratosthenes  asserted  that  Thina 
had  been,  previously  to  the  construction  of  his  map,  incorrectly  placed  in 
the  more  ancient  maps.  Now  Thina  is  also  the  most  eastern  position  in 
Ptolemy's  geography.  But  for  Strabo,  we  should  not  have  known  that  the 
ancients  were  acquainted  with  TbinsB  or  Thina,  and  that  it  had  a  place  in 
their  maps  before  the  time  of  Eratosthenes,  and  that  from  their  time  to 
that  of  Ptolemy,  even  down  to  the  time  of  the  Arabians,  Thina  was  the 
most  eastern  point  of  the  world  known  to  the  ancients.  His  position  of 
Meroe,  in  respect  of  latitude,  is  not  far  from  the  truth,  and  was  probably 
derived  from  Simonides,  who  lived  five  years  there.  From  the  Promonto- 
lium  Sacrum,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  Eratosthenes  reckoned  70,000 
stadia,  which  at  700  to  a  degree,  amount  to  6,000  geographical  miles. 
Now  the  direct  distance  between  these  points  is  4,970  geographical  miles, 
or  1,030  less  than  the  calculation  of  Eratosthenes.  But  the  lines  of  dis- 
tance across  the  continent  of  Asia  were  given  by  the  ancients  in  road  mea- 
eure,  and  not  in  direct  distance,  as  Rennel  has  proved  by  an  induction  of 
examples*  If  l-7th,  therefore,  be  added  for  inflections,  or  710  geographi- 
cal miles,  then  5,680  will  be  assumed  «for  the  road  distance,  so  that  the 
difference  between  the  calculations  of  Eratosthenes  will  be  only  320  geo- 
graphical miles,  which  is  not  great  on  so  long  a  line.  His  estimate  o( 
3,000  stadia  for  the  isthmus  of  Asia  Minor  between  Issus  and  Ambus,  if 
meant  for  direct  distance  across,  is  the  justest  that  the  ancients  have  left 
OS. .  Taking  these  at  700  to  the  degree,  the  intermediate  space  is  257  geo- 
gnqibical  miles,  or  300  English  miles,  being  only  20  English  miles  within 
the  truth.  By  another  statement,  3,700  stadia  are  given  by  Eratosthenes, 
betireen  Issus  and  Amisus,  which  is  possibly  intended  for  road  distance, 
and  if  so,  very  little  exceeds  the  truth,  if  l-7th  be  allowed  for  inflexion, 
the  intervening  space  being  very  mountainous.  It  is  nearer  the  truth  than 
the  map  of  D' Anville.    Between  Gadea  and .  Issus,  be  made  the  distance 
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deatk.  Alexander  would,  in  hct,  if  there  bad  been  any  each  booha  in 
existence,  hare  rather  got  them  all  transported  to  Babylon,  which  he  in- 
tended to  have  made  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  and  where  nlone  any 
works  composed  in  the  Phoenician  and  Chaldean  langoages  coold  be  Bnade 
nse  of  and  appreciated.  Besides,  there  is  no  proof  that  snch  worka  ever 
existed.  Patrocles,  an  officer  of  Selencns  Nicator,  visited  and  desenbed 
several  parts  of  India  and  Scythia ;  and  Dieiearchns  of  Messene,  hie  con- 
temporary, published  several  treatises  on  geography,  of  which  three  firag- 
ments  are  extant.  The  first  is  inscribed  a  Tour  tfarengh  Greece,  being  a 
description  of  the  relative  distances  and  situation  of  several  cities,  -an 
account  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  intermediate  parts  of  the  eeuitry« 
The  second  contains  the  same  subject  in  verse,  which  was  designed  to  im- 
press on  the  minds  of  youth,  the  names  of  places,  being  inserted  in  a  geo* 
graphical  map  of  his  own  construction.  This  work  wss  dedicated  to 
Theophrastus,  the  successor  of  Aristotle,  who  corrected  and  improved  the 
map,  and,  in  his  last  will,  ordered  it  to  be  replaced  in  a  portico  bnilt  for 
that  purpose.  The  third,  a  treatise  oh  mountains,  was,  if  we  may  jndge 
from  what  of  it  remains,  composed  with  great  judgment,  and  has  been 
quoted  with  approbation  both  by  Pliny  and  Greminns^— The  embassy  ai 
Megasthenes,  already  adverted  to,  and  that  of  Daimaehns  to  the  aame 
quarter,  at  a  subsequent  period,  furnished  many  valuable  accessions  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Greeks  respecting  the  Eastern  world ;  Dalion,  Bnadis, 
and  Aristocreon,  visited  Ethiopia,  and  Simonides  resided  several  years  at 
Merawe,  while  Aristillus  and  Timochares  introduced  the  meUiod  of  de- 
termining the  places  of  the  stars  by  their  own  latitudes  and  longitades 
with  respect  to  the  equator.  It  was  at  Alexandria  that  all  these  matmnls 
were  arranged  and  systematized.  In  this  labour  Eratosthenes,  who  flou- 
rished under  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  and  was  keeper  of  the  Alexandrian  lib- 
rary, bore  a  distinguished  part.  His  knowledge  of  the  Nile  waa  as  ex- 
tensive as  that  of  Herodotus,  and  more  accurate ;  he  also  collected  some 
information  respecting  the  E.  coast  of  Africa,  and  mentions  India  and 
ThinsB.  But  his  great  merit  was,  that  he  introduced  into  geography  a 
uniform  system  and  the  art  of  fixing  positions.  "  He  was  the  firet  who 
introduced  into  a  map  a  regular  parallel  of  latitude.  This  was  a  line 
traced  over  certain  places,  whose  longest  day  waa  observed  to  be  eaEactly 
of  the  same  length,  and  extended  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  threugh 
the  Sicilian  sea,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Peloponnesus,  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  the  bay  of  Issus,  Cilicia,  &c.  to  the  mountains  of  India.  By 
means  of  this  line  he  endeavoured  to  rectify  the  errors  in  the  ancient  geo- 
g^phical  map  ascribed  to  Anaximander ;  and  on  it  the  longitude  of  the 
known  world  was  often  attempted  to  be  measured  by  succeeding  geogr»- 
pbers.  At  certain  intervals  from  the  first,  he  traced  other  paraUeh  upon 
his  map,  such  as  one  through  Alexandria,  another  throogh  Syene,  and  a ' 
third  through  Meroe,  and  intro<luced,  at  right  angles  to  Uiese,  a  meridiaa 
Hne  passing  through  Rhodes  and  Alexandria,  up  to  Syene  and  Meroe. 
The  oriental  part  of  this  map  was  delineated  from  the  surveys  of  Diogne- 
tus  and  Baton,  and  from  the  materials  and  authorities  furnished  by  the 
work  of  Patrocles ;  but  the  whole  of  it  comprehended  little  more  than  the 
states  of  Greece  and  the  dominions  of  Alexander's  successors ;  and  na 
Eratosthenes  was  not  acquunted  with  the  western  parts  of  the  world,  or 
with  the  countries  bounded  by  the  Northern  ocean,  he  committed  several 
gross  errors  which  have  been  pointed  out  by  Strabo.  But  the  great  work 
upon  which  the  fame  of  this  geographer  chiefly  rests,  is  his  attempt  to  do- 
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tenrnne  the  circnmfefeiioe  of  the  earth  hy  the  actaal  measurement  of  a 
aegment  of  one  of  its  g^reat  circles.  Assuming  Syene  to  be  directly  under 
the  tropic  of  Cancer,  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  at  the  summer  solstice 
would  be  there  equal  to  the  height  of  the  pole  ;  but  as  he  found,  by  means 
of  a  gnomon,  that  Alexandria,  which  he  supposed  to  be  situate  under  the 
meridian  of  Syene,  had  rather  more  than  31**  of  northern  latitude,  the 
differenee  of  latitude  between  those  places  would  therefore  be  7°  12^,  or 
l-60th  part  oi  the  circumference  of  a  great  circle.  The  arc  of  the  ter-> 
restrial  meridian  intercepted  between  Syene  and  Alexandria  he  found  by 
actual  measurement  to  be  5,000  stadia,  which  multiplied  by  50,  gave,  aa 
the  measure  of  the  earth's  circumference,  250,000  stadia,  or  694*  4-9  sta* 
dia  to  a  degree."  Pliny  has  passed  a  high  eulogium  upon  Eratosthenes ; 
and  if  we  consider  the  rude  and  imperfect  state  of  science  at  that  time, 
and  the  paucity  and  inadequacy  of  the  instruments  then  employed  to  im- 
prove it,  we  shall  not  be  disposed  to  question  the  justice  of  the  panegyric 
In  his  map  of  the  world,  as  we  are  told  by  Strabo,  the  oriental  part  of  it 
was  delineated  from  the  surveys  of  Diognetus  and  Baton.  But  the  whole 
of  it  contained  little  more  than  the  states  of  Greece  and  the  dominions  of 
Alexander's  successors ;  for,  aa  Strabo  observes,  he  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  western  parts  of  the  world,  nor  with  the  regions  bounded  by  the 
Northern  ocean.  Thina  was  the  eastern  extremity  of  his  map,  and  the 
Sacrum  Promontorium  the  western.  His  meridian-line  extended  from  the 
latter  line  to  the  former.  Thina  consequently  was  placed  in  the  parallel 
of  Rhodes, — a  parallel  which  passes  through  the  empire  of  China  within 
the  Great  Wall.  Strabo  informs  us,  that  Eratosthenes  asserted  that  Thiaa 
had  been,  previously  to  the  construction  of  his  map,  incorrectly  placed  in 
the  more  ancient  maps.  Now  Thina  is  abo  the  most  eastern  position  in 
Ptolemy's  geography.  But  for  Strabo,  we  should  not  have  known  that  the 
ancients  were  acquainted  with  ThinsB  or  Thina,  and  that  it  had  a  place  in 
their  maps  before  the  time  of  Eratosthenes,  and  that  from  their  time  to 
that  of  Ptolemy,  even  down  to  the  time  of  the  Arabians,  Thina  was  the 
most  eastern  point  of  the  world  known  to  the  ancients.  His  position  of 
Meroe,  in  respect  of  latitude,  is  not  far  from  the  truth,  and  was  probably 
derived  from  Siroonides,  who  lived  five  years  there.  From  the  Promonto- 
rinm  Sacrum,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  Eratosthenes  reckoned  70,000 
stadia,  whidi  at  700  to  a  degree,  amount  to  6,000  geographical  miles. 
Now  the  direct  distance  between  these  points  is  4,970  geographical  miles, 
er  1,030  less  than  the  calculation  of  Eratosthenes.  But  the  lines  of  dis- 
tance across  the  continent  of  Asia  were  given  by  the  andents  in  road  mea- 
sure, and  not  in  direct  distance,  as  Rennel  has  proved  by  an  induction  of 
examples*  If  l-7th,  therefore,  be  added  for  inflections,  or  710  geographi- 
cal miles,  then  5,680  will  be  assumed  4ox  the  road  distance,  so  that  the 
difference  between  the  calculations  of  Eratosthenes  will  be  only  320  geo- 
graphical miles,  which  is  not  great  on  so  long  a  line.  His  estimate  of 
3,000  stadia  for  the  isthmus  of  Asia  Minor  between  Issus  and  Amisus,  if 
meant  for  direct  distance  across,  is  the  justest  that  the  ancients  have  left 
ns.  .  Taking  these  at  700  to  the  degree,  the  intermediate  space  is  257  geo- 
gn^bical  miles,  or  300  English  miles,  being  only  20  English  miles  within 
the  truth.  By  another  statement^  3,700  stadia  are  given  by  Eratosthenes, 
between  Issus  and  Amisus,  which  is  possibly  intended  for  road  distance, 
and  if  so,  very  little  exceeds  the  truth,  if  l-7th  be  allowed  for  inflexion, 
the  intervening  space  being  very  mountainous.  It  is  nearer  the  truth  than 
the  map  of  D'Anville.    Between  Gadea  and  Issus,  be  made  the  distance 
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Baiygua  (Bvoche)  is  the  centre.  This  aich  eootaiiM  three  degrees  ef  a 
great  drcle ;  bat  small  as  this  knowledge  is,  it  is  day-light  ouiupared  is 
what  preceded  it  respecting  the  geography  and  commerce  ^  Indisu 

Inaian  Commeixe,]     Arrian's  work  fully  establishee   the  nBatnrity  st 
which  the  commerce  of  the  Indian  seas  had  arrived  in  hie  dAys  ;  and  h    | 
may  be  proper  here  to  introduce  a  slight  sketch  of  this  trade^  from  the  no* 
tices  of  it  contained  io  the  Periplns.     Aduli,  or  M asnah,  the  port  of  cam- 
mnnication  with  Azuma,  Arrian  informs  ns,  was  subject  to  the  himg  d 
Abyssinia,  who  held  the  whole  coast  from  it  to  Berenice.   Its  exports 
chiefly  ivory,  brought  from  the  interior  on  both  sides  of  the 
Nile,  rhinoceros*  horns,  and  tortoise  shells ;  the  imports  were  very  m 
ous,  forming  an  assortment  as  specific  as  a  modem  invoice.     The  priaeqtal 
articles  were  cloth  of  Egyptian  manufacture,  unmilled,  for  the   ^ 
market,  or  tlie  Berbers,'— robes  manufactured  at  Arsinoe^  (Sues),- 
dyed  in  imitation  of  Tyrian  purple, — linens,  fringed  manilee,  glara 
tid,  myrrhine  cups,  aurichakum  or  mixed  metal  for  trinkets  and  coio, 
vessels  for  cooking,  lf5n  for  weapons  and  other  purposes,  kniTee,  ciaggen^ 
/^       hatchets,  &c.;  brass  bowls,  wine,  ^^^jgol^  •™^-»*^^r-platfl»  tr^mp-^lnaka, 
^         and  coverlets.     The  other  articles  imported  into  Aduli  must  have  oocne 
through  Arabia  from  India ;  they  chiefly  consisted  of  Indian  iron»  lodaa 
cottons,  coverlets  and  sashes  made  of  cotton,  cotton- cloth  dyed  the  ooloar 
of  the  mallow  flower,  and  muslins. 

Beyond  the  straits  of  Bab-al-Mandab,  four  marts  are  successively  men- 
tioned on  the  Arabian  side, — ^Abalitis,  Malao,  Mundus,  and  Moaolkn. 
From  Abalitis,  myrrh  of  the  finest  quality  was  exported  to  Arabia,  on  the 
opposite  side ;  this  being  purchased  by  the  Greek  merchants  in  Sabsea, 
was  deemed  by  them  a  native  production,  whereas,  according  to  the  Peri- 
plus,  it  came  from  Africa.  From  Malao  the  exports  were  myrrh,  frank- 
incense, cassia,  inferior  cinnamon,  gnm,  and  a  few  slaves.  From  Mnsdiis 
the  only  article  of  export  was  a  fragrant  gum,  produced  in  the  yidaity. 
At  Mosullon  were  imported  flint  glass,  and  glass  vessels,  from  Egypt^ — 
unripe  grapes  from  DiospoHs,  which  were  used  to  make  the  rob  of  grapes, 
—unmilled  cloths  for  the  Barbaric  market,— com,  wine,  and^^^n,  which 
^"^  last  must  have  come  from  Britain  or  Spain, — ^tunics,  and  cloths  manufac- 
tured at  Arsinoe,  milled  and  dyed ;  iron  also,  and  a  small  quantity  of  spe- 
^  ci$»  were  imported  into  Malao  in  addition  to  those  specified  at  Abalitis. 
"Mosullon  was  the  chief  market  for  cinnamon,  the  quantity  of  which  was 
so  great,  that  larger  vessels  were  used  for  conveying  it  than  were  seen  in 
the  other  ports  of  Africa.  Whether  this  cinnamon  was  an  Arabian  or 
African  production,  is  uncertain.  The  other  exports  were  gums,  drugs, 
tortoise-shell,  incense,  frankincense,  brought  from  a  distance,  ivory,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  myrrh. 

Beyond  Cape  Gardeian  were  the  marts  of  Opone  and  Rhapta."     At  the 

latter  place  the  customs  were  farmed  by  the  merchants  of  Moosa,  thoogb 

the  place  was  subject  to  one  of  the  princes  of  Yemen. 

/^     On  the  Arabian  side  the  Romans  had  a  garrison  and  custom-house  at 

^  /       /    Leuke-come,  where  all  goods,  whether  imported  or  exported,  paid  a  duty 

^         '     of  25  per  cent.     Thirty  miles  from  the  straits  of  Bsb-al-Mandab  was 

Mooea,  the  regular  mart  of  Arabia  Felix,  or  Yemen.     The  imports  into 


J 


*  Rbapta  wa»  §a  caUad  by  the  Gvetk%  becauae  the  nativa  ahlpa  wera  niaad  A«na  a 
bottom  ooauMMad  of  a  aiogla  piece  of  wood,  and  the  eaila  were  aewed  to  it  instead  of 
being  nailea  In  order  to  preserve  the  sewing,  the  whole  exterior  was  ooverad  over 
wftb  gum.  When  the  FMtugaese  first  yiaitad  ihta  ooaat,  under  De  Oama,  thaj  tmmd 
Shipa  if  csactly  the  same  materiala  and  coastmetioa. 
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this  place  -were  cbiefly  pnrple  clotliB  of  diSerent  kinds  and  priceB,-— mann* 
factnred  Arabhui  garments  with  sleeves,— plain  and  mixed  8afiron,—«8peciei 
of  aromatic  medical  rushy — mnslins,  cloaks,  quilts,  made  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  conntry,— cashes  of  yarions  colonrs,— «nd  com  and  wine, 
and  specie  to  pay  the  balance  of  trade.  The  exports  from  Moosa,  were 
myrrh  61  the  best  qnaiity,  gum,  and  rery  pure  alabaster,  of  which  boxes 
'were  made. 

Beyond  the  struts  120  miles  was  tne  Tillage  of  Arabia  Felix,  (the  mo- 
dem Aden)  and  200  miles  farther  east.  Cane,  ,ot  Cana,  a  port  of  g^reat 
trade  to  Barygaza,  Pattala,  Oman,  and  Persia,  as  well  as  to  the  African 
ports  heyond  the  straits.     Cana  was  the  capital  of  the  Chatromitites,  the 
inhabitants  of  Hadramant,  and  probably  stood  immediately  to  the  W.  of 
Cape  Fartack.     The  goods  imported  here  were  principally  from  Egypt,  as 
Wheat,  wine,  cloths  for  the  Arabian  market,  brass,  tin,  Mediterranean  coral 
— ^which  was  in  great  repute  in  India— storax,  plate,  money,  horses,  sta- 
tues,  and  cloth.    The  exports  were  principally  frankincense  and  aloes.    At 
Syagpros,  or  Cape  Fartack,  was  a  garrison  for  the  protection  of  the  place, 
which  was  the  depot  of  all  the  incense  collected  in  these  parts.     The  first 
mart  heyond  Syagros  was  Moscba.    The  Sacchalitic  incense  collected  here 
for  exportation  was  so  abundant,  that  it  lay  in  heaps  with  no  other  proteo* 
tion  than  that  which  was  derived  from  the  gods,  for  whose  sacrifices  it  was 
intended.     No  person  could  procure  a  cargo  of  it  without  the  express  per- 
mission of  the  king ;  and  idl  vessels  were  so  thoroughly  observed  and 
searched,  that  not  a  grain  of  it  could  be  clandestinely  exported.    The  in« 
tercourse  between  Moscha  and  Cane  was  regular,  and  the  former  was  be* 
aides  frequented  by  such  ships  from  India  as  arrived  too  late  in  the  season, 
where  they  continued  during  the  un&vourable  monsoon,  exchanging  mus- 
lins, com,  and  oil,  for  frankincense.     The  pearl  fishery  in  the  Persian  gulf, 
and  Apologos,  a  celebrated  mart  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  are  men-^ 
tioned  in  the  Periplus.   The  fishery  is  described  as  extending  from  Mocan- 
dom  (Alussendom),  the  extreme  south  point  of  the  Persian  gulf,  to  Bahrain. 
Apologos  is  the  modern  Obollah  on  the  canal  reachmg  from  the  Euphrates 
to  Bassora.    At  Omana  in  Qedrosia  were  imported  from  Barygaza  in  In- 
dia, brass,  sandal  wood,  timber  (perhaps  teak},  horn,  ebony,  and  frankin* 
cense  from  Cane.   This  is  the  first  port,  the  trade  of  which  indnded  ebony 
and  sandal  wood.     The  exports  to  Arabia  and  Barygaaa  were  purple  cloth    ^y^ 
for  the  natives,  wine,  a  large  quantity  of  dates,  gold^jlaves,  and  pearls  of 
an  inferior  water* 

There  were  two  places  on  the  Indus  frequented  for  the  purposes,  of  com- 
merce, namelv,  Barbartke,  near  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  and  Minagarai 
higher  np,  whose  sovereign  possessed  the  whole  coast  of  Barygaza*  As 
it  was  of  great  consequence  to  secura  the  favour  and  protection  of  this 
potentate,  very  valuable  presents  used  to  be  made  him,  as  musical  in- 
struments, handsome  virgins  for  the  harem,  wine  of  the  very  best  qua- 
lity, cloth  of  the  finest  sort,  and  perfumes.  The  exports  were  costus, 
bdellium,  a  yellow  dye,  spikenard,  emeralds,  sapphires,  cottons,  silk  thread, 
indigo— -or  perhaps  the  indicum  of  Pliny  which  was  probably  Indian  ink- 
skins,  with  the  epithet  terica  prefixed  to  them,  but  of  what  kind  is  not 
known.  The  wines  imported  were  of  three  kinds ;  namely  Syrian  wine 
(still  celebrated),  Italian,  and  Arabian  wines.  The  produce  of  the  district 
of  Barygaza  was  oil  of  Sesamum,  rice,  com,  ghee  or  butter,  and  cotton. 
The  prince  of  this  place  was  so  anxious  to  render  it  the  only  mart,  that 
be'wcmld  not  permit  ships  to  enter  any  of  his  other  barbonn :  if  they  at« 
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tempted  it  they  wero  boarded  and  carried  back  to  Barygaau     Hmc 
collected  all  the  produce  and  manafiustnres  of  this  part  of  India,  aome  cf 
which  were  brought  down  the  Nerbudda,  oihan  wore  conveyed  aerooi  tfe 
mountains  by  caravans.     The  merchandise  of  Bengal,  and  eren  of  the 
Seres,  was  collected  here,  besides  the  produce  of  Africa  aod  Soatfaeia 
India.     Business  was  conducted  in  a  masterly  manner;  for  sack  was  t^ 
despatch  used  in  managing  it,  that  a  cargo  could  be  entirely  Unded  s»l 
sold,  and  a  new  cargo  obtained  and  shipped  in  the  space  of  three  days. 
From  Ozena  to  the  north-east  of  Barygaza,  were  brought  for  exportatiiiB, 
onyxes,  porcelain,  fine  muslins,  muslins  dyed  of  a  melon  colour,  and  cottoa 
cloths  in  great  quantities ;  and  from  the  Punjaub,  spikenard  of  diffisrent 
.  kinds,  bdellium,  ivory,  myrrhine  cups,  myrrh,  pepper,  &c*     The  u^Mcts 
were  wines  of  Laodicea,  Italy,  and  Arabia,  Jirass,  tin,  lead,  coral,  topaaes, 
cloth  of  diflPerent  kinds,  sashes,  storax,  sweet  lotus,  white  glass,  stibtom, 
jcinnabar,  and  a  small  quantity  to  perfumes.     A  considerable  quantity  of 
grain  was  also  imported*    Twenty  days'  journey  to  the  south  of  Bar^;aaa 
was  Plithana,  and  ten  days'  journey  east  of  this  last  was  Tagaia,  botfc 
marts  of  great  consequence,  and  the  latter  the  coital  of  the  country.  Fron 
these  were  brought  down,  through  difficult  roads,  several  articles  to  Bary- 
gaza,  as  onyxes  from  Plithana,  and  cottons  and  muslins  from  Taganu 

Tagara— «s  Wilford  has  shown — ^is  identical  with  Deogire,  a  place  of 
great  antiquity,  and  famous  through  all  India,  on  account  of  the  wonderiol 
excavations  of  Elora.  Ariace,  of  which  it  was  the  capital,  contained  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Soubahdry  of  Aurungabad,  and  the  southon  part  of 
the  Concan,  for  the  northern  part  belonged  to  the  rajah  of  Larikeh,  called 
Sandanes  in  the  Periplus,  including  Damaun,  Calliau,  the  isles  of  Salsette, 
and  Bombay.  The  phrase  »m)/«m  f^tyivrm  in  the  Periplus,  or  the  Maximi 
Ascensus,  over  which  the  goods  were  brought,  means  the  Bala-Gauts,  and 
is  the  first  time  in  which  these  mountains  were  heard  of  in  Europe.  The 
goods  were  brought  down  from  these  high  mountains  to  the  Concan  er 
low«country,  and  thence  to  Baroche.  Plithana  is  the  modem  Pultanah  oq 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Godavery,  217  miles  to  the  south  of  Baroche. 
The  onyxes,  and  several  other  precious  stones  mentioned  in  the  Periplast 
are  still  found  in  its  vicinity,  being  washed  down  by  torrents  from  the  bilk, 
as  related  by  Pliny. 

•  In  the  description  of  the  coast  south  of  Barygaza,  the  pirate  coast  fol- 
lows first,  and  then  that  of  Canara,  called  Limurike,  and  then  Pandion,  or 
the  Malabar  coast*  In  Limurike  was  the  port  of  Musiris,  or  Meijee.  The 
imports  here  were  nearly  the  same  as  at  Barygaza,  but  the  exports  were 
mora  numerous  and  valuable,  being  principally  pearls  in  great  abundance, 
and  of  extraordinary  beauty,  a  variety  of  silk  stuffs,  rich  perfumes,  tortoise 
shell,  different  kinds  of  gems,  especially  diamonds,  pepper  in  hu^  quanti- 
ties, and  of  the  best  kind.  "  At  Musiris  the  Greek  merchants  met  the 
traders  from  the  East,  and  not  having  any  occasion  to  proceed  further  along 
the  coast,  the  minute  accuracy  of  their  information  terminates  at  this  point. 
Yet  some  may  have  occasionally  ventured  to  navigate  the  seas  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  peninsula ;  and  the  reports  of  these,  added  to  the  relations  of 
the  natives,  extended  the  geography  of  the  Greeks  as  far  as  commercial 
intercourse  existed  in. the  East,  that  is,  to  China;  for  the  error  of  those 
commentators  must  be  carefully  avoided,  who  studiously  confine  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Greeks  to  the  countries  which  they  actually  visited,  and  make 
no  allowances  for  hearsay  information.  Yet  their  picture  of  the  East  gronrs 
gi'adually  more  vague  and  imperfect  as  we  advance  from  Mosiris,  until  it 
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at  len^h  terminates  in  names  of  places  obmosly  learned  at  second-hand, 
and  accompanied  with  snch  palpably  erroneons  indications  of  position  as 
do  not  merit  the  slightest  attention." 

The  port  of  Nelcynda,  the  limit  of  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  aa- 
thor  of  the  Periplos,  was  a  place  of  rery  great  trade,  principally  in  betel- 
nat  and  pepper,  pearls,  ivory,  silks,  spikenard,  precioas  stones,  and  tortoise  y 

ahella.  The  imports  were  chiefly  specie,  topazes,  cloth,  stibiam,  coral,  ^ 
glassy  brass,  tin,  lead,  wine,  grain,  ScT  T&»  ports  south  of  Nelcynda  were 
treqnented  chiefly  by  the  country  ships,  which  carried  on  a  lucrative  com- 
merce between  them  and  the  ports, in  the  north  of  India.  The  exports  of 
Taprobane,  or  Ceylon,  are  mentioned  as  consisting  chiefly  of  pearls,  gems, 
tortoiae  shells,  and  muslins ;  but  cinnamon  is  not  once  named,  a  decisive 
proof  that  the  author  had  never  visited  that  island. 

Of  the  countries  beyond  Cape  Comorin,  the  knowledge  communicated 
in  the  Periplus  is  merely  from  report,  but  respecting  commerce  is  surpris- 
ingly accurate.     The  Gangetic  muslins  are  praised  as  the  first  of  the  sort. 
Gangetic  spikenard  is  also  noticed.     The  other  articles  of  traflic  in  the 
ports  on  the  Ganges,  were  betel  and  pearls.     Thina  is  mentioned  as  a  city 
in  the  interior  of  a  country  immediately  to  the  north,  at  a  certain  point 
where  the  sea  terminates,  from  which  silk-wool  and  manufactured  silks 
w^ere  brought  by  land  through   Bactria,  to  Barygaza,  or  else  down  the 
Ganges,  and  thence  by  sea  to  Limurike.    The  means  of  approach  to  Thina 
are  represented  as  very  difficult.     Some  merchants,  however,  came  to  a 
great  mart  held  annually  near  it.     The  Sesatie,  who  from  the  description 
seem  to  have  been  Tartars,  came  thither  with  their  wives  and  children. 
They  are  described  as  squat,  thick-set,  with  their  face  broad,  and  their  nose 
greatly  depressed.     The  articles  they  brought  for  trade  were  of  great  bulk 
and  enveloped  in  mats  made  of  rushes,  which  in  their  outward  appearance 
resembled  the  early  leaves  of  the  vine.     Their  place  of  assembly  was  be- 
tween their  own  borders  and  those  of  Thina,  and  here,  spreading  out  their 
mats,  they  held  a  fair  for  several  days,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  it  returned 
to  their  own  country  in  the  interior. 

Periplus  of  (fte  Euxine  sea,"}     The  Periplus  of  the  Euzine  sea,  a  work  ^      ^ 
die  age  of  which  cannot  be  positively  fixed,  was  a  valuable  contribution  to/ { \  tV  ^ 
the  geographical  science  of  the  ancients.     It  is  generally  attributed  to '    ^  >. 
Arrian  of  Nicomedia,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  favoured  and  confiden-  '^^^    ^ 
tial  officer  under  the  emperor  Adrian.     The  Periplus  is  a  short  tract,  con — ^ 
sitting  of  three  parts :  viz.  Isi,  The  report  of  the  author's  own  voyage  from 
Trapezus  to  Dioscurias.     2d.  The  account  of  the  distances  of  places  from 
Byzantium  to  Trapezus.     Sd,  The  account  of  distances  from  Dioscurias, 
round  the  northern  and  western  coasts,  to  Byzantium.     This  part  has  not 
so  much  the  appearance  of  being  the  result  of  the  author's  own  observa- 
tions as  the  two  former,  but  probably  was  collected  to  complete  his  account.*^ 

'  The  opening  of  the  Periplus  is  particalarly  interesting,  as  exemplifying  the  mode  ^ 
of  flattery  then  oifered  to  the  Roman  emperors,  and  several  other  particulars  relating 
to  the  manners  of  those  times : — **  We  came  In  the  course  of  our  voyage  to  Trapezus,  a 
Greek  city  in  a  maritime  situation,  a  colony  from  Sinope,  as  we  are  informed  by  Xeno- 
phon,  the  celebrated  historian.  We  surveyed  the  Kuxnie  sea  with  the  greater  pleasure, 
as  we  viewed  it  from  the  same  spot  whence  both  Xenophon  and  yourself  had  formerly 
observed  it.  Two  altars  of  rough  stone  are  still  standmg  there ;  but,  from  the  coarse- 
ness of  the  materials,  the  letters  inscribed  upon  them  are  indistinctly  engraven,  and  the 
inscription  itself  is  incorroaly  written,  as  is  common  among  barbarous  people.  1  de> 
termiued,  therefore,  to  erect  altars  of  marble,  and  to  engrave  the  inscription  in  well- 
nmrlced  and  distinct  characters.  Your  status  which .  stands  there,  has  merit  In  the 
idea  of  the  figure  and  of  the  design,  as  it  represents  vou  pointing  towards  the  sea; 
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He  compiled  also  mn  eocomit  of  Indn»  chiefly  from  the  writings  df  Nesr« 
chas  and  Megastheoea,  the  ambaasadora  of  Seleacos  Nicauor;  it  relates 
priDcipally  to  the  northeni  parts,  and  contains  a  yariety  of  matter  purely 
mythological  relatifo  to  Hercnles  and  Bacchus*  The  following  nocoont  of 
the  alarm  caused  by  the  ^pearanoe  of  whales  is  amnsing*  We  quote  from 
Dr  Vincent's  translatton :  '*  Whales  are  found  in  the  [Indian]  ooeatiy  of 
a  much  laiger  bulk  than  those  in  the  Mediterranean.  For  Nearchua  ve> 
lates  that,  aa  the  fleet  passed  Knidza,  the  water  was  seen  thrown  up  to  a 
great  height,  aa  if  it  had  been  raised  like  a  water-spout ;  and  thaly  upon 
this  strange  appearance,  they  were  alarmed,  and  enquired  of  the  nuti^rs 
pilots  what  might  be  the  cause  of  this  occurrence.  They  received  for 
answer,  that  it  proceeded  from  whales  sporting  in  the  water«  and  blowing 
it  up  from  their  nostrils.  The  seamen,  howerer,  were  so  astonished,  tliai 
the  oars  dropt  from  their  hands.  Nearchus  immediately  ran  up  throngli 
the  fleet  with  his  own  ship,  and  as  he  passed  directed  the  commaaden  to 
form  a  line,  with  their  head  towards  the  monstersi  as  if  they  were  going 
to  engage ;  at  the  same  time  ordering  the  people  to  raise  the  shout  of  war 
with  all  their  force,  to  exert  their  strength  to  the  utmost,  and  to  dash  the 
waves  violently  with  their  oars:  upon  this  they  recovered  from  thw 
alarm,  and  advanced  upon  the  signal,  as  if  going  into  an  actual  engi^eoient. 
And  now  at  the  moment  when  they  were  close  to  the  enemyi  the  clamour 
of  the  crews  was  carried  to  its  highest  pitch,  the  trumpets  sounded  the 
charge,  and  the  dashing  of  the  oars  resounded  on  every  side :  upon  this, 
the  monsters  seen  a-head  plunged  into  the  deep  aa  if  frightened  by  the 
jattack»  and,  rising  again  a-stem,  continued  to  blow  as  magnifioenUy  aa 
before.  The  danger  was  past,  the  seamon  shouted  and  clapped  their  bands 
upon  their  unexpected  deliverance,  and  the  judgment  of  Nearchna  waa  as 
much  their  admiration  as  his  fortitude." 

Fausamasr]  Pansanias,  of  Cseaarea  in  Cappadocia,  a  learned  gnmma- 
rian,  flourished  at  the  same  time  with  Arrian,  and  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  geography  in  his  age.  He  travelled  into  Greece,  Italy, 
and  Asia  Minor,  at  a  very  favourable  period,  when  the  munificence  of  the 
emperor  Adrian,  as  well  aa  of  private  citixens,  had  restored  to  the  former 
interesting  country  some  of  its  most  magnificent  ornaments ;  and  his  accu- 
racy in  describing  seems  to  have  kept  pace  with  his  diligence  in  exploring; 
for  he  has  given  in  his  description  of  Greece— which  is  still  extant  in  ten 
books— a  minute  and  faithful  account  of  every  town  and  place  of  note,  of 

bat  it  bean  no  reiemblaoce  to  the  original,  and  the  ekeeution  ia,  in  other  reapecta,  but 
indifferent.     Send,  therefore,  a  statue  worthy  to  be  (»lled  yours,  and  of  a  similar  da- 
sign  to  the  one  which  is  there  at  present,  as  the  situation  is  wellHMdculated  forperpetn* 
ating,  by  theae  means,  the  memory  of  any  illostrioas  person.     A  ftuie  or  temple  ia 
there  constructed,  built  of  s^oared  stone,  and  is  a  respectable  edifice ;  but  the  Image  of 
Mercury,  which  it  contains,  is  neither  worthy  the  temple,  nor  the  situation  in  which  it 
stands.     Wherefore,  if  ^ou  should  think  proper,  send  to  me  a  status  of  Mereory  of 
not  more  than  five  feet  in  height,  as  such  a  size  seems  well  proportioned,  and  suitable 
to  that  of  the  building.     I  request  also  a  statue  of  Philesius  of  four  feet  in  height ;  for 
it  seems  to  me  reasonable  that  the  latter  should  have  a  temple  and  an  altar  iu  oommon 
with  his  anoestor.     Hence,  whilst  some  persona  saerifioe  to  Merairr,  and  some  to  PM- 
leaioa,  and  others  to  both,  they  wiU  all  do  what  is  affreeable  to  both  these  Deities  ;  to 
Mercunr,  as  they  honour  bis  descendant;  to  PhUesliu,  aa  their  bonoar  bis  aaoestar. 
Wherefore  I  myself  sacrificed  an  ox  there  ;  not  as  Xenophoa  did  In  the  port  of  Calps^ 
when  he  took  an  ox  Arom  a  waggon  on  acconnt  of  the  scarcity  of  victims ;  whenaa  hen 
the  Trapezontinss  themselves  iumiahed  no  eontemptiUe  saorifice.     We  examined  ths 
entrails  of  the  animals  sacrificed,  and  performed  oar  libations  upon  them.     I  need  not 
mention  to  you  in  whose  behalf  we  first  offered  our  prayers,  as  you  are  well  aognainted 
with  our  custom  on  such  ooeaalona,  and  as  yon  must  be  conscious,  that  you  deaerva  tha 
prayen  of  all,  and  especially  even  of  those  who  are  under  leaa  obUgatioas  of  gfatitada 
than  myaelf.*' 
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tlie  pubUc  b«iUiiig8  dmUdaed  in  iham,  pirtio«larly  those  cleTot6<l  to  pious 
purposoty  and  of  tlie  ¥8110118  deooratioiu  with  which  arehitectnre,  painting, 
and  8tataary>  90  profusely  furnished  them.     Nor  does  it  present  a  mere 
detul  of  names,  interesting  only  to  the  profound  scbohury  or  to  the  labori- 
ous antiquarian*     The  minuteness  of  topographical  research  is  suspended 
often  for  excursions  into  the  wider  field  of  history ;  and  the  recital  of  the 
labours  of  the  artists  ia  enlivened  by  occasional  anecdotes.     Accordingly 
this  work  baa  been  constantly  referred  to  by  every  classical  traveller,  from 
tbe  days  of  Spon  and  Wheeler  down  to  ^e  piesent  day ;  but  the  detail  of 
bis  other  travels  is  lo8t»^^  A  Monthly  reviewer  has  institnted  the  following 
comparison  between  Pausaaias  and  his  predecessor  Strabo :   '*  Strabo,  ndio 
flourished  nearly  two  centuries  before,  had  already  given  to  the  w'orld  a 
system  of  geography  in  long  and  minute  detail :  but  he  had  been  found  to 
have  too  frequently  sacrificed  accuracy  to  elegance,  and  to  have  substituted 
conjecture  for  truth.     The  polite  refinements  of  the  Augustan  age  gave 
more  encouragement  to  the  songs  of  the  poet,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
fine  arts,  than  to  the  progressive  advancement  of  geometrical  science*     At 
a  later  period,  when  the  Romans,  either  from  curiosity  or  political  motives, 
had  been  induced  to  visit  the  interior  of  every  part  of  Greece^  and  to  ex- 
tend their  researches  into  the  distant  provinces  of  the  empire,  a  more  ex- 
act accouot  of  this  highly-favoured  country,  and  of  its  remarkable  dtiea 
and  districts,  began  to  be  daily  demanded  with  increasing  eagerness.  After 
a  long*  interval  of  calamity  and  war,  in  which  wo  hear  of  little  else  than 
bloodshed  and  devastation,  excesses  and  debaucheries,  science  began  at 
leng^  to  revive.     The  learning  of  Adrian,  his  example,  and  the  various 
endowments  of  his  mind,  gave  shelter  to  the  rising  plant,  and  the  peaceful 
reign  of  Antoninus  nourished  and  preserved  it.    While  Strabo  then,  fluent 
and  harmonious,  engages  our  attention  by  the  purity  of  his  style  and  the 
brilliancy  of  his  colouring,  Pausanias,  in  language  trite  and  sententious, 
describing  with  precision  all  that  he  has  observed  with  discernment,  relieves 
the  mind  at  intervals  by  an  agreeable  variety,  and  a  happy  intermixture  of 
local  tradition,  from  the  tediousness  of  geographical  detail.     To  the  tourist 
in  Greece,  the  works  of  Pausanias  are  invaluable :  be  is  the  universal  guide 
and  companion  to  every  one  who,  like  himself,  makes  those  delightful 
regions  the  object  of  inquiry ;  and  the  more  diligently  he  is  examined,  the 
more  suffrages  he  obtains.     He  is  never  at  fault :  because,  his  field  Ijring 
within  a  compass  comparatively  small,  he  was  enabled  to  visit  and  explore 
at  leisure  that  which  he  had  undertaken  to  record.     The  works  of  Strabo, 
on  the  other  hand,  comprising  an  account  of  every  part  of  the  known 
world,  embrace  a  sphere  much  too  extensive  for  correct  personal  investiga- 
tion, and  oblige  him  too  frequently  to  rely  on  the  authority  of  others  for 
that  which  he  alleges  as  undoubted  and  indisputable  fact." 

Marinus.^  Marinus,  of  Tyre,  who  preceded  Ptolemy,  was  distin- 
guislied  by  his  geographical  knowledge;  but  he  seems,  from  Ptolemy, 
to  have  been  a  credulous  and  inaccurate  writer. 

P/dSemy.]  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  name  of  Ptolemy,  by  for  the 
most  celebrated  geographer  of  antiquity.  Both  his  systems  of  astronomy 
and  geography  stood  uaimpeached  for  upwards  of  1200  years;  and, 
thooffh  the  system  of  Copernicus  is  confirmed  by  Newton  and  perfected 
by  La  Place,  has  totally  superseded  the  ancient  one  of  Ptolemy,  yet, 

*  Six  editHMM  of  Paoflaaiat  bsvs  sppeared ;  besidM  wreral  trsndatkma,  smonnt  which 
If  M  ttodloat  En^liih  one  hy  Taylor.  The  edition  of  M.  Clavier,  published:  at  Paris 
in  1814,  in  tf  toIs.  8to.,  is  the  best. 
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vast  months,  so  large,  that  the  sea  is  said  to  be  vanqaished  for  40  milesy 
the  water  being  fresh  all  that  distance  from  the  shore.     From  the  bound* 
ary  of  Lycia,  round  abbnt  to  the  Thracian  Bosphoras,  he  says,  that  282 
nations  inhabited  the  coast  and  interior.    He  estimates  the  number  of  tribes 
and  tetrarchies  in  Galatia  at  195.     The  coast  of  the  Baltic  seema  to  have 
been  partly  known  to  him,  and  he  pardcnlarly  mentions  an  island  called 
Baltea,  where  amber  was  found.     He  supposes  the  Baltic  itself  to  be  con« 
nected  with  the  Caspian  sea  and  Indian  ocean.     He  is  the  first  author 
who  mentions  Scandinavia,  which  he  represents  as  an  island,  the  extent  of 
which  was  not  then  known,  but  probably  be  meant  the  peninsula  of  Scjio- 
nen  in  Sweden.     Denmark  may  probably  be  recognized  in  the  Dunina  of 
Pliny,  and  Norway  in  Noligen.     The  whole  of  his  information  respecting 
the  north  of  Germany  seems  to  be  drawn  from  the  expeditions  of  Varus, 
Dmsus,  and  Germanicus,  to  the  Visurgis  and  Albis  (Weser  and  Elbe), 
He  knew  more  of  the  situation  of  Ireland  than  Strabo,  for  he  places  it  at 
no  greater  distance  than  30  M.  P.  from  the  Silures  (South  Wales),  or  24 
geo.  miles,  which,  considering  circumstances^  is  a  near  approximation  to 
truth.     In  lib.  iv,  c.  16,  he  allows  50  M.  P.,  or  40  G.  M.,  between  Bou- 
logne and  the  nearest  opposite  coast,  which  space  he  should  have  known 
better.     He  allows  from  Agrippa  an  extent  of  600  M.  P.  to  Ireland,  by 
300  M.  P.  of  breadth,  and  800  for  the  length  of  Britain,  by  the  same 
breadth.     Both  of  these  dimensions  are  over-rated,  particularly  those  of 
Ireland,  whose  length  hardly  exceeds  the  given  breadth.     It  must  be  ob« 
served,  that  by  Britain,  Pliny  means  England  otily.     He  has  given  a  very 
interesting,  though  concise  description  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines.    '*  The 
very  unsatisfactory  account  which  Pliny,  on  the  authority  of  king  Juba, 
gives  of  the  courses  of  the  Nile  and  Niger,  makes  us  regret"— observes 
the  author  of '  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery' — "  that  we  do  not  possess 
the  original  volume  of  that  learned  Mauritanian,  or  rather  those  valuable 
documents  from  which  he  professed  to  derive  his  information,  the  Cartha- 
ginian annals.     But  the  errors  of  the  Roman  author  are  not  without  in- 
struction :  for  when  Pliny  informs  us  that  the  lake  NUiMy  abounding  in 
crocodiles  like  the  Nile^  is  situated  not  far  from  the  Western  ocean  ;  that 
the  river  flowing  from  it  towards  the  east  sinks  into  the  desert,  and  runs 
for  many  days'  journey  under  ground ;  that  after  emerging,  and  hiding 
itself  a  second  time  in  a  subterranean  course,  it  rises  at  length  from  the 
source  called  Nigris,  and  dividing  Africa  from  Ethiopia,  takes  the  name  of 
Astapus,  one  of  the  chief  branches  of  the  Nile :  when  he  makes  this  ill- 
arranged  statement,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  relations  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who  probably  maintained  some  correspondence  with  the  nationa 
inhabiting  the  country  of  the  Niger,  were  perverted  by  those  who  had  no 
such  authentic  sources  of  information.     'Die  rivers  of  the  interior  were 
known  to  Pliny  from  the  Carthaginian  writers  ;  but  the  violent  hypotheses 
which  connected  them  with  the  Nile  were  evidently  the  fruits  of  a  later 
age,  when  theoretical  speculations  predominated,  and  direct  intercourse 
with  the  interior  was  at  an  end.     It  is  obviously  an  error,  therefore,  to 
suppose  with  many  writers,  that  the  Roman  armies  penetrated  to  the  Ni- 
ger, or  that  they  ever  advanced  so  far  southwards  as  the  sources  of  the 
Astapus,  or  Nile  of  Abyssinia,  which  Pliny,  by  a  singular  mistake,  con- 
nects with  the  rivers  of  western  Africa. 

"  It  was  not  till  a  comparatively  late  period  that  the  Roman  geogra- 
phers obtained  any  certain  knowledge  of  islands  in  the  Atlantic.  Serto- 
rius,  while  an  exile  in  Spain,  received  an  account  of  two  islands  to  the  wes( 
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of  Libya,  of  great  fertility,  and  formed  by  nature  to  be  the  refuge  of  the 
unfortunate.  In  the  distressful  situation  of  his  aflPairs  such  a  belief  was 
easily  entertained.  About  twenty  years  later,  Statius  Sebosis  collected  at 
Qades  all  the  information  he  could  obtain  respecting  those  western  isles. 
King  Juba  also  made  inquiries  respecting  them,  and  learned  the  names  of 
six.  It  is  at  first  sight  difficult  to  reconcile  the  accounts  of  the  Roman  and 
the  Mauritanian  with  one  another,  or  with  that  of  Ptolemy ;  but  there  is 
still  such  a  trace  of  agreement  between  them  in  their  mode  of  arranging 
the  islands,  as  leads  to  a  complete  explanation  of  all  difficulties.  The 
concurrence  of  their  statements  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table,  in 
which  the  names  of  the  islands  are  arranged  in  the  order  observed  by  the 
respective  authors : — 

SsBOsia.  Juba.  Ptolekt.  Modbrn  Name. 

AprosiUM*  AllegranzB 


JiinonU  Junonla  parva  Junonia  Clara 

Pltttatia  Ombrias  Pliiitalia  Lanoerote 


Junonia  — —  Lobo 


Capraria  Capraria  Casperla  ForteTentora 

<'  Beyond  the  Fortunate  IsUs^*"  says  Pliny,  "  there  are  others  ;"  and  of 
these  he  mentions  two,  Nivaria  and  Oanaria,  Teneriffe  and  Canary,  which 
had  been  previously  named  by  Jnba»  and  were  doubtless  the  ConvaUis  and 
Planaria  of  Sebosis.  . 

*'  Thus  it  appears  that  the  Hesperides,  or  Fortunate  isles,  of  the  an« 
cient  geographers,  were  the  most  easterly  of  the  group  now  called  the 
Canaries.  They  are  ranged  in  a  line  running  pimdlel  to  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  are  situate  about  half  way  between  the  continent  and  the  great 
islands,  Canary  and  Teneri£fe,  which,  although  named,  were  probably  never 
visited  by  the  ancients.'' 

Pliny's  account  of  the  Royal  road,  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to  Pa- 
libothra,  is  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  ancient  geography  of  India. 
According  to  Dionysius  Periegetes,  it  was  called  also  the  Nysesean  road, 
because  it  led  from  Palibothra,  to  the  famous  city  of  Nyssa.  It  had  been 
traced  out  with  particular  care ;  and  at  the  end  of  every  Indian  itinerary 
measure,  there  was  a  small  column  erected.  *  Megasthenes  does  not  give 
the  name  of  this  Indian  measure,  but  says  that  it  consisted  of  10  stades. 
This,  of  course,  could  be  no  other  than  the  astronomical,  or  Panjabi  coss, 
— one  of  which  is  equal  to  1.23  British  miles.  ,  **  Pliny's  account  of  this 
Royal  road,*'  says  Mr  Wilford,  "  is  at  first  sight  most  extravagant,  and,  of 
course,  inadmissible.  But  on  considering  the  whole  with  due  attention, 
we  shall  immediately  perceive,  that  in  the  original,  from  which  it  was  ex- 
tracted, it  consisted  of  two  distinct  accounts,  or  reckonings :  the  first  was, 
that  of  the  intermediate  distances  between  every  stage ;  and  the  second 
contained  the  aggregate  sum  of  these  distances  for  every  stage.  Pliny, 
whose  inaccuracy  is  notorious,  selected  out  of  them  only  a  few  distances  N 
and  stages  here  and  there ;  and  I  have  presumed  to  present  the  whole,  ^ 
arranged  in  the  following  manner : 

fMn  th«  Indos  and  PsomUIs, 

To  Taxlla, 
Hydaspes, 
Accfltines, 

Hydraotes,  -  '•    - 

Hyphasis, 
There  ended  Alexander's  oonquests, 

and  a  new  reckoning  begins, 
Hesidrat,  -  -  168 
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vast  months,  so  large,  that  the  sea  is  said  to  be  vanqaished  for  40  niilesy 
the  water  being  fresh  all  that  distance  from  the  shore.     From  the  bound- 
ary of  Lycia,  round  about  to  the  Thracian  Bosphoms,  he  says,  that  282 
nations  inhabited  the  coast  and  interior.    He  estimates  the  number  of  tribes 
and  tetrarchies  in  Gralatia  at  195.     The  coast  of  the  Baltic  seems  to  have 
been  partly  known  to  him,  and  he  pardcularly  mentions  an  island  called 
Baltea,  where  amber  was  found.     He  supposes  the  Baltic  itself  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Caspian  sea  and  Indian  ocean.     He  is  the  first  author 
who  mentions  Scandinavia,  which  he  represents  as  an  island,  the  extent  of 
which  was  not  then  known,  but  probably  he  meant  the  peninsula  of  Scjio* 
nen  in  Sweden.     Denmark  may  probably  be  recognized  in  the  Donina  of 
Pliny,  and  Norway  in  Noligen.     The  whole  of  his  information  respecting 
the  north  of  Germany  seems  to  be  drawn  from  the  expeditions  of  Vama. 
Drnsus,  and  Germanicus,  to  the  Visurgis  and  Albis  (Weser  and  Elbe), 
He  knew  more  of  the  situation  of  Ireland  than  Strabo,  for  he  places  it  at 
no  greater  distance  than  SO  M.  P.  from  the  Siltires  (South  Wales),  or  24 
geo.  miles,  which,  considering  circumstances^  is  a  near  approximation  to 
truth.     In  lib.  iv.  c.  16,  he  allows  50  M.  P.,  or  40  G.  M-,  between  Bou- 
logne and  the  nearest  opposite  coast,  which  space  he  should  have  known 
better.     He  allows  from  Agrippa  an  extent  of  600  M.  P.  to  Ireland,  by 
SOO  M.  P.  of  breadth,  and  800  for  the  length  of  Britain,  by  the  same 
breadth.     Both  of  these  dimensions  are  over-rated,  particularly  those  of 
Ireland,  whose  length  hardly  exceeds  the  given  breadth.     It  must  be  ob- 
served, that  by  Britain,  Pliny  means  England  oifly»     He  has  given  a  very 
interesting,  though  concise  description  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines.    ''  The 
very  unsatisfactory  account  which  Pliny,  on  the  authority  of  king  Juba, 
gives  of  the  courses  of  the  Nile  and  Niger,  makes  us  regret"— observes 
the  author  of '  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery' — *<  that  we  do  not  possess 
the  original  volume  of  that  learned  Mauritanian,  or  rather  those  valuable 
documents  from  which  he  professed  to  derive  his  information,  the  Cartha- 
ginian annals.     But  the  errors  of  the  Roman  author  are  not  without  in- 
struction :  for  when  Pliny  informs  us  that  the  lake  NUisy  abounding  in 
crocodiles  like  the  Nile^  is  situated  not  far  from  the  Western  ocean ;  that 
the  river  flowing  from  it  towards  the  east  sinks  into  the  desert,  and  runs 
for  many  days'  journey  under  ground ;  that  after  emerging,  and  hiding 
itself  a  second  time  in  a  subterranean  course,  it  rises  at  length  from  the 
source  called  Nigris,  and  dividing  Africa  from  Ethiopia,  takes  the  name  of 
Astapus,  one  of  the  chief  branches  of  the  Nile :  when  he  makes  this  ill- 
arranged  statement,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  relations  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who  probably  maintained  some  correspondence  with  the  nations 
inhabiting  the  country  of  the  Niger,  were  perverted  by  those  who  had  no 
such  authentic  sources  of  information.     The  rivers  of  the  interior  were 
known  to  Pliny  from  the  Carthaginian  writers ;  but  the  violent  hypotheses 
which  connected  them  with  the  Nile  were  evidently  the  fruits  of  a  later 
age,  when  theoretical  speculations  predominated,  and  direct  intercourse 
with  the  interior  was  at  an  end.     It  is  obviously  an  error,  therefore,  to 
suppose  with  many  writers,  that  the  Roman  armies  penetrated  to  the  Ni- 
ger, or  that  they  ever  advanced  so  far  southwards  as  the  sources  of  the 
Astapus,  or  Nile  of  Abyssinia,  which  Pliny,  by  a  singular  misteke,  con- 
nects with  the  rivers  of  western  Africa. 

'*  It  was  not  till  a  comparatively  late  period  that  the  Roman  geogra- 
phers obtained  any  certain  knowledge  of  islands  in  the  Atlantic  Serto- 
rius,  while  an  exile  in  Spain,  received  an  account  of  two  islands  to  the  west 
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of  Libya,  of  great  fertility,  and  formed  by  nature  to  be  the  refuge  of  the 
unfortunate.  In  the  distressful  situation  of  his  affairs  such  a  belief  was 
easily  entertained.  About  twenty  years  later,  Statins  Sebosis  collected  at 
Gades  all  the  information  he  could  obtain  respecting  those  western  isles. 
King  Juba  also  made  inquiries  respecting  them,  and  learned  the  names  of 
six.  It  is  at  first  sight  difficult  to  reconcile  the  accounts  of  the  Roman  and 
the  Mauritanian  with  one  another,  or  with  that  of  Ptolemy  ;  but  there  is 
still  such  a  trace  of  agreement  between  them  in  their  mode  of  arranging 
the  islands,  as  leads  to  a  complete  explanation  of  all  difficulties.  The 
concurrence  of  their  statements  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table,  in 
which  the  names  of  the  islands  are  arranged  in  the  order  observed  by  the 
respective  authors : — 

4 

SxBosia.  Juba.  Ptolkxt.  Modbrk  Nami. 

AprosiUM*  Allegranza 


JnnonU  Junonla  parva  Jiinonia  Clara 

Pltttatia  Ombriaa  Pliiitalia  Lancerote 


JunoDia  — —  Lobo 


Capnria  Capraria  Casperia  Forterentura 

"  Beyond  the  Fortunate  IsUs"  says  Pliny,  " there  are  others ;*  and  of 
these  he  mentions  two,  Nivaria  and  Oanaria^  Teneriffe  and  Canary,  which 
had  been  previously  named  by  Juba,  and  were  doubtless  the  ConvaUU  and 
Planaria  of  Sebosis.  . 

"  Thus  it  appears  that  the  Hesperides,  or  Fortunate  isles,  of  the  an- 
cient  geographers,  were  the  most  easterly  of  the  group  now  called  the 
Canaries.  They  are  ranged  in  a  line  running  pwallel  to  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  are  situate  about  half  way  between  the  continent  and  the  great 
islands,  Canary  and  Teneri£fe,  which,  although  named,  were  probably  never 
visited  by  the  ancients." 

Pliny's  account  of  the  Royal  road,  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to  Pa- 
libothra,  is  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  ancient  geography  of  India. 
According  to  Dionysius  Periegetes,  it  was  called  also  the  Nyssmm  road, 
because  it  led  from  Palibothra,  to  the  famous  city  of  Nyssa.  It  had  been 
traced  out  with  particular  care ;  and  at  the  end  of  every  Indian  itinerary 
measure,  there  was  a  small  column  erected.  .*  Megasthenes  does  not  give 
the  name  of  this  Indian  measure,  but  says  that  it  consisted  of  10  stades* 
This,  of  course,  could  be  no  other  than  the  astronomical,  or  Panjabi  coss, 
— one  of  which  is  equal  to  1.23  British  miles.  , "  Pliny's  account  of  this 
Royal  road,'*  says  Mr  Wilford,  "  is  at  first  sight  most  extravagant,  and,  of 
course,  inadmissible.  But  on  considering  the  whole  with  due  attention, 
we  shall  immediately  perceive,  that  in  the  original,  from  which  it  was  ex- 
tracted, it  consisted  of  two  distinct  accounts,  or  reckonings :  the  first  was, 
that  of  the  intermediate  distances  between  every  stage ;  and  the  second 
contained  the  aggregate  sum  of  these  distances  for  every  stage.  Pliny, 
whose  inaccuracy  is  notorious,  selected  out  of  them  only  a  few  distances  \ 
and  stages  here  and  there ;  and  I  have  presumed  to  present  the  whole,  ^ 
arranged  in  the  following  manner : 

VMn  tka  IbAu  and  PsMpUia, 

To  TaxUa, 
Hydatpcs, 
Accfltinefl, 

HydnoUxB,  -  -    - 

Hyphasis, 
There  ended  Alexander's  conquest*, 

and  a  new  reckoning  begins, 
Hesldras,  -  -  168 
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vast  mouths,  so  large,  that  the  sea  is  said  to  be  vanquished  for  40  miles, 
the  water  being  fresh  all  that  distance  from  the  shore.     From  the  bound- 
ary of  Lycia,  round  about  to  the  Thracian  Bosphoms,  he  says,  that  282 
nations  inhabited  the  coast  and  interior.    He  estimates  the  number  of  tribes 
and  tetrarchies  in  Galatia  at  195.     The  coast  of  the  Baltic  seems  to  have 
been  partly  known  to  him,  and  he  pardcularly  mentions  an  island  called 
Baltea,  where  amber  was  found.     He  supposes  the  Baltic  itself  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Caspian  sea  and  Indian  ocean.     He  is  the  first  author 
who  mentions  Scandinavia,  which  he  represents  as  an  island,  the  ejctent  of 
which  was  not  then  known,  but  probably  he  meant  the  peninsula  of  Scfao* 
nen  in  Sweden.     Denmark  may  probably  be  recognized  in  the  Donina  of 
Pliny,  and  Norway  in  Noligen.     The  whole  of  his  information  respecting 
the  north  of  Germany  seems  to  be  drawn  from  the  expeditions  of  Varus. 
Drusus,  and  Germanicus,  to  the  Visui^s  and  Albis  (Weser  and  Elbe), 
He  knew  more  of  the  situation  of  Ireland  than  Strabo,  for  he  places  it  at 
no  greater  distance  than  30  M.  P.  from  the  Siltires  (South  Wales),  or  24 
geo.  miles,  which,  considering  circunistances^  is  a  near  approximation  to 
truth.     In  lib.  iv.  c.  16,  he  allows  50  M.  P.,  or  40  G.  M.,  between  Bou- 
logne and  the  nearest  opposite  coast,  which  space  he  should  have  known 
better.     He  allows  from  Agrippa  an  extent  of  600  M.  P.  to  Ireland,  by 
300  M.  P.  of  breadth,  and  800  for  the  length  of  Britain,  by  the  same 
breadth.     Both  of  these  dimensions  are  over-rated,  particularly  Uiose  of 
Ireland,  whose  length  hardly  exceeds  the  given  breadth.     It  must  be  ob- 
served, that  by  Britain,  Pliny  means  England  only.     He  has  given  a  very 
interesting,  though  concise  description  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines.    *'  The 
very  unsatisfactory  account  which  Pliny,  on  the  authority  of  king  Jnba, 
gives  of  the  courses  of  the  Nile  and  Niger,  makes  us  regret"— -observes 
the  author  of  '  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery' — *<  that  we  do  not  possess 
the  original  volume  of  that  learned  Mauritanian,  or  rather  those  valuable 
documents  from  which  he  professed  to  derive  his  information,  the  Cartha- 
ginian annals.     But  the  errors  of  the  Roman  author  are  not  without  in- 
struction :  for  when  Pliny  informs  us  that  the  lake  NUiM^  abounding  in 
crocodiles  like  the  NUe^  is  situated  not  far  from  the  Western  ocean  ;  that 
the  river  flowing  from  it  towards  the  east  sinks  into  the  desert,  and  runs 
for  many  days'  journey  under  ground ;  that  after  emerging,  and  hiding 
itself  a  second  time  in  a  subterranean  course,  it  rises  at  length  from  the 
source  called  Nigris,  and  dividing  Africa  from  Ethiopia,  takes  the  name  of 
Astapus,  one  of  the  chief  branches  of  the  Nile :  when  he  makes  this  ill- 
arranged  statement,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  relations  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who  probably  maintained  some  correspondence  with  the  nations 
inhabiting  the  country  of  the  Niger,  were  perverted  by  those  who  had  no 
such  authentic  sources  of  information.     The  rivers  of  the  interior  were 
known  to  Pliny  from  the  Carthaginian  writers  ;  but  the  violent  hypotheses 
which  connected  them  with  the  Nile  were  evidently  the  fruits  of  a  later 
age,  when  theoretical  speculations  predominated,  and  direct  interooarse 
with  the  interior  was  at  an  end.     It  is  obviously  an  error,  therefore,  to 
suppose  with  many  writers,  that  the  Roman  armies  penetrated  to  the  Ni- 
ger, or  that  they  ever  advanced  so  hr  southwards  as  the  sources  of  the 
Astapus,  or  Nile  of  Abyssinia,  which  Pliny,  by  a  singular  mistake,  con- 
nects with  the  rivers  of  western  Africa. 

''  It  was  not  till  a  comparatively  late  period  that  the  Roman  geogra-r 
phers  obtained  any  certain  knowledge  of  islands  in  the  Atlantic  Serto- 
rius,  while  an  exile  in  Spain^  received  an  account  of  two  islands  to  the  west 
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of  Libya,  of  great  fertility,  and  formed  by  nature  to  be  the  refuge  of  the 
unfortunate.  In  the  distressful  situation  of  his  aflPairs  such  a  belief  was 
easily  entertained.  About  twenty  years  later,  Statins  Sebosis  collected  at 
Gades  all  the  information  he  could  obtain  respecting  those  western  isles. 
King  Juba  also  made  inquiries  respecting  them,  and  learned  the  names  of 
six.  It  is  at  first  sight  difficult  to  reconcile  the  accounts  of  the  Roman  and 
the  Mauritanian  with  one  another,  or  with  that  of  Ptolemy ;  but  there  is 
still  such  a  trace  of  agreement  between  them  in  their  mode  of  arranging 
the  islands,  as  leads  to  a  complete  explanation  of  all  difficulties.  The 
concurrence  of  their  statements  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table,  in 
which  the  names  of  the  islands  are  arranged  in  the  order  observed  by  the 
respective  authors : — 

Sbbosu.  Juba.  Ptolekt.  Modbkk  Name. 

AprositM.  AUegranzB 


JiinonU  Junonla  parva  Junonia  Clan 

Platatia  Ombriaa  Pliiitalia  Lanoerote 


Junonia  — .— —  Lobo 


Capraria  Capraiia  Casperia  Forteyentura 

"  Beyond  the  Fortunate  Isles"  says  Pliny,  << there  are  others ;"  and  of 
these  he  mentions  two,  Nivaria  and  Oanaria,  Teneriffe  and  Canary,  which 
had  been  previously  named  by  Juba,  and  were  doubtless  the  ConvalUs  and 
Planaria  of  Sebosis.  . 

"  Thus  it  appears  that  the  Hesperides,  or  Fortunate  isles,  of  the  an- 
cient  geographers,  were  the  most  easterly  of  the  group  now  called  the 
Canaries.  They  are  ranged  in  a  line  running  parallel  to  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  are  situate  about  half  way  between  the  continent  and  the  great 
islands,  Canary  and  Teneri£fe,  which,  although  named,  were  probably  never 
visited  by  the  ancients." 

Pliny's  account  of  the  Royal  road,  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to  Pa- 
libothra,  is  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  ancient  geography  of  India. 
According  to  Dionysius  Periegetes,  it  was  called  also  the  Nysssean  road, 
because  it  led  from  Palibothra,  to  the  famous  city  of  Nyssa.  It  had  been 
traced  out  with  particular  care ;  and  at  the  end  of  every  Indian  itinerary 
measure,  there  was  a  small  column  erected.  *  Megasthenes  does  not  give 
the  name  of  this  Indian  measure,  but  says  that  it  consisted  of  10  stades* 
This,  of  course,  could  be  no  other  than  the  astronomical,  or  Panjabi  coss, 
— one  of  which  is  equal  to  1.23  British  miles.  , ''  Pliny's  account  of  this 
Royal  road,'*  says  Mr  Wilford,  ''  is  at  first  sight  most  extravagant,  and,  of 
course,  inadmissible.  But  on  considering  the  whole  with  due  attention, 
we  shall  immediately  perceive,  that  in  the  original,  from  which  it  was  ex- 
tracted, it  consisted  of  two  distinct  accounts,  or  reckonings  :  the  first  was, 
that  of  the  intermediate  distances  between  every  stage ;  and  the  second 
contained  the  aggregate  sum  of  these  distances  for  every  stage.  PHny, 
whose  inaccuracy  is  notorious,  selected  out  of  them  only  a  few  distances  N 
and  stages  here  and  tKere ;  and  I  have  presumed  to  present  the  whole,  ^ 
arranged  in  the  following  manner : 

Vnm  tka  ladu  and  PoaeoUb, 

To  Taxila, 
Hydaipes, 
Accarinea, 

Hydraotes,  -  •    - 

Hyphaais, 
There  ended  Alexander's  conquests, 

and  a  new  reckoning  begins, 
Heaidma,  -  -  168 


Romaa 

BtlM. 

60 

._ 

omitted 

180 

ditto 

omitted 

ditto 

ditto 

49 

390 
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eutward  from  the  sonrce  of  the  rirer  of  Cftnlml,  to  the  eastern  p<»iiit  cf 
the  peninsula  of  Shantong,  the  amount  will  be  71^,  or  3,976  English  miln, 
or  10*  more  than  his  nltimate  eastern  point,  bat  it  must  be  remembered 
that  as  his  degrees  are  those  of  a  great  circle,  the  intermediate  distance  m. 
his  map,  is  near  3**  more  in  the  parallel  of  36*  N.  lat^  and  if  Tsinaofe  he 
reckoned  his  Sinarum  Metropolis,  still  the  intermediate  distance  is  9*  too 
much,  although  it  be  4^*  ferther  east  from  the  western  point  of  India,  thaa 
in  his  table,  the  whole  reason  of  which  is,  that  his  degrees  are  those  of  a 
great  circle,  and  divided  by  400  stades  each.     Eren  in  this  case,  Tnnaaik 
is  58*  too  far  east  of  the  Fortunate  Isles,  from  this  very  reason,  ikat  ins 
position  of  the  eastern  limit  of  Paropamisus,  u  50*  too  far  east.     If  a  liae 
be  drawn  south-east  from  the  most  western  mouth  of  the  Indus,  in  67*  £. 
long,  to  Smhoa,  in  Cochin  China,  in  1 27*  E.  Ion.  and  17*  N.  lat.,  the  dis- 
tance will  be  60*  of  longitude,  and  8*  of  latitude,  whereas  by  Ptolemy,  liie 
intermediate  distance  is  70*  of  longitude,  and  S3*  of  latitude ;  and  if  Siam 
be  his  Sinarum  Metropolis,  the  errors  in  longitude  and  latitude  are  stSi 
more  enormous,  being  60*  of  a  great  circle  too  hr  east.     Beyond  the 
Sinus  Magnusy  whether  it  be  the  gulf  of  Martaban,  or  gulf  of  Siam,  he 
conceived  the  continent  to  stretch  south-west  from  Cattigara,   embradi^ 
what  he  calls  the  Green  Sea,  as  far  as  the  Verdant  Cape,  on  the  easton 
coast  of  Africa.     If  the  theory  of  Gosselin  be  admitted,  the  ancients  never 
passed  the  straits  of  Malacca,  and  of  course,  the  coast  stretched  according 
to  his  view  of  Ptolemy,  from  Morgui,  in  the  Malay  peninsula,  south-west 
to  the  point  above  mentioned.     If  the  Sinus  Magnus  be  the  gidf  of  Siam, 
as  D*Anville  thinks,  then  Cattigara  must  have  stood  a  little  to  the  north- 
west of  the  southermost  point  of  the  peninsula  of  Camboja,  and  the  coast 
must  have  stretched  south-west  from  thence,  as  ftu*  as  Cape  Prassum  on 
the  African  coast.     The  ancients,  therefore,  cannot  have  sailed  beyond  the 
southern  Cape  of  Camboja,  and  of  course,  I  cannot  think  that  Sinhoa  in 
Cochin  China  is  the  Sinarum  Metropolis  of  Ptolemy ;  for  in  that  case,  the 
ancients  must  have  turned  the  southern  cape  of  Camboja,  and  sailed  north- 
east along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Tonldng,  and 
must  in  that  case  have  seen  that  the  coast,  instead  of  passing  to  the  south- 
west, ran  to  the  north-east.     The  Sinarum  Metropolis,  or  Thinoe,  for  it 
goes  by  both  names  in  Ptolemy,  seems  to  have  been  situate  at  a  distance 
from  the  sea,  north-east  of  Cattigara,  on  the  Cotiaris,  or  river  of  Jqian. 
This  is  all  we  can  say  of  the  matter,  and  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
certainty  respecting  Ptolemy's  geography  in  this  quarter.     His  knowledge 
of  the  coasts  eastwards  from  the  Indus,  to  this  point,  seems  altogether  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  imperfect  accounts  of  navigators,  who  had  little 
or  no  knowledge  of  the  bearings  or  direction  of  the  courses  of  their  ships.* 
/  Of  his  route  to  the  Seres,  which  makes  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  his 

, .  tables,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  it  is  not  the  result  of  his  own  knowledge, 

l/V  but  wholly  copied  from  Marinm  of  Tyre,  who  preceded  him  by  60  years, 

*  One  principal  error  which  caused  sach  enormous  longltades  in  the  aacient  mapSi 
was  the  practice  of  deiiDeating:  them  on  a  plain  projection,  the  several  divlai<NM  4^ 
which  intersected' each  other  at  right  angles,  and  form^  exact  squares.  The  basis  of 
this  prqjection  was  a  stadium  of  l-700th  part  of  a  degree  of  a  great  circle.  The  loogi- 
tudinal  measures,  though  fictitious,  were  assumed  by  Ptolemy  as  real  distances,  and  ao> 
commodated  to  a  map  constructed  on  very  different  principles,  whereas  he  ought  to 
hare  divided  those  measures  by  700,  and  not  by  fiOO  stadia ;  78,000  stadia  were  reckoned 
from  the  Fromontorium  Sacrum,  to  the  principal  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  or  14^,  bat  if 
these  had  been  divided  by  700  stadia,  instead  of  500  sUdia,  as  Ptolemy  has  done,  the 
distance  would  have  been  reduced  to  104*  IT  W  or  41«  42'  less,  which  is  just  6*  18  more 
than  the  truth. 
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and  who  in  his  tnro  declares  that  he  drew  it  ap  from  informatioQ  furnished 
him  by  the  son  of  a  Macedonian  merchant.  The  roate  commenced  at  the 
bay  of  Issos,  in  Cilicia,  the  most  easterly  point  of  the  Mediterranean.  It 
then  went  across  Syria,  to  the  pass  of  the  Euphrates,  a  little  beyond  Hie- 
rapolis,  in  72^  £.  long.,  by  Ptolemy's  tables.  It  then  crossed  Mesopotamia 
to  the  Tigris.  Thence  it  went  through  the  country  of  the  Garamaeans  of 
Assyria,  (the  district  of  Kourma,)  and  crossed  the  range  of  Zagros,  at  the 
pass  of  Karina,  (Korrund.)  After  this,  it  went  by  Ecbatana,  (Hamadan) 
through  Media  to  the  Caspim  Portss,  (Pass  of  Sirdara) ;  thence  through 
Parthia  to  Hecatompylos,  (Damghaun) ;  thence  to  Hyrcania  Civitas,  (Jor- 
jaun  or  Corcang)  ;  Uience  through  Aria,  (Heraut)  turning  south-east,  and 
then  north-east  to  Margiana  Antiochia,  (Marou  Shah  Jehan,)  on  the  Mor- 
gns,  or  (Morgaub) ;  thence  east  through  Bactriana,  to  Bactra,  (Balk) ; 
thence  north  to  the  ascent  of  the  mountainous  region  of  the  Comedi, 
(Mountains  of  Badakshamn) ;  thence  through  the  mountainous  region 
above  mentioned,  south-e&st  to  the  valley  of  the  Comedi;  and  thence 
north-east  to  the  Stone  Castle,  which  receives,  them  ascending  the  valley, 
after  an  ascent  of  50  schmnes.  Here,  according  to  Marinus,  an  angle  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  two  ranges  of  mountains — ^the  intervening  valley 
being  that  of  the  Comedi — ^namely,  the  Imaus,  rising  from  the  Palimbroti 
to  the  north,  (or  the  Imaus  versus  ad  Arctos  of  Ptolemy  himself,  or  the 
mountains  of  the  Comedi  passed  in  the  route),  and  the  range  running  east 
from  the  Imaus,  beyond  which  at  the  northern  foot  is  the  Stone  Castle,  or 
rather  perhaps  near  the  head  of  the  pass  through  that  range.  This  Stone 
Castle  was  the  station  of  those  merchants  who  traded  directly  with  the 
Seres  or  Chinese.  Thence,  continues  Marinas,  was  a  journey  of  seven 
months  to  the  capital  of  the  Seres,  or  a  distance  of  36,200  stades,  or  72® 
200  stades,  of  600  each,  and  as  these  were  degrees  of  a  great  circle,  the 
direct  distance  was  equal  to  4,344  geographical,  or  upwards  of  5,000 
English  miles.  But  as  it  is  plain  on  the  most  superficial  inspection,  that 
the  route  from  Hecatompylos  to  the  Stone  Castle  was  very  circuitous,  as 
Ptolemy  himself  remarks,  the  latter  geographer  has  diminished  the  distance 
to  24,000  stades,  or  60  degrees,  of  400  stades  each,  instead  of  500  as 
Marinas  had  done ;  and  from  the  Stone  Castle  to  the  capital  of  the  Seres, 
he  has  reduced  the  distance  to  one-half  the  number  of  stades,  for  another 
reason,  namely,  that  the  merchants  in  their  route  to  the  capital  of  the  Se- 
res, from  that  point,  were  subjected  to  most  violent  storms.  This  reduced 
distance  he  has  made  45^**  of  400  stades  each,  as  before.  So  that  the 
whole  distance  from  the  Pass  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  capital  of  the  Seres, 
is  stated  by  him  to  be  105^%  which  added  to  72%  the  longitude  of  that 
pass  from  the  Fortunate  Isles,  makes  the  longitude  of  that  capital  177' 
15',  as  stated  in  his  tables ;  but  179**  5'  in  the  tables  of  longitudes  and  la- 
titudes appended  to  his  work.  Yet  he  makes  the  longitude  of  the  Stone 
Castle  ISd"*  east,  which  is  only  42"  west  of  the  Serican  capital,  instead  of 
45''  15',  as  he  had  stated  in  his  first  book,  or  44°  y  at  the  ntmost,  if  that 
capital  be  placed  7  hours  55  minutes  east  of  Alexandria,  or  118°  45'  east 
of  that  city.  Whether  these  inconsistent  numbers  are  to  be  imputed  to 
the  errors  of  transcribers  or  to  Ptolemy  himself,  is  impossible  to  determine. 
It  is  certain  that  the  distance  of  the  Stone  Castle  from  the  capital  of  the 
Seres  is  merely  computed  ;  and  as  Ptolemy  has  founded  his  table  of  Ion* 
gitudes  in  Scythia  and  Serica  entirely  on  computation,  he  might  hesitate 
as  to  the  precise  degree  of  reduction  to  direct  distance  of  the  space  tra- 
versed.    But  if  he  has  reduced  the  space  between  these  two  points  to 
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I8J00  stftdes,  instead  of  S6,200,  as  staled  by  Marinns,  he  hM  aft  tfaesHae 
time  increased  the  number  of  degrees,  and  of  conne  tbe  diatanee,  by  al- 
lowing  400  stades  to  a  degree,  instead  of  500,  tbe  calcolataon  of  Manmk  1 
Had  he  divided  by  600,  instead  of  400,  tbe  distance  wonld  only  hare  bea  ' 
36  degrees  and  one-fifth,  or  2,172  geographical  miles,  but  thia  he  has  a- 
creased  to  2,715  geographical,  or  3,130  English  miles ;  and  if  Pekm  be 
identical  with  Sera  Metropolis,  it  is  still  43  degrees  too  hr  east  of  the 
Canaries,  or  2,280  English  miles  in  the  parallel  of  40*  north  lalitad& 
Bat  it  will  be  asked,  where  is  the  Pyrgos  LUhinos,  Turns  Hdtptdea,  or 
Stone  Castle  of  Marinus  and  Ptolemy.  To  this  query  no  modem  geogra- 
pher has  been  yet  able  to  give  any  thing  like  a  satisfactory  answer.  It 
has  been  the  very  opprobrium  of  modem  geography,  and  still  remains  as 
much  unknown  as  the  "  condiia  capita  NUi"  the  hidden  sources  of  the 
Nile.  The  reason  is  obvious,  from  the  fact  that  we  are  yet  as  little  ae* 
quainted  with  the  route  from  Bactria  to  the  confines  of  China  aa  Marinas 
or  Ptolemy  were.  Our  maps  of  that  intenrening  space  are  entirely  gronnd* 
ed  on  report,  and  on  the  printed  routes  of  Marco  Polo  and  Father  Goes, 
who  travelled  that  way  to  Cambalu  or  Pekin,  the  former  nigh  aiz,  and  the 
latter  more  than  two  centuries  ago.  D'Anville,  in  his  ancient  geography, 
has  endeavoured  to  identify  the  Stone  Castle  with  tbe  fortress  of  Aatas, 
in  the  district  of  Kokuns,  situated  on  a  steep  rock,  more  than  7**  to  the 
north-west  of  Cashgar,  and  to  the  west  of  the  Beloor  Tag.  Goaselin,  in 
a  memoir  printed  in  the  49th  volume  of  the  Mem,  de  CAcad,  des  Itucrip^ 
&c.  1803,  could  discover  no  signs  of  the  Stone  Castle  in  these  Scjrihian 
solitudes,  but  imagined  it  to  be  "  a  mountain  resembling  a  castle.**  H^er, 
^    ty^  in  a  dissertation  on  the  Lithinos  Pyrgos  of  Ptolemy,  printed  at  Milan  in 

\  ^ .  s'  1816,  and  in  a  previous  memoir  on  Chinge  coins,  printed  iPJjO^'  main- 

ly ^^  tains,  that  the  modem  Tashkunt,  to  the  noirth  of  the  •^axartes,  iTthe  Stone 

Castle  of  Ptolemy,  and  endeavours  to  prove  it  from  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  which  in  Turkish  (the  spoken  language  of  Bucharia)  means  the 
Stone  Castle,  and  from  the  known  fact,  that  Tashkunt  has  been  from  im- 
memorial time  a  caravan  route  from  Bucharia  to  China ;  and  finally,  frosi 
the  striking  coincidence  between  the  latitude  of  the  Stone  Castle  in  Ptole- 
my's tables  and  that  of  Tashkunt,  both  being  in  lat.  43^  north.  Malte 
Bran,  in  the  first  part  of  his  geography,  adopted  the  opinion  of  Hager,  that 
Tashkunt  is  the  Stone  Castle  of  Ptolemy,  and  quotes  bis  treatise  on  Chi- 
nese coins  in  proof  of  it.  Mr  Murray,  in  opposition  to  D'Anville,  Gosse- 
lin,  Pinkerton,  Robertson,  and  Malte  Bran,  maintains  that  Serica  is  China, 
and  that  the  Seraram  Metropolis  is  Tsinan-fu  in  Shantonga,  and  that  the 
route  from  Bactria  to  the  Sere>s  went  north-east,  up  the  vale  of  the  Oxuil 
That  none  of  the  positions  of  the  Stone  Castle,  assigned  by  the  geographers 
above  mentioned,  is  at  all  satisfactory,  1  have  endeavoured  to  show  at  con- 
siderable length  in  my  supplement  to  Rollings  Dissertation  on  the  gec^pra- 
phy  of  the  ancients.  But  1  assent  so  far  to  the  opinion  of  Mr  Murray,  in 
thinking,  that  after  leaving  Bactria  the  route  to  the  Seres  ascended  the 
Beloor  Taugh,  or  south-west  side  of  the  Comedian  mountains ;  went  up 
the  valley  of  the  Oxus  to  its  source,  as  laid  down  in  Elphinstone  s  map ; 
and  then  crossing  the  dividing  line  to  the  north-east,  arrived  at  the  high 
elevated  upland  of  Pamer,  as  laid  down  in  Strahlenberg,  which  upland,  or 
Oropedion,  1  take  to  be  tbe  valley  of  the  Comedi,  so  called  because  it  lay 
between  the  two  converging  ranges  of  the  Beloor-Taugh  and  the  Mooz- 
Taugh,  which,  by  their  junction  at  the  north-west,  form  the  angles  describ- 
ed by  Ptolemy,  (a  qua  montesy  qui  ad  ortum  tenduni^)  namely,  the  Moos^ 
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Taiigh  (mon/t  conjungii  Imao  qui  a  PakmhrtAis  inturgii  ad  Arclos,) 
namelyy  the  Beloor-Taugh  coming  from  the  Bonth.  Crossing  this  upland 
to  the  north-east,  this  route  joins  another  coming  north  from  the  range 
which  jiarta  the  sonrces  of  the  river  of  Kashkhaor  from  this  same  extended 
upland^  at  the  lake  of  Snrrikol,  (the  lake,  perhaps,  seen  by  Marco  Polo  in 
his  route.)  Beyond  this,  is  the  Pass  of  Chiltang,  across  the  Mooz-Tangh, 
into  the  coontry  of  Cashgar,  beyond  the  Imans.  Near  this  I  would  place 
the  Stone  Castle,  where  the  merchants,  according  to  Ptolemy,  halted,  pre^ 
yions  to  their  crossing  the  Imaus  into  Scythia  and  Serica.  As  this  placa 
is  the  junction  of  two  caravan  routes,  the  one  from  Bactria,  mentioned 
above,  and  the  other  from  India  on  the  south,  it  may  well  be  called  "  re* 
cepiaculum  eorum  qvi  ad  Seras  negotu  causa  prqficUcuntur,  penes  Monletn 
Imautn.*'  What  adds  more  to  this  conjecture  is,  that  a  station  near  this 
place  is  called  Ak-Tash,  or  the  White  Stone,  or  probably  the  castle  or 
building  of  white  stone,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Imaus,  near  the  mouths 
of  the  pass,  is  another  station  marked  in  the  map  of  Elphinstone,  simply 
called  Taskf  or  the  stone. 

The  extent  of  the  habitable  globe,  according  to  Ptolemy,  was  the  fol- 
lowing, allowing  500  stades  to  a  degree  of  a  great  circle.  From  north  to 
south,  or  from  the  isle  of  Thule,  in  63^  N.  lat.,  to  the  southern  limit  of 
Agisymba,  in  Africa,  he  reckons  40,000  stades,  or  80^,  or  4,800  geogra- 
phical miles.  In  the  most  southern  parallel,  or  that  of  Agisymba,  the 
length  is  86,333  stades,  or  172**  40^.  or  10,350  geographical  miles ;  but 
more  than  one-half  of  this  was  occupied  by  the  Indian  ocean,  the  Ery- 
thraean sea,  and  the  Sinus  Barbaricus.  Over  the  equinoctial  arch,  the 
length  of  the  known  world  is  90,000  stades,  from  the  Fortunate  islands  to 
the  Sinarum  Metropolis^  through  the  parallel  of  Alexandria,  or  180%  or 
10,800  geographical  miles.  In  the  parallel  of  Syene,  23°  SO',  the  length 
of  the  known  world  is  82,336  stades,  or  164*  36'  9,880  geographical 
miles.  In  the  parallel  of  Rhodes,  the  length  of  the  known  world  is  72,812 
stades,  or  178**  38',  or  8,738  geographical  miles.  The  circumference  of 
the  globe  was  180,000  stades,  or  360*"  of  500  stades  each,  equal  to 
21,600  geographical  miles.  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  are  described  by 
Ptolemy  in  26  tables,  the  10  first  of  which  include  Europe,  the  4  follow- 
ing Africa,  and  the  12  last  Asia.  All  the  districts  of  the  known  world  he 
enumerates  at  94,  48  of  which  belong  to  Asia. 

General  review,"]  Marcian  of  Heraclea,  and  Agathemarus,  added 
nothing  to  what  were  known  in  geographical  science  by  Ptolemy;  as 
Malte  Brun  remarks,  the  geography  of  Ptolemy  and  the  description  of 
Greece  by  Pausanias,  are  the  last  works  in  which  the  light  of  antiquity 
shines  on  that  science.  We  may  therefore  here  conclude  our  views  of  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  ancients.  We  have  seen  that  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  Roman  empire,  they  knew  little.  The  northern,  north- 
western, north-eastern,  and  most  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  were  almost  utter- 
ly unknown  to  them.  Their  knowledge  of  the  Persian  empire  was  super- 
ficial and  inaccurate.  The  ge(^raphical  knowledge  may  he  said  to  have 
terminated  at  the  Tigris.  In  Europe  nothing  was  known  beyond  63**  of 
north  latitude.  With  Hindostan  they  were  better  acquainted  than  with 
Persia.  Beyond  the  Ganges,  their  knowledge  was  obscure,  imperfect,  and 
inaccurate,  so  that  no  geographer,  however  well  skilled  in  Oriental  lore, 
can  make  any  thing  of  it.  Their  knowledge  of  China  was  in  the  same 
state ;  and  the  route  of  Marinus,  fortunately  preserved  in  Ptolemy's  first 
book,  meagre  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  is  the  only  relic  left  remaining  of  the 
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anciait  geography  of  An  befoiid  Um  Iflisitt.   Of  Africa  4nil)r»  the 
poMoned  mora  informatioD  than  the  modfltm,  for  ha  iBterior  wtm  pervad- 
ed beyond  the  Great  Atlaa,  to  the  Tidnity  of  the  Niger.     The 


/    obnoaa.  jThe  moderna  make  diaooTeriea  by  aea,  whikt  the  slMieirtB  naade 
/^  I    theira  by  land-rontea.  /It  is  upon  aatronomkal  adence  that  all  geograpbf 


depends  for  accuracy  god  predsion,  and  it  ia  by  aatronomical 
alone,  that  we  are  enabled  to  fix  the  poaitiona  of  dtiea  and  the  bouadaiiw 
of  regions.     Where  these  are  wanting^  no  dependence  can  be  placed  sa 
lieta  of  longitndea  and  latitades  soch  aa  are  found  in  Ptolemy,  who  fixed       » 
them,  with  a  rery  few  ezceptiona,  by  routes  and  bearings.  1 


CHAPTER  11. 
GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

Roman  liineraries,}  Seyeral  geographical  treatisea  and  itinenriei^ 
hare  been  handed  down  to  ns  from  the  later  ages  of  the  Roman  empin^ 
but  none  of  them  are  of  much  importance  in  a  scientific  point  of  view. 
Of  the  itineraries  the  Romans  had  two  kinds,  the  Picta  and  AnmoUUa^  m 
the  drawn  and  written  :  the  latter  contmned  the  names  of  the  stations  aad 
chief  places,  with  their  distances  from  one  another.  In  the  Jtimerork 
picta  all  the  great  roads  were  drawn,  and  the  names,  extent,  popnlatioa, 
and  physical  features  of  the  difierent  provinces  were  added.  Of  the  for- 
mer kind  of  itinerary,  the  most  remarkable  is  that  which  goea  nader  the 
names  of  Antoninus  and  JEthicuSj  or,  as  Bartheus  found  in  his  copy,  An^ 
toninuM  JEthicus^  the  age  of  whidi  it  is  difficult  precisely  to  determine,  al- 
though it  has  been  rendered  very  probable  that  it  was  written  in  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  and  by  one  of  his  travelling  attendants.'  Another  ancient 
itinerary  is  that  of  Jerusalem,  which  points  out>  in  great  detail,  the  whide 
route  from  Bordeaux  to  that  city. 

Tabttke  Peutingeriance,']  Of  the  painted  itineraries,  a  very  fine  sped- 
men  is  still  preserved  in  the  imperial  library  of  Vienna,  and  lias  been 


'  From  lUnerarium,  a  day's  march. 
*  <<  It  is  an  absolute  certainty" — says  Mr  Reynolds  in  his  edition  of  that  part  of  the 
Itinerary  which  relates  to  Britain—- «  that  Antoninas  lired  in  the  reign  of  tnat  empe- 
ror, because  he  was  his  adopted  son  and  successor  in  the  empire.     And  as  he  Is*  by  his 
adoption,  proved  to  hsTe  been  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  so  we  may  suppoae  he 
would  not  be  often  absent  IVom  his  locomotive  court.     Nor  is  there  any  thing  related  of 
this  illustrious  Roman  which  renders  the  supposition  of  his  being  the  anther  of  svch  a 
work  either  Improbable  or  impossible.     To  be  an  author  was  not  esteemed  a  degrada- 
tion of  the  high  rank  of  an  emperor  of  the  Roman  world.     A  work  of  his  immediate 
successor,  Marcus  Aureliu8*s  Meditations,  has  reached  our  times,  as  well  as  the  ltine« 
nury.     But  Antoninus  was  nothing  more  than  a  Roman  senator  till  60  yean  of  age^ 
nor  had  he  any  reason  to  expect  to  be  honoured  with  the  imperial  throne  till  the  space 
of  little  more  than  one  year  of  the  death  of  his  predecessor.     In  his  private  station, 
therefore,  he  bad  full  time  enough  for  the  construction  of  this  work,  whidi  might  Ihrtn 
a  very  agreeable  amusement  of  nis  leisure  hours,  while  attending  the  pernpinations  <rf 
his  royal  master.     Uliis  viras  an  opportunity  also  uncommonly  favourable  tor  collecting 
materials  for  a  work  of  this  kind.     It  is  not  indeed  any  where  positively  recorded,  that 
Antoninus  did  attend  Hadrian  in  his  travels,  but  it  is  a  natural  inierence.  froai  m*  be- 
ing one  of  the  emperor's  particular  friends.    And  though  he  mi^ht  not  be  always  with 
the  imperial  traveller,  yet  when  he  had  once  formed  a  design  or  such  a  work,  it  would 
be  an  eas^  matter  for  him  to  employ  some  other  attendant  to  collect  information  for  him 
during  his  absence.    But  it  nuv  be  objected,  that  if  Antoninus  Pius  was  the  author 
of  the  I  tinerary,  he  surely  would  have  added  some  towns  to  it,  when,  after  the  death 
of  Hadrian,  i^lllus  Urbicus  bad  built  thenew  waRJnjcotland,  and  his  other  liente- 
Bants  had  recovered  Dacla,  and  the  ot^er  CBUiSGies  beyofiinire  Eunhrates.     The  an« 
■war  is,  that  it  Is  not  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  bad  fully  completed  bis  design  la  the 
lifetime  of  Hadrian,  before  those  changes  had  taken  place,  and  that  the  progress  of  the 
work  ceased  with  the  singular  cause  which  had  given  rise  to  It." 
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graved  and  poblithad  ondar  (be  name  of  the  Tabula  Peuiingeriana.  To 
tliia  composition  some  have  assig^ned  so  early  a  date  as  the  year  230  a.  d» 
The  copy  which  at  present  exists  is  thought  to  have  been  executed  in  the 
ISth  century :  it  owes  its  name  to  Conrad  Peutinger,  a  citizen  of  Augs- 
borg,  to  whom  it  formerly  belonged,  and  by  whom  it  was  illustrated  in  a 
learned  commentary.  The  commencement  of  the  Tabula*  containing  Por<* 
tngaly  Spain,  and  the  western  part  of  Africa,  has  been  lost ;  but  it  contains 
Asia  and  the  East,  as  far  as  the  knowledge  of  the  Romans  extended  in 
that  quarter. 

Cosmos  Indicopleusies.']  In  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century,  an  Egyp- 
^tt  monk  of  the  name  of  Cosmas  wrote  a  topography  of  the  Christian 
world,  principally  with  a  view  to  refute  the  impious  doctrines — as  he 
deemed  them— of  those  who  taught  that  the  earth  was  a  globe.  His  work 
has  procured  him  the  surname  of  Indicapleustes,  or  '  the  Voyager  in  India,* 
though  it  is  doubted  whether  its  author  ever  visited  that  country.  From 
the  details  of  the  Egyptian  monk,  it  may  be  collected  that  in  his  time  these 
voyages  of  the  Romans,  or  of  the  Greek  merchants,  extended  beyond  the 
coast  of  Malabar.' 

'  **  Ceylon,*!  am  a  writer  repeatedly  qaoted  by  as  in  the  course  of  this  article^  «  was 
called  by  the  Indians  Sleladiba,  or  the  island  of  Siela,— «  dose  apjproach  to  the  name 
which  it  bears  at  the  present  day.  India,'*  he  says,  '*  is  divided  nrom  Persia  by  the 
river  Indus  or  Phison.*'  «  This  latter  name  he  may  have  l»orrowed  from  the  Arabians, 
who  apply  it  to  rivers  in  general ;  but  it  is  originally  Indian,  and  the  same  as  Phasu, 
or  Fashf  a  '  river,'  which  we  find  occurring  in  Ceylon,  In  ColclUs,  in  Armenia,  and  in 
the  country  of  the  Gihon  or  Oxus.  The  river  Indus,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  is 
called  by  the  Hindoos  the  Sintf  which  also  signifies  the  *  river ;'  Sindia,  the  name  of  th^ 
country  round  the  mouths  of  the  Sint  or  Indus,  signifies,  in  like  manner,  the  Deltiu 
or*  river  country.*  The  accidental  resemblance  between  the  name  of  the  river  Slnt 
and  that  of  the  Hindoos  led  to  a  cormption  of  the  former  name,  which  has  occasionally 
given  birth  to  errors  In  historical  investigations.  The  Hindoos  or  Indoos  derive  their 
national  designation  from  the  word  indoo,  the  *  moon,'  as  if  tbey  were  descended  from 
that  heavenly  body :  however  singular  such  a  designation  as  that  of  the  *  people  of  the 
jAoon*  may  seem  in  the  present  age,  it  was  anciently  assumed,  not  only  by  the  Hindoos, 
but  by  all  the  principal  nations  of  central  Asia.  The  Pandus  (the  Pandions  of  the 
Roman  writers)  ana  Chandras,  who  were  amongst  the  most  ancient  and  distinguished 
4hf  the  Indian  dynasties,  were  respectively,  as  their  names  imply,  the  children  of  the 
aun  and  moon.  Cosmas  observes  that  Hindostan  was  peopled  by  two  races;  that  of 
the  north  being  comparatively  fair-oomplexioned :  but  instead  of  calling  the  darker 
race  Ethiopians,  as  was  genenklly  done,  he  gives  to  the  fair-complexloned  and  ruling 
nation  in  tne  north  the  name  of  aunni,  an  enureasion  for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a 
satisfactory  explanation.  Among  other  proofs  wMch  he  furnishes  of  an  extended  na- 
vigation in  the  East,  is  his  mention  of  the  Tsinitz®  or  Chinese,  whose  country,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  East,  was  as  far  by  sea  from  Ceylon  as  this  isLsnd  was  from  Egypt." 
"^HisU  of  Jf.  and  /.  Diacovety^  L  lfil6.  On  this  extract  we  beg  to  offer  a  few  remarks. 
Cosmas  manifestly  borrowed  the  names  Phison  and  Gihon  from  the  account  of  Moses^ 
and  applied  them  in  his  absurd  geography  to  the  Indus  and  Mile.  In  the  district  of 
the  ifppcr  Oxus,  there  is  a  river,  no  doubt,  called  Vaah  s  bat  we  see  no  reason  to  con- 
clude that  it  is  a  Sanscrit  word.  The  Sanscrit  name  of  tha  Hypliasis  is  Beypasha,  or 
Bi)xua,  so  that  Pasha  or  Pasa  is  the  name,  with  the  prefix  bi  or  oey;  consequently  the 
Hebrew  Phison  of  Moses  is  of  Indian  original  in  this  way,  and  we  must  also  derive 
our  Hebrew  proper  names  from  Indian  or  Sanscrit  roots  1  That  the  Indiana  call  the 
Indus  Sintf  in  place  of  Sind,  is  what  we  never  knew  before:  it  is  very astonishinc  tliat 
the  curious  ana  inquisitive  Greeks  did  not  find  this  out.  SInd  is  invariably  used  by  the 
ancients  when  speaking  of  the  Indus  and  tlie  a^facent  region  One  is  apt  to  ask,  if 
Knt,  and  not  Sindi,  he  the  true  name,  why  was  the  Delta  called  SituUa an«l  not  Sinliaf 
That,  in  the  mythological  history  of  India,  different  dynasties  might  assume  the  title 
of  Descendants  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  as  claiming  somewhat  of  a  divine  descent — ^like 
the  Perrian  prinoes,  who  called  themselves  thedesoended  of  the  gods— we  do  not  doubt ; 
but  that  all  the  Hindoos  believed  themselves  to  be  such,  or  called  themselves  such,  is 
an  inference  not  deducible  from  the  premises ;  and  that  all  the  nations  of  Central  Asia 
assumed  the  title  of  Descendants  of  the  Moon,  is  a  monstrous  assumption.  Respect- 
ing the  ffunni  of  Cosmas,  why  may  they  not  have  been  a  branch  of  the  White  Huns 
of  Procopius,  wbo  In  the  6th  century  conquered  then^on  of  the  Oxus?  On  so  dark 
a  subject  we  ourselves  affirm  nothing:  but  the  elder  Dea  Gnignes  hak  conducted  into 
North  Western  India  the  Huani  of  Cosmas. 
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Arabian  Geographers,']    The  Arabian  geographen  followed  the  tyaft 
of  Ptolemy,  both  in  astronomy  and  geography.    They  bare  no  doabt  ii»dc 
ns  acquainted,  in  some  measare,  with  the  history  and  geography  of  the 
regions  east  of  the  Tigris,  and  sonth  of  the  Jazartes,  and  haye  fvmisbed  « 
with  some  caravan-rontes  through  them,  and  from  <4hence  to  Cbinm,  Irat 
their  astronomical  observations  are  not  rery  namerons, 
entitled  to  the  praise  of  accuracy,  nor  deserve  that  confidence  which  has 
been  placed  in  them  by  modem  geographers,  as  De  Lisle,   Strahlenber^g, 
D*Anyille,  and  Rennel.     Their  geographical  descriptions  are  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  regions  where  Mahommedanism  was  established  and  professed. 
The  great  Abou  Abdallah-al-Mamoun,  the  son  of  Haroun-el^asit^id, 
makes,  in  conjunction  with  his  vizier  Giafar,  so  great  a  figure  in  the  A 
bian  Nights'  Entertainments,  was  the  first  who  really  patronised  astroBomy 
and  geography,  and  sought  to  imbue  his  subjects  with  a  taste  for  the  sci- 
ence and  learning  of  the  ancients.     He  collected  the  volumes  of  Gredaa 
science,  by  means  of  his  ambassadors  at  Constantinople,  and  his  agents  ia 
Armenia,  Syria,  and  Egypt-,  and  commanded  them  to  be  translated  by 
skilful  interpreters  into  the  Arabic  language.     The  works  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato,  of  Euclid  and  Apollonius,  of  Ptolemy,  Hippocrates,  and  Gralen, 
read  and  studied  by  the  Arabians  in  these  versions,  and  astronomy 
eagerly  cultivated ;  but  unhappily,  that  sublime  science  became  debased  by 
its  alliance  with  astrology,  amongst  their  hands.     Like  all  the  other  orien- 
tal nations  who  had  preceded  them,  the  Arabs  applied  astronomy  to  divi- 
nation, and  instead  of  improving  the  astronomy  of  Ptolemy,  they  never 
advanced  one  step  towards  the  discovery  of  the  solar  system.    Their 
nomical  tables,  constructed  at  Bagdad,  Samarcand,  Maragha,  and 
only  corrected  some  minate  errors  in  those  of  Ptolemy,  without  venturing 
to  renounce  the  leading  errors  of  his  system.   But  by  the  command  of  Al- 
Mamoun,  a  celestial  arc  was  twice  measured,-— one  in  the  plain  of  Senjar, 
another  in  that  of  Cufa,  in  order  to  ascertain  a  degree  of  the  meridian. 
The  mathematicians  divided  themselves  into  two  parties,  one  of  which  went 
northward,  and  the  other  southward,  till  the  former  perceived  the  polar  star 
to  be  elevated  one  degree  above  its  altitude  in  Senjar,  and  the  latter  found 
it  as  much  depressed.     Measuring  the  intermediate  space,  they  ascertained 
the  degree  to  consist  of  200,000  royal,  or  Hashemite  cubits,— each  con- 
sisting  of  27  digits,  the  ancient  cubit  of  Memphis— -or  66}  Arabic  miles, 
nearly  equalling  69  English  miles,  thus  making  the  circumference  of  the 
earth  about  24,840  English  miles.     After  this  encouragement  g^ven  pub- 
licly by  the  khalif  to  astronomical  geography,  it  became  fashionable  amongst 
the  Arabs,  though  at  the  same  time  the  conduct  of  Al-Mamoun  was  con- 
demned by  the  stem  votaries  of  the  Mussulmaun  faith,  and  the  Moham- 
medan doctors. 

Mohammed  Ebn  Ketir  al  Fargani^  who  was  contemporary  with  Al- 
Mamonn,  published  an  astronomical  treatise  entitled  Al^Jksoul^aUalaten^ 
or  <  the  Thirty  Chapters,'  wherein  both  astronomy  and  ^ography  are  il- 
lustrated. This  treatise  was  published  with  a  Latin  ven^ion,  by  tiie  cele- 
brated Golins,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1669,  and  entitled  ^  Elements  of  Astro- 
nomy,* accompanied  with  elaborate  notes.  Abou  Ishak  published  a  trea- 
tise on  geography,  in  the  commencement  of  the  10th  century. 

Massoudi^  Massoudi,  another  Arabian  geographer,  wrote,  in  the  year 
947,  a  general  history  under  tiie  fantastical  titie  of  '  The  Golden  Mea- 
dow, and  the  Mine  of  Precious  Stones,'  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of 
the  most  celebrated  kingdoms  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.     He  C4)m~ 
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mences  with  comparing  the  earth  to  a  bird,  of  which  Mecca  and  Medina 
form  the  head,  Persia  and  India  the  right  wing,  the  land  of  Gog  the  left 
wingy  and  Africa  the  tail.  He  supposes  the  existence  of  an  earth  anterior 
to  this,  and  situated  elsewhere  ;  he  believes  also  that  the  earth  which  we 
now  inhabit  has  been  saccessively  covered  with  waters,  which  have  pass- 
ed off  sometimes  on  the  one  side,  sometimes  on  the  other.  According 
to  him,  a  great  commercial  intercourse  was  carried  on  between  Bassora 
and  Canfn  (Canton),  in  China.  He  also  describes  a  route  to  China  by< 
land,  which  seems  to  have  been  through  Khorasan,  Tobbot,  and  lies- 
tan  ;  hnt  we  are  unable  to  identify  the  last  of  these  regions,  unless  it 
be  the  tract  watered  by  the  Hi,  on  the  north  frontier  of  Little  Bacha- 
lia,  or  probably  the  province  of  llak,  in  Turkestaun,  to  the  north  of 
the  Jazartes  or  Sihoon,  watered  by  the  river  of  Tonkat. 

Ebn  HawkaL']     The   next   Arabian   geographer  is   Ebn   Hawkal,  a 
traveller  of  the  10th  century,  whose  oriental  geography  has  been  trans- 
lated  by  Sir  William  Ouseley.     His  work   commences  with  a  general 
description  of  the    earth  and  its  divisions,  or  rather  of  those   climates 
and  regions  comprised  within  the  circle  of  Mohammedism.     The  sea  of 
Roum,  or  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  remarkable  places  on  its  shores, 
and  in  its  vicinity,  are  described,  as  well  as  their   distances  from  each 
other,  by  rates  of  eastern  mensuration;  that  is,  by  merhileh,  or  stages, 
consisting,  according  to  Edrisi,  of  30  miles,   and  by  parasangs,  or  far- 
sangs,    of  30   stadia.      These   measures   are,  however,   allowed  to   be 
of  very  uncertain   extent,  and  to  vary  exceedingly  in  different   eastern 
authors  who  have   treated  of  geographical    matters.     Abyssinia,  Nubia, 
and  other  parts  of  Africa,  occupy  the  next  division ;  and  the  commerce, 
natural  productions,  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants   of  each  region,  are 
slightly  touched   upon  as  he  proceeds.     Andalus,  or  Spain,  early    con- 
quered by  the  Ommiades,  b  next  described,  and  contains  some  curious 
particulars.     A  separate  division  is  appropriated  to  Egypt,  that  splendid 
jewel  in  the  tiara  of  the  kalifs.     Cairo  was  not  at  this  time  built ;  Fos- 
tat  is  mentioned  as  the  existing  capital.     The  marble   palaces,  and  the 
lofty  watch-tower  of  Alexandria,  are  noticed ;  but  not  the  pillar  called 
Pompey's.     Sham,  or  Syria,  is  treated  of  under  the  next   ample  divi- 
sion ;    and  of  its  proudest    boasts,  Damascus  and  Balbek,  as  they  ap- 
peared 600  years  ago,  the  reader  may  not  be  dbpleased  with  the  sum- 
mary account  annexed.*     Jezireh,  or   Mesopotamia,   next   engages    our 

*  "  Demeshk  (Damascus)  is  a  chief  city,  the  right  hand  of  the  cities  of  Syria.  It  has 
ample  territories  among  the  mountains,  and  is  well  watered  by  streams  which  flow 
around.  The  land  about  it  produces  trees,  and  is  well  cultivated  by  hushMidmen. 
This  tract  is  called  Ghouteh.  It  extends  about  one  merhileh  by  two.  There  is  not  in 
all  Syria  a  more  delightful  place.  There  is  a  bridge  in  the  midst  of  the  city  of  Demeshk, 
by  which  a  horseman  may  pass  over  the  water,  which  goes  on  to  the  villages  of  Ghou- 
teh, and  runs  amongst  their  inns,  and  hot-baths,  and  shops.  Here  is  one  of  the  largest 
mosques  in  all  the  land  of  the  Mussulmans,  part  of  which  was  built  in  ancient  times 
by  the  Sabians.  Then  it  fell  into  the  ponsession  of  the  Greeks,  and  became  a  place  of 
religious  worship  to  tbem.  After  that  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  and  of  cer- 
tain princes  who  adored  Idols ;  and  at  that  time  they  put  to  death  Yahiah,  the  son  of 
Zachariah,  to  whom  be  peace !  and  fixed  his  head  upon  a  pole,  before  the  gate  of  this 
temple,  at  the  place  which  they  call  Bab  Jerond  (probablv  Jews'-gate).  It  then  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  who  performed  in  it,  likewise,  their  religious  cere- 
monies, until,  at  length,  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  true  bellerers  (the  Mussulmans), 
to  whom  it  serves  as  a  mosque.  At  the  same  spot  where  the  head  of  Yahia  Ben  Zacha- 
riah had  been  fixed,  the  head  of  Hooein,  the  son  of  Ali,  to  whom  be  peace !  was  also 
exposed.  Walid  ben  Abd-al-Molk,  in  bis  time,  caused  this  building  to  be  repaired, 
and  beautified  with  parements  of  marble,  and  also  pillars  of  variegated  marble,  the  V  / 
tops  of  which  were  ornamented  with  gofd,  and  studded  with  precious  stones,  and  / 

*li  the  deling  he  caused  to  be  covered  with  gold ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  expended  the         ^ 
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attention,  and  is  described  with  equal  minuteness  of  local 
but  on  the  vast  empire  of  Iran,  and  its  proTUices,  the  geographer 
to  have  bestowed   his    utmost    labour,  and  to  have    exhausted   all  the 
stores  of  his   erudition.     We  are  next   transported  to  Sind,  €ir  the  re- 
gions lying  on,  and  near  the  mouth  of,  Uie  Indus ;  these  are  meDtioMd 
as  the  extreme  boundary  of  the   Mohammedan  conquests  in  this  dinR- 
tion.     Armenia,  and  the  dbtricts  near  the  Caspian  sea,  as  alao  that  se& 
itself,  known  to  the  Orientals  by  the  name  of  the  sea  of  Khosr«  now, 
for  many  pages,  solicit  our  attention,  inter^rsed  with  variona  pleaixnf 
accounts  of  the  natural  and  civil  history,  and  the  antiquities  of  that  re> 
mote  country ;  but  they  are  too  desultory  and  detached  to  be  extzact- 
ed ;   and  will  be  perused  with  better  effect  in  the  volume  itself.     Oin 
final  excursion  is  to  the  neighbouring  region  of  MawenJnahr,  or  Trans- 
oxiana.      Persepolis    still    existed  in  the   time   of   £bn   Hawkal,  under 
the  name  of  Isiakary  and  was,  though  prodigiously  declined,  a  mile  io 
length ;  so  that  we  need  not  wonder  if  rtolemy  placed  it  in  his  tablet 
as  a  city  of  note.     Nisisbis,  in   Mesopotamia,   was    still  a  great   city, 
enjoying  perpetual  verdure   and   salubrious  waters.     Siraf,  on  the   Per- 
sian gulf,  was  then  a  large  and   commercial  city,  inhabited  by  wealthy 
r merchants,    some   of  whom,    enriched   by  intercourse   with    Canton   in 
China,  expended  no  less  than   30,000    dinars  in  the    erection  of  tBeir 
houses.     Above  500,000  families,  nomadic  Curds,  possessed  the  moun- 
tains and  plains  of  Pars.     In  Ebn  Hawkal's  description  of  places,  the 
pride  and  invective  of  the  Mohammedan  bigot  frequently  break  forth  ; 
and,  what  is  extremely  unfortunate  for  the  cause  of  Asiatic  geography, 
he  slightly   passes    over,  or  wholly   neglects,  the    description  of   many 
large  provinces  and  kingdoms  that   lay  beyond  the  verge  of  the   Mos* 
lem  conquests  at  the  period  when  he  wrote.     Thus,  although  of  Sind 
and  its  capital,  Multan,  we  find  rather  an  ample   description— that  re- 
gion of  Asia  having    been    conquered,  according  to  Abulfeda,  early  in 
the   8th   century,  by  Mahommed    Casim,  one   of  the   generals  of  the 
kalif  Valid — yet  of  Hind  (Hindostan),  which  was  not  conquered  by  tbs 
sultans  of  Gazna  till  the  beginning  of  the  1 1th  century,  we  find  scarcely 
any  notice   taken ;    in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  the  author  ex- 
claiming, *'  the  inhabitants  are  kafers  (infidels)  and  idolaters,^-a  miunts 
description  of  those  places  would  therefore  be  unnecessary  and  unprofit- 
able."    As  for  the  interior  of  Africa  possessed  by  the  negroes,  Ethiopians, 
and  others,  he  declines  describing  it  for  the  following  carious  reason — a  rea- 
son which  would  restrict  geography  to  very  narrow  limits  indeed  :  **  As  for 
these  people,  I  make  but  slight  mention  of  them,  because,  naturally  loving 
wisdom,  ingenuity,  religion,  justice,  regular  government,  how  could  I  no- 
tice such  people  as  these,  or  exalt  them  by  inserting  an  account  of  their 
countries  I" 

At-Scherif-aUSachaliJ^  In  the  commencement  of  the  12th  century, 
Al-Scherif-t^-Sachali  composed  a  treatise  of  ancient  and  modem  geogra- 
phy, entitled  Nozhai^UAbsar,  'the  Re-erection  of  places.*  This  work 
was  dedicated  to  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  who  ordered  a  Latin  version  of  it 
to  be  made,  and  who  preferred  it  to  all  other  works  on  the  same  subject. 
Scherif'Ol'  Edrisi.'^     One  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Arabian  geogra- 

reveimes  of  all  SyrUi  upon  tbb  work.  Beyond  the  borders  of  l^emeshk  is  Baalbek, 
situated  on  an  eminence.  Here  are  the  gates  of  palaces,  Mulptured  in  marble ;  and 
lofty  coliunns,  aI<o  of  marble.  In  tbe  whole  r^on  of  Syria  taera  It  nut  a  mors  atw- 
pendoua  or  considerable  edifice  than  this.  ** 
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phera  is  Edriii,  or  Eldriai,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Nubian 
geographer,  an  individual  every  circumstance  of  whose  life  is  a  subject  of 
controyeray  to  the  learned.     He  wrote  hts  African  geography  in  the  year 
of  the  Hejira  550,  corresponding  with  the  year  1099  a.  d.  ;  soon  after 
which  he  wrote  a  book  on  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.     He  has  entitled  the 
former  work,  "  The  going  about  of  a  curious  man  to  explore  all  the  won- 
ders of  the  world  ;'  and  many  a  wonder  he  seems  to  have  discovered.    He 
represents  the  Turks  as  a  race  of  men  having  great  heads,  broad  faces, 
large  bushy  hair,  and  flaming  eyes.     He  talks  of  a  nation  of  pigmies,  only 
three  spans  high,  and  of  a  great  gate  of  iron  50  cubits  high,  with  an  iron 
bulwark  rising  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  vision.     He  confounds  all  the 
Tartar  tribes  under  the  name  of  Turks,  and  makes  Khakan  the  name  of 
every  chief  city  possessed  by  them.     He  tells  us  that  the  land  of  Yajuj 
and  Majuj  is  full  of  cities,  and  exceedingly  populous ;  yet  he  says,  in  an- 
other place,  that  beyond  the  mountain  Kokaya — ^which  he  makes  to  surround 
that  Region  on  the  S.W.  and  S.-^«re  found  no  dwellings,  nor  any  living 
creatare,  by  reason  of  the  intense  cold.     "  in  drawing  the  general  outlines 
of  cosmography,  Edrisi  describes  the  earth  as  globular,  the  regularity  of 
that  figure  being  interrupted  only  by  the  variety  of  mountains  and  valleys 
on  its  surface.     He  adheres  to  the  doctrine  of  those  ancient  schools  which 
supposed  an  uninhabited  torrid  zone ;  but  as  his  knowledge  extended  to 
populous  countries  south  of  the  tropic,  he  placed  the  commencement  of 
this  zone,  with  very  little  propriety,  at  the  equinoctial  line.  '  Beyond  this,' 
he  says,  '  there  are  neither  plants  nor  animals,  all  being  uninhabitable  on 
account  of  the  heat.'     Again,  the  habitable  world  extends,  according  to 
him,  only  to  the  64th  degree  of  N.  lat.,  beyond  which  all  is  frozen  with 
ice  and  perpetual  winter.     The  circumference  of  the  earth  he  estimates  at 
11,000  leagues,  and  he  refers  also  to  a  measurement  made  by  Hermes, 
which  foiud  it  to  be  12,000.   He  divides  the  whole  according  to  the  esta- 
blished system  into  360  degrees ;  observing,  however,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  impossibility  of  passing  the  equinoctial  line,  the  known  world  con- 
sists only  of  one  hemisphere  ;  of  this  one-half  is  land,  and  the  other  sea, 
which  last  consists  chiefly  of  the  great  ambient  sea,  surrounding  the  earth 
in  a  continued  circuit  like  a  zone,  and  in  which  the  earth  '  floats  like  an  e^ 
in  a  basin  of  water.'     The  only  portion  of  it  concerning  which  any  thing 
was  known  was  the  Atlantic  ocean,  called  <  the  Sea  of  Darkness.'     That 
part  which  rolled  along  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Asia  was  named 
*  the  Sea  of  Pitchy  Darkness,'  the  gloom  of  the  climate  here  increasing 
the  obscurity  which  the  Arabians  thought  to  be  connected  with  the  ocean. 
Besides  the  great  sea  or  ocean,  Edrisi  reckons  seven  smaller  ones,  yiz.  the 
Red  sea  or  Arabian  gulf,  the  Green  sea  or  Persian  gulf,  the  sea  of  Damas- 
cus or  the  Mediterranean,  the  sea  of  the  Venetians  or  the  Adriatic,  the 
sea  of  Pontus  or  the  Black  sea,  and  the  sea  of  Georgian  or  Dailem,  by 
which  he  meant  the  Caspian."     But  notwithstanding  of  the  many  errors 
which  pervade  his  geography  of  the  African  continent,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  has  communicated  more  knowledge  of  its  interior  than  all  who  had 
preceded  him.     He  places  the  source  of  the  Nile — as  Ptolemy  had  done 
before  him — ^in  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  in  16'  S.  lat.,  or  more  than 
20*^  south  of  its  real  sources,  and  carries  them  through  three  lakes  success 
sively,  to  the  equator.     From  the  last  of  these  he  derives  the  Niger,  or 
Nile  of  the  Negroes,  which  runs  N.W.,  and  the  Egyptian  Nile  running 
N.E.     He  describes  the  Caspian  as  an  inland  sea,  under  the  name  of  the 
Sea  of  KhitzaVf  and  mentions  the  lake  of  Aral,  under  the  appellation  of 
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fecia  is  to  be  vienred  chiefly  in  the  light  of  an  indaatrious  compiler,  who 
collecte<l  what  he  has  given  from  the  best  anthorities  to  which  he  had  ac- 
cesis.      Speaking  of  the  Nile,  he  says  that  "  it  springs  from  those  deserts 
^which  are  sonth  of  the  equator ;  wherefore  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  inresti- 
jO^te  its  sources,  of  which,  as  of  the  whole  river,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Greeks  for  all  our  knowledge," — a  very  candid  confession  of  oriental  ig« 
norance*      He  correctly  describes  Africa  as  everywhere  snirounded  by  the 
ocean,  except  at  the  isthmus  of  Suez  ;  but,  lilce  Ptolemy,  Ee  curtairs  it  of 
at  least  10"  of  its  longitude  westward.     Of  Siberia  he  knew  nothing;  and 
his  knoivledge  of  China  is  not  so  full  as  might  hare  been  expected,  consi-  v^ 
dering^  the  intercourse  which  the  Arabians  held  with  that  extensive  com-  ^^ 
merctal  region.     Of  Khowarasm  and  Mawalnahar,  Abulfeda  has  given  a 
fall  and  circumstantial   description,  as  also  of  Arabia.     His  geography  of 
these  extensive  and  interesting  regions  has  been  translated  by  Greaves,  and 
inserted  by  Hudson  in  the  4th  vol.  of  his  Minor  Geographers.     His  geo- 
graphical tables  of  Syria  were  translated  into  Latin  by  Kochler  and  Reiske, 
and  pahlisbed  in  1766,  with  notes  and  illustrations,  along  wvith  his  Intro- 
duction.    His  description  of  Egypt  was  translated  into  Latin,  with  notes. 
Sec.  hy  the  late  celebrated  Michaelis  of  Gottingen,  in  1776,  and  large  ex- 
cerpts from  his  geography  have  been  made  by  the  learned  Scbultens  the 
elder,  and  appended  to  his  life  of  Saladin,  translated  from  the  Arabic,  in 
order  to  illustrate  the  marches  and  conquests  of  that  sultan  so  celebrate<l 
in  the  wars  of  the  Crusade.     The  geography  of  Abulfeda  was  also  tranu- 
\ated  into  the  Turkish  language,  by  Sipahi  Zade,  and  dedicated  to  Sultan 
Morad. 

Ibn  Batnia.'Jl     Among  oriental  travels,  those  of  the  Sheikn  Ibn  Batnta 
hold  a  foremost  rank,  and  embrace  all  the  countries  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  peculiarly  belonging  to  Arabian  geography.     He  left  his  native        ^ 
cuy  Tangiers  for  the  purpose  of  performing  the  .pilgrimage,  in  the  75tli  ^ 

year  of  the   Hegira  (a.  d.  1324-5).     After  travelling  some  time  throJ^i'"^ 
the  cities  of  the  Delta,  he  at  length  arrived  at  Cairo,  whence  he  proceeded 
through  Egypt  to  the  borders  of  Nubia.     *'  The  Nile,"  he  says,  "  which 
runs  through  this  country,  excels,  by  much,  all  other  rivers  in  tlie  sweet- 
ness of  its  taste,  the  length  of  its  coarse,  and  the  extent  of  the  benefits  it 
confers.     It  is  one  of  the  five  g^at  rivers  of  the  world,  which  are  the  Nile 
itself,  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  the  Sihun,  and  the  Jaihnn,  or.  Gihon. 
Five  other  rivers  also  may  be  compared  with  these,  namely,  the  river  of 
Sindia  (the  Indus),  which  is  called  the  Penj-ab,  or  five  waters  ;  the  river 
of  India,  which  is  called  the  Gung  (or  Ganges),  to  which  the  Indians  per- 
form their  pilgrimages,  and  into  which  they  throw  the  ashes  of  their  dead 
when  burnt :  they  say  it  descends  from  Paradbe ;  also  the  river  Jun  (or 
Jumna),  the  river  Atbil  (Volga),  in  the  deserts  of  Kipjack,  and  the  river 
Saro  in  Tartary,  upon  the  bank  of  which  is  the  city  of  Khan  Balikli  (Shang- 
too),  and  which  flows  from  that  place  to  El  Kausa,  and  thence  to  the  city       V** 
of  Zaitun  in  Chba.     The  course  of  the  Nile,  moreover,  is  from  south  to 
north,  contrary  to -that  of  all  other  rivers." — Returning  down  the  Nile,  he 
proceeded  to  Tiberias,  and  thence  to  Mount  Libanns,  which  he  describes 
as  the  most  fruitful  mountain  in  the  world,  abounding  in  springs  of  water 
and  leafy  shades,  and  covered  with  the  cells  of  hermits.     Passing  through 
Arabia,  our  trareller  crossed  to  Hormnz  or  Ormuz,  a  city  on  the  sea-shore, 
where  he  saw  the  strangest  sight  he  had  ever  beheld,  namely,  "  the  head 
of  a  fish  that  might  be  compared  to  a  hill,  with  eyes  like  two  doors,  so 
that  people  could  go  in  at  one  eye  and  out  at  the  other  I'l     Leaving  Or- 
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gttte  of  the  palace,  which  wu  guarded  by  soldiers,  I  wM  aean^d)  lelt 
1  ahonld  carry  any  weapon  with  me ;  which  is  submitted  to  hy  erery 
citizen  as  well  as  stranger,  who  wishes  to  be  introduced  to  the  king* 
The  same  is  observed  by  the  emperors  of  India*     I  was  introdocedi 
therefore,  and  did  homage.     The  emperor  was  sitting  upon  his  throne, 
with  his  queen  and  daughter,  our  mistress;  her  brotliers  were  sealed 
beneath  the  throne.     I  was  kindly  received,  and  asked  as  to  my  clr« 
camstanees  and  arrival ;  also  about  Jerusalem,  the  temple  of  the  resur* 
rection,  the  cradle  of  Jesus,  Bethlehem^  and  the  city  of  Abraham  (or' 
Hebron))  then  of  Damascus,  Egypt,  Irak,  and  the  country  of  Room ;  to 
all  of  which  I  gave  suitable  replies.     A  Jew  was  our  interpreter.     The 
king  was  much  surprised  at  my  *tale  [relating  to  the  extent  of  his  tm« 
vela  perhaps],  and  said  to  his  sons,  *  Let  this  man  be  treated  honour- 
ably, and  g^vB  him  a  letter  of  safe  conduct.'     He  then  put  a  dress  of  . 
honour  on  me,  and  ordered  a  saddled  horse  to  be  given  me^  with  one  /i  4,4.  A/// 
of  hie  own  umbrellas»  which  with  them  is  a  mark  of  protection.     I  then  n'r^'^f"'  ^t 
requested  that^he  would  appoint  some  one  to  ride  with  me  through  the  dif^ 
ferent  quarters  of  the  city,  that  I  might  see  them.     He  made  \ht  appoinl^ 
ment  accordingly,  and  I  rode  about  with  the  officer  for  some  days,  witness* 
ing  the  wonders  of  the  place.     Its  largest  church  is  that  of  Sancta  ^phiat  ^ 
I  saw  its  outside  only.    Its  interior  I  could  not  see,  because  just  withm      ^^   _^  U 
the  door  there  was  a  cross  which  every  one  who  entered  was  obliged  to      C^lA^ 
-we>rship.     It  b  sud  that  this  church  is  one  of  the  foundations  of  Asaf«  the 
son  of  Barachias,  and  nephew  of  Solomon.     The  churches,  monasleriesy 
and  other  places  of  worship  within  the  city,  are  innumerable.*'     After  a 
stay  of  one  month  and  sisc  days  in  ConstanUnople,  Ibn  Batata  ratumed 
to  Astrachan,  and  theaee  proceeded  to  Chorasm,  which  he  describes  as 
the  most  populous  city  in  the  pessession  of  the  Turks.     He  then  wan* 
dered  through  Khorssaa,  and  the  mountains  of  Kuhistan,  to  Barwan,  **  ia 
the  road  to  which  is  a  high  mouatun  covered  with  snow,  called  Hindoo 
Cush,  that  is,  the  Hindoo  slayer,  because  osost  of  the  slaves  brought  ik^ 
Iher  from  India  die  from  the  intenseness  of  the  cold."     Candahar  and 
Cabul  were  both  in  a  ruined  state  when  visited  by  our  traveller.     Delhi  he 
describes  as  the  greatest  city  of  Islamism  in  the  East.     Having  got  into 
the  good  graces  of  die  emperor,  he  was  appointed  to  -various  offices  about 
the  court,  and  at  last  sent  on  mi  embassy  to  China.     Having  enived  at 
Calicut,  a  great  port  frequented  by  wealthy  merchants  from  all  parts,  Ba^ 
tuta  waited  three  months  for  tlie  season  to  set  sail  for  China.     He  gives 
an  accurate  description  of  the  great  Chinese  ships  called  junks : — **  The 
sails  of  these  vessels  are  made  of  cane  reeds,  woven  together  like  a  mat ; 
which,  when  they  put  into  pert,  they  leave  standing  in  the  wind.     In  some    ^/     •  ^  ... 
of  these  ressels  there  will  be  a  thousand  men,  six  hundred  of  them  sailors,  < /^V^^ 
and  the  remainder  soldiers.     Each  of  the  kiger  vessels  is  followed  by 
three  others  of  inferior  sizes.     These  ressels  are  no  where  built  except 
in  the  farthest  ports  of  Chimi.     They  are  rowed  with  large  oars,  which 
may  be  compared  to  great  masts,  over  some  of  which  five-and-twenty  men 
will  be  stationed,  who  work  standing.     Hie  oemraander  of  each  vessel  is  a 
great  emir.     In  the  large  ships,  too,  they  sew  garden  herbs  and  ghigsr, 
which  they  culKivate  in  cisterns  ranged  along  the  side.     In  these  also  are 
houses  constructed  of  wood,  in  which  the  higher  officers  reside  with  iheir 
wives :  every  vessel  is,  ifierefore,  Kke  an  independent  city.   Of  such  ships 
as  these  Chinese  individaals  will  sometimes  have  large  numbers,  and,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  Chinese  are  the  richest  people  in  tho  world."   The  tieso 
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of  the  ▼03rag8  at  length  arrived.  There  vrere  13  large  JQnke  in  the  port, 
and  one  of  these  was  appointed  for  the  reception  of  the  embassage.  The 
imperial  presents  were  already  embarked ;  and  Batuta,  who  preferred  the 
acconimo<lation  of  one  of  the  smaller  vessels,  had  sent  all  his  property  ob 
board,  remaining  himself  on  shore  to  attend  prayers  in  the  moaqoe.  Tbe 
fleet  was  to  set  sail  on  the  morrow;  but  during  the  night  a  violent  har- 
rieane  came  on,  the  sea  rose  and  destroyed  most  of  the  great  Teasels  in  the 
harbour,  among  others,  the  joiik  containing  the  treasure :  the  crew  and 
imperial  officers  all  |>erished,  and  the  wealth  was  lost.  The  ship  in  whtch 
Batuta  had  embarkeid  his  effects  had  succeeded  in  getting  off  to  sea.  No- 
thing remained  to  him  now  but  his  prostration  carpet  and  ten  dioara  whidi 
were  given  him  by  some  holy  men. 

After  this  misfortune  our  traveller  was  afraid  to  return  to  the  court  of 
Delhi ;  he  sought,  therefore,  and  obtained  the  protection  of  the  king  of 
Hinaur,  with  whom  he  remained  for  a  little  time,  and  then  proceeded  to 
the  Maldive  islands.  '*  These  islands,"  he  says,  '*  are  about  two  tbousand 
in  number,  and  constitute  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.**  He  deacribei 
the  people  as  extremely  neat,  but  weak  and  delicate  in  their  persons.  The 
principal  islands  were  governed  by  a  woman ;  a  remark  made  also  by  the 
Arabian  travellers  of  the  9th  century.  Their  chief  trade  consisted  in  a 
sort  of  thread  made  of  the  fibres  of  the  cocoa-nut :  tbe  nut  is  maceiated 
in  water,  and  afterwards  beaten  with  a  mallet  till  it  grows  quite  soft ;  tbe 
fibre  is  then  spun  out  and  twisted  into  ropes.  This  thread  is  oaed  to  sew 
together  the  ships  of  Yemen  and  of  India. 

We  next  find  this  restless  Mussulman  in  Ceylon ;  and  shortly  afterwards 
in  Sumatra,  where  the  king  fitted  him  out  for  a  voyage  to  China ;  of 
which  the  following  abstract  is  given  in  <  the  History  of  Maritime  and 
Inland  Discovery  :'  "  After  navigating  for  seven-and-thirty  days  these  tran- 
quil waters,  which  resemble,  in  some  measure,  that  portion  of  the  Adantic 
called  *  the  Lady's  Bay,*  our  traveller  arrived  at  a  country,  named  from  its 
king  Tawalisi,  and  of  whose  situation  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  probable 
conjecture.  Tbe  king,  he  says,  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  oppose  the 
emperor  of  China*  The  people  were  idolaters,  handsome  in  appearance, 
and  resembling  Turks :  they  were  of  a  copper  colour,  possessing  great 
strength  and  bravery.  The  women  rode  on  horseback,  excelled  in  throw- 
ing the  javelin,  and  fought  like  men  in  battle.  One  of  the  chief  towns, 
Kailuka,  the  port  at  which  the  ship  put  in,  was  governed  by  the  kings 
daughter.  She  sent  for  our  traveller,  welcomed  him  politely  in  Turkish, 
and  calling  for  ink  and  paper,  wrote  the  bismillah  in  his  presence.  Leav- 
ing this  country,  Batuta  arrived  in  7  days  at  the  first  of  the  Chinese  pro- 
vinces. He  describes  in  terms  of  high  admiration  the  industry,  wealth, 
/  cultivation,  and  good  order  of  China.  T^He  also  observes  that  the  dealings 
/  o(  the  Chinese  are  carried  on  with  paper.     They  do  not  buy  or  sell,  he 

^  r\  says,  either  with  the  dirhem  or  the  dinar ;  bat  should  any  one  get  these 

>  coins  into  his  possession  he  w.ould  melt  them  down  immediately.     As  to 

the  paper,  every  piece  of  it  is  in  extent  about  the  measure  of  the  palm  of 
f;  '/  the  hand,  and  is  marked  with  tbe  king's  stamp.     When  these  papers  hap- 

,  pen  to  be  torn  or  worn  out  with  use,  they  are  carried  to  a  house  which  is 
just  like  the  mint  with  us,  and  new  ones  are  given  in  place  of  them  by  the 
king.  This  is  done  without  interest,  the  profit  arising  from  their  circula- 
tion accruing  to  the  king.  /  The  people  of  China  were  in  his  estimation  the 
roost  skilful  artificers  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  painting  none  came  near 
them.     In  proof  of  this  he  relates  a  pleasant  anecdote :     ''  I  one  day  en- 
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tered  into  one  of  their  cities  for  a  moment ;  some  time  after  I  had  occa- 
aion  ag^D  to  visit  it,  and  what  shonld  I  see  upon  its  walls,  and  npou  pa* 
pers  stock  np  in  its  streets,  bat  pictures  of  myself  and  my  companions  I 
This  is  constantly  done  with  all  who  pass  through  their  towns.  And  should 
a  stranger  do  any  thing  to  make  a  flight  necessary,  they  would  send  out  his 
pictare  to  all  the  provinces,  and  he  would  be  in  consequence  detected." 

**  The  first  city  he  came  to  in  China  was  El  Zaitun.    The  port  appeared 
to  him  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world.     He  saw  in  it  about  100  of  die  laig« 
est  sized  junks ;  the  small  vessels  were  innumerable.     The  Mahometan 
merchants  here  were  numerous  and  wealthy ;  and  when  any  stranger  of 
their  own  persuasion  happened  to  arrive,  they  treated  him  with  such  un- 
sparing liberality,  that  they  very  soon  made  him  as  wealthy  as  themselves. 
From  Zaitun,  Ibn'Batuta  made  a  voyage  of  27  days  to  Sin  Kilan,  one  of 
the  largest  cities  in  China.    Here  also  he  found  a  mosque  and  Mahometan 
jndge  ;  and  indeed  he  affirms,  that  in  every  great  town  of  China  there 
were  Mahometan  merchants,  with  a  jndge  and  sheikh  £1  Islam  to  settle 
their  disputes.     He  learned  that  beyond  El  Zaitun  there  was  no  town  of 
any  consequence.     '  Between  it  and  the  obstruction  of  Gog  and  Magog 
there  is,  as  I  was  told,  a  distance  of  sixty  days :  the  people  who  inhabit 
that  place  eat  all  the  men  they  can  overcome,  and  hence  it  is  that  no  one 
goes  to  those  parts.'     By  this  obstruction  of  Gog  and  Magog,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  we  are  to  understand  the  great  wall ;  but  as  Batuta  takes 
care  to  inform  us  that  he  had  neither  seen  it  himself,  nor  received  an  ac- 
count of  it  from  any  one  who  had,  it  seems  likely  that  he  doubted  the 
truth  of  this  part  of  his  information.     In  Fanjanfur  he  met  an  acquaint- 
ance of  his  youth,  a  native  of  Ceuta.     This  man  had  also  held  an  office  in 
the  palace  of  Delhi,  but  coming  to  China  he  had  amassed  great  wealth. 
Ibn  Batuta  remarks,  that  he  met  the  brother  of  the  same  person  a  short 
time  after  in  Soudan,  and  exclaims, '  What  a  distance  between  these  two 
brothers  I'     But  in  Ibn  Batata's  days  the  Mahometan  merchants  appear  to 
have  frequently  iextended  their  negotiations  from  China  to  the  Atlantic. 

*'  A  river  navigation  of  ten  days  brought  our  traveller  next  to  El  Khansa 
(Kinsai  of  M.  Polo,  the  modern  Hangchoo,)  which  he  describes  as  the  largest 
city  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  As  every  house  is  surrounded  by  a  garden,  the 
length  of  the  city  extends  a  journey  of  three  days.  The  city  of  £1  Khansa 
was  divided  into  six  cities,  each  of  these  being  surrounded  by  a  wall.  In  the 
4rat  were  the  guards,  twelve  thousand  in  number.  In  the  second  city,  which 
was  the  most  beautiful,  resided  the  JevEa,^hristians,  and  Turks,  who  adored 
the  sun :  the  Christians  mentioned  here  were  probably  some  Nestorians,  who 
penetrated  into  China  either  through  Persia  or  from  the  Christians  of  St 
Thomas,  in  Malabar.  The  third  division  was  chiefly  occupied  by  the' 
officen  of  government.  The  fourth  appears  to  have  been  the  quarter  of 
the  wealthy.  The  fifth  and  laigest  city  was  inhabited  by  the  common 
Chinese  people*  Among  the  curious  manufactures  which  Batuta  saw  in 
this  place  he  mentions  particularly  the  dishes  composed  of  reeds,  glued 
together  and  painted  over  with  brilliant  and  permanent  colours.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  sixth  city  was  composed  of  sailors,  fishermen,  ship  caulk- 
ers, and  carpenters. 

"  Some  troubles  at  this  time  broke  out  among  the  members  of  the 
reignbg  family,  which  led  to  a  civil  war  and  the  death  of  the  khan.  The 
deceased  monarch  was  buried  with  great  pomp,  after  the  Tatar  custom.  A 
Isrge  excavation  was  dug  in  the  earth,  in  which  a  beautiful  couch  was 
■pread,  and  the  khan  with  his  arms  and  rich  apparel  were  laid  upon  it.  Ail 
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Fdma,  west  point,  CaaAriet,  AUantia 
Oeon  . 

PalmTra,  or  Tadmory  rvinit  Syria 

Pampeluna,  NaTarre,  Spain 

Panama,  Colombia*  Amcr.  Paisifie  Ocenn 
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Maranon  , 
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Russia 
Philadelphia,  Delaware  river,  Unit.  Sta. 
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Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio 
Plymouth,  England,  English  Channel 
Pols,  Port,  Ittria,  lUyria,  Aoirtria     • 
Poltava,  or  Pultawa,  Russia 
Pondicherry,  Carnatio,  B.  Beonl 
Pont  L' Esprit,  Francsi  on  the  Rhone 
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JMezico         .  • 
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Do.  Rico,  (St  John)  AntlUeo 
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Do.  Santo,  Canaries 
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English  ubannel  •  • 

PotosT,  Upper  Peru,  South  Ameriea 
Potsdam,  Prussia,  Havel  river  • 

Prague,  Bohemia,  Muldaw  river 
Presburg,  Hungary,  Danube  river     . 
Preston,  England,  K.  Rlbble 
Prince  of  Wales  Island,  Sirs,  of  Malacca 
Do.  do.  Fort*  America.  New  Wales 
Do.  Regent^s  Bay,  Baffin's  Bay 
Do.  do.  north-east  point  . 

Vo.  William's  Sotmd,  N.W.  coast  Ame. 
Quebec,  Lower  Canada,  river  St  Lawr. 
Queretaro,  Mexico,  river  T<dolotlaa 
Quito,  Colombia.  South  America 
Raguaa,  Dalmatia,  Adriatic 
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Andoraub  t»  Cabal  and  CanfkJiar.  His  Axplanatton  of  the  name  Hindoo* 
Mo€»My  though  absurd,  has  some  truth  in  it,  as  the  Hindoos  of  the  hot 
|>laees  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  cannot  stand  the  intense  cold  and  snows 
oftlie  Hndookhoosb. 

Retarntng  to  Syria,  and  haTing  mado  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca  for  the 
third  time  in  the  year  740  (a.  d.  1348),  he  returned  to  Tangier  the  fol* 
lowing^  year;  but  his  wanton  passion  for  travelling  awoke  again,  and  har- 
ried him  off  in  queat  of  new  adyentnres.  Having  wandered  timugh  the 
Boath  of  Spain,  he  crossed  to  Morocco,  and  thence  directed  his  eteps  to 
Nigritia.  Crossing  the  Great  Desert,  he  came  to  Abu  Latin,  the  firti  dis- 
triet  of  Soudan.  The  inhabitants  were  chiefly  merchants.  Their  olothing 
was  hroagbt  from  Egypt.  The  women  appeared  to  our  traveller  extremely 
heantifnl.  <<  No  one  h««,"  be  obeerves,  *<  is  named  after  bis  father  but 
after  hie  maternal  uncle.  The  sister's  son  always  succeeds  to  the  property 
hi  preference  to  the  son  ;  a  custom  which  1  witnessed  no  where  else,  ex- 
ecpt  among  the  infidel  Hindoos  of  Malabar." 

Proceeding  from  Abu  Latin  to  Mali,  be  found  the  roads  shaded  by  trees 
of  so  great  a  size  that  a  caravan  might  shelter  itself  under  one  of  them  : 
aa  he  passed  by  oae  of  those  trees,  he  saw  a  weaver  working  at  his  loom 
in  the  hollow  of  the  trunk.  Hip^ening  while  at  Mali  to  meet  the  king 
one  day  at  a  feast,  he  rose  up  and  smd,  ^  I  have  tmmMmi  the  w&M  ewsc, 
and  have  seen  its  kiogs  ;  and  mow  I  have  been  four  months  in  thy  territo* 
riesy  hut  no  present,  or  even  provision,  from  thee  has  yet  reached  me ;  now 
what  ahall  I  say  of  tbee,  when  interrogated  on  this  subject  hereafter  ?"  In 
conaeqnenee  of  this  remonstranoe»  the  saltan  appointed  him  n  bouee  with 
snitable  provisions. 

Travelling  along  the  Niger,  which  he  calls  the  Nile,  Batuta  saw  on  the 
banks  of  a  great  gulf  or  lake  a  great  number  of  hippopotami.     He  was 
here  informed,  that  in  some  parts  of  Soudan  the  iafidels  eat  men ;  but  that 
they  eat  none  but  bladn,  the  fiesh  of  white  men  being  unwholesome,  be- 
cause  not  properly  matured.     After  a  few  days  he  arrived  at  Tombuctoo. 
The  site  sod  existenoe  of  this  city,  so  long  the  opprobrium  of  African    (^^ 
geography,  are  now  clearly  settled,  and  Batuta  is  the  finit  traveller  in  ' 
whose  journal  it  is  raoognised.     His  Abou  La$in  is  Latham,^ ^strict  of 
his  Jfo/t,  which  in  its  turn  is  the  MelH  of  Leo,  and  the  Lamlim  of 
Edrisi.     The  snltann  of  Mali  (MelK)  was  the  sovereign  of  Tombuctoo, 
called  Tambaotoo  by  biro,  where  a  black  magistrate  his  governor  or  re- 
presentative   resided.     From  Melle  he  ceme  S.  to  tb^  Niger,  called  by 
him  the  Neelf  or  **  great  riven"    On  this  river  wgs  the  town  of  Kananfoo, 
from  whence,  says  he,  it  flows  to  Kabara  (the  modem  Kabra,  the  port  of 
Tombactoo).     Hence  to  Zaga  or  Sagii^  and  from  this  place  the  Neel 
(Niger)  descends  to  Tombuctoo*     The  major  part  of  the  inhabitants  were 
merchants  from  Latham,  a  districrt  of  Mali  (Melli).     The  lord  of  Mali 
was  Mansee  Soliman,  and  it  is  curioos  that  the  name  of  the  prince  who 
founded  Tombuctoo  in  1215  was  Mansee  Soliman,  according  to  Leo  Af- 
ricanns.     In  the  Latin  translation  and  larger  edition  of  Batuta  s  travels 
by  professor  Rosegsrten,  it  is  stated  that  Tombactoo  was  situated  4  miles 
hwa  the  Neel  (Niger),  which  Batata  on  leaving  Tombuctoo  crossed  in  a 
canoe  made  of  tlie  trank  of  one  tree,  to  Kawkaw  (tbe  modem  Kuka).   It 
is  carious  to  remark  the  coincidence  of  the  Kabara  of  Batuta  with  the 
Kabra  of  Parle,  Jackson,  and  Laing,  and  Clapperton,  and  that  in  his  jour- 
nal it  is  made  4  miles  from  Tombactoo,  whilst  Latng  and  Caille  make  it 
6  nriles,— -a  difference  easily  reconoileable  when  we  consider  that  both  Laing 
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and  Caille  use  Frracb  and  Englii^h  milflv,  while  Bslota  ms  Anhic 
miles,  which  are  longer.  The  Kawkaw  of  Batiita,  the  Koka  of  the  An- 
hian  geographers,  is  now  recognised  in  the  modem  Komta,  new  the  wm- 
em  extremity  of  the  Tchad  Lake  in  Bomoo.  He  came  tbesi  to  Bar- 
dama,  and  afterwards  to  Nakda,  a  hanclsorae  town  boilt  wrhii  stooe  of 
/  a  red  colour.  ^J^j^  fftpp^-"*"*^  jr^"^  in  its  immediate  ▼icmhj.     From 

Y  this  place  be  retarm*d  to  Fez,  where  he  took  np  his  residenee  in  the  jsv 

754  (a.  d.  1S5S),  28  years  after  he  had  fiist  aet  ont  upon  his  travels.' 

Ulugh  Beg,"]  The  last  who  closes  the  snecession  of  oriental  geogrs- 
phere,  is  the  famous  Ulngh  Beg,  grandson  of  Timnr  Beg,  and  who  leigaed 
at  Samarcand  from  1447  to  1460.  Thia  prince  was  possiooateljr  food  <rf 
the  mathemadcal  sciences  ;  and  during  the  life  of  hts  father  Shah-Rokk, 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  astronomy.  For  the  purpose  of  aaswtinr 
bis  studies  he  founded  an  academy,  built  an  observatory,  and  constructed 
astronomical  instruments  of  extraordinary  magnitude,  purticnlarly  a  qta^ 
rant  and  gnomon.  He  sent  for  the  most  celebrated  astronomera  fnm  the 
neighbouring  countries  to  aid  him  in  his  obserrations  on  the  longitudes  sod 
latitudes  of  the  planets,  and  it  was  under  his  name  and  auspices  that  the 
famous  tables  called  Zjf  Ulugh  Beg,  or  '  the  Aatronomicsl  Journal  of  Ulugb 
Beg,'  were  published  in  1437,  by  Al  Kusbji,  who  had  in  reality  the  great- 
est share  of  the  work.  In  these  tables,  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  sf 
several  places  were  corrected,  and  the  arrangement  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Nasroddin-il-Toosi.  The  whole  work  entitled  Marifat-aU  Tamarkik  con- 
sists of  four  parts :  chronology,  geography,  longitudes  and  latitudes,  and 
the  celestuil  motions.  The  longitudes  are- calculated  from  the  meridian  of 
the  Fortunate  islands ;  but  not  a  few  of  them  neither  conespond  in  his 
tables,  nor  in  those  of  Nasroddin,  with  this  meridian,  nor  with  that  <if 
Ceuta  in  Abolfeda. 

It  was  the  great  misfortune  of  the  Arabs,  that  during  the  moat  enl^t- 
ened  period  of  their  domination — ^whtch  lasted  upwards  of  500  yean — 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  remote  parts  of  the  earth,— -of  the  form,  mag- 
nitude, and  contents  of  every  kingdom  in  Europe  and  Airica,  their  ova 
dominions  excepted.  Ulngh  Beg,  who  corrected  the  observations  of  otheii» 
places  Rome  4*  23'  west  of  Constantinople,  whereas  the  latter  is  16*  28^ 
east  of  the  former.     He  also  places  Rome  55"*  27'  east  of  the  Canaries, 
whereas  it  is  only  SO"  T  east  of  that  meridian.     Athens  is  placed  by  him 
50*  east  of  Constantinople,  though  it  be  really  5^  2^  west  of  that  city ;  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus  102*  east  of  the  Canaries,  or  15"  too  much.  Cash- 
mere is  placed  in  nearly  the  same  longitude  as  the  above,  though  it  be 
about  9*  east  of  that  position.     Excepting  the  countries  immediately  un- 
der Mohammedan  sway,  the  oriental  geographers  knew  little,  and  they  were 
too  proud  and  bigoted  to  learn  more ;  in  mathematical  geography,  they 
made  no  improvements  beyond  those  to  be  found  in  Ptolemy ;  and  their 
geographical  tables,  constructed  at  successive  periods,  from  Al  Faigani 
down  to  Ulugh  Beg,  by  no  means  deserve  that  confidence  which  has  been 
placed  in  them  by  modern  geographers,  being  almost  wholly  founded  on 
the  basis  of  itineraries,  and  only  of  use  in  some  cases  where  better  mate- 
rials cannot  be  bad.     Still,  however,  the  Arabians,  during  the  middle  ages, 
were  vastly  superior  to  the  Christians  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  of  Ekvo^, 
in  the  sciences  of  medicine,  chemistry,  botany,  mathematics,  algebra,  astro- 
nomy, and  geography.     For  ages  subsequent  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Roman  empire,  Europe  was  involved  in  worse  than  Cimmerian  darkness ; 
and  it  is  a  humiliating  circumstance,  that  to  the  Saracens  or  Moors  of 
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Spain  the  Cliristians  were  compelled  to  be  indebted  for  what  little  of  sci- 
ence iFas  ihen  possessed.  The  history  of  that  indastrious,  ingenioaa,  ele- 
gant, and  gallant  people,  has  been  grossly  falsified  by  Christian  wiiters, 
who  have  traduced  them  as  rude  and  barbarous,  while  they  far  surpassed 
them  in  the  elegant  and  useful  arts.  To  say  the  truth,  the  Christians  of 
Spain  conquered,  persecuted,  and  barbarously  expelled  a  race  of  people 
far  more  industrious  and  accomplished  than  themselves ;  and  with  all  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  improvements  of  modem  times,  the 
Spaniards  have  never  equalled  the  people  whom  they  eixpatriated. 

JOiscaveries  of  the  Northmen^     Considerable  geographical  information 
respecting  Scythia  and  Salmatia  resulted  from  the  Scandinavian  expedi- 
tions of  the  10th  and  12th  centuries.     Till  the  year  1157,  Finkmd  was 
the  resort  of  savage  pirates,  known  by  the  names  of  Ims  and  Vigrials, 
ivith  whom  the  Swedes  waged  a  fierce  warfare.     These  intrepid  seamen 
of  the  north,  harassed  by  their  piracies  the  shores  of  Armorica^  and  bade 
defiance  to  the  power  of  Rome  itself.     King   Alfred  translated  into  the 
Anglo-Saxon  tongue  the  geography  of  Arosius,  a   Spanish  monk  of  the 
9th  century,  and  added  to  the  translation  the  narratives  of  two  contempo« 
rary  travellers  in  the  north  of  Europe.     One  of  these  was  Other  a  Nor- 
wegian nobleman,  who  sought  a  refuge  at  the  court  of  Alfred  from  the 
civil  wars  and  disturbances  of  his  native  country  :  he  was  esteemed  in  his 
own  country  a  man  of  great  wealth,  and  possessed  six  hundred  tame  deer, 
besides  six  decoy  deer,  and  twenty  head  of  cattle,     lie  also  received  an 
annual  tribute  from  the  Fins,  which  was  paid  in  valuable  furs,  feathers, 
whalebone,  and  ship  cables  made  of  the  skins  of  seals.     Thus  it  appears 
that  the  manners  of  the  North  were  nearly  the  same  a  thousand  years  ago 
as  they  are  at  present.     Other  dwelt  in  Halgoland  (the  most  northern 
part  of  Norway),  on  the  shores  of  the  Western  Sea,     The  country  to  the 
north  of  his  habitation  was  waste  and  uninhabited,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  spots  to  which  the  Fins  resorted  in  the  summer  season  to  hunt  or 
fish.     Being  desirous  to  know  how  far  that  uninhabited  country   extended 
towards  the  north,  he  sailed  northwards  along  the  coast,  keeping  the  open 
sea  always  on  the  larboard  or  left  hand  of  his  course.     Three  days'  sail 
brought  him  as  far  to  the  north  as  the  whale-fishers  were  used  to  go  :  he 
continued  his  voyage,  however,  for  three  days  longer,  and  then  found  that 
the  coast,  instead  of  running  to  the  north  as  hitherto,  turned  towards  the 
east.     Following  this  coast  for  four  days,  he  found  it  again  bending  to  the 
south ;  and  sailing  due  south  for  five  days,  he  came  to  the  country  of  the 
Biarmians  or  Fermians,  who  appeared  to  him  to  speak  the  same  language 
as  the  Fins.     Thus  it  appears  that  Other  sailed  round  the  north  of  Europe 
into  the  White  Sea,  on  the  eastern  side  of  which  was  the  country  of  the 
Fermians,  at  present  possessed  by  the  Samoyeds.     Curiosity  was  not  the 
only  motive  of  his  voyage :  he  had  also  in  view  the  pursuit  of  the  walrus 
or  hoTM-whale,  as  king  Alfred  correctly  translates  it,  which  were  extreme- 
ly valuable  not  only  on  account  of  their  tusks,  which  made  fine  ivory,  but 
also  for  their  strong  and  pliant  skins.     In  the  White  Sea  he  found  these 
animals  so  numerous,  that  his  party  succeeded  in  killing  threescore  in 
three  days.     Other  was  also  acquainted  with  the  navigation  of  the  Baltic. 
He  mentions  Schon-eg  or  Scania,  and  Becinga-eg  or  Blekingia,  with  the 
countries  of  the  Angles,  Saxons^  and  Veftds,     Cwenlaud^  or  the  country 
of  the  Cwens,  was  situated  between  the  White  Sea  and  the  gulf  of  Both- 
nia.   The  resemblance  of  that  national  designation  to  the  Scandinavian 
word  quean^  which  signifies  a  woman,  led  many  writers  of  the  middle  ages 
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^0ityot  AmaasoDs  in  the  north.     Tl>a»  igmk 
and  C-  j0       ^^^'^yjiMPM  peopled  the  north  with  Ama yan»» 

"'^^®'  a-^^'Tp^^^^S^  iVulfctea,  the  otlwer  No^ipaii  wboee    trareia 

hian  '^j^^lH^IiSSi  ntitad  move  particalarly  the  eaatero  «hocea  of  . 

err  ^'^'^JT^^tmi  ^  Weonodland^  or  the  icouotry  of  the  Veada,  and    | 

df  ^^SS^J^^  ^^  "^^^  ^^^  **'  Viatula*  and  all  beyond  that     i 

/'  ^^^yl^/^^iieral  name  of  Exium  or  EsllandL    Icelandic  aagaa 

^jJJJJ^^^  ^ouUna^and  ot  Polaad,  and  Gcirdarike^  or  the  empiie 
^^  ^^^^itiad  title  once  home  by  Novogorod.   The  Pon  k  named 
^!Sk^^  Jcelaodic  writere  VanaquiH,  which  probably  signifiea  the 
¥  ^$ke  SUpP^  ^  Ikseri.    In  JBtiland,  or  modem  Rnaaia,  there 
^''^tLardiag  to  WnlfbteM,  a  great  number  of  towns,  in  each  of  which 
''^ivasakiag*     The  coantry  abounded  in  honey,  and  had  fdenty  of 
fjT*  The  kings  and  nobility  drank  mares'  milk,  while  the  slarea  and  poor 
L^le  used  oidy  mead ;  for  they  brewed  no  ale,  but  had  mead  in  pn»fu- 
^^   Among  the  singalar  customsi  of  the  Estlanders,  obsenred  by  the 
Vonaan,  was  that  of  distributing  the  effects  of  those  who  died,  not  to  the 
lotions  of  the  deceased,  but  among  the  best  riders  at  his  funeral.     After        ^ 
tba  body  waa  placed  upon  the  pile,  all  the  property  of  the  deceaaed  was        | 
divided  into  heaps,  five,  sijc,  or  more  ia  number,  according  to  ita  yalne : 
these  heaps  were  placed  at  equal  intervals  from  each  other,  and  regularly       , 
increased  in  size,  so  that  the  largest  and  most  valuable  waa  at  the  greatest       '. 
distance  from  the  town.     Then  all  who  had  fleet  horses  wei:e  invited  to 
attend  and  strive  for  the  prizes.     The  heaps  were  won  by  the  awiftest  in 
the  race."* 

In  964  the  Northmen  took  possession  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  and  ex- 
terminated the  original  inhabitants ;  aud  in  893  they  made  the  conqaeat  of 
the  Hebrides.  We  have  in  another  part  of  the  work  noticed  die  disco- 
very of  Iceland  and  the  Terie  Islands  by  the  same  people. 

Theophylactus  Simocatta,  who  wrote  about  A.D-  610,  relates  that  the 
ohagan  or  khan  of  the  Turks  in  Upper  Asia,  about  the  year  697,  subjected 
the  Avari.  ''  A  part  of  the  latter,"  he  adds,  "  took  refuge  amongst  the 
Taugas,  a  celebrated  colony  of  the  Turks,  distant  15,000  stadii  from  In- 
dia, the  inhabitants  of  which  are  very  brave  and  very  numerous,  and  sur- 
pass all  the  people  of  the  world."  Another  part  of  these  Avari  having 
lost  their  liberty,  contented  themselves  with  a  humble  lot,  and  betook 
themselves  to  the  people  of  Mukrit,  who  are  neighbours  of  those  of  Tan- 
gas.  Proceeding  furUicr  in  his  narrative  he  says  that,  ^  the  Cbagan  of 
the  Turks  after  having  hi^pily  terminated  the  civil  war  which  had  broken 
out  in  bis  territories,  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  people  of  Tau- 
gas." The  prince  of  this  country,  he  informs  us,  was  named  Taissan, 
(T<ci9ay)  which  signifies  '  Son  of  God,'  <'  This  kingdom,"  he  adds,  *<  is 
now  troubled  with  internal  disorders,  because  the  succession  of  its  princes 
is  hereditary.  Idols  are  adored  there ;  but  the  laws  are  juat,  and  the 
people  temperate.  According  to  an  ancient  custom,  which  has  obtained 
the  force  of  law,  men  are  probi^tedJrom  wearing  omamen^^of  gold,  al- 
though there  is  much  gold  and  silver  amongst  them,  beinglirougbt  thither 
by  the  great  trade  which  they  conduct.  Tangas  is  divided  by  a  consider- 
able river,  which  formerly  separated  two  numerous  nations,  one  wearing 
black  drosses,  the  other  red.  In  our  days,  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Maurice,  those  of  the  black  dresses  crossed  the  riirer  to  attack  those  of  the 
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red,  Bild,  having  T&nqtiished  them,  possessed  tbenrak^lTes  of  their  territoiyt 
The  barbarians  say  that  their  city  of  Tatigas  wm  built  by  Aletander,  afevr- 
he  bad    overcome   the  logdians  and  Bactrtans,  and  destroyed  120,000 
persons  by  fire.     The  wives  of  the  king,  decked  with  gold  and  precions 
atones,  dscend  gilt  chariots,  each  drawn  by  a  mare  richly  adonHed  with  a 
golden  bridle  and  jewels.     The  prince  has  700  concubines.     The  wives 
oT  tbe  nobles  use  suspended  carriages  silvered  orer.     They  also  relate 
that  Alexander  caused  another  city  to  be  built  but  a  few  miles  distant 
(from    Tkngas) ;  the  barbarians  cslled  Cfaoubdan.      After  the  death  or 
tbe  king,  his  wives  shave  their  heads,  and  constantly  wear  mourning  ;  ac« 
cording  to  their  laws,  they  ought  never  to  quit  his  tomb.     Choubdan  is 
parted  by  two  large  streams,  bordered  by  cypresses.     It  is  said  that  these 
northern  Indians  have  white  complexions.  A  considerable  number  of  silk- 
worms are  found  amongst  them,  which  afford  a  vast  quantity  of  siHc  of 
diflTerent  colours.     These  barbarians  are  extremely  skilful  in  rearing  them 
and  making  profit  of  their  produce."    Here  we  have  4  nations,  tbe  Turks, 
tbe  A^ars,  the  Mukrits^  and  the  Tangas,  all  in  Central  Asia  and  on  its 
border.     In  what  parts  of  that  region  these  nations  existed,  is  a  question 
not  easHy  answered,  from  the  scanty  sources  of  information  whidi  we  . 
possess,  relative  to  the  eariy  history  and  geography  of  that  region,  and  the 
fbrttines  of  its  inhabitants.     But  we  shall  endeavour  to  reply  to  ity  as  far  as 
imperfect  knowledge  of  these  dark  and  distant  times  has  reached  us.     In 
tbe  middle  of  the  6th  century,  a  revolution  in  Central  Asia — long  fertile  m 
such — for  the  first  time  revealed  to  the  Christian  world  the  dreaded  and 
equally  hated  name  of  the  Turks,  who^  under  Bertisma  their  famed  leader^ 
rerolted  against  the  Geougen,  who  in  their  turn  had  aided  the  Chinese  to 
expel  tbe  Hiyongnoo,  and  by  a  dedsive  victory  almost  extirpated  that « 
people,  and  erected  a  new  empire  in  Central  Asia,     They  then  dwelt  to  *: 
the  W.  otthe  Altai,  the  great  dividing  ridge  which  s^arates  eastern  from 
western  Mongolia,  or  Soongari,  and  to  the  N.W.  of  Toorfaun  in  Chinese 
Toorkiataun.     Extending  dieir  conquests  westwards  over  Chinese  Toor^* 
kistaun^^whicfa  from  that  event  took  the  epithetof  Toorkistaun-^— they  pass- 
ed the  Beloor,  or  Western  Imaus,  and  subdaed  the  Epthalites,  or  White 
Huns  of  Procopius,  who  ruled  in  Khotlan,  over  the  region  of  the  Golden 
river  tbe*  Oxus.     To  the  N.£.  they  passed  the  Altai,  and  attacked  and 
almost   exterminated  the  nomade  tribe  of  the  Ogorites,  Varchonites,  or 
Avars,  on  the  banks  of  the  Til  or  Toula,  a  tributary  of  the  Orchon  itself, 
an  affluent  of  the  Setinga,  and  denominated  Til  or  Toula,  either  from  its 
dark  colour  and  great  depth,  or  from  the  immense  sombre  forests  which 
shade  its  course.     Probably  the  epithets  Varconiles  and  Ogorites  are  cor- 
ruptions of  the  term  Orchonites^  as  they  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Or- 
chon and  Toula.    About  20,000  families  of  them  fled  towards  the  N.W. 
and  pursued  their  career  of  flight  to  the  Volga,  and  thence  to  the  foot  of 
the  Cancasnsi  whence  they  sent  ambassadors  to  Constantinople  to  implore 
the  protection  of  the  famed  Justinian.     The  Murkits,  mentioned  by  this 
Byxantine  writer,  are  the  Merkits,  a  nomade  tribe  of  northern  Mongolia, 
the  MdErits  of  M.  Polo,  who  then  dwelt  towards  the  Baikal  Lake,  far  to 
tbe  N.  of  Karakorom.     This  is  the  first  time  that  the  Merkites  or  Mukrits 
are  mentioned  in  historyi  and  that  by  a  Byzantine  writer,  near  7  centuries 
before  M.  Polo.     Part  of  them  also  took  refuge  amongst  the  Tangas,  who 
must  be  understood  equally  with  the  Mukrites,  to  have  been  an  indepen- 
dent people,  otherwise  they  could  have  given  them  no  protection.     If  the 
Mukrits  lay  to  the  Ogorites,  and  these  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Altai,  where 
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and  who  were  the  Tangae  of  Simocatta.     By  the  sudden  erection  ef  their 
new  empire,  the  Turks  became  neighbours  to  the  Chinese  on  the  S.W. 
and  Sn  on  the  side  of  eastern  Bucharia  and  Mongolia,  and  the  Tangos  of 
Simocatta  correspond  to  the  Chinese,  for  the  former  names  of  Seres  and 
Serica  had  by  this  time  gone  into  desuetude.     But  why  were  the  Chinese 
called  Tangas,  and  their  country  Tangasta,  by  Simocatta  ?  and  if  the  Tangas 
were  a  celebrated  colony  of  Turks,  how  comes  it  that  the  Chinese  were 
so  denominated,  as  they  are  not  Turks  ?     The  Tangas,  properly  so  called, 
dwelt  to  the  W.  of  the  lake  of  Lop  in  eastern  Bucharia ;  they  corresponded 
to  the  Taghasghas  of  Edrisi,  and  were  0:o?emed  by  a  Khakan  or  Khan, 
and  their  capital  was  on  the  great  river  of  Yarkund,  or  the  Talimou,  which 
ran  E.  to  the  lake  of  Lop,  called  the  sea  of  Sin  by  Edrisi.     China  was 
then  divided  into  2  kingdoms,  those  of  the  N*  and  the  S.  and  had  been 
so  for  more  than  300  years,  and  the  djmasty  which  ruled  in  northern 
China  was  denominated  that  of  Wey,  whilst  that  of  the  S.  was  called 
Chin.     The  princes  of  the  former  seem  to  have  been  of  the  Tartar  race, 
and  were  succeeded  by  another  dynasty  called  Suy.     During  this  divided 
state  of  China,  the  Tangas,  or  Turks,  obtained  great  power  in  the  north- 
em  China  under  the  Wey  dynasty,  and  the  succeeding  dynasty  of  Suy 
was  of  Turkish  origin,  or  of  the  Tangas  nation,  and  was  originally  confin- 
ed to  a  small  principality  called  Suy  by  the  Chinese.     The  capital  of  the 
Suy  dynasty  in  northern  China,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Wey  dynasty,  was 
Se-gan>foo  in  Shensi,  and  corresponds  to  the  Choubdan  of  Simocatta,  who 
received  his  information  from  the  Turks,  many  of  whom  under  the  emper- 
ors Justin,  Tiberius,  and  Maurice,  visited  Constantinople,  and  the  name 
given  to  Se-gan-foo  by  the  Turks,  the  Nestorians,  and  the  people  of  wes- 
tern Asia,  was  Khumdan,  or  Choumdan.     The  Wey  Shwuy  runs  to  the 
northwards  of  this  city,  and  divides  itself  there  into  two  branches,  which 
reunite  after  running  round  it,  and  these  two  arms  are  the  two  large 
streams  which,  according  to  Simocatta,  parted  Choubdan,  Choumdan,  or 
Se-gan-foo,  the  capital  of  the  Suys  or  Tangas,     The  prince  of  the  Tangas 
or  Northeni  China  passed  the  Keeaung,  or  Great  Central  river  of  China,  to 
attack  the  emperor  of  China  residing  at  Nanking,  or  the  Southern  Court, 
entered  Nanking  in  triumph,  and  overturned  the  empire  of  Southern 
China,  and  united  both  into  one  empire,  in  the  year  589  A.D.,  precisely 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Maurice,  as   Simocatta  relates  it,  and  the 
Keeaung  exactly  corresponds  to  the  narrative  of  the  Byzantine  historian, 
as  being  the  boundary  between  two  numerous  nations :  the  people  to  the 
south  being  dressed  in  red,  (yellow)  as  silk  is  the  prevalent  dress  in  south- 
ern China.     It  is  for  the  above  conquest  of  Southern  China  by  the  Tan- 
gas, or  Suy  dynasty,  that  Simocatta  has  applied  the  name  of  Tangasta  to 
China,  and  of  Tangas  to  the  Chinese,  calling  them  after  the  name  of  the 
Tangas,  or  Suys,  the  conquering  dynasty.     The  title  of  Taissan,  or  Son 
of  God,  given  the  prince  of  the  Tangas,  is  another  decisive  proof  that  by 
Tangasta  China  is  intended,  for  it  is  just  the  usual  Chinese  epithet,  Tein- 
tsu,  son  of  Tein,  or  Heaven,  given  to  their  emperors,  and  hence  the  epi- 
thets of  the  celestial  presence  and  the  celestial  court,  given  to  the  court 
of  Peking.     The  rest  of  the  description  of  Simocatta  corresponds  so  ex- 
actly to  the  Chinese,  as  the  cultivation  of  silk-worms,  the  manufactures  of 
silk,  their  great  commerce,  the  worship  of  idols,  or  the  religious  system  of 
Fo,  or  Booddha,  the  splendour  of  the  court,  the  number  of  the  emperor's 
concubines,  and  the  colour  of  the  Tangas,  as  white  compared  to  the  Hin- 
doos, that  it  cannot  be  misunderstood  by  any  who  are  at  all  acquainted 
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unth  the  bisuny  of  China,  its  geography,  and  other  things  peculiar  to  that: 
region  and  people.  It  is  remarkable  also,  that  at  this  period  the  great 
range  of  the  Altaian  monntains  first  became  known  to  Europe  under  the 
Toorkish  appellation  of  Ek-tak^  or  '  the  White  or  Snowy  mountains,'  and 
that  the  camp  of  Disabat  Khagan  of  the  Toorks  was  at  the  western  foot 
of  this  range,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Irtish.  Thus  we  have  the 
Turks  at  the  foot  of  the  Altaian  mountains,  the  Varchonites  on  the  banks 
of  the  Til  or  Toula,  called  Kara  Meeran,  or  the  black  river,  by  the  Turks 
and  Mongols,  the  Mnrkits  or  Merkits,  to  the  N.  of  these,  and  towards 
the  lake  of  Baikal,  the  Tangas  originally  to  the  W.  of  the  Lop  lake,  who 
under  the  Say  dynasty  ruled  in  the  Northern  China.  The  conquest  of 
Southern  China  by  these  Tangas,  or  Say  sovereigns,  and  the  union  of 
both  the  Northern  and  Southern  China  under  one  sceptre  as  its  conse- 
quence,— the  Chinese  title  of  Taiosan,  or  Tein-tsu,  '  Son  of  heaven,'  (God 
in  Simocatta)  given  to  the  sovereign,  and  the  existence  of  the  Altaian 
range  under  the  name  of  £k-tak,  which  the  Byzantines  not  understanding 
denominated  the  Golden  instead  of  the  White  mountain,  although  Altonn 
Tak,  or  '  the  Golden  mountain,'  is  in  reality  its  more  usual  name.  AH 
these  particulars,  besides  die  others  above  mentioned,  were  a  great  addi- 
tion to  the  geographical  knowledge  then  possessed,  as  it  extended  such 
knowledgei  to  China  and  Central  Asia,  countries  unknown  before.  It 
will  be  asked,  how  came  the  Byzantine  writers,  and  especially  Simocatta, 
to  the  knowledge  of  such  nations,  and  countries,  and  revolutions,  in  Cen- 
tral Asia  and  China  ?  The  answer  is  ready :  first,  the  embassy  of  the  fu- 
gitive Avars  to  Constantinople,  and  the  successive  embassies  of  the  Tur- 
kish Khagan  to  Constantinople,  developed  this  new  geographico-political 
information.  Two  successive  embassies  were  sent  by  the  Byzantines  to 
the  camp  of  the  Turkish  Khagan,  all  the  way  to  the  western  foot  of  the 
Altai ;  but  it  is  our  great  misfortune  that  no  account  of  the  geography  of 
the  route  beyond  the  Caspian  sea,  whether  in  going  or  returning,  is  left 
us  by  the  Byzantine  writers.  We  have  only  an  account  of  the  reception 
of  the  Byzantine  ambassadors  by  the  Khagan  left  us.  But  it  is  clear  that 
all  this  additional  information  would  be  obtained  at  the  court  of  a  prince 
who  was  then  in  alliance  with  the  Taissan,  or  prince  of  Tangasta  or 
China.  The  statement  therefore  of  Simocatta  given  above,  affords  evi- 
dence of  its  accuracy,  and  of  the  veracity  of  the  Chinese  annals.' 

Missionaries,  4*c.]  The  discoveries  of  the  Arabians  and  Scandinavians 
added  little  to  the  actual  knowledge  of  Europeans  in  those  days.  In  fact, 
not  only  the  geographical,  but  even  the  topographical  ignorance  of  the 
learned  in  the  middle  ages  was  extreme.  The  abbot  of  Clugny  in  Bur- 
gundy, conceived  Paris  to  be  separated  by  a  vast  interval  from  his  domains ; 
and  Otho  the  bishop  of  Baniberg  had  never  heard  of  the  Baltic  sea,  until 
he  set  out  on  a  mission  to  evangelize  the  Pagans  on  the  coasts  of  Stettin 
and  Colberg  I 

Something  of  the  same  feeling,  which  roused  the  nations  of  Europe  to 
vie  with  each  other,  in  the  toils  and  sufferings  of  the  crusades,  appears  to 
have  given  birth  to  the  literature  of  travels,  in  its  more  appropriate  shape. 
The  superstition  which  had,  for  a  long  time,  attached  snch  high  estimation 
and  reverence  to  the  relics,  which  were  said  to  have  come  from  the  Holy 
Land,  and  which  were  borne  in  solemn  procession  through  all  the  great 
cities  and  large  towns  of  Europe,  as  objects  entitled  to  a  species  of  ado- 
ration ;  this  same  superstition  would,  of  course,  regard  Palestine  itself  as 

7  See  the  Journal  AsiaUque  of  Paris,  for  April  1886. 
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SB  lAject  of  the  UNMt  iifCoMe  nievM^  Mid  «r#ild»erBate  «ii'  mdmtt  dcMV' 
to  gain  an  vke  Imowledge  reipectMg  it  which  ooald  be  bad.     Ic  vmm  tw 
gratify  this  curiosity,  that  some  of  tlie  |Mlgri«8  to  the  Holy  Lftud,  who* 
belonged  to  the  ccmipaBy  that  made  thfe  first  crusade,  andeitook  to  €le« 
scribe  the  erents  which  oocurred  during  their  joaroey,  aad  the  ofajcwta 
which  they  found  in  Palestine.    Ruperti,  a  monk  of  Beq^,  who  maivlied 
with  the  amy  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  was  the  first,  we  believe,  wlio 
composed  sncb  a  narration.     Every  ancceaaive  cmaade  gave  occaaioA  U^^ 
new  ones  of  a  similar  nature.     Not  long  after  the  ait  of  printiiig  cane  to 
be  in  general  use,  books  of  this  kind  had  become  so  ouaMroaa,  and  weva 
in  so  great  demand,  that  a  kind  of  Corpw  of  them  was  publiriiedby  SigtBond 
Feyerabend,  in  one  considerable  Tolume,  printed  in  tha  year  1583.     Aa 
this  edittoa  was  soon  sold  o£P,  and  as  it  did  not  conaprise  ^1  tiie  wotks  of 
the  same  nature  which  might  have  been  included,  Nicoiaaa  Noth,-of  Fraak- 
fort  on  the  Mayne,  republished  it  with  additions,  in  two  folio  volnmea,  ia 
the  year  160d.     This  collection  embraced  21  itinaraiiea,  begiDning  witk 
that  of  Ruperti  mentioned  above,  and  ending  with  that  of  John  Sdiwallart 
(Zuallart),  a  native  of  the  Netherlands.-    A  number  of  these  itinerariea 
were  composed  in  LAtin,  French,  and  varioua  other  languagaa  of  Europe ; 
which  wave  all  translated  (some  of  them  very  poorly)  into  the  Geinma, 
and  printed  by  Noth  in  tfam  language.  To  the  whole  ooUection  thus  aoade^ 
was  given  the  name  of  Reusbuch  des  haliges  JLande»^  that  ia,  *  Itinerary 
of  the  Holy  Land.'     Similar  to  this  work,  in  manner  and  spirit,  ia  another 
collection,  entitled  Foliages  Jaks  principalemeni  en  Asie,  dans  Icm  XII^ 
XIILy  XI y.,  el  X  V.  si^cUs,  par  Benjamim  de  Tud^,  Jean  du  Fiam 
Carpiny  etc, ;  par  Pierre  Bergeron,  ^aagy  1735  :  2  tom.  folio. 

Adamnaa,  abbot  of  lona,  wrote  a  description  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy 
Land,  from  the  oral  nanative  of  Saint  Aroulf.  Willibald,  the  first  bishop 
of  Eichstadt,  has  left  us  a  detailed  account  of  hia  pilgrimaga  to  the  Holy 
Land  in  730J 

1  The  following  curiousjoamal  of  a  toar  to  Jerusalefn,  perfonned  by  Ingtilfliiis, 
abbot  of  Croyland,  in  ttie  llth  centory,  is  preMrved  bf  Haeklmyt  ia  Ma  m  valuma^  aaA 
ia  tkiM  quainUy  rendered  by  him  into  English  from  the  original  Latin. — "  1,   Ingol- 

Ehua,  an  humUe  eervant  of  reverend  Gathlac,  and  of  his  monastery  uf  Croiland,  bMne 
\  England,  and  of  English  parents,  at  the  beautifol  dtie  of  London,  was  In  my  yoath, 
for  the  attaining  oif  good  letters,  plaoed  first  at  Westminster,  and  aftcrwarda  sent  ta  the 
universitie  of  Oxford. — And  as  1  grew  in  sge,  disdayning  my  parents  meane  estate, 
and  forsaking  mine  owne  native  soyle,  1  affected  the  courts  of  kings  and  prinees^  and 
was  desirous  to  be  dad  in  silke,  and  to  wears  brave  and  costly  atti^  And  lae^  at  the 
same  time  William  our  sovereigne  king  now,  but  then  erle  of  Normandie^  iHth  a  mu 
troup  of  followers  and  attendants,  came  unto  London  (1051),  to  oonferre  with  Idng 
Edward  the  Confessour,  his  kinsman.  Into  whose  eompany  intmdiiig  mysdle^  and 
proffering  my  service  for  the  performance  of  any  speedy  or  weightie  ai&yres,  in  ^Mrt 
time,  after  1  had  done  many  things  vrith  good  successe,  I  was  knoweu  and  most  en- 
tirely bdoved  by  the  victorious  erle  himselfe,  and  with  him  I  sayled  into  Normandie. — 
Whvn  as  thererore,  being  carried  with  a  youthfula  heat  and  lostle  Iramom*,  1  b^an  to 
be  wearie  even  of  this  p&ce^  wherein  I  was  advanced  so  high  above  my  parentage,  and 
with  an  inconstant  minde,  and  affection  too  ambitious,  most  vehemently  aspired  at  ail 
occasions  to  dimbe  higher :  there  went  a  report  throughoat  all  Normandie,  that  divcn 
archbishops  of  the  empire,  and  secular  princes  were  desirouB  for  their  booIm  heatth, 
and  for  devotion  sake,  to  goe  on  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.— Where  we  were  received  br 
the  most  reverend,  aged,  snd  holy  patriarke  Sophronius,  with  great  melodie  of  cvmbafs 
and  with  torch  light,  and  were  accompanied  unto  the  most  divine  church  of  oar  Savlear 
his  sepnlchre,  with  a  solemne  procession  as  well  of  Syrians  as  of  I«atine8.— Howbei^ 
the  theevish  Arabians  lurking  upon  every  way,  would  not  suffer  us  to  travell  farre 
from  the  dty,  bv  reason  of  their  huge  and  furious  multitudes.  Wherefore  about  the 
spring  there  arrived  at  the  port  of  Joppa  a  fleet  of  ships  from  Genoa.  In  whkh  flett, 
when  the  Christian  merchants  had  exchanged  all  their  wares  at  the  coast  townes,  and 
hnd  likewise  visited  the  holy  places,  wee  all  of  us  embarked,  committing  our  selves  to 
the  seas :  and  beinr  tossed  with  many  stormes  and  tempests,  at  length  wee  arrived  si 
Bnuiduaium:  ana  so  with  a  prosperous  journey  travdllng  thorow  Apulia  towanii 
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Adam  ^f  Dwnieiij  wW  liveil  two  ceniuries  kkter  tban  AnscaSre,  drew 
Irom  his  wofk,  and  followed  bis  example,  in  givioff  a  detailed  deseripdon 
of  ibe  kingdoms  of  the  Nonh.  He  treats  of  Jutland,  and  names  many 
islaads  m  ibe  fialti^  wbich  bad  esosped  the  aoitioe  oi  Us  predecessors.  He 
la  else  the  iGfit  to  deaerih&cbe  iatwder  of  Sw«d^n,  as  weB  as  Russia.  All 
ihesc  wrilarB  4eal  largely  in  the  maprellous ;  And,  indeed,  it  has  been  well 
mmnk^.gP99nipky  m  thfl^vr  hands  was  ttttla  mere  thsA  a  description  of 
the  weadera  al  tbs  wedd.  Gerald  Bany,  .better  known  under  the  name 
sf  Giiriildua  CMPbseanis,  is  one  of  d¥>se  iwho^e  writings  aiad  history  furnish 
^•n  apl  illnatiAtidlia  of  tbia  remark*  GiffM  wm  born  ki  1H6,  and  had 
.atwUed  wkb  honomr  al  the  ufldrersity  ^  Pjaria*  Returning  to  England, 
JL172,  he  ivaa  put  in  poaseesioD  of  se^ceral  benefices,  aad  having  accomr- 
^panied  prmee  John  on  a  miseiea  to  JneisAd^  he  employed  his  talents  for 
.<ibaenrfttkm  in  wniang  a  history  of  that  country,  and  of  Wales,  which  he 
0ilasmvd»  publicly  seed  at  OadSard*  on  three  days  successively,  first  to  the 
.poor,  secondly  to  the  doo^m  and  men  of  literature,  and  on  Uie  third  day 
\tfi  ibe  scholars,  seldien,  &cu  He  expAtiMbas  e»  the  exquisite  delight  which 
,lhese  exhibitioos  aftnrd  W  eyevy  ctrns  ef  Us  audi^ums,  and  describes  them 
,aa  preaenting/Vai  moe^  glorioaa  apectael^  which  revived  the  ancient  days 
.of  the  poets."  HSa  writings  aw  by  no  means  destitute  of  information, 
lnuit  abound  in  the  moat  puerile  aMd  sidiadttus  stories.  ^  At  Chester  be 
.ohaerved  that  the  countess  Constance  kepi  a  herd  of  mUk-kine»  made 
cheeses  of  their  milk,  aJMk  pmsentedr  tbueiQ  ef  them  to  his  comrade  the  arch- 
liiehop  of  Camterbury/'  He  adds,  '^  that,  he  semarked  au  animal  between 
an  ox  and  a  stag ;  a  woman  bom  without  arms,  who  coobl  sew  with  her 
jaoes  aa  wellaa  oiiiers  could  with  fiqgem;  mi  that  he  heard  ef  a  filter  of 
tivhelps  begotten  by  a  moqkey/ 

Mapi,^  Maps  do  not  i^pear  to  hsffm  been  very  uncommon  even  in 
the  dmicest  ages.  St  Gal,  who  lived  in  the  7th  century,  is  said  to  have 
possessed  a  map  of  curious  workmanship.  Charlemagne  had  three  tablets 
)»f  silver  on  which  were  sevcmlly  i^presented,  the  earth,  and  the  cities  of 
Rome  aad  Constantinople*  But  the  most  qorious  geographical  monument 
pf  the  Qooddle  agea,  is  »  map  pneserved  in  tbo  library  of  Turin,  attached  to 
«  maDuscripi  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  which  was  written  in  the 
year  767.  **  It  represents  the  eardi  as  a  plane,  bounded  by  a  circular 
line,  and  divided  into  three  uuftfaal  parts.  To  the  sonthi  Africa  is  sepa- 
ffBlad  by  the  ocean  from  a  land  called  the  fawih  dimsion  of  the  worlds 
where  the  antipodes  d^well,  and  which  the  iMtcessive  heat  of  the  torrid  zone 
baa  hitherto  prevented  from  being  visited.  At  the  four  sides  of  the  world 
«ie  repraaented  the  figures  of  the  four  wimU,  each  astride  upon  a  pair  of 
bellowa,  which  he  labours,  and  at  the  saoM  time  has  a  conch  shell  applied 
to  bis  month,  from  which  he  blows  burricanesy  aa  may  be  conjectured  from 
his  distended  cheeks.  At  die  top  of  the  map  (which  is  the  east)  are 
Adam  and  £^e,  the  serpent,  and  tlie  toee-  of  forbidden  fruit.  At  their 
right  hand  ia  Asia,  with  two  high  monntains,  and  the  words  MautU  Cau- 
casuM  and  Armenia,  From  these  meunlains  descends  the  river  Ensis, 
^Phasia?)  and  fislla  into  a  sea  which  unites  with  the  ocean,  and  separates 

Rorna^  we  there  Tiiitcd  the  habltatione  of  the  holy  apoetlei  Peter  and  PauL^^Prom 
thsoce  the  archbishops  and  other  princes  of  the  empire  travelling  towards  the  right  liand 
for  Alemain,  and  we  decUning  towards  the  left  hand  for  France,  departed  asunder,  tok* 
ifig  oar  leayet  with  unspeakaMe  thanlcea  and  eoortesies.  And  so  at  length,  of  thirty 
horsemen  which  went  oat  of  Mormandie  fat,  lusty,  and  froHque,  we  returned  thither 
•karae  twenty  poore  pilgrims  of  us,  being  all  footmen,  and  consumed  with  leant 
to  the  bare  bones." 
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Europe  from  Asia.     Thas  the  author  returned,  in  this  part  of  his  map,  to 
the  geography  of  the  primitive  Greeks.     In  the  middle   of  the   map  is 
Mount  Carmel,  Mount  Sinai,  Judea,  and  some  other  names  belonging  to 
the  Holy  Land.     Near  a  river,  which  seems  intended  to  repreeent  the 
Euphrates,  are  the  words  Abicusiaf  Timiscijixi  compli  de  Sera,    In  India 
are  the  islands  Criza  and  Algure,  the  Chryse  and  ArgureOj  or  gold  snd 
nlver  islands  of  the  ancients.     The  Nile  is  also  represented,  and  a  note 
appended  to  intimate  that  it  flows  from  dUlant  mounlains,  and  over  sands 
^goid.     Thus  the  obscurity  which  involves  the  origin  of  the  Nile  has 
been  in  all  ages  a  subject  of  observation  and  source  of  fable.     To  the 
north  of  this  map  is  the  island  Tik>     In  fine,  beyond  Africa,  to  the  aonth, 
are  written  these  words, — **  Besides  these  three  parts  of  the  world,  there 
is  beyond  the  ocean  a  fourth,  which  the  extreme  heat  of  the  sun  prohibits 
our  being  acquainted  with,  and  on  the  confines  of  which  is  the  country  of 
the  fabulous  antipodes."     This  map  may  have  been  useful  to  illnetrate  a 
work  of  the  same  age,  and  of  considerable  merit,  written  by  some  Goth, 
whose  name  is  unknown,  but  who  is  commonly  styled  the  geographer  of 
Ravenna.     It  is  surprising  what  a  number  of  geographers  this  writer  rites, 
whose  names,  but  for  him,  would  have  shared  the  hie  of  their  writings, 
and  remained  totally  unknown.     He  refers  to  Castorius  and  Lollianos, 
Roman  geographers ;  Hylas  and  Sardonius,  Greeks ;  Aphrodlsianos  and 
Arsatius,  Persians,  who  had  written  in  Greek  a  Picture  of  the  Worid ; 
Cyachoris  and  Blantasis,  Egyptians,  who  had  travelled  to  the  sooth  of 
their  native  country ;  Probus  and  Melitianus,  Africans  ;  Aithanarid,  Mar^ 
comir,  and  EdelwaJd,  Goths.' 

A  Spanish  map,  composed  in  1346,  presents  cape  Boyador  as  a  point 
already  known,  and  which  had  been  doubled  by  navigators.  The  island 
of  Madeira  appears  on  a  map  made  in  1384,  under  the  name  of  Isola.  de 
Segname,  or  *  Isle  of  Wood.  The  Azores  appear  to  have  been  obecnrely 
known  before  the  year  1380. 

Benjamin  of  Tudela."]  The  rabbi,  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  in  Navanv» 
wrote  in  II 60  a  description  of  whatever  appeared  to  him  most  carious  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  in  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  in  India,  Ethiopia, 
and  in  Egypt.  He  seems  to  have  written  from  scanty  and  hearsay  mate- 
rials, and  chiefly  with  the  view  of  forming  a  statistical  view  of  the  Jews  of 
that  period.  He  names  China,  and  speaks  at  some  length  of  Ba^sora. 
His  itinerary  was  composed  in  Hebrew,  and  printed  in  that  language,  first 
at  Constantinople,  in  1543  ;  next  at  Ferrara,  in  1556  ;  and  lastly  at  Breis- 
gan,  in  1583.  A  Latin  translation  of  it  was  made  by  Arias  Montanns, 
and  published  at  Antwerp  in  1575.  Another  Latin  translation  of  it,  with 
the  corresponding  columns  of  the  original  Hebrew,  was  published  at  Ley- 
den,  in  small  octavo,  in  the  year  1633,  by  Constantino  L'Emperenr,  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  at  the  University  in  that  city. 

JBjfzantiue  Comtnerce,']  We  have  already  seen  that  the  progress  of 
geographical  knowledge  in  every  country  has  followed  in  the  steps  of 
commerce,  and  been  commensurate  with  its  commercial  enterprise*  it  may 
be  proper,  therefore,  here  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  commerce  of  the  west,  from  Hullman's  History  of  Byzantine  com- 
merce. 

Tiie  Avars,  Bulgarians,  and  Hungarians,  became  successively  masters 
of  the  trade  between  Constantinople  and  the  countries  situate  to  the  north- 

<  Lardii«r*»  Cyclopedia. 
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west  of  it.  The  AyarSy  the  fint  who  engaged  in  the  western  commerce, 
occapied  the  pronnces  situate  on  the  Danube,  between  the  German  and 
Byzantian  empires ;  their  intercourse  was  carried  on  between  Constanti- 
nople on  one  side,  and  Lorch  in  Lower  Austria  on  the  other  ;  the  latter  not 
far  from  the  Danube  and  the  town  of  Ens,  then  the  see  of  an  archbishop. 
It  thus  became  the  staple  where  the  merchandise  of  the  Greeks  and  Ger- 
mans were  interchanged.  The  Avars  and  Vendes,  their  neighbours,  who 
had  also  some  share  in  this  traffic,  carried  both  Greek  and  Oriental  com- 
modities thither,  which  had  come  from  Constantinople  to  be  sent  to  the 
Low  Countries  and  the  north.  Commerce  at  once  enlightens  and  adds  to 
the  prosperity  of  a  people ;  but  it  not  unfrequently  dazzles  nations,  and 
inspires  a  taste  for  luxury  that  proves  fatal  to  them :  the  history  of  the . 
Avars  furnishes  an  example  of  this,  for  they  became  so  civilized,  as  to  be 
considered  the  most  accomplished  of  all  the  barbarous  nations ;  but  this 
soon  degenerated  into  effeminacy,  and  they  were  accordingly  subdued  by 
the  Bulgarians.  When  Krem  or  Krum«  the  chief  of  the  victorious  foe, 
demanded  of  his  prisoners  what  was  the  cause  of  the  decadence  of  so  great 
a  nation?  they  replied  that  it  proceeded  from  that  degeneracy  which  al- 
ways arose  out  of  the  spirit  of  commerce.  The  Bulgartsns,  however, 
seem  to  have  followed  their  example,  for  they  carried  on  the  very  same 
trade,  and  seemed  to  have  acquired  such  riches  that  they  excited  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  Greek  merchants.  Two  of  these  residing  at  Constantinople, 
called  Stourak  and  Cosmos,  conceived  the  idea  of  depriving  them  of  the 
commerce  of  Pannonia,  by .  taking  a  circuit  round  by  Thessalonica,  and 
they  succeeded  by  means  of  a  eunuch  appertaining  to  Zantzas,  the  father 
of  the  emperor  Leo,  who  procured  for  them  the  offices  of  collectors  of  the 
customs  along  the  road  to  Pannonia,  and  their  vexatious  and  interested 
conduct  soon  produced  a  war  that  proved  fatal  to  the  Greeks. 

In  1019  the  Bulgarians  lost  their  liberty,  and  with  it  their  spirit  of  en- 
terprize,  on  which  the  Hungarisns  carried  on  the  intermediate  commerce 
between  Constantinople  and  Germany  until  the  middle  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury. During  this  period,  they  established  factories  in  the  capital  of  the 
Greek  empire,  and  bad  a  superb  church  built  for  them  there ;  the  coins  of 
Byzantium  were  current  in  their  own  country,  and  they  profited  greatly 
by  this  intercourse.  Semlin,  or  Zengme,  was  one  of  the  principal  cnlrepols^ 
or  staple  towns,  in  consequence  of  which  it  flourished  greatly.  No  whole- 
sale trade  existed  between  Italy  and  Germany  until  towards  the  end  of 
the  Crusades.  Constantinople  exported  a  variety  of  merchandise,  which 
passed  through  Bucharia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  thence  to  India,  and  at  the 
same  time  imported  many  commodities  from  Hungary,  Germany,  and  the 
Low  Countries.  The  Italian  merchants,  particularly  the  Lombards,  also 
carried  the  merchandise  of  the  Levant  to  the  fairs  of  France,  Germany, 
and  the  Low  Countries.  During  the  7th  century  the  celebrated  fair  of 
St  Denis  was  visited  by  the  Lombard  merchants ;  but  these  were  mere 
retailers^  consisting  of  jewellers  and  sellers  of  spices,  who  at  the  same  titiie 
either  exercised  the  trade  of,  or  accompanied  the  money-changers,  and 
somewhat  resembled  the  travelling  Milanese,  &c«  of  tlie  present  days. 

Venice  indeed  carried  on  an  advantageous  intercourse  with  the  rest  of 
Italy,  but  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  that  Auxbourg  and 
Nuremburg  had  any  connection  with  Italy,  notwithstanding  the  assertions 
of  Busch ;  at  the  commencement  of  the  14th  century  it  began  to  bring  its 
spiceries  from  Italy  ;  it  was  thp  same  with  the  AusbourgeoU,  who  did  nr>t 
obtain  leave  until  1320  to  carry  on  the  transit  trade  by  the  Tyrol. .  The 
VI.  3  o 
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and  Caille  use  French  and  English  miles,  while  Battita  nued  Anabic 
miles,  which  are  longer.  The  Kawkaw  of  Batuta,  the  Kuka  of  the  Ara* 
hian  geographers,  is  now  recognised  in  the  modem  Kouka^  near  the  west- 
em  extremity  of  the  Tchad  Lake  in  Bomon.  He  came  then  to  Bar- 
dama,  and  afterwards  to  Nakda,  a  handsome  town  built  with  stone  of 
a  red  colour.  ^J^Jcb^^Pr^^"*^'"^  -y**"  ii^  i^  immediate  vicinity.  From 
this  place  he  returned  to  Fez,  where  he  took  up  his  resid^ice  in  the  year 
754  (a.  D.  135S),  2S  years  after  he  had  fint  set  out  upon  his  travels. 

Ulugh  Seg,"]  The  last  who  closes  the  succession  of  oriental  geogra- 
phers,  is  the  famous  Ulugh  Beg,  grandson  of  Timur  Beg,  and  who  mgned 
at  Samarcand  from  1447  to  1450.  This  prince  was  passionately  fond  of 
the  mathematical  sciences  ;  and  during  the  life  of  his  father  Shah-Rokh, 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  astronomy.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting 
his  studies  he  founded  an  academy,  built  an  observatory,  and  constructed 
astronomical  instruments  of  extraordinary  magnitude*  particularly  a  quad- 
rant and  gnomon.  He  sent  for  the  most  celebrated  astronomers  from  the 
neighbouring  countries  to  aid  him  in  his  observations  on  the  longitudes  and 
latitudes  of  the  planets,  and  it  was  under  his  name  and  auspices  that  the 
fiamons  tables  called  Zif  Ulugh  Beg^  or  '  the  Aatronomieai  Journal  of  Ulugh 
Beg,*  were  published  in  1437,  by  Al  Kusbjij- who  had  in  reality  the  great* 
est  share  of  the  work.  In  these  tables,  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of 
several  places  were  corrected,  and  the  arrangement  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Nasroddin-il-Toosi.  The  whole  work  entitled  Marifai-^U  TawarkUi  con- 
sists of  four  parts :  chronology,  geography,  longitudes  and  latitudes,  and 
the  celestial  motions.  The  longitudes  are-calculated  from  the  meridtan  of 
the  Fortunate  islands ;  but  not  a  few  of  them  neither  correspond  In  his 
tables,  nor  in  those  of  Nasroddin,  with  this  meridian,  nor  with  that  of 
Ceuta  in  Abulfeda. 

It  was  the  great  misfortune  of  the  Arabs,  that  during  the  most  enlight* 
ened  period  of  their  domination — which  lasted  upwards  of  500  yean — 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  remote  parts  of  the  earth,-— of  the  form^  mag- 
nitude, and  contents  of  every  kingdom  in  Europe  and  Africa,  their  own 
dominions  excepted.  Ulugh  Beg,  who  corrected  the  observations  of  others, 
places  Rome  4*  23'  west  of  Constantinople,  whereas  the  latter  is  16*  28^ 
east  of  the  former.     He  also  places  Rome  55**  27'  east  of  the  Canaries, 
whereas  it  is  only  30"  T  east  of  that  meridian.     Athens  is  placed  by  him 
5(f  east  of  Constantinople,  though  it  be  really  5^  2f  west  of  d»t  city;  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus  102*  east  of  the  Canaries,  or  15"*  too  much.  Cash- 
mere is  placed  in  nearly  the  same  longitude  as  the  above,  though  it  be 
about  9"  east  of  that  position.     Excepting  the  countries  immediately  un- 
der Mohammedan  sway,  the  oriental  geographers  knew  little,  and  they  were 
too  proud  and  bigoted  to  learn  more ;  in  mathematical  geogr^hy,  they 
made  no  improvements  beyond  those  to  be  found  in  Ptolemy ;  and  their 
geographical  tables,  constructed  at  successive  periods,  from   Al  Fargani 
down  to  Ulugh  Beg,  by  no  means  deserve  that  confidence  which  has  been 
placed  in  them  by  modem  geographers,  being  almost  wholly  founded  on 
the  basis  of  itineraries,  and  only  of  use  in  some  cases  where  better  mate- 
rials cannot  be  had.     Still,  however,  the  Arabians,  during  the  middle  ages, 
were  vastly  superior  to  the  Christiana  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  of  Europe, 
in  the  sciences  of  medicine,  chemistry,  botany,  mathematics,  algebra,  astro- 
nomy, and  geography.     For  ages  subsequent  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Roman  empire,  Europe  was  involved  in  worse  than  Cimmerian  darkness ; 
and  it  is  a  humiliating  circumstance,  that  to  the  Saracens  or  Moors  of 
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Spain  the  Christians  were  compelleil  to  be  indebted  for  what  little  of  sci- 
ence was  then  possessed.  The  history  of  that  industrioas,  ingenioas,  ele-* 
gant,  and  gallant  people,  has  been  grossly  falsified  by  Christian  writers, 
who  have  traduced  them  as  rude,  and  barbarous,  while  they  far  surpassed 
them  in  the  elegant  and  useful  arts.  To  say  the  truth,  the  Christians  of 
Spain  conquered,  persecuted,  and  barbarously  expelled  a  race  of  people 
far  more  industrious  and  accomplished  than  themselyes ;  and  with  all  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  improvements  of  modem  times,  the 
Spaniards  have  never  equalled  the  people  whom  they  expatriated. 

Discoveries  of  the  Northmen,']  Considerable  geographical  information 
respecting  Scythia  and  Salmatia  resulted  from  the  Scandinavian  expedi- 
tions of  the  10th  and  12th  centuries.  Till  the  year  1157,  Finland  was 
the  resort  of  savage  pirates,  known  by  the  names  of  Fins  and  Vigrials, 
with  whom  the  Swedes  waged  a  fierce  warfare.  These  intrepid  seamen 
of  the  north,  harassed  by  their  piracies  the  shores  of  Armorica,  and  bade 
defiance  to  the  power  of  Rome  itself.  King  Alfred  translated  into  the 
Anglo-Saxon  tongue  the  geography  of  Arosius,  a  Spanish  monk  of  the 
9th  century,  and  added  to  the  translation  the  narratives  of  two  contempo* 
rary  travellers  in  the  north  of  Europe.  One  of  these  was  Other  a  Nor- 
wegian nobleman,  who  sought  a  refuge  at  the  court  of  Alfred  from  tlie 
civil  wars  and  disturbances  of  his  native  country  :  be  was  esteemed  in  his 
own  country  a  man  of  great  wealth,  and  possessed  six  hundred  tame  deer, 
besides  six  decoy  deer,  and  twenty  head  of  cattle.  He  also  received  an 
annual  tribute  from  the  Fins,  which  was  paid  in  valuable  furs,  feathers, 
whalebone,  and  ship  cables  made  of  the  skins  of  seals.  Thus  it  appears 
that  the  manners  of  the  North  were  nearly  the  same  a  thousand  years  ago 
as  they  are  at  present.  Other  dwelt  in  Halgoland  (the  most  northern 
part  of  Norway),  on  the  shores  of  the  Western  Sea,  The  country  to  the 
north  of  his  habitation  was  waste  and  uninhabited,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  spots  to  which  the  Fins  resorted  in  the  summer  season  to  hunt  or 
fish.  Being  desirous  to  know  how  far  that  uninhabited  country  extended 
towards  the  north,  he  sailed  northwards  along  the  coast,  keeping  the  open 
sea  always  on  the  larboard  or  left  hand  of  his  course.  Three  days'  sail 
brought  him  as  far  to  the  north  as  the  whale-fishers  were  used  to  go :  he 
continued  his  voyage,  however,  for  three  days  longer,  and  then  found  that 
the  coast,  instead  of  running  to  the  north  as  hitherto,  turned  towards  the 
east.  Following  this  coast  for  four  days,  he  found  it  again  bending  to  the 
south ;  and  sailing  due  south  for  five  days,  he  came  to  the  country  of  the 
Biarmians  or  Permians,  who  appeared  to  him  to  speak  the  same  language 
as  the  Fins.  Thus  it  appears  that  Other  sailed  round  the  north  of  Europe 
into  the  White  Sea,  on  the  eastern  side  of  which  was  the  country  of  the 
Permians,  at  present  possessed  by  the  Samoyeds.  Curiosity  was  not  the 
only  motive  of  his  voyage :  he  had  also  in  view  the  pursuit  of  the  walrus 
or  horse^whalcy  as  king  Alfred  correctly  translates  it,  which  were  extreme- 
ly valuable  not  only  on  account  of  their  tusks,  which  made  fine  ivory,  but 
also  for  their  strong  and  pliant  skins.  In  the  White  Sea  he  found  these 
animals  so  numerous,  that  his  party  succeeded  in  killing  threescore  in 
three  days.  Other  was  also  acquainted  with  the  navigation  of  the  Baltic. 
He  mentions  Schon^eg  or  Scania,  and  Becinga-eg  or  Blekingia,  with  the 
countries  of  the  Angles,  Saxons,  and  Vetids.  Cwenland,  or  the  country 
of  the  Cwens,  was  situated  between  the  White  Sea  and  the  gulf  of  Both- 
nia. The  resemblance  of  that  national  designation  to  the  Scandinavian 
word  quean,  which  signifies  a  woman,  led  many  writers  of  the  middle  ages 
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and  Cattle  use  French  and  £iig1i»h  milee,  while  Baltita  nnea  Ambic 
miles,  which  are  longer.  The  Kankaw  of  Batata,  the  Kuku  of  the  Ara- 
bian geographers,  is  now  recognised  in  the  modem  Kouka^  near  the  west- 
em  extremity  of  the  Tchad  Lake  in  Boraou.  He  came  then  to  Bar- 
dama,  and  afterwards  to  Nakda,  a  handsome  town  built  with  atone  of 
a  red  colour.  J^jj;ji_mpr^r- ^^^'^  .y^**  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  From 
this  place  be  returned  to  Fez,  where  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the  year 
754  (a.  d.  1353),  2S  years  after  he  had  first  set  out  upon  his  travels. 

Ulugh  Beg."]  The  last  who  closes  the  succession  of  oriental  geogra- 
phers, is  the  famous  Ulugh  Beg,  grandson  of  Timur  Beg,  and  who  reigned 
at  Samarcand  from  1447  to  1450.  This  prince  was  passionately  fond  of 
the  mathematical  sciences  ;  and  daring  the  life  of  his  father  Shah-Rokh, 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  astronomy.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting 
his  studies  he  founded  an  academy,  built  an  observatory,  and  constracted 
astronomical  instruments  of  extraordinary  magnitude,  (Mirticnlarly  a  quad- 
rant and  gnomon.  He  sent  for  the  most  celebrated  astronomers  from  the 
neighbouring  countries  to  aid  him  in  his  obserrattona  on  the  longitudes  and 
latitudes  of  the  planets,  and  it  was  under  his  name  and  auspices  that  the 
famous  tables  called  Zij  Ulugh  Beg,  or  '  the  Aatronomieai  Journal  of  Ulogfa 
Beg,*  wei-e  published  in  1 437,  by  Al  Kuabji,-  who  had  in  reality  the  great- 
est' share  of  the  work.  In  these  tables,  die  longitudes  and  latitudes  of 
several  places  were  corrected,  and  the  arrangement  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Nasroddin-il-Toosi.  The  whole  work  entitled  Martfat^U  Tawarkih  con- 
sists of  four  parts  :  chronology,  geography,  longitudes  and  latitudes,  and 
the  celestial  motions.  The  longitudes  are-calculated  from  the  meridian  of 
the  Fortunate  islands ;  but  not  a  few  of  them  neither  correspond  in  his 
tables,  nor  in  those  of  Nasroddin,  with  this  meridian,  nor  with  that  of 
Ceuta  in  Abulfeda. 

It  was  the  great  misfortune  of  the  Arabs,  that  during  the  most  enlight- 
ened period  of  their  domination — which  lasted  upwards  of  500  years — 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  remote  parts  of  the  earth,— of  the  form,  mag- 
nitude, and  contents  of  every  kingdom  in  Europe  and  Africa,  their  own 
dominions  excepted.  Ulugh  Beg,  who  corrected  the  observations  of  others, 
places  Rome  4"  23'  west  of  Constantinople,  whereas  the  latter  is  IG*"  2Sf 
east  of  the  former.     He  also  places  Rome  55"  27'  east  of  the  Canaries, 
whereas  it  is  only  80"  T  east  of  that  meridian.     Athens  is  f^aoe<i  by  him 
S(f  east  of  Constantinople,  though  it  be  really  5®  ^  west  of  that  city;  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus  102*  east  of  the  Canaries,  or  15*  too  much.  Cash- 
mere is  placed  in  nearly  the  same  longitude  as  the  above,  though  it  be 
about  9*  east  of  that  position.     Excepting  the  countries  immediately  un- 
der Mohammedan  sway,  the  oriental  geographers  knew  little,  and  they  were 
too  proud  and  bigoted  to  learn  more ;  in  mathematical  geography,  they 
made  no  improvements  beyond  those  to  be  found  in  Ptolemy ;  and  their 
geographical  tables,  constructed  at  successive  periods,  from   Al  Fargani 
down  to  Ulugh  Beg,  by  no  means  deserve  that  confidence  which  haa  beon 
placed  in  them  by  modem  geographers,  being  almost  wholly  founded  on 
the  basis  of  itineraries,  and  only  of  use  in  some  cases  where  better  mate- 
rials cannot  be  had.     Still,  however,  the  Arabians,  during  the  middle  ages, 
were  vastly  superior  to  the  Christians  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  of  Europe, 
in  the  sciences  of  medicine,  chemistry,  botany,  mathematics,  algebra,  astro- 
nomy, and  geography.     For  ages  subsequent  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Roman  empire,  Europe  was  involved  in  worse  than  Cimmerian  darkness ; 
and  it  is  a  humiliating  circumstance,  that  to  the  Saracens  or  Moors  of 
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Spain  the  Cliristiaiis  were  compelled  to  be  indebted  for  what  little  of  sci- 
ence was  then  possessed.  The  history  of  that  industrious,  ingenious,  ele^ 
gant,  and  gallant  people,  has  been  grossly  falsified  by  Christian  writers, 
who  have  traduced  them  as  rude  and  barbarous,  while  they  far  surpassed 
them  in  the  elegant  and  useful  arts.  To  say  the  truth,  the  Christians  of 
Spain  conquered,  persecuted,  and  barbarously  expelled  a  race  of  people 
far  more  industrious  and  accomplished  than  themselves ;  and  with  all  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  improvements  of  modern  times,  the 
Spaniards  have  never  equalled  the  people  whom  they  eixpatriated. 

Discoveries  of  the  Northmen J\     Considerable  geographical  information 
respecting  Scythia  and  Salmatia  resulted  from  the  Scandinavian  expedi- 
tions of  the  10th  and  12th  centuries.     Till  the  year  1157,  Finland  was 
the  resort  of  savage  pirates,  known  by  the  names  of  Fhis  and  Vigrials, 
with  whom  the  Swedes  waged  a  fierce  warfare.     These  intrepid  seamen 
of  the  north,  harassed  by  their  piracies  the  shores  of  Armorica,  and  bade 
defiance  to  the  power  of  Rome  itself.     King   Alfred   translated  into  the 
Anglo-Saxon  tongue  the  geography  of  Arosiun,  a   Spanish  monk  of  the 
9th  century,  and  added  to  the  translation  the  narratives  of  two  contempo« 
rary  travellers  in  the  north  of  Europe.     One  of  these  was  Other  a  Nor- 
wegian nobleman,  who  sought  a  refuge  at  the  court  of  Alfred  from  the 
ciril  wars  and  disturbances  of  his  native  country :  he  was  esteemed  in  his 
own  country  a  man  of  great  wealth,  and  possessed  six  hundred  tame  deer, 
besides  six  decoy  deer,  and  twenty  head  of  cattle.     He  also  received  an 
annual  tribute  from  the  Fins,  which  was  paid  in  raluable  furs,  feathers, 
whalebone,  and  ship  cables  made  of  the  skins  of  seals.     Thus  it  appears 
that  the  manners  of  the  North  were  nearly  the  same  a  thousand  years  ago 
as  they  are  at  present.     Other  dwelt  in  Halgoland  (the  most  northern 
part  of  Norway),  on  the  shores  of  the  Western  Sea.     The  country  to  the 
north  of  his  habitation  w^as  waste  and  uninhabited,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  spots  to  which  the  Fins  resorted  in  the  summer  season  to  hunt  or 
fish.     Being  desirous  to  know  how  far  that  uninhabited  country  extended 
towards  the  north,  he  sailed  northwards  along  the  coast,  keeping  the  open 
sea  always  on  the  larboard  or  left  hand  of  his  course.     Three  days'  sail 
brought  him  as  far  to  the  north  as  the  whale-fishers  were  used  to  go  :  he 
continued  his  voyage,  however,  for  three  days  longer,  and  then  found  that 
the  coast,  instead  of  running  to  the  north  as  hitherto,  turned  towards  the 
east.     Following  this  coast  for  four  days,  he  found  it  again  bending  to  the 
south  :  and  sailing  due  south  for  five  days,  he  came  to  the  country  of  the 
Biarmians  or  Permians,  who  appeared  to  him  to  speak  the  same  language 
as  the  Fins,     Thus  it  appears  that  Other  sailed  round  the  north  of  Europe 
into  the  White  Sea,  on  the  eastern  side  of  which  was  the  country  of  the 
Permians,  at  present  possessed  by  the  Samoyeds.     Curiosity  was  not  the 
only  motive  of  his  voyage :  he  had  also  in  view  the  pursuit  of  the  walrus 
or  horse^whalCf  as  king  Alfred  correctly  translates  it,  which  were  extreme- 
ly valuable  not  only  on  account  of  their  tusks,  which  made  fine  ivory,  but 
also  for  their  strong  and  pliant  skins.     In  the  White  Sea  he  found  these 
animals  so  numerous,  that  his  party  succeeded  in  killing  threescore  in 
three  days.     Other  was  also  acquainted  with  the  navigation  of  the  Baltic. 
He  mentions  Schon-eg  or  Scania,  and  Becinga-eg  or  Blekingia,  with  the 
countries  of  the  Angles,  Saxons,  and  Vetids,     Cwenlaud,  or  the  country 
of  the  Cwens,  was  situated  between  the  White  Sea  and  the  gulf  of  Both- 
nia.    The  resemblance  of  that  national  designation  to  the  Scandinavian 
word  quean,  which  signifies  a  woman,  led  many  writers  of  the  middle  ages 
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and  Caille  use  French  a»d  English  miles,  while  Battita  nses  Arabic 
miles,  which  are  longer.  The  Kawkatv  of  Batuta,  the  Kuka  of  the  Ara- 
bian geographers,  is  now  recognised  in  the  modem  Kouka^  near  the  west- 
em  extremity  of  the  Tchad  Lake  in  Bomou.  He  came  then  to  Bar- 
dama,  and  afterwards  to  Nakda,  a  handsome  town  built  with  atone  of 
a  red  colour.  ^J^j;;ji_rflppftr-*r*'"i^  _Fr"''"  i^  ^^  immediate  ▼icinity.  From 
this  place  he  returned  to  Fez,  where  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the  year 
754  (a.  D.  1353),.  28  years  after  he  had  fint  set  oat  upon  his  travels. 

Ulugk  Beg,']  The  last  who  closes  the  succession  of  oriental  geogra- 
phers, is  the  famous  Ulugh  Beg,  grandson  of  Timur  Beg,  and  who  reigned 
at  Samarcand  from  1447  to  1450.  This  prince  was  passionately  fond  of 
the  mathematical  sciences  ;  and  during  the  life  of  his  father  Shah-Rokb, 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  astronomy.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting 
his  studies  he  founded  an  academy,  built  an  observatory,  and  constructed 
astronomical  instruments  of  extraordinary  magnitude,  particularly  a  quad- 
rant and  gnomon.  He  sent  for  the  most  celebrated  astronomers  from  the 
neighbouring  countries  to  aid  him  in  his  obsenrations  on  the  longitudes  and 
latitudes  of  the  planets,  and  it  was  under  his  name  and  auspices  that  the 
fiamous  tables  called  Zy  Ulugh  Beg,  or  '  the  Aatronomical  Journal  of  Ulugh 
Beg,'  were  published  in  1 437,  by  AI  Kusbji;-  who  had  in  reality  the  great- 
est  share  of  the  work.  In  these  tables,  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of 
several  places  were  corrected,  and  the  arrangement  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Nasroddin-il-Toosi.  The  whole  work  entitled  Martfat^al"  Tamarkih  con- 
sists of  four  parts :  chronology,  geography,  longitudes  and  latitudes,  and 
the  celestial  motions.  The  longitudes  are-calculated  firom  the  meridian  of 
the  Fortunate  islands ;  but  not  a  few  of  them  neither  correspond  tn  his 
tables,  nor  in  those  of  Nasroddin,  with  this  meridian,  nor  with  that  of 
Ceuta  in  Abulfeda. 

It  was  the  great  misfortune  of  the  Arabs,  that  during  the  most  enlight* 
ened  period  of  their  domination — which  lasted  upwards  of  500  years — 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  remote  parts  of  the  earth,— of  the  form,  mag- 
nitude, and  contents  of  every  kingdom  in  Europe  and  Africa,  their  own 
dominions  excepted.  Ulugh  ^e^^  who  corrected  the  oba^^ations  of  others, 
places  Rome  4**  23'  west  of  Constantinople,  whereas  the  latter  is  16*"  28^ 
east  of  the  former.     He  also  places  Rome  55"  27'  east  of  the  CaDariea, 
whereas  it  is  only  SO*  7'  east  of  that  meridian.     Athens  is  placeci  by  him 
50*  east  of  Constantinople,  though  it  be  really  5^  9f  west  of  that  city;  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus  102*  east  of  the  Canaries,  or  15"  too  much.  Cash- 
mere is  placed  in  nearly  the  same  longitude  as  the  above,  though  it  be 
about  9*  east  of  that  position.     Excepting  the  countries  immediately  un- 
der Mohammedan  sway,  the  oriental  geographers  knew  little,  and  they  were 
too  proud  and  bigoted  to  learn  more ;  in  mathematical  geography,  they 
made  no  improvements  beyond  those  to  be  found  in  Ptolemy ;  and  their 
geographical  tables,  constructed  at  successive  periods,  from  Al  Fargani 
down  to  Ulugh  Beg,  by  no  means  deserve  that  confidence  which  baa  been 
placed  in  them  by  modem  geographers,  being  almost  wholly  founded  on 
the  basis  of  itineraries,  and  only  of  use  in  some  cases  where  better  mate- 
rials cannot  be  had.     Still,  however,  the  Arabians,  during  the  middle  ages, 
were  vastly  superior  to  the  Christians  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  of  Elurope, 
in  the  sciences  of  medicine,  chemistry,  botany,  mathematics,  algebra,  astro- 
nomy, and  geography.     For  ages  subsequent  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Roman  empire,  Europe  was  involved  in  worse  than  Cimmerian  darkness ; 
and  it  is  a  humiliating  circumstance,  that  to  the  Saracens  or  Moors  of 
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Spain  the  Cliristians  were  compelled  to  be  indebted  for  what  little  of  sci* 
ence  was  then  possessed.  The  history  of  that  industrious,  ingenious,  ele^ 
gant,  and  gallant  people,  has  been  grossly  falsified  by  Christian  writers, 
who  have  traduced  them  as  rude,  and  barbarous,  while  they  far  surpassed 
them  in  the  elegant  and  useful  arts.  To  say  the  truth,  the  Christians  of 
Spain  conquered,  persecuted,  and  barbarously  expelled  a  race  of  people 
far  more  industrious  and  accomplished  than  themselves ;  and  with  all  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  improvements  of  modem  times,  the 
Spaniards  have  never  equalled  the  people  whom  they  expatriated. 

Discoveries  of  the  Northmen^     Considerable  geographical  information 
respecting  Scythia  and  Salmatia  resulted  from  the  Scandinavian  expedi- 
tions of  the  10th  and  12th  centuries.     Till  the  year  1157,  Fmland  was 
the  resort  of  savage  pirates,  known  by  the  names  of  Fins  and  Vigrials, 
with  whom  the  Swedes  waged  a  fierce  warfare.     These  intrepid  seamen 
of  the  north,  harassed  by  their  piracies  the  shores  of  Armorica,  and  bade 
defiance  to  the  power  of  Rome  itself.     King   Alfred  translated  into  the 
Anglo-Saxon  tongue  the  geography  of  Arosius,  a   Spanish  monk  of  the 
9th  century,  and  added  to  the  translation  the  narratives  of  two  cootempo* 
rary  travellers  in  the  north  of  Europe.     One  of  these  was  Other  a  Nor- 
wegian nobleman,  who  sought  a  refuge  at  the  court  of  Alfred  from  the 
civil  wars  and  disturbances  of  his  native  country :  he  was  esteemed  in  his 
own  country  a  man  of  great  wealth,  and  possessed  six  hundred  tame  deer, 
besides  six  decoy  deer,  and  twenty  head  of  cattle.     He  also  received  an 
annual  tribute  from  the  Fins,  which  was  paid  in  valuable  furs,  feathers, 
whalebone,  and  ship  cables  made  of  the  skins  of  seals.     Thus  it  appears 
that  the  manners  of  the  North  were  nearly  the  same  a  thousand  years  ago 
as  they  are  at  present.     Other  dwelt  in  Halgoland  (the  most  northern 
part  of  Norway),  on  the  shores  of  the  Western  Sea,     The  country  to  the 
north  of  his  habitation  was  waste  and  uninhabited,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  spots  to  which  the  Fins  resorted  in  the  summer  season  to  hunt  or 
fish.     Being  desirous  to  know  how  far  that  uninhabited  country  extended 
towards  the  north,  he  sailed  northwards  along  the  coast,  keeping  the  open 
sea  always  on  the  larboard  or  left  hand  of  his  course.     Three  days'  sail 
brought  him  as  far  to  the  north  as  the  whale-fishers  were  used  to  go :  he 
continued  his  voyage,  however,  for  three  days  longer,  and  then  found  that 
the  coast,  instead  of  running  to  the  north  as  hitherto,  turned  towards  the 
east.     Following  this  coast  for  four  days,  he  found  it  again  bending  to  the 
south  I  and  sailing  due  south  for  five  days,  he  came  to  the  country  of  the 
Biarmians  or  Permians,  who  appeared  to  him  to  speak  the  same  language 
as  the  Fins.     Thus  it  appears  that  Other  sailed  round  the  north  of  Europe 
into  the  White  Sea,  on  the  eastern  side  of  which  was  the  country  of  the 
Permians,  at  present  possessed  by  the  Samoyeds.     Curiosity  was  not  the 
only  motive  of  his  voyage :  he  had  also  in  view  the  pursuit  of  the  walrus 
or  horse-whale,  as  king  Alfred  correctly  translates  it,  which  were  extreme- 
ly valuable  not  only  on  account  of  their  tusks,  which  made  fine  ivory,  but 
also  for  their  strong  and  pliant  skins.     In  the  White  Sea  he  found  these 
animals  so  numerous,  that  his  party  succeeded  in  killing  threescore  in 
three  days.     Other  was  also  acquainted  with  the  navigation  of  the  Baltic. 
He  mentions  Schon-eg  or  Scania,  and  Becinga-eg  or  Blekingia,  with  the 
countries  of  the  Angles,  Saxons,  and  Vends.     Cwenland,  or  the  country 
of  the  Cwens,  was  situated  between  the  White  Sea  and  the  gulf  of  Both- 
nia.    The  resemblance  of  that  national  designation  to  the  Scandinavian 
word  quean,  which  signifies  a  woman,  led  many  writers  of  the  middle  ages 
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ta  believe  that  there  was  a  country  of  Amazons  ia  the  north.     Tbss  igno* 
ranee  and  the  resemblance  of  names  peopled  the  nocth  with  Amazon^ 
with  Saracens,  and  Turks.    Wnlfstea,  the  other  Noi:i|iaii  whose  Uavels 
are  related  by  king  Alfred,  visited  more  particolarly  the  nstem  shores  of 
the  Baltic     To  the  east  of  fVeanodland,  or  the  /pouotry  of  the  Vends,  and 
WUland  or  Pnusia,  was  the  riFer  fVisla  or  Vislula,  and  all  beyond  that 
was  called  by  the  general  name  of  Esium  or  EstlancL    Icelandic  sagas 
mention,  besides,  FouUna4and  or  Poland,  and  GcLrdarike^  or  the  empvce 
of  the  city,  the  proiid  title  once  borne  by  Novogorod.    TTie  Don  is  named 
ky  the  oldest  Icelandic  writers  Vanaquist^  which  probably  signifi^a  the 
nver  of  the  Steppes  or  Dewri^    In  JBslland,  or  modem  Hossia,  there 
were,  according  to  Wolfstea,  a  great  number  of  towns,  in  each  of  which 
there  was  a  king.     The  country  abounded  in  honey,  and  had  plenty  of 
fish.     The  kings  and  nobility  drank  maiies'  milk,  while  the  slaFss  and  poor 
people  uied  oidy  mead ;  for  they  brewed  no  ale,  but  had  mead  in  prolu- 
sion.    Among  the  singular  custom^  of  the  Estlanders,  obsenred  by  the 
Norman,  was  that  of  distributing  the  effects  of  those  who  died,  not  to  the 
relations  of  the  deceased,  but  among  the  best  riders  at  his  funersL     After 
the  body  was  placed  upon. the  pile,  9II  the  property  of  the  deceased  was 
divided  into  heaps,  five,  wXt  or  more  ia  number,  according  to  its  value : 
these  heaps  were  placed  St  equal  intervals  from  each  other,  and  regnlady 
increased  in  size,  so  that  the  largest  and  most  valuable  was  at  the  greatest 
distance  from  the  town.     Then  all  who  had  fieet  horses  wei^  invited  to 
attend  and  strive  for  the  prizes.     The  heaps  were  won  by  the  swiftest  in 
the  race."* 

In  964  the  Northmen  took  possession  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  and  ex- 
terminated the  original  inhabitants ;  and  in  893  they  made  the  conquest  of 
the  Hebrides.  We  have  in  another  part  of  the  work  noticed  the  disco- 
very of  Iceland  and  the  Terie  Islands  by  the  same  people. 

Theophylactus  Simocatta,  who  wrote  about  A.D.  610,  relatea  that  the 
chagan  or  khan  of  the  Turks  in  Upper  Asia,  about  the  year  697,  subjected 
the  Avari.  *'  A  part  of  the  latter,"  he  adds,  <<  took  refuge  amongst  the 
Tangas,  a  celebrated  colony  of  the  Turks,  distant  15,000  stadii  from  In- 
dia, the  inhabitants  of  which  are  very  brave  and  very  numerous,  and  sur- 
pass all  the  people  of  the  world."  Another  part  of  these  Avari  having 
lost  their  liberty,  contented  themselves  with  a  humble  lot,  and  betook 
themselves  to  the  people  of  Mukrit,  who  are  neighbours  of  those  of  Tau- 
gas.  Proceeding  furUicr  in  his  narrative  he  says  that,  ''  the  Chagan  of 
the  Turks  after  having  happily  terminated  the  civil  urar  which  had  broken 
out  in  hb  territories,  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  people  of  Tan- 
gas."  The  prince  of  this  country,  he  informs  us,  was  named  Taissan, 
(TmVkit)  which  signifies  '  Son  of  God.'  "  This  kingdom,"  he  adds,  *'  is 
now  troubled  with  internal  disorders,  because  the  succession  of  its  princes 
is  hereditary.  Idols  are  adored  there ;  but  the  laws  are  just,  and  the 
people  temperate.  According  to  an  ancient  custom,  which  baa  obtained 
the  force  of  law,  men  are  prohibited  Aom  wearing  omamen^,of  gold,  al- 
though there  is  much  gold  and  silveramongst  them,  T»eing  brought  thither 
by  the  greajfc  trade  which  they  conduct.  Tangas  is  divided  by  a  consider- 
able river,  which  formerly  separated  two  numerous  nations,  one  wearing 
black  dresses,  the  other  red.  In  our  days,  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Maurice,  those  of  the  black  dresses  crossed  the  river  to  attack  those  of  the 
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red,  ftitd,  liaving  yftiiqiiuibed  them,  possessed  tbeunfelTes  of  their  territniy* 
The  barbarians  say  that  their  city  of  Tatigas  ^m  built  by  Alexander*  afrer* 
he  had   overcome   the  logdians  and  Bactrtans,  and  desm>yed  120,000 
persons  by  fire.     The  wives  of  the  king,  decked  with  gold  and  precious 
stones,  ascend  gilt  chariots,  each  drawn  by  a  mare  richly  adomied  wifh  a 
golden  bridle  and  jewels.     The  prince  has  700  concubines.     The  wires 
oT  the  nobles  use  suspended  carriages  siWered  over.     They  also  relate 
that  Alexander  caused  another  city  to  be  built  but  a  few  milea  distant 
(from  Tangas) ;  the  barbarians  called  Choubdan.      After  the  death  or 
the  king,  his  wives  shave  their  heads,  and  constantly  wear  moomtng ;  ac* 
ODrding  to  their  laws,  they  ought  never  to  quit  his  tomb.     Choubdan  is 
parted  by  two  large  streams,  bordered  by  cypresses.     It  is  said  that  these 
northern  Indians  have  white  complexions.   A  considerable  number  of  silk- 
Worms  are  found  amongst  them,  which  afford  a  vast  quantity  of  siHc  of 
different  colours.     These  barbarians  are  extremely  skilful  in  rearing  them 
and  making  profit  of  their  produce."    Here  we  have  4  nations,  the  Turks, 
the  Avars,  the  Mukrits>  and  the  Tangas,  all  in  Central  Asia  and  on  its 
border.     In  what  parts  of  that  region  these  nations  existed,  is  a  question 
not  easily  answered,  from  the  scanty  sources  of  information  which  we 
possess,  relative  to  the  early  history  and  geography  of  that  region,  and  the 
fbrtunes  of  iti  itihabitants.     But  we  shall  endeavour  to  reply  to  it,  as  Heu'  as 
imperfect  knowledge  of  these  dark  and  distant  times  has  reached  us.     In 
the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  a  revolution  in  Central  Asia — long  fertile  in 
such — for  the  first  time  revealed  to  the  Christian  world  the  dreaded  and 
equally  hated  name  of  the  Turks^  who,  under  Bertisma  their  famed  leader^ 
revolted  against  the  Geougen,  who  1n  their  turn  had  aided  the  Chinese  to 
expel  the  Hiyongnoo,  and  by  a  dedsive  victory  almost  extirpated  tliat « 
people,  and  erected  a  new  empire  in  Central  Asia,     They  then  dwelt  to  *: 
the  W.  of  the  Altai,  the  great  dividing  ridge  which  separates  eastern  from 
western  Mongolia,  or  Soongari,  and  to  the  N.W.  of  Toorfaun  in  Chinese 
Toorkistaun.     Extending  their  conquesta  westwards  over  Chinese  Toor<* 
kistauA'— which  from  that  event  took  the  epithetof  Toorkistaun-—- they  pass- 
ed the  Beloor,  or  Western  Imans,  and  subdued  the  Epthalites,  or  White 
Huns  of  P^copius,  who  ruled  in  Khotlan,  over  the  region  of  the  Golden 
river  the'  Oxua.     To  the  N.£.  they  passed  the  Altai,  and  attacked  and 
almost  exterminated  the  nomade  tribe  of  the  Ogorites,  Varchonites,  or 
Avars,  on  the  banks  of  the  Til  or  Toula,  a  tributary  of  the  Orchon  itself, 
an  affluent  of  the  Setinga,  and  denominated  Til  or  Toula,  either  from  its 
dark  colour  and  great  depth,  or  from  the  immense  sombre  forests  which 
shade  its  course.     Probably  the  epithets  Varconilet  and  Ogorites  are  cor- 
ruptions of  the  term  Orchonites,  as  they  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Or- 
chon and  Toula.    About  20,000  families  of  them  fled  towards  the  N.W. 
and  pursued  their  career  of  flight  to  the  Volga,  and  thence  to  the  foot  of 
the  Caucasus,  whence  they  sent  ambassadors  to  Constantinople  to  implore 
the  protection  of  the  famed  Justinian.     The  Murkits,  mentioned  by  this 
Byzantine  writer,  «re  the  Merkits,  a  nomade  tribe  of  northern  Mongolia, 
the  Mekrits  of  M.  Polo,  who  then  dwelt  towards  the  Baikal  Lake,  far  to 
the  N.  of  Karakorom.     This  is  the  first  time  that  the  Merkites  or  Mukrita 
are  mentioned  in  history,  and  that  by  a  Byzantine  writer,  near  7  centuries 
before  M .  Polo.     Part  of  them  also  took  refuge  amongst  the  Tangas,  who 
must  be  understood  equally  with  the  Mukrites,  to  have  been  an  indepen- 
dent people,  otherwise  they  could  have  given  them  no  protection.     If  the 
Mukrita  lay  to  the  Ogorites,  and  these  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Altai,  where 
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months  for  a  farourable  season  to  stretcfa  across  the  bay  of  Bengal,  and  ilavng    j 
probably  Tisited  the  Nicobar  and  Andaman  islands,  whose  inhabitaota  ai« 
repntoented  as  brntisb,  and  scarcely  human  in  their  appearance,  they  toadi- 
ed at  the  fine  island  of  Ceylon,  crossed  the  narrow  strait  to  the  sooth  of 
the  peninsula,  and  picked  op  some  extraordinary  tales  about  the  disuDood 
mines  of  Golconda.     It  scarcely  appears  at  what  places  on  the  vrestoB 
coast  of  the  peninsula,  they  touched,  or  of  what  particulars  they  denTcd 
their,  accounts  from 'Arabian  and  other  mariners:  but  there  ia  reasoD  for 
inferring  thal^  after  a  naiigation  of  18  months,  the  Chinese  expedition  ter- 
minated at  Ormuz  in  the  Persian  gnl£>     The  fleet,  witk  the  sunrivijig  crev 
(600  having  died  on  the  passage),  probably  never  found  its  way  ba«^  to 
China;     In  the  mean  while,  the  Grand  Khan  had  taken  leave  of  all  ha 
mortal  grandeur;  the  death  of  this  venerable  emperor,  who  was  named 
Kublai,  having  occurred  early  in  the  year  1294.     When  the  ambassaduR 
arrived  in  Persia  with  their  royal  bride,  they  fimnd  that  her  consort  also 
had.  departed  this  life :  that  the  country  was  then  under  a  regent,  who  bad 
a  hawk*s.  eye  on  the  throne ;  and  that  the  late  king's  son  was  encamped 
near  Khorasan,  with  a  large  army,  to  assert  his  rights:  though  the  event 
was  doubtful,  as  it  was  supposed  that  his  diminutive  porson  diaqnalified 
him  for  the  sovereignty.     With  this  prince,  however,  they  left  their  royal 
charge.     The  Polo  family  then  repaired  to  Tauris,  where  they  realiased  aad 
invested  some  part  of  tneir  wealth;  proceeding  onwards,  they  reached 
Trebisond,  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxtne ;  and  thence  by  Constantinople  and 
Negro-Pont  they  arrived  in  1295  at  Venice,  in  full  possession  of  health 
and  riches,  after  an  absence  of  24  years. 

The  fidelity  and  veracity  of  Marco  Polo  have  often  been  qnestioned, 
but  have  been  placed  above  suspicion  by  his  learned  editor  Mr  Manden, 
and  the  testimony  of  Malta  Brun  and  other  eminent  geographen  of  the 
present  day.     *^  It  would  be  extraordinary  indeed,"  says  a  Quarteriy  re- 
viewer, ^  if,  considering  all  the  circumstances  under  which  the  traveb  of 
Marco  Polo  were  written,  many  faults,  both  of  commission  and  omission, 
were  not  to  be  found  in  them.  The  greater  part  have  been  selected  by  Mr 
Marsden  for  eluddation  in  his  notes,  and  for  vindicating  the  character  of 
his  author,  in  both  of  which  he  has  been  eminently  successful.     Of  the 
former  class  of  imputed  faults,  the  most  conspicuous  are-— 1.  The  relatioa 
of  miracles  pretended  to  have  been  performed  on  various  occasions ;  on 
which  it  may  be  observed  generally,  that  every  body  believed,  in  those 
days,  in  divine  interference :  our  traveller,  however,  vouches  for  no  mira« 
des  on  his  own  knowledge,  but  only  repeats  what  he  had  been  told  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  places  where  the  traditions  were  current.     2.  An  appa- 
rent  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  magical  arts ;  but  this  was  the  common  weak- 
ness of  the  times,  and  none  were  exempt  firom  its  influence.     3.  The 
descriptions  of  animals  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.     4.  The 
statements  of  the  extent  and  population  of  the  cities  in  China ;  5.  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  palaces  ;  6.  of  the  magnificence  and  number  of  bridges ; 
7.  of  the  military  forces ;  and  8.  of  the  amount  of  the  imperial  revenues. 
When  to  these  statements,  given  in  miliumSy  was  added  the  extraordinsiy 
story  of  the  black  stones  used  for  fuel,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that, 
for  centuries  after  his  death,  he  should  be  branded  as  a  writer  of  romance, 

**  The  prominent  faults  of  omission  are  accusations  of  modem  times ; 
and  they  are  such  as  Mr  Marsden  is  disposed  to  consider  as  less  excusabJs, 
if  really  imputable  to  himself,  and  not  to  the  loss  of  a  part  of  the  work, 
or  to  the  omissions  of  transcribers.    We  do  not,  however,  conceive  that 
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any^Tindicatioii  of  th^  antbor't  character  ii  at  aU  neceMaiy  <w  this  head| 
even  if  the  probability  wait  not  apparent,  that  diay  wakj  have  been  owing 
to  both  these  causes.     Where  is  the  traveller  who  has  been  carefnl  to  note 
down  every  thing  that  fell  nnder'  his  obaervation  ?    Manners' and  cttftOBUi,' 
and  new  and  singular  objects  of  nature  and  art,  however  atrange  for  a  time) 
become  familiar  from  long  residencoi  and  unless  noted  down  while  the 
impression  of  their  novelty  was  strong  on  the  mind,  may  well  be  sappoaed 
to  escape  the 'subsequent  attention  of  the  narrator.     We  can  scarcely  sap^ 
pose  that  Homer  was  unacquainted  with  the  pyramida  of  Egypt  any  more 
than  with  the  city  of  Thebes  and  its  hundred  gates,  yet  no  mention  ia 
made  of  the  former,  white  he  ftimiliarly  speaka  of  the  latter.  '  Herodotna 
describes  the  pyramids  from  popular  inspection,  but  never  once  alludes  to 
the  great  sphinx.     If,  however,  we  knay  rely  on  the  chronicle  of  De' Aqut, 
his  contemporary,  Marcd  Polo  has  himself  folly  accounted  ifor  ai^y  omia* 
sions  that  may  appear  in  his  narrative.     So  little  credit,  says  this  writer, 
did  he  obtain,  that  when  he  lay  on  his  death-bed,  he  was  grtkvely  exhorted 
by  one  of  his  friends,  aa  a  matter  of  -conscience,  to  retract  what  he  had 
published,  or  at  least  to  (Miavow  those  falsehoods  with  which  the  world 
believed  his  book  to  be  filled.     Marco  indignantly  rejected  this  advice, 
declaring  at  the  same  time,  that,  far  from  having  used  any  exaggeration,  he 
had  not  told  one-half  of  the  extraordinary  things  of  which  he  had  been  an 
eye-witness.     Let  it  be  recollected  too  thit  his  book  was  dictated  in  a  jail 
at  Genoa  from  loose  n6tes  sent  to'him'  from  Venice,  and  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  at  a  few  omissions  of  objects  or' customs  however  remarkablof 
The  most  important  of  them  belong  to  China,  In  Which  country  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  was  passed.   His  enemies  particularly  notice, — bis  silence 
with  respect  to  the  great  wall — ^to  the  cultivation  and  general  use  of  tei^— 
to  the  preposterous  fashion  of  bandaging  the  feet  of  female  children  i^ 
order  to  render  them  small  and  useless  d^rough:  life^^-and  to  the  employ- 
ment of  wheel  carnages  itnpelled  by  wind.  '  We  may  at  once  discard  the 
last  of  these,  as  we  believe  they  are  confined  to  a  particular  district  of  the 
province  of  Petchelee,  and  have  rarely  been  seen  by  ^ny  stranger.     The 
other  three  were  certainly  fiimiliar  to  him :  he  must  have  seen  and  even 
crossed  the  great  wall,  though  at  a  place  perhaps  where  it  is  only  a  mound 
of  earth  ;  but  the  most  perfect  and  finished  part  of  it  is  not  more  than  60 
miles  from  Pekin,  and  it  is  there  so  very  similar  in  conatmction  to  that  of 
the  walls  of  the  capital  tod' of  most  of  the  cities  of  China,  as  to  cease 
possessing  that  attractioii  which,  at  first  .sight,  it  undoubtedly  boasts^ 
Some  auUiors  have  speculated  on  its  being  built  stiboequently  to  the  time 
of  Marco  Polo ;  and  a  missionary  of  the  mune  of  Paolino*  da  San  Bartho- 
lomeo  (in  a  work  published  at  Rome)  has  boldly  fixed  on  the  14th  centnry 
as  the  date  of  its  erection :-— he  might,  with  equal  probability,  have  as- 
serted that  Julius  Csesar' invaded  Britain  in  the  14th  century. 

*'  The  article  of  tea  b$8  supplied  an  allmost  universpd  beverage  to  the 
Chinese  firbm  time  immemorial/  and  appears,  by  the  early  annals  of  the 
empire,  to  have  then,  as  now,'contribu€eid  to  the  rejenue ;  itis  mentioned 
by  the  two  Mahommedans  whof  visited  China  in  the  9th  century :  the 
cramping  of  the  ladies'  feet  too  has  been  a  custom  from  a  time  '  to  which 
the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary.'  These  things  must  there- 
fore  have  been  well  known  to  Marco  Polo,  though  he  has  omitted  them 
in  his  narrative.'* 

**  With  all  the  apparent  improbabilities,  defects,  and  inconsistencies  of 
the  narrative  there  is  still  enough  in  it,"  the  reviewer  justly  adds,  ''  to 
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eonrince  the  mott  8cq>tical  of  its  general  iccnracy ;  while  the  nv 
de^criptionfl  and  incideDtt  afford,  as  Mr  Mandea  joatly  obsenrea,  vnobtni- 
sire  proof  A  of  genuineness  ;  among  othera  may  be  enamerated,   the   state 
in  which  ihe  bodies  of  persons  destroyed  by  the  hot  wind  of  the  deeeit 
foimd— the  mannfactore  of  inebriating  liquor  from  the  infoaion  of 
the  tradition  prevailing  in  Badakshan,  of  the  descent  of  its  princes  froa 
Alexander  of  Macedon — the  gigantic  figures  of  idols  in  a  reeombeiit  pos- 
ture— the  description  of  the  bos  grunniens,  or  yak  of  Tartary — the  figures 
of  dragons  in  Kataian  or  Chinese  ornament — the  periodical  residence  of 
the  emperors  in  Tartary  during  the  summer  months-— the  commencemeat 
of  the  Kataian  year  in  February — ^the  ceremony  of  prostration  before  the 
emperor  or  his  tablet  by  word  of  command — the  ascent  to  the  top  of 
Adam's  peak,  in  Ceylon,  being  effected  by  the  assistance  of  iron  chains-^ 
the  burning  of  coal,  before-mentioned,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  matten 
utterly  unknown  at  the  time,  but  which  have  since  been  found  to  be  per- 
fectly correct." 

The  reviewer's  vindication  of  Marco  Polo  is  just  and  laudable ;  hut  the 
best  test  of  his  veracity  is  the  identification  of  hb  geography  with  that  of 
modem  times,  which  has  been  well  and  ably  executed  by  Marsden  and 
Klaproth.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  first  traveller  who  disclosed  the  vast  interior 
of  Central  Asia  and  China  to  the  European  world ;  but  such  waa  then  the 
profound  ignorance  that  reigned,  that  its  value  was  not  appreciated,  but 
even  rejected,  and  that  for  centuries,  equally  by  the  learned  as  by  the 
vulgar,  who  would  not  or  could  not  believe  that  the  Chinese  were  so  £ur 
advanced  in  the  career  of  civilization  beyond  themselves,  and  treated  him 
as  a  liar  and  an  impostor  for  communicating  what  he  could  not  bat  know, 
after  17  years'  residence  at  the  court  of  the  greatest  prince  that  ever  filled 
an  eastern  throne. 

Oderictts.']     The  next  traveller,  in  point  of  time,  was  Friar  Odericns  of 
Friule,  one  of  the  Fratres  Minores,  and  usually  called  Beatus  Odericus. 
This  good  friar  set  out  with  unbounded  zeal  to  convert  the  heathens  of 
the  East  to  Christianity,  in  1318.     He  travelled  over  the  aame  ground 
nearly  as  the  family  of  the  Poli  had  done  before  him,  and  thoi^  his 
narrative  has  now  and  then  a  sprinkling  of  the  marvellous,  and  shows 
the  author  to  have  received,  with  too  credulous  an  ear,  the  strange  sto- 
ries related  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  yet  it  contains  many 
Tery  curious  facts  that  were  not  known  to  the  western  world  before 
his  return,  and  which  be  could  have  learnt  only  in  the  countries  where 
they  exist.     He  describes,  for  instance,  the  vast  resort  of  pilgrims  to  the 
great  temple  of  Jaggemaut,  the  procession  of  the  enormous  car,  under 
the  wheels  of  which  '  many  pilgrims  put  themselves,  to  the  end   that 
their  false  god  may  go  over  them ;  and  all  they,  over  whom  the  chariot 
runneth,  are  crushed  in  pieces  and  divided  asunder  in  the  midst,  and 
slaine.'     He  also  describes,  with  great  accuracy,  the  Hindoo  worship  of 
the  cow,  the  consecration  of  virgins  to  the   service  of  their  idols,  the 
human  sacrifices,  the  custom  of  wives  burning  themselves  on  the  funeral 
pile  of  their  husbands,  and  *  many  other  heinous  and  abominable  villanies 
committed  by  that  brutish  beastly  people.'      In  Sumatra,  he  mentions 
the  abundance  of  gold,  silver,  and  camphor.     In  Java  he  finds  cloves, 
nutmegs,  and  other  spices ;  and  trees  that  yield  meal,  honey,  and  the 
most  deadly  poison  in  the  world;   in  which  we  readily  recognize  the 
sas^o  palm  and  the  poison-tree,  better  known  by  the  name  of  upas.     He 
notices,  also,  the  stones  which  are  found  in  the  joints  of  the  bambooi  a 
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plant  wbich  he  describes  as  «  cane  of  immense  sise,  as  large  as  «  tne. 
TTiese  are  thiiigs  with  which,  at  this  early  period,  he  coald  not  have  become 
meqnainted,  but  on  the  spot.     His  narrative  is  concluded  with  the  story  of 
the  '  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain/  and  his  paradise,  described  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  related  by  Marco  Polo,  followed,  howoTer,  by  the  descrip- 
tion  of  a  most  terrific  valley,  which  is  wholly  fictitious ;  and  which  we 
^ive  below  in  the  literal  translation  of  Hackluyt.'     The  Quarterly  re- 
viewer regards  the  whole  story  aa  an  interpolation  of  Sir  John  Mandeville. 
MandeviUeJ^     The  celebrated  Sir  John   MandeTiUe   visited   Tartary 
about  half  a  century  after  Polo,  and  spent  34  years,  according  to  his  own 
ac4M>unt,  in  wandering  through  the  East.     **  He  may  possibly,''  says  the 
autbor  of  '  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery,'  *'  have  travelled  in  Palestine 
and  Syria,  but  his  work  offers  abundant  proofs  that  he  never  penetrated 
fflurther  into  Asia.     He  avows  himself  that  he  borrowed  much  from  old 
chronicles  and  romances  of  chivalry,  and  he  copies  whole  pages  without 
acknowledgment  from  friar  Oderic  and  Haitho  the  Armenian :  but  he  sel- 
dom relates  the  fabulous  tales  of  his  predecessors  without  giving  to  them 
some  additional  embellishments ;  and  whenever  he  affects  extreme  accuracy, 
he  is  sure  to  expose  the  grossest  ignorance.     Thus  he  says  that  India  is 
50  days'  journey  beyond  Pekin,  and  laments  that  the  journey  to  that  coun- 
try should  be  so  long  and  difficult  compared  with  that  to  China.     Oderic 
of  Portenau  spoke  of  a  sea  of  sand, — no  unfit  expression  to  describe  the 
sandy  deserts  on  the  borders  of  Persia ;  but  Sir  John  Mandeville,  not  sa- 
tisfied with  a  sea  of  sand,  describes  also  a  river  of  rocks  flowing  into  it ; 
and  he  even  ventures  to  assert  that  this  wondrous  sea  abounds  in  excellent 
fish.    He  alone  actually  travelled  through  the  country  of  the  Pigmies,  who 
all  came  dancing  to  see  him.     He  also  visited  two  islands  in  the  centre  of 
Asia,  one  of  which  was  inhabited  by  giants  SO  feet  in  height,  while  the 
elder  branches  of  the  family  dwelling  on  the  other  island  were  20  feet 
higher.     In  India  he  places  two  islands,  called  respectively  Brahmin  and 
Gymnoaophist.     He  is  the  first  who  writes  of  the  famous  lamb  of  Tatary, 
that  grows  inside  a  gourd  or  melon.     "  When  the  fruit  is  ripe,"  says  the 
worthy  knight,  *'  it  opens  in  the  middle,  and  in  the  interior  is  seen  the  lit- 
tle animal,  with  flesh,  bones,  and  blood.     It  is  like  a  lamb  without  the 
wool,  and  is  eaten  with  the  fruit."     In  the  course  of  hb  travels  he  saw 
many  curiosities  of  the  same  kind,  and  among  others,  shells  of  so  vast  a 

%  u  Puaing  Vr  a  eertaine  Talley,  which  it  tituate  heside  a  pleasant  river,  I  mw  manj 
dead  bodies,  and  in  the  said  Tailev  also  I  beard  divers  tweet  toundt  and  harmonies  of 
musiclce,  especially  the  noise  of  citherns,  whereat  I  was  greatly  amazed.  This  valley 
containeth  in  length  seven  or  eight  miles  at  the  least,  into  the  which  whosoever  en- 
treth,  dletb  presently,  and  can  by  no  means  panae  alive  thorow  the  middest  thereof,  for 
which  cause  all  the  inhabitants  thereabout  decline  unto  the  one  side.  Moreover  I  was 
tempted  to  go  in,  and  to  see  what  it  was.  At  length,  making  my  prayers,  and  recom- 
mending myself  to  God  in  the  name  of  Jesu,  1  entered,  and  saw  such  swarmes  of 
dead  bodies  there,  as  no  man  would  believe  unlesse  he  were  an  eye-witnesse  there- 
of. At  the  one  idde  of  the  foresayd  valley  upon  a  oertidne  stone,  1  saw  the  visage 
of  a  man,  which  beheld  me  with  snch  a  terrible  aspect,  that  1  thought  verily  I 
should  have  died  in  the  same  plaoe.  Bat  alwaies  this  sentence  <  the  Word  became 
flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,*  1  reased  not  to  pronounce,  signing  mysdfe  with  the 
eigne  of  the  crosse,  and  neerer  than  seven  or  eight  pases,  1  durst  not  apnroach  unto 
the  sayd  head,  but  I  departed  and  fled  unto  another  place  in  the  sayd  valley,  ascends 
ing  up  into  a  little  sandy  mountaine,  where  looking  round  about,  1  saw  nothing  but 
the  said  citherns,  which  methonght  I  heard  miraculously  sounding  and  playing  by 
themselves  without  the  help  of  musicians.  And  lieing  upon  the  tiippe  of  tho  moun- 
taine^ I  found  silver  there  like  tiie  sesles  of  fishes  in  great  abundance :  and  I  ga- 
thered some  part  thereof  into  my  boaome  to  show  for  a  wonder,  but  my  conscience 
rebuking  me,  i  cast  it  upon  the  earth,  reserving  no  whit  at  all  unto  my  selfe^  and  so^ 
by  God's  giace,  1  departed  without  danger.** 
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size  M  to  kiFord  habitations  for  inaoy  panona.  Ha  ako  laaHied  finom  a- 
]>erience,  that  diamondfl,  if  wetted  ynth  May-d«w»  wfll,  in  the  coaraa  «f 
yenrA,  grow  to  an  indefinite  magnitnde.  The  hinta  which  be  botrowed 
from  romances  of  chivalry  are  scattered  through  hia  Tolame  whh  little  srt 
or  discrimination  ;  and  it  was  on  the  walls  of  the  king*s  palace  in  Javm  Uat 
he  saw  painted  the  exploits  of  dnke  Oger  the  Dane. 

<*  Early  travellers  had  spread  abroad  some  indistinct  rnnKmra  of  j^cstcr 
John,  a  Christian  prince  supposed  to  reign  somewhere  in  the  heart  of  Asia; 
hat  Mandeville  alone  had  the  happiness  to  see  him  seated  on  bia  tbtone, 
surrounded  by  12  archbishops  and  220  bishops.  The  empire  of  this  piiaea 
was  in  India,  *^  a  land  divided  into  many  islands  by  the  riven  deseendiBg 
from  paradise/*  The  gates  of  his  palace  were  made  of  sardo6yx»  the  hais 
of  ivory,  the  windows  of  rock  crystal,  and  the  tables  of  emeialda ;  radiaal 
carbuncles,  too,  each  a  foot  in  length,  served  instead  of  lamps  to  illaniiMlB 
the  palace  by  night.  Such  were  the  tales  which  pleased  our  anceaioia  of 
the  14th  century.  Mandeville  also  confirms  the  popular  belief  that  Jcra* 
salem  is  in  the  middle  of  the  world ;  for  sticking  his  spear  nprigfat  in  ths 
ground,  he  found  that  at  mid-day,  at  the  time  of  the  equinoxes,  it 
shadow." 

Marignola,'^     Amongj  the  numerous  missionaries  who  visited 
the  14th  century,  was  John  de  Marignola,  a  FranciBcan  and  profc 
Bologna,  a  Florentine  by  nation,     in  1389,  Marignola  set  oat  for  the  ia- 
terior  of  Asia  with  the  pompous  title  of  legate.     He  was  one  of  tbe  fiisl 
missionaries  who  succeeded  in  penetrating  into  China  by  crosBing  the 
desert  of  Cobt ;  and  he  seems  to  have  sojoumed  in  that  country  four  ycai^ 
He  then  embarked  for  India,  and  sailed  across  the  Persian  gulf,  retuniag 
by  Piilestine  and  Cyprus  to  Avignon  in  1353.     After  Uiia  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  bishopric  of  BesignanO  in  Calabria ;  and  at  tha  apedal  re- 
quest of  the  king  of  Bohemia,  at  whose  court  he  had  resided  some  yean 
in  the  quality  of  chaplain,  he  compiled  a  history  or  chronicle  of  Bohemia* 
In  this  work  the  author,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  age,  comneoces 
his  history  with  the  creation  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  is  ingeniona  enough 
to  accomplish  the  introduction  likewise  of  his  own  travels  and  adventures 
in  foreign  parts.     The  bishop's  personal  narrative,  however,  is  eztiemelf 
interesting,  and  justly  entitles  him  to  a  place  by  the  side  of  Plan  Carpia, 
and  the  excellent  Marco  Polo.     It  was  not  given  to  the  world  till  17^ 
when  P.  Dobner  inserted  it  amongst  his  MonumtfUa  Hittorica  Bokemns. 
The  geographical  reader,  however,  will  do  well  to  consult  Marignola's 
narrative  in  the  edition  of  J.  G.  Meinert,  published  at  Prague  in  1820. 
Meinert  has  corrected  the  text,  and  re-established  a  natural  order  in  our 
traveller's  descriptions,  by  the  rectification  of  his  itinerary ;  he  has  also  cor> 
rected  the  nomenclature,  which  in  the  original  text  is  exceedingly  obscors. 
Marignola  is  by  no  means  happy  in  his  geographical  ideas.     He  imagines 
that  the  solid  parts  of  the  earth  float  upon  the  fluid,  and  that  the  great 
oceanic  collection  of  waters  is  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  of  which 
two  arms  are  unnavigable.     On  setting  out,  our  missionary  directed  his 
steps  to  the  court  of  the  Tatar  emperor  Usbeck,  in  whose  dominions  he 
places  Mount  Ararat  of  Little  A'i-menia.     Usbeck  seems  to  have  residefl 
at  Saray  on  the  Achtuba,  to  the  east  of  the  Volga.     His  next  route  led 
him  to  **  Almaiigh  in  the  empire  of  Media."     The  Median  empire  spoken 
of  by  the  missionaries  of  this  period  seems  to  have  been  the  country  of 
Jagatai,  which  then  extended  from  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Aral  lake  to  the 
desert  of  CobL  Almaiigh,  or  Armalek  was  situated  on  the  Abulia,  in  the 
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liddle  of  this  coontiy.'    Marignola  speaks  of  a  town  called  Camont  which 
lie  mited  on  his  route,  and  which  without  donht  must  have  been  Kamil 
In.  Little  Buchariay  the  Camoul  of  Marco  Polo.     From  the  frontier  of 
^rmalek,  the  commercial  road  led  to  the  frontier  town  of  Kantcheu,  pass- 
ing the  lake  and  town  of  Lopf  where  travellers  provided  themselves  with 
<akmels  and  horses  to  carry  them  across  the  mountains.     In  1342,  our 
Franciscan  missionary  reached. the  capital  pf  Kathay,  or  Northern  China, 
the  modern  Pekin,  then  bearing  the  Mongolian  name  ofKambelek,  or  Khan-^ 
haligh*  Here  he  presented  himself  with  great  ceremony  to  the  Grand  Khan, 
vrho  received  him  with  much  politeness,  and  granted  him  liberty  to  found 
A  Christian  archbishopric  in  his  capital,  and  to  build  a  cathedral  and  several 
chnrchea.     War  breaking  out  in  Mongolia,  Marignola  resolved  to  return 
by  sea  to  Europe ;  and  in  compliance  with  a  wish  expressed  by  the  Grand 
Khan,  he  took  the  route  of  Manichi  to  Gireat  India.     He  informs  us  that 
the  country  of  India  embraces  CynkaUm^  or  Great  India — Nymbar,  or  Little 
India,  with  the  cities  of  Kolumbus  and  Qrn^a/i— «nd  Maabar  or  Upper  In^ 
dia ;  in  which  there  was  a  city,  called  Mirapoles,     He  mentions  also  the 
islands  in  the  Indian  ocean,  particularly  Seyllan^  Saba^  and  the  Parades.  The 
Ufaniehi  country  of  the  Great.  Khan's  dominions  was  undoubtedly  Mangee, 
or  Whang-bo,  Southern  China ;  and,  like  Marco  Polo,  he  mentions  the  river 
(Caramora  as  separating  this  country  from  Kathay.  It  is  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  river,  probably  the  Kianj^,  that  our  Franciscan  enters  on  the 
jregion  of  marvels.      On  its  banks  he  saw  numerous  magnificent  cities 
ivhich  abounded  in  gold ;  it9  waters  were  cpyered  with  boats,  in  which 
dwelt  thousands  of  skilful  artisans ;  and  the  adjacent  districts  yielded  a 
greater  quantity  of  silk  than  could  be  procured  from  all  the  world  besides. 
The  city  of  Kampsay^  the  capital  of  Mantchi,  he  affirms,  contained  an  in- 
numerable population,  10,000  stone  bridges,  and  a  multitude  of  wonders. 
This  city  is  the  Kinsai  of  Marco  Polo,  and  the  El  Khansa  of  Batouta,  and 
IB  now  called  Hungchoo,     Our  traveller  observing  an  image  of  the  mother 
of  Fo  in  one  of  the  pagodas  in  the  city,  simply  enough  supposes  it  to  bis 
that  of  the  Holy  Virgin.     Leaving  this  city  of  wonders,  Marignola  jour- 
-neyed  to  Zayion,  which,  Marco  Polo  informs  us,  was  a  famous  trading- 
port,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Southern  China.     We  next  find  him  at  Kih- 
iambuSf  which  he  says  is  the  most,  celebrated  city  in  all  India.     Meinert 
thinks  that  this  Kolumbus  is  the  Palumbe  of  Mandeville,  the  Coulam  of 
the  Arabs,  and  the  Colanum  of  the  Portuguese.     The  Florentine  traveller 
describes  pretty  minutely  the  management  of  the  pepper  plantations  which 
be  saw  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kolumbus,   and  challenges  some  of  the 
details  furnished  by  Mandeville,  but  without  naming  him.     From  Kolum- 
bus Marignola  travels  to  MirapoUs^  by  which  probably  we  are  to  under- 
stand Meliapoor  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  as  the  country  which  he  calb 

'  From  oar  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Toorkistaan,  ft  Is  impossible 
to  fix  precisely  the  site  of  Almaligh.  It  seems  to  have  been  situated  on  the  upper  ooiirae 
of  the  Tehnty  which  issues  from  the  lake  of  T<M)s->kol  or  Timoortoo-noor.  in  t  lie  route 
of  Kokhan,  the  general  of  Hoolakoo,  from  Karakoromto  Persia,  Almaligh  is  plainly 
placed  to  the  W.  of  the  Balkash>noor  ^  for  to  the  S.  Wl  of  that  lake  they  psssed  a  nar- 
rovr  defile  called  the  Iron  Gate,  a  steep  path  resembling  a  flying  bridge,  and  from  this 
dofile  the  route .  led  to  Almaligh.  And  in  the  Vakeat  Baberi,  Bauber  savs  that  his 
country  Kokaun  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Toorkistaun,  where  were  the  cities  of 
Almaligh,  Almatou,  and  Otrar ;  and  Leyden,  in  his  note,  savs  that  Almaligh  lay  to 
the  N.  E.  of  Kasan  (a  dty  of  Kokaun)  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ala-Tagh.  ^So,  con- 
sequently, Minert  is  wrongin  placing  Almaligh,  on  tlie  Hi  rirer,  in  what  is  now  called 
in  Chinese  the  Thianchan  Felou.  The  country  or  district  of  Almaligh  is  therefore  in 
the  territory  of  the  Great  'Horde  of  the  Kirgus,  and  the  people  who  inhabited  that 
district  are  ezpresely  called  XMU  in  the  itinerary  of  Kokhan. 
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Maahar  is  certainly  the  kingdom  of  MarsTW.     Hit  next  point  of  defaer- 
Ication  is  the  isle  of  Saba^  where  he  oiooanters  many  marreley  and  k 
kindly  received  by  the  qneen  of  the  country.     Meinert  supposes  the  Saha 
of  Marignola  to  be  the  Java  of  the  present  day ;  for  he  talks  of  a  Tolcaiw 
on  the  island  called  Gybert,  and  the  Arabs  of  the  9th  century  knew  the 
Tolcano  of  Java  by  this  name.     Our  missionary  is  extremely   happy  te 
have  visited  the  country  of  Paradise,  which,  he  says,  is  situated  exactly 
opposite  to  Seyllan,  or  Ceylon.     He  mentions  Adam's  peak ;  and  tells  ui 
that  he  saw  pisangs,  and  nargils,  or  cocoa-trees,  growing  in  Adam*a  garden. 
He  discovers  a  convent  of  monks  of  his  own  order  in  SeyUan,  and  a  race 
of  sectaries  called  Mons  of  Cain ;  but  unfortunately  ^  an  evil-hearted  Sara- 
cen, the  eunuch  Coja-Joan,  usurper  of  the  kingdom  of  Seyllan,"  discover- 
ing that  our  legate  carries  along  with  him  a  very  considerable  quantity  of 
gold  and  precious  stones,  and  other  valuable  articles,  which  he  had  eao- 
cessively  received  as  presents  dnring  his  wanderings,  most  unpolitely  strips 
him  of  the  whole,  and  sends  him  home  a  great  deal  poorer  than  he  was 
when  he  first  set  out  on  his  travels.     The  remainder  of  his  narrative  cSkn 
nothing  very  remarkable ;  he  returns  by  way  of  Palestine,  but  seems  to 
have  drawn  up  this  part  of  hb  itinerary  from  the  Acts  of  the  ApoeUes. 

ClavijoP^  The  15tb  century  was  distinguished  by  its  geographical  discover- 
ies under  the  adventurous  Portuguese,  which  have  been  already  sketdied  in 
the  preceding  volumes  of  our  work.  Among  the  earliest  and  most  distinguish- 
ed travellers  of  this  century  was  the  Spaniard,  Roy  Gonsales  de  Clarijo, 
who  was  sent  by  Henry  III.  of  Castile,  on  an  embassy  to  Tamerlane,  in 
1403.  Of  this  traveller  it  has  been  remarked,  that,  though  frequently  in- 
accurate, and  somewhat  superstitious,  he  has,  on  the  whole,  less  of  the  mar- 
vellous than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
He  saw,  however,  in  Constantinople,  the  spear  with  which  our  Saviour 
was  pierced,  with  the  blood  still  fresh  on  it ;  some  hairs  of  his  beard,  to- 
gether with  the  reed,  the  spunge,  '  and  the  garment  for  which  they  cast 
lots  :'  he  saw  also  a  bone  of  the  arm  of  Mary  Magdalen,  three  heads  of 
the  eleven  thousand  virgins,  and  several  other  relics,  which  he  appears  to 
have  contemplated  with  unspeakable  comfort  and  delight.  From  Constan- 
tinople, he  proceeded  by  the  usual  route  of  Armenia  and  Persia.  On  the 
confines  of  the  latter  he  met  an  ambassador  from  the  sultan  of  Babylon,  or 
Bagdad,  proceeding  with  presents  to  Timur;  among  these  was  a  l*eass 
whose  appearance  struck  them  all  with  wonder  and  admiration ;  it  waa  named 
jornufa^  and  from  the  description  was  evidently  the  giraffe  or  camelopar- 
dalis.  This  animal  was  frequently  brought  from  Africa,  as  a  valuable  pre- 
sent for  the  sovereigns  of  the  east ;  for  Marco  Polo  was  acquainted  with 
it,  and  Barbaro,  the  Venetian,  towards  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  saw 
what  he  calls  a  zimapha  at  the  court  of  Persia.  Claviio  appears  to  have 
traversed  a  great  part  of  Persia,  to  have  crossed  the  Hindookhoosh  into 
Southern  Toorkistaun,  and  proceeded  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Samarcand, 
where  he  and  his  party  were  lodged  in  a  handsome  palace  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  garden.  In  this  place  they  remained  shut  up  for  8  days,  un- 
der the  assurance  that  Timur  always  proportioned  his  respect  for  ambassa- 
dors to  the  length  of  time  he  delayed  seeing  tliero.  At  last  they  were  brought 
into  the  presence  of  Timur,  who  received  them  very  courteously,  and 
feasted  them  with  horse-flesh  and  roare*s  milk.  Clarijo  seems  to  have 
been  absolutely  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  the  gold  and  silver  and  pre- 
cious stones,  the  rich  silks  and  elegant  embroidery,  displayed  at  the  court 
of  this  powerful  monarch.     Samarcand  is  described  as  a  city  somewhat 
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laif  er  ihan  Seville  within  the  walls,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  plain, 
^virfaich,  for  two  leagues  on  every  side,  was  so  covered  with  gardens,  and 
chantry  honses,  the  residences  of  the  Tartar  chiefs,  that  the  population 
i^ithont  was  supposed  to  exceed  that  within  the  walls :  the  gardens,  em- 
bellished with  all  manner  of  trees,  appeared  to  a  stranger  approaching  the 
city,  like  a  vast  forest  enclosing  it  on  every  side.  The  population,  Clavijo 
says,  estimated  at  150,000  souls,  was  made  up  of  people  from  all  parts  of 
Asia ;  the  policy  of  Timor  being  that  of  attracting  persons  to  his  capital 
from  every  country  famed  for  any  particular  art  or  science. 


CHAP.  III.— MODERN  HISTORY  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

Though  the  discovery  of  the  mariner's  compass,  and  the  properties  of 
the  magnet,  served  mightily  to  improve  the  science  and  aid  the  practice  of 
navigation, — ^though  Uie  perusal  of  the  geography  of  Abulfeda  stimu- 
lated prince  Henry  of  Portugal  to  the  prosecution  of  naval  discoveries 
along  the  coast,  of  Africa,  till  its  circumnavigation  was  finally  accomplish- 
ed, in  1498,  by  de  Gama,— and  although  the  discovery  of  America,  com- 
bined with  the  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese,  already  related  in  another 
place,  opened  up  a  vast  field  for  geographical  research,  yet  no  geographer 
appeared  till  the  conclusion  of  the  15th  century,  when  Francu  Berling' 
kteri  of  Florence  composed  an  Italian  poem,  in  six  books,  contuning  an 
explanation  of  Ptolemy's  geography,  illustrated  with  maps  engraved  on 
copper.  In  1550,  James  Castcddo^  a  Piedmontese,  constructed  maps  of 
the  world,  of  Asia,  Africa,  Europe,  and  several  kingdoms,  relying  chiefly 
on  the  authority  of  Abulfeda.  A  number  of  other  geographers  succeeded, 
whose  names  it  is  needless  to  menticm,  as  their  works,  extracted  from 
Greek  and  Arabian  authors,  and  from  the  reports  of  ill-informed  and  cre- 
dulous writers,  have  long  d^cended  to  the  tomb  of  oblivion,  and  are  never 
consulted  by  the  learned,  unless,  perhaps,  we  exc^t  those  of  Louii 
Teixeira. 

Munsier.^  The  most  celebrated  geographers  in  the  16th  century,  were 
Munster,  Meroator,  Ortelius,  and  Maginus.  The  cosmography  of  the 
first  was  published  in  1550,  in  a  folio  of  1,330  pages.  It  consists  of  six 
books,  the  first  of  which  contains  an  epitome  of  Ptolemy's  first  book  of 
■geography,  with  some  general  remarks  on  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the 
earth,  whose  circumference  he  estimates  at  5,400  German  miles.  Europe 
occupies  the  three  succeeding  books,  Asia  and  America  the  fifth,  and 
Africa  the  sixth.  Monster's  descriptions  of  places  are  circumstantial  and 
ingenious,  but  inaccurate.  His  maps  are  the  rudest  possible,  having  nei- 
ther latitudes  nor  longitudes  expressed  on  them,  nor  any  proportion  in 
their  parts.  He  supposes  the  Caspian  sea  and  Persian  gulfs  to  extend  east 
and  west,  instead  of  north  and  south ;  India,  as  might  be  expected,  is  very 
superficially  described  ;  and  his  detail  of  Africa  is  diiefly  from  the  andents. 
America  was  then  but  very  imperfectly  known ;  but  bis  details  of  the 
voyages  of  Columbus  and  other  navigators  is  curious  and  interesting.  Still, 
with  all  its  faults,  his  book  is  a  work  of  merit,  considering  the  time  in 
which  it  appeared,  and  the  scanty  information  which  was  then  possessed 
by  even  the  best  infiMrmed. 

Mercator.2  Grerard  Mercator,  bom  at  Ruremonde  in  1512,  may  be 
justly  styled  the  father  of  modem  geography.  He  published  an  edition 
of  Ptolemy,  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  imperfections  of  the  geographical 
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•yBtem  of  the  andents.     He  also  conslnicted  a  map  of  the  worid  on  a  nev 
plan.     Those  of  the  ancients  were  very  rade,  for  meridians  were  tepre- 
sented  as  parallel  lines,  and  dpgrees  of  longitude  were  eqaal  to  those  of 
laUtnde,  so  that  meridians  and  parallels  made  exact  squares.     Bat  fail 
method  consisted  In  laying  down  a  spherical  projection  of  the  g^obe  on  t 
plane,  in  snch  a  way  that  the  places  marked  according  to  their  longitudes 
and  latitudes  should  bear  the  same  relation  to  each  other,  as  if  delinested 
on  a  globe.     This  method  has  obtained  the  name  of  Mercaior*  cAart,  or 
projection^  but  the  principles  of  the  construction  of  such  a  map  were  not 
demonstrated  till  1599,  when  Edward  Wright,  an  Englishman,  pointed 
them  out,  as  well  as  an  easy  and  ready  way  of  making  such  a  map.     Tbn 
was  a  vast  help  to  navigation,  since,  by  enlaiging  the  meridian  line,  so  tint 
all  the  degrees  of  longitude  might  be  proportional  to  those  of  latitude^ 
.  as  Wright  suggested — a  chart  on  Mercator's  projection  shows  the  eourse 
and  distance  from  place  to  place  in  all  cases  of  sailing,  and  is  therefore,  in 
some  respects,  more  convenient  to  navigators  than  a  globe  itself.  In  1549, 
Mercator  published  a  map  of  Palestine,  and  soon  after  one  of  Flaaden 
which  he  had  engraved.     He  represented  to  Charles  V.  two  small  globes, 
one  of  which  was  crystal,  and  the  other  wood.     On  the  former  he  tneed 
with  a  diamond  the  zodiacs  and  the  principal  constellations ;  and  on  ths 
latter  he  delineated  the  surface  of  the  earth.     Mercator  also  publiriied,  is 
1555,  a  map  of  Europe.     In  1585,  he  finished  an  atlas  containing  severd 
maps  of  France  and  Germany,  to  which  were  afterwards  added  several 
maps  of  Italy.     This  was  published,  after  bis  death,  by  his  two  sons,  in 
conjunction  with  Hondius,  an  eminent  cosmographer  and  engrever.     With 
all  his  geographical  knowledge,  Mercator  was  so  credulous  as  to  beliere 
in  the  existence  of  a  vast  rode,  in  a  large  basin  at  the  north  pole,  project- 
ing four  branches,  two  of  which  were  inhabited  by  pigmies  of  four  feet 
high. 

Ortelius,"^  Ortelius,  contemporary  with  Mercator,  directed  his  studies 
and  learning  to  the  elucidation  of  ancient  geography,  in  two  works,  entitled 
'  the  Theatre  of  the  World,'  and  the  '  Universal  Dictionary,'  in  both  whidi 
extensive  knowledge  and  profound  erudition  are  displayed.  But  Greek 
and  Latin  writers  were  alone  consulted  by  him ;  he  had  little  knowledge 
of  the  geography  of  the  middle  ages,  and  was  apparently  unacquainted 
with  mathematical  geography. 

Maginus,']  In  1595,  Maginns,  mathematical  professor  of  Bologna,  pub- 
lished a  system  of  ancient  and  modern  geography,  in  2  vols.  4lo,— the 
first  containing  a  translation  of  Ptolemy's  work,  with  a  judicious  commen- 
tary, illustrated  by  27  maps, — ^the  second  comprehending  an  actual  de- 
scription of  the  whole  world,  accompanied  with  37  maps.  The  historical 
part  of  this  work  abounds  in  the  marvellous,  and  the  maps,  as  might  be 
expected,  are  very  defective  and  incorrect.  Constantinople  is  placed  near 
10^  too  fiir  east,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  occupies  the  40th  degree  of 
southern  latitude.  Cape  Romania,  in  Malacca,  is  33"  too  far  east ;  the 
Caspian  retains  its  ancient  form  ;  the  Jaxartes  is  made  to  run  west  more 
than  30*  from  the  desert  of  Lop ;  and  the  form  of  India  is  deplorably  er- 
roneous. The  western  American  coast  is  made  to  approach  Japan ;  and 
the  whole  of  Siberia  is  included  in  Tartary,  in  the  most  northern  part  oi 
which  he  places  the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  But  these  errore  are  more  those  of 
the  age  than  of  the  man. 

Clttveriusr\     In  comparison  with  the  laboun  of  Philip  Cluverius,  a  na- 
tive of  Dantzic,  those  of  Ortelius  and  Ferrarius  hear  almost  no  proportioni 
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•6  far  as  ancient  geogpraphy  elucidated  by  modern  is  concerned*  Tiiia  die* 
tinguished  person  spoke  ten  languages  with  facility.  He  pablished  a  map 
of  ancient  Italy,  in  1603 ;  and  soon  after,  bis  learned  work  on  tbe  mouths 
of  the  Nile.  His  Gertnania  Atiiiqua,  2  vols,  fol.,  and  his  Italia^  Sardinia^ 
Cortica,  and  Sicilia  Antiqtuiy  are  proofs  of  his  vast  erudition.  He  medi- 
tated an  account  of  ancient  Graul  and  Greece,  but  his  premature  death,  in 
1623,  in  the  43d  year  of  his  age,  deprived  the  literary  world  of  the  result 
of  his  farther  labours. 

CambdenJ^  All  that  Cluvier  was  in  Germany,  Cambden,  the  learned 
antiquarian,  was  in  Britain.  His  BrUannia  lUusirata  is  a  stupendous  mo«> 
nnment  of  erudition  and  labour,  and  is  the  grand  source  whence  all  suc- 
ceeding antiquarians  have  derived  their  information  concerning  the  ancient 
gpeography  of  our  island.  It  was  first  published  in  1586,  and  in  the  course 
of  four  years  subsequent,  underwent  three  editions  at  London,  two  in 
Germany,  and  another  in  London,  in  1594.  It  was  translated  by  Philip 
Holland,  in  1610,  and  by  bishop  Gibson,  in  1694,  with  large  additions. 
That  published  by  Gough,  in  3  vols,  folio,  is  the  best  and  most  complete. 
His  account  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  however,  is  very  concise,  containing 
little  else  than  etymological  and  genealogical  disquisitions. 

Richard  of  Ciraicettery  4*c.]]  The  first  map  of  Britain  alone  that  was  ever 
made,  was  done  by  Richard  of  Cirencester,  who  flourished  in  1340.  This 
map— which  properly  represents  Roman  Britain  and  Caledonia,,  along  with 
the  ancient  history  of  AUnon,  the  name  he  assigns  to  this  country — ^was 
not  discovered  till  the  year  1757,  when  it  was  found  in  Denmark,  and 
published  at  Copenhagen.  In  it  the  space  between  the  Wall  of  Adrian  in 
Northumberland,  and  that  of  Antonine  between  the  Firths  of  Forth  and 
Clyde,  is  named  Valentia.  The  space  north  of  this,  to  the  lakes  stretching 
across  the  island,  from  the  Moray  Firth  to  Loch  Linhe,  he  calls  FaspO' 
stanoy  beyond  which  is  Caledonia,  The  map  and  description  seem  to  be 
chiefly  from  Ptolemy.  Robert  Salmo,  a  Guemseyman,  who  died  in  1545, 
is  our  oldest  general  geographer,  and  George  Lillt/,  son  of  William,  tbe 
famous  Latin  grammarian,  published  the  first  exact  map  of  our  island* 
But  it  must  be  observed,  till  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
the  distance  from  the  South  Foreland  to  the  Land's  End,  was  lud  down 
in  all  the  maps  of  England  half  a  degree  more  than  the  truth.  In  some 
of  the  MSS.  of  Harding  s  Chronicle,  written  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV., 
is  a  rude  map  of  Scotland.  A  very  accurate  chart  of  Scotland  and  the 
Isles,  considering  the  age,  was  drawn  up  in  1539,  by  Lindsayij  an  excel- 
lent navigator  and  hydrographer,  when  he  accompanied  James  V.  on  his 
voyage  to  the  Highlands  and  Islands ;  it  is  much  superior  to  that  publish- 
ed by  bishop  Lesley,  in  1578. 

Jenkinson,  Sfc.^  The  first  map  of  Russia  known  to  the  other  nations 
of  Europe,  was  made  in  1558,  by  Anthony  JenkinsoHf  agent  to  tbe  Eng- 
lish Russia  company,  from  the  result  of  his  own  observations  and  ioqniries 
.during  his  long  stay  in  that  empire.  The  first  general  map  of  Sweden 
was  published  in  1626,  by  Buroeus,  at  the  command  of  Charles  IX.,  and 
is  a  good  map  for  the  time,  being  the  result  of  much  labour  and  observa- 
tion. A  large  topography  of  Germany,  in  5  vols,  folio,  was  published  by 
Merian  of  Frankfort,  A.D.  1637-1654.  It  is  sufficiently  methodical,  and 
tolerably  accurate,  but  does  not  display  that  ingenuity  and  erudition 
which  appear  in  the  works  of  a  Cluvier  or  a  Cambden.  An  atlas, 
in  3  volumes  folio,  was  constructed  and  composed  in  1638,  by  Wil^ 
iiam  Jansen  Bleau,  the  friend   of  Tycho  Bi-ahe,    which  was  well  ra- 
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oeiTed.  Another  edition  of  the  aame,  in  4  vols,  folio,  wu  pnhliehed  in 
1663,  hy  bis  sons,  Cornelins  and  William,  who  snstained  the  fame  of  dieir 
father.  In  1650,  iqipeared  the  geography  of  Bernard  VarenUu,  an  emi^ 
nent  mathematician,  astronomer,  and  natural  philosopher.  His  attainments 
in  these  sciences  admirahly  fitted  him  for  producing  a  system  of  uniTefsal 
geography.  This  work  was  by  far  the  most  scientific  that  had  erer  ap- 
peared on  the  subject,  and  MaJte  Bmn  reckons  him  one  of  the  best  geo- 
graphers of  the  17th  century.  Even  Newton  himself  was  so  pleased  with 
it,  that  he  deemed  it  worthy  of  republication,  with  additional  notes.  It  is 
wholly  a  work  of  geographical  science,  wherein  the  prindples  of  astmno* 
my  and  mathematics  are  applied  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  and  iU 
lostrating  its  leading  truths.  The  whole  work  in  divided  into  3  books, 
and  40  chapters.  The  first  book  contains  the  absolute  geography  of  the 
earth ;  the  second,  its  respective,  or  astronomical  geography ;  and  the  third, 
its  oomparatiye  geography.  It  has  been  translated  into  English,  and  gone 
through  several  editions,  the  best  of  which  is  that  of  1733,  in  2  vols.  Svo. 
This  production,  as  a  work  of  pure  geographical  science,  may  have  been 
equalled,  but  has  never  been  surpassed. 

RiccioU.']  John  Baptist  Riccioli,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  an  eminent  astrono- 
mer and  mathematician,  was  the  contemporary  of  Varmiius.  Sensible  of 
the  imperfect  state  of  geography,  he  attempted  to  reform  it  by  the  aid  of 
astronomy.  With  this  view  he  published,  in  1661,  in  Latin,  his  *  Geogra- 
phy and  Hydrography  Reformed,'  in  12  books,  the  titie  of  each  expresung 
its  subject.  The  subjects  handled  successively  are  the  following :— -Gene-* 
ral  division  of  the  earth  and  ocean — ^measures  of  the  ancients  and  modems 
-— «xtent  of  countries,  with  their  itinerary  distances — geometrical  mensura- 
tion— ^methods  of  measuring  a  degree  of  latitude,  and  computing  the  dr- 
comference  and  magnitude  of  the  earth^-^he  art  of  measuring  heights,  as 
mountains,  clouds,  &c^ — ^polar  altitudes,  latitudes,  climates,  &c. — methods 
of  ascertaining  longitudes — ^tables  of  longitudes  and  latitudes,  ancient  and 
modem  meridians — ^the  doctrine  of  the  tides,  and  the  art  of  navigation  il- 
'lustrated— copious  list  of  places,  alphabetically  arranged — ^method  of  am- 
atructing  and  using  the  geographical  cross,  with  an  appendix,  containing  a 
computation  of  the  population  of  every  kingdom,  and  of  the  globe  univer- 
sally, the  amount  of  which  he  supposes  not  to  exceed  1000  millions.  All 
these  topics  are  treated  judiciously  and  methodically,  though  the  illnstia- 
tions  are  sometimes  tediously  minute.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  from  the 
enumeration  of  topics  above-mentioned,  that,  compared  with  the  systems 
of  Varenius  and  Riccioli,  the  geography  of  Ptolemy  is  a  mere  skeleton,  and 
those  of  the  Orientals  not  worth  mentioning.  But  it  is  equally  so,  that 
these  works  are  not  adapted  for  general  use,  but  for  those  who  study  geo- 
graphy merely  as  a  science. 

Bockart,^  The  examples  of  Clavier  and  Cambden  stimulated  others 
to  the  task  of  illustrating  the  ge<^^phy  of  the  ancients  by  modem  geo- 
graphy, as  Bochart  and  Briet,  Valesius,  Falmerius,  and  the  elder  San- 
son. In  1646,  appeared  the  *  Phaleg'  and  '  Canaan'  of  Samuel  Bochart, 
who  may  be  justly  denominated  the  most  learned  man  of  the  most 
learned  age  the  world  had  jret  seen.  This  extraonlinary  person,  instead 
of  wasting  his  time,  talents,  and  learning,  in  acrimonious  controversy, 
and  polemical  gladiatorship  (the  prevailing  vice  of  the  learned  in  that 
age),  like  Salmasius  and  Petavius,  Capellus  and  Bnxtorfius,  Voettns 
and  Maresius,  applied  himself,  with  all  the  vigour  of  a  mind  richly 
stored  with  philological   bra  and  acquired  knowledge,  to  illnatimte  tlw 
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geography  snd  natural  history  of  the  eacred  scriptares.  His  Qeographia 
Sfacra  consists  of  two  parts,  the  former  treating  of  the  dispersion  of 
the  descendants  of  Nodi,  subsequent  to  the  building  of  tlie  tower  of 
Babe),  being  a  geogmpbical  commentary  on  the  10th  chapter  of  Gene- 
sis, and  the  latter,  of  the  Phenician  colonies  settled  in  yarions  parts  of 
the  earth.  The  Phaleg  is  divided  into  four  books.  The  first  book, 
properly  speaking,  is  an  introduction  to  the  Phaleg,  illustrating  the  his- 
tory of  Noah  and  his  three  sons,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  ascertain 
the  place  where  the  ark  was  built,  and  where  it  rested,  on  the  cessa* 
tion  of  the  deluge,  and  treats  of  the  construction  of  the  tower  of  Babel, 
the  plain  of  Shinar,  the  confusion  of  tongues,  and  subsequent  dispersion 
of  the  human  race.  In  the  second  book,  the  posterity  of  Shem  are 
traced  out  in  Assyria,  Chaldea,  Elymais,  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  Ara- 
bia Felix,  and  part  of  Asia  Minor.  In  the  third  book,  the  posterity  of 
Japheth  are  traced  out  in  Media,  Iberia,  Moschica,  Cappadocia,  Paph* 
lagonia,  Phrygia,  Thracia,  Greece,  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  Cilicia,  part  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  isles  of  the  Archipelago.  In  the  fourth  book  be 
proves,  by  historical  induction,  that  the  posterity  of  Ham  peopled  the 
greater  part  of  Africa,  with  part  of  Syria,  Palestine,  Arabia,  &c.  Tlie 
second  division  of  the  work,  entitled  Canaan^  is  a  laborious,  ingenious, 
and  erudite  attempt  to  investigate  the  progress  and  various  setUementa 
of  the  Phenidans  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  This  division  consists 
of  two  books,  the  one  treating  of  the  colonies,  and  the  other  of  the 
language  of  the  Phenicians,  proving  it  to  be  a  dialect  of  the  Hebrew* 
It  may  be  said  that  he  has  traversed  the  whole  field  of  ancient  geo- 
graphy and  history,  in  search  of  the  Phenicians^  and  finds  traces  of  them 
in  almost  every  region  of  the  world  known  to  the  ancients.  Uncom- 
mon abilities  are  displayed  in  every  part  of  this  erudite  work :  the 
reader  is  amazed  at  the  extent  of  learned  research  shown  by  the  au- 
thor, and  the  immense  store  of  oriental  and  classical  quotations  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  subjects  discussed.  The  work,  however,  has  its  im- 
perfections. Strained  and  fanciful  etymologies  are  not  seldom  adopted, 
inconclusive  reasonings  as  frequently  introduced,  and  illogical  conclu- 
sions drawn.  The  abuse  of  etymology  is  a  foible  of  the  learned,  and 
the  variety  and  extent  of  Bochart's  philological  attainments  enabled  and 
perhaps  disposed  him  to  indulge  in  it.  His  geography  is  in  many  in- 
stances and  respects  erroneous,  especially  his  longitudes  and  latitudes* 
The  cause  of  this  was  his  too  great  dependence  on  Ptolemy,  and  his 
deficiency  of  information  in  Asiatic  geography.  In  this  department  he 
had  no  other  guides  but  the  ancients  and  Edrisi.  With  ail  its  faults, 
however,  it  is  an  opus  egregium^  and  may  be  considered  as  the  most 
profound  geographical  production  that  has  ever  appeared.  The  original 
edition  of  the  GeograjMa  Sacra,  in  1646,  contains  near  900  folio  pages, 
but  abounds  in  typographical  errors,  which  were  corrected  in  a  suc- 
ceeding quarto  edition,  published  in  1681.  In  a  work  so  replete  with  . 
multifarious  erudition  and  learned  discussion,  and  containing  such  a  host 
of  names  of  nations,  persons,  places,  and  things,  in  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
Punic,  Persic,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Celtic,  Greek,  and  Latin,  a  multitude 
of  typognaphical  errors  must  have  occurred  in  a  first  edition.  But  the 
most  correct  edition  of  the  Geographia  Sacra,  and  Hierozoicon,  is  to 
be  found  in  that  publislied  by  the  learned  John  Leusden,  of  the  works 
of  Bochart,  in  1700,  in  2  vols,  folio. 
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aad  wu  raoceeded  by  bis  brather  Leopold. 

4  April,  Tbe  Onnd  Duke  of  HetM  dtod, 
and  was  sooeeeded  by  bis  son  Louis.  7 
May,  lYeaty  of  amity  condaded  between 
the  Porte  and  the  United  States.  25.Flrench 
expedition  aninst  Alxien  sails.  96  Jan& 
Oeonro  IV.^t  WilUam  IV.  prodalmed 
king  of  Great  Britain.  28  to  SO  July,  Con. 
tinned  conflicts  in  the  streets  of  Paris  be. 
tween  tbe  popnlace  and  reralar  troops  j 
the  foimer  soocessfol;  Charles  X.  leares 
FU4s.  8  Aor.  Charles  X.  abdicates  In  fa. 
Tour  of  tbe  Dnke  of  Bourdeaux.  7.  The 
Cbaoiber  of  Depnties  resolTO  to  acknow. 
ledge  the  Doke  of  Orleans  king  of  the 
French.  SSi  Rerdatkm  breaks  oat  at  Broft. 
sels.  8  Sept  Rioti  in  Brunswick ;  flight  of 
the  doke.  0.  Polilical  commotions  in  Dres. 
den.  80.  Independence  of  the  South  Ame- 
rican  republics  aduiowledged  by  FVanoe. 

5  Nov.  Change  of  ministry  In  France.  S8. 
Formation  of  new  ministry  in  England; 
Esrl  Grey,  premier.  89l  Polish  revolotton 
commenced  at  Warsaw.  17  Dec.  Boliyar  d, 
98.  Recognition  of  the  independence  of  BeL. 

gom  by  the  allied  powers. 
Jan.  Cholera  appears  in  St  Petanboii'. 


9  Feb.  GiviliMl  Manra  Gipelhri  decled 
Pope,  assmnlxv  Ae  title  of  Gregory  XVL 
I  lurch.  The  miwlBterlal  meaanre  for  hr. 
liamentar  y  BeAmn  introdoted  to  the  Coos, 
moos  by  LtMrd  John  RasaeU.  14  The  a^ 
poiotment  of  M.  Casiaer  Pierrier  to  tiM 
ministry  ot  fVanee  in  the  plaoa  of  LafiCte 
annoaneed.    81 .  Defeat  of  the  Roasinn  amy 

a*    the  Poles.    7  April,  Reririatian  at  Bar. 
Don  Pedro  abdicates  in  flsvoor  of  his 
son  Don  Pedro  II.    SO  ApriL  Reform  BUI 
defeated  in  tbe  House  of  Comniona.    99 
April,  Charles  Felix  King  of  Sardinia  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Charles  Albert,  late 
Prince  Carignan.    88  May,  New  cosistteu 
tion  given  to  Denmaric    4  /one.  Prince 
Leopcdd  elected  King  of  Beifiom.     la 
Death  of  the  Russian  general  Diebitaefe ; 
he  is  succeeded  by  Paskewitrh.    9  Ai^pac, 
Great  fire  at  Pera,  a  suburb  of  Constentiim. 
pie.    21.  Insnrrertion  against  Don  M^pi^ 
suppressed.    8  Sept   Coronation  of  their 
MVJnties.  7  Oct  New  Reform  BfU  rrieded 
in  Uie  House  of  Lords.    9L  Cspo  d'LiUia« 
assassinated.     4  Nor.  CholCFa  a|>pa«rs  ol 
Sonderiand. 
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eclipies  of  the  satellites  of  Jnpiter,  and  their  atility  for  fixing  longitudes 
with  precision,  belongs  to  the  elder  Cassini.  In  1694i,  geography  was  also 
materially  improved  in  consequence  of  the  famous  controversy  hetween 
Kewton,  and  Cassini,  and  Huygens,  respecting  the  sphericity  of  the  globe> 
whether  it  was  a  prolate  or  oblate  spheroid,  which  controversy  was  conti* 
nued  till  near  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  by  the  mathematicians  and 
natural  philosophers  of  the  Continent  and  England. 

De  Lisle,"}  The  celebrated  William  de  Lisle  was  the  first  who  applied 
the  improvements  of  astronomy  to  geography.  He  was  bom  in  1675, 
and  was  the  son  of  Claud  de  Lisle,  a  preceding  geographer  of  little  emi- 
nence. During  the  early  part  of  his  life,  he  made  rapid  progress  in  the 
study  of  this  science,  and  constructed  several  maps,  in  which  many  former 
errors  were  corrected^  and  the  limits  of  countries  ascertained  with  preci« 
sion ;  the  Mediterranean  was  shortened  in  its  length,  and  its  coasts  con- 
siderably reduced  in  latitude ;  the  Asiatic  continent  was  diminished  500 
leagues  of  its  longitude;  other  meliorations  were  made  in  tracing  the 
(M>urse  of  rivers,  chains  of  mountains,  &c. ;  and  the  figure  of  the  Cupian 
was  nearly  determined,  in  a  memoir,  published  in  1721.  The  proper  di- 
mensions of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Greece  were  also  settled  by  this  learned 
and  indefatigable  geographer,  whose  maps  and  globes  were  received  with 
universal  approbation.  He  also  published  a  large  and  excellent  map  of 
ancient  Greece,  in  four  sheets. 

JReland,']  In  1714,  appeared  a  learned,  elaborate,  and  accurate  de^ 
scription  of  the  Holy  Land,  composed  in  Latin,  in  2  vols,  ^to,  entitled 
PaUslina  lUusirata^  by  Hadrian  Reland,  professor  of  Oriental  languages. 
This  learned  person  was  the  scholar  of  the  famous  Surenhusius.  His 
work— which  has  been  the  theme  of  well-merited  praise  from  Gibbon— -con- 
sists of  three  books.  The  first  treats  of  the  names,  situation,  boundaries, 
divisions,  rivers,  lakes,  mountains,  and  plains  of  Palestine.  The  second 
discusses  the  distances  from  city  to  city  in  Palestine,  as  given  in  Josephus, 
Pliny,  Ptolemy,  Solinus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Arrian,  and  the  Itinerary  of 
Antonine.  Reland  contemplated  the  construction  of  a  map  of  the  Holy 
Land,  according  to  the  tables  of  Ptolemy ;  but  had  not  proceeded  far, 
when  he  found  himself  compelled  to  relinquish  the  design,  upon  a  further 
examination  of  Ptolemy's  numbers.  '*  I  began,"  says  he,  *^  to  make  up  a 
geographical  map,  according  to  the  idea  of  Ptolemy,  and  give  to  each  of 
these  cities  (those  mentioned  in  Ptolemy)  the  situation  he  assigned  them, 
as  soon  as  I  could  have  transcribed  this  list  of  cities.  But  scarcely  had  I 
taken  down  four  or  five  places,  when  I  found,  that  these  could  in  no  way 
be  thus  placed,  as  Ptolemy,  or  rather  his  tianscribers,  who  have  perverted 
the  numbers  marked  by  him,  authorize.  For  there  were  places  in  mari- 
time Phenicia,  of  whose  sites  we  were  certain  from  Josephus  and  others, 
which  cannot  be  placed  at  all  according  to  Ptolemy's  degrees.  But  when 
I  had  proceeded  fiuther,  still  designing  a  general  map,  I  was  astonished  to 
see  places  arranged  together  mutually,  which  are  undoubtedly  separated 
from  each  other  at  a  very  great  distance ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  places 
far  remote  from  one  another,  which  I  knew  to  be  nigh.  In  one  place, 
Scytbopolis  was  nearer  the  lake  of  Asphaltites  than  that  of  Tiberias  ; — 
Gaza  more  distant  from  the  port  of  the  Gazaeites  than  from  the  lake  of 
Asphaltites ; — Antipatris  more  to  the  east  than  Jerusalem  ^— and  many 
similar  positions,  which  are  fitted  not  to  inform  the  inspector  of  a  map, 
but  to  lead  him  into  the  grossest  errors,— errors  not  to  be  tolerated.  For 
these  reasons,  I  have  not  deemed  it  prudent  to  annex  a  map  here,  con- 
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nake  it,  or  is- 

I  voald  wmm  imn  nol  to 

printed  tables,  tibe  very 


frioted  tablai  wili  be 

I  bsfe  Midef  tbe  eiivMB»  wbieb 

csBooC  but  rander 

V  Ptoleniy  is  naeiwl  to 

of  tbe  <9bet  aed  distneta.**   Tbis 

of  Rdand.     Tbe  tbiid 

of  di  tbe  pIm»  ia  tbe  Hoij  Land 

r  tbe  ancaeiit 

of  £iia^iiM, 

addhkniB.     TUa  indei 

of  Eebid  a  work,  wbicfa,  takea 

of  tbe  Holy  Land  tbai  baa  jcl 

kBoodedge  of  ita  DMideni 

tbe 

dTAavSle^  waa  bom  at  Fvia  ia 
bk  bandk  anrakeaed  bk  love  for 


to  geqgnpbj.     He 
of  citiea»  and  to  fix  the 

Tina 

acqiwoted 

tbe  office  of  geogiapbcr 

eel  m  oider  tbe  auaaof  bis 

wluob  was  tbe 

Alaoat  every  wbae  bis 

ftigtiest 


brtba 
as  a  critiCy  aad  aaoat  of 

bykiviBqaiea^tbespot.     Ho^  poUisbed  211  maps 
78  treatises.     Hk  atbs  of  aMsaft  Ef^pl  is  tbe  moot  de- 
His  CMtt  FtitwUms  aster,  aad  bis  OMs  Mamamus,  oagbt  to  be 
of  all  wbo  read  aacitat  birtorj.     So»  alao»  Im  anps  of  Gsnl, 
Itahr,  aad  Greece.     Hk  Mpa  «f  tbe  saa«  eoaatries  far  tbe  middle  ages 
«f  eqaal  valae.     Hk  Mpa  of  modoa  timea  «•  as  good  aa  coald  be 
of  tbe  mafteriak  ia  bis  possesnsa.     Hk  anp  of  Aacieat  Graeos 

bj  31r  Hawldaa— vbo  trarelled  o>ffer  all  Greeoe, 
icaaHiaaee,  as  ladl  as  bk  iatiniate  acqaaintanoe  witb 
aarical  geognpbj  of  tbaS  intiwatiag  region,  was  m^  qaalified  to 
OB  tbe  poiaty  to  be  asast  aocande.  Tbe  same  cbaracter  appties 
•a  bk  amp  of  Aackat  Italj,  tuamatled  fior  Rolba's  Roman  Uktorj,  es- 
peckdlj  tba  of  Latiam,  wbicb  was  as  exact  as  to  agree  ia  ahaost  every 
IweitMa  witb  tbe  trigonossetrical  sorrey  of  the  Bipal  Doadaioos  nmde  by 
Faiber  Boecoricb.  Pdcotme  abo  and  Egypt  are  aocorately  dcaigaed. 
Hk  greateat  erron  lay  in  bk  amps  of  Ana ;  bat  these  were  vaaroidable, 
firam  tbe  defideacy  of  bk  materials.  In  hk  aeap  of  Auatie  Tarkey,  he 
baa  asade  the  pcamaak  of  Ask  Minor  too  aanaw  by  more  Aan  a  dq^ree 
of  kticndo;  bk  amp  of  Persk  k  meagia  and  incorrect;  and  that 
of  India,  k  stiil  worse.  In  bk  General  M^iof  China,  Chineriaa  Tartary, 
and  Tlbe^  pablkbed  in  I7S4,  in  Da  Haldes  Chuiese  Atb»»  be  redoosd 
tbe  dktaace  between  Pekm  and  P^ria  fall  2^*.  Tbe  ream  of  tfak  wai  bk 
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belief  in  the  theory  of  Caatini,  that  the  glohe  was  a  prolate  apheroid,  which 
indaced  him  to  shorten  the  degrees  of  longitude  l-SOth  each,  in  conformity 
to  that  theory.  But  this  error  disappeared  in  his  suhseqaent  maps,  when 
the  controversy  was  decided  in  favoar  of  Newton.  Like  bis  predecessors, 
he  also  trusted  too  much  to  the  oriental  geographers,  when,  for  want  of  oh- 
serrations,  he  was  forced  to  use  their  tables.  Tliis  ejctraordinary  person  • 
died  in  1782,  at  the  advanced  age  of  85.  He  collected,  during  a  period 
of  almost  70  years  spent  in  advancing  the  science  to  which  he  was  so  ex- 
clusirely  attached,  more  than  10,000  charts,  of  which  more  than  500 
were  manuscript.  A  translation  of  his  Compendium  of  Ancient  Geogra- 
phy into  the  English  language  accompanied  with  maps ;  and  another  of 
Roman  Britain  by  Horsley,  added  by  the  translator,  have  been  made  in 
two  Tols.  Svo.  A  new  edition  of  this  work,  with  such  alterations  and 
improvements  as  the  present  advanced  state  of  geographical  science  de- 
mands, would  prove  highly  useful.  Additional  materials  for  snch  a  work 
have  been  amply  supplied,  and  nothing  is  needed  but  judgment  and  dis- 
crimination in  the  collection  and  selection  of  these  for  that  purpose.' 

*  '*  If  the  glory  of  refonning  the  inveteratd  errors  of  (ffography  belongs  ia  a  peculiar 
msimer  to  tM  Frendi  nation,  the  EngUsh  at  Iraat  had  the  merit  of  affording  the  most 
important  elements  to  the  laboriooa  tMk.     The  discoYories  of  Newton  did  not  termin- 
ate merely  in  the  improvement  of  astronomy ;  they  communicated,  of  course,  an  im- 
pulse to  every  brsncb  of  knowledge  at  aU  connected  with  tliat  science.     But  his  disci- 
ple Halley  exerted  a  more  immediate  influence  on  geography.  Thisextraordinanr  man» 
lilce  D*  Anrille,  distinguished  himself  at  a  very  early  age  bv  his  remarkable  jiroflciency 
In  bis  Ikrourite  study.     At  the  age  of  19  he  publisned  a  direct  method  of  finding  tfaie 
mphelia  and  eoeentridty  of  the  planets.     He  was  aware  tliat  astronomy  dependMl  on 
an  cxtensiye  Icnowledge  of  the  position  of  the  stars,  and  expressed  his  zealous  desire  to 
ohmrve  the  stars  in  the  southern  hemisphere.     Charles  II.  favoured  his  zeal ;  and  in 
1676,  when  Halley  was  only  SO  Tears  of  age,  he  embnrked  for  St  Helena,  on  this  im- 
portant mission.     He  remained  there  a  year ;  and,  during  that  time,  from  the  fiuilt  of 
the  climate^  he  had  fixed  the  places  of  only  350  stars.  Had  he  chosen  the  Ci^  of  Good 
Hope  he  would  have  found  a  clearer  sky,  as  well  as  a  more  southern  posidon.     While 
Halley  was  at  St  Hdena  he  observed  a  transit  of  Mercury  across  the  sun's  disc.     Thia 
kind  of  phenomenon  had  already  attracted  the  notice  of  Gassendi,  Horrox,  and  other  great 
astronomers ;  but  Halley  was  the  first  to  see  all  the  important  consequences  that  might 
he  derired  from  it.     He  perceived  that  it  might  serve  to  determine  the  parallax  of  the 
son,  whence  again  micht  bs  calculated  the  dimendons  of  the  sidar  system,     llie  pas- 
sage of  Venus  across  toe  sun,  which  is  of  more  rare  oocurrence,  seemed  to  him  at  the 
same  time  to  offer  superior  advantages.     He  weighed  attentively  and  arranged  the 
methods  and  consequences  of  these  observations ;  and,  in  a  memoir  published  in  1716f 
he  annouooed  to  the  learned  world  that  the  transit  of  Venus  would  afford  the  means 
of  calculating  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  with  greater  precision  than  had 
been  yet  expwsted.     llie  last  time  this  phenomenon  had  taken  place  was  in  16S9,  and 
it  was  not  to  recur  till  1707 ;  a  time  to  wliich  Halley,  who  was  bom  in  1656,  could  not 
hope  to  have  his  life  prolonged  ;  he  therefore  exhorted  other  astronomers  to  attend  to 
his  admonitions.     His  counsel  has  been  obeyed,  and  his  expectations  fulfilled.   Besides 
the  advantages  directly  accruing  to  geography  from  the  perfection  of  astronomical  sci** ' 
enoe,  the  observation  of  the  transit  of  Venus,  so  warmly  and  prophetically  urged  by 
Halley,  has  a  peculiar  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  gave  rise  to  the  first  voyage  of  Cool^ 
which  contributed  so  much  to  dispel  the  obacuritv  which  hung  over  our  knowledge  of 
the  clobe.     But  it  is  not  merely  bV  his  remote  influence  on  geographical  exertions  that 
HaUey  is  entitled  to  our  respectful  notice ;  he  figured  prominently  also  as  a  navigator 
and  hydrographer,  and  was  among  the  first  to  lay  the  foundations  of  physical  geogra- 
phy.    His  *'  Theory  of  Magnetic  Variations,**  with  Ids  **  History  of  the  Monsoons,  or 
the  Periodical  Trade  Winds,'*  having  attracted  the  attention  of  tbs  learned,  the  king 
gave  him  a  vessel  to  examine  the  Atlantic,  and  to  try  how  far  hia  theory  was  oonformF* 
able  with  experience.     He  embarked  on  this  expedition  in  1688,  with  a  captain's  com- 
mission;  but  as  he  had  not  been  educated  in  the  navy,  he  was  viewed  by  his  offloera 
with  jealousy  and  dislike,  and  the  mutiny  of  his  lieutenant  compelled  bJm  to  return 
•oon  after  he  had  passed  the  line.  He  again  put  to  sea,  however,  in  1609,  and  proceeded 
to  the  south  till  he  met  ice,  in  lat.  68*.     In  September,  1700,  he  returned,  not  having 
lost  aman  in  the  course  of  his  voyage ;  a  circumstance  at  that  time  of  rare  occurrence^ 
and  which  can  be  attributed  only  to  the  oare  and  humanity  of  the  commander.     His 
observations  during  both  his  voyages  were  found  to  be  favourable  to  his  theory  of  matf 
netic  variations.    Captain  Halley  was  employed  on  his  return  to  suf  vey  the  Channel^ 
VI.  S  A 
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king  and  the  two  booses  of  parliament  form  the  l^;i8latiye  authority.  The 
senate,  or  upper  house,  consists  of  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  bishopay  pal- 
atines, and  castillans.  Their  office  is  for  life,  and  they  are  appointed  by 
the  king.  The  senate,  however,  presents  two  candidates  for  a  yacancy, 
and  the  choice  lests  with  the  monarch.  A  senator  is  required  to  pay  taxes 
to  the  amount  of  12,000  Polish  florins.  The  number  is  never  to  exceed 
half  of  that  of  the  lower  houses — ^The  lower  house  consists  of  77  members, 
to  be  elected  by  the  nobles  in  the  dietines,  one  for  each  district,  and  51 
members  elected  by  the  commons. — The  qualifications  for  a  member  are«  that 
he  must  be  of  the  age  of  30  years,  and  pay  annual  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
100  Polish  florins.  Every  member  vacates  his  seat  by  accepting  a  civil  or 
military  office.  The  electors  among  the  commons  are  landholders,  manu- 
facturers, and  those  having  a  stock  or  capital  to  the  amount  of  10,000 
florins,  all  curates  and  vicars,  professors,  public  teachers,  &c.,  all  artkta 
distingubhed  for  talent,  whedier  in  the  useful  or  elegant  artsw— Tbe  diet 
is  to  meet  every  second  year  at  Warsaw,  and  to  sit  thirty  days.  All  mo- 
tions are  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes,  and  a  bill  passed  in  one  house  is 
to  be  then  forwarded  to  the  other.  All  money  bills  must  be  read  in  the  lower 
house  first  The  king's  consent  is  necessary  to  every  bill.  The  supplies 
were  to  be  voted  every  four  years.  Religious  toleration  was  guaranteed 
as  well  as  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  and  no  person  was  to  be  punished 
without  the  sanction  of  the  laws.  Such  was  the  constitution  to  be  enjoy- 
ed by  the  kingdom  of  Poland ;  Lithuania  formed  a  distinct  province  go- 
verned by  its  ancient  laws. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  state  of  political  exateneat 
which  has  lately  pervaded  Europe,  should  have  sprrad  to  this  coimlry, 
where  so  many  causes  were  in  operation,  calculated  at  once  by  their  na- 
ture to  excite,  and  by  their  overwhelming  extent  to  suppress,  the  desire  of 
freedom,  and  the  thirst  for  retribution.  The  constitution  secured  to  the 
Poles  by  the  charter  of  1815,  had  promised,  we  have  seen,  to  give  to  Po- 
land the  privileges,  if  not  the  name,  of  an  independent  state,  and  the  Powcn 
of  Europe  were  pledged  to  take  care  that  the  treaty  was  fulfilled.  Bat 
the  hopes  of  the  Polish  nation  were  grievously  disappointed.  The  cfaaitar 
was  in  many  important  points  evaded,  in  others  openly  violated ;  personal 
liberty,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  even  the  life  of  the  subject,  were  Iband 
to  be  entirely  within  the  power  of  the  tjrrannical  Constantino ;  the  anny 
and  the  citizens  suffered  alike  from  capricious  tyranny  and  odious  exactkn ; 
the  interest  of  Poland  was  in  every  point  of  view  sacrificed  to  that  of 
Russia ;  Russian  subjects  grew  rich  in  posts  of  trust  in  whidi  the  moat  un- 
principled peculation  was  committed  without  shame,  and  without  rebake ; 
every  means  were  taken  to  subdue  the  national  spirit,  and  to  render  the 
proud  nobles  of  Poland  the  submissive  vassals  of  Russia.  But  dwagh 
power  may  crush  the  physical  energies,  insult  and  injury  only  excite  die 
patriotic  feelings  of  a  brave  nation ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Polea,  only  a 
slight  impulse  was  wanting  to  set  the  current  in  motion ;  the  train  was 
prepared,  ready  to  be  fired  by  a  spark. 

The  death  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  in  1826,  was  the  first  signal  of  re- 
volutionary movement.  The  objects  and  the  extent  of  that  conspiracy  have 
never  transpired,  but  the  cruelties  and  the  violations  of  the  charter  whi^ 
followed,  left  an  indelible  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people-  Secret  as  • 
sociations,  for  promoting  the  cause  of  independence,  were  formed  in  182& 
To  these  the  officers  of  the  army,  the  pupils  of  the  military  academies, 
and  the  students  of  the  university  of  Warsaw  united  themaelves  hd  con- 
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Corea,    Mandshooria,  Mongolia,  Soongaria,   and  Little   BachaHa^  with 
Eastern  and  Western  Thibet.     The  maps  of  China  itself  were  drawn  up 
•rith  great  care,  and  are  all  founded  on  celestial  observations.     The  same 
may  be  said  of  those  of  Mandshooria  and  Mongolia ;  but  equal  confidence 
cannot  be  placed  in  the  maps  of  Corea,  Tibet,  Soongaria,  and  Little  Bu- 
charia.      The  Jesuits  were  not  permitted  to  visit  the  first  of  these  coun- 
tries.     The  map  of  Corea  was  drawn  up  from  one  in  the  palace  of  the 
king  of  Corea,  and  has  been  proved  since  to  be  incorrect  by  captain  Basil 
Hall,  veho,  in  sailing  up  the  gulf  of  Lyantong  to  what  he  supposed  the 
peniosnla  of  Corea,  discovered  that  what  was  called  the  western  coast  in 
that  map  was  a  lai^  cluster  of  islands  running  parallel  with  it,  and  there- 
fore, that  the  peninsula  was  represented  100  miles  broader  than  the  truth. 
The  maps  of  Tibet  were  drawn  up  in  1717,  from  Tartar  journals  and  iti- 
nerary measures,  and  such  information  as  could  be  procured  from  the 
Lamas  at  Lassa.   The  chief  deficiency  is  stated  to  be  in  the  regions  round 
the  head  of  the  Ganges ;  but  excepting  the  error  in  mistaking  the  sources 
of  the    Sutlege  and  Indus  for  those   of  the    Ganges — a    mistake   for 
which    it   is   easy  to   account — ^the  map  of  Tibet  remains   still   unim- 
peached.     It  is  a  most  valuable  performance  for  the  time  in  which  it 
appeared;    and  which,  in  conjunction  with   the  almost    contemporane- 
ous and  equally  valuable  map  of  the  learned  and  intelligent  Strahlen- 
berg,  disclosed  a  new  world  to  the  curious  and  inquisitive  mind.     The 
maps  of  the  best  geographers,  such  as  D'Anville,  Anquetil  dn  Perron, 
TiefiTen thaler,  Rennet,  Arrowsmith,  and  Pinkerton,  have  given  us  but  very 
little  additional  information.     These  geographers  hare  all  endeavoured  to 
sink  the  reputation  of  the  Lamas'  map,  and  to  represent  it  as  a  vague  and 
incorrect  performance,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  erroneous  representation 
of  the  sources  and  course  of  the  Ganges, — whilst  they  themselves  had 
nothing  better  to  offer,  and  committed  the  same,  nay,  greater  errors  re- 
specting that  celebrated  stream ;  so  that  the  best  successive  maps  dis- 
played successive  ignorance,  with  much  higher  pretensions  to  accuracy** 

6  It  is  one  great  objection  which  Pinlcerton  malces  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Lamas* 
map,  that  moat  of  the  names  of  moantains,  rivers,  lakes,  and  places  mentioned  there, 
ore  unknown  to  the  natives  of  Hindoostan,  and  which,  therefore,  cannot  be  recognized 
In  any  sulMiequent  inquiries  made  by  our  countrymen  In  that  region.  This  it  a  very 
trifling  objection,  as  it  goes  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  natives  of  Hindoostan  and  Thi- 
bet both  spcaJc  and  write  the  same  language.  Had  this  really  been  the  case,  the  objec- 
tion would  have  l>6en  insurmountable :  but  the  very  contrary  is  the  fact,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  places  situated  beyond  the  Ueemalleh  must  have  names  different  from  those 
in  use  on  the  south  of  the  same  range,  or  on  the  side  of  Hindoostan.  Nay,  farther,  it 
is  not  even  die  fact  that  the  languagres  of  northern  Hindoostan  are  either  spoken  or 
written  up  to  the  crest  of  the  dividing  ridge.  In  many  places  on  the  Hindoostanee 
side,  though  still  among  the  mountains,  Tartarian  idioms,  as  well  as  customs,  prevail 
to  a  great  extent ;  many  of  the  mountain  tribes  are  of  mongrel  extraction,  ana  speak 
dialects  unknown  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  plains.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
names  of  many  places,  even  on  the  south  siae  of  Heemalleh,  should  not  be  l&nown,  un- 
der these  designations,  to  the  people  of  the  plains,  or  to  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta. 
The  great  range  of  snowy  mountains  that  divides  Hindoostan,  throughout  the  whole 
of  its  northern  side,  from  Thibet,  is  called,  in  Sanscrit,  Heemalleh.  This  name  does 
not  occur  in  the  Lamas*  map ;  and  why  ?  Because  the  Thibetians  neither  write  nor 
speak  fiiianacrit.  It  would  be  absurd,  therefore,  to  expect  to  find  such  an  appella- 
tion in  the  Lunas'  map.  It  is  quite  sufficient.  If  we  cannot  identify  the  name,  to 
find  the  thing.  Rennei  expected  to  find  both  name  and  thing  in  the  Lamas'  map ; 
but,  not  finding  the  name  as  he  expected,  he  happened  to  cast  his  eyes  on  the  ranfe  that 
intervened  between  Tassisudon  and  Paridrong,  and  found  it  called  Rlmola  in  the  La- 
mas' map.  What  is  his  conclusion  ?  Is  it  that  Kimola  is  the  Thibetian  appellation  of 
the  same  range  which,  in  Hindoostan,  is  called,  by  the  Sanscrit  appellation,  Heemal- 
leh ?  No.  ^He  draws  an  inference  the  very  reverse  of  this,  and  will  have  it  that  Rl- 
mola is  a  press*error  in  the  man,  and  that  Heemalleh  ought  to  be  substituted  in  its 
place,  because,  in  his  opinion,  the  Iiamas  really  wrote  it  Heemalleh,  and  could  not 
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faith  of  Rufm,  aiicl  dtthtms  &t  fomiog  sn  independent  ktngdom.  To  tl» 
fonner  pnrty  belonged  Chlopickt.  Desirons  of  avoidhig  a  wnr»  he  entered 
into  negotiatione  with  the  conrt  of  St  FeterelraTg,  and  employed  all  kn 
inflneitee  to  bring  abont  a  reconciliation.  Bat  the  violent  party  preTaiM, 
the  throne  was  declared  Tacant,  and  on  the  18th  of  Jaanary  1831,  Gcoe- 
ral  Chlopifki  resigned  the  dictator^ip.  Thoagh  disapproTing  of  the 
measares  of  his  eonnlrymen,  and  therefore  declining  the  oommaiHl  of  the 
anny»  his  patriotism  was  not  less  than  theirs,  and  he  expressed  hia  wil- 
lingness to  serve  even  in  the  ranks.  In  consequence  of  this.  Prince  Rad- 
aiwill  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army.  The  Rnaaiaa  em- 
peror was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  turn  whidi  afiairs  had  taken  in  Polaad, 
than  by  his  conduct  he  destroyed  the  last  hopes  of  a  peacefnl  issue. 
His  proclamations  of  the  17tfa  and  24th  of  December  were  full  of 
threatenings,  while  the  most  jnst  demands  wens  repulsed  with  insuU  or 
passed  over  in  silence.  War  was  declared,  and  Field-marshal  Connt  Die* 
bitsch  was  appointed  commander  of  the  Russian  forces.  The  first  of  dia 
marBhal's  proceedings  was  the  issuing  of  a  prodaamtion  addressed  to  the 
citizens  and  warriors  of  Poland,  calling  upon  them  to  submit,  pledging  his 
honour  as  a  soldier  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  articles,  and  threatening  the  re- 
fractory with  condign  punishment. 

The  Russian  army  entered  Poland  from  different  poiata,  on  the  Sd 
and  dd  of  February.  They  were  under  the  command  of  Diebitadi  and 
Pshlen,  and  amounted  in  all  to  72,000  men.  The  Poles  eooJd  not  miia* 
ter  shove  40,000  regular  soldiers ;  but  the  national  gutfd,  consisting'  of 
every  one  who  could  bear  arms,  amounted  to  800,000,  and  the  patriotaam 
of  the  country  was  completely  roused.  Men  of  all  ranks  worked  aft  the 
fortifications ;  every  one  contributed  his  money  or  his  valuables  to  the 
common  fund.  The  head  quarters  of  the  Poles  were  Wanaw  and  Mod- 
lin. 

From  this  period  to  the  conclusion  of  the  struggle  there  remaina  fittla 
to  be  noticed  but  a  series  of  hostile  movements,  in  which  aonctimes  the 
Russians,  sometimes  the  insurgents,  were  victonoos.  The  first  blow 
struck  on  the  8th  of  February.  The  former  dictator,  General 
had  joined  the  army,  and  now  served  as  a  private  soldier  in  the 
By  the  17th  the  enemy  had  approached  so  near,  that  the  streets  of  War^ 
saw  were  blockaded,  and  cannonading  was  heard  in  the  distance  on  the 
side  of  Prsgs.  On  the  19th  the  Polish  army  was  forced  under  Fkaga,  and  ra* 
treated  towards  the  city,  setting  fire  to  Praga,  in  order  to  cover 
A  great  engagement  took  place  on  the  26th,  when  two  to  three 
Poles  fell,  and  the  rest  were  driven  within  the  walls.  The  atmost 
stemation  prevailed;  Prince  Radsiwill  resigned  his  command,  and  the 
provisional  government  appointed  Skraynecki  his  successor.  Matters  wan 
now  in  a  situation  so  critical,  that  on  the  28th  Wanaw  was  reported  to 
have  surrendered,  but  the  reports  of  the  6th  of  March  ahowed  that  though 
surrounded  by  enemies,  resistance  had  not  been  ineffectnal.  The  state  af 
the  weather  also  proved  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Raa- 
sian  army.  The  riven  were  impassable,  and  the  roads  unfit  for  traveDing, 
so  that  even  the  besiegem  were  suffering  more  from  want  of  supplies  than 
the  besieged.  On  the  SOth  of  March,  General  Skraynecki,  at  the  head  of 
25,000  Poles,  attacked  the  Russian  amy  during  the  night,  and  repnbed 
them  with  great  loss.  On  this  occasion  2,000  Russians  were  killed ;  the 
wounded  and  prisonen  amounted  to  seven  or  eight  thousand.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  Warsaw  was  thus  cleared  of  the  enemy,  and  the  atniggle  waa 
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the  gruid  cbuns  of  the  globe,  with  tbeir  iomunerable  ramifications.     It  is 
but  of  late  that  moantaiiis  have  attracted  the  eye  of  science,  and  for  this 
we  are  indebted  not  .so  much  to  geographers  as  to  geologists ;  and  we 
xDQst  wait  till  the  interior  of  Asia  and  Afnca  be  explored,  by  persons  qua- 
lified both  in  respect  of  geography  and  geology,  before  we  can  presume  to 
make  mountain  ranges,  natural  boundaries.     Buache  himself  proceeded  on 
a  capita]  mistake  in  supposing  that  all  the  great  chains  of  the  globe  ran  in 
a  longitudinal  direction, — that  they  are  continued  from  continent  to  con- 
tinent under  the  ocean, — ^and  that  their  greatest  eleyations  are  under  the 
equator.  The  fiact  is,  they  run  as  much  in  a  meridional  direction  as  in  a  lon- 
gitudinal direction ;  as  the  Andes,  which  run  south-east  and  north-west, — 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  south-east  and  north-west, — the  Apalachians  south- 
west and  north-east, — ^the  Himalaya  north-west  and  south-east, — and  the 
Beloor-Taugh  south-west  and  north-east.     Another  fact,  in  opposition  to 
Buache,  is,  that  the  most  elevated  tracts  of  the  globe  are  without  the  tro- 
pics, instead  of  being  under  the  line  ;  for  most  of  the  great  rivers  fall  into 
the  sea  towards  the  poles  or  under  the  line,  and  the  Himalaya  range,  which 
is  entirely  to  the  north  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  is  higher  far  than  the  equa- 
torial Andes. — Barbie  de  Bocage  has  attempted  a  complete  view  of  the 
geography  of  Ancient  Greece,  in  his  Atlas  of  classical  maps  appended  to 
the  travels  of  Anacharsis,  accompanied  with  a  memoir.     But  in  this  he 
has  failed,  for  want  of  the  actual  knowledge  of  its  modem  geography. — 
Gosselin  has  given  an  ingenious  analysis  of  the  geography  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  interspersed  with  much  that  is  merely  conjectural,  and  much 
that  is  erroneous.     In  a  learned  memoir  prefixed  to  the  late  French  edi- 
tion of  the  geography  of  Strabo,  he  has  endeavoured  to  illustrate  the  iti- 
nerary measures  of  the  ancients.     About  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
Busching  of  Gottingen  published  a  circumstantial  description  of  Europe, 
in  six  vols.  4to,  which  was  translated  from  German  into  English.     He 
confined  himself  wholly  to  modem  geography,  and  introduced  a  new 
branch  into  it,  called  statistics.     This  prolix  work  is  the  basis  of  the  po- 
pular geographical  grammar  of  Guthrie,  which  has  gone  through  so  many 
editions.     Since  the  time  of  Busching,  other  eminent  geographers  have 
appeared  in  Germany,  as  the  learned  Mannerly  who  has  illustrated  at 
great  length  the  geography  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  Vost,  who  had 
treated  of  that  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets ;  whilst  Wahl  has  attempt- 
ed to  investigate  that  of  the  Lower  and  Middle  Asia. 

British  Geographers,']  With  the  exception  of  General  Roy,  no  geo- 
grapher of  any  eminence  appeared  in  our  country  till  RenneL  It  is  rather 
a  humiliating  circumstance,  that  whilst  so  much  was  done  in  France  and 
Germany  towards  the  promotion  of  geographical  science,  by  those  eminent 
persons  whose  names  and  merits  have  been  already  mentioned,  so  little 
should  have  been  done  in  this  department  of  science  in  Great  Britain. 
But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  in  France  geographical  science  has  al- 
ways been  patronized  by  government, — ^whilst  in  this  country,  any  who 
^hdl  undertake  a  system  of  universal  geography,  must,  in  order  to  ensure 
its  reception,  and  remunerate  his  labour,  accommodate  his  work  to  the  taste 
of  the  public  Like  other  sciences,  as  geology,  botany,  and  mineralogy, 
pure  gpeography  is  a  dry  subject  to  the  most  of  readers :  to  use  the  remark 
of  an  ancient  geographer,  Pomponius  Mela,  such  a  work  is  filled  with 
difficulties,  and  susceptible  of  no  elegance  of  style, — *^  Orbis  tilum,  dU 
cere  aggredior,  impedttum  opus  el  facundke  minime  capasJ*  In  order  to 
relieve  this,  it  must  be  mixed  up  with  otiier  ingredients,  which,  however 
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man^y  and  however  vMiole»  aie  absolnfeelf  neceosvy  to  attmct  and 
retden.     Hence  geography,  strictly  so  called,  ocenpies  bat  a  ^ery  small 
portion  of  oar  most  esteemed  geographical  systems ;  aad  it  is  the  reproach 
of  Great  Britain  by  foreignem,  that  she  is  still  withoat  a  geographical  sys- 
tem that  deserves  the  name.     Bat  while  it  is  indeed  trae  that  our  caan- 
try  has  not  yet  produced  a  Bochart,  or  a  D'Aoville ;  yet  the  apccesaive 
labours  of  a  Renndp  a  Phdcerlot^  a  Vincent^  a  MacdoHald  Kinnier,  and 
an  Arrowsmiihy  hare  gone  far  to  wipe  away  the  reproach ;  for  thoagh  their 
laboars  have  been  coBfined  to  the  geography  of  particolar  portions  of  the 
terrestrial  sarface*— as  India  and  North  Africa,  by  Rennel, — illastrBtioos 
of  the  geography  of  Herodetns  and  Xenophon,  by  the  same, — the  ▼Ojnage 
of  Nearchus  and  Periplos  of  the  Erythrssan  sea,  by  Vincent, — ^Persia,  by 
Kinnier, — Aderbijan,  by  Morier, — yet  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that  it  is  not 
for  want  of  materials,  nor  of  persons  qualified  to  gather  and  embody  them, 
bat  for  want  of  a  taste  in  the  public,  corresponding  to  that  of  an  author 
who  should  attempt  it.     Till  an  alteration  in  pablie  taste  take  place, — till 
the  public  become  so  ealigbtened  to  the  necessity  and  importance  of  poie 
geographical  description  and  discussion  in  order  to  attain  a  proper  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,— BO  system,  purely  scientific  and  descriptive,  which 
confines  its  attention  chiefly  to  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  its  grand 
distinctive  features,  can  succeed. 

Thus  we  have  brought  down  the  history  of  geography  from  its  earliest 
dawnings  to  its  present  degree  <»f  perfection ;  and  our  readers  may  now 
jadge  how  far  we  excel  the  ancients  in  oar  knowledge  of  the  form,  mo- 
tion, and  magpottude  of  the  earth,—- in  the  methods  of  ascertaining  latitudes 
and  longitudes, — and  in  our  actual  greater  knowledge  of  its  sorfiure. 
Though  the  ancients  could  measure  heights  geometrically,  yet  from  want 
of  knowledge  of  terrestrial  refraction,  and  the  laws  by  which  it  is  regu- 
lated, they  could  never  take  them  with  that  precision  which  is  done  in 
modem  times ;  and  besides,  we  have  no  account  of  their  base-lines,  to 
enable  us  to  determine  from  what  level  they  took  the  elevations.     They 
were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  barometers  in  determining  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  or  how  that  pressure  is  modified  by  heat  or  moiatore ;  for 
they  had  no  thermometers  to  determine  the  one,  nor  hygrometers  to  as- 
certain the  other.     For  want  of  these  they  were  also  unable  to  determine 
the  amount  of  refraction,  as  it  is  regulated  by  density,  heat,  and  moisture. 
As,  with  the  exception  of  Pythagoras,  and  a  few  others,  they  were  igno- 
rant of  the  diuri(al  and  annual  revolutions  of  the  globe,  so  also  were  they 
ignorant  of  the  laws  which  regulate  these,  resulting  from  the  sublime  doc- 
trine of  gravitation, — that  mysterioos  power,  which  connects  the  most 
distant  points  of  space,  and  the  most  remote  periods  of  duration.    From 
all  these  deficiencies  in  science,  in  instruments,  and  methods  of  ohservar 
tions,  what  they  did  know  of  the  geography  and  surface  they  knew  but 
imperfectly,  and  many  things  respecting  these  they  knew  not  at  all.  Their 
knowledge  of  the  terrestrial  surface  of  the  glohe,  so  far  as  respects  extent, 
was  very  limited,  as  has  been  already  shown.     Not  above  one-foarth  of 
the  Asiatic  continent  was  known  to  them,  nor  above  one-third  of  Africa. 
Of  the  north  of  £nrope  they  knew  nothing  beyond  the  60th  degree,  un- 
less perhaps  Northern  Thole  be  excepted ;  and  the  American  continent 
was  utterly  unknown  to  them.   From  their  very  limited  knowledge  of  bo- 
tany,— ^their  almost  total  ignorance  of  chemistry, — ^thelr  deficiencies  in 
mineralogy  and  natoral  history, — ^their  ignorance  of  orography  and  hypso* 
metry,  of  meteorology,  &c.  idl  of  which  the  present  advanced  state  of 
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bomazi  knowledge  have  rendered  enbeerrient  to  geographical  descriptiony 
they  were  unable  to  gire  full,  aconrate,  and  enligbtoned  TiewB  of  the  phy- 
Bical  geography,  and  natural  priMlnctions  of  any  country.  So  extended 
now  is  the  modem  knowledge  of  the  globe,  that  with  the  exception  of 
Central  Asia,  the  Indo-Chinese  territories,  and  the  interior  of  Africa,  there 
is  scarce  a  region,  country,  or  island,  but  has  been  risited,  made  known, 
and  their  place  assigned  in  maps ;  and  no  sooner  has  a  traveller  filled  up 
a  void,  or  rectified  an  error,  than  the  asap  of  tbe  place  or  region  he  has 
visited  becomes  more  full  and  accurate.  Even  with  such  knowledge  as 
the  ancients  possessed  of  the  surface,  they  were  unable  to  give  a  just  re* 
presentation  of  that  surface,  from  their  ignorance  of  spherical  projection. 
Yet  with  all  our  increased  knowledge  of  the  terrestrial  surface,  still  much 
remains  to  be  done.  Geography  is  a  practical  science,  and  cannot  there- 
fore proceed  with  very  rapid  pace,  for  it  requires  a  vast  number  of  opera- 
tions and  observations  to  render  it  perfect.  Even  in  those  countries  with 
which  we  are  best  acquainted,  much  still  remains  to  be  ascertained,  before 
their  geography  can  justly  be  called  complete.  We  are  much  less  defi- 
cient and  inaccurate  in  our  knowledge  of  the  natural  hbtory  of  the  globe, 
than  in  its  geography,  strictly  so  called ;  that  is,  in  the  extent,  direction, 
latitudes  and  longitudes,  direction  and  elevation  of  mountains,  rise,  course, 
and  termmation  of  rivers,  &c. 

The  ignorance  of  the  ancients  in  nautical  science  rendered  them  still 
more  ignorant  of  the  hydrography,  than  of  the  geography  of  the  globe. 
We,  on  the  contrary,  are  better  and  more  extensively  acquainted  with 
the  former  than  the  latter,  from  our  improvements  in  that  very  science  of 
which  the  ancients  were  comparatively  ignorant.  The  coasts  of  every 
continent,  and  almost  every  island,  have  been  examined  and  made  known. 
There  is  hardly  a  bay,  gulf,  or  inland  sea,  but  has  been  explored ;  whereas, 
the  hydrography  of  the  ancients  was  confined  to  the  Mediterranean  sea 
and  its  gulfs,  and  part  of  the  Atlantic ;  for  with  the  Red  sea,  Persian 
gulf,  and  Indian  ocean,  they  were  but  imperfectly  acquainted,  and  were 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  Great  Pacific  ocean.  The  same 
ignorance  both  as  to  the  geography  and  hydrography  of  the  globe  pre- 
vailed amongst  the  oriental  geographers ;  for  if  they  were  more  and  better 
acquainted  with  their  own  regions  and  their  own  seas  than  were  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  they,  on  the  other  hand,  were  equally  ignorant  of 
the  geography  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  world,  and  their  ignorance  in 
other  sciences  pertaining  to  geography  was  the  same. 

Physical  geography  is  a  department  of  science  comparatively  modem, 
since  in  1737  philosophers  had  not  even  determined  the  figure  of  the 
earth.  Buache  first  observed  the  relation  which  subsists  between  moun- 
tain-chains and  the  rivers  derived  from  them,  though  he  gave  too  much 
extension  to  his  system  of  submarine  ridges.  Bergmann,  in  his  Physical 
Description  of  the  Earth,  first  generalized  the  position  that  the  steepest 
side  of  mountains  is  on  the  west,  or  south  ;— on  the  west,  when  the  moun- 
tains nm  from  north  to  south,  and  on  the  south  when  they  run  from  east 
to  west :  but  Kirwan  showed  that  this  principle  is  susceptible  of  various 
modifications.  Father  Pini,  in  his  memoir  on  Mont  St  Gothard,  endea- 
voured to  impart  precision  to  the  language  of  geography  and  geology ;  and 
in  the  same  department  Messrs  Bourcet  and  d*Arcon  stand  pre-eminently 
distinguished.  Still  more  recently,  the  barometer  invented  by  Gay-Lus- 
sac,  Laplace's  general  formula  for  estimating  heights  by  means  of  that 
instrument,  the  determination  of  the  co-efficient  of  the  formula  by  Ra* 
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Reoent  tranactioDft  require  tbat  we  thaM  d«v49te  Mioe  portias  of  «wap* 
pendix  to  the  contiauaUon  of  our  historical  ch^ptw  on  Switceriaad,  «d4  a 
more  full  elnddatioii  of  its  federal  constitution. 

The  new  federal  pact  adopted  by  the  diet  in  181d»  eontiaves  in  fovee 
to  this  dajT)  and  contains  the  following  principles  :  the  tweaty-two  caatMis 
mutually  guarantee  their  independence  and  territory,  and  are  bowid  to  ao* 
sist  each  other  for  this  purpose.    Upon  the  demand  of  any  one  canton^  tlio 
federal  diet  is  to  send  assistanoe  to  defend  the  cootitiy  and  prcearve  the 
peace.    Disputes  between  the  cantons  to  be  referred  to  the  dieC»  and  do^ 
cisiona  of  the  latter  to  be  submitted  to.    The  free  paasago  of  provisioBa 
and  goods  from  oae  canton  to  another  is  .guanuteed.     No  new  taUs  or 
dnlies  on  exportati<Ki  or  importation,  can  be  laid  without  dl^  coaaeat  of  the 
majority  of  the  cantons.    Aa  there  are  no  longer  subjects  ia  Switaeriand, 
so  the  etyoyment  of  political  rights  can  nerer  in  futve  be  the  ezchuive 
privilege  of  any  class  of  citizens  in  any  one  canton.     The  U^^fedenldiei 
repraaenta  the  whole  Swiss  nation;  it  consists  of  the  depntieaof  two-and- 
twenty  cantons,  having  each  a  single  vote.     The  deputies  are  eppoiated 
by  the  cantons  for  each  session,  and  receive  iaetftictionafiroDi  their  leapeel- 
ive  governm^ta.     The  diet  assembles  by  turns  in  the  towns  of  Bern,  Zu* 
ricb>  and  Lucerne,  two  successive  years  in  each.     The  ordinary  aessioi 
gins  on  the  first  Monday  of  July,  and  lasts  one  month  at  least     Its 
sident  is  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  cantoa  where  it  asaemhka,  which  can- 
ton is  called  the  voorwor  or  directing  qsoton.   Between  the  end  of  one 
sion  and  the  beginning  of  the  next,  the  direction  of  the  lederai 
intrusted  to  the  executive  of  the  directing  canton,  who  moat 
render  an  account  of  its  proceedings  to  the  following  diet.    In  caaea  el  uxw 
gency,  and  on  the  demand  of  five  cantons^  or  even  of  the  directing  cantoa 
singly,  an  extraordinary  diet  is  convoked.    In  similar  cireamatanoea  ako, 
the  diet  can,  before  its  recess,  mvest  the tjoon^or with  extraordinary  powers, 
or  assc^ciato  to  it  representatives  of  the  federation  to  act  as  a  fedcml  di* 
rectory.     The  diet  declares  war,  concludes  peace,  and  allianoaa  or  tnattes 
of  commerce  with  foreign  powers;  it  appoints  envoys  and  consols;  it  di» 
rects  the  oiganization  of  the  federal  troops,  appoints  the  geueraly 
and  staff ;  it  calls  upon  each  canton  to  furnish  its  eeatingeat 
required,  and  directs  the  employment  of  the  federal  tecea,  &c» 

The  recent  local  changes  and  revolutions  have  not  affected  iim 
constitution  of  the  Swiss  nation  ;  but  various  causes  have  operated  to 
dify  the  respective  constitutions  of  different  cantons.  In  the  old 
cratic  cantons,  which  are  six  ia  number,  viz  :  Sdiwytc,  Uri»  Giana^  Zmg, 
Untenvalden,  and  Appenzell,  little  or  no  alteration  has  been  made  fipom 
their  first  declaration  of  independence  to  the  present  day.  In  theae  the 
landsgenxeindef  or  general  assembly  of  all  the  citizens,  constitntee  the 
supreme  power,  and  has  always  been  found  irresist&ble  when  roaaed  into 
action.  The  two  cantons  of  the  Grisons  and  ValaiB  may  he  dbo  eonaider* 
ed  as  democracies.  A  second  class  of  cantons  consista  of  those  in  whidi 
aristocratic  institutions  have  long  prevailed.  These  are  Bern,  Fiib«if» 
Soleure,  Zurich,  Lucerne,  Basle,  and  Schaffhausen.  All  there  cities  were 
in  the  middle  ages  free  imperial  towns  ;  and,  as  they  successively  detached 
themselves  from  the  empire,  their  municipal  administration  became  Uie 
basis  of  their  respective  constitutions ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  con- 
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grienmoes  were  by  no  means  great.  It  was  not  a  restrictiofi  of  penooal 
freedom  that  was  compluned  of;  the  pren  was  nnahackled,  tbe  divrdi 
was  free,  but  the  people  were  disooatented.  Their  king  was  not  a  Belgian, 
his  interests  were  therefore  supposed  to  be  at  irarianoe  with  those  of  bis 
Belgian  subjects ;  and  no  appearance  of  kindness  and  of  mnoentf  on  his 
part  conld  reconcile  them  to  his  government.  A  &tal  error  was  coamittod 
in  the  attempt  to  amalgamate  the  two  nations.  Differing  in  character,  in 
religion,  in  name,  and  in  language,  the  Belgians  and  the  Dutch  eonki  not 
agree ;  mutual  jealousies  were  early  excited,  and  the  attempt  to  force  a 
union  served  only  to  widen  the  breach.  The  causes  of  complaint  urged 
by  the  Belgians  were :  the  share  of  the  national  debt  of  Hdkmd  which 
was  laid  upon  them,  the  unequal  division  of  the  representative  power,  and 
the  partiality  shown  to  the  Dutch  in  the  distribution  of  public  offices. 
Theae  complaints  were  certainly  made  with  good  reason,  and  though  the 
happiness  and  personal  liberties  of  the  Belgians  were  but  little  intet^Bred 
with,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  their  right  to  demand  a  aeparataon  in 
consequence.  To  a  certain  extent,  however,  the  consequences  of  tUs 
national  discontent  were  restrained  by  another  canse.  This  was  the  state 
of  France.  In  deserting  Holland,  Belgium  must  from  her  aitoataon  eithsr 
throw  herself  under  the  protection  of  France,  or  shape  her  line  of  policy 
so  as  to  insure  the  neutrality  of  the  French  government.  For  a  loi^ 
time,  the  alternative  thus  presented  did  not  ofier  strong  induoenMnts  lor 
a  change.  France  was  now  under  the  power  of  the  Jesuit  party,  and  the 
press  was  restricted,  while  at  home  the  church  and  the  press  were  eqoally 
free.  The  liberal  party  in  Belgium,  therefore,  continued  to  support  the 
king  and  the  established  order  of  things,  lest  by  admitting  into  Bdgium 
the  interest  of  France,  a  change  might  be  productive  of  greater  grievances 
than  those  that  were  complained  of.  Towards  the  close  of  1829,  the 
catholic  and  the  liberal  party  coalesced,  and  the  discontent  was  more  openly 
expressed  than  ever.  In  every  measure  proposed  by  the  goveraasent,  the 
Belgian  deputies  found  something  to  complain  of,  and  by  unreBsitting 
exertions  were  frequently  successful  in  their  opposition ;  and  their  exaapea* 
tion  was  brought  to  a  height,  when  the  king,  in  a  message  of  the  1  ith 
December,  denounced  the  press  as  the  agent  of  sedition,  and  called  upon 
the  deputies  to  impose  restrictions  upon  it.  The  decennial  hwlget  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  consisting  almost  entirely  of  Belgians,  and  the 
general  cry  was,  '*  No  redressy— no  supplies !"  The  conduct  of  the  king  vpen 
Uiis,  was  such  as  to  add  to  bis  unpopularity.  He  withdrew  the  pensioBs 
and  dismissed  firom  various  posts  about  the  court  several  individnaK 
whose  integrity  had  caused  them  to  join  the  oppoaitioB.  Thi 
though  afiecting  only  a  few  individuals,  was  received  by  the  Belgii 
a  national  injury ;  the  discarded  courtiers  were  covered  with 
subscription  was  raised  to  remunerate  them  for  their  losses,  and  the  press 
raised  its  voice  in  favour  of  them  and  all  who  should  display  a  similsr 
spirit. 

To  the  plan  for  a  subscription,  some  indiriduals  added  another  of  a 
much  more  improper  and  dangerous  nature.  The  scheme  originated  with 
M.  de  Potter,  who  was  at  that  time  in  prison  for  a  libel  against  the 
government.  He  proposed  to  form  a  Belgic  confederacy,  for  the  aupport 
of  all  persons  who  should  suffer  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and 
even  for  indemnifying  all  those  ^riiose  interests  might  suftr  m  wlutt  he 
and  his  confederates  considered  a  legal  resistance  to  power.  The  publi- 
cation of  his  letter,  in  the  jounals  of  the  dd  Febniary,  1830,  exdied  the 
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howeyer,  was  attacked  and  bwned.  De  Potter  was  not  foigotten,  ^  Down 
with  Van  Maanen  I"  and  ^  De  Potter  for  ever  I"  was  heard  in  erory  atraet» 
as  the  rioters  traversed  the  city  in  search  of  new  objects  wfaereon  tiiey 
might  wreak  their  vengeance.  Hitherto,  the  miUtanr  and  the  gendannene 
had  made  but  trifling  exertions  to  restrain  the  rioters.  Daring  tbe  nighty 
however,  different  parties  of  military  attacked  the  nob,  and  where  rptnirtanca 
was  made,  fired  upon  them,  so  that  a  considerable  nnmber  were  killed. 

Early  in  the  morning,  a  large  body  of  the  respectable  citixeae  applied  to 
the  burgomaster  and  council  of  the  city,  to  supply  them  with  nrms  for  the 
defence  of  the  public  peace.    Their  request  was  complied  with,  bat  to  their 
dismay,  it  was  found  that  the  mob  was  also  furnished  with  arms,  having 
attacked  the  barracks  and  seiied  the  dep6t  of  arms  and  .amminiitioQ  kqvt 
there.     This  imminent  danger  was  averted,  however,  by  the  good  manage- 
ment of  the  respectable  citizens.     It  being  supposed  that  they  were 
snflrciently  numerous  to  defend  the  town,  the  military  retired,  which  had 
an  instant  effect  in  calming  the  passions  of  the  mob,  who  sooa  laid  down 
their  arms  or  sold  them  for  small  sums  to  the  citizens.     Before  raid-day, 
the  disturbances  had  completely  ceased.     But  as  the  riot  was  quelled,  the 
revolntion  began.     The  members  of  the  Belgic  nnion  could  sot  iaak  to 
perceive,  what  a  ftivourable  crisis  had  occurred  for  the  comjdetioa  of  their 
plans.     The  citizens  were  armed,  the  military  removed,  and  a  mob  was 
ready  to  rise  at  a  moment's  warning,— and  no  sooner  was  the  aaggestioii 
given,  than  those  who  had  taken  up  arms  to  establish  order,  prepared  to 
use  ^em  for  establishing  a  new  form  of  government.    In  the  coarse  of 
the  26th,  five  thousand  men  were  in  arms  to  protect  the  city  and  iatimidafta 
the  government, — ^the  Brabant  colons  took  the  place  of  these  oC  the  hooao 
of  Orange  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville, — and  the  authors  of  the  revolattoaaaaanied 
the  rule,  without  openly  denying  the  authority  of  the  king,  bat  on  the 
contrary  acting  in  his  name* 

The  example  of  the  people  of  Brussels  was  immediately  followed  by 
those  of  Louvain,  Liege,  Ghent,  and  Antwerp ;  where,  though  the  mob 
did  not  proceed  to  a  similar  work  of  destruction,  the  eitizene  obtained 
arms  and  put  a  check  upon  the  operations  of  the  military.  In  a  few  dsja, 
the  mob  of  Brussels  attempted  to  resume  their  outrages.  Machineiy  was 
destroyed  and  houses  burnt,  and  it  was  only  at  the  expense  of  many  Hwrn^ 
and  an  arrangement  for  the  supply  of  their  wants,  that  temporary  qaiet 
was  obtained. 

Meanwhile,  preparations  were  made  for  sending  a  deputatioa  to  the 

Hague,  to  represent  to  the  king  the  state  of  public  feeling,  to  explaia 

what  had  been  done,  and  what  was  desired.   The  members  of  the  depvtatiea 

were  Count  Felix  de  Mesode,  M.  de  Seeus,  Baron  Jos^h  de  Hoogvocai» 

M.  Gendebien,  and  M.  Pdmairt.     To  them  were  iatrasted  an  addreas» 

representing  the  circumstances  already  described,  and  praying  for  an 

immediate  convocation  of  the  states-general.      But  among  the  other 

demands  which  the  deputation  was  instructed  to  press  upon  the  kiag^ 

may  mention  tbe  dismissal  of  Van  Maanen,—- the  freedom  of  the 

removal  of  restrictions  upon  education,^^trial  by  jury  in  criminal  matters, — 

the  establishment  of  ministerial  responsibility,— the  establishment  of  the 

high  court  of  justice  in  the  south, — and,  in  a  word,  the  perfect  fUfilmentof 

the  charter  or  fundamental  law.     Another  deputation  of  the  same  kind 

from  Liege  set  out  on  the  27th  of  August.    On  their  arrival  at  the  Hague, 

they  waited  at  once  on  his  majesty,  who  appointed  the  next  day  for  an 

audience.     He  received  them  with  every  appeaiaaee  of  ftankoeas  and 
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consisting  of  the  prince  de  Ligne,  the  dake  d'UnBel,  M.  de  Secos,  Onut 
Felix  de  Mesode,  M.  Gendebien,  M.  Van  de  Weyer,  M.  Ronppe,  uhI  M. 
Means,  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  affaire  of  ^  nation  till  a  final  ad- 
tlement  should  be  obtained. 

The  meeting  of  the  states-general,  on  the  13th  September,  prodnoed  iia* 
thing  satisfactory.  The  speech  from  the  throne  did  not  ezfaU>it  that  con- 
ciliating spirit  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  neceasarjr  on  sadi  occa- 
sions, and  eren  showed  a  desire  to  evade  the  propoaed  measure,  by  a  to- 
ferenoe  to  the  fundamental  law.  Discontent  increased  in  the  aomb,  even 
the  deputies  were  blamed  for  want  of  eneigy,  and  the  letters  of  De  PoOor, 
who  was  now  in  P^s,  recalled  his  schemes  of  revolt  and  repaUieaniaai. 
The  "  committee  of  public  safety''  took  upon  them  powers  widch  gave  tbe 
He  to  their  professions  of  allegiance,  and  encouraged  the  fonnatasn  of  dvba 
opposed  to  the  government.  In  Liege,  Naumur,  and  other  towns,  actnal 
outrages  were  committed,  and  the  authority  of  the  king  was  openly  defied. 
The  populace  began  to  resume  its  sway.  Before  the  18di  of  September, 
the  committee  had  lost  its  power,  and  on  the  20th  it  met  for  the  last 
time  in  the  H6tel  de  VUle,  when  the  mob  broke  in  and  threstsBed  thair 
lives.  An  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  provisional  goverBmeaty  bat 
the  members  of  it  never  appeared,  and  anarchy  alone  reigned.  Tbe  tide 
of  public  feeling  was  now  changed,  and  tbe  respectable  part  of  tiM  com* 
munity  desired  nothing  more  than  the  presence  of  tbe  royal  troapt,  to  fne 
them  from  these  turbulent  champions  of  freedom.  The  army  now  ap- 
proached under  Prince  Frederick,  who  sent  before  him,  oo  tbe  2Jst^  a 
proclamation,  which,  as  it  threatened  with  punishment  the  chief  aMtiiorB  of 
the  revolt,  only  served  to  inflame  a  lai^  number,  who  came  within  the 
terms  of  the  proscription.  Resistance  or  flight  only  remained  to  tliem»  and 
those  who  had  wealth  to  save  adopted  the  latter.  On  the  2Std  the  army 
approached  Brussels,  and  a  general  panic  seised  the  inhabitants.  A  very 
few  took  up  arms,  yet  no  one  spoke  of  submission.  Late  on  the  evenii^ 
of  that  day,  a  young  barrister  left  the  city,  for  the  pnipose  of 
terms  to  the  prince.  Instead  of  being  received  as  an  envoy,  he  was 
as  a  prisoner  to  Antwerp,  a  measure  which  caused  those  who  had 
vacillating  to  decide  upon  resistance. 

On  the  23d  the  army  of  the  king  entered  the  town,  and  a  sort  of  de- 
sultory warfare  took  place  in  the  streets.  For  four  days  this  was  contimied, 
with  great  loss  on  both  sides,  but  the  number  of  the  insurgents  increased 
duly,  being  augmented  by  large  bodies  of  volunteers  from  the  citiea  of  the 
south,  so  that  after  a  desperate  struggle  on  the  26th|  the  prince  withdiew 
his  remaining  force  during  the  night.  For  several  days  he  oontuaed  to 
harass  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  and  arrived  at  Antwerp  on  tbe  8d 
of  October,  having  lost  out  of  9000  men,  from  one  to  two  thonaand  in 
killed  and  wounded. 

The  royal  troops  had  no  sooner  retreated,  than  M.  de  Potter 
in  Brussels,  to  take  the  lead  in  the  provisional  government.  Hie 
vigorous  measures  were  instantly  adopted,  the  whole  machinery  of  goTora- 
ment  was  organised,  and  on  the  4th  of  October  Belgium  was  dedand  to 
be  independent. 

It  was  no  longer  in  view  to  effect  a  separation  of  the  kingdoma  alone ; 
the  last  blow  had  severed  the  slender  ties  which  sustained  their  attaelinient 
to  the  house  of  Nassau,  they  were  joined  by  the  amy,  and  the  oonnexum 
with  Holland  was  declared  to  have  entirely  ceased*  On  the  very  day  on 
which  the  provisional  goveniment  had  declared  tbe  ind^Mndence  of  fieU 
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¥laem  and  Coontrlw. 
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&>t  Christopher'a  island,  AntiUea 
ChuFcliiU  Cape,  Hudaon*e  Bay-     . 
CicMsb  li^iit-houae,  Firth  of  Cljde 
CHear  Cape,  Ireland 
CloTen  Oiff,  Spitsbenren 
Clyde  river,  Baffin*a  Bay 
Cobbe,  Darfoor,  Africa 
Cod  Cam,  United  States 
Conett  Cape,  New  Caledonia 

Do.        north-west  coast  of  Amor. 
I>a         Japan 
Columbia  river,   mouth  of,  north-west 

coast  of  America 
Conaorin  Cape,  peninsula  of,  India 
Conception,  Cbui 

I>ou  Faraenaj 

Constantinople  (&uieta  Sophia),  Turkey 
Copenhagen,  Denmark 
CopUpo,  ChUi 
Do.  liay  of.  Point  A. 
Coquimbo  do. 
Corinth,  Greece 
Corlc,  Ireland 
Corunna,  Spain 
Corse  Cape,  Corsica 
Corse  or  Cape  Coast,  Guinea    . 
Craooir,  Poland 

Crinan  Harbour,  Scotland       .  • 

Crio  Cape^  Caramania 
Crimson  Cliffs,  Hudson's  Bay 
Croker  mountains,  Baffin's  ^y  . 
Cromarty,  Scotland 
St  Cruz  ishind,  Antilles 
Cumberland-house,  New  South  Wales 
Cumbrav  light-house,  Firth  of  Qyde 
Cu8co»  Peru,  South  America 
Cyrenc^  ruins,  Barbary  . 

Damietta,  Egypt 
I^mtziclc,  liVnssia 
Dardanelles,  old  castle,  Turkey    . 
Do.  new  do.  of  Asia,  do. 

Darien  golf,  point  of,  Colombia    . 
De  La  vela  Cape,  do. 
Delhi,  India 

Demonry  tirer  point,  Guiana 
Derbent,  Schirwan,  Russia 
Diarbeker,  Asiatic  Turkey 
Dominica  island,  Antilles 
Do^er  in  Kent,  England 
Douglas,  isle  of  Mjm 
Dresden,  Saxony 
Dublin  observatory,  Irdand 
Dumbarton,  Sootiand 
Dumfries,        Do. 
Duncansby  Head,  da 
Dundas  Cape,  North  America 
Dundee^  Scothuid 
Dunkirk.  France 
Dunnet  Head,  Sootiand 
Dunnes,  isle  of  Wight,  England 
Durham  (castle),  do. 
Dusky  Bav,  New  Zealand 
Durham  dty,  England  • 

East  Cape,  New  Zealand 
Eddystooe  rooks,  light-house,  England 
Edinburgh,  Scotland 
Edinbuigh,  New,  Colombia,  Darien 
£l  Atiah,  Syria,  (fortress) 
Eiilebcn,  Prussia,  Germany 

N.B.  This  is  the  birth-plaoe  of  Luther 
£lb«  river  mouth,  S.  point 
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AatiioritlaiL 
Franklin 

Riddle 

White 

Phjpps 

Ross 

Browne 

Bowditch 

Cook 

Conn-dss  Terns 

Krusensteirn 

Vancouver 

Horaeburgh 

Bauza 

Cor.  Astronom. 

Gauttier 

Catt 

Malaspina 

BasUHalL 

Do. 

Gauttier 

Longfield 

Oltmanns 

Gauttier 

Bowditch 

ConU'^es  Terns 

Beaufort 

Parry 

Ross 

Ducom 

Conn-des  Terns 

Franklin 

Alcedo 

Smith 

Ruppel 

Conn-des  Terns 

Do. 

Galiano 

Fidalco 

Kiddle 

Hamilton 

Ducom 

Russian  Atlas 

Conn-des  Tems 

Oltmanns 

Mudge 

Jamieson 

C<mn-des  Tems 

Do. 


Downie 

Parry 

Conn-des  Tems 

Ddambre 

Duoom 

Mudge 

Do.^ 

Conn-des  Tems 

Mudge 

Mudge 

Conn-des  Tems 
Alcedo 
Gauttier 
Zach 
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EUU  Mount.  Chlm 
filiineur,  DeDaumfc 

EmbdeiyHaiioTcrian  Statw 

EmliMh  Bunin,  £.  point  of  the  Hmnau 

EtMquibo  TiTOr  moatli,  Gaiaoa       • 

Etna,  Yoleuuv  Sioil7^  saininit  of 

Europe,  Itffht-hoiue  of,  at  tiie  Buiphonis 

Do.        point  of,  Gifcraitar 

Fair  SalaiuL5>rkiMv%  Scotland 

Falmouth/Englana 

Faba  Bay,  South  Afriou 

DoiCm^  Do. 

Farewell  Capc^  Greenland 

Do.         Now  Zealand 
Fayal,  Azores  islands 
Ferro  island,  east  point 
Do.         west  point 
Ferrol,  Spain 
Fif^  Ness,  Scotland 
FinisterreLjSpain    . 
Floreno^Tusoany'    **  • 

FloridaCane^  United  SUtes 
Foreland,  N.  England 
Do.  &       Do. 

Francois  Cape^  Hayti,  Antilles 
Do.  Old  Cape,   Do. 

FranldJn  Fon^  New  Caledonia,  B.  Amer. 
Freyberg,  Saxony 
Galloway,  Mull  o£  Scotland     . 
GallipoU,  Turkey  in.  Europe 
Galway,  Ireland  •  •  • 

Galvez,  town  bay,  Texa%  Mexico 
Gangoutri,  India,  HimaLBtya  . 

Garry  island,  mouth  of  Mackenzie  riyer. 

North  America 
Gaspe  Bay,  entraace  of.  Canada 
Geer  Cape  Western  Africa 
Geneva,  Switzerland     . 
Genoa,  Sardinian  Stately  Italy 
George,  Fort.  Scotland 
Greorgc^  St,  Bermudai^  America 
Geowetown.  Grenada,  Antilles 
Do.  Cape  or  Good  Hope 
Do.  Van  Diemen's  island 
Do.  Prince  of  Wales  island 
Ghent,  Netherlands 
Gibraltar,  (city)  Spain 
Do.  port  of,  Europe 
Glasgow,  Sootlaoa 
Da  hie,  Greenland 
Dob  Port,  Scotland      . 
Goa,  Portuguese  India 
Cape  of  Good  Hope    • 
City  of  do. 
Gottingen,  Hanover 
Oottenburg  Sound,  Sweden 
Oounich,  Anatolia  (Cape) 
Gower  Cape,  China,  Yellow  Sea 
Grareaend,  Ensland 
Green  Lioke,  North  America 
Greenock,  Scotland 
Guadaloupe,  Antilles 
Guayra,  Colombia 
Guanaxuato,  Mexioo 
Guancabamba,  Peru 
Guaneayelica,  da 
Ouardafoy,  east  point  of  Africa 
Guatimala,  Central  America 
Guyaquil,  Colombia 
Guemaer,  Island,  England 
Hague,  Holland 
Hakluyts,  Headland,  Spitsbergen 
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Smith 

Gantticr 

DonTofino 

DownSe 

Conn-dcaT« 

Da 

Purdy 

Upion 

Duooaa 

Biddle 

Borda 

Da 

Cooa-dooTi 

Mudge 

GonnHlaa  Ten* 

Da 

Stuta 

Mudge 

Do 

Flearion 

Borda 

An.  of  Philse 

Conn-dee  'i'ooss 

Riddle 

Purdy 

Duoom 

Pt.of  AaaSeCt. 

Hodgson 


Franklin 

Blunt 

Borda 

Conn-desT 

Gauttler 


Blunt 

Diotion. 

Da 

Do. 

Jour,  dee  Voja« 

KrayealMff 

Smith 

Rumkor 

Enoko 

Soonsby 

Riddle 

Flinders 

Purdy 

Tri 

Kllnt 

Gauttiec 

Gower 

Madge 


Olti 

Humboldt 

Oltnanoa 

Da 

Aleed» 

Salt 

Oltnumna 

JBaaUHaU 

Riddle 

Krayctthoff 

Riddlo 
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HaklvytiL  lalaad,  BAffin's  Bay 

Halifax,  Nora  Sootia,  BritUh  America 

Basil  Hall*8  Idaod,  New  SheUand     . 

Halle,  Pnmian  Gennany  • 

Hambui^,  Germany 

Hanover,  Kingdom  of  da.  Germany 

Haerem,  Holland 

Harwich,  England 

HastingB,  Sutaez,  England 

Havre  de  Grace,  Fnmoe 

Havannah,  (More  fort)  Calm 

Heame't  Port,  Melvilte  Island 

Helena,  St,  (James  Town)  Island 

HiUah,  (ruins  of  Babel)  Asiatic  Turkey 

Hobart  I'own,  Isle  ol^  Van  Diemen 

Hogue,  La»  Cape,  France 

Holyhead,  Wales,  Irish  Channel 

Da  Island  CaaCle,  England 

Honda,  Colombia 

Honduras,  Cape^  G.  of  Mexiao 

Hook's  Camp,  British  North  America 

Hooper's  Isle^  da. 

Home  Cape,  South  America 

Hull,  England,  east  coast 

Mouth  of  the  Humber,  do. 

Hurd  Cane,  Bafin'a  B«y 

Hydra  liJand,  Greefse 

Jackson,  Port,  New  Holland 

Jaffa,  or  Joppa,  PalestiiiB 

Jakutskoi,  Siberia 

Rio  Janeiro,  Brasil  • 

Java  Island,  Indian  Arefaipi  west  point 

I>o.  dou  do.  east  point 

ley  Cape,  north- west  coast  of  America 

Ice  Sound  entrance,  Spitsbergen 

Jenisdsk,  Siberia  .  • 

Jersey,  (St  Aubin's)  Island 

Jerusalem,  Palestine 

Imbroe  Idand,  (summit  of)  Greek  Arch. 

Imperial  City,  Chili 

In^eh  Cspe,  most  N.  point  of  Asia  Minor 

Innapruck,  Tyrol,  Germany 

Invcrkeithing,  Scotland 

Inverness,  do. 

ht  John,  city  and  port.  Now  Bmnawlek 

Irkutsk,  Siberia 

Irvine,  Frith  of  Clyde 

St  Jago,  Chili,  South  America 

Juan  Fernandez,  (Island)  west  point 

Kangaroo  Head,  or  Delambre  Cape,  New 

Holland 
Karakooa  Road,  Owheehee,  South  Isles 
St  Kllda,  Hebrides,  Scotland 
Kingston,  Jamaica 
Kinnaird  Head,  Scotland 
KirkwalL  Orkneys 
Mull  of  Kintyre,  Scotland 
Mouth  of  the  Klsil  Ermak,  or  Halys, 

Anatolia 
Do.  Kuban,  Straits  of  Kaffa,  Russia 
Do.  Kola,  Russian  Lai^and 
KcBnigsberv,  Prnssisi  Baltia 
Grand  Ladrone  Isle^  Chinese  Ssa 
lAdauk^  Upper  lodiis  Valley 
Lahore,  PUnJaub,  India 
Lamlasb  Port,  Arraa,  Scotland 
Lancaster  Sound,  entrance.  Basin's  Bay 
Lands- End,  Cornwall,  England 
Leeds,  England 

Leghorn,  or  Livomo,  Tuacany  • 

Lopeic,  Saxony,  Germany 
Leith,  Scotland 
VI. 
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Aalhorltias. 
Malham 
Blunt 
Weddell 
Conn-des  Temt 
Do. 
Do. 

KravenhofT 
Mooge 

Conn-des  Terns 
Do. 

Humboldt 
Parry 

Kerr  Porter 

Flinders 

Bishop 

Riddle 

Afudge 

Humboldt 

Purdy 

Franklin 

Parry 

Weddeil 

Jamieson 

Purdy 

Rosa 

Gauttier 

Flinders 

Gauttier 

Encke 

Roussin 

Wflson 

Ann.  Merit. 

RMdfe 

Scoresby 

Hansleen 

Conn-des  Terns 

Do. 

Gaottier 

Bauaa 

Gauttier 


Die.  Geograpb. 

Vsevokjjuy 

Dncom 

Malaspina 

Doi 

FIfaiders 


Hoddart 
Captain  Sabine 
Downio 
Bishop 
RMdla 

Gauttier 

Dow 

Vsev^^sl^ 

Coan-des  Terns 

Krusenstiem 

Trabscfc 


Mndga 


Zash 

TrissMcker 
Mud|i« 
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Hmm  and  CovntrlM. 

Lima,  I^wer  Peru 

Lipari  Castle,  Lipari  IsIm 

LiaboD,  rObaeryatory)  Portugal 

Liverpool,  England,  Iriah  Sea      • 

Lizard  Point,  Cornwall,  England 

London,  (St  Paul's)  England 

Londonderry,  Ireland 

Lopatka  Cape^  aottcli- west  point  of  &am^ 
tschatka 

Loxa,  Colombia  •  • 

Lubeck,  Germany 

Luxor,  (ruins  of  Thebes)  Upper  Egypt 

Lynn.  Regis,  England        •  • 

Lyons,  France  •  . 

Macao,  China,  Chinese  Sea 

Macartney  Cape,  Do.  Yellow  Sea 
Do    Point,  north-west  coast  of  Amer. 

Macassar,  (fort  Rotterdam)  Celebes 

Madeira,  (Funcbal^  Atlantic  Ocean 

Madras,  Camatlc,  India  • 

Madrid,  Spain  • 

Mahon,  Port,  Minorca  • 

Malacca,  (Fort)  StraiU  of  Do.  India 

Malaga,  Spain,  Mediterranean  Sea 

Malta,  east  point.  Da 

Manchester,  England        .  • 

Manhelm,  (Observatory)  Germany 

Manilla  City,  Philippines 

Do.  Do.  .  . 

St  Louis  Maranham,  Brazil,  (Cathedral) 

Mariagalante,  Antlllea,  ( Basaieterre) 

Marseilles,  (Obseryatory)  France       . 

St  Martin's  Isle,  N.  W.  point  AntUles 

Martinlco,  (Fort  Royal)  Do. 

Mascate,  Coast  of  Omman.  Arabia 

Maskelvne's  Isle,  New  Helirides 

May  Isle,  Scotland     .. 

Jan  Mayne's  Isle,  Greenland,  N.E.  point 

Mecca,  Hdas  Arabia         . 

Medina,  Do.       Do.    . 

Melville  Island,  North  America,  (Win- 
ter Harbour) 

Memel,  Prussia,  Baltic 

Mendocino  Cape,  America,  N.W.  ooast 
Do.  Do.  Do.  • 

Morawe,  or  Ancient  Meroe^  Nubia     . 

Mexico,  New  Spain 

Milan,  (Observatory)  Lombardy 

Mississippi,  north-east  entrance  of.  Gulf 
of  Mexico 

Do.  Balize  Light  House  . 

South-east  entrance  of  do. 

South-west  entrance  of  do. 

Mobile  Point,  Florida 

Do.        City,     Do. 

Mocha,  Arabia,  Red  Sea 

Monpox,  Colombia 

Montague  Island,  Ameriea  n«rth-weat 
coast  •  •  • 

Mont  Blanc,  Alps,  Saroy 

Montego  Bay,  Jamaica      .  • 

Monte  Rey,  (Observatory)  California  / 

Do.  Video,  Banda  Oriental 
Montpelier,  France 
Montreal,  Canada  •  • 

Montserrat  Isle,  north-east  point  AntUles 
Morocco,  Barbary,  Africa 
Moscow,  European  Russia 
Mosdok,  Province  of  Caucasus 
Mosul  on  the  Tigris,  Turkey 
Mowee,  east  point.  Sandwich  isles 


LatltodM. 

IV  2'4yS 
38  27  56N 
38  42  24  N 

53  24  40N 
49  67  41  N 
61  30  49  N 

64  59.28  N 


TT  7'16^W 
14  67  50  E 
9    650  W 
268  65W 

6  11  46  W 
0    5  47W 

7  14  49  W 


Humboldt 

Smith 

Do. 

Mudge 

Do. 

Da 

Daeom 


61  0 
4    0 

63  61 
25  43 

62  46 
45  45 
22  11 
36  54 


57 
6 


1 
9 


32  37 

13  4 
40  25 

35  52 
2  12 

36  43 
35  52 
63  29 
49  29 

14  36 

14  36 
2  31 

15  52 
43  17 
18  4 
14  36 
23  28 

16  32 
66  11 
71  8 
21  28 
25  16 


16  N 

OS 

18  N 

ON 

62N 

58N 

46N 

ON 

SON 

OS 

ON 

8N 

6N 

32N 

ON 

15  N 

20N 

ON 

18  N 

8N 

.8N 

43S 

ON 

60N 

26N 

65N 

ON 

OS 

22N 

ON 

9N 

ON 


74  47  19  N 
55  41  40N 
40  19  ON 
40  29  ON 

18  28  31  N 

19  25  45  N 
46  27  35N 


167    0    OE 

Billings 

79  23  15  W 

Oltmanns 

10  49    OE 

Dncom 

32  30  21  E 

Ruppel 

026    4E 

Mudge 

4  49  24  E 

Conn-des  Tens 

113  35    OE 

Flinders 

121  36  15  £ 

Cower 

138  28  30  W 

Vancower 

119  39    0  E 

Duoom 

16  54  26  W 

Brisbane 

80  17  40  E 

Goldingham 

3  42  15  W 

Encke 

3  24  15  E 

Smith 

102  16    0  E 

Heywood 

424  45  W 

Smyth 

14  34    6  E 

Gauttier 

2  14  22  W 

Mudge 

828    OE 

Mechain 

120  61  16  E 

Conn-des  Tcms 

120  68  64  £ 

Danssy 

44  21  25.E 

Sabine 

61  21  45  W 

Purdy 

6  21  59  £ 

Zach 

63    6  27W 

Terrer 

61    2  22  W 

Port,  de  la  Am. 

68  48    OE 

Fraaer 

167  48  21  £ 

Conn-des  Tens 

2  32  47  W 

Mudge 

8  49  47  W 

SconAy 

40  15    0£ 

Conn-des  Tems 

40    3    0£ 

Die.  Geogrsph. 

110  48  30  W 

Parry 

21    8  14  £ 

Klint 

124    7    OW 

Vancouver 

124  29  15  W 

Esplnoza 

32    6  45E 

Ruppel 

99    6  15  W 

Oltmanns 

8  11  39  £ 

Cor.  Astronom. 

29  12 

29  & 
28  59 
28  56 

30  13 
30  40 
13  16 


ON 
ON 
ON 
ON 
ON 
ON 
ON 


0  14  20  N 

69  46  ON 
46  49  68N 
18  30  ON 

d6S6  46N 


89  9 
89  6 
89  IS 
89  29 
88  21 
88  21 
43  10 
74  7 

147  19 
6  61 


34  64 
43  36 
46  31 
16  47 
31  35 
66  45 
43  44 
36  21 
20  44 


48  N 

16  N 
ON 
ON 
ON 

45N 
6N 
ON 

40N 


1 
61 
35 
14 

62 


78 

121 

121 

66 

3 

78  35 
62  IS 
736 
37  33 
44  40 
43  12 

136    2 


OW  Bowditch 

OW  Da 

OW  Do. 

OW  Da 

OW  Do. 

OW  Do. 

15  £  Conn-des 

SOW  Humbcddt 


OW  Vancourer 

37  E  Corabcsuf 

15  W  Leard 

6  W  Espinosa 

0  W  Broughton 

SOW  Oltmanns 

46  E  Coun-des  Tems 

0  W  Edin.  Gaaetteer 

25  W  Oltmanns 

0  W  Die.  Geograph. 

OW  Textor 

27  £  Die.  Geograph. 

46  £  Jaubert 

SOW  Byr.&C..desT 
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Munich,  Bavarift,  leer  river 
Mushed,  KhoFHan,  Penia  • 

Murray's  Sound,  Corea     .  • 

Nangaaaki,  Isle  of  Kiousiou,  Japan 
Nankin|ft  on  the  Keeaunf  ,  China 
Napa-Keeanng,  Isle  of  Loochoo 
Kantcs,  Loire  Inferieure,  France 
Naples,  Italy,  Mediterranean  Sea 
Narbonne,  France,  do.  • 

Natcbes,  MIniedppi,  United  SUtea 
Fort  Nelson,  Hudson's  Bay 
Nertsohinsk,  Irkutsk,  Siberia 
Newcastle,  Tyne  KiTsr,  England 
Nicaragua,  Central  America 
Nice,  Italy,  Mediterranean  Sea  • 

Nieuport,  Netherlands,  German  Sea 
Ningpho  or  Liangpho,  Yellow  Sea,  China 
Nishapore,  Persia 

Nismes,  Department  of  tho  ard,  France 
Nootka  Sound,  America,  north-west  coast 
Nore,  German  Sea,  England  • 

Norfolk,  Virrittia,  United  States 
Do.  Sound,  America,  north-west  coast 
North  Cape,  Lapland         •  • 

Norton  Sound,  America,  N.W.  coast 
Noss,  or  Caithness  Cape,  Scotland 
Nova  Zembia,  north-east  point 
Nun  Cape,  Africa,  Atlantio 
Nuremberg,  Germany 
Oaxaca,  or  Guaxaca,  Mexico 
O'Brien  Jslea,  New  Shetland 
Ochotsk,  Gulf  of,  do.  Siberia 
Odessa,  Russia,  Black  Sea 
CEsel  Island,  south  point,  Baltic 
(Eland  da  south  point,  do. 
Do.    do.    north,  do. 
Olinda,  Brazil 
Olutorskoi  Cape,  Kamtschatka 
Olympus  Mount,  Greece,  Thessaly 
Omsk,  Siberia,  Cm  and  Irtish 
Oonalashka  Isle,  America,  N.W.  coast 
Oural  RiTcr,  mouth  of,  llussia,  Caspian 

Sea  .  .  . 

Ourakk  do. 

Oporto,  Atlantic^  Portugal 
Orbittello,  Italy,  Mediterranean  Sea 
Ord,  Cape,  Scotland 
Orcades,  south,  west  point,  S.  Padfio 
Orenbonrg,  Siberia  • 

Entrance  <^  the  Oroonoko,  Colombia 
New  Orieans,  Mississippi,  United  States 
Orsora  on  the  Danube,  Turkey  . 

Ortegtl  Cape,  Spain,  Atlantio  Sea 
Mount  Ossa,   Thessaly,   Turkeyi  riyer 

Peneui 
Ossolo>Daomo-di,  I^edmont 
Ostend,  NetherlandSj^zerman  Sea 
Ostia,  Mouth  of  the  Tiber,  Italy      . 
Otranto»  Adristlc,  do.  • 

Oxford,  (Obseryatory)  England 
Owyhee,  north  point,  Sandwich  Isles, Pa- 
cific Ocean    . 
Do.  south  point,  do.  dob 
Do.  east  point,  do.  do.        . 
Pachi  CsM,  Anatolia,  Black  Sea,  Ada 
Padua,  (Observatory)  Lombardv,  Italy 
Pagahm,  Burmah,  nver  Irawaady     . 
Palermo,  f  Observatory)  Sicily,  Aledlter^ 

ranean  Sea    •  •  • 

Palinuro,  Cape,  Italy,  do. 
PaUas,  Bay  of,  Jesso,  North  Padfio    . 
PalnuH  Migorca^  Balearea  Islas 


LatttadeiL 

48»  g'66-'N 
36  17  40  N 
S4  2Sa9N 
S2  43  40N 
S8  4  40N 
96  13  39  N 
47  13  6  N 
4060  ON 
43  11  IS  N 
31  27  48  N 
67  35  ON 
61  60    ON 

65  3  ON 
11  0  ON 
43  41  16  N 
61  7  45  N 
29  65  18  N 
36  12  20  N 
43  60  SN 
49  39  40  N 
61  34  ON 
3665    ON 

67  3  ON 
71  10  ON 
64  30  30N 

68  30  ON 
76  34    ON 

2830  ON 
49  26  65  N 
17  3  48  N 
61  32  OS 
60  19  46  N 
46  88  64N 
67  64  64N 

66  12  40  N 

67  22  20N 
8  13    OS 

69  48  ON 
40  4  32N 
64  68  6N 
6S64  66N 


Longltades. 

11  34  45  £ 
69  35  27E 

126  2  62  E 
129  62  7  £ 
118  47  16  E 

127  38  30  E 
1  32  44E 

14  16  60  E 

3  0  15  E 

91  24  42  W 

92  12    OW 
116  60    OE 

1  19  9  W 
82  42  62W 

7  16  37  E 

2  45    8E 
121  25    4  £ 

66  49  27  E 

4  21  46  B 
126  34  49  W 

1  1  16  W 
76  28    OW 

135  65  OW 
26    045E 

162  47  30  W 

3  9  15W 
62  45 
11  16 
11    4 


OE 
OW 
16  E 
W 

0  w 

OE 


66  20 

143  16 

30  43  22E 

22  12    3E 

16  3  24  E 

17  6  30  E 
35    5  15  W 

169  16  15  E 
22  21  53  E 
74    0  15  E 

166  32    3  W 


47  0 
61  11. 

41  8 

42  25 
68  10 
60  42 
54  46 

8  26 
20  57 
44  42 

43  46 


ON 

ON 

64N 

SON 
ON 
OS 
6N 

ON 
46N 
11  N 
40  N 


62  20 
51  42 

837 
11  14 

335 
46  23 
65  6 
60  10 
90  11 
22  25 

764 


16  E 
15  E 
18  W 
25E 

15  W 
52  W 

16  E 
0  W 
OW 

20E 
OW 


39  47  63  N 
46  0  ON 
61  13  67  N 

41  46  35  N 

40  920N 
61  46  38  N 

20  17  ON 
18  54  SON 

42  6  40  N 
46  24    2  N 

21  9    ON 

38  6  44N 

39  60  ION 
44  0  ON 
3D  34    4  N 


22  42    OE 

8    2  15E 

265    8E 

12  16  36  £ 

18  30    6  E 


Anthorltiss. 
Amman 
Fk-aser 
Basil  Hall 
Krusensteim 
Conn-des  Tema 
BaaUHaU 
Conn-des  Terns 
Gauttier 
Caasini 
Bowditch 
Alcedo 
Vsevolojsky 
Mudge 

P.  de  la  Am.  Set 
Conn-des  Tems 
Krayeiihoff 
Die.  Gei^rapb. 
Fraaer 

Conn~des  Tems 
Brougbton 
Malham 
Blunt 
Dixon 
Kiddle 
Cook 
Kiddle 
Litke 
Borda 
Wurm 

R.  Geo.  Soc.  Jj, 
Weddell 
Billings 
Gauttier 
Klint 
Do. 

Conn-des  Tems 
Do.  do. 

La  Peyrouse 
Gauttitr 
Vsevolojsky 
Kotzebue 

Vsevolojsky 

Do. 

Smith 

Gauttier 

Kiddle 

Weddell 

Vsevolojsky 

Ducom 

Kiddle 

Cor.  Astronom. 

Conn-des  Tems 

Gauttier 
Cor.  Astronom. 
Conn-des  Tems 
Cor.  Astronom. 
Smith 


1  15  29  W   Mudge 


156  68  45  W  Conn-des  Tems 
156  45    0  W  Do.  do. 

Byron 
Gauttier 
Zach 
Hamilton 


164  61    2W 
36    066E 
11  62  39  £ 
94  35    OE 


13  20  15  E  Piazzi 

16  17    6  E  Gauttier 

141  64    0  E  Krusensteim 

20  SO  16  £  Conn<des  Tenia 
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TABLE  OP 


Plioei  and  CooatriM. 

Falma,  west  poiut,   Canaries,  Atlaniia 

Oe«an 
Palmyra,  or  TadiBOTy  niln«,  Syria      • 
Pampeluna,  Nairarre,  Sj^n 
Panama.  Colombia,  Am«r.  Pacific  Ocenn 
Para,  or  Belem,  Brazil,  Mouth  of  the 

Maranon  , 

Paris,  river  Seine,  Franoe 

Parma,  Italy  .  .     <) 

Cape  Parry,  Baffin's  Bay 
]>a    da  ley  Sea,  North  Ameriea 
Cape  Paasaro,  Sicily,  southr-east  point 
Paasau,  Confluence  of  the  Inn  and  Da- 
nube 
Patara,  Caramauia,  Asiatic  Turkey 
Patmos  Ide,  Archipelago 
Patras,  Morea,  Greece  • 

Port  Patrick,  Galloway,  Scotland 
Pavia,  Lombardy,  Italy  • 

La  Paz,  Boliyia,  or  Upper  Peru 
Pefu,  Burman  empire 
Entrance  of  the  Pelho,  China 
Pekin,  Chioa,  on  the  Feiho  river 
Pelfon  Mount,  Tbessaly,  Turkey 
Pendulum  Island,  Greenland       • 
Pentland  Skerries,  North  2jea»  Scotland 
Pergamos,  Asiatic  Turkey 
Pernambuco,  Brazil,  Atlantic  Ocean 
Peraepolit,  ruins  of,  Persia 
Perth,  Scotland,  Tay  river 
Peterhead,  Scotland,  east  coast     • 
Petersburg,  Russia,  head  of  the  Gulf  of 

Finland 
Petronaulovskoi,  Ostrog,  Kamtschatka 
Do.  Fort,  frontier  of  the  Kirgees 
Phash,  mouth  of  the  Phasls,  Mingreiia* 

Russia  • 

Philadelphia,  Delaware  river,  Unit.  Sta. 
Phiiipsburg,  Germany,  Baden,  Rhine 
Fiacenza,  Italy,  Ducny  of  Placentia 
Piia,  Tuscan V,  Italy,  Arno  river 
Piraeus,  or  Port  of  Athens,  Gneqn 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio 
Plvmouth,  England,  English  Channel 
Poia,  Part,  Istria,  iliyria,  Austria 
Poltava,  or  Fultaw%  Russia 
Pondicherry,  Carnatio,  B.  Bengal 
Pont  L' Esprit,  France,  on  the  Rhone 
Poonah,  Brit,  ludls,  Presid.  of  Bombay 
Popocatepetl,  Great  Volcanie  Moontaint 

Mexico         •  •  . 

Poito  Bello,  Colombia 
Do.  Riuo,  (St  John)  Antilles 
Do.  Royal,  Jamaica    • 
Do.  Santo,  Canaries 
Portsmouth,    (Observatory)    England, 

English  Channel  •  • 

PotosT,  Upper  Per0|  South  America 
Potsdam,  Prussia,  Havel  river  , 

Prague,  Bohemia,  Muldaw  river 
Presburg,  Hungaryi  Danube  river 
Preston,  England,  R.  Ribble 
Piince  of  Wales  island^  Strs.  of  Malacca 
Do.  do.  Fort,  America,  New  Wales 
Do.  Regent's  Bay,  Baffin's  Bay 
Do.  do.  north-east  point 
Do.  William's  Soimd,  N.W.  coast  Ame. 
Quebec,  Lower  Canada,  river  St  Lswr. 
Queretaro,  Mexico,  river  Tololotlan 
Quito,  Colombia,  South  America 
Ragusa*  Ddlmatia,  Adriatic 


Latitudes. 

2Sr2Bf   (TN 

34  25    ON 

4S49  57N 

8  57  10  N 

1  89  OS 
48  SO  14  N 
44  49  IN 
21  N 
77  6  ON 
70  18  0  N 
36  4i  15  N 


IT&T  O'W 
30    0    0£ 
1  4145W 
79  89  54  W 

47  58    0  W 
220  15E 
10  26  45  E 
10  20  24  £ 
71  23    OW 
122  50  45W 
15    B  G6£ 


( 


of 

Conn-desT 

Bri««chi 

Ross 

Fraaldia 


48  35 

36  14 

37  17 

38  14 
54  48 
45  10 

16  29 

17  40 

88  51 

89  54 
89  26 
74  32 
58  42 
30  25 

8  12 
80    0 

56  22 

57  32 


ON 

SON 

2N 

ON 

ON 

50N 

SOS 

ON 

30N 

13  N 

17  N 

19  N 

ON 

ON 

OS 
OX 

ON 
ON 


13  25 
29  20 

26  86 
21  46 

5    3 

9    9 

66  32 

96  12 

117  49 

116  27 

23    2 

18  50 

3    2 

27  5 


35  10 

53  20 

327 

1    0 


7E  = 
50E 
14  E 
40E 
15W 
33E 
0  W 
OE 
0£ 
45E 
55E 
0  W 
SOW 
OE 
0  W 
OE 
0  W 
47  W 


Edin. 
Bebttfort 
GautUer 
Purdy 


59  56  23N 
53  0  15  N 
5438    ON 


30N 
2N 
IN 

44N 

20N 

ON 

15  N 

ION 

18  N 

ON 

41  N 

ON 

ON 


30  18  45  E 

158  49    OE 

69    3  15  £ 


7 
89  57 

49  14 
45    2 

43  43 
37  56 
40  26 

50  22 

44  52 
49  37 
11  55 
44  13 
18  30 


41  SO 
75  10 

828 

942 
10  24 
23  37 
79  58 

4  9 
13  50 
34  11 
79  51 

4  46 
74    0 


55E 

OW 
49E 
82E 
16  E 
39E 
15  W 
56  W 
15  E 
15  E 
45E 
OE 
0£ 


Orlanl 

pentland 

Haimlton 

HaU 

Conn-desTi 

Gauttier 

SaMne 

Downie 

Cor. 

Dttoom 

Ousely,  9bo, 

Edin. 

Riddle 


CooB-deaT 
Do.  dsL 

Klaproth 

Gauttier 

Ferrer   ' 

MLeehain 

Ovianl 

Inghirami 

Gauttier 

Conn-des  Tea 

Mttdge 

Smith 

VsevoliMy 

Conn-des  Tea 

Coon-^esTea 


18  59  47  N 
924  29N 
18  29  10  N 
17  56  8  N 
33   5    ON 


50  48 

19  34 

52  24 
50  5 
48    8 

53  46 
525 

58  47 

75  45 

76  10 
60  56 
46  47 

20  36 
0  13 

42  39 


3N 

OS 

19  N 

19  N 

50N 

ON 

ON 

32N 

ON 

ON 

30  N 

30N 

39N 

17  8 

ON 


08  33    0  W  Humboldt 
79  43  35  W  R.  des  Antffles 

66  13  15  W  Humboldt 
76  53  15  W  Sabine 

16  17  15  W  Conn-dea  Tema 

1  5  50W  Mndge 

67  21  45  W    Die.  Geogranb. 

13  5    1  £    Do.       \&. 

14  25  10  £    Trfesneker 

17  .6  15  E    Seetaen 

2  58  48  W  UmUmm 
100  21  30  E     Duoom 

94  14  15  W  Bowditeh 

67    0    OW   Roes 

65  19  45  W   Do. 
146  35    OW   VaaooBver 

71    5    OW  Blunt 
100  10  15  W   Humboldt 

7»  45  IS  W   Humboldt 

18  6  15  £    GmitiSer 
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Ftaees  M14  OMBilriMi 
Raheina,  or  Ranai,  (road)  isle  of  Mowee, 

Sandwich  Iain 
Ratiabon,  Bavaria,  Germany,  Danube 
Ravenna,  Italy  Adriatic 
Reading  England,  llwniefl 
Raz-al-Gartonm,  NuMa,  jiuictioii  of  tho 

White  river  and  the  Nile 
Redoute  Kala,  Mingrelia,  Rnssia 
Rcggio^  Naplee,  Italy,  Mediterranean  S« 
Revel,  Gulf  of  Finland,  Baltic 
Reaht,  Gheelaan,  Caanlan  Sea,  Persia 
Rhode  Island,  United  States  N.  Amer. 

Rhodes  (mole)^  island,  Asiatic  Torkey 

Richmend,  Sumv,  Emrland    . 
Do.        YorkBhire,  Do.  Swale 
Do.        Virginia,  United  States 
Rica,  Baltic,  Russia 
Rltey  Cane,  N.  Ocean,  North  AmaricB 
Rinuni,  Italy,  Adriatic  Sea 
Rio  Bamha  Nuevo,  Qnito^  ColomUa 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  point,  Banda  Oriental 
Rio  Jandro,  Brazil 
Hitchel,  pointa  mouth  of  the  Indus 
Rizeh  (eiiy)  Black  Sea,  Anatolia 
Roca  Cape,  Fortmral 
Rochelle,  mj  of  Biscay,  France 
Rochefort,         Do.  Da 

Roehester,  England,  German  Sea 
Rome,  (Roman  Collese)   • 
Romberr/sape,  Mandsboorla,Seaof Amoor 
Rona,  Sale,  Orkneys,  Scotland 
RoDa,  mount,  Shetland 
Rooaldshay,  Orkney^  north  point 
Do.  south   do. 

Rooetta,  mouth  of  the  Mile,  Egypt     . 
Rostock,  Germany,  Baltic 
Rothesay,  Isle  of  BntiLSooUand 
Rotterdam,  Holland,  German  Sea 
Rugen  island,  N.  point,  Germany,  Baltio 
Rutschuck  on  the  Danube,  Turkey 
Sabine  Isles,  Baffin's  Bay 

Da  river,  mouth  of,  Gulf  of  Mexico, 

United  States 
Sackattoo,  interior- Afirica 
Saffbalien  island,  opposite  the  month  of 

die  Ameoi^  N.  pomt  of         .  • 

Salamanca,  Main,  Tormes  river 
Salem  pwt,  Kew  England 
Salisbiury,  England,  on  the  Avon 
Salonica,  Turkey,  Macedonia 
Salzburg,  ca.  the  Saba,  Austrian  emjdrey 

Germany 
Samsoom  ( Amlsos),  Anatolia,  Black  Sea 
Sangaar  Cape,  north  point  of  Japan 
Sangariua  river,  m.  of,  B.  Sea,  Anatolia 
Sante  Fe,  on  the  Rio  del  Norte,  Mexico 

Do.        Paraguay  river,  Buenos  Ayres 
Savannah,  Georgia,  United  Stetes 

Da       La  Mar,  Jamaica 
Scagen    Cape,  or   Scaggerack,  Jutland, 

I>enmark 
Scala  Nova  port,  Anatolia,  As.  Turkey 
Scarborough,  England,  German  Sea 
Scarpante  isle,  S.  point  of,  Carpathian  Sea 
Shirauz,  Persia 

Scillv,  (licbta),  England,  Eng.  channel 
Scio  island,  arefalpdago,  ritv  • 

Scutari,  on  the  Boyana,  Albania,  Turkey 
Sc^Ua  (caatle),  Straite  of  Meoaina 
Suint  Sebastian,  Bay  of  Biscay,  Spain 
Seriagapfttemi  Mysore^  India-  . 


LatltadeaL 

Lsi^tadsa 

Anthoritles. 

WSO   ON 

166»40'   O^W 

Vancouver 

49    0.53  N 

18    6  15  £ 

Conn-dea  Tema 

44  24  40N 

18  13  85  £ 

Gauttier 

61  29    ON 

038    OW 

Edin.  Gazetteer 

Ifi  37  10  N 

38S7  45E 

Caillaud 

4»UUN 

41  38  45  E 

Gauttier 

98    7    ON 

15  55    0£ 

Duoem 

fl0  26S3N 

84d9dOE 

Vaevolidsky 

37  17  30  N 

49  48  5SE 

Fraser 

41  4fl    OnI  7183    OW 
41  48    0N4  71  gg    jj^ 

Bowdlt«ii 
Blunt 

30  26  15  N 

88  15    0  £ 

Beanfort 

51  88    8  N 

0  18  41  W 

Conn-des  Tema 

5184    ON 

1  45    OW 

Edin.  Gaaeiteer 

37  30    ON 

77  58    6W 

Blunt 

56  57    IN 

84    0  15  £ 

Vsevoldsky 

74  30  51  N 

91  47  38  W 

Parry 

44    4  37N 

12  38  88  £ 

Zach 

1  41  46  N 

78  48  46  W 

Oltmanno 

34  57  45  S 

64  50  45W 

G.  dee  Tondiea 

88  54  15  S 

42  15  50  W 

Roussin 

84  16    ON 

G7  10    0£ 

Cor.  Astnmom. 

41    285N 

40  30  10  £ 

Gauttier 

38  46  SON 

930  84  W 

Franzini 

46    9  81  N 

I    9  40W 

Conn-dee  Tema 

45  56  10  N 

057  84  W 

Da 

51  83    ON 

OdOlSE 

Jamieson 

41  53  54  N 

18  89  47  £ 

Conn-desTema 

53  86  30N 

141  44  45  E 

Krusensteim 

50    5  54N 

558    4W 

Cspt.  Pairy 
Riddle 

60  38    ON 

1  30    OW 

59  80   ON 

8  45  15  W 

Connies  Tema 

58  44  30  N 

3    1  80W 

MackenjEie 

31  85    ON 

90  88  80E 

Cimn-deaTema 

54    0    IN 

18  18    8  £ 

Catte 

5550    ON 

5  16  45  W 

Malham 

51  55  19  N 

4  89  14  E 

Krayenhoif 

54  40    ON 

13  30    0£ 

Ducom 

43  51    3  N 

Cor.  Aatronom. 

75  89    ON 

60    9  15  W 

Ross 

8940    ON 

9467    OW 

Bowditch 

13    4  58  N 

558    OE 

Clapperton 

54  80dON 

U2  46  90E 

Krusensteim 

41    5   jON 

6    9  45W 

48  33    ON 

7052    OW 

Blunt 

51    3  56  N 

1  47    9W 

Mudgo 

40  38  47  N 

28  57  IS  £ 

GauUier 

47  48  10  N 

13    1  84  £ 

Wurm 

41  80  31  N 

36  81  47  E 

Gauttier 

41  16  30  N 

140  14    0  £ 

Krusensteim 

41    9  84  N 

3039    5£ 

Gauttier 

36  18    ON 

104  58  45  W 

Lafora 

31  40  39  N 

60  58  15  W 

Cor.  Astronom. 

38    8    ON 

81    3    OW 

Bowditch 

18  13    ON 

78  16    OW 

Riddle 

57  46  30N 

10  87  16  £ 

w 

»7  50  30N 

86  55    OE 

Purdy 

54  18    ON 

0  89  47  W  Jamieson 

36  83  SON 

87  18  56  £ 

Gauttier 

89  37  50N 

68  40S8E 

Fraser 

49  56    ON 

6  46    OW 

3884    ON 

86  16    0£ 

Duoom 

41  63    ON 

80  14    OE 

Do. 

38  15    ON 

15  44  90  E 

Purdy 

43  19  SON 

I  68  SOW 

Cena-deaTema 

18  85  89  N 

76  48  5ti^£ 

Do. 
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Sdradnslroi  Ottrog,  on  the  Seleng%  Si- 

SemipiilstnaU,  on  the  Irtish,  Do.        . 

SemnooB,  Kumish,  Penin 

Senegal  riyer,  north  point,  Atl.  Afirica 

Sennaar,  Nile,  Nahia 

Serampore,  Bengal,  Ganjrea 

Seregippe  del  Rey,  Brazfl 

Serinagiir,  on  the  Alacananda,  India 

SerUlc^  Andalusia,  Spain 

Sheernen.  England,  R.  Medway 

Slam,  or  Tuthla.  Siam,  galf  of 

Sidney,  Goto,  New  Holland 

Sienna,  Tuacany,  R.  Omhrone 

Sierra  Leone,  Atlantic,  Africa 

Singaafoo^  Sheneee,  China 

Sinope,  Anatolia,  Black  Se<     . 

Slave  Lake  Fort,  Br.  North  America 

Smeio,  Gorskalaor  Schhingenherg,Siheria 

Smith's  Soand,  Baffin's  Bay 

Smolensko,  Dnieper,  Russia 

Smyrna,  Mediterranean  Sem  Turkey  . 

Soiilinch  (light-house),  m.  of  the  Danube 

Soor  (TyreJ,  Syria,  Medit  Sea 

Spartel  Cape,  Barbary 

Stafford,  England,  Sow  river 

Stettin,  Pomerania,  Prussia,  Oder  riTcr 

Stirling,  Forth  riyer,  Scotland 

Stockholm,  Sweden,  Maeler  Lake 

Stonehaven,  Scotland,  German  Sea 

Stonehenge,  England,  Wiltshire 

Strasburg,  I'Vanoe,  Rhine 

Stromnees,  Orkneys  Scotland 

Stntgard,  Wirtemberg,  river  Neckar 

Suet,  E^yptf  Red  Sea 

Sunderland,  England,  German  Sea 

Sunium,  or  Cape  Colonna,  Attio^  Greece 

Surat,  India,  Indian  Ocean 

Swansea,  England,  Wales 

Syene,  or  Assouan,  Enrpt,  Nile 

Syracuae  (lights),  Sicily 

Tabreez,  or  Taurii^  AdBrbiJan 

Taganrock,  sea  of  Azoff,  Russia 

Talcaguana,  Chili,  Pacific  Ocean 

TanJoriL  peninsula  of  India 

Tarbet  Ness,  Scotland 

Tarentum,  Italy 

TariiSa  Point,  Spain 

Tarragona,  Spain,  Msdit  Sea 

Tanus,  Caramanla,  Turkey     • 

Taunton,  England,  river  Tnone 

Teflis,  on  the  Kur,  Georgia,  Russia 

Tdirraun,  Persia 
Do.        Do. 

Teneriffie  Peak,  Canaries 

Terceira  isle,  Azores 

Terek,  mouth  of  the^  Caspian  See,     . 

Tbermodon,       da    Black  Sea,  Anatolia 

Thurso  Bay,  Scotland,  N.  sea 

ToboUki,  Sliberia,  Tobol,  Irtish 

Tokat,  Anatolia,  Turkey  in  Asia 

Toledo^  Spain,  Tagus  river 

Toluca,  Mexico  .  • 

Tomependa,  Peru,  Tunguragua  river  . 

Tomsk,  river  Tom,  Siberia,  Russia 

Torbay,  England,  English  Channel     . 

Tomea,  Lapland,  Sweden,  Gulf  of  Both- 
nia .... 

Tortoaa,  Spain,  Ebro  river 
Da  Cape^  entrance  of  the  Ebro 
Da  Syrii^  Mediterranean 

Toulon^  JX».  France 


42 

61 
51 
77  65 

54  46 


61»  e  6»N 
50S9  45N 
S5S3  30N 
15  55  18  N 

13  36  51  N 

52  45  ON 
11  10  42  S 
30  11  ON 

57  23  50N 
61  26  43  N 

14  20  40  N 

33  51  SOS 

43  19  16  N 
829  28N 

34  16  45  N 
2dON 

U  8N 
927N 
ON 
ON 
3828  7N 
45  10  15  N 
33  17    ON 

55  48  40N 
5248  ON 

53  23  20N 

56  6  ON 
59  20  31  N 

56  58  ON 
51  10  44  N 
48  34  56  N 

58  51  ON 
48  46  15N 
29  66  37N 

54  55  12N 
37  39  13  N 
21  11  ON 
51  37  13  N 
24  5  23  N 

37  2  58  N 

38  5  ION 
47  12  40  N 
36  42  52S 
10  42  ON 

57  51  ON 
4028  ON 
36  030N 
41  8  SON 
36  46  SON 
50  059N 
41  43  40  N 

35  40  ON 
35  41  50  N 
28  17  ON 
38  46    ON 

44  0  ON 
41  13  15  N 

58  36    ON 


58  11 
40    7 


42N 
ON 


39  52  24  N 
19  26  19  N 

5  31  28  S 
56  59S8N 
5024    IN 

65  50  50N 

40  48  46N 
40  43  55N 
S4  50  26N 
43    7    9N 


10P3gr4S^ 
79  45  OE 
53  25  18  E 
16  32  25  W 
33  44  45E 
8826  OE 
37  13  46  W 
78  44    OE 


Voevolq}akr 
Da 


044 
101  15 

151  22 
11  20 
15  35 

106  57 
35    9 

113  51 
62  9 
76  15 
32  23 
27  6 
29  40 

35  14 
553 
2    7 

14  32 
359 

17  54 

2  13 
1  49 
744 

3  9 
9  10 

32  35 

121 

23    1 

73  7 
355 

32  55 

15  16 
47  17 
38  39 
72  59 

74  30 
3  47 

17  36 

535 

1  15 

34  46 

3    5 

45    2 

51  22 

50  51 

16  12 
27  0 
47  20 
37    4 

3  15 
68    0 

36  30 

4  11 
99  21 
78  37 
84  59 

328 


26W 

OE 

15  £ 

HE 

«W 

OE 

45E 

35W 

45E 

OW 

15  £ 
48  E 
50E 
S6E 

low 

OW 
59E 
OW 
OE 
OW 
8  W 
56E 
0  W 
OE 
60E 

16  W 
34E 

OE 
S2W 

4£ 
50E 
30E 

OE 
33W 
30E 

0  W 

OE 
15  W 
SOW 
45E 
22  W 
45E 
50E 
25E 
SOW 

OW 
15  E 

15  E 
45W 
15 

OE 
0  W 
SOW 

16  W 
15  K 
14  W 


Cailland 

Hamaton 

Rouaain 

Hamilton 

Antinoa 

Madge 

Pofdy 

Bandin 

Cor.  Astranoi^ 

CapC  SiMne 

Conn-dea  Tens 

Ganttier 

Franklin 

Conn-doaTcBH 

Roas 


Conned* 
Ganttier 
Da 
Conn-deaT 


Edio.  Gaaettecr 
Catte 

Klint 

Kiddle 

Madge 


24  12    0  E 
023    OW 
0  45    8  W 

35  5150E 
5  56  41  £ 


Edin. 

Conn-dasTc 

NoueC 

Madge 

Ganttier 

HamSIt<A 

Madge 

NoaH 

Smith 

Brown 

Vi«voloJ9ky 

BaatlHall 

Hamilton 

Riddle 

Ganttier 

Conn-dea  Tem« 

Da 

GauUler 

Mndgtt 

Gueldenstadt 

Fraeer 

Jaubort 

Humboldt 

Conn-dea  l'en» 

V8evol<i}sky 

Ganttier 

Malham 

Vsevolnjsky 

Jaubert 

Antillon 

Humboldt 

Da 

Vsevtili'jsky 

Mudge 

Vsevolojsky 
Conn-dea  Terns 
Don  Tofino 
Ganttier 

T« 
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Tonloiise,  Garonne  liTer,  Fnnoe 
Tt«fa]g«r  Cape,  Spain,  Atlantic  Sea 
TranqaetNU',  JPeninaula  of  India,  Bay  of 

Bengal  .... 

Trebiaond,  Anatolia,  Black  Sea»  Tnrkey 
Trent,  Germany,  Adice 
Trieste,  lllyria,  Adriatle    . 
Trincomalee,  iale  of  Ceylon,  Indian  Oc. 
Tripoli,  Syria,  Mediterranean  • 

iJo.     Barbery,      Do. 
Tehad  Lake,  Central  Africa,  west  side 
Tiini^  Barbary,  Mediterranean    . 
TQnj%  Colombia  .  • 

Turin,  Piedmont,  Italy,  Po 
Tweer,  Russia,  Volga    . 
Txerkaiky,  on  the  INin 
Ubes,  St.  Portugal,  Atlantic  Ocean     . 
Ulm,  Germanv,  I^inube  .  • 

Ummerapoorali,  Arm,  Irawaddy 
Upsal,  Sweden,  Sala  river 
Uranienburg,  Denmark,  Baltic 
Ustkamengorski,  Siberia,  Irtiah 
Uslunt  Cape,  France,  English  Channel 
Valdivia,  ChUi,  Pacific 
ValencisL  Spain,  Mediterranean  Sea    • 
Vallsdolid,  Spain,  Douro  river 
Valparaiso,  Chili,  Pacific 
Vam%  Black  Sea,  European  Turkey 
Vathi  (isle  of  Samoa),  Archipelago 
Vela  Capc^  Colombia,  Gulf  of  Mexico 
Venice  (St  Mnrk),  Italy,  Adriatic       . 
Vera  Crua,  Mexico*  Gulf  of  Do. 
Cape  Verde,  Africa,  Atlantic  Ocean   • 

Do.        west  point  of  Africa 
Verona,  Italy,  Aoige     . 
Vienna,  Austria,  Danube         .  • 

Vlenn^  Dauphiny,  France 
Vigo^  Smain,  Atlantic  Ocean    . 
Vllaa,  Lithuania,  Russia    .  • 

Vincent,  Cape,  St  Portugal 
T¥ardhuy%  Lapland,  Sweden 
VTarsaw,  Poland- Russian,  Vistula 
VTMbington,  United  States,  Patowmack 
Waterford,  Ireland,  St  Geoige's  Channel 
WaygaU  Strait,  Icy  Sea    . 
Whitehaven,  England 
Wiburg,  Gulf  ofTinland,  Russia 
Wigton,  Galloway,  Scotland 
"Windsor,  England,  Thames  .. 

Woahoo,  Sandwich  Isles^  Pacific    .     . 
Woolwich,  England,  Thames 
Wrath  Cape,  Scotland 
Yanar  volcano  (Chinuera),  Caramania 
Yarmouth,  England,  east  coast 
York  Do.        Ouse  river 

Da  New,  United  Sutes    . 
Zacatecaa,  Mexico         .  • 

Zalappa,       Do. 


Tatitnilw. 
96  10  15  N 

11    0I5N 
41    1    ON 

46  626N 
45  38  SON 

8  32  ON 
34S6  8SN 
32  53  56N 
13  30  ON 
36  48  30N 

526  ON 
45  5  ON 
56  51    ON 

47  13  34  N 

38  28  54N 

48  23  20N 
21  55  ON 
59  51  50'N 
55  54  38N 

49  56  45N 
4828    8N 

39  53  SOS 
39  23    ON 


ON 
48S 


41  50 
33    1 

43  12  15  N 
37  46  ON 
12  11  ON 
45  25  58  N 
19  II  52  N 
17  11  6  N 
14  43  5  N 
45  26  S6N 
48  12  40  N 
45  32  57N 

42  13  20  N 
54  41    2  N 

37  2  51  N 
70  22  36N 
62  14  28  N 

38  55  ON 
52  13  ON 
70  50    ON 

54  36  ON 
60  42  40  N 

55  10  ON 
51  29  ON 
21  17  57  N 

51  29  35  N 
68  38  SON 
36  24  15  N 

52  36  40N 

53  57  45  N 

40  42  43  N 
23  0  ON 
19  30    8N 


Zante  island,  Ionian  Republic,  S.E.  point  37  42  30  N 

Do.   city.             Do.              .           •  37  47  17  N 

Zanzibar  (rood).  £.  Africa,  Indian  Ocean  6    3  15  S 

Zembhi  Nov^  N.  point.  Icy  Sea         .  78    5    0  N 

Znmpaago,  Mexico  19  46  52  N 

Ziirloh,  Switzeriand,  J^  of  Do.           .  47  22  33  N 


1»26'30"W 

6  0    OW 

79  55  30E 
39  44  42E 
11  3  45  £ 
13  47  9  E 
81  17  OE 

35  51  28  E 
13  10  58  £ 
15  30  15  E 
10  25  45  E 
73  46  52  W 

7  40  15  E 
37  5  15  E 
39  50  15  E 

853  32W 
959  6£ 
96  7  OE 
17  38  15  E 
12  42  59  E 
82  40  15  E 
5    3    6W 

73  33  24  W 
0  24  50W 
425    OW 

71  61    0  W 
27  56  10  E 
2658    OE 

72  15  36  W 
20  52E 

946W 
26  16    7  W 
17  32  62  W 
II    I  20  £ 
16  22  45  E 
463  39E 
833  30W 
25  18    OE 

8  58  39  W 
31    6    OE 
21    2  47  E 
76  68  45  W 

7  10  OW 
67  45    OE 

334  OW 
2846    6E 

4  42  45  W 

036  28W 
157  62    0  W 

0    338E 

0  4  67W 
30  10    OE 

1  44    OE 
1    434W 

74  3  27  W 
lOI  34  45  W 

96  64  34  W 
20  69  25E 
80  54  42  £ 
39  958E 
76  16  0  £ 
98    345W 


12 
96 


AuthoritlM. 

Conn-des  Terns 
Do. 

Ducom 

Gsuttier 

Rohrer 

Zach 

Hamilton 

Gauttier 

Smith 

Clapperton 

Smith 

Oitmanns 

Conn-des  Terns 

Vsevolojsky 

Cor.  Astronom. 

Conn-des  Tems 

Michain 

Hamilton 

£ncke 

Catte 

Conn-des  Tems 

Do. 

Malaspina 

Humboldt 

Basil  Hall 

Gauttier 

Do. 

Fidalgo 

Zach 

Humlwldt 

Duperry 

Rousain 

Wurm 

Conn-des  Tems 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Edin.  Gazetteer 

Encke 

Wurm 

Cor.  Astronom. 

Riddle 

Do. 

Mudge 

Conn-des  Tems 

Malham 

Mudge 

Kotsebue 

Mudge 

Purdy 

Beaufort' 

Huddart 

Mudge 

Sabine 

Laguna 

Conn-dss  Tema 

Gauttier 

Conn-dea  Tems 

Clerval 

Ducom 

Humboldt 

Conn-des  Ti 
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NO.  IL— TABLE  OP  EUROPEAN   MOUNTAINS^  EXCEEDING  ^OOD 

FEET  IN  HEIGHT, 

AMUNQRD  ACCOROINO  TO  THUft  RBiPBCTIVK  AMm 


MouaUiiMk 


4 


Mont  Blanc,  er  the  White  mountain,  S&voy 

Mont  Rmb,  hetween  the  Yalmls  and  the  Milanese  15,571 
OrteKn-Hem,  between  Bonnio  and  the  Tyrol  15,490 
Mont  Cenrin,  or  the  Mutter-Horn,  between  the 

Valak  and  the  Milaneee 
Mount  Lonefra,  Italy 
Mount  Combin,  8.  W.  of  the  Mutter- Horn 
Mont    PelTonx,  at  the    bead  of  the    Vatuian, 
-    Hautet  AIpe      .... 
Flutter- Aar- Horn,  Switzerland,  north  of  the  Va- 


Eof  llah  Feet. 

15,872  Trembly 
15,795  Trallea 


H778 
14,465 

14,135 


Pictet 

Zumstein 

Saussure 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


14^18   Zath 


Dome  de  Gontte,  a  peak  of  Mont  Blano 
Jooelmo,  between  France  and  Piedmont 
Needier  at  the  N.  E.  of  the  Col  de  G  iant 
Mont  VIm,  or  Veaulus,  at  the  lourca  of  the  Po 
Peak  at  the  N.E.  of  the  Col  de  Lanlere,  Hautea 

Alps         •  •  .  • 

Mont  Olan  Dow  Do.        •  • 

Col  de  Mt.  Yho  de  Riatolaa 
RoodelaNie«      .... 


i 


Groea-Glockuer-Hom,  Tyrol  . 

Jnngfrau-Hom,  SwitzerHmd*  N.  of  the  Valaia 
Mount  OaoBy  Hautea  Alpa,  JtVanoe 

Sohreck-Hom,  Swhzefhmd,  N.  of  the  Valais  .  i 

Mont  la  Maurln,  Hautea  Alps 

Pic  de  Rif  tolas,  between  France  and  Piedmont 

Rooeotre  Maurln  et  Lac  Cap.  Do. 

Eiffer-Hom   (Interior),   Switserland,  N.  of  the 

Valais       ....  13,086 

Do.        (erterior)        Do.  .       13,064 

Piz.  Stael,  in  the  valley  of  Sehamis  lOfilO 

VTeishom,  in  tkoMutterthal,  6  leagues  E.  of  Visp, 

in  the  Valais        .... 
Mowitaiii  N.  W.  of  Briancon 
Aiguille  de  Midi,  Savoy,  near  Mont  Blanc 
Brcil-Honi,  N.  of  the  Vah&is,  canton  of  Beme^ 

Switserland        .... 
Les  Trois  EJlions,  F^rance,  Hautea  Alps 
Mont  Laurang,  Do.  Do. 

Aiguille  de  Govtte,  Savoy,  a  peak  of  Mont  Blano  11^672 
Aiguille  da  Dm,  Savoy,  near  Do.  1^18 


14416  TraOea 

14,060      Do. 

14/158  Farmond 

iaE914  Journal  de  Phyaiooc,  1812 

1^850  Ephemeriaof  ZmOi,  laSD 

13^886  Do. 

13^641  Do. 

13,836  Dob 

13^830  Da. 

13,890 

12,788  Schultea 

13^790  TraUes 

13^406  Zach's  Ephemeria,  1880 

13^404  Trallea 

14,038   Oriani 

13,145  Zach'b  Ephemeria,  18B0 

13,136  Murazso 

13^20  Do. 


ThiUea 

Do. 

Caastnl 


13,000 

12,947  Welden 

12,857  Journal  de  Phyal^ua 

11^812  Sauaaura 
12,749  Zach's  £phemcria»  18B0 
11^672  Dow 

Saussure 
Do. 
Mount  Gallon  de  la  C^ve,  Hantes  Alps,  France  1^480  Zach's  Ephemer\%  1888 
'Wetter-Hom,  canton  of  Berne,  Northern  Alps, 

Switzerland  .  • 

BlnmHa  Alp^  WUde  Frauen 
Alt  Ells,  eanton  of  Berne,  Northern  Afps»  Swlt- 

■eriand  .... 

Balm-Horn,       Do.  Do.  Do. 

Col  de  Arsentlere.  Savoy,  Italy  • 

Monte  dsUi  D.zgrasil,  Italian  Alpa 
Roeha  Malea,  near  MewH  Cenis,  France 
D<rfden-Hom,  Northern  Alps,  canton  of  Berne, 

Switzerland  .  . 

Monte  Frerera,  Italian  Alps  • 

D»di-Horn,  Do.        confines  of  the  Grisons  11,818 

Pic  d'Ossano»  Italian  Alpa  11,700  Hntton 

Snsten-Hom,  Do.        canton  of  Berne,  11,005 

Mount  TiUis,  Northern  Alps,  Switzerland       .       11,510 
Roche  Michd,  Hautea  Alps,  near  Mount  Cenis       11,468 


12,470  Keller*s  Msp 
12;216  Keller  and  Ebel 

12,194  KeUer*iiMi9 

12,194 

12,173 

12;070 

11,977 

11,933 
11/J75 


Da 
Saussure 
VTelden 


Welden 


Saussure 
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Mountiiiu. 
Maladette,  PyreoMi,  tbe  highest  path  of  SpAin 


Anthoritiei. 


EnglUiFeet 
11,436 

11,396  LaBorde 
11,374 
11^4 
11,347 

11,290   Vidal  and  Rebonl 
114^   Sauware 
11,132   Vidal  and  Reboul 
11,166 


St 


II4I6  Murith  with  Ebel'a  Swits. 

11,091  Ebel*8  Switzerland 

11,067  Vidal  and  Reboul 

11,029  Zach'e  Joornal,  1620 

11,020  Vidal  and  Reboul 
11,014  Do. 

10,970  SaoMure 


10,965 
10,941 


£bcl*B  Switzerland 
Do. 


Pico  de  Venleta,  Gianada,  Spain 

Rock-hom,  Germany,  Tyrolfan  Alpt 

Sonnenblick,      Do.  Do. 

Nar  du  Kohe^    Da  Do.     • 

Pic  de  Poeeta,  Pyreneee»  Spain 

Col  de  Giant,  SaToy,  Italy  . 

Mount  Perda,  Pyrenees,  Spain    . 

Mount  Stetla,  Germany 

Mount  Vdan,  the  hicheet  peak  of  the  Grand 
Bernard,  between  Piedmont  and  the  Valaia  . 

Kiatenbeiv,  between  the  Griaons  and  the  Canton 
of  Glaru  ..... 

Cylinder  of  Jdihon,  Pyreneca,  Spain 

Col  de  Saix,  Hautea  Aipe,  France 

Western  peak  of  the  Maiadettay  Pyrenees,  Spain 

Montacne  de  Vignemale,  Dn.        Do. 

Pass  of  Mount  Cerrin,  at  the  foot  of  the  Needle 

Voghdsbeiif,  or  Muachd^Hom,  head  of  the  Up- 
per Rhine 

Steiner  Alp,  Tyrol,  Germany  • 

Montague  de   Cliaillet  le  Vieux,   Hautes  Alps, 
France      •  •  .  . 

Mount  Etna,  or  111  Monti  di  Gibello,  Sicily     . 

Haustock,  Griaons,  Switzerland 

Summit  of  the  Furca,    Do.        head  of  tbe  Valais 

Diablerets,  north  side  of  the  Lower  Valais 

Peak  of  the  Caseade,  Pyteuees,  Spain 

Spanovier,  canton  of  Ziurlch,  Switzerland 

Scheer-Hom,  or  Split  Peak,  Northern  Alpe,  Do.    10,742 

Maladetta,  I^nnees  10,681 

Flo  de  Moncal,  Pyrenees,  Spain  10,076 

Summit  of  Mount  Cenis,  between  Piedmont  and 
Dauphine  .  •  .  . 

Col  deTianeire,  Hautes  Alps,  France 

Col  de  Turbon,        Do.        Do. 

Pic  de  CambuUe,  Pyrenees,  Spain 

Peschiera  Alpe,  Italy 

Pic  Longue,  valley  of  Gedro^  Pyrenees,  Spain 

Pic  de  Crabsouiss  Occidental,      Do.        Do.    . 

Pic  la  Taillon,  Do.        Do.    . 

Monte  del  Oro,  between  the  Valteline  and  the 
Engadine  ....       10,660  Dr  Schouw 

Pie  de  Tromonse,  Talley  of  Heas,  Pyrenees,  Spain  10,506   Vidal  and  Reboul 

Asguille  Noire  de  Neracbe,  Hautes  Alps,  France  10;606  Zacb*s  Journal,  1320 

Ritzlehom,  canton  of  Berne,  Swiss  Alpe  10,600 

Tetes  Rousses,  ot  the  foot  of  the  Needle  of  Goutte  10,477  Sanssure 


10,905  Zach*B  Journal,  1880 
10,883  Captain  Smyth 
10,873 
10,850 

10,765  Ebel's  SwitzerUind 
10,758   Vidal  and  Reboul 
10,752  Ebd's  Switzerland 
Do. 

Cordier 

Vidal  and  Rebou. 

10,662 

10,656  Zaoh's  Journal 

10,624  Do. 

10,624   Vidal  and  Reboul 

10,620 

10,600   Vidal  and  Reboul 
10,572  Dow 

10,566  Do. 


Dent  de  Midi,  St  Maurice,  l^ower  Valais 
Tombo-Hom,  between  Chiavema  and  the  Rhin- 

wald         .  .  •  • 

Glaaerberg,  Grisons,  Switzerland 
Hochschwartsehohe,  Tyrolian  Alps 
Playley  Rogel,  Do.  • 

Col  de  Souffle,  Hautes  Alps,  France 
Joch-Berg.  near  the  Titlis  Berg,  Switzerland   . 
Grand  Pic  de  Nicge  Vlelles,  Pyrenees 
Pic  de  Badlscure,  head  of  the  Talley  of  Bmn,  Py- 
renees, Spain 
Tuque  de  Maroopas,  Pyrenees,  Spain 
Olden-Horn,  north  of  the  Valais,  Switzerland 
Pizo-Streto,  near  DaTOS,  in  the  Grisons,  Do.    . 
Pizi  Bianca,  or  White  Peak,  south  of  M.  Rosa 
Mount  Terglau,  the  highest  of  the  Julian  Alps^ 

head  of  the  Save  riyer 
Blackenstock,  Northern  Alps,  Switnrland       • 
Umer-Roatock,  canton  of  Uri,     Do. 
Marschall-Hom,  Alps  •  • 

Grand  Pic  de  Niege  vieille,  head  of  the  valleys  of 

Pragmus  and  Couplan,  Pyrenees.  Spain 
Mount  Fieudo,  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  St  Goth- 
ard,  Switzerland         • 

vf.  3  u 


10^455  Do. 

10,448  Zaeh*s  Journal,  1820 

10^400  Do. 

10,400  Do. 

10,400  Do. 

10,400  Dow 

10;368  Ebel's  Switzerland 

10,343  Zach's  Journal,  1820 

10,336  Vidal  and  Reboul 

10336  Do. 

10,272  Ebd's  Switzerland 

10,226  Dr  Schouw,  Zach'a  Journal 

10,196  Saussure 

10,184  Monthly  Magazine 

10,170  Ebd's  Switzerland 

10,170  Do. 

10,170  Do. 

10,150  Vidal  and  Reboul 

10,140  Kellar'sMap 
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TABLE' OV 


Saanure 


10,042  Vidal  and  Rebool 


Do. 
Do. 


EbeVs  SnritzerLuid 

SaunuvB 

Balbi 

Vidal  and  Reboul 


Mountahu.  fiiglbh  FmL  AnthoritlciL 

Plo  de  Qualrat,  valley  of  Astoa  de  Oo»  Pyrancety 

Spain  .  10,19S  Vidal  and  Rebonl 

Mount  Buets,  Savoy,  north-west  of  Mont  Blane, 

Italy    .....     10^131 
Pic  de  Foorcanade,  head  of  the  valley*  of 

Pyrenees,  Spidn 
PSc   de    Biedous,    valley    of   Gestaln,   Pyrenees, 

Spain,  nirh  the  Port  de  Pizm  10,0S3 

Town  of  Maahon,  Pyrenees,  Spain       %  9,977 

Scheile,  between  the  Grisons  and  canton  of  Gla- 

ris,  Switzerland  9^973  Kellar's  Map 

Umdchelli,   Northern  Alps,   Switzeriand,  canton 

of  Uri  ...  .       9,962 

Glacier  of  Moont  Cervin,  or  Les  Cimes  B lanes  9;920 
Ruska  Poyana,  western  chain  of  the  Carpathians  9,912 
Breche  de  Roland,  Pyrenees  9>S68 

Pic  de  Arrieu  Granif,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of 

Azun,  Pyrenees 
Pio  de  Irree,  Spsnlsh  side  of  the  Pyrenees 
Pic  de  Basoude,  nigh  the  Port  du  Flan,  Do. 
Pie  de  Midi  d'  Osaan,  Pyrenees,  French  side 
Foot  of  the  Cones  of  Mount  £tna,  Sidly 

Seesa  Plana,  between  theGrisonsand  theVorarlberg  9,792   Keller's  Map 
Alguilion  de  Heai,  ntgh  the  Col  de  Gedro^  Pyre- 
nees, French  side 
Gross  Kegel  in  Ranris,  Salzian  Alps,  German;^ 
Mont    de  Chabuler,    Hautes    Alps,    Dauphins, 

France        .... 
Pio  entre  Oureure  and  Ancille,     Do.       Do.    Da 
Pic  de  la  Serrere^  valley  of  Aston,  Pyrenees,  French 

side 
VTasman,  Salxian  Alps,  Germany  « 

Pic  de  Rioos,  nigh  the  Port  des  Arties,  valley  of 

Asan,  Pyrenees  9»uvf 

Roth-Horn,  or  Red  Peak,  Tyroitan  Alps,  Germany  9,^0 
Do.  Do.        nigh  Mount  Corin,  Itelian  Alps  9,636 


9,862 
9,630 
9,605 
9,799 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 


9,797  Ciqitain  Ssolth 


9.747 
9,710 

9,702 
9,696 

9.698 
9,658 

9,667 


Vidal  and  Rebonl 
Virthaller 

Zacb's  Joamal 
Do.  1820 

Vidal  and  Reboul 
Virthaller 


Mont  Antane,  Hautes  Alps,  Dauphine,  France 

Pie  de  Aule,  valley  of  Osseau,  Pyrenees 

Pio  de  Port  de  Segaer,  Do. 

Pic  d*  Arree,  Superleur,  Do. 

Dronas,  W.  of  the  Grand  St  Bernard,  Italian  Alps 

Hoch-  Vogel,  highest  of  the  Suabian  Alps,  in  the 


territory  of  Augsburj 
The  En^ilih  Lod 


gsDurtf 
ge  of  M 


ount  Etna,  Sicily 


Pic  de  (Jervieres,  Hautes  Alps,  Dauphine,  France     9,594 


Vidal  and  Reboul 

Saussara 
Do. 
9.632  Zach*s  Journal 
9,632  Vidal  and  Rebonl 
9,626  Do. 

9,626  Do. 

9,606   Saussure 

9,600 

9,596  Captain  Smith 


9,594 
9,568 
9^562 


Zaeh's  Journal 

Balbi 

Vidal  and  Reboul 

Zach*s  Journal 


Gallurlpi,  western  chain  of  the  Carpathians 

Pic  do  Midi  of  Begorre,  Pyrenees  Do. 

Mont  de  la  Obion,  Hautes  Alps,  Dauphine 

Dent  de  Mordes,  opposite  St  Maurice,  entrance  of 
the  Valais,  Swiss  Alps 

Dodi  Berg,  canton  of  Uri,  Swiss  Alps 

Dachstein,  Tyrollan  Alps,  Germany 

Pic  de  PedroQz,  Talley  of  Arriege  de  Herensj  Py- 
renees •     . 

Monte  Como,  or  Como  Grapd,  highest  point  of  the 
Grand  Sasso,  and  the  loftiest  of  the  Appenines 

Pic  de  Montouliouy  called  by  the  iipaniards  the 
Toque  de  Manbnne,  Pyrenees 

Summit  of  Mont  Ceni«,  at  the  Loehe  d'  Assa, 
Alps  .... 

Pic  d'  Arree,  Inferleur  Pyrenees 

Gloemitseh,  highest  neak  of,  called  the  FInnerberg, 
canton  of  Glarli^  Swiss  Alps 

Philosophical  Tower,  Mount  £tns 

Engelberger,  Rostock,  canton  of  Zurich, Swiss  Alps  9,447  £bel*s  Switzerland 

Pic  de  Lanoux,  at  the  source  of  the  Segre,  Pyrenees  9,382   Vidal  and  Reboul 

Goldberg,  Norio  Alps,  Germany  9,370 

Mount  Oursine,  Hautes  Alp%  Dauphine,  France     9.368  Journal  of  Zach 

Moontains  of  Msjella,  Appenines,  Naples  9.369  Sehonw,  Zaeh 

Pic  du  Arbiaon.  valley  or  Aure,  Pyrenees    .  9,344  Vidal  and  Reboul 

Kattenbrnn,  Sablan  Alps,  Germany  9,340 


9,549  Ebel's  Switzerland 
9,548  Keller's  Map 
9,541 

9,537  Vidal  and  Rebonl 

9,531   Schouw,  Zach*s  Journal 

9,525  Vidal  and  Rebonl 


9,515 
9,506 


Schouw,  Zad^ 
Vidal  and  Rebonl 


9,496  £hd*B  SwitMfland 
9,469  Captain  Smith 
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9.152 

9,141  Joarmd  of  Zach 

9.129   Vidal  and  Reboul 

0,107  £bel's  Switserland 

9,107  Do. 

9.104  Samnin 

9,096 

9»068      Do. 

9.061   Balbi 

9,050  Jouroal  des  MinM 
9,011   Sauaturo 
9,005       Do. 

9,000  Vidal  and  Reboul 

9.000 

8,964  Virthallm> 


8,960 
8,950 


Hamboldl 


Mounteim.  Engliah  F«eL  Autboritiei. 

Pic  da  ManTBllier,  at  the  ■onrce  of  the  Salat,  Py- 
renees, France  .  .       9,312  Do. 

Monte  Rotondo,  in  Corsica  9.274   Piiikerton 

Snowline  on  the  N,  tide  of  the  Aim      .  9^167  Pfeyffer 

Pic  de  la  Fontargent«  Pyrenees,  Franee  .       9»260  Vidal  and  Reboul 

Idoant  AoroaK,  Hautes  Alps,  Dauphine,  France    9,172  Journal  of  Zach 

Inferior  limit  o^  perpetual  congelation  in  the  Sierra 

Nevada  of  Granada^  Spain  •  9^61    Roxas 

Mount  Canigan,  or  Pie  da  Midi  of  Roosillon,  do.    9^160  Vidal  and  Reboul 

Seidel  Horn,  highest  peak  of  the  Grlmselt  Swiss 
Alps  ■  •  .  . 

Col  Galibier,  Haates  Alps,  Daaphine^  France 

Peiric  at  the  source  of  the  Aniege  and  Fete,  Py- 
renees, France  • 

Wellistocchi,   north   of  the  Talley  of  Engelbeiig, 
Swiss  Alps  . 

Righedalsiasslte,        do.  do.  do. 

Piz  Bafrin,  canton  of  Uri,  do. 

Herzog  Ernest,  Salzlan  Alps 

Pierre  Ronde,  a  peak  of  Mont  Blaae9  Savoy 

Taunagai,  in  the  Uralian  range 

La  Jardiu  du  Courtei,  Savoy,  between  Geneva  and 
Martigny  . 

Monte  Chenalletta,  Do.  Italian  Alps 

Col  de  Cramont,  Do.  •    Do. 

Tuque  de  Ceizo,  valley  of  Astosde  Venasque,  Span- 
ish side,  Pyrenees 

Mountains  of  Sardinia,  called  Argentaro 

Uauk-Rogel,  Salzian  Alps,  Germany 

Inferior  limit  of  constant  congeUUion  on  the  Purenees, 
1^.lat.4Sf'&  .  . 

Priel  Great,  Upper  Austria,  Noric  Alps 

Mount  Parpai1lon,Hautes  Alps,  Dauphine,  France.  8,947  Zach 's  Journal 

Piz  Bafrin,  Beverin,  or  Cantides,  Urisons,  valley 
ofDomtesch 

Passage  des  Fours,  Savoy,  Italian  Alps 

Summit  of  the  St  Gothard,  Swiss  Alps 

Mont  Galanda  near  Coire,  Grisons,  t)o. 

Aiguille  de  Vaons,  Savoy,  Italian  Alps 

Rathauabei^,  Salzian  AlpcL  Germany 

Mount  Rosa  of  the  St  Gothard 

Summit  of  the  Pass  from  Cbiavenna  into  the  Val 
de  Lei.  In  the  Grisons 

Inferior  limit  of  constant  congelation  on  tlie  Alps,  N, 
lat,  45*  45'  and  46*  . 

Rothestock-Staffle,  Switzerland  .    • 

Roslioden  Hocle,  canton  of  Beme^  Switzerland 

Foot  of  the  Aiguille  du  Midi,  Savoy,  Italian  Alps     8,723  Journal  des  Mines 

Monte  Delia  Oro,  in  Corsica  8,710  Finkerton 

Monte  Legnon^  east  of  the  Lake  of  Corner  Italian 
Alps  •  .  •  a 

Bulhest  in  Transylvania 

Crabiere,  between  the  valleys  of  Milles  and  Cani- 
gau,  Pyrenees,  France    . 

La  Fourche  de  Betta,  Savoy,  Italian  Alps 

Martenaclistoch,  between  tns  Grisons  and  canton 
of  Glarls,  Swiss  Alps 

Psaks  on  both  sides  of  the  Wendsfell,  Salzian  Alps. 

Scaletta,  between  the   Lower  Engadine  and  the 
Grisona^  Swiss  Alps 

Faull-Hom,  north  of  the  Valais,  canton  of  Berne 
Swiss  Alps 

Pic  de  Irree^  Spanish  side  of  the  Pyrenees     . 

Seigher  Berg,  Swiss  Alps 

Base  of  the  Needle  of  Blaltaire,  Savoy,  Italian  Alps. 

Glacier  de  Talefre,  Savoy,  Do. 

Supposed  limit  of  if\ferior  congelation  in  N.  lat,  49^ 
CurfKithians  ,  .  . 

Sierra  de  Estrella,  between  Spain  and  Portugal, 
rMons  Hermlnius) 

High  valley  of  the  Reterzatt  in  Transylvania 


Ebel's  Switzerland 
Saussnre 


8,943 
8,g35 
8,930 

8,925  Ebel's  Switzerland 
8,883  Journal  des  Mines 
8,853    Virthaller 
8,824  Saussurs 

8,787  Schouw,  Zach 

8,768  Humboldt 
8,766  Wahlenberg 

8,735 


8,707  Schouw,  Zach 
8.696  Balbi 


8,693 
8,646 


Vidal  and  Reboul 
Saussure 


8,690  KeUer'sMap 

8,588 

8,566 

8,550 
8,550 
3,550 

8,538 
8,538 


Do. 

Ebel 

Vidal  and  Reboul 
Ebel 
Saussare 
Do. 


8,526   Wahlenberg 
8,520 


8^   Balbi 
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APPENDIX. 


Abstract  Statement  of  the  Extent  and  Population  oj  British  JMia  amd  of  tke 

Allied  or  Protected  States. 


Bengal  Presidency: 
DIsti 


triotfl,  the  Population  of  which  is  given,    . 

Fort  8t  George  Presidency, 

Bombay  Presidency : 

Districts,  the  Population  of  which  is  given,    . 

rince  of  Wales'  Island,  Singapore,  and  Malacca, 


Prince 


Total, 


Territories  under  Bengal  and  Bombay,  the  Population  of  which  7 
is  not  given,  3 


Total  British  Territory,    . 
Allied  or  Protected  States, 


Grand  Total, 


UlfiSSk 

59,^38* 
1,817 


1^506^5^ 
107/IM 


99An^ 


1,128^3001 


No.  IV POPULATION  RETURNS Ekglamd. 


couMTus  or 

1801. 

11 

1811. 

Increaso 
per  Ceut 

1821. 

h 

14 

la'iL 

Bedford     .     •    . 

68,393 

70,213 

19 

83,716 

95^883 

Berks     .... 

109,215 

8 

118,277 

11 

181,977 

10 

145,289 

Buckingham  .     . 

107,444 

9 

117.660 

14 

184>068 

9 

146^589 

Cambridge  .     .     . 

89,846 

13 

101,109 

20 

181,909 

18 

143,965 

Chester      .     .    . 

191,751 

18 

227,031 

19 

270,098 

24 

38i»410 

Cornwall     .     .    . 

188,269 

15 

216,667 

19 

257,447 

*I 

902,440 

Cumberland   .     . 

117.230 

14 

133,744 

17 

156.124 

10 

169,681 

Derby     .... 

161,142 

15 

185,487 

15 

218,833 

11 

237,170 

Devon  .... 

813,001 

12 

383,808 

15 

439,040 

IS 

494.168 

Dorset    .... 

115,319 

8 

124»693 

16 

144,499 

10 

159,262 

Durham    .    .    . 

160,361 

11 

177,626 

17 

207,673 

22 

253,8^ 

Essex      .... 

286,437 

11 

252,473 

15 

289.424 

10 

317,233 

Gloucester      .     . 

250,809 

12 

285,514 

18 

835,813 

15 

»«>,go4 

Hereford     .     .     . 

89,191 

5 

94,073 

10 

106.243 

7 

110976 

Hertford    .     .    . 

97,677 

14 

111,654 

16 

129,714 

10 

143311 

Huntingdon     .     . 

37,568 

12 

42,808 

15 

48,771 

9 

53.149 

Kent     .... 

807,624 

21 

873,095 

14 

426,016 

12 

479,155 

Lancaster    .     .    . 

672,731 

23 

828,309 

27 

1,062,859 

27 

1,336,854 

Leicester   .     .     . 

180,081 

16 

150,419 

16 

174,571 

13 

197,008 

Lincoln  .... 

206,557 

14 

287,891 

19 

283,058 

12 

317,244 

Middlesex       •     . 

818,129 

17 

953,276 

20 

l,144v531 

19 

1,368,541 

Monmouth       .     . 

45,582 

36 

62,127 

15 

71,883 

86 

98,130 

Norfolk      .     .     . 

273,371 

7 

^1,999 

18 

344,368 

13 

900,064 

Northampton  .    . 
Northumberland 

131,767 

7 

141,353 

15 

162,483 

10 

179.276 

157,101 

9 

172.161     16 

196,965 

12 

282,912 

Nottingham     .    . 
Oxford      .    .    . 

140,2^ 

16 

162,900     15 

186  873 

20 

22S,8a> 

109,620 

9 

119,191     15 

136,971 

11 

151,786 

Ruthind      ... 

16,856 

^ 

16,380     13 

18,487 

5 

19,385 

Salop     .... 

167,689 

16 

191,298 

6 

206,153 

8 

282,508 

Somerset     ... 

278,760 

12 

808,180 

17 

355,314 

13 

403,908 

Southampton  .    . 

219,656 

12 

245.080 

15* 

283,298     11 

314,313 

Stafford            •    • 

289,153 

21 

295,158 

17 

315,895  I  19 

410^485 

Suffolk       .    .    . 

210,431 

11 

234^211 

15 

270,512      9 

296,804 

Surrey    .... 

269,043 

20 

383,851 

23 

898,658 

22 

486,326 

Sussex  .... 

159,811 

19 

190,083 

22 

283,019     17 

272  888 

Warwick     .    .    , 

208,190 

10 

228.785    20 

274,392  -  23 

886,988 

Westmorland 

41,617 

10 

45,982 

12 

51,3S9      7 

5&04I 

Wilu       .... 

186,107 

5 

193,828 

15 

282,157      8 

239,181 

Worcester       .    . 

139,888 

15 

160,516 

15 

184,424     15 

sii.aw 

York  (E.  Riding) 
City  of  York? 
and  Ainstey  V 

York(N.  Ridlngf 

110,992 

16 

134.487 

14 

154,010 

10 

168,646^  g 

24,893     12 

27,304 

12 

80,451 

17 

85,3fi8C5 

158,225      7 

169,391 

11 

187,452      2 

190,873)^' 

York  (W.  Riding) 

566,282 

16 

655,042 

22 

801,274  ,  22 

976^415-' -j 

8,331,434 

9,551,888     17* 

11,261,487     16 

18,089>38B 

No.  111.— TABLES  FOR  CAIXULATIXG  THE  HEIGHTS  OP  31 OUN- 

TAINS  BT  THE  BAROMETER. 


The  following  tibles  for  ohlMniiig  tbe  IwigliU  of  momtMin  by  m&um  of 
the  boramelery  hmwe  been  uHwHuOed  fnm  thoM  given  in  Ike  ilj|jnr«tinr 
for  the  year  18S0,  by  M.  Oknnntts. 

The  second  of  the  seriee  is  intiodnced  for  the  purpose  of  obtuning 
more  readily  the  peitB  for  the  surmd  and  third  decunal  fignres,  in  the 
barometer  ofaserrationa.  These  are  fansHi  answering  horiaontaUy  to  the 
corresponding  diflferenoey  as  given  in  TaUe  L,  and  veftically  to  the  parts 
required :  the  comction  tiras  obtained  being  always  additive. 

Let  h  express  the  height  of  the  barometer  in  inc&es  at  the  lower  station ; 
k  that  at  the  higher  station ;  T  and  V  the  temperatnre,  shown  by  Fahren- 
lieit*8  thermometer  attached  to  the  barometer ;  t  and  t  that  of  the  air. 

The  number  correBponding  to  A  is  fint  to  be  fonnd  in  Table  ^  with  the 
asristanoe  of  Table  IL,  which  call  a  ;  and  that  answering  to  kf^  found  in 
the  same  manner,  call  b.  From  TaUe  IlL  take  the  nnmber  anawmng  to 
T  —  T,  call  it  c,  and  the  if^nroximate  height  will  be  a  —  6  —  c  ;  but  if 
T  —  T  18  less  than  S2*,itwillbea  —  6  +  c- 

In  order,  then^  to  apply  to  thia  approximated  height  the  correction  doe 
to  the  change  of  tempcntnre,  multiply  the  thousandth  part  of  it  by  the 
anm  of  the  excess  of  /  and  f  above  32*,  increased  by  one-ninth  of  itself. 
The  correction  thus  obtained^  which  may  be  called  d^  will  be  poutive  or 
negative  according  as  the  sum  of  t  and  f  is  greater  or  less  than  32*.  If  I 
and  9f  are  less  thui  32*,  the  nnmber  of  degrees  they  are  below  it  must  be 
used  in  like  manner  to  obtain  tbe  correction,  which  will  then  be  negative. 

The  last  correction,  that  for  the  latitude  and  diminution  of  gravity,  will 
be  obtained  by  seeking,  in  the  fourth  table,  the  number  corresponding  ver- 
tically to  the  latitude  and  horizontally  to  the  i^proximated  height.  This 
correction  is  always  adiUtive. 

The  following  example,  from  the  Anmudre^  will  illustrate  their  use : 

Lower  ttatioii,  C       Barometer  -  9f  .046  s  A. 

er  <jf  Thermometer,  attached      77   .5     » T. 

Lerel  of  Sea.    (2  \  Thermometer,  detached     77   .5      ^t. 
1        Barometer,         -  S3  .659 » A. 

Upper  ■tation.<jj  5  Thermometer,  attached      70   .5     »  T*. 
12  7Thermometer,  detached     70   .5     ^  /. 
TaUe  I.  .  23.650         14084  n.^»  590-0451  TaUe  I.  SOeoa?  a 

Table  II.    -  -        .009  9.9      '**"™- 7«S.6595and  II.    14<Ma.9* 

T  — T=-7,  Tab.111.        98.3c 


14048.0 


Table  I.  -  80.000        20246 


Approx.  heifhta  — 6  — c  «>  6B83.5 
Correction  Jadd  -  580.7 


T.KUlf  5    -040  84.4  6804.8 

labia  i J.    -       -       I    .005  4.3        Tab.  IV.,  for  6804  and  21*         84;  1 


20296.7        Height       ...     6888.3 

t         -        'ir  .5  —  82»  a  46.6 
I'  «     70  .5  —  82  a*  8a5 

Sum    ...     84wO+~a9S.8 

Then  98.3  X  ^^^  «  560.7  correction  d. 
1000 

Another  Table  is  given  by  M.  Oltmanna,  for  the  porpoae  of  correcting  the  height 
obtained  when  the  lower  etation  is  elevated  above  the  sea;  but  as  the  correction  does 
not  at  most  amount  to  more  than  6  feet,  it  is  purposely  omitted  here. 


TiMLMi  torn  CALCtriATiira 
TABLE  L 


B.-. 

F«t. 

DM 

BM. 

n>t. 

DM 

~B«^ 

F*.^ 

nc 

u.eoo 

1,431 

"w 

17400 

6*17 

'iT 

axioo 

0.916 

~a 

.690 

I,M1 

.tao 

s,oee 

.cso 

9J6I 

.700 

IGIO 

8» 

jm 

6a«r 

JDO 

10JM6 

M 

.TOO 

ilew 

seo 

6,£1I 

74 

■aso 

10409 

.800 

88 

6Jli 

.400 

10.173 

.MO 

'.6B0 

.450 

I0.23: 

.000 

-TOO 

flktfil 

jao 

lOJOl 

.KSO 

87 

.750 

6^63: 

MO 

0,365 

16.00S 

.800 

e^io 

73 

.on 

0,488 

63 

.OSO 

.860 

6jOS 

.650 

0.401 

.BOO 

6,7Sfi 

cww 

■,160 

86 

.960 

6.8*9 

0,617 

.SOO 

IS.00O 

a«e 

.800 

10J5B0 

.850 

.050 

6,975 

.850 

10,743 

.aw 

.100 

7,047 

n 

.900 

10,806 

S 

330 

85 

,150 

7;il9 

.960 

10  867 

.too 

.800 

7.191 

MOM» 

10.989 

.MO 

.500 

.iSO 
.300 

7.863 
7J35 

.ffiO 
.100 

10,991 
1  JIS3 

.5S0 

84 

.360 

7,406 

71 

.ISO 

1  .115 

.eoo 

.too 

7.t77 

.WO 

1  ,177 

.650 

.450 

7,648 

.850 

ii,e3!> 

.700 

.500 

7,619 

.ano 

11,300 

61 

.780 

83 

.650 

7,689 

70 

.350 

11,361 

.SOO 

.600 

7,760 

■400 

iiites 

.650 

7,828 

■450 

n,4«3 

Igoo 

B8 

.700 

7,899 

JOO 

11,514 

.990 

.750 

7,ew 

.660 

11,605 

■&000 

8.038 

69 

11,666 

■OSO 

81 

8,107 

11,786 

eo 

■100 

.900 

8,176 

Itoo 

11,786 

.9S0 

8.845 

.760 

11.846 

.800 

19.000 

8,314 

.800 

lUioe 

.250 

4830 

80 

B,383 

11,966 

.900 

4,310 

,100 

8,451 

68 

^DOO 

l8,tC6 

.3S0 

4.300 

.150 

e.519 

.960 

18,086 

.too 

4470 

.aw 

8,5B7 

88,000 

18.145 

so 

.teo 

*,M9 

79 

.BSO 

B.635 

1834 

.500 

4^SS 

.300 

8,783 

.100 

18,863 

.650 
-GUO 

4,707 
*.7(« 

.360 

•too 

■  150 
.800 

18J88 
18,381 

4,865 

.460 

61 

.260 

18,410 

.700 

4,M3 

78 

.500 

.300 

18.409 

.750 

6.081 

.560 

18,567 

sa 

.800 

5,099 

.600 

140) 

18,615 

.850 

M77 

.e50 

-45o 

18,673 

.900 

.700 

.m 

18,731 

050 

^sta 

77 

.760 

m 

.550 

18.789 

17.000 

6,109 

.600 

18.847 

.050 

S,48(> 

.860 

.660 

18.900 

6,5(>3 

.900 

-TOO 

18963 

.150 

6,039 

70 

.950 

.750 

i3,oeo 

.SOO 

6,715 

80-000 

65 

-800 

13,077 

.860 

6,791 

•050 

■S50 

13.1U 

.aoo 

6jto7 

■100 

.900 

13.191 

.350 

0,9I£ 

■160 

,950 

13.848 

KiOOO 

13,305 

67 

86  750 

61 

88.600 

18,908 

46 

.060 

I3,3«8 

.WW 

.550 

18,964 

.100 

13,410 

■860 

.000 

19,000 

.150 

13,476 

■900 

.660 

19,016 

.£00 

13,63e 

■950 

60 

.700 

1^098 

.860 

13,EM8 

SO.  000 

.750 

19.177 

45 

.300 

13,ftt4 

.060 

,800 

19.188 

.350 

13,700 

.850 

19,887 

.too 

13,750 

.160 

19*78 

.160 

13,H18 

.810 

igso 

19J17 

.500 

13.MiS 

-uao 

89.000 

10,36! 

.660 

13,084 

-3no 

.KSO 

JMm 

.WIO 

13,1»7» 

66 

,350 

16,860 

■  100 

IftWS 

THK  HBIORTS  OF  MOUNTAINS. 
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TABLE  I.— coMTiiivsn. 


BWNB. 


.660 
.700 
.750 
.800 
.850 
.900 
.950 

SluOOO 
.050 
.100 
.150 
.200 
.250 
.300 
.350 
.400 
.450 
.500 
.550 
.600 
.660 
.700 
.750 
.800 
.850 
.900 
.950 

25.000 
.050 
.100 
.150 
.200 
.250 
.300 
.350 
.400 
.460 
.500 
.550 
.600 
.650 
.700 


Feet 


Dlff.  U  Bcroui. 


14^089 

14.144 

14*199 

14,254 

14,309 

14.3(>i 

14.417 

14.471 

14,525 

14.579 

14,633 

14,687 

14741 

14.795 

14849 

14^903 

14.956 

15.009 

15.062 

15,115 

15.168 

15.231 

15.274 

15,327 

15.380 

15.432 

15,484 

15,536 

15,588 

15,640 

15.692 

15,744 

15,796 

15.8U3 

15,900 

15,951 

16,002 

16.053 

16,104 
16,155 
16,206 


54 


53 


52 


51 


.400 
.460 
.500 
.550 
.600 
.650 
.700 
.750 
.800 
.850 
.900 
.950 

27.000 
.050 
.100 
.150 
.200 
.250 
.300 
.350 
.400 
.460 
.500 
.550 
.600 
.650 
.700 
.760 
.800 
.850 
.900 
.950 

28.000 
.050 
.100 
.150 
.200 
.250 
.300 
.350 
.400 
.460 


Fen. 


6,910 
6,959 

7,008 

7,067 

7.106 

7,156 

7.204 

7,253 

7,302 

7,351 

7,400 

7,448 

7,496 

7,614 

7,692 

7,640 

7.688 

7.736 

7,784 

7,832 

7,880 

7,928 

7,976 

8023 

8,070 

8,117 

9,164 

8.211 

8,258 

8,305 

8,352 

8,399 

8,4ia 

8.493 
8,540 

8.586 
8.632 
8,678 
8,724 
8.770 
8.816 
8.862 


Dift. 


49 


46 


47 


46 


Feet 


.150 

19,497 

.200 

19,6IS 

.250 

19,587 

.300 

19.632 

.350 

19,676 

.400 

19,720 

.460 

19^764 

.600 

19,808 

.650 

19.852 

.600 

19,896 

.650 

19.910 

.700 

19,984 

.750 

20,028 

.800 

20,072 

.850 

20.116 

.900 

20.160 

.950 

20,204 

30.000 

20,218 

.060 

20,293 

.100 

20,336 

.150 

20,379 

.200 

20,422 

.250 

20,465 

.300 

20,608 

.350 

20,661 

.400 

20.694 

.460 

20,637 

.600 

20,680 

.650 

20.723 

.600 

20,766 

.650 

20,809 

.700 

20,852 

.750 

20,894 

.800 

20,936 

.850 

20,978 

.900 

21.020 

.950 

21,062 

31.000 

21,104 

.050 

21,146 

.100 

21,188 

DMT. 


44 


4a 


42 


TABLE  II. 


Diff 

1. 

2. 

a. 

4w 

& 

& 

7. 

8. 

9. 

la 

sa 

30. 

40. 

90 

1  1.8 

3.6 

6.4 

7.2 

9.0 

10.8 

12.6 

144 

16.;^ 

lao 

36.0 

640 

72.0 

89 

1.8 

a6 

5.3 

7.1 

a9 

10.6 

12.4 

142 

16.0 

17.8 

35.6 

fiS.^ 

71.2 

88 

L7 

a5 

6.3 

7.0 

&8 

10.5 

12.3 

140 

16.8 

17.6 

a5.2 

52.8 

70.4 

87 

L7 

a6 

6.2 

6.9 

8.7 

10.4 

12.2 

lao 

16.4 

17.4 

348 

62.2 

69.6 

86 

1.7 

a4 

6.2 

6.9 

8.6 

10.3 

12.0 

ia7 

16.6 

17.2 

344 

61.6 

68.8 

85 

1.7 

3.4 

6.1 

6.8 

8.6 

10.2 

11.9 

lao 

16.3 

170 

34.0 

61.0 

68.0 

84 

L7 

3.4 

6.0 

6.7 

a4 

10.0 

11.7 

ia4 

16.1  B  16.8 

a^o 

60.4 

67.2 

83 

1.7 

3.3 

6.0 

6.6 

8.3 

9.9 

11.6 

las 

149 

16.6 

33.2 

49.8 

66.4 

82 

1.6 

3.3 

4.9 

6.6 

8.2 

9.8 

11.6 

lai 

147 

16.4 

32.8 

49.2 

65.6 

81 

1.6 

3.2 

4s9 

&6 

8.1 

9.7 

11.3 

12.9 

14w6 

16.2 

32.4 

486 

64.8 

80 

1.6 

3.2 

4.8 

6.4 

8.0 

9.6 

11.2 

12.8 

144 

16.0 

32.0 

48.0 

640 

79 

1.6 

3.2 

4.7 

&S 

7.9 

9.6 

11.0 

12.6 

142 

16-8 

31.6 

47.4 

6a2 

78 

1.6 

3.1 

4l7 

6.2 

7.8 

9.3 

10.9 

12.6 

140 

15.6 

31.2 

46.8 

62,4 

77 

1.5 

31 

4.6 

6.2 

7.7 

9.2 

107 

12.3 

1.^8 

15  4 

308 

46.2 

61.6 

76 

1.6 

30 

4^6 

6.1 

7.6 

9.1 

106 

12.1 

ia7 

15.2 

30.4 

46.6 

60.8  : 

76 

1.5 

3.0 

4^6 

6,0 

7.6 

9.0 

10.5 

12.0 

ia6 

15.0 

30.0 

46.0 

600 

74 

1.5 

ao 

4.4 

6.9 

7.4 

B.S 

10.3 

11.8 

ia3 

148 

29.6 

44  4 

692 

73 

1.6 

2.9 

4.4 

6.S 

7.3 

8.7 

10.2 

11.7 

lai 

146 

29.2 

43.8 

68.4 

72 

1.4 

2.9 

43 

6.8 

7.2 

ao 

10.1 

11.6 

12.9 

144 

28.8 

4a2    67.6 

71 

14 

2.8 

43 

6.7 

7.1 

a6 

ao 

11.3 

12.7 

142    28.4  1 

42.6    66.8 
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TABLES  FOR  CALCULATING 


TABLE 

II.— CONTIIIITSD. 

DUL 

lo 

1. 
1.4 

2. 

a 

i. 

& 

f. 

7. 

& 

9. 

10.    1   20. 

30.   [  4a    1 

2.8 

4^2 

5.6 

7.0 

8.4 

9.8 

11.2 

12.6 

14sO 

2ao 

46.0 

5fi.O 

69 

1.4 

2.8 

4.1 

5.5 

6.9 

8.3 

9.6 

11.0 

12.4 

ia8 

27.6 

41.4 

A6.2 

68 

1.4 

2.7 

4.1 

5.4 

6-8 

ai 

9.6 

10.9 

12.2 

ia7 

27.2 

4a8 

54^4 

67 

1.3 

2.7 

4lO 

5.4 

6.7 

8.0 

9.4 

10.7 

12  0 

ia4 

26.8 

40.2 

63.6 

66 

1.3 

2.6 

4.0 

5.3 

6.6 

7.9 

9.2 

10.5 

11.8 

ia2 

26.4 

39.6 

62.8 

65 

1.3 

2.6 

a9 

5.2 

6.5 

7.8 

9.1 

10.4 

11.7 

lao 

26.0 

39.0 

52.0 

64 

1.3 

2.6 

a8 

5.1 

6.4 

7.7 

a9 

10.2 

11.5 

12.8 

26.6 

38.4 

61.2 

63 

1.3 

2.6 

as 

5.0 

a3 

7.6 

8.8 

10.1 

11.3 

12  6 

25.2 

37.8 

50.4 

62 

1.2 

2.5 

a7 

6.0 

6.2 

7.4 

a7 

9.9 

11.1 

12.4 

24.8 

37.2 

40.6 

61 

1.2 

2.4 

a7 

4^9 

6.1 

7.3 

a5 

9.7 

11.0 

12.2 

24.4 

36.6 

48.8 

60 

1.2 

2.4 

a6 

48 

6.0 

7.2 

a4 

9.6 

10.8 

12.0 

24.4 

36.0 

4ao 

59 

1.2 

2.4 

a5 

4,7 

5.9 

7.1 

8.2 

9.4 

10.6 

11.8 

23.6 

35.4 

47.2 

58 

12 

2.3 

a5 

4.6 

6.8 

a9 

ai 

9.2 

10.4 

11.6 

2a2 

34.8 

46.4 

57 

1.1 

2.3 

a4 

46 

5.7 

6.8 

7.9 

9.1 

10.2 

11.4 

22.8 

34.2 

45.6 

56 

11 

2.2 

a4 

4.6 

5.6 

a7 

7.8 

a9 

10.1 

11.2 

22.4 

33.6 

44*8 

55 

1.1 

2.2 

a3 

4.4 

5.5 

6.6 

7.7 

a8 

9.9 

11.0 

22.0 

3ao 

44.0 

54 

11 

2.2 

a2 

4.3 

5.4 

6.5 

7.5 

a6 

9.7 

10.8 

216 

32.4 

43-2 

|53 

M 

2.1 

a2 

4.2 

6.3 

6.3 

7.4 

a5 

95 

10.6 

21.2 

31.8 

424 

62 

1.0 

2.1 

ai 

4.2 

5.2 

6.2 

7.2 

a3 

9.3 

10.4 

2a8 

31.2 

41.6 

51 

1.0 

2.0 

ai 

4.1 

5.1 

6.1 

7.1 

ai 

9.2 

10.2 

2ft4 

30.6 

40-8 

50 

l.O 

2.0 

ao 

4.0 

6.0 

6.0 

7.0 

ao 

9.0 

10.0 

20.0 

300 

40.0 

49 

1.0 

2.0 

2.9 

3.9 

4.9 

5.9 

6.8 

7.8 

a8 

9.8 

19.6 

29.4 

39^2 

48 

1.0 

1.9 

2.9 

a8 

4.8 

6.7 

6.7 

7.7 

8.6 

9.6 

19.2 

28.8 

38.4 

47 

0.9 

1.9 

2.8 

3.8 

4^7 

5.6 

a6 

7.5 

a4 

9.4 

las 

28.2 

37.6 

46 

ao 

1.8 

2.8 

3.7 

4.6 

5.5 

6.4 

7.3 

a3 

9.2 

ia4 

27.6 

36.8 

45 

0.9 

1.8 

2.7 

ae 

4.5 

5.4 

6.3 

7.2 

8.1 

9.0 

18.0 

27.0 

3S.0 

44 

0.9 

1.8 

2.6 

as 

4.4 

5.3 

6.1 

7.0 

7.9 

8.8 

17.6 

2a4 

S5.2 

43 

0.9 

1.7 

2.6 

a4 

4^3 

6.1 

6.0 

6.9 

7.7 

ao 

17.2 

25.8 

34.4 

4» 

0.8 

1.7     2.5  1  a4 

4.2 

5.0 

6.9 

a7 

7.5 

a4 

16.8 

25.2 

3a6 

TABLE  IIL 


Thcr. 

Feet 

Ther. 

Feet 

Ther. 

Feet 

Ther. 

Feet 

0.5 

1.3 

9.6 

25.2 

ia5 

40.5 

27.5 

7a8 

1.0 

2.7 

10.0 

26.7 

19.0 

51.0 

28.0 

749 

1.6 

4wl 

10.5 

28.1 

19.6 

52.4 

28.5 

76.3 

2.0 

a4 

110 

29.3 

20.0 

6a7 

290 

77.6 

2.6 

6.9 

116 

30.8 

20.5 

55.1 

295 

79.1 

ao 

7.8 

12.0 

32.1 

21.0 

56.4 

30.0 

8a4 

a5 

9.3 

12.5 

335 

21.6 

67.5 

30.6 

81.8 

4.0 

10.5 

lao 

34.7 

22.0 

689 

31.0 

8ao 

4w6 

12.0 

ia4 

ia6 

36.2 

22.6 

6a2 

31.6 

847 

6.0 

14.0 

37.7 

2ao 

61.7 

320 

86.0 

5.5 

14.9 

14.6 

38.9 

2a5 

6ao 

32.6 

87.1 

6.0 

16.1 

15.0 

40.4 

24vO 

644 

3ao 

88.6 

6.6 

17.4 

16.5 

41.3 

245 

65.6 

33.5 

899 

7.0 

ia8 

16.0 

42.8 

25.0 

67.1 

340 

91.3 

7.5 

2ao 

16.5 

44.0 

25.5 

6a4 

346 

92.3 

ao 

21.6 

17.0 

465 

26.0 

69.8 

35.0 

98.7 

a6 

2ao 

17.5 

46.9 

26.6 

71.2 

35.6 

95.2 

9.0 

24.2 

lao 

48.0 

27.0 

725 
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TABLE  IV. 

FMt 

a 

&0 

10». 

15». 
2.4 

T6 

2.6 

aoB. 

1.8 

8S».     «F, 

4y. 
1.6 

MO. 
1.7 

1.0 

00». 
0.8 

600 

&0 

1.9 

1.4 

IfiQO 

6.9     6.9 

6.9 

6.3 

ao 

ao 

43 

42 

34 

ao 

2.7 

2.0 

1.4 

1,600 

8.8 

&8 

as 

a2 

7.6 

7.4 

6.7 

a  2 

a2 

46 

a8 

ao 

2.2 

2^000 

11.S 

11.3 

11.3 

ia7 

10.0 

94 

8.6 

7.9 

a7 

6.0 

a  2 

ao 

2.8 

2,600 

14.0 

14.0 

14.0 

ia4 

12.7 

11.9 

10.9 

a7 

a7 

7.4 

a3 

6.3 

42 

3^000 

16.9 

16.9 

16.9 

lao 

16.3 

143 

lao 

11.6 

la  3 

9.2 

7.7 

a6 

a2 

8,500 

2ai 

20.1 

19.9 

lao 

17.7 

ia8 

16.0 

ia4 

12.0 

10.8 

9.1 

7.6 

a2 

4^000 

234 

23.4 

22.7 

21.4 

20  0 

19.3 

17.0 

ia3 

lao 

12.2 

ia4 

8.6 

7.0 

4^600 

26.4 

26.4 

26.7 

244 

22.8 

21.6 

19.6 

17.3 

16.4 

ia6 

11.6 

9.6 

7.8 

6^000 

28.9 

28.9 

28.2 

27.2 

2a6 

23.8 

21.8 

19.3 

17.4 

149 

12.8 

10.6 

a  6 

6^600 

31.8 

31.8 

31.1 

30.2 

2a6 

2a3 

243 

21.3 

19.3 

16.6 

141 

11.7 

a6 

6,000 

34.7 

346 

33.9 

32.7 

31.3 

2a7 

26.6 

23.4 

21.0 

18.0 

ia3 

ia7 

10.3 

6,600 

37.7 

37.4 

36.9 

36.7 

33.8 

31.2 

28.5 

2a3 

22.8 

19.6 

ia6 

ia6 

11.1 

7,000 

40.7 

40.1 

39.8 

3a6 

36.4 

3a6 

3a8 

27.3 

243 

11.0 

17.8 

146 

11.9 

7JBO0 

4a7 

43.3 

4&0 

41.4 

39.0 

36.1 

3ai 

29.3 

26.1 

22.6 

lao 

lao 

12.7 

8,000 

46.6 

46.6 

46.0 

444 

41.7 

38.6 

3a3 

31.6 

2ai 

241 

2a6 

17.0 

ia7 

8,600 

40.6 

40.6 

49.0 

47.0 

444 

41.1 

37.8 

342 

sai 

26.1 

22.2 

ia2 

147 

QiOOO 

63.1 

62.9 

62.6 

6ao 

47.4 

4a6 

40.3 

36.6 

32.1 

2ai 

2a7 

19.7 

16.9 

9,600 

564 

66.2 

66.8 

631 

5a2 

46.2 

42.9 

38.6 

3a8 

29.8 

26.2 

21.0 

17.1 

10^000 

60.7 

691 

68.7 

56.1 

62.8 

4a8 

4&4 

40.7 

36.0 

21.4 

2a7 

22.0 

17.9 

10^500 

62.7 

62.0 

61.3 

590 

6a7 

61.6 

47.9 

43.0 

37.7 

33.1 

2a2 

2ao 

ia7 

11,000 

66.1 

66.6 

64.9 

62.3 

5a2 

644 

50.6 

4a6 

40.0 

3ai 

29.7 

24.7 

19.1 

11,500 

69.4 

68.9 

68.1 

66.3 

62.3 

67.4 

6a2 

47.8 

42.4 

368 

31.2 

26.2 

21.9 

12,000 

72.7 

72.3 

71.3 

6ao 

6a3 

60.1 

66*7 

50.1 

448 

3a8 

32.8 

27.4 

22.1 

12,600 

76.9 

7&3 

743 

71.0 

67.8 

62.9 

68.2 

52.4 

47.0 

30.6 

343 

2a4 

2ai 

13^000 

79.8 

79.2 

77.6 

743 

71.0 

6a9 

ea7 

6ao 

49.0 

42.5 

3a2 

sas 

246 

19i600 

8ai 

82.6 

81.2 

77,7 

7a8 

69.0 

6a6 

67.6 

61.0 

446 

3a2 

32.2 

26.1 

14^000 

86.7 

88.0 

846 

81.4 

76.9 

72.3 

66.6 

6a2 

6a3 

47.0 

4a3 

33.9 

27.6 

14s500 

90.6 

90.0 

8a3 

86.1 

8ai 

7a8 

69.6 

63.1 

5a8 

4a6 

42.6 

36.8 

29.0 

16^000 

94.1 

936 

91.8 

8a3 

8a4 

79.1 

72.6 

66.0 

58.6 

61.8 

443 

37.4 

30.6 

16/m) 

97.8 

07.2 

96  3 

91.6 

86.8 

81.9 

7&4 

6a6 

61.0 

6a7 

46.0 

3a9 

32.0 

IBflOO 

101.6  '100.9 

98,7 

96.0 

90.6 

8a3 

7a2 

71.2 

63.6 

6a7 

47.8 

40.6 

33.4 

16,500 

1019  104.3 

101.9 

9a3 

oao 

8a2 

81.2 

7a7 

6a7 

67.6 

40.6 

42.0 

347 

17,000 

107.6  107.2 

1049 

101.3 

97.0 

91.4 

840 

7a  1 

67.9 

69.4 

61.3 

4a6 

36.0 

17,600 

111.1  iia4 

108.6 

1048 

99.8 

946 

86.6 

78.6 

7a2 

61.7 

6ao 

46.0 

37.3 

18^000 

1146  Ws. 

111.9 

ioa2 

102.8 

97.2 

89.1 

81.1 

72.6 

640 

649 

46.4 

3a4 

18,500 

118.0  117.3 

116.0 

111.4 

106.0 

99  8 

91.9 

8a6 

748 

66.8 

5a8 

lao 

39.6 

19/)00 

121.6  12a9 

iia2 

1146 

ioa7 

102.6 

946 

86.2 

77.8 

67.8 

68.3 

40.4 

4a8 

U^500 

1260  124.4 

1 

121.7 

117.9 

111.6 

loai 

97.4 

88.7 

79.8 

69.8 

6ai 

61.0  42.1 

VI. 
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586  APPBNDtX. 

surroimded  by  a  high  and  strong  wall  of  clay,  and  may  bo  betwoen  20 
and  30  miles  in  drcutt,  having  eight  gatee  well-fortified^  afwr  the  manDcr 
of  the  coantry.     The  people  are  indaatriona  both  in  mtnuheUaxB  and 
agrienltare ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  they  are  very  poorly  clad,  hare  little 
tnonai^jind  are  perpetnally  complaining  of  the  badness  of  the  timea.    la  the 
wet  season,  Yaoori  is  a  complete  swamp,  and  after  the  malca  haa  net  in,  it 
is  literally  covered  with  water.     A  little  to  tlie  N.,  the  Qnorra  ia  joined 
by  the  Cnbbie  from  the  N.E ;  at  this  junction  the  Landers  embarked 
on  their  retnm,  and  found  the  stream  running  from  two  to  these  miles 
an  hour,  on  the  2d  of  August,  and  in  full  flood,  and  most  of  the  rorks 
and  shoals  encountered  in  the  dry  season,  now  covered  and  invisible. 
The  banks  of  the  river  and  its  islands  were  in  many  places  eoTered  with 
vast  crops  of  com,  growing  to  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  heigfau     On  the  20th 
of  September,  they  left  Boussa,  and  proceeded  down  the  river  at  noon,  and 
by  2  o'clock  P.M.,  passed  the  boundaries  of  Bonssa  and  those  of  Nyffie. 
During  this  part  of  the  voyage,  at  a  small  island  called  MetaUe^  the  river 
ran  three  or  four  miles  an  hour^  and  its  bed  was  full  of  rocks,  some  of 
which,  shooting  up  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface,  canoed  a  loud  mahiBg 
noise  in  the  water ;  and  with  considerable  diAcnlty  they  crassed  two  raefi, 
which  in  the  dry  season  mast  be  highly  periloos.     At  night  they  stopped 
at  a  large  island  called  Pala^kte^  one  mile  broad  by  aeveral  miles  loag. 
Opposite  a  city  called  Layaba,  the  river  was  found  verynairow  and  deep; 
this  city  has  an  extensive  population  of  Nyffie  pec^le.    Ate-  leaving 
this  place,  they  ran  12  or  14  miles  down  the  stream  ;  the  Qnom  dmiag 
this   whole  distance  rolling    grandly  along,  a  noble  river,  neither  ob- 
structed by  island  nor  deformed  by  rocks  and  stones.     Ila  width  v^ftied 
from  one  to  three  miles  ;  the  country  on  either  side  was  very  flat,  and  a  Caw 
mean  dirty  looking  villages  were  scattered  on  the  banks.    At  Maijie  idaod, 
a  lai^  river  called  Maussa  enters  from  the  west,  fonning  te  aoafehera 
boundary  of  Wo  won.  Above  this,  the  Landers  met  eevarel  very  knge  canoei^ 
having  a  hut  in  the  middle,  which  contained  merchaDts  and  tiieir  whole 
families.     At  this  island,  the  Quorra,  which  had  hitherto  nm  dne  S. 
from  YaooH  and  Boussa,  takes  a  turn  to  the  east  by  the  side  of  n  nmge 
of  hills,  and  afterwards  flows  a  little  to  the  east  of  south,  for  a  anmber 
of  miles ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  is  an  elevated  rocky  iaiaad  300 
feet  high,  calletl  Mount  Kitey  by  the  natives ;  it  is  vary  ateep,  and  ia  an 
object  of  superstitious  veneration  amongst  the  nativea.     At  Rahha^  the 
Quorra  begins  to  run  decidedly  to  the  S.E. ;  Rabba  is  a  very  laige  and 
populous  city,  built  on  the  slop  of  a  gentle  hill  almost  wh<^ly  desthnte  of 
trees  ;  and  two  miles  above  it  is  Zigozhee  island,  so  low  that  the  bonaes  and 
trees  seemed  springing  out  of  the  water.    Rabba  may,  for  its  commaroa^  be 
considered  as  the  emporium  of  the  whole  country,  as  a  vaiietj  of  articles^ 
both  of  home  and  foreign  manufacture,  are  there  daily  aold,  and  it  ia  be* 
sides  well  supplied  with  slaves  of  both  sexes,  which  havn  fiar  the  aaost 
part  been  captured  in  war  by  the  Follaiahs.     The  price  of  a  atom  well* 
made  male  slave  is  £8^  and  of  a  yoangfemale  £10.     I^ves  are  aonetinMS 
purchased  at  Rabba  by  people  inhabiting  the  country  situated  n  good  way 
down  the  Quorra,  and  Arom  thence  they  are  deliverod  from  hand  to  hand, 
till  they  at  lengtii  reach  the  sea.     Ivory  is  also  sold  here,  and  large  tasks 
may  be  had  for  1000  cowries  or  2«.  each,  and  aometifflea  cheaper.     The 
Lenders  had  eleven  elephants'  tusks  presented  to  thmn  by  the  kis^  of 
Wonwou  and  Boussa,  but  were  unabh)  to  dispose  of  them  at  Rabba,  as 
no  strangers  were  then  in  that  city.     Rabba  is  two  days*  jomney  E.  of 
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No.  V.--COMPARATIVS  VIKW 


Oft  UNSAft  ICtAMJIltS^  CAtUO  (Oft  XllUlTAlSm  to)  WWKt. 


Slattt  and  TowiiB. 

linsA. 

OeeU 
metnt. 

Amtterdam 

Voct 

125.5 

2.83 

Aiigsboarg    - 

Stadt^  or  Wef1c<8cha    - 

131.3 

2.97 

Bale 

Stadty  or  Feldi-Scha     - 

132.2 

2.98 

Bfttavi» 

Voet 

139.1 

ai4 

B«ftlifl    - 

p.,-  i^f  Berlin 
'""7of  the  Rhine     - 

137.3 
139.1 

aio 
a  14 

BralMlnt 

FOM                                    «• 

I2&6 

2.86 

Cadiz 

Pie          . 

125.3 

2.83 

f 

Foot  of  the  Merchants 
Mathematical  foot 

150 

a3B 

China 

J 

147.7 

a35 

i 

Chh  or  Otfpchtev'a  fwt 

146.1 

a28 

t 

Laiid-aurveTor*8  foot     - 

141.7 

a  19 

Copenhagen 

Fod 

139.1 

ai4 

Craooyia 

- 

Foot 

158 

a  66 

Dluittlek 

Fosa       - 

127-2 

2.86 

Dauphin^    - 

Pied 

1511 

a4i 

Dijon        - 

Pied 

139-2 

ai5 

Dresden 

Fuss       -              4.       . 

1266 

2.83 

France 

{ 

Pied  de  Ret 

Decimetre 

144 
41.33 

3.25 

Frankfort  on  the  Maine 

^ 

Fuss 

W 

2.86 

Franche  ComtA 

Pied 

158.8 

h.m 

Genaa 

Palmo 

1113 

2^1 

Hamhnrj^ 

1?*—  iof  liamburgh     - 
**"lof  theHhii5»       . 

127 
1391 

2.86 

a  14 

Leipsto 
Lisbon 

Fuse 

125.3 

2.88 

Palmo 

96.9 

2.18 

London 

Foot 

135 

ao5 

Lofrune 

. 

Pled 

129.2 

2.92 

Lnbeck 

Fuss 

12^ 

2.98 

I 

Codo           -        -        - 

187.9 

4.28 

Madrid 

Pies       ^ 

12&3 

93L97 
31.32 

2.83 
2.11 
0.70 

Malacca 

{ 

Common  Foot 

139.1 

ai4 

Carpenter's  Foot 

127.5 

2.87 

MeaalBa 

Palmo 

107.3 

2.42 

MiUn 

Palmo 

176 

a97 

Munich 

» 

Fuss 

128.2 

2.89 

Maples        -             • 

Palmo 

116.5 

2.68 

Hormandy 

• 

Pied        - 

132 

2.98 

Norwaf 

Fod                  .               . 

139-1 

8.15 

Nuremberg 

{ 

Stadt-Sohu  of  Carpenters 
Werk-Schu  of  Masons 

134-7 
123*6 

3.03 
2.7S 

Padua 

Palmo 

189*9 

428 

Paris    - 

Pied  de  Roi 

1<I4 

325 

Palermo 

Palma  ancient- 

107-3 

242 

Prague 

ly.,..  \n>f  Bohemia 
^^  \oi  Moravia     - 

131-4 
131-2 

297 
2'96 

Riga 

Fuss 

125-5 

2*74 

Rome 

Palmo 

130.6 

2'94 

Russia 

„ 

Foot 

135 

3*06 

Sardinia 

Palmo 

iiai 

2*46 

Sweden 

Fodt 

1SL6 

2-97 

SwitzerUnd 

Fuss 

133 

aoo 

Stuttgard 

Fuss 

126.8 

2.85 

Turin    - 

» 

Bilmo 

227.7 

5.13 

Venice 

Palmo 

1547 

S4» 

Vienna 

Fuss 

148 

ar23r 

Warsaw,  duchy  of. 

Fuss 

158 

a56 

532 
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No.  VI^— -GOLD  AND  SILVER  FOREIGN  COINS. 
.  (Aval  fft«  BrUitk  AlmammOcJvr  18Sa) 

A  KNOWLEDGE  of  .tbe  relatiye  Talae  of  foreign  coiita  is  highly  impomuBt 
to  commercial  men,  and  to  the  trareller.  In  the  following  table  of  the 
different  coins  used  among  the  Tarions  nations  with  which  England  has 
intereonrsey  will  be  fonnd  their  corresponding  valne  in  English  money. 
The  method  of  obtaining  this  result  is  founded  npon  the  following  prin- 
ciple. In  a  coin  we  consider  the  weight  and  standard.  By  standard  is 
meant  the  proportion  of  pure  gold  or  silrer  which  it  contains :  die  rest 
is  alloy.  Thus,  if  we  suppose  a  coin  to  contain  a  thousand  parts  of  me- 
tal, of  which  917  are  pure  gold  or  silver,  the  83  remaining  parts  bong 
alloy,  the  917  represent  the  standard,  or  relative  purity  of  the  coin. 

SuppcMe  we  wish  to  know  what  b  the  value,  in  English  money,  of  the 
Russian  imperial  of  10  rubles :  the  weight  is  13.073  gram.,  the  standard 
at  917 ;  deducting  the  alloy,  that  is,  1.08  gram.,  there  remain,  in  pure 
gold,  11.988  grammes. 

The  English  sovereign  weighs  7.9808  gram.,  the  standard  is  at  91 7, 
the  alloy  consequently  0.662  gram.,  and  the  weight  of  pure  gold  contained 
in  it  7.3184  gram. 

Now,  by  the  Rule  of  Three,  the  question  will  thus  be  resolved  : 
7.318  gram.:  11.988  gram.   :  :  20  shillings:  =  £1  128.  9d. 

By  this  method,  we  can  ascertain  the  relative  value  of  all  coins ;  but 
sometimes  the  value  thus  ascertained  will  not  exactly  agree  with  the  sum 
allowed  in  exchange.  This  difference  arises  from  political  causes  and 
commercial  vicissitudes.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  value  at  par  of  the  so- 
vereign in  French  money,  is  25  fr.  26  c,  yet  it  rose  to  25  fr.  50  c.  in  the 
month  of  August  last,  after  the  change  of  the  French  ministry.  This  6dl 
and  rise,  in  the  relative  value  of  money,  principally  takes  place  whenever 
there  is  a  paper  currency. 

A  general  Table  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Coins  of  different  countries, 
giving  their  national  denominations  and  value,  weight  in  dwls,  and 
grammes,^  the  number  of  parts  of  pure  metal  which  they  contain,  and 
their  value  in  English  money, 

1.    AUST&IA  AND  BOBSMIA. 

Matlonal  Denomtaiatieiia. 

£mpen>r'8  Ducat 
Hunpurlan  Ducat 
HalT^Sovereign  . 

Quarter- SoTorelgn 

Crown,  gince  17AS 
Half  Rix-^oUar,  or  Florin 
SO  Kreutzen 
10      Ditto 


Piece  of  2  FloriDa 
1  Florin 

Piece  of  2  Florins 
1  Florin 


CaroUn 
Maximilian 


4wt. 

gn. 

gramoMa. 

SUmdaHL 

Bag.  Valor. 

£       M. 

li. 

S 

6J 

3.491 

986 

0    9 

6 

2 

61 

S.491 

990 

0    9 

6t 

3 

7} 

6.667 

917 

0  14 

9 

.     1 

151 

2.7885 

917 

0    7 

4i 

Siher. 

18 

1 

28.064 

8SS 

0    4 

li 

.       9 

0} 

U0S2 

833 

0    2 

Oi 

4 

6} 

6.682 

683 

0    0 

8i 

2 

Si 

as^i 

600 

0    0 

4 

2.  Baden. 

Goid. 

4 

9 

6.S()0 

901 

0  16 

Si 

.      2 

41 

8.400 

901 

0    8 

4i 

Silver. 

16 

2 

26.460 

760 

0    S 

SI 

8 

1 

12.726 

760 

0    1 

s: 

S.  Batabia 

• 

Gold. 

■ 

6 

6i 

9.744 

771 

I    0 

41 

4 

4 

6.496 

771 

013 

7i 

rmmmta  mA)n  iirtM,    Itii 

TCTT  Mnr  for  MT  oae  to  «nnr« 

n  graaiMi 

rbl« 

1  lb.  troy  weight,  or  tOO  dwte.,  an  c<|aal  l«  37S.0IO  gnini 

■ei. 

FOREIGN  COINS. 


5dd 


Silvtr, 
4wt 


gn,       grMDmei.    Stendard. 


-€#fowii 

Rix-dollar  of  1800 
Teston,  or  Kopfttuck 


Em,  VnloAi 

4 
4 
0 


0 
0 
0 


6 

8i 


Bucftt  cumnt  since  17&7 
Ducat  specie,  1791  to  1802 
Christiais,  1773 


0 
0 
0 


7 

9 

16 


6 
7 


0    4    6 


0 

7i 


18        2  29.343  868 

.     17      IS  27.613  833 

4        6^  6.648  683 

DsXXAilK. 

OoUL 

9  0  8.143  876 

2  bl  a619  979 

4  7  6.736  90S 

Rix-doUar,  or  Double  Crown,  of  the  Tslue 

of  96  Danish  ShilUngs  of  1776  18      14         29.128  876 

Rix-^oUar,  or  Piece  of  6  Danish  Marks  of 

1760  .  .  17       6         26.800         83S         0    4 

Danish  Mark  of  16  Shillings  of  1776  .4       0      .     6.286         688         0    0 

6.  Feakcs. 

The  money  unit  in  France  is  the  franc,  which,  according  to  the  decimal  system,  is 
divided  into*  100  parts,  called  cendmes.  In  government  aoooonts  and  legal  deeds,  all 
sums  most  be  expressed  in  francs  and  centimes ;  but  among  the  people,  and  in  the  purchase 
of  goods  sold  by  retail,  and  in  small  quantity,  the  denomination  of  sous  is  still  in  use. 
This  practice  does  not  create  confuuon,  because  the  sou  is  a  multiple  of  the  ceraime, — 
that  is,  there  are  20  sous  to  the  franc,  and  each  contains  6  cent  The  2  sous  piece  may 
also  be  called  deeime,  or  tenth  of  tifraftc. 

Although  the  franc  and  the  Uvre  toumois  now  appear  to  be  of  equal  value,  there  is, 
however,  a  slight  difference  in  favour  of  the  franc  :^100  fr.  cs  J 01  livres  6  sous.— 
Hence,  if  an  individual  had  to  disehaiige  a  debt  contracted  previously  to  the  year  Vli  I. 
of  the  Republic,  and  stipulated  in  livres  toumois,  he  would  be  entitled,  in  making  hia 
payment  in  Irancs,  to  a  deduction  in  the  proportion  above-mentioned.  Formerly  the 
livre  toumois  was  the  money  unit  of  France.  Its  value  has  varied  much,  although  it 
has  retained  the  denomination  which,  originally,  was  the  expression  of  its  nature* 
Under  Charlemagne,  in  the  9th  oentuiy,  its  weight  was  12  ounces,  or  I  lb.  troy  weight, 
and  its  value  78  iTv.  17  sous  of  present  money.  The  weight  and  value  progressively 
decreased  down  to  the  time  of  Louis  XV.,  when  it  only  amounted  to  8  sous.  Under 
Louis  XVI,  it  rose  again  to  20  sons. 

Besides  the  new  coinage  issued  during  the  Republic,  under  the  empire,  and  since  the 
Restoration,  the  old  one  is  still  in  circulation.  There  is,  however,  but  little  of  it  ex- 
tant. The  value  of  the  silver  pieces  has  not  only  been  reduced  in  ]81(^  as  will  be  seen 
here,  but  the  pieces  of  24,  12,  and  6  sous  are  not  to  be  taken  in  pavment,  except  thev 
have  preserved  some  part  of  the  stamp  (emprelnte) ;  consequently,  all  those  which 
were  defaced  have  been  withdrawn  from  circulation. 

There  is  also  in  France  a  coin  composed  of  copper  and  silver,  in  the  proportion  of  4 
to  1,  called  biilon,  and  denominated  by  the  people  *<  monnaie  grin.**  Before  the  Revo- 
lution, there  were  of  this  mixture,  pieces  of  six  Hards,  (the  French  sou  being  divided 
into  four  liards,)  and  of  two  sous  and  a  half,  called  pieces  qfax  blancs  .■  there  are  few  of 
this  value  now  extant,  but  there  are  pieces  of  2  soua,  or  dedmes. 

Nxw  Coin. 
Gold. 


20  Franc  piece 
40 


6  Franc  piece 

2 

1 

^,  or  60  centimes 

i,  or  26  centimes 


dwt     grs. 

grammes. 

Standard. 

Eng.  Vsloe 
£   s.     d. 

i       8} 

6.4616 

900 

0  16  lOi 

8       7 

12.9082 

900 

1  11    81 

Siher  {argent  bkute.) 

16        1 

26.000 

900 

0    4    0 

6      11 

10.000 

900 

0    1    7 

8        6i 

6.000 

900 

0    0    9i 

I       16 

2.600 

900 

0    0    41 

0      18i 

1.260 

900 

0    0    2i 

Piece  of  0  or  10  centimes 

D^dme,  or  2  sous 
iSou,  or  6  centimes 
Sou,  or  1  centime 


Bilion  {moHnaio  grite.) 
.  . 

Copper,  dd  emd  now. 


Vaktooftho  OU  Coin  in  Franco. 


0    0    0^80 
0    0    0}.60 


Livres.     fr. 

c 

dwt. 

grs. 

grssnoMS. 

Louis  ol        .           24  ^  88 

66 

4 

22 

7.649 

901 

0  18 

6i 

Double  do.        .        48  »  47 

29 

9 
SUoer. 

20 

16.297 

901 

1  17 

41 

Ecu,  or  piece  of   •      6  »    6 

80 

18 

18 

29.488 

906 

0    4 

7» 

Petit  £cu,  or  do.         8  a    2 

76 

9 

9 

14.744 

906 

0    2 

2i 

Piece  of     .        24  sous  »    1 

0 

3 

20 

6.8971 

supposed 

0    0 

9* 

Do.       •       .     12  sous  a    0 

60 

1 

28 

2.948} 

at 

0    0 

4t 

Do.          ,                   6  sous  as      0 

26 

0 

2Si 

1.4741 

1      906 

0    0 

2» 

Do.       •        .  80  sous  at    1 

60 

6 

12 

]ai86 

660 

0    I 

2i 

Do.       .            16  sous  a    0 

75 

3 

6 

6.068 

660 

0    0 

7* 
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6.    HAHBOaGM. 

Gold. 

dwt 

gw. 

gnauses. 

SiBiriaid. 

Dacat  ad  Lecem  Imperii 
New  Town  Ducat 

8 

51 

8.401 

986 

0    9    4: 

8 

6} 

&488 

979 

O    9    4 

AMwr. 

Mark  Banco  (imaginary) 

• 

• 

0   1   &: 

16  Shilling  Piece,  ConTention 

6 

80 

9.164 

750 

O    1    8; 

Rix-dollar  Specie 

16 

18 

89.833 

889 

0   4    7 

7.  Holland  akd  thk  NsTHiaLANDS. 

G«tf. 

Ducat 

8 

b\ 

a518 

986 

O    9    5: 

Ryder 

6 

lOJ 

9.988 

980 

I     5     li 

20  FloriBS,  1808 

9 

7J 

13.659 

917 

1  14  8: 

10  Florins 

.     4 

15} 

6.389 

917 

O  17    15 

10  WiUiams,  1818 

4 

7i 

6.700 

900 

0  16    5i 

Florin 

6 

8» 

10.507 

917 

0     1    8t 

Eacidin  (6  sous) 

a 

4) 

4.976 

668 

•    0    6 

Dueaton,  or  ryder 

80 

88 

88.750 

941 

0    5    6 

Ducat,  or  riz««oUar 

18 

6 

88.830 

878 

•    4   4 

The  Florin  UdiTided  Into  80  eooa,  and  theaMi 

kiBto5 

esnta. 

&  Japah. 

GoUL 

Old  Kokmg  of  100  Maa. 

■  • 

• 

* 

8    7    3 

Hair  ditto 

•                        • 

. 

• 

13    7} 

New  Kolkanf 

m 

• 

1    5  11 

Half  ditto 

• 

SidMT. 

• 

• 

0  ft  lo; 

TlfOfffn  of  40  Haa. 
Half  Ditto 

•                                                                    • 
• 

• 

• 

• 

0  11    5 
0    5    8i 

One-fourth  Ditto 

• 

■ 

• 

0    8  lOi 

One-eighth  Ditto 

• 

• 

• 

0    1     5 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  ascertain  the  Ufal  wright  and  title  af  tlMM  oofna.    Tbeir 

value  Is,  therefore,  only  approximate. 

9. 

LoxBAano-VavKXAX 

t 

QM, 

Sovereign.  182S 
Half  Ditto 

8 

18 

11.338 

900 

1    7    1 

4 

9 

&666 

900 

0  la    6} 

SUmr. 

Crown 

17 

7i 

86.986 

900 

0    4    11 

Half.  Crown,  or  Florin 

.      8 

15} 

18.963 

900 

0    8    Of 

8 

181 

4.381 

900 

0    0    81 

la 

Moovx.  (Eas* 
Gota. 

ImMia 

). 

Mohur  of  Bengal 

7 

83 

993 

1  IS    8 

Ditto  of  Bombay 

7 

101 

963 

1  10    1 

Gold  Rupee,  Bombay 

7 

11 

988 

19    8 

Ditto  Madras 

7 

18 

916 

19    3 

Star  Pagoda,  Madras 

8 

Sihtt. 

4} 

798 

0    7    6 

Rupee,  Sioea 

7 

18 

979 

0    8    Ol 

Ditto  Arcott 

.      7 

9 

941 

0    1  HI 

Ditto  Bombay 

7 

11 

686 

0    1  11 

Ditto  Brooah 

7 

10 

683 

0    19 

11.  Naplis. 

GeM. 

New  Qonoa  of  8  Ducats 

8 

lOi 

a?B6 

906 

0  10    5f 

18  Carlini,  1804 

17 

15 

87.533 

883fc 

0    4    It 

Ducat  of  10  Carlini,  1784 

14 

16 

88.810 

839.' 

0    8    41 

8  Carlini,  1804 

8 

88 

4.588 

R33i 

0    8    0 

1  Dittos  1804 

1 

11 

f.894 

as3i 

0    0    4 

Ducat  of  10  CarUni^  181» 

14 

18 

81946 

833 

0    3    4i 

18.  Papal  Statist 

■ 

GehL 

Pistola  of  Pius  VL  and  VI  i. 

3 

181 

5.471 

9161 

O  IS  III 

Half  DHto 

1 

131 

8.785 

fn6| 

0    6  \\\ 

Zceehino,  1769 

8 

41 

3.466 

tooo 

0    9    4^ 

UaltDltt# 

1 

t\ 

1.713 

1000 

0    4    8i 

VORKIOH  coiirs. 

535 

atmr. 

dwl. 

f^ 

rrHutBL 

Btudtrd. 

?;t 

CroimoriOPxilJ 

il7 

1 

88.437 

910) 

TartonaofSPull 

a 

8 

7938 

Do. 

0     1     91 

—        SOPadI        . 

a 

10 

0287 

0    0  lOi 

Paolo 

1 

IT 

8.6U 

0    0    5t 

Tha  pulo  ii  dirided  Inio  10  WimkU  1 

thaci 

HWD  into  10  paoli. 

13.  Pah.*. 

Otid. 

ZwcUdo 

i 

H 

a46S 

0    9    51 

PWalaofl7B4 

4 

19t 

7.498 

B91 

0  18     3 

—      of  1766 

4 

14 

7,141 

S91 

0  17     41 

40  Lira  of  Mvls  Loidn  dnca  1815 

.     e 

71 

18.903 

900 

1  11     9 

H>  Ditto 

4 

31 

&461 

goo 

0  JfilOt 

DuotoflTM 

•Tie 

11 

86.707 

906 

0    4    11 

FlecvorSLlT* 

8 

81 

&e» 

838 

0    0    6t 

fiUnofUvULoota 

.       16 
14.  FiauA 

0 

86.000 

000 

0    3  111 

St^    •  .  ■  .  ■ 

0  14    6f 

DonUe  RapM  otS  AImmIi 

0  a  lot 

RnpM 

0     1  III 

AbS 

0    0    9 

Munoudl 

0    0    4| 

Luin                 ... 

0    0    9t 

BtU. 

Llibonine,  or  MoMora  of  4S0O  ndi 

6 

£8 

ia76B 

917 

1     6  111 

Ibir  Dttto  of  MOO  ni* 

3 

11 

5.376 

917 

0  13    6) 

Quarter  dillo  otliOO  »ii 

1 

17t 

S6H8 

917 

0    6    M 

PorlaciMM,orMaiadobnarMODr«l*   .              9 

SI 

1439* 

917 

I  15  11 

HalrPortuguwi otaSOO  nil 
PlM»  of  leTccbuu,  or  1600  r«s 

1« 

7.167 

9!7 

0  17  irt 

Tl 

3Sa3 

BIT 

0  e  111 

Do.  of  18  Tn.  or  l£00  rail 

1T( 

8.538 

917 

0  e  41 

Do.  of  8  T«.  or  800  roll 

Si 

ITBB 

917 

0    4    6) 

CniBdaofieoreli 

aawr. 

16* 

I.(H6 

917 

0    8    71 

NawCnuodkof  4S0r«fe 

9 

la  PaoBMi. 

SdU: 

1 

14.633 

903 

0    4  11 

DwsC 

t 

51 

a491 

979 

0    9    4 

Frvderick 

7 

6.8B9 

gos 

0  16    6 

Half  Ditto 

S 

Atiarr. 

St 

334B 

903 

0    8    3 

Rli-dollv,  ortlialerofSa  8ilborKraKluiio[189314 

61 

88.878 

760 

0    8  111 

8 

9 

1718 

759 

0    0    61 

17.  R*OM*. 

Nan-. 

s.i9e 

soe 

0     0    01 

RuoM.  or  Tdoro 
uJr  Ditto 

IB 

IS 

£0.400 

600 

0    3    0 

9 

14.700 

QOO 

0     1    6 

Durst 

S 

19 

18.668 

450 

0    1     1 

8 

» 

4.140 

450 

»  DUlo 

I 

18.  Ratal*. 
OiM. 

« 

8.070 

450 

0    0    8 

Datat  from  175S  to  1763 

8 

5t 

3.495 

979 

0    9    4| 

—    ofl769 

S 

01 

3.473 

969 

0    9    8t 

Imperial  of  10  Rublaa,  ttom  17WI0  1763  .      18 

19 

16.565 

917 

8     1     61 

Hafr  Ditto 

6 

91 

8.893 

917 

1     0    91 

isifS'.:'"-:""-'"""^. 

7 

17i 

13  073 

917 

1  18    9 

8 

«* 

ft538 

BIT 

0  16    4( 

Man'. 

Rubli  of  too  Cepacki  tnn  ITSO  to  1788            16 

1 

I0.et70 

soe 

0    3    7i 

Ditto  fram  1769  to  1807 

IS 

SfcOll 

750 

0   3   e 

( 


536 
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19.  Saroihia. 
Gold. 

dwt.     gm 


Carlin,  aiDoe  1768 
Half  Ditto 
FistoU 
Half  Ditto 

Crown,  sinoe  1708 
Half-crown 
Quarter  ditto 
New  Crown  of  1816 


10 

6 

.       6 

SilMr. 

15 
7 
3 

16 


7i 
101 

m 

134 
181 

0 


16.066 
8.088 
9.118 
i.&59 

2S.590 

11.796 

6.897 

25.000 


20.  Savoy  and  Pisdiiont. 


Gold. 

2 

6 

3 

4 

.    30 

15 

2 

Sihor. 

22 

U 

.      5 

2 

.         .16 

21.  Sazomt. 

Gold, 

2 

8 
.      4 

S 

Sihor. 
Rix-dollar  Specie,  or  Convention,  aince  1788 18 
Half  Ditto,  or  Florin  .  9 

Thaler  of  24  Groachen  (Imaginary  coin) 
Groscben,  24  to  the  Thaler,  98  to  the  Rix- 
dollar  .  •  1 

22.    SlClLT. 

Gold, 
Ounce,  1748  •  2 

Siher. 
Crown  of  12  Tarina  .  17 

23.  Spaih. 
Gold. 
17 
8 


Zeochino  • 

Double  new  PUtola  of  24  Uvrea 

Half  Ditto 

New  Piatohi  of  20  Uvrea,  1816 

Carlino,  since  1755 

Half  Ditto 

Zecchino  of  Genoa 

Crown  of  6  Livrea  aince  1756 

Half-crown 

Quarter  ditto,  or  SO  Soua   . 

One-eighth  ditto,  or  15  Sona 

New  Crown  of  6  Idvrea,  1816 


Ducat  • 

Double  Angnatna,  or  10  Thalera 
Augustua,  or  5  Thalera 
Half  Ditto 


Doubloon  of  8  Crowns,  1772  to  1786 
Doubloon  of  4  Crowns 

—  2  Crowns 
Half-piatol,  or  Crown 
Doubloon  of  8  Crowna  aince  1786 

-^  4  Crowna 

—  2  Crowna  . 
Half-piatol,  or  Crown 


4 
2 
17 
8 
4 
2 


8iher. 

Piaster,  rince  1772  •     17 

Real  of  2,  or  Peseta,  or  one-fifth  of  a  Piaater  3 
Real  of  It  or  Half  Peaeta,  or  one-tenth  of  a 

Pinster  1 

RenllUlo,  or  one-twentieth  of  a  Piaater  0 


51 
4t 
2i 
3t 
221 
lU 
52 

14 

7 

191 
U 


51 

6U 

1 

ot 


31 


20} 
34 


9 

16J 
8i 
41 
9 

161 
81 
41 

8 
18 


a468 
9.620 
4.810 
6.451 
48.100 
2i.0d0 
3.482 

35.  lid 

17.559 

8,779 

4.889 

25.000 


a491 

13.840 

6.070 

8.839 

98.064 
14.082 


1.982 

4.S99 
27.5SS 


27.045 

ia522 

6.761 

aS80 

27.046 

13.522 

6.761 

3.380 

25.045 
5.971 


2.985 
1.402 

Theae  three  laat  ooina  have  currency  in  the  Feuinaula  only. 


21 
22} 


Ducat 
Half  Ditto 
Quarter  Ditto 


24.    SWXDXK. 

Gold. 

2  5 

1  21 

.     0  181 


Silntr. 


Rlz-dolUr  of  48  abillinga,  from  1720  to  1802  18 
Two-thirdaof  Rlx-ddlar  of  32  abUlinga  12 
One-third,  or  16  abiUings  .  6 


17 
111 
51 


8.468 

1.741 

.870 

291508 

19.672 

9.8S0 


906 

906 

896 
896 
896 
900 


1000 
906 
906 
900 
906 
906 

1000 

906 
906 
906 
906 
900 


986 
9QS 
903 
90S 


8SS 


906 

8331 


901 
901 
901 
901 
875 
875 
875 
875 

90S 
81S 

813 

813 


976 
976 
976 

878 
878 
878 


aig.Valw. 

JT  M.     d. 

I  19  11 
O  19  6! 
19    6: 

o  II  s; 

O    S    8} 
O     1  10} 
O  II     0 
O    3  111 


0  9    dS 

1  3    9i 
O  II  101 
O  15  10 
5  19    O 

2  19    6 
O    9    61 


5  71 
2  9i 
1  41 
O  O  81 
O    3  111 


O 
O 
O 


0  9    5 

1  IS  11 
0  16    51 
0    8    2: 

0  4  U 
0  2  01 
0    3    1 

con 


O  10  101 
O    4    01 


3    6    7 
1  IS    31 
O  16    71 

0  8 
S    4 

1  12 
O  16 
O    8 


3J 

8 

4 
2 
1 


0  4    2t 

O  0  101 

0  0    51 

0  0    21 


0  9    31 

0  4    7i 

0  2    31 

0  4    6 

0  3    0 

0  16 
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S5*  SwirnaLAMD. 
GoU, 


gn.      gnuamm.    Steodard. 


Frankea  Piece 
16  Ditto 
Daoat  of  Zurich 
—        Berne 
Pistole  of  Berne 


S 
i 
2 
2 
4> 


Crown  of  Bade  of  SO  Batz,  or  2  Florins  15 

Half  Crown,  or  Florin                  .  7 

Franken  of  Berne,  since  1803               .  4 

Crown  of  Zorich  of  1781  16 

Half,  or  Florin,  since  1781  8 
>Crown  of  40  Bats  of  Basle  and  Soleore^ 

dneel796                .  18 

Piece  of  4  Franken  of  Berne,  1799  18 

Ditto  of  4  i^Yanken  of  Switzerland  of  1803  18 

Ditto  of  2  Franken  of  SwitzerUnd  of  180S  9 

Ditto  of  1  Frankea                                     .  4 


22 

11 
bX 
6i 

21 

1 

1«} 

17i 

0 

0 

23 
22 
23 

n* 
I7i 


2ieochln  Zermahboub  of  Saltan 

Hamet,  1774 
Half  Ditto 

Roubbie,  or  i  Zeccbin  Fondoukll 
Zeochin  Zermaboub  of  Selim  111. 
Half  Ditto 
Qnarter  Ditto 


Altmichlec  of  60  Paras,  since  1771 
Yaremlee  of  90  Paras,  or  60  Aspreo 
Rouble  of  10  Paras,  or  30  Aspres 
Aspre.  120  in  the  Piastre 
Piastre  of  40  Paras 
Piece  of  6  Piastres 


26.  Tu&KST. 

GoUL 
Abdottl 

1  16 

0  20 

0  131 

1  16 
0  20 

0  10 
saver, 

16  60 


27.  TuscAKr. 


Raspone,  3  Zecchini,  with  the  lily 

One-third  Ruspone,  or  Zeochino 

Half  Zecchino 

Zecchino  with  eiBgy 

Rosina  .  • 

Half  Ditto 

Franceseooi  of  10  Pauli,  or  Crown 

Paoli 
Pleoeof6Paoli 

2  Paoli 

IPftoU 


Zecchino 
Half  Ditto 
OzeUa 
Ducat 
PlstoU 

Ducat  of  8  Uttm 

Crown  of  the  Cross 

Ducatoon 

'Jalaro 

OaelU 


GoM. 
6 
2 
1 
8 
4 
2 
SOoer. 
of  10 

17 
8 
S 
I 

28.  VzKici. 
Gold, 

2 

I 

8 

1 

4 
SUmt. 

14 

20 

18 

18 

6 


17i 
6t 
81 
61 

lU 
6J 

13i 

18S 

6t 

16i 


6t 
21 
19 
Of 

8J 

16» 
10 

0 
13 

8 


15.297 
7.648 
3.491 
3.452 
7.648 

23.386 

11.698 

7.612 

25.067 

12*588 

29.460 
29.370 
13.040 
15.025 
7.612 


2.648 
1.321 
0.881 
2.648 
1.321 
a660 

28.828 


10.464 

9.4CKy 

1.744 
3.416 
6.976 
a488 


26.507 

12.753 

6.501 

2.761 


3.484 
1.748 
13.666 
2.175 
6.764 

22.777 
31.788 
27.914 
28.990 
9.843 


29.  UwrrsD  Statu  op  Amzbica. 


Double  Eagle  of  10  Dollars 
Eagle  of  6  Dollars 
Half  £agle  of  2^  DoUars 

Dollar 
Half  Dollar 
Quarter  Dollar 
VI. 


Gold. 

11 

.   5 
2 

17 

8 

4 

3  Y 


6 
15 
19.^ 

10 
17 
8* 


17.480 
8.740 
8.370 

27.000 

13  600 

6.760 


904 
904 
979 
979 
908 

878 
878 
900 
844 
844 

901 
901 
900 
900 
900 


968 
966 
802 

802 
808 
802 

650 


600 


1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
896 
896 


917 
917 
917 
917 


1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
917 

826 
948 
946 
826 
948 


917 
917 
917 

90S 

903 
903 


EAf.  Vslae 
J&  #.  d 
1  17  9 
0  16  101 
0  9  6 
0  9  22 
0  18  10 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


3  7i 
1  9J 

1  8i 
3  8^ 
1  101 


0  4 

0  4 

0  4 

0  2 

0  I 


8 
8 
9 
4i 

2i 


0  6  11 
0  3  6,' 
6  1  11 
6  9.' 
2  41 
1  2i 


2 
0 
0 
0 
1 
3 


9i 

91 

41 

0 

7 

3t 


18  7 

0  9  61 

0  4  9 

0  9  6i 

0  17  1 

0  8  6i 

0  4  61 

0  2  21 

0  10  0 

0  0  6 


0  9  6 

0  4  9 

1  17  4 
0  5  111 
0  16  111 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


3  31 

6  31 

4  8 
4  21 

1  71 


2  3  91 
1  1  KU 
0  10  Hi 


0 

4 

31 

0 

8 

11 

0 

1 

01 

TABLB  OF  CMaUATWa,  Ac. 


N«.  VII..A  TABLE, 


"H^i^^ 

DiV.«# 

MUiiL 

W^ 

Ma^ 

iDvv.ar 
Lai. 

Mflca. 

Dnr-r 

1 

1      69.99 

16 

57.e7 

31 

51.43 

46 

41.68 

61 

29.09 

76 

14.51 

2      £9.96 

17 

57.38 

32 

50.88 

47 

4a92 

62 

2a  17 

77 

1S.50 

3      59.9e 

18 

57.06 

33 

5aS2 

48 

40.15 

63 

27.24 

78 

12.46 

4     5985 

19 

56.73 

34 

40.74 

49 

3BL36 

64 

26.30 

79 

11.45 

5      59.77 

20 

56.S8 

35 

49.15 

50 

38.57 

65 

25.36 

80 

ia42 

6 

fi9.67 

21 

66.01 

36 

48.54 

51 

37.76 

66 

21.41 

81 

9L3H 

7 

59.56 

22 

55.68 

37 

47.92 

52 

36.94 

67 

2S.U 

82 

635 

8 

59.42 

2S 

55.23 

38 

47.28 

63 

36.11 

68 

22.46 

83 

7.38 

9 

59.26 

24 

54.81 

39 

46.63 

64 

35  27 

69 

21.50 

84 

629 

10 

59.09 

25 

54.38 

40 

46.96 

55 

34.41 

70 

20.52 

85 

5l23 

11 

56.90 

26 

63.93 

41 

45.28 

56 

33.55 

71 

19.53 

86 

4.18 

IS 

68.69 

27 

53.46 

42 

44.59 

57 

32.68 

72 

l&M 

87 

3.14 

IS 

58.46 

2B 

62.97 

43 

43.83 

58 

31.79 

73 

17.54 

88 

2.09 

U      58.2S 

29 

52.47 

44 

43.16 

59 

aaoo 

74 

16.54 

89 

1.06 

15      57.9» 

80 

51.96 

45 

42.43 

60 

30.00 

75 

15.53 

90 

OO) 

N«.  Vni.-TABLE  OF  CLIMATES. 


CttmatMof 
UalfuHMr. 


TUir  Kumber. 
0 
1 
2 


3 

4 
6 


LoBgettDsj. 


IfMMV. 

12 
12 
13 


Min. 

0 

30 

0 


L^tode. 


6 
7 
8 


13 
14 
14 


30 

0 

30 


9 
10 
11 


12 
IS 
14 


16 
15 
16 


0 

30 

0 


16 
17 
17 


30 

0 

30 


18 
18 
19 


15 
16 

n 


18 
19 
20 


21 
22 

23 
24 


0 

SO 

0 


0 

8 

16 


JtftM. 

0 
34 
43 


24 
30 
36 


10 
46 
28 


41 
46 

48 


21 
29 
69 


0 

8 
8 


Mi 
0 
34 
9 


7 
6 
5 


27 
46 
42 


4 
4 
3 


53 

8 

30 


61 
54 

56 


67 
28 
36 


58 
59 
61 


25 

67 
16 


19 
20 
20 


30 

0 

30 


21 
21 
22 


0 

30 
0 


22 
23 
23 
24 


30 
0 

30 
0 


62 
63 
64 


24 

20 
8 


2 
2 
2 


6S 
31 

8 


1 
1 
1 


49 
32 
19 


64 
65 
65 


48 
20 
46 


CliroiitM  of 
Montha. 


TMr  JJumber, 
1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 


LoDffett  Day. 


Momtkt. 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


66 
66 
66 
66 


6 
20 
28 
32 


1 
0 
0 


8 
56 

48 


0 
0 
0 


40 


0 
0 
0 
0 


90 
14 

8 

4 


Latitad«. 


Dm 


69 
73 

78 
84 
90 


Mitu 
23 
10 
39 
31 
5 
0 


Esttnt  of  CUoiateiL 


0 
2 
3 

4 
6 
5 


51 
27 
40 
62 
34 


v.  B"— ^*  ^  °®*  '"  *^^  TMa  Uke  any  notloe  of  the  e;r<«ts  of  the  KfrActloa, 
which  inereattfl  the  duration  of  the  day,  particularly  tovrarda  the  poles.  Under  the 
r^  itarlf  the  refw  ^eodent  of  the  twUight,  Incrawoi  the  daf  ,  whkh  ii 

*;;  „^ih»  long  r 
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No.  iz.-4:hbomolooical  tables. 

PRINCIPAL  ERA& 

CretMvn  »fika  FIVrM.^Therehave  been  m  many 
.  MS  one  hnndn^d  and  forty  opLnlona  on  the  dis. 
tanoe  of  time  between  tliis  event  and  the  birth 
•  of  our  8avif»ar.*  Some  nake  ft  as  smsU  as  9610 
years,  and  some  as  great  as  6484  lite  chrcrno. 
logy  whk-h  Is  nsnaliy  gWen  with  the  anthorixed 
Tervton  of  the  Bible  plares  the  erent  in  the  4004th 
year  befara  the  oommeneenent  of  the  common 


TAe  OlMMpMwf#.-~l%e  first  year  of  the  first  Olym. 

}»Uid  begins  in  the  summer  of  the  776th  year  be. 
ore  the  common  era ;  tlM  first  year  nf  the  second 
Olympiad,  ta  the  sammar  of  the  778d  year,  and 
aooo. 

Tke  FvundatUm  ofJRome.—The  7S9d  year  before 
the  commeitcement  of  the  common  era,  accord- 
ing to  the  calculation  osualty  adopted. 

Take  Birth  of  Chriti.—Thh  is  probably  to  be  dated 
in  the  4th  year  before  the  commencement  of  the 
coinm«in  era 

The  At/ira— Commencing  on  the  10th  July,  in 
the  Ottd  year  alter  the  common  era. 


UETOUM  THX  COMXXlf  CXMXHT  OP  THE  COM- 
MOK   X&A   OP  THS   IVCA&NATION. 


S348 

1921 

1401 
1451 
1^55 

1080 

1000 
1048 
1045 


109B 
1015 

1007 
10l» 

ins 

l»7 


Commencement  of  deluge,  which  lasts  about 

a  year. 
Call  of  Abraham.    A  monarchy  in  Egypt  at 

the  time. 

Tito  Israelites  teare  Egypt  undar  Mosca. 
Tilt*  Itraeliteii  enter  Canasn. 
JosephuV  date  of  the  ftHindntioa  of  Tyre ;  i. 

e.,  240  years  befwe  the  building  of  the  Tem. 

pl#i 

[1657]  t  Cerrops  from  Egypt  founds  A  then*. 
Argos,  Sicyoo,  Eleusls,  founded  ab«iut  the 

fame  time. 

Deucalion  flourishes,  [15603. 
Saul,  first  king  of  Israel-    Sparta  built  by 

Eurota*.  and  LaredflBroon. 
Tyre  built,  acoordiog  to  Newton.    Reign  of 

[ISiMJ    Cadmus,    from    Phoenida,    founds 

Thebes  in  Bcsotia:  he  Is  said  to  hare  intri^ 

ducedlettefsinto  Greece. 
Dardanus,  a  founder  of  Troy,  [14253. 
CEootrus  leads  a  colony  of  Oreelcs  to  Italy. 
Minoa  reigns  in  Crete.    Temple  built  by  So. 

lomon. 

AmpMetyonlo  Council. 
Sesostris,  an  Egyptian  conQiieror. 
riaosp  Pelops  comes  to  Greece  from  Asia. 
Oracles  In  Greece. 
Sisyphus  reigns  at  Corinth  x  said  to  hare 

founded  it 

KingdoAM  <rf  Jodah  and  Israel  separated 
Theseus  civilises  Attica. 
ZlSfMZ  Danans  cornea  to  Greece  from  Egypt 
Greek  colony  to  Italy  under  Evander. 
[13003  Argonantle  iScpedition.    Jaion  Her. 

rnlea 

rism  War  of  Seven  Chiefs  against  Thebes. 
[1.V71  Thebes  taken  by  the  Descendants  of 

the  Seven  Chiefs 

ri?703  Troy  destroyed  by  the  Oreeka 
Homer,  perhaps  two  or  three  geoerationa 

falter.    Uesiod  later  stUL 
Carthage  founded  by  Dido  from  PhoBuida. 
[11903  J'he  Heradids  conquer  the  Pelopon- 

nesuN.    .£olic  migrntioii  to  Asia. 
[11301  Ionic  migration  to  Asia,  after  the 

death  of  Codnis,  last  king  of  Athens. 
Pul  founds  the  Assyrian  empire. 
Era  of  Olympiads  begins. 
Rome  founded,  according  to  tiie  nsnal  data. 
First  kingdom  of  Bsbyion,  and  kingdom  of 

•  Psbrle.  Btbl.  Ant.  espw  7.  Koeh.  Tab.  R«r.  lotrod.  dx. 

t  Fiom  hmu»f  dawn  to  the  date  A06  iaotosinlir,  lb*  dMn 
•re  (aksn  fram  Sir  Imm  Newton.  In  rame  inetaaoee,  there 
am  added  in  bradwta  the  dniea  of  the  aa«e  events  aa  they  ap> 
nav  in  the  Ublea  enljolned  bf  the  AbM  BarthelemT  to  the 
Tnvela  of  Anaeharais.  far  the  pniyeae  of  ahewin«  the  diver- 
aitf  of  ofdalosa  which  have  rrovailiad  ea  the  labjeet  of  aarly 
shreaoionr. 


919 
968 
964 
943 

m? 

9» 

918 

904 


963 
9ib 

794 

790 
776 
753 
717 


Thalea  flour. 


Cyrus,  king 


Nhwreh,  or  Attyrtaa  BriBlng  liron  Pal% 
kingdtim. 

Era  of  Nabonaasar  hM^ha. 
721  Captivity  of  the  Ten  'Mbes  of  Israel 
719  [7573  Syracuse  founded  by  a  Corinthian  Co- 
lony. 
711  Independence  of  tiie  Medes,  who  revolt  from 

the  Assyrians  of  Nineveh. 
706  [8453  Lyeurgus*  legislation  at  Lacedssmon. 
681  First  kingdom  of  Babylon  put  an  end  to  by 

the  Assyrians  of  Nineveh. 
655  Fmmmetieus  klnff  of  all  E^ypt 
65S  [7483  Pint  war  between  Messenia  and  Laoe* 

d«mon. 
695  Scythians  get  possession  of  Upper  Asia,  and 

Cimmerians  of  Lydia. 
627  Newton^  date  of  foundation  of  Rome. 
685  Second  Babylonian,  or  Chaldaean  kingdom  be. 

gins,  by  Nahopolfissar'a  revolt  from  tlM  As. 

Syrians  of  Nineveh. 
600  Assyrian  empire  of  Nineveh  deatrikyed  by  tlia 

Babylonians  and  Medes. 
607  Scythians  driven  from  Upper  Asia.    Cfmme. 

rfans  driven   from  LycUa  about  the  same 

time. 
596  Perdiccas  founds  the  monarchy  of  Macedonia. 
500  The  Gauls,  under  Bellovesus,  cross  the  Alps 

into  Italy. 
SM  Legialation  of  Solon.  Draco,  perhaps  twenty. 

five  years  earlier. 
568  Destmetion  of  the  kingdom  of  Jodah  by  the 

Babylonians. 
500  PIsistratus,  tyrant  of  Athens. 

ished. 
550  A  nacreon  flourished. 
556  SImonides  born. 
553  Stesiehorus  ditd. 

518  Anaximander.    AoaKimenes. 
540  Kingdom  iif  Lydia  destroyed  hi 

of  Persia.    The  kingdom  of  Media  probably 

destroyed  by  blm  shortly  before. 
544  Phererydes  nourished. 
539  Pythsgi>ras  flourished. 
538  Kingdom  of  Babylon   destroyed  by  Cyrus. 

Jews  return  to  Jerusalem  shortly  after. 
535  Thespis  flourished. 
525  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  conquers  EfiTypt. 

^scbylus  bom. 

519  Cratlnua  bom.    Hecatmns  fluuriabed. 
518  l^ndar  born, 

510  Pisistratida  driven  from  Athena. 

509  Monarchy  abolished  at  Rome.     Consuls  and 

QuaMtors  instituted  there. 
508  Expedition  of  Darius  Hystanpes,  king  nf  Per. 

sia,  into  Scythia.   Thrace  and  MNcedonla  tri. 

butary  to  him. 
503  Parmenides  flonrlshea.    Heraelittis  flourishes. 
500  Anaxsgoras  bom. 

409  Sardis  burnt  by  the  lonlana  and  Atbeniana. 
466  Hellanlcos  born. 
495  Sophocles  born. 

403  Tribunes  and  iGdilea  instituted  at  Rome. 
490  Battle  of  Marathon. 
485  Geiun,   tyrant    of    Syracuse.      I^charmua 

flooriahed. 
484  Herodotus  boriL 
480  Battles  of  ThermopylsB,  Artemisiuro,  Salamls. 

and  Himera.    Euripides  born. 

479  Battles  of  Platma  and  Hyrale. 
477  Athenian  ascendancy  eoromences. 
471  lliucydides  bom. 

468  Mycena  destroyed.    Sneratea  bofn. 
466  Battles  of  the  Eurymedoa 
464  Zeno  of  Elea  flourished. 
458  Lysias  bom. 

Gorgiss  flouri<ihed« 
451  Dec«*mvirs  at  Rome. 

Tables. 
457  Battle  oCTanagra. 
447  Rattle  of  Cornnea. 
444  Erapedodes  flnurifihed.  Xenophon  bora.  First 

Military  Tribunes  at  Rome. 
4^13  Cen^rs  institulHl  at  Rome. 
43(i  iMKxates  bora. 
431  Peloponnesian    War    b««in8. 

flourished. 

480  Plato  bora.    EnpoHs  flotirUi<i>«. 
4-^7  Ariatiiphsnes  fioori^he'. 

413  Athenians  defeated  in  .Sirily.    Birth  of  IXo< 

irenra  the  Cyiiir. 
406  Uiunysios,  tyrant  of  Syracuso. 


Laws  of  the  Twelve 


Hipporratea 


596  APPBMDIX* 

the  Fronch  in  Algien,  was  estUnated  ai  d6,684i,527  fnuca,  or  £2,227^1 

sterling:  viz.— 

In  gold  and  silrer  speoie,  .         .    48,684,527  firanca. 

In  wpol,  and  otli0r  Gonnnodiues,  3,000,000 

Ii^  braaB-capnon,  700  in  nnmber,      •  4,000,000 


Total,      .        .  55,684,527 

Thia  oatiqfiate,  however,  does  not  ipclade  800  Iron-giuMy  nor  an  ini« 
mense  quantity  of  military  projectiles  and  powder  found  in  the  city,  nor 
the  value  pf  ^he  real  property  belouging  to  the  state,  eoaipriaittg  the  half 
of  the  houses  in  Algiers,  aqd  which  of  themselvea  have  been  vsined  at 
50,000,000  of  francs  s  wbereforp,  taking  the  whole  expenae  of  the  ospe- 
dition,  both  by  sea  and  land,  at  48,500,000  franca,  aecordiag  to  the 
estimate  of  the  minister  at  war,  France  must  have  realised  by  her  coaqneat 
a  clear  gain  of  at  least  £3,000,000  in  actual  property,  independently  al* 
together  of  the  value  of  the  new  establiahment  she  has  ncqoired  in  thia 
quarter  of  the  globe,  in  a  naval  and  commercial  point  of  view. 

The  conquerors  of  Algiers  are  now  busily  engaged  in  following  up  a 
plan  of  colonization  in  their  newly-acquired  tenitory,  and  wo  heartily 
wiah  their  endeavours  all  success,  for  we  regard  them  aa  calculated  to  lay 
a  sure  foundation  for  the  ultimate  civilization  of  thb  fair  and  fertile  but 
hitherto  unprofitable  region.  In  the  following  remarks  which  have  been 
made  upon  the  measures  now  pursuing  in  the  Algerine  country  by  France, 
we  heartily  concur :  **  It  has  been  said  that  France  baa  been  unduly  ag- 
grandized by  her  acquisition,— that  she  baa  obtained  an  imp<Hrtant  naval 
station  in  an  advanced  position  in  the  Mediterranean,^Haid  that  the  con* 
sequences  may  prove  detrimental  to  our  commerce  and  maritime  anpe- 
riority  in  that  sea.  We  cannot,  however^  recognise  the  validity  of  such 
allegation^,  except  as  indications  of  national  jealousy.  Is  not  our  poaacs 
sion  of  Majta — which  we  hold  by  exactly  the  same  title  aa  the  Franch 
do  that  of  Algiers,  namely,  the  right  of  the  strongest, — open  to  (weeisely 
the  same  objection  on  the  part  of  France  ?  Did  not  Napoleon,  in  1803, 
urge  that  ol^ection  ?  And  did  we  not  go  to  war  again  with  France  in  order 
to  refute  it  ?  If  the  colonial  aggrandizement  of  one  nation  ware  to  ha  held 
as  fpmishing  another  with  any  just  ground  of  complaint  or  iateipoiiacB, 
in  what  situation  would  Great  Britain  he  placed  by  the  veeognition  of  aach 
a  doctrine  ?  Waiving  this,  however,  and  coming  at  once  to  the  question 
of  colonization,  we  say  that  all  civilized  nations  have  a  direet  intereal  in 
the  spread  of  civilization,  and  that  this  interest  is  greateat  in  the  caae  of 
those  nations  which  are  most  exclusively  commercial.  Afitioa  can  never 
civilize  itself ;  it  must  first  be  colonized,  and  a  focus  or  centre  established* 
whence  civilization  may  radiate,  as  it  were,  to  the  dififerent  inhabited  or 
habitable  parts  of  that  great  continent.  Little  does  it  signify  by  whom 
this  IB  done,  provided  it  be  done,  in  a  situation  favourable  to  the  diffnaien 
of  knowledge  and  the  ^rta  of  civilized  life.  Now  Algiers  under  the 
pation  of  the  French*  seems  to  answer  all  theae  oonditiona ;  and 
in  itself  resources  capable  of  prodigious  developemeat,  it  ia  also  in  contact 
with  nearly  all  the  principal  tribes  which  predominate  over  the  Afrioaa 
continent,  and  consequently  may  well  become  the  parent  of  that  civilii 
tion,  which,  we  hope,  is  destined  to  penetrate  even  to  ila  deqwst 

•  Foreign  Qnartcriy  Reviaw,  No.  17,  pp.  173^  174. 
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49  BattlM  of  ThMppL    DMfha  of  Brntns  tad 

40  Herod  mad*  kinff  of  the  J«wi. 

96  Sextus  Pompoias  conquered  in  adly. 

38  War  betwecA  OeteTlus  and  Antony. 

31  Battl*  of  Aethm. 

30  Deaths  vt  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

87  AnrmtQS  declared  Emperor.   Virgil.  Horare, 

OvM,  Oalhu,  FoUio,  Variua,  TIbuUus    Fta- 

pertlua,  PbadraB.  flouriahcd. 
95  Comoiios  Nepoe  died. 
18  Pannonians  Bubdned.    Victories  of  Drosoa  in 

OaoL 
8  Seneca  bom. 
4  Birth  <rfour  Saviour;  sometimea  placed  r<  ur 

years  later. 
Dionysioa  of  Halicamaaras  (ionri»hed. 

COMXXNCZMBKT  OP  TBI  COMMOlf  ERA  OF 
THX  INCARMATION,  IV  THs4004-6tU  TSAK 
TBOM  TBI  CKZATION  Of  MAK. 

After  Gkrist. 

16  Aufostna  dies.     Tiberius.     Mathematicians 

expelled  from  Roma 

17  Arminius  defeats  M arabodns. 

10  Germanicus  poisoned.     Calana.    Pomponins 

Mela. 
81  Arminius  is  kUled. 
33  CroriUxion  of  our  SftTiMir. 
35  St  Paul  conrertcd. 
37  CaliffuhL    41.  Clandiw. 
40  The  followers  of  our  Saviour  railed  Christians. 
44  Conooests  of  Flauttus  in  England. 
50  Lonoon  founded  by  the  Romans 
54  Nero.    FHsens  (ft.  34^  d.  08).    Luran  (ft.  38^. 

05).    Seneca  (<i.  65).    Petronius  Arb.  {d.  67). 

Dioscorldes.  Flav.  Josephus  (ft.  37,  d.  OS). 
00  Christianity  introduced  into  Britain. 
64  Rome  set  on  Are,  burned  six  days.  First  per. 

sedition  of  tlie  Christians. 
70  Destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Pliny  (A.  23,  d.  79). 

78  Agrioola  completes  the  conouest  of  Britain. 

79  Tiuis.    Pompeii  and  Hemuaneum  destroyed 

by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius.    Valeriua  Flac 

ens.    SUioa  Ital.  (d.  about  100).    QuintUian 

ft.  42). 
81  Domitlan. 

84  Agiieoia  defeats  the  Caledonians  (SeoU). 
90  JuvenaL    Epictetua. 
94  Second  peraecntion  of  the  Christians  under 

Domitlan. 
96  Nerva.    Tadtos.    Pliny  the  younger. 
98  Trajan.  106,  Dacla  subdued    Suetonius.  Flo. 

ms.    Plutarch  (ft.  50).     Third  perseeution 

under  Traian. 

117  Adrian,    llie  Euphrates  the  frontier  of  the 

Roman  empire  in  Asia 

118  The  city  of  Jeruaalem  again  destroyed.    Die- 

persion  of  the  Jews. 
138  Antoninus  Pius.    Claudian.    Ptolemy.    Ar. 

rian. 
)01  Marens  AureUns  and  Lu  Venn.    Galen.  Ap. 

pian.    Syromachua.  Aol.  Oellins.   Apuleius. 
103  Fourth  persecution  under  M.  A.  Antoninus. 
166  to  178,  war  by  the  R«imans  with  the  people 

between  the  Alps  and  the  Danube. 
180  Commodoa.    The  Goths  seise  upon  the  east. 

empart  of  Dada. 
IDS  The  Saracens  known  by  a  victory  which  they 

gained  over  the  Romans,  in  the  deserts  of 

Arabia. 
193  Pertinax.    Didins  Jnllanns.    Pescennins  Nl- 

ger.    Septimlus  Severus. 
£02  Emilius.    Papinisn  (shdn  818).    Ulpian  (slain 

828).    TertuUian  (A  saO).    Philoatratua. 
SOS  Fifth  peraecntion  under  SsTems. 
2U9  The  wan  of  Severus  buUt  in  Britain. 
211  Cararalla  and  Gets. 
813  rirvt  mention  of  the  Germans,  a  people  united 

on  the  upper  Rhine. 
817  Macrious.    218  Heliogobalns. 
828  Alexander  Severus.    Orlgen  (A.  185,  A,  S54). 

Dion  Cassios.    Amn>onlus  Sacess,  author  of 

the  new  philosophy  of  Plato.     Merodlaa 

Sext  J.  Afriranna. 
8S0  Artaxerxee,  king  of  Uw  new  empire  of  Persia. 

War  against  Rome. 
836  Sixth  paraecutioa  under  Maximintaa. 


SSO  First  mention  of  the  fVndBS,  h  pcopla  onlted 

on  the  lower  Rhine. 
Seventh  persecution  under  Dedus. 
851  Irruption  of  the  Outho  into  Thessaiy.     Potl- 

nns  (d.  270).    Diogenes  Lsertins. 
858  EightA  persecution  under  Gallus. 
8S6  Ninth  perseeution  under  Valerian. 
260  Sapor,  king  of  the'  Persiana,  Ukes  king  Vale. 

rian  prisoner.     The  Germans  advance  to 

Rarenna.    The  Vandals.    X^onginaa. 
863  Irruption  of  the  Franks  into  Gaul. 
264  Odenatus   reduces  the  Persians,   and  repela 

thf  Goths. 
267  Dindesian  conquers  the  Saracens. 

273  Anrelian  eonqners  PalmiriL    Zenobhu 

274  Silk  first  brought  from  India. 

275  The  Goths  seise  upon  Dacla  (the  Visigoths. 

and  the  Ostrogoths). 
877  Probas  drives  the  Germans  from  Ganl,  and 

defeats  the  Fimnks. 
284  Diodef^ian. 
898  Ciinstantins  Chlorus  defeats  tha  Germans  near 

Langrea. 
303  I'enth  persecution  under  DIoclesian. 
306  Constantine  the  Great  embraces  Christianity. 

311  I^rtantius. 
313  The  Franks  are  conquered ;  and  321  the  Sar. 

matiana. 
Elcvfnth  persecution  ends  by  an  edict  of  Con. 

Rtantine. 
383  The  Western  provinces  are  Joined  to  the 

Eastenw 
325  A  Conndl  held  at  Mice. 
330  Constantinople,  capital  of  the  emjrfre. 
350  The  Franks  in  Gaul. 
353  Constantius.    354-430  Augn«tin. 
358  Julian  reduces  the  Saliqne  Franka,  and 

360  Forces  the  Germans  to  rondnde  a  peace. 

361  Julian  the   Apo!<tate   kilkNl  303,    in   a   war 

against  the  Persians.  IMo|riiantu«,  mathema. 

tidan. 
308  Theodosins  again  subdues  Britain.    ValMiti- 

nian  I.    War  with  the  Germana. 
369  Valens  compels  the  Visigoths  to  make  peace. 
973  The  Bible  translated  into  the  Gothic  language. 
374  The  Visigoths  pass  the  Wolga. 
376  The  Ostrogoths  are  conquered. 
395  Division  of  the  Roman  empire.    Honorius  in 

the  West,  Arcadius  in  the  East    StiUrho. 

400  Bells  invented. 

401  Alsric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  devastates  Italy. 
407  The  Oemisns  penetrate  into  Helvetia. 

400  The  Vandals,  and  itthers,  subdue  Spain. 
410  Alaric's  third  expedition.    Captive  of  Rome. 
418  Astolphns,  kingof  the  Vldgotbs,  defeats  Jo. 
vinos  in  Gaul.    Honorius  yields  up  Britain. 

428  NestoriuH,  bishop  of  Constantinople. 

429  The  Vandals,  commanded  by  their  Ung,  Gen. 

seric,  pass  into  Africa. 
433  to  45«  Attilau 
451  Attila  conquered  by  Actios  at  Chalons  sur 

Msme.    Theodoric  1. 
458  AttUa  in  Upper  Italy.    Foundation  of  Venice. 
427  Heufist  the  Saxon  founded  tha  kingdom  of 

Kent. 
468  The  Romans  expelled  from  ^ain  by  Eric, 

king  of  the  Viaigoths. 

476  The  Western  Roman  Empire  overturned. 

477  Empire  of  the  Visigoths  iu  Gaul. 
490  £Ua  founds  the  kingdom  of  Sussex. 

493  Theodoric  the  great  Ung  of  the  Ostrogoths, 

conquers  Italy. 

Silkworms  Introduced  into  Europe. 
508  Clovis  subdues  the  kingdom  of  tha  Vsigoths 

in  Gaul,  and  establishes  that  of  the  Franks, 

the  country  being  afterwards  railed  France. 
511  Division  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks. 
587  Justinian  {d.  565) ;  530  Pandecta  established. 
553  Overthrow  of  the  empire  of  tha  Ostrogoths  in 

Italy. 
558  Clotaire. 

568  The  kingdom  of  Lomhardy  founded. 

569  Mahomet  preaches  Islamiara. 

585  Leovlgild,  the  Visigoth,  overthrows  the  em- 
pire of  the  Suevi  in  Spain. 
S07  Augnstine,  the  monk,  settles  in  England. 
688  The  Hi^Jira.    Abnbeklr  revises  the  Koran. 

637  Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Saracens. 

638  The  Saracens  maike  themselves 

Syria,  and  (651)  of  Persia. 
600  Oifana  naed  in  diurchea 
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•Q  OlMt  kravgbt  tafitt  Enftand. 
<BS  Tlie  Briloiw  driren  into  Wal«  and  Cornwall 
by  the  Saxons. 

The  SonMMis  mwlm  or  CartlMgv.    Anafet. 
toM,  th«  flnt  Dom  of  V«nk«. 
Tlie  Arabs,  with  TVlk  at  tlioir  head,  make 
a  dearent  on  Spain,  which  they  floally  oon. 
qoer  under  Mosa  714    7 18  Pelaya 
npUn,  kin^  of  Fkvneeu 
FDpe*fe  tenpiiral  dorolninn  liegan. 


711 


7U 
756 


774  The  kinfdom  of  Lombardy  under  the  domi. 
nion  oTthe  Franlta. 

785  Saxony,  a  prorince  of  Franee. 

TMI  Haroaa  al  Raichid. 

787  The  Danea  make  a  deeoent  upon  England. 

800  Cliarlemagne  crowned  emperor  of  the  Ro. 
mana.  Cra  IlL  Fovndation  of  Sdiolaatic 
philosophy.  Progra*  of  tlie  Aralw  in  the 
•riencea.  (llahomet  Ben  Omar  4.  822.) 
Clocks  intniduoed  into  Europe  from  the 
East 

809  The  Saxons  sabmit  to  Charleraayne. 

806  The  Sorbes  and  Vandals  become  tribatanr  to 
him. 

814  Charlemagne  dies  at  Alx.la.Cbapelle. 

sr?  E^{t«rt  the  Great,  king  of  England. 

b53  Pope  Nicholas  rerases  to  connnn  the  election 
of  PhoduB,  at  Constantinople,  which  causes 
the  Mhlsm  of  the  Greek  church. 

855  Foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  under 
D.  Oarrias. 

677  Charles  the  Bald  introduces  the  hereditary 
feudal  system  into  France. 

880  Scliiun  of  the  Greeks,  who  separate  from  the 

Rnman  churdi. 

881  Alphonso  1 IL  oenetrates  as  far  as  the  Tagus, 

and  becomes  formidable  to  the  Arabs. 
895  IVu-is  beslend  by  the  Nnrmsns. 
868  Alfred  the  Orest  •ucreeds  in  destroying  the 

Danish  power  In  Eocland. 
904  The  Rua«lanB  before  CoMtantinople- 
919  The  house  of  Saxony  upon  the  throne  of 

Germany. 
981  Otho  the  Great  Joins  Italy  with  Germany,  and 
902  Renews  the  imperial  dignity. 
9fr7  The  rare  of  Capet  upon  the  throne  of  France. 
891  The  arithmetical  figures  introduoed  Into  Eu. 

rope  by  the  Arabians. 
1014  Canute  the  Great,  king  of  Denmark,  ascends 

the  throne  of  England. 
lOSO  Divmeoibertev  ■«  downfall  of  the  caUphat 

of  Cordora. 
1088  End  of  the  eaMrire  of  the  Oinmayades  in  Ara. 

b»an  Spain,    tlie  Moom. 
lots  The  Dmms  expelled  from  Inland.   Edward 

the  ConfesMir. 
1090  Milan  becnmee a  republic;  afterwards  Pisa, 

Genoa,  PSTla,  ftc 
1008  Battle  of  Hastings.     William,  duke  of  Nor. 
maady.  conquers  England.  Frobabla  begin, 
niiifr  of  tonmsroenti. 
Orcgory  VI L  (Hildebrand)  Pope. 
Biillof  this  pontiff  againat  the  iuTeatiture  and 
marriage  of  prleata» 
1078  The  emperor,  Henry  IV.  deposed  by  the 

Pope. 
1080  Diwimtday.book  begun.    Finished,  I086l 
1085  Alphonso  of  Castile  takes  Toledo  and  Madrid 
fnim  the  Moorib 
Order  of  Carthusians. 
William  the  Conqueror  InTadca  Fkvnce. 
1005  Council  held  at  Clermont.     Origin  of  the 

Cruaedce. 
lOPR  First  Crusade. 
1007  l*h«  Almoraridee  In  the  Arabian  part  of 

Spain. 
I0U9  Capture  *tt  Jerusalem.  Godfrey  of  Boulogne 
king.      Institution  of    the  Kuighu  of  St 
John. 
1106  Henry  L,  king  of  England,  Joins  Normandy 

to  his  kingdom. 
1)08  Louis  VI.,  king  of  France,  encourages  cnrpo. 
rations  as  aiecurity  against  the  feudal  loida, 
and  their  vassals. 
1119  Order  of  the  Templsra  lostitnted. 
UM  Mttiiral  Notes  inrented. 
IIS&  Alphonso  IlL  of  Leon  and  Castile,  master  of 
•'       Spaia 

11X7  9if*»>^  Crusade  under  Conrad  III.  and  Lfiuis 
"*     VIL    Alphonso  seises  upon  Lisbon.    Mus- 
Q^iv  founded. 


1079 
107* 


1086 
1087 


Oripa 


1150  Abelar4. 

tanatiL 
1154  The  Plant 

the  Engliali  thi 
1 183  London  Bridge  fiest  baBt  «f 
117/  Henry   11. 

kinvof 

AlmoniTidea. 
1180  Downfall  of  the  Haa«c  of  the 

of  Excliangv  Introdnred  intA 
1188  Sept  I8l  Conjunction  of  aU  1 

snn.rise. 
1187  SaJadin  destroys  the 
1180  Third  Crusade  under 

and  Richard  Coor  de 

1190  Knights  of  the  Teoronir  Order  i 

1 191  The  Cmsaden  eonqoer  n^deou 

1192  BatUe  of  Asmlon,  in  which 

Saladin. 
120G  First  mentkm  of  tha  Marisar^ 

BBtablishment  of  Univ« 
1908  Fourth  Crusade  under 

Montferat 
1S04  The  Crusaden  take  Conataatinaple. 

of  the  Inquisition  in  Lanyoeduc 

cans  and  nwidscaBa. 
1206  Gengis  Khan ;  Empire  of  Mogal.  Paris  Cb. 

Torcity. 
1208  Crusade  ag«inak  the  Albic«nMa  (till 

First  Charter  to  the  City  of  ~ 
1214  Roger  Bacon. 
1815  Magna  Charta,  the  basia  of  Oa  E^ibhCas. 

Btitution. 
1817  Fifth  Crusade,  nndar  Andrew,  hiag  of  Hub. 

1218  Ehritserland  beeomea  an  inCcfvil  piutiiaa  tf 

the  German  Empire. 
1220  Astronomy  and  Oeograpky  inftrodaced  iato 

Europe  by  the  Moors. 
1222  Baste  of  the  Hungarian  Co«iolltiil«a.   T^ 

assemblsfe  of  States  of  Flraaee  caUad  a  f». 

liament.    Salamanca  Univeraity. 
1294  Thomas  Aquinas. 
1228  Sixth  Crusade,  under  the  i 

XL 
ISSO  The  Moguls  penetrate  into 

Moscow.    Mogul  empire. 
1248  Seventh  Crusade,  under  Saiat 

France. 
1253  Alphonso,  king  of  Castile, 

celebrated  astronomical  tables. 
1258  Tlie  Moguls  destroy  the  caliph  of  Bagdad. 

1281  Michael    Pateohigua   oonqa«~  '  - 

nople. 
12^5  Dante  bom  (d,  13S1). 
1270  Saint  Louis  dies  before  Tunla. 
1/79  ITie  Mofruls  subdue  the  whole  of 

1282  Sicilian  Vespen. 
1291  End  of  the  Crusades. 

1296  Edward  I.,  king  of  England,  OTanma  Sest- 

land. 
1869  Spectacles  ioTented. 

1900  Bimiface  VII 1.   Abulfeda.    Raymond  Lolly 

1901  The  Princes  royal  of  England  mated  Fri»> 

ces  of  Wales. 
IS02  Cambridge  University. 
IS08  HelveUc  Confederation.    William  TeO. 
1310  Capture  of  the  Isle  of  Rhodes  by  the  Knif  bts 

of  St  John  of  Jerusalem.    Chimneys  usrd  ia 

domestic  arrhitectura. 
1312  The  Order  of  Templars  Is  entirriysupprMwd 

by  Pope  Clement  L.  and  by  Philip  la  BeL 


1313  Brwcaccio  born  (4,  1375}. 
ISI4  Battle  ot  Baanockburo. 
University  of  Dublin. 
Catalonia  and  Valencia  united  to  Arracw 
Scothuid  benvmes  Indeprndeiit.  RobertBrucs 

House  of  Valois  In  France. 
Petrarch  crowned  at  Rome  (6.  I3M,  A  1371^ 
First   mention   of  gunpowder   in  Fraacp. 

Fire-arms  used. 
The  Canaries  discovered  by  the  Geooeae. 
Flr»t  German  University  at  Prague.  Bimaa, 

Tribune  at  Rome.  ^  ^ 

Battle  of  Durham;  David,  king  of  Sroii, 

taken  priaoner.  _  ^ 

Tlie  plafTue  desolates  Europe.    P«-necati<A 

of  the  Jews.  ^   ,        . 

Ines  de  CaslriK    Fonndstion  of  the  Order  ol 

tlie  Garter.  .  „ 

1356  Battle  of  Poicticra.   Jolin,  king  of  Franca, 


1319 

1328 

1341 
1345 


1947 


1949 
1354 
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taiMn  prliMMT  b7  the   Black  Prince  (of 

Walee).    Manpertula. 
13ST  Coehi  lint  med  in  London. 
1361  The  Furks  oonoiier  Adrianople,  and  establish 

tbeimelres  in  Europe.    Vienna  Uuiveraity. 
ISOe  John  Wiclclifl;  Reformer  in  England. 
1301  Philip  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burarundy. 
1309  Tiiaoar,  or  Tamerlnne,  the  Mogul  ronquenir. 
1371  The  StuarlB  npon  the  throne  of  .Scotland. 
isai  First  navigation  act  in  England. 
1380  Windsor  CRsdebuUt. 
1388  The  faatUe  of  Otterbum. 
1300  The  House  of  Lancaster  ascended  the  throne 

of  England. 
J4O0  Johnllusa,  a  disciple  of  Wlckliff,  reformer 

in  Bolwniia. 
l-toa  B-tJBiet  defeated  by  Tamarlane. 
]4C»  Death  of  Tamerlane. 
1^11  UniTorsity  of  St  Andrew  founded. 

1414  Oiuneii  of  Constance. 

1415  John  Husa  burnt.  Capture  of  Centa.   Battle 

of  Aginoourt  won  by*  Henry  V. 

1417  First  mention  of  the  Boliemtans  (Gipsies}  in 

Europe.  The  Hussites  choose  Ziakafur  their 
chief. 

1418  Madeira  dlscorered. 

1429  The  Maid  of  Orleans. 

1430  Charles  VII.  crowned  at  Rhelma.    Henry 

VL  at  Paris.    Joan  of  Are  burnt 
1438  The  Purtuguese  dtscover  the  Aaores. 
1433  Lisbon  heoomee  tlie  seat  of  government  in. 

etead  of  Coimbra. 

1436  John  Gottenberg  (A  1466)  invents  the  art  of 

Printing. 

1437  The  House  of  Hapsbouf^.Austrin  on  the 

throne. 
14«2  Beginning  of  the  Slave  Trade. 
1444  Discovery  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands. 
1446  Wars  of  the  red  and  white  mees. 
14M  Inundation  at  Dort ;  100»000  drowned. 

1453  Mahomet  IL   takes   Ciinstnntinople.      The 

English  lose  all  tlieir  possessions  in  Flranoe, 
except  Calais. 

1454  University  of  Glasgow  founded. 
145^7  Glass  ftrai  made  in  England. 

1461  Stages,  Diligences,  and  Posts  in  France. 

1470  Publication  of  the  first  Almanac. 

1471  Printing  introduced  into  England,  by  W. 

Caxton. 
1«78  LoreuM  de  Medidsi 

1477  University  of  Aberdeen  founded. 

1478  InqulsiUim  in  ^min.    Cardinal  Mendosa. 

1479  Umon  of  Castile  with  Arragun. 

1481  End  of  tlw  domination  of  the  Tartars  in  Bus- 
sla. 

1485  The  House  of  Tudor  ascends  the  throne  of 

England.    Union  of  the  two  roses.    Battie 
of  Bosworth  Field.    Death  of  Richard  IIL 

1486  Dies  diacorers  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
1408  Granada  conquered  by  Ferdinand  I.    Chris- 
topher Columbus  discovers  America. 

1495  Diet  held  at  Worma. 

1406  Cabot  diarovers  the  island  of  Newfoundland. 

1408  The  Portuguese  diwover  tlie  passage  to  the 
East  Indies  by  sea.    Vasco  de  Gttma. 

1400  The  Moon  expelled  from  Castile. 

1500  Alvares  de  Cabral  discovers  the  Brasils. 

1505  Almeyda  sails  to  the  East  Indies. 

1508  Porto  Rico,  Jamaica,  and  Cuba,  colonised  by 
the  Spaniards. 

1510  to  15  Uea,  Malacca,  Ormns,  conquered  by  the 
Portuguese.    Albuquerque. 

1519  Navarre  united  to  Spain  by  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic 

1513  Battle  of  Flodden. 

1517  Luther  (A.  1483,  d,  1540)  pnblishea  at  Witten. 
berg  disputations  Mrainst  indnlgencea.  The 
Turks  conquer  Syrm  and  Egypt. 

1519  Pint  Voyage  round  the  World  by  Magellan. 

1581  Luther  at  the  Diet  of  Worms.  Oustavus 
Vasa,  at  the  head  of  the  Daleearlians,  defeats 
the  tniops  <A  Christlem  II.  Discovery  of 
liitniHa,  of  the  Ladronea,  and  of  the  Moluc- 
cas.   Ctioqnest  of  Mexico. 

1528  Hie  Ottdmnns  s«>iBe  upon  Rhodes. 

l&Ki  Zulngiiua  (A.  1484,  d,  1331)  Reformer  at  Zu. 
rich.    The  Spaniards  subdue  Chili. 

iftSS  A.  de  Brandeiibourg,  Great  MaNter  of  the 
Teutonic  Order,  makes  himMlf  hereditary 
duke  of  PrusHia  Francia  I.,  king  of  France, 
pHsoner  at  Pavla. 


1586  Moldavia  and  WaHachU  antdeeted  to  th«  dn^ 

minion  of  the  Ottoman  Porte. 

1587  Death  of  Albert  Durer  (6.  Ii7i\. 
15ii8  Conquest  of  Peru. 

1589  The  Turks  before  Vienna. 
\il3D  C«>nfesaion  of  Augsbon rg. 
150  Death  of  Arlosto  (A.  1474). 

1534  HenrT  VIII.  btNMimes  the  head  of  the  Eng. 

liah  Church.    Oath  of  Sopremary. 

1535  The  Anabaptists  at  Munster.  Establlahmenti 

of  the  Spaniards  at  Buenos  Ayree. 

1536  Death  of  Erasmus  (A.  1467). 

1530  Snpprewion  of  Religious  Houses  in  fiMrfand 

and  Wales. 
1540  The  Order  of  the  Jesuits  confirmed  by  Pope 

Paul  HI.    John  Calvin  {b.  1509.  d.  1564). 

Reformation  at  Geneva.    Variation  of  the 

Compass  discovpred  by  Cabot; 

1543  Death  of  Copernicus  (6.  14'73). 

1544  Lutheranhm  introduced  into  Sweden. 
1515  Council  of  Trent. 

1547  Orange  trees  brought  from  China  to  Porto. 

1549  Tiflencopes  inrented. 

1558  Maurice,  elector  of  Saxony,  forces  Charies  V. 

to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Passau. 
1553  The  English  go  by  sea  to  Archangel    Rabe- 

lab  dies  (h,  r483). 

1560  Death  of  Melancthon  (6.  14B7). 
Reformation  In  Scotiand.    Knox. 

1565  Oesner  (6.  1516). 

1507  Prince  William  of  Orange:  asMssinated, 
1564  Belgic  refugees  establish  manufac- 
tures in  England. 

1571  Seliin  IL  oonquera  Cyproa.  Victory  of  the 
Austrians,  near  Lepento. 

1578  Massacre  of  St  Bartluiiomew  (84  August.) 

1575  Leyden  University. 

1580  Portugal  united  to  Spain.  Tycho  Brane  (li 
1546.  d,  1601). 

Drake  sails  round  the  world.    Parochial  r«. 
gisters  keot  in  England. 

1561  Tlie  United  Provinces  declare  themselves  In. 
.  dependent    Gregorian  Calendar.  Thedulw 

of  Alva  occupies  Portugal  by  order  of  Phi- 

lip  II. 
1583  Tobacco  Introduced  into  England. 
1564  The  Crimea  under  the  dominion  of  the  Ttarkft 

1587  Mary  Stuart,  queen  of  Scotland,  put  to  death. 

1588  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 

1580  The  House  of  Bourbon  ascended  the  throne 
of  France  (Henry  IV.) 

1505  The  Dutch  establish  factories  at  Java  Death 

ofTassofA.  1^)44.') 

1506  Edict  of  Nantx.    Casaubon  (6. 1590,  d.  1614). 
1600  EMSt  India  Company  established. 

1608  Company  of  Dutch  trading  to  the  East  Indiea. 
Decimal  arithmetic  invented. 

1603  Crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  united  in 

the  House  ofStnart. 

1604  Gunpowder  Plot. 

1600  The  Moora  expelled  from  Spain.  Union  of 
Protestant  States  in  Germany.  The  Eng- 
lish occupy  the  Bermudas  in  tiie  West  In- 
dies.   Dwoovery  of  the  Satellites  of  Jupiter. 

1610  Dis(«very  of  Hudson's  Bay.    Henry  IV.  as- 

sasslnated  by  Ravaillac. 

1611  The  Polee  seise  upon  Smidensko,  and  bum 

Moacow. 
Baronets  first  created. 

1613  I1ie  House  of  Romanoff  ascended  the  throne 

of  Russia. 

1614  Invention  of  Logarithms  by  Lord  Napier. 
New  River  brought  to  London  by  Sir  Hugh 

Middleton. 
1616  Dentil  of  Shakspeare  (6. 1564).  Death  of  Cer- 

vantes  (6.  1547). 
1618  Commencement  of  the  Thirty  years*  war. 
1610  Hervey  {b.  15n,  d.  16^)  discovera  the  drcu- 

latlon  of  the  blood. 
16s£4  Massacre  at  Amboyna. 

1685  (%,  89,  .18,  fte.)  The  English  take  pmsession 

of  Barbadoee.  Bermuda,  Providence,   An- 
tigua,  Anguilla,  in  the  West  Indies. 

1686  Death  of  Dird  Bacon  (4.  1560). 

1630  Death  of  Kepler  {ft.  1571).    Des  Cartes  (& 

1506,  d.  1650). 
1038  Battle  of  Lutsen.    Death  of  Oustavus  AdoU 

phuB. 
1634  Death  of  Wallenstein.  Battie  of  Koerdlimren. 

The  Dutch  take  Curacua  from  the  Spmilardi. 
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1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 


Free  white  males  under  10  years 

''  of  10  and  under  16 

of  16  and  under  26 
of  26  and  under  45 
'*  *'  of  45  and  upwards 

Free  white  females  under  10  years 


(C 


(C 


« 


« 


a 


(f 


(C 


4t 


« 


« 


« 


of  10  and  under  16 
of  16  and  under  26 
of  26  and  under  45 
of  45  and  upwards 
males  under  14  years 

of  14  and  under  26 
of  26  and  under  45 
^.  I  of  45  and  upwards 

*  I  females  under  14  years 

of  1 4  and  under  26 

of  26  and  under  45 

of  45  and  upwards 

males  under  14  years 

of  14  and  under  26 

of  26  and  under  45 

of  45  and  upwards 

females  under  14  years  . 

of  14  and  under  26 

of  26  and  under  45 

of  45  and  upwards 

AH  other  persons  except  Indians  not  taxed 


({ 


(( 


« 


(C 


t< 


« 


Free  colour- 
ed persons : 


(( 


ii 


t( 


te 


CI 


« 


28.  Free  white  males  between  16  and  18 

29.  Foreigners  not  naturalized 

30.  Number  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture 

31.  '<  <<  «         in  commerce  . 

32.  <<  «  «         in  manufiictufes 


1,345,220 
612,535 
776,150 
766,083 
495,065 
1,280,550 
605,348 
781,371 
736,600 
462,788 
343,852 
203,088 
163,723 
77,365 
324,344 
202,436 
152,693 
70,627 
47,659 
24,048 
23,450 
17,613 
45,398 
28,800 
27,181 
18,881 
4,631 

Thtal  9,637,999 

182,205 

53,687 

2,070,646 

72,493 

349,506 


Thb  Fifth  Census  :— 1830. 


In  the  Fifth  Census,  a  new  and  much  more  satisfactory  divisioii  of 
the  free  white  persons  was  adopted,  each  sex  being  distributed  into  quin- 
quennial divisions  under  20  years,  and  into  decennial  classes  from  20  to 
100 :  but  a  different  method  was  followed  with  respect  to  the  free  eo- 
loured  persons,  and  the  alaves,  each  sex  of  these  two  classes  being 
formed  into  six  diyisions.  The  number  of  white  persons  and  also  tlie 
number  of  coloured  persons  who  were  deaf  send  dumb,  were  alio  staled, 
and  each  divided  according  to  age,  into  three  classes ;  and  tho  number  of 
persons  blind  is  also  exhibited.  The  census,  however,  though  the  tetons 
are  now  completed,  has  not  yet  been  published,  and  the  total  niinber  af 
each  dasi  throughout  the  United  States,  it  not  yet  mad^  known. 
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cat  FkWMt,  Spirin  048tpt)i  HolUnd  (20tb 
May,  11B4). 
1185  Ocrman  L««fiM. 

1787  FInt  •■Mmbly  of  tb«  NoUblM. 

1788  Seo>nd  uMmblv  of  lh«  Notablen. 

1789  Beginning  of  th«  French  ReTolutloo.  0«^ 
nerml  MMmbly  of  the  States  at  VenaiUea,  as 
a  natfonal  aneniblT;  suppreasion  of  privi- 
leges,  and  of  feodal  rights  and  tithea.  In. 
■arrertlon  In  the  Low  Countries. 

1790  Sappreseions  of  all  religloiu  orders,  monaiter. 

ies,  the  nobility,  &c.  In  France. 

1791  14th  Sept  arreptanre  of  the  first  cnnstitntlon 

by  Louis  XVL  Second  national  leglslatiTa 
•asembly. 

1792  First  eoalition  against  France.    Attadc  on 

the  Tailleries.  FInradi  Republic.  Fttace  of 
Jawy. 

1793  81st  Jannary,  Louis  XVI.  beheaded.    Second 

constitution.  The  Reign  of  Terror.  Idth 
October,  the  queen  beheaded.  Toulon.  Bo. 
naparte.  Second  partition  of  Fnland.  Oreat 
Fbland  and  Danislc  are  ceded  to  Pmasia ; 
Rnsala  obtains  Lithuania  and  Volhinla. 

1794  Fail  of  Robespierre.    Rerolution  in  Poland. 

Kosciusko.  Death  of  LaTolsier  (6.  1743). 
The  telegraph  InTCnted.  Bruce,  the  trareU 
ler  d.  Lord  Howc*S  rictory,  June  1.  Ame- 
rican minister  reeeired  at  Faxis.  Retreat 
of  the  British  army  in  Flanders.  Battle  of 
Praga,  aO,OCO  Poles  butchered  by  Snwarrow. 
1796  Third  constitntion.  Normal  and  central 
schools  in  France.  Tldrd  partition  of  Po. 
land  between  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russiak 
Snpprsssion  of  the  stadtholdership  of  the 
Low  Countries.  The  English  take  tlie  island 
of  Ceylon,  and  in  1797  Trinidad,  &o.  Bona, 
parte  victorious  In  Italy.  French  entered 
Holland,  and  Stadtholder  arrived  in  £ng. 
land.    Mungo  Park  began  his  travels. 

1796  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sdencet  at 

Paris  founded.  Ceylon  taken.  Bonuwrte 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  penetrated  into  Italy. 
Battle  of  Lodl,  &e.  Retreat  of  Vorean. 
English  goods  prohibited  In  France 

1797  Peace  of  Campo.Fonnla    LIgurhm  and  Cis- 

alpine  Republic  French  extend  their  con. 
onesti  In  luly.  Victory  of  St  Vincent  (Feb. 
14).  RebelUon  in  Ireland. 
1796  ConfresB  of  Peace  of  Rastadt  Bonaparte 
in  wypt  Independence  of  St  Domingu. 
Battle  of  the  NUe. 

1799  Second  eoalition  agiinst  France  (Snwaroflf), 

9th  Nov.  Revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaira. 
Death  of  Plus  VI.  at  Valencia,  15th  Dec 
Fourth  Constitution.  Bonaparte  FInt  Con- 
sul. TIppoo  Saib  conquereo  by  the  Englldt 
Division  of  Mysore.  Bonaparte  In  Syria 
and  Egypt  Sir  Sydney  Smith  at  Acre. 
Seringapatam  taken.  Expedition  to  the 
Heider  and  the  TezeL  Snwarrow^i  cam. 
paign.    British  and  Rusdans  leave  Holland. 

1800  Victories  of  Bonaparte  in  Italy  CMarengo). 

Republic  of  the  Ionian  Isles  (Parga).  like 
East  India  Company  acquire  tlie  Carnatie. 
Roval  Instltation  founded.  Peace  of  El 
Arlsch. 

1801  Aroot,  ftc    The  English  take  poasemion  of 

Malta.  Nelson  befora  Copenhagen.  Peace 
of  Lnneville.  Death  of  Lsvater  (b.  1741). 
Union  with  Ireland.  Planet  Ceres  dlseover. 
ed.  Expedition  to  E^t  Battle  of  Alex, 
aadria.  Death  of  Gen.  Abereromhy.  Peace 
signed. 

1803  Peace  of  Amiens.  Bonaparte  Consul  for  life. 

Despard*fe  conspiracy. 
1808  War  between  France  and  Oreat  Britain. 
France  sells  Louisiana  to  the  United  States 
of  North  America.  The  Negro  chiefi  pro. 
daim  the  independence  of  St  Domingo. 
Duke  d'Enghien  shot    Victories  in  India. 

1804  Niqwleon  Bonaparte  proclaimed  Emperor  of 

tlie  French.  fVands  L  Emperor  of  Austria, 
llie  Jesuits  restored  by  Plus  VII.  Ohio 
becomes  a  North  American  state.  Dessa- 
lines.  Emperor  of  Hayti. 

1805  Napoleon,  King  of  Italy.     Third  coalition 

against  France.  S6th  Dee.  peace  of  Free, 
bourg.  Bonaparte  olfrred  peace.  Surrender 
of  Ulm.  BatUe  of  Tralhlgar.  Death  of 
Netoon. 

VI. 


1806  The  Electon  of  Bavaria,  Wirtombarig, 

Saxony,  take  the  title  of  king.    Coufedera.  ' 
tion  or   the  Rhine.     Continental  System. 
Eugene,  Viceroy  of  Italy.    DIsMlntion  of ' 
the  Gfrman  Empire.     Joseph  Napoleon, 
kina  of  Naples.    Louis  Napoleon.  King  or 
Holland,   war  bet%veen  France  ana  Prussia  ^ 
W.  Pitt  d.    Henri  and  Pctaon  at  St  Donsin- 
go.     British  manufactures   prohibited   in 
America.    Battle  of  Jena.  , 

1807  Peace  of  Tilsit    Bombardment  of  Copen. 

hagen.  The  Slave  trade  abolished  bv  the 
English  Parliament  The  royal  family  of 
Portugal  embark  for  Brasil.  French  troope 
enter  Spain.  Bfonto  Video  taken.  BatUo 
of  EyUu.  Battle  of  Tilsit  Bonaparte  de. 
Clares  Britain  in  a  state  of  blockade. 

1808  Joseph,  king  of  Spaia  Jogchim  Mnretking 

of  Naples.  New  nobility  in  F^rance.  inter- 
view between  Alexander  of  Russia  and 
Bonaparte  at  Erfurt  Alliance  with  Spain 
and  Portugal.  Convention  of  Clntra. 
1800  New  war  between  Austria  and  Franca. 
Peace  of  Vienna.  Revolution  in  Sweden : 
Gustovut  IV.  and  his  hein  excluded  from 
the  throne.  Sweden  cedes  Finland  to  Rua. 
sla.  Retreat  and  death  of  Sir  John  Moore. 
Battle  of  Talavera.  Expedition  to  'Walche. 
ren. 

1810  Napoleon  marries  Maria  Lonisa.prtnceasof 

Austria.  Union  of  Holland  and  the  coaate 
of  the  German  sea,  as  far  aa  Luheck,  with 
France.  Bemadotte,  elected  prtnce-royal 
of  Sweden,  adopted  by  Chariea  XIIL 

1811  Maskelyned. 

18M  War  between  France  and  Russia.  Battle  of 
Moskwa,  7th  Sept  Burning  of  Moscow. 
Retreat  of  the  French,  18th  Oct.  War  be. 
tween  England  and  North  America.  Peace 
concluded  at  Bucharest  between  Ruasia  and 
the  Ottoman  Porte ;  the  Pruth  the  frontier. 
John  Horne  Tooke  d.    Battle  of  Salamanca. 

1813  l>t  Mardi,  Pruasla  in  league  with  Russia. 

AU  Europe  take  arms  again  to  recover  their 
independence.  Battle  or  Lutaen,  the  9d  of 
May  i  of  Vittoria,  the  Slat  of  June.  ManU 
festo  of  Austria  against  France.  10th  Aug. 
Battle  of  OrocBeeren,  SSM  August}  of 
Katebaeh,  96th  August;  of  Dresden,  VTtk 
August :  of  Culm,  SOth  August ;  of  Denne. 
wits, eth September:  of Leipei&^lOth,  18th, 
and  19th  October;  of  Hannan, 30th and Slst 
October.  The  French  evacuate  Germany 
and  Spain.  The  EngUsh  psss  the  BIdassoa, 
17th  October,  and  enter  France.  Treaty  of 
Valencia.  Wdliam,  Prince  of  Orange,  la 
recalled. 

1814  P»are  of  Kiel.  14th  Jan. '  Norway  ceded  to 

Sweden :  Britain  retains  Heligoland.  Bat- 
tle of  Brienne,  1st  and  Sd  Feb. ;  qf  Orthes, 
S7th  Feb.:  of  Leon.  9th  March:  of  Fere 
Champanotoe,  S5th  March.  The  AUied  So. 
vereigns  enter  Paris,  Slat  March.  Abdica.  ^ 
tion  of  Napoleon,  lltti  April.  Louis  XVIIL I 
enten  Paris  Sd  May.  Ferdinand  VIL  entan 
Madrid  14th  May.  Suppression  of  the  Cor- 
tes. Re-establlshment  of  the  Inqulaitioo : 
of  the  Jesuits*  Colleges,  &c  Arreste  and 
executions.  Restoration  of  the  order  of 
Jesuits,  7th  Aug.  Peace  between  France 
and  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  30th  May.  Franca 
is  confined  within  her  flrontiers  aa  at  tira  1st 
Jan.  1798.  Sweden  restoree  Guadaloopea 
and  Portugal  cedes  Guiana,  to  France.  Hoi- 
land  iUUs  under  the  dominion  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  Hanover  made  a  kingdom,  flOth 
Oct  Norway  is  joined  to  Sweden,  flOth 
Oct  Congress  at  Vienna,  Sd  Nov.  Genoa 
united  to  Sardinia,  19th  Dec    JubUee. 

1815  Nraoleon  Bonaparte  returns  to  Ftanoe,  1st 

MardL  Neapolitans  defeated  by  the  Ana- 
trians  at  Tolentino,  Sd  May.  Taking  of 
Naples,  80th  May.  Battle  of  Waterioo,  IStii 
June.  Paris  surrendered,  the  second  time, 
tothe  Allied  Powen,  Sd  July.  Louis  XV III. 
made  his  second  entry,  8th  July.  Bonaparte 
banlahed  to  at  Helena,  Mtii  Aug.  llieHoly 
Alliance  concluded  between  the  Emperura 
of  Austria  and  Russia,  and  the  King  of 
Prustia,  26  Sept  Joachim  Muret,  ex.klag 
of  Naples,  shot,  15th  Oct  Foundation  of  tin* 

3  Z 
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AopubUr  ttf  tlM  iMiten  Iitaa^  SUi  Novi 
Pcare  b«tw«^ii  the  Allied  Poweri  aad 
France,  SOth  Nnv. :  the  fron  Uen  to  remein 
M  In  1790.  TIm  United  Pravincae  of  BueiMM 
▲yree  declsre  their  iadependenee.  EmlMUiy 
to  China. 

1810  Algien  bombarded  by  the  fleet  ander  Lord 
Exmouth.  The  eaptiTee  eet  free,  21th  Aag. 
Death  of  Sheridan. 

Prinreaa  Charlotte  d.  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade  by  Fraaee,  Spain,  and  Holland. 
Aeroaaion  of  Charlee  John  (Bemadotte)  to 
the  throne  of  Sweden,  5th  Feb.  Negotiation 
between  the  Allied  Fowera  and  Franoe, 
ooneeming  Indemnitlea,  85th  AprlL  Con. 
greaa  at  Aix-la.Chapette.  Eracnation  of  the 
Freoch  terrlU»7. 

Diacontenta  in  the  mannlaetorinc  dlftridiof 
England.    The  Maneheater  meeting. 

1880  Jan.  I.  Commencement  of  the  ^paolxh  rero- 
Intion:    proclamation    of  the  conatftutlon 

Sropneed  by  the  Cortea  in  1818.  Jan.  89, 
rath  of  George  IIL  Feb.  13,  Duke  df  Berri 
aaaaaalnated.  Feb.  83,  the  Catoatreet  plot 
March  8,  the  King  of  Spain  aweara  to  the 
ennatitution  of  the  Cortea;  aappreaaion  of 
the  inqulaltion.  March  85,  the  Jeaults  are 
expelled  from  RaMia.  Maj  i5»  oomm«>noe* 
ment  of  the  rerolutlon  at  Kaplea  (Carbona. 
ri).  Sept  7,  remarkable  edlpae  of  the  aon. 
Oct.  1.  Conititutlnnal  Junta  In  Portugal. 
Oct  8,  Death  of  King  Henry  in  the  Uiand 
of  HaytL  Oct.  84,  ratifkatloo  of  the  treaty 
by  whieh  Spain  oedea  Florida  to  the  United 
Statea  of  North  America. 

18U  Jan.  I,  A  revolution  in  BrasU.  Jan.  8,  Con. 
greaa  of  Levtedi.  Anatrian  armyooeupiea 
Naplea.  Mar.  fi,  Inanrreetion  in  Moldaria 
and  Wallaehia.  85^  The  Oreeka  join  the 
ineurreetioo.  Mar.  10^  till  April  10,  diatur. 
banoea  In  Piedmont ;  the  king  reaigna  in 
CaTonr  of  hia  brother.  April  99,  the  Greek 
Patriarch  put  to  death  at  Conatantinople. 
Mav  5,  death  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  July 
4,  tlie  King  of  Portugal  returned  to  hia  oa. 
^taL  July  10,  Coronation  of  George  IV. 
Queen  Caroline  died.  July  80.  Anatrian 
froopa  oerupy  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia. 
Aug.  1&  the  Rusaiao  ambaaaador  oulta  Con. 
Btaotlnople.  Aug.  H,  Oeorge  IV.  Tlalta 
Dublin.  Oct  10,  public  entry  of  George 
IV.  into  Hanover.  Dec.  1,  the  Spaniah  pwt 
of  St  Domingo  deolarea  Itaelf  independent 

1888  Jan.  U  the  (ireeki  decJare  themaelvee  free. 
Jan.  8A,  the  Grand -duke  CoMtantlne  of 
Ruaaia  renounce*  the  right  of  aucceaaion. 
Feb.  II,  the  Prince  Royal  of  Brasil  aeude 
back  the  Fertugneee  troopa,  and  (Feb.  10) 
inatltotea  a  rppreaentative  government 
March  1,  aitting  of  the  Ordinary  Cortea  at 
Madrid.  March  8,  the  United  Statea  of 
North  America  ai^ioowledge  the  indepen- 
dence of  thoae  of  South  America.  May  81. 
Don  Augnatin  Iturbide  made  Emperor  of 
Mexico.  July  8,  Maaaacrea  in  Madrid.  July 
8,  victoriea  by  the  Greeks  at  Lariaaa,  Ther. 
mopylflft,  and  Salonica,  and  July  14,  at  Ther. 
mopyla.  Aug.  14,  Army  of  the  FUth. 
Oct  1,  Th<*  King  of  Portngal  aureara  to  the 
new  conatitution.  Oct  18,  Independence 
of  Braxll;  the  Prince  Regent  proclaimed 
Emperor.  Oct  80,  Coomaa  at  Verona. 
George  IV.  vlalU  Scotland 
Jan.  0,  tlie  Spaniah  Cortea  reject  the  media, 
tion  of  the  cablneta  of  Peteraburg>  Vienna, 
and  Berlin.  80  March,  removal  of  the  king 
of  Spain  to  Seville,  thence  to  Cadiz.  7  Apr. 
The  French  army  entera  Spate.  19  April, 
Iturbide  dethroned.  83  May,  the  French 
enter  Madrid.  5  June,  the  kiag  ci  Portunl 
auppreaaea  the  conatitntion.  85  June,  urn 
French  inveet  Cadis.  Guatemala  declaree 
Itaelf  Independent  of  Spain  and  Mexico.  80 
July,  Mexico  acknowledgea  the  Indepen. 
denee  of  Guatemala.  31  Asw.,  Battle  of  the 
'Th>eadflro  before  Cadis.  15  Sept,  Riego 
taken  priaoner,  and  (87  Nov.)  put  to  death 
at  Madrid.  1  Oct.,  the  king  of  Spain  re. 
aumea  hU  deapotiam.  and  aboliahea  all  the 
proceedinn  of  the  Cortes  from  7  March, 
U80L    End  of  the  fipaatah  Revolation.    4 


Get.,  pradamatton  of  the  H^slenn  C* 
tution  by  the  President  Vittoria.  0  Oct, 
Allianco  between  Colombia  and  Mrxiff^in. 
tilled  ao  June,  \9tk  30  Oct.,  the  Oovara. 
ment  of  Grant  Britain  aeada  Caasola  tm  tha 
new  Statea  of  South  Ameiieab 

1884  81  Jan.,  the  EngHah  troopa  deToatted  hr  the 

Aahanteea.  10  Feb.,  Bo4tTar  ia  naawed.  Die. 
tator  by  the  Goagreae  of  Peru,  5  Manh, 
Lord  Haatinga,  the  Governor  Or«enl  ef 
Indta,  declarea  war  agaiant  the  lliitme»e. 
19  April,  Di*ath  of  Lord  Byron.  90  April 
tiU  9  May,  Disturbancca  ha  Llalion  :  deyar. 
ture  of  nince  MigoeL  5  May,  the  BaaHah 
take  Rangoon.  16  Jane,  Coauneevial  T^«aty 
between  Great  Britain  aad  Deuaarlc  3 
J«ly,  the  Cenitaiwpecha  takea  aad  deatrayB 
Ipaara.  16  July,  Iturbide  eAieta  a  laadiag 
near  Soto  la  Marina :  the  IMh  Jaly,  ka 
taken  and  ahot  88  July, 
Great  Britain  aad  Aigiera. 
drive  the  Aahanteea  from  Cape  < 
6  Aug.,  Bolivar  defeated Caalaaae  near  At 
SaoMM.  The  Capitan-nafCha  renolaed  wMb 
the  loas  of  three  ahlpa,  tec.  16  Safrt.,  Death 
of  Louie  XVIIL ;  Charlee  X.  Bonanta.  3 
Oct  Treaty  between  the  Statea  of  America 
and  Colombia.  6  Oct,  flea4kht  aear  Mity- 
leoe  and  Sdo  between  the  Tariniad  OreelB, 
In  whidi  the  fonner  were  a  orated;  two 
ahlpe  burnt  18  Oct,  Provielonal  Qtn 
ment  In  Greeoe :  Condurlotti  and 
Notara,  Preaidenta.  19  Nov., 
the  ooaste  of  England.  Holland, 
Sweden,  and  Roama.  tamwlation 
bnrg.  83  Nov.,  total  evacuation  of  MoUavm 
byttieTnrka  DIeorder  prevaila  in  Greeee ; 
tioloeotroni  hoiata  the 
againatthe 
tntiona  began. 

1885  8  FebL.  IVeaty  of 

Boenoe  Ayiee  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  Provlneea  of  Rio  de  la  Plata.  SB 
f^,  Lnndiflf  of  Ibrahim  PaiJia  beCweea 
Coron  and  Modon.  88  Feb.,  C«anveotwa 
oandnded  between  Ruaaia  aad  Great  B«v 
tain,  for  the  fkvedom  of  navigatioo,  the 
commeroaand  MMry  on  the  Padie  Oeeaa, 
aad  the  frontlera  »f  the  North  Wert  caasU 
of  Amerlea.  10  March,  Bolivar  la  again  la. 
veated  with  the  Dictatorial  power  ia  Fern. 
13  March,  Treaty  of  Alliance  madaded  b«>. 
tween  Colombhi  and  Otmtesala.  17  ApvU, 
Decree  of  the  king  of  FTanee,  eonirming 
tlie  independence  ef  iSt  Domingo  ta  conMer. 
ation  of  a  money-payment  18  April,  Treaty 
of  amity,  oonamercr,  aad  navlfal' 
duded  between  Great  Britain  and  i 


10  April,  The  E»yp< 

near  Foqri.  89  April,  The  Hexloan  go' 


ment  raOSea  the  treaty  of 
navigation  concluded  between  Great  Bri. 
tain  and  Mexico.  18  May,  Mteilie  bnraa, 
in  the  Port  of  Mbdon,  one  oonrette,  thrae 
briga,  and  alx  tran^MM-ta,  bekmgiag  to  the 
Egyptiana.  IS  May,  Navarino  aniuiidiaa 
to  Ibrahim  Paaha.  88  May,  Goleeotreai  eK 
at  Uberty  by  the  Greek  government  Co. 
ronation  of  Chariea  X.  at  Rheime.  1  Jancu 
the  Greeka  defeated  by  Ibrahim  Phaha.  8 
Jane,  the  Greek  fleet  defeata  that  of  tha 
CapifeUK  Paaha  between  Cape  Oro  and  the 
laleof  Androe..  Ibrahim  Farim  tahea  Cala. 
mate,  and  83  June,  Tripolixsa.  5  July,  IKi 
rahim  Auhadefeati  Coloeatroai  near  Tri. 
cnrpha.  91  July,  the  favaranwnt  of  tha 
Netherlande  openalti  pcrta  hi  the  Beat  In. 
dice  to  tha  ahlpe  of  all  natidOB.  84Jaly.  Re. 
eolation  of  the  provitlonary  goveramaat  of 
Oreeee  to  have  reconna  to  am  preterttan 
of  England.  4  Aug.,  the  Oreak  fleet  faroea 
the  Ottoman  eoaadraa  ta  qnii  tha  latitade 
of  MlmoloMght  6Aa^,  dm  proviacm  of 
upper  Fwn  dadare  thefr  ii  ' 
taka  the  name  of  tha  Boiivl 


89  Aug.,  Treaty  eonduded  beti 
fal  and  BraiU.  96Sept,  Treatr  of 
merca  and  navigaHon  eeadudad  between 
Great  Britain  aad  the  Haaae  Towae.  15 
Nav.,  the  king  ef  Bortngal  ratiflea  tha  treaty 
ceadodad  with  Bradl^  and  tf*'ti 
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nr&apet^.  18  VoT.,  flw  Spudndi  entire. 
Ijreveeoatv  Mexieni  1  Dee.,  Disalli  of  Alex, 
ttuler.  Emperor  of  Riii^Ik.  1,  fi,  &.  Dee., 
Genera!  Campbell  defeats  tlie  Barmcee 


3  Jan.  War  between  BracII  and  Baenoa 
Ayres.  Blmrtpore,  besieged  from  n  Dee. 
)8S5(  is  stormed  by  the'SnffflSh  troops  ander 
Lord  Combermere.  SO  Jaa,  Sir  A.  Camp^ 
b^  defratB  the  Barmene  near  Malloan.  88 
Jan.,  Capitnlation,  and  8S,  snrrendw  of  CaU 
lao :  Pern  entirely  eraenstted  by  the  Spaa, 
iarw.  80  Jan.,  Treaty  of  narvpition  oon. 
dnded  between  Oreat  Britain  and  France. 
88  Jan.,  the  OtmIcs  disperse  the  Ottoman 
fleet:  Ifissotonalii is reVlctnaDed.  84 Feb., 
PeafOn  eondndea  at  iTandaboo  between  the 
East  India  Company  and  the  Bnrmaseu 
The  Bnnnese  pay  one  mlQion  pounds  star, 
linf,  and  surrender  afreet  extent  of  terri. 
tory.  Denth  of  D.  Jp&n  VL,  Emperor  and 
King  of  PortnffaL  83  April,  Burahim  Pasha 
takes  the  m\m  of  Missolon|^i.  Resolved 
by  the  national  assembly  at  Epldaoms,  to 
invite  the  Eof  lish  ambassador  to  Constan- 
tinople, to  arrange  thnt  the  Oreelcs  should 
Covem  theraselTes,  by  paying  a  yearly  tri- 
ute  to  the  Porte.  Don  Pedro  gives  a  char, 
ter  to  Portugal,  and  confirms  (w  April)  the 
Begeney.  8  May,  Don  Pedro  abdicates  in 
favour  of  his  daughter.  Donna  Maria  di 
Olorla.  Decree  Issued  by  the  government 
of  Mexiro  for  the  suppression  of  titles.  7 
May,  Ibrahim  Paslui  disperses  and  drivee 
tlie  Greeks  from  the  heights  which  oom. 
mnnd  the  road  of  Galavista.  8  May,  Re. 
solved  by  the  Mexican  Senate,  never  to 
listen  to  any  proposition  made  by  Spain  or 
any  other  power,  unices  the  basis  of  it  should 
be  tlM  fnll  and  entire  acknowledgment  of 
the  Independeace  of  Mexica  14  luy.  Den. 
mark  oelebrates  a  festival  in  eommemora. 
tlon  of  the  introduction  of  Chrisliaolty, 
which  Iwppened  a  thousand  years  before. 
15  May,  Earthqaake  at  Grenada.  IVeaty 
of  amity  and  of  commerce  concluded  be. 
tween  the  East  India  Company  and  the  king 
of  Siam.  19  May.  l*reaty  of  navigation  be. 
tween  Oreat  Britain  and  Sweden.  19  May, 
Departure  of  the  Ottoman  troops  from  MoL 
davta  and  Waliaehia.  80  May,  Cabinet  de. 
eree  of  the  king  of  Pruasia,  that  the  com. 
meree  and  naviiration  of  Gnat  Britain  and 
of  its  possessions  b«>yond  sea,  should  be 
treated  like  those  of  the  most  fisvonred  na- 
tlons,  as  long  as  the  Prussian  subjects  should 
en^y  the  ad  vantages  granted  to  them  by 
the  Act  6,  Georre  IV.,  diap.  114.  85  May, 
Opening  of  the  first  Conmss  of  the  Bofu 
viaa  republic.  89  May,  Iteaolution  of  the 
Porte  conoeming  the  organisation  of  a  new 
army  in  the  Ottoman  empire.  1  June, 
Landing  of  the  Greeks  near  Salonlchi,  and 
battle  with  Omer  Pasha.  Death  of  Cart 
Marin  Von  Weber,  in  London.  14  June, 
Insurrection  of  the  Janissaries  oo  the  night 
of  the  14th  and  15th  of  June,  at  Constant!, 
nople  s  of  which  the  consequence  is,  a  firedi 
organisation  of  the  Ottoman  army.  Convo- 
eatton  of  a  general  congress  in  Chill,  to 
firame  a  Constitution.  9  July,  Popular  in. 
surreetlons  against  the  charter,  in  Portugal, 
mostly  at  Chaves,  Braganxa,  Estremos,  and 
TUlavidosa.  Tlie  insurgents  march  towards 

Sain.  1 1  July,  the  National  Congress  con. 
tutes  ChiU  a  oonfederative  sUte.  18  July, 
the  king  of  Persia,  resolved  to  commence 
hoatllittee  with  Russia,  assembles  his  army 
near  Ardebil.  88  July,  death  of  Plasil,  the 
astronomer,  at  Naples.  7  Aug.,  Victory  of 
the  EngUsh  troops  and  their  allies  over  the 
Ashanwca.  8  and  9  Aug.,  Ibrahim  Pasha 
defeated  by  the  Mainotes.  14  Aug.,  the  na- 
tional assemMv  of  Greece  Is  called  together 
in  the  island  of  Poros.    15  Aug.,  the  Seraa. 

Juier  Resdiid  Pasha  takes  the  my  of  Athena. 
9  Aug.,  the  Congress  of  Lima  names  Boli. 
var  president  of^the  republic  for  life.  30 
Aug.,  a  conflagration  which  breaks  out  at 
Conatantinople,  reducea  CLOOO  houses  to 
feshesL  3  Sept.,  tiie  emperor  Nicholas  crown- 


ed  at  ttnaww.  10  Bapfc,  8bMl»B  rMspUon 
of  Lord  PMHonby  at  Ambos.  A'yres,  ambas. 
sador  extnmrdlnarf  of  Oreat  Britain.  88 
Sept.  Rntsia  deelarea  war  i^nsi  Persia. 
Admisalon  of  the  CokNaMaa  flig  to  the  porta 
of  France.  30  Sept,  Epidemic  distempers 
prevail  on  the  nortliem  coasts  of  Europe, 
and  partteularly  in  Holbind,  in  consequence 
of  the  Inundations  of  1885,  and  of  the  great 
heats  of  the  summer.  4  October,  the  Infant 
Don  Miguel  takes  the  oath  of  fralty  to  the 
Portuguese  Constitution,  at  Vienna.  0 
Oct,  Insurrection  mised  against  the  P<»rtn. 
guese  Constitntion,  by  the  Marquis  of 
Chavea.  89  Oct,  Betrothing  the  lafaat  Don 
Miguel  with  the  Tnfuta  Donna  Maria  di 
Gloria,  queen  of  Portugal,  by  procuration. 
at  Vienna.  13  Nov.,  Convention  concluded 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  concerning  the  indemid. 
ties  to  be  granted  to  the  American  snlOects 
injured  by  tlie  war.  Bolivar  retnms  to  Bo. 
gpta.  83  Nov.,  Treaty  eoacloded  between 
Great  Britain  and  Brasil  for  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade.  3  Dee.  The  Portngneae 
rebels  take  Lamego.  5  Dec.,  Death  of  Flax, 
man. 

1887  1  Jan.  The  king  of  FHmce  submits  to  the 
Chambers  a  pr^ect  of  law  for  the  sn|mres. 
sion  of  the  Slave  Trade.  5.  The  Duke  of 
York  d.  10  April,  Mr  Canning  appointed 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  la  CaptiUn 
Clapperton  d.  at  Soefcatoo.  30.  The  king  of 
France  disbands  the  National  Guard.  8 
Aug.,  Mr  Canning  d.  89  Sept,  Oiptain 
Pairy  returns  from  his  unsuccessful  ezpedl. 
tion  to  the  North  Pnle.  5  Nov.,  nrench 
Chambers  dissolved. 

1888  1  Jan.  Conspiracy  discovered  in  MexicOb 
4  Change  in  the  nench  Cabinet;  the  min. 
istry  of  Villele  and  Peyronnet  dissolved. 
18.  Count  Capo  d'lstrias  arrives  in  Greece, 
and  assumes  the  oflloe  of  President  8Sl 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  appointed  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury.  8  Feb.  The  National 
Assembly  of  Greece  convoked  by  the  Se. 
nate.  3  March,  Abdication  of  the  crown 
of  Portugal  by  Don  Pedro,  in  favour  of 
Donna  Maria.  8  April.  Opening  of  the 
National  Convention  of  Colombia.  9l  Mon- 
tilla^  insurrection  in  Colombia.  85.  De- 
cree  Issued  by  the  president,  fixing  the  di. 
vision  of  Greece.  88.  Declaration  of  war 
by  Russia  against  Turkey.  8  June,  Pas- 
sage  of  the  Danube  by  the  Russian  ad. 
vanced  guard.  IS.  Bolivar  proclaimed  Die. 
tator  at  Bogota.  84  Don  Miguel^  forcea 
defeat  those  of  the  Jnnte  at  Oporto.  8& 
rhe  three  estates  of  Portugal  declare  Don 
Miguel  legitimate  king  of  PortngaL  17 
July,  Sailing  of  the  first  division  of  the 
French  expedition  to  the  Morea.  6  Aug. 
Convention  betwixt  the  viceroy  of  Egypt 
and  Sir  Edward  Codrington,  for  the  evaco- 
ation  of  the  Morea  by  uie  Egyptian  troops. 
85.  Santauder*s  conspiracy  against  the.  Wb 
of  Bolivar  frustrated.  4  Oct  Ibrahim  Pa. 
sha  evacuates  the  Morea.  11.  Surrender  of 
Varna  to  the  Russians.  10  Nov.  Siege  ol 
Silistria  raised  by  the  Russians. 

1880  10  Feb.  Pope  Leo  XII.  d.  87.  Diebitseh 
assumes  the  command  of  the  Russian  army 
in  Turkey.  31  March,  Cardinal  Castifflioni 
elected  Pope,  under  tlie  name  of  Pins  VIIL 
10  April,  Catholic  Relief  Bill  carried  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  9  May.  Lepanto  taken  by 
the  Greeks.  801  Sir  IL  Davy  dL  18  June, 
Silistria  surrenders  to  the  Kossians.  83 
July,  The  Greek  National  Assembly  com. 
mence  their  sittings  at  Argoa.  4  Aug. 
Change  in  Fren<£  ministry}  Polignac^ 
Bonrmount,  and  Bourdonnaye,  appointed 
to  the  princiMl  offlces.  80.  Adrianopie  en. 
tered  by  the  Russian  army.  14  Sept  Trea. 
ty  of  peace  signed  between  Rnmia  and  Tur- 
key. 83  Dec.  Revolution  in  Mexico.  301 
The  Welland  canal,  connecting  the  lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario,  opened. 

1830  88  Jan.  Extensive  fire  at  Constantinopla. 
8  March,  Sudden  inundation  of  the  Danube. 
30.  The  Grand  Duke  L«tnia  of  Baden  died. 
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-  moeecdfld  by  hit  brattier  Leopold. 

4  A|»iil.  TIm  Onod  Duke  of  Hone  died, 
and  WM  ■omeeded  by  hli  ton  Lonii.  7 
Mev,  IVeatT  of  Mnifcr  oondaded  between 
the  Forte  and  the  United  States.  8&.F^iich 
expeditioD  aninflt  Aieien  saila.  26  Jdocl 
Oeorge  IV.  Ai  WUUam  IV.  prodaimed 
king  of  Great  Britain.  88  to  SO  July,  Cod. 
tinued  eonflicts  In  the  etreets  of  Paris  be. 
tween  the  populace  and  regular  troops  t 
the  former  enooessfal;  Charles  X.  leaTSS 
Paris.  8  Aur.  Charles  X.  abdicates  in  fa. 
Tonr  of  the  bake  of  Boordeaux.  7.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  resolve  to  adcnow. 
ledge  the  Duke  of  Orleans  king  of  the 
Fk«ndL  8S.  RoTolotlon  breaks  out  at  Brus. 
sels.  8  Sept  Riots  in  Brunswick ;  fll^t  of 
the  dnke.  9.  Political  commotions  injDres. 
den.  80.  Independence  of  the  South  Ame. 
rican  republics  acknowledged  by  fVance. 

5  Not.  Change  of  ministry  in  Ftanoe.  88. 
Formation  of  new  ministry  in  England; 
Earl  Orey,  premier.  88.  Polish  revolution 
commenced  at  Wanaw.  17  Dec.  Bolivar  d. 
as.  Recognition  of  the  independence  of  BeU 

gum  by  tlM  allied  powers. 
Jan.  Cholera  appears  in  St  Fetenboff. 


8  Feb. ,__.  , 

Pope,  aesmnlng  the  title  of  Oreffory  XVX 
1  March.  The  ministerial  meaaim  lor  Far. 
liamenter  y  Reform  introduced  to  the 
mons  by  Lord  John  RnseelL    14  Hie 
poiataient  of  IC.  Cssinier  Ferris  te  .i^ 
ministry  of  France  in  the  ptaee  of  I«dttte 
announced.    31 .  Defeat  of  the  RueeiaB  ansiy 
by  the  Poles.    7  April,  Revolution  at  B«r- 
xU.    Don  Pedro  abdicates  in  fsvoor  of  Ids 
■on  Don  Pedro  II.    80  ApriL  Reform  BUI 
defeated  in  the  House  of  ConumiiasL    fi) 
April,  Charles  Felix  King  of  Sardinia  (tied, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Charies  Albert,  late 
Prince  Carignan.    88  May,  New  eonstita 
tion  irtven  to  Denmaric    4  June,  Pria^ 
Leopold  dected   King  of  Bdgittm.     Ml 
Death  of  the  Russian  general  iMebitaeb  ; 
he  is  sucoeeded  by  Fmkewitt^i.    8  Ai^iMt, 
Great  iire  at  Pen,  a  suburb  of  ConstantlBo. 
pie.    81.  Insurrection  against  Don  IGgiKi 
suppreesed.    8  Sept   Coronatiott  of  their 
Majesties.  7  Oct  New  Reform  Bill  rekct^d 
In  the  House  of  Lords,    ft  Capo  d'Lrtiiaa 
assassinated.     4  Nov.  ~   ' 
Sunderland. 
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No.  X.«>A  CRKOVOLOaiCAL  TABLS  OF  TBI 
FHIIfCirAL  OXOORAPHZCAL  DISCOVKRIXS 
OF  MODBftN  SUftOrXAN  NATXOMS. 

e6\  Feroe  /jfaiMi:*— diaoovtred  iboat  thla  time  by 

ft  SoindiiMTiaQ  tmmI. 
871  Jeefand^Saocfteni  by  tome  Norwegian 
chiefs,  who  were  eomptfUed  to  leare  tMir 
luUiTe  ooantry.  Aeeording  to  ioria  ac- 
counts  it  had  be«n  Tislted  before  this,  by  a 
Smndinavlan  i»ii«le,  Naddodd. 

OSM>  Oreentand—diaeortnii  by  the  leelanden 
about  tlHt  period.  The  lint  colony  estab. 
Ilshed  there  was  destroyed  by  a  pestilence 
In  the  l4Ch  centory,  and  by  the  aecnmala. 
lion  of  Ice  which  prevented  all  communi- 
cation between  Icelmd  and  Greenland. 

tool  WinetUani—«k  part  of  the  continent  of  Ame- 
rica, is  snpposed  to  hare  been  discorered 
by  the  leeunders.  It  was  railed  Wlnen- 
land,  or  Vinlaod,  from  the  abundance  of  a 
apeeiee  of  rlne  found  there.  The  Icelandic 
chronicles  are  full  and  minnte  respecting 
this  dlscoTery. 

ISM  JfiufetTA— The  discovery  of  this  Island,  at- 
tributed to  an  Englishman,  Robert  Ma- 
cham;  It  was  revisited  in  U19  by  Juan 
Oonsalea.  and  Tristan  Vaa,  Portuguese. 

some  Genoese 
having  been  known 
to  the' ancients. 

1361  Gtit'wea  the  ooest  of,  discovered  by  some 
seamen  ef  Dieppe,  about  this  period. 

1418  Porto  Safi<»— discovered  by  Vaa  and  Zaroo, 
Pnrtogueae. 

1410  JfotMrs— discorered  by  the  same  narLn-  ! 
tors.  It  was  first  called  St  Lawrence,  after 
the  Saintt  day  on  which  it  was  seen : — 
uid  subsequently  Madeira,  on  account  of 
its  woods. 

1 134  Owe  Bedadoror  Ntos— donbled  for  the  first 
nme  by  the  Portuguese. 

1440')  Senegal  AtMr^-discovered  by  the  Portu- 

14153     guese. 

1446  Ct^  Feril— discovered  by  Denis  Fernando^ 


Oonsalea.  and  Tristan  Vaa, 
1345  Canary  Ji/^»— discovered  by 
and  Spanish  seamen,  havlni 


1448  AuoroB  /i(biMi»— discovered  by  Oonxallo  VeU 

lo,  a  Portuguese. 
1440  Cape  Ford  lilandt-  -lUBCOTered  by  Antonio 

de  Noll,  a  Genoese  in  the  service  of  Portu. 

1471  Mand  of  Si  Tkomat,  under  the  Equator,  dls- 
covered. 

1484  CS01WO— discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  under 
Diego  Cam. 

14B6  Cki!pe  0/ Good  fiqM— discovered  by  Bartholo- 
mew Diaz.  It  was  originally  called  **  The 
Cape  of  Tempest",'*  and  was  also  named 
••  The  Lion  of  the  Sea.**  and  *•  The  Head 
of  Africa.**  The  appellation  was  changed 
by  John  II.,  King  of  Portugal,  who  atwur- 
ed  favourably  m  future  discoveries  from 
Dlax  having  readied  tlw  extremity  of  Af- 
rica. 

I40S  Lveayoe  (or  Bahama)  Iriamde.—Thme  were 
the  first  points  of  discovery  by  Columbus. 
San  SanadoTt  one  of  these  islands,  was 
first  seen  by  this  great  navigator,  on  the 
night  of  the  Uth  or  18th  of  October,  In  this 
year. 
CtAa,  Jiland  of  1  discovered     by 

Hupaniola,  or  St  Demlffgej     Columbus    In 
his  first  voyage. 

Domtmea*^     S    hi*  second  voyage. 
1407  Com  of  Good  Afpe— doubled  by  Vasoo  di 

Gama,  and  the  passage  to  India  discovered. 
1407  Newfbttndtand  ■discovered  by  John  Cabot, 

who  first  called  It  Prima  Vista  and  Baroa. 

laos.    The  title  of  Prima  Vista  still  belongs 

to  one  of  its  capes,  and  an  adiaoant  island 

is  still  called  Baecalao. 
1496  Confinenfe/'ilmerfea-HllicoveredbyColum. 

bus. 
ifatabar,  Coaet  e>Mllscovered  by  Vaaco  dl 

Oams. 
Mozambique,  Island  0/-dl8rovered  by  Vasco 

dl  Gama. 
1490  Amoriea,  Bmtem  CoaHi  o,^-dlscovered  by 


Q)ede  and  Amerigo  VespnrcL  fit  is  con. 
tended  by  some  that  this  preceded  by  a  year 
th«  disenvery  ef  the  American  Continent 
by  Columbus.) 

1500  Bra^riA-discovered  S4th  AprU  by  Alvares  de 
Cabral,  a  Portuguese,  who  was  driven  on 
its  coasts  by  a  tempest  He  called  It  the 
Land  of  the  Holy  Cross.  It  was  subse- 
qoently  called  Brsall,  on  account  of  Its  red 
wood :  and  was  carefully  explored  by 
Amerigo  Vespocd,  from  1500  to  1501. 

IflOl  La4nMl»r  oiMf  Aieer  5/ Latrrenc^-dlscover. 
ed  by  Cortecal,  who  sailed  from  Li>ibon  on 
a  voyage  of  discovery  for  the  Portuguese. 

1508  Gtdfof  Mejries.— Some  of  the  shores  of  this 
Onlf  explored  by  Ccdumbns  on  his  last 
voyage. 
St  Hefena,  the  Itland  o/-di8eovered  by  Jean 
de  Nova,  a  Portuguese. 

1506  Cnr/oi»—dbcoverpd  by  the  Portuguese.  C«y. 
Ion  was  known  to  the  Romans  in  the  time 
of  Claudius. 

1506  Madagaeear,  Mand  o/-diseovered  by  Trin. 
tan  da  Cunha,  and  revisited  by  the  Porta, 
guese  navlgi^r  Femandei  Pereira,  *in 
150&  This  Island  was  first  called  St  Lau- 
rence, having  been  discovered  on  the  day 
of  that  saint 

1508  Cenotfa— visited  by  ThomanAubert  Known 
before  to  fishermen  who  had  been  tlurown 
there  by  a  tempest 
dtoeneion  /«2r— msoovered    by  Tristan  da 

Cunha. 
SuauUra,  liUmd  o/— diseorered  by  Slqueyra, 
a  Portugncae. 

1511  SMasaffo— more  accazately  examined  by  the 
Portuguese. 
Mohteea  /jfae-^lscovered  by  the  Portuguese. 
Sunda  /«fe«— discovered  by  Abrew,  a  rorto. 
gvme. 

1518  MaUicPM.— A  Portuguese  navigator,  wredc- 
ed  on  these  Islands,  found  them   in  occa. 
sional  possession  of  the  Ambian*. 
F2erfda--dl8covered  by  Ponce  de  Leon,  a 
^wnish  navigator. 

1513  Borneo  and  Joea.— The  Portuguese  became 
acouainted  with  these  Islands. 

1513  South  Sea. — The  Great  Ocean  was  discover, 
ed  this  year  firom  the  mountains  of  Darien, 
by  Nugnes  de  Balboa,  and  subsequently 
navigal^d  by  Mag«»llan.  The  suppoeition 
of  the  New  World  being  part  of  India  now 


1515  Pen*— discovered  by  Psrei  de  la  Rua. 

1516  Bio  Janeiro    discovered  by  Diss  de  Snlis. 

1516  Bio  de  la  Plata    discovered  by  the  same. 

1517  CWwo— discovery  of,  by  sea,  by  Femand  Pe. 

res  d'Andrada. 

1517  Blmgvl— discovered  br    lome    Portuguese 

thrown  on  the  coast  Sy  a  tempest 

1518  Afertco^-discovered  by  the  Spaniards.    Con- 

quered  by  Cortei,  In  1519. 
1510  Maerettan.  Straite  e/— passed  by  Magellan 
with  a  fleet  of  discovery,  fitted  out  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  The  first  voyage 
round  the  world  was  undertaken  by  this 
navigator;  and  his  vessel  performed  the 
enterprise,  although  the  commander  per- 
ished. 

1580  Terra  dei  PWgo— discovered  by  Magellan. 

1581  Ltuirone  lUande    discovered  by  Magellan. 
1581  PAtb>p«»e«.— This  arrfaipelsgo  discovered  by 

Magellan,  vriio  lost  his  life  here  in  a  sklr- 
misn. 
1584  New  Phmce.— The  first  voyage  of  discovery 
made  by  the  French  under  Francis  the 
First,  one  of  whose  ships,  after  readdng 
Ftorida,  coasted  along  as  far  as  50  decrees 
north  latitude,  and  gave  to  this  part  the 
name  of  New  nance. 

1584  North  ilmertea— travelled  over  from  Florida 

to  Newfoundland  by  Verrasiani,  a  Floren- 
tine.  In  the  service  of  France. 

1585  New  Hottand—diwovor^  by  the  Portuguese 

about  this  time:  this  immense  tract  was 
for  some  time  neglected  by  Europeans,  but 
was  visited  by  the  Dutch  at  vartoaa  periods, 
from  1619  to  1644.  This  fine  country  Is  now 
colonised  by  the  English,  and  every  vear 
adds  sometalng  to  our  knowledge  of  its 
extent  and  Its  peculiarities. 
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im  Ntm  G«faMH-dlM«i?cre4  hj 

SMiiianL  wnt  from  Mtxlco,  by  Cortn. 
IfiSO  GurnM— ta«  int  Toyaf*  to,  mado  by  an 

EnfflUih  ihip  for  elcphaott*  taKh. 
1AS4  CaMMto— vkM  by  Corti«r,  of  8t  Malo;  m 

•ottWmeDt  hsTliif  prtTimuly  been  made  in 

1M3.  by  V«rranaa\  who  took  pceieaiion 

in  the  naoM  of  Rnuida  L  of  Franea. 
15^5  Ctt/i>iwfa    tocotered  by  Cortea. 
ia87  CAw— diaoof ered  by  Diego  de  Aimagro,  one 

of  th«  eooqoerara  of  PmL 
IMl  Laftr«rfofw-diacoTeradbyafVracheBiiiWffr, 

A  pDOBsek 
1541  /MfM— the  int  EtaflMi  ihIp  iokled  to,  for 

the  porpoae  of  attarkiny  the  Portngneae. 
IMS  Jmmm   diaceyerad  by  the  Fortosueae,  An- 

tonie  de  Mete  and  Antonio  de  Feyxoto, 

who  were  caai  by  a  tempeet  on  lie  coaata. 
1545  Potori,  Minea  of-diaoovered  by  the  Span. 

tarda* 
i6U  fjpttotarfan    obaand  by  the  Eiwliah,  but 

miataken  for  pnrt  of  oreenlanf   Visited 

by  Baraats,  a  batch  nftvicalor  in  aeardi  of 

a  north  eaat  paaaage,  in  unNI- 
IAS9  WkiU  Sa&— TMa^M,  whk*  had  not  been 

rlaited  since  the  time  of  Alfred,  waa  now 

■upppaed  to  be  diiooTerad  by  Chanoellor, 

the  foglish  naTigntor. 
Nova  Z««NM»-.diieovei«d  by  WUlonchby.an 

aiglidiaeaman. 
1575  Solomon**  /«/««— diacoTered  by  Mendana,  n 

Spauianl.  aant  by  the  Ootemor  ef  ftm. 
1970  Frobuher*g  SCrotl— diioovered  by  the  Eof- 

liah  UTigBtor  trtMiM'iiame  it  bean. 
GfrMiilflnwC—Airther  explored  by  FM>biahar, 

who  alio  penetrated  nrtlMr  between  tida 

oonntry  and  Labrador. 
1977  Ntm  AlbUm    dlwoyered  by  Drake,  who 


the  aecond  to  attempt  a  Toyage  nmnd  the 
led  in  ti 


world,  which  he  perra 

>Tered  by  Yennak  Tlmopheie- 


three  yean. 

1880  Ai5«rtfa-diaooTered  by  Yi        '   "  ' 

vltrh,  CMef  of  Comack*. 

1587  Davir  flratf— diaoorered  by  the  Engliah  na. 
vigator  whoae  name  It  bears.  In  hia  f  oyage 
for  the  dlaoovery  of  a  north- weat  pasaage. 

1004  FaMand  Mottds-dL^oovered  by  the£n^iih 
naTigator,  Hawklna. 

1500  Marfumm   diacovered  by  Mendana,  aSn^ 
niard,  on  Ua  voyage  from  Pern  to  foond  a 
eolimy  in  the  Solomon  lalca. 
ScUtani  Itlam^  ■  ■dtacnrerad  by  Mendana  on 
the  abore-named  royage. 

1000  Arehipelago  del  Etptrito  Samto—diiKnrenA 
by  Gidroa,  a  PartainMM,  sent  from  Fern. 
Ilieae  iaianda  are  the  Cyctodea  of  Boagain- 
Tiile,  and  the  New  Hebridea  of  Cook. 
OteAetto^-enppoaed  to  be  diaeorerad  by  Ool- 
roa,  who  named  It  Saglttarla. 

lOOTI  JMtom't  Bmjfm  diacovered  by  the  eeiebraled 

lOlOj  Engliah  navigator,  Hndaoo,  on  hia  third 
Toyaae.  Venturing  te  peaa  the  winter  in 
thia  Bav  on  hia  fourth  voyage,  he  waa,  with 
four  othen,  thrown  by  hia  aiUera  into  a 
boat,  and  Icfft  to  pariah. 

1007  Chmipeak  Boy-dlaeovered  by  John  Smith. 

1015  StraOt  ^  U  MoHV-dlaoovexed.  with  the 
lalaod  of  Stalen  en  the  eart,  bv  Le  Maire, 
a  mardhantof  Amaterdam,  ana  Sohuten,  a 
merchant  of  Hora 

1010  Cape  lfeni--doubled  by  Le  Maire  and  Schon. 
teob  Dttteh  navigaton,  who  called  it  after 
the  town  of  whN^  Schonten  waa  a  native. 
Theae  eatarprialngr  men  nrrformed  a  voy. 
age  round  the  world  in  aoout  two  yeara. 

1010  Vtm  Dioaum**  I«in^..4laeoverad  by  the 
Dntrh. 

1010  Sqfim'*  Jtof-diaeovered  by  WUUam  Baffin, 
an  ftialitnnian.  The  natnre  and  extent  of 
thia  dfioovery  were  much  doubted,  till  tlie 
expeditions  of  Boaa  and  Parry  proTod  tliat 
Baaln  was  anbalantlally  accurate  in  hia 
atatenwnt. 

1630  FroMen  Ociwiii.— In  thia  year  the  Ruaalan* 
diacovered  that  this  orean  aaabed  and 
bounded  tlio  OMrtii  of  Ada.  The  first  Rus- 
aian  ahip  sailed  down  the  Lena  Into  this 


1048  Kew  Zealandr—vrWh  the  southern  part  of 
Van  Oieroan's  Land,  discovered  by  Tas- 
man,  a  Dutch  navigator. 

1054  jBanrteM— Isle  of,  occupied  by  the  French. 


leiS  LeirfifawM    aiacnreredhythe 

eountry  receired  ita  name  Iram  La : 
Fkvnrhman,  who  explored  thn 
In  1088: 

lOBO  RatUr  /iIhimI— diacovered  by  Be^gcweii^  a 
Dnch  navigator. 

1090  Ji:aiN«eAa<ihi— the 


Rnaslana  on  tlic  coaat  of  Aala. 
by  a  CoraadK  chief.  Meroakek  11 
«  as  taken  pommnon  of  by  ti 
10P7, 
1098  Jc^Nm-CarefnUy  visited  by 


i  by  Byron. 


1090  Norn  Br^loiii.— Thia  Mand,  and  tha 

which  aeparate  it  frtim  Kcw  Gi 

eevered  by  Dampirr.    Thia 

aeoman  made  a  voyage  i 

the  pevied  of  thia  diaeovaaT. 
1711  Jir«riW«las~oeeapi«d  by  the  Bi 

one  in  nomber,  acHi  pay  tvibnta 

They  are  principally  volcaBil& 
1788  Bekrmt*  SttrmU^mzfiond  i 

a  Danlah  naTigator  in  the 

ale,  whoae  name  ft  bean. 

eatabllahed  timtthe  contiaenta  af 

America  are  not  united,  bat  are  < 

from  eaeh  other  aboot  thuty-nfaia  ■■ 
1728  Kammketka    Mffrtalned  by  Behrint  to bea 

peninaula. 
1741  AleutiQHUlm   on  the  eoMt  of  Keeth 

ra,  diacovered  by  Behrlaff.    A 

rate  aurvey  of  theae  T  ' 

der  tile  Boarian  Ooi 

BUUnf  and  Saryldiaf;  fom  llSlta  KM. 
1705  lhiko^York*s  Alamd   diaeavi 
/We0  ^Dmwer-^laeinmd  bi 

1707  OleAatl#--SeoverBd  by  Wi 

1708  Cook**  SIruft  ■dtacevered  by  Centefo  Caak 

on  hia  first  voyaferauDd  the  Werl^which 
occupied  from  1708  to  I77L 

1770  Now  South  Walm   diicaveaad   by 
Cook. 

1778  /Wand  o/DaM«afMii-4he  fint  land 
lodia.  discovered  by 
by  hia  name     flubeai 
land  of  Deaolation  by 

1774  l»w  Calodouim    diaraviev'd  by  Cook  In 
aecond  Toyage,  177^—1775. 

1778  /ev  Cme-dlBOoveied  by  Captain  Cook. 

1798  Smmdwiek  /rfondi  diacovered  by  Cook  te  bb 
third  voyage,  which  cwmaienced  in  1791 
HeleethialiteinlTTO. 

1707  Bas$**  SiniU-^lIt  Bass,  8a>itM  of  B.1C& 
Reliance,  peaetrated  aa  lar  aa_W« 
Po/t,  in  a  nnall  6pen  boat.  ~ 
aoui  and  waa  of  opiaioa  that  a  Strati  < 
ed  between  New  South  Waioa  and  Ta 
Dieman*s  Laiid.    In  1780^  liant 
drcoranavifated  Van  Diemaa^  ~ 
named  the  Strait  after  Mr 

1804.5,0  J 

tainLewiai 
aoorce 

1810  Barrow  •  Siraitt  discuvefvd  bv  Ueot  ftrry, 
who  penetrated  oa  far  oa  Mdville  Uan^ 
fai  lat  74dM.  SO  min.  N.,  and  long.  1 13  di^- 
47  nrin.  >V7  The  Strait  waa  entered  «■  Che 
9d  Attguat.  The  loweststate  of  the  tlwr. 
nometer  waa  65  d^g*  below  nero  of  Faiki 
renhelt. 

1810  Now  SatH*  Oetiand^diacoTered    by    Mr 
Smith,  of  the  bdr  VniUam,  boottd  la 
paraiso. 

IBIOI  NorA  Amtrim    the  aorlherB  llaitaer, 

IflSSj  termined  by  Chptafai  FrankHa,  fram 
month  of  the  Coppermhie  Blvcr  te 
TuriMaia. 

18BI  il«/«—Tte  northern  limito  oi;  determteed  by 
Baron  WrangeL 

laSSbO  North  il«ierM»-Fhuiklin%  aeoond  expedt 
tinn,  in  which  the  coaat  between  tha  meiha 
of  lite  Coppermine  and  M*Kensie>i  river^ 
and  the  cuastfrom  the  month  of  the  latter 
to  1481  W.  lonf .  were  diaoovarsd. 

18S7  North  Amoriea.—'ln  Aogust  of  this  year. 
Captain  Beechey,  in  H.I1.SL  Bleasoak  dis. 
covered  the  coaat  from  Icy  Caae  to  rant 
Barrow,  leaving  abont  140  milee  nf  meat 
nnexplorad  Iwtween  this  Paint  mid  Riint 
Beechey.  Ftaint  Barrow  ia  te  1501  W.  loi«. 


w«rt  explored  to  ite  aonrceabyOi^ 
vwiaand  Clarke,  and  the  orlglm  aad 
of  the  Colimmhia  ascertained. 
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SiKCE  the  earlier  Tolumea  of  onr  work  passed  throagh  the  press  and 
came  into  the  hands  of  our  subscribers,  many  important  and  eventful 
pages  have  been  added  to  European  history,  geographical  science  has  also 
been  enriched  by  at  least  one  splendid  discovery :  to  render  our  Tolomes 
as  complete  a  summary  of  history  and  geography  as  possible,  and  carry 
down  oiUr  information  to  the  latest  period,  we  have  resolved  to  embody  such 
additional  facts  as,  if  now  compiling  our  ''  Popular  System  of  Geography" 
anew,  we  should  have  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  work,  in  the  form  of 
ao  appendix ;  and  we  shall  take  the  same  opportunity  to  supply  the  results 
of  the  recent'  census  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  that  of  America,  together 
with  Boaae  important  statistical  documents  which  have  been  published 
since  the  preceding  parts  of  onr  work  were  issued.  And  in  the  first 
place — ^to  take  our  subjects  in  the  order  which  has  been  observed  in  the 
course  of  our  work — ^we  find  our  attention  strongly  arrested  by  the  recent 
gloriooB  struggle  for  liberty  maintained  so  gallantly  and  against  such  fear- 
fp]  odda  by 

POLAND. 

We  have  already  sketched  the  history  of  this  country  till  it  disappeared 
from  the  list  of  indlependent  European  states ;  we  have  dso  detailed  the  his- 
tory of  those  -most  inftonous  transactions^— 4ts  three  successive  dismember- 
ments by  its  rapacious  and  unprincipled  neighbours.  The  transactions  of 
Hrhich  it  has  been  so  recently  die  theatre,  and  to  which  we  are  now  about 
to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers,  seem  to  render  it  necessary  that  we 
should  specify  at  some  length  the  terms  of  the  constitution  given  by  Alex- 
ander of  Russia  to  the  kingdom  of  Pokndf  in  December  1815^  the  viola- 
tion of  which  led  to  the  lioe  heroic  though  unfortunate  contest. 

The  principal  articles  of  the  eonstitntion  were  aif  follows : — The  go- 
vernment consists  of  three  states,  namely,  the  king,  and  an  upper  and 
lower  house  of  parliament^  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  king 
and  hie  officers.  The  mon^ffch.  is  to  be  hereditary ;  he  declares  war,  ap- 
points the  senators,  nunbters,  counsellors  of  state,  bishops,  &c,  convokes, 
prorsgues,  or  dissdves  pariiamen^  The  king  may  appoint  a  lieutenant, 
who  must  either  be  a  member  of  the  royal  family  or  a  Pole.  The  king 
or  his  lieutenant  is  assisted  by  a  state  council,  consisting  of  the  ministers 
of  administration  ex  officio,  and  counsellors,'  whom  the  king  may  choose 
to  appoint.  The  ministerial  administration  is  divided  into  five  depart- 
ments :— 1st.  The  department  of  public  education.-—^.  Judicial  depart- 
ment, chosen  from  the  members  of  the  supreme  tribunals— Sd.  Home  and 
police  department«-*4th.  War  department.-*5th.  Finance  department. 
Each  of  these  departments  ia  under  the  control  of  a  minister.  The  mini- 
Btenare  reaponaible  for  any  act  or  decree  oontrary  to  the  constitiitum.    TIm 
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king  and  the  two  houses  of  parliament  form  the  l^;islative  authoiitf.  The 
senate,  or  upper  bouse,  consists  of  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  biahoiMy  pal- 
atines, and  castillans.  Their  office  is  for  life,  and  they  are  appointed  by 
the  king.  The  senate,  howoFer,  presents  two  candidates  for  a  yacancy, 
and  the  choice  rests  with  the  monarch.  A  senator  is  required  to  pay  taxes 
to  the  amount  of  12,000  Polish  florins.  The  number  is  never  to  exceed 
half  of  that  of  the  lower  house* — ^The  lower  house  consisU  of  77  memben, 
to  be  elected  by  the  nobles  in  the  dietines,  one  for  each  district,  and  51 
members  elected  by  the  commons. — The  qualifications  for  a  member  are*  that 
he  must  be  of  the  age  of  30  years,  and  pay  annual  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
100  Polish  florins.  Every  member  vacates  his  seat  by  accepting  a  civil  or 
military  office.  The  electors  among  the  commons  are  landholders,  manu- 
facturers, and  those  having  a  stock  or  capital  to  the  amount  of  10,000 
florins,  sdl  curates  and  vicars,  professors,  public  teachers,  &c^  all  artists 
distinguished  for  talent,  whedier  in  the  useful  or  elegant  arts.^— Hie  diet 
is  to  meet  every  second  year  at  Warsaw,  and  to  sit  thirty  days.  All  mo- 
tions are  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes,  and  a  bill  passed  in  one  house  is 
to  be  then  forwarded  to  the  other.  All  money  bills  must  be  read  in  the  lower 
house  first  The  king's  consent  is  necessary  to  every  bilL  The  supplies 
were  to  be  voted  every  four  years.  Religious  toleration  was  g^uaraoteed 
as  well  as  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  and  no  person  was  to  be  punished 
without  the  sanction  of  the  laws.  Such  was  the  constitution  to  be  enjoy- 
ed by  the  kingdom  of  Poland ;  Lithuania  formed  a  distinct  province  go- 
verned by  its  ancient  laws. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  state  of  political  exciteasent 
which  has  lately  pervaded  Europe^  should  have  spread  to  this  coontry, 
where  so  many  causes  were  in  operation,  calculated  at  once  by  their  na- 
ture to  excite,  and  by  their  overwhelming  extent  to  suppress,  the  desire  of 
freedom,  and  the  thirst  for  retribution.  The  constitution  secured  to  the 
Poles  by  the  charter  of  1815,  had  promised,  we  have  seen,  to  give  to  Po- 
land the  privileges,  if  not  the  name,  of  an  independent  state,  and  the  Powers 
of  Europe  were  pledged  to  take  care  that  the  treaty  was  fulfilled.  But 
the  hopes  of  the  Polish  nation  were  grievously  disappointed.  The  charter 
was  in  many  important  points  evaded,  in  others  openly  violated ;  penonal 
liberty,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  even  the  life  of  the  subject,  were  found 
to  be  entirely  within  the  power  of  the  tyrannical  Constantme ;  the  anny 
and  the  citizens  suflPered  alike  from  capricious  tyranny  and  odious  exaction ; 
the  interest  of  Poland  was  in  every  point  of  new  sacrificed  to  that  of 
Russia ;  Russian  subjects  grew  rich  in  posts  of  trust  in  which  the  moat  un- 
principled peculation  was  committed  without  shame,  and  without  rebuke ; 
every  means  were  taken  to  subdue  the  national  spirit,  and  to  render  the 
proud  nobles  of  Poland  the  submissive  vassals  of  Russia.  Bat  though 
power  may  crush  the  physical  energies,  insult  and  injury  only  excite  the 
patriotic  feelings  of  a  brave  nation ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Poles,  only  a 
slight  impulse  was  wanting  to  set  the  current  in  motion ;  the  train  was 
prepared,  ready  to  be  fired  by  a  spark. 

The  death  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  in  1826,  was  the  first  signal  of  re- 
volutionary movement.  The  objects  and  the  extent  of  that  conspiracy  have 
never  transpired,  but  the  cruelties  and  the  violations  of  the  charter  whidi 
followed,  left  an  indelible  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  Secret  as 
sociations,  for  promoting  the  cause  of  independence,  were  formed  in  1828. 
To  these  the  officers  of  the  army,  the  pupils  of  the  military  academies, 
and  the  students  of  the  university  of  Warsaw  united  themselves  in  rem- 
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aiderable  numbers.  It  has  been  snppoeed  tbet  tbe  progiees  of  the  revoln- 
tion  in  France  snppUed  tbe  impulse,  which  was  wanting  to  bring  on  this 
consummation.  Besides  this,  a  nnmber  of  canses  were  in  operation. 
Tbe  former  grioTances  were  redoubled ;  new  acts  of  tyranny  had  been 
threatened  ;  and,  above  all,  it  was  understood  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
emperor  Nicholas  to  remoTO  the  Polish  army  to  the  southern  frontier 
of  hia  dominions,  and  in  their  stead  to  send  an  army  of  Russians,  with 
the  obrioos  view  of  confirming  his  power  over  a  people  already  ripe  for 
revolt.  The  29th  of  November  1830  opened  the  straggle.  The  students 
of  the  military  school  were  the  first  called  to  arms.  The  person  of  the 
grand  duke  was  their  first  object,  And  they  proceeded  instantly  to  his 
palace  of  Belvidere,  situated  about  two  miles  from  Warsaw.  By  the  as* 
sistanoe  of  a  faithful  servant,  however,  the  tyrant  escaped ;  but  some  of 
his  servants,  among  whom  was  the  hated  vice-president  of  police,  Lubo- 
widski,  and  many  soldiers  of  the  Russian  gnard,  fell  victims  to  the  popu- 
lar resentment.  Meanwhile,  other  bodies  of  conspirators  paraded  the 
streets  of  Warsaw,  rousing  the  inhabitants  and  the  army.  The  arsenal 
was  seized  and  arms  distributed  to  forty  thousand  citizens,  the  prisons 
were  opened,  and  the  public  offices  taken  possession  of.  In  a  few  hours 
the  Russian  power  in  Poland  had  fallen.  The  escape  of  the  grand  duke 
was  at  first  precipitate;  he  had  not  time  to  collect  the  necessary 
clothing  for  such  a  journey  as  now  lay  before  him  ;  his  attendants  were 
equally  ill-provided,  and  he  was  in  imminent  danger  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents.  But  a  few  hours  sufficed  to  restore  order  in 
Warsaw,  and  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  administrative  council,  was 
to  offer  every  facility  for  the  departure  of  the  duke,  with  his  artillery  and 

h«gg«ge. 

On  the  evening  of  the  29th,  the  administrative  council  assembled-  This 
consisted  of  Prince  Adam  Czartorinski,  Prince  Michael  Radziwill,  Gene- 
ral Chlopicki,  General  Pac,  the  Castillau  Rochonowski,  and  the  post  and 
state  secretary  M.  Niemcevicz.  Assisted .  by  the  advice  of  the  more 
eminent  among  the  citizens,  it  was  determined  that  the  authority  of  the 
emperor  should  be  still  acknowledged,  and  in  consequence  the  first  pro- 
clamations were  issued  in  his  name.  On  the  2d  of  December,  a  deputation 
waited  on  the  grand  duke,  who  was  still  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Warsaw. 
They  represented  to  him  the  moderate  intentions  of  the  insurgents,  which 
were  as  yet  limited  to  the  restoration  of  the  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment provided  for  by  the  charter.  Having  stipulated  for  an  unmolested 
retreat,  the  grand  duke  dismissed  that  portion  of  the  Polish  army  which 
still  remained  in  hb  suite,  offered  to  mediate  with  the  emperor  in  case  of 
submission,  and  set  off  for  St  Petersburg,  accompanied  by  three  regi- 
ments of  Russian  cavalry,  and  two  regiments  of  infantry. 

The  Poles  were  now  unanimous  in  their  desire  for  freedom,  and  in  a 
surprisingly  short  period,  the  government  was  arranged ;  and,  if  we  except 
the  most  active  preparations  for  defence,  every  thing  went  on  as  if  no  in- 
surrection had  occurred.  But  in  such  cases,  it  seldom  happens,  that  the 
conflicting  interests  of  parties,  or  of  individuals,  do  not  introduce  a  certain 
degree  of  discordance  into  the  operations  of  government.  To  find  a 
remedy  for  this  evil  was  not  easy,  but  the  firmness  of  Cveneral  Chlopicki 
supplied  it.  On  the  5th  of  December,  he  proposed  to  assume  the  office 
of  dictator ;  and,  fortunately  for  Poland,  was  immediately  confirmed  in  it. 
In  Warsaw  there  were  two  parties  :  the  one,  inclined  to  support  the  ori- 
ginal moderate  proposal  of  the  government, — ^the  other,  suspicious  of  the 
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CHROKOLOOICAL  TABLES. 


UK  FonaiatiiHi  of  the  Fmieh  AeaAaoj.    Alii. 

■DM  of  Fraaoe  and  Sweden  agiimt  Spun 

end  Aoatria. 
16m  Utrecht  Unirenlty  rounded. 
1010  Portognl  ahakee  off  the  yoke  of  Sptin..  The 

Houieof  BrafMiBa.  Aeaeaiblinf oftheLong 

Perltament  In  Xlnelend. 
164S  Death  of  Galileo  (&.  1564).    CastelU  and  To- 

ricelllbltdlMiples. 
1643  Barometer  Invented  by  Torioelll. 
16U  Death  of  Ham  Orotins.    Dan.  Heinslas  (b. 

1560,  dL  1(V&5). 
UlS  Peace  of  Westphalia  (94  Oet)    Confirmation 

of  the  treaty  of  Pawan. 
Spain  adraowledfea  the  Independence  of  the 

Low  Countrlea. 
1649  Charlea  L,  king  of  England,  beheaded.  Croaa. 

welL      .  • 
1651  Sect  of  Frltndt  (Qoakers)  appeared  in  Eng. 

land. 

NaTigation  Act  passed  in  England. 
16S4  The  Coisacks  peas  under  the  dominion  of 

Rusda.    Smolenskot  &c.  ooo^uered  by  the 

Russians. 
UB6  The  Eagllah  take  Jamaica  from  the  Spaniards. 

Persecution  of  the  Valdois  by  Charlea  Ema. 

nuel  IL 
1656  Fkvderic  William,  Elector  of  Brandenburg, 

procures  the  rendition  of  the  Independence 

of  Pruiaia.    Huygens  (6.  IflSff,  d.  1096). 
6Gi  Royal  Society  established. 
663  The  English  take  Bombay.    Locke  (ft.  1639, 

d.  170».    Dryden  (6.  1631,  d.  1701). 
665  Great  Plague  in  London. 
,666  Tea  first  imported  into  E«gi«it»ii 
The  great  fire  in  London. 

667  The  Dutch  take  Surinam.    Milton. 

668  Peace  of  Aix.liuChapeUe.    Moilere  (ft.  1680, 

d.  1673).    La  Fontaine  (ft.  1621.  d.  16i»). 

670  Comfille  (ft.  1606,  d.  16B4).    Radne  (ft.  1639, 

d.  1669).    Bolleau  (d,  1711). 

671  The  Danes  seize  upon  St  Thomas. - 

677  First  war  between  Russia  and  the  Ottoman 

Porto.  Rusaia  neiaee  on  the  Ukraine.  Death 
of  Spinona  (ft.  1638). 

678  Peace  of  Nimeguen. 

The  Habeas  Corpus  act  passed. 
mp  LouU  XIV.  takes  possession  of  Alsace,  and 
6B1  of  Strasbourg. 
682  Foundation  of  Philadelphia,  by  WUliamPenn. 

The  French  s«iae  on  Tobago. 
685  Rerocationofthe  Edict  of  Hants.  Massacres. 
50,0U0  Reformed  quit  France. 
«  Air  Pump.    Calderon  (A.  1601,  d.  1687). 

688  The  Re?»lution.  William  III .  Prince  of 
Orange,  Stadtholder  of  the  United  ProWn- 
ees,  lands  in  England.     Flight  of  Jamea 

689  Toleration  act  passed. 
Episcopacy  abulished  in  Scotland. 

690  The  English  establish  themselTes  at  Calcutta. 
Battle  of  the  Boyne. 

699  Battle  of  Ia  Hague. 

6B8  Bauk  of  England  vetablished. 
6tf7  Peace  of  Ryswick.    The  Dutch  take  Saint 
Eustatta. 

700  Northern  war  tfll  1721.    Charles  XII.,  and 

Peter  the  Great  at  Pemao.    Academy  at 
Berlin. 

701  War  of  the  succession  in  Spain  till  1714. 

Pruseia  erected  Into  a  kingdom. 
7(19  Death  of  K.  William.    Anne. 

703  Foundation  of  St  Petersbourg. 

704  Capture  of  Gibraltar  by  the  £nglish. 

Battle  of  Blenheim. 
700  England  and  Scotland  united  under  the  aame 
Parliament 
Battle  of  Ramilies. 

708  Battle  of  Oiidenarde. 

709  Charles  XI L  at  Bender,  after  the  battle  of 

Pultowa. 
Battle  of  Malplaquet 

710  Cuuguest  of  livonfai,  Esthonia,  and  Couriaod. 

by  Peler  the  OreaL 
St  Paul'i  rebuilt 
713  Peace  of  Utrecht    Philip  of  Ai^oo,  king  of 
Spain.    Gibraltar.  Minorca,  Hudson's  Bay. 
NuwronndUnd.  and  Saint  Chri«topher*s  are 
ceded  to  England;  the  Low  Countries  to 
Austria.    The  Pragmatic  sanction. 
Charles  VI. 


1739 


1740 


1743 
17U 
1745 
1746 
1748 


1714  Peaee  of  Rastadt     George  L, 

Hanover,  ascends  the  tliroBool'  -^-h— 

1715  RebeUlonlnBootlaDdiii  feeoyr  of  the 

arts. 

1716  Death  of  Leibnita. 
Septennial  act  passed. 

1720  Inoculation  introduced  into  Englaad. 

1721  Peter  the  Great  takea  the  title  of  ~ 

of  all  the  Russias. 

1725  Death  of  Newton  (ft.  1642). 

1726  Academy  of  Petersburg  f»i 
1730  Fahrenheit^  Thermooeter.    Swill  (A.  1667. 

d.  llUy.    Young  (ft.  1681,  d.  ]?BS).     Pitpe 
(ft.  1688,  dL  1734).  Thomson  (fti  1700L  d.  1748}. 
Boerhaave  (ft.  1668,  d.  1738). 
1736  The  Porteoos  mob  in  Edinburgh. 
1^  Gottingen  University. 

Nadir  Schah  reducea  the  Mogul  eaaperor  le 
extremltiee. 
R«>bellion  in  Scotland. 
War  of  the  Austrian  succesalon,  till  1748L 
1742  Peace  of  Breslau  and  of  Berlin.    Fr«deri rk 
the  Great  acquires  Lower.Siieah^  amd  the 
greater  part  of  Upper.SUeiia. 
Battle  of  Dettingen. 
Anson  sails  round  the  verIA 
Battle  of  Funtonoy. 
Battle  of  Culloden. 

Peace   of   Aix-la-Chapelle.     Kloptoek  (ft. 
17«4,  A  1808).     Leasing  (ft.  17<B^  A  1781  ^ 
•Montesquieu  (ft.  1098,  d.  17S5).    Benumw 
d.  1797).    Voltaire  (d.  1778).     Rooaaeaa  (ft. 
171^  A  17S8\     Buffon  (ft.  1707,  A  ]7I«>. 
Goldonl  (ft.  1707,  A  1792).  linasMS  (ft.  1707, 
A  1778). 
1750  WestmlnsterUiridge  finUheA 
1758  New  style  adopted  in  Britain. 
1753  BritUh  Museum  eetablisboA 

1755  Great  earthquake  at  Lisbon.  Lord  CSve  oh. 

tains  Bahar  and  Orisaa  in  BeagaL 

1756  The  Seven  years*  war. 

1750  Expulsion  of  the   Jeanita  from  PortngaL 
PombaL 

Battle  of  Quebec    Death  of  Wolfe. 
Earthquake  at  Lima. 

1760  Jeauita  expelled  fk'om  France. 

1761  Family  compact  of  the  Boorbnna. 

1763  Peace  of  Paris.    France  cedes  to  Englaiid 

Canada,  C.  Breton,  St  Vincent,  St  Doalngo, 
Tobago,  and  the  coast  of  Senegal :  Spaia 
cedes  Florida. 

1764  Taxee  Increased  in  the  English  CohNilea  ad 

North  America. 
The    Order  of  the  Jeanita 
France. 

1767  The  Jesuita  expelled  from  SpalB. 

1768  France  purchases  the  island  of  Corahra  finsoa 

the  Genoese. 
Royal  Academy  eatablisheA 

1770  Tax  upon  Tea  in  North  America. 
BlarkfTiarsOuldge  flnisheA 

1771  Cooked  drat  voyMO  round  the  worlA 

1772  First  partition  of  Poland.    Stnianaee  put  to 

death. 

1773  Pope  Clement  XIV.  sappressea  the  Order  of 

the  Jesuits.  losorreiraon  at  Bosfain.  A 
cargo  of  tea  flung  into  the  sea. 

1774  By  the  treaty  of  peace  of  Rotsehnk,  Rossta 

extends  ita  frontiers  towards  Turkey.  Tho 
Crimea  independent  <rf  the  Porte.  BhwfcMb* 
of  the  port  of  Boeton,  and  Congreas  of  12 
provinces  at  Philadelphia^ 

1775  War  of  American  Independence.    Gcnaral 

Congress  of  13  provinces. 

1776  4th  July,  the  United  Sutes  of  North  Ameri. 

ca  dedared  iadepeiident.    Death  of  Huac 
and  of  Adam  Smith. 
1778  War  of  the  Bavarian  aocoession.    AlHanee 
between  France  and  the  United  Slatca  af 
North  AmeffteiL 
Siege  <rf  Gibraltar. 

1780  War  of  England  against  Hyder  All. 
Rioto  In  LoodoiL 

1781  Kant  (A  1801).    Schiller  (ft.  1750,  A  180&) 

Wieland  (ft.  1733,  A  1813). 
1781  Englaad  acknowledges  the  independence  of 

the  United  States  of  North  America  (JXHh 

Nov.)    The  Crimea  and  Kuban  fall  nnder 

tlie  dominion  of  Russia. 
1783  Great  earthquake  in  Calabria.  Peace  of  Ter. 

saiUes  between  England  and  North  AmerU 
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cat  TnaM,  Spain  048tpt) ;  HolUnd  (SOth 
May,  I'm). 
1185  Ocrnian  Learue. 

1787  Fint  asMiDblT  of  th«  NoUblM. 

1788  Seeond  aBiemblv  f>f  the  NoUblMi. 

1789  Beginning  of  th«  French  ReTolation.    Ge- 

neral anembly  of  the  States  at  VenatUee.  as 
a  national  aBserablT;  BuppreBsfon  of  privU 
leges,  and  of  fendal  rights  and  tithee.  In- 
aurrection  in  the  Lonr  Countries. 

1790  Sappmsions  of  ail  religioos  ordera,  monaster- 

les.  the  nobility,  &c.  in  France. 

1791  14th  Sept  acreptanre  of  the  flnit  ennstltotlon 
by  Louis  XVL  Second  national  leglalatite 
aaaembly. 

1795  First  eoalltlon  against  FVance.    Attack  on 

the  Tnilleries.  French  Republic  Peace  of 
Jaasy. 

1793  81st  January,  Louia  XVL  beheaded.  Second 
eonstitutioo.  The  Reign  of  Terror.  16th 
October,  the  queen  beheaded.  Toulon.  Bo. 
naparte.  Second  partition  of  Poland.  Oreat 
Poland  and  Daniaie  are  ceded  to  Prnaaia; 
Rnsaia  obtains  Lithuania  and  Volhinia. 

I7M  Fall  of  Robeapierre.  Rerolution  In  Poland. 
Kosdusko.  Death  of  Laroisier  {b.  1743). 
The  telegraph  InTented.  Bruce,  the  tra?eu 
ler  dL  I<ord  Howe^  rlctory,  June  1.  Ame- 
rican minister  reeeired  at  Paris.  Retreat 
of  the  Britldi  army  In  Flandera.  Battle  of 
Praga,  90,000  Polea  butchered  by  Snwarrow. 

1796  Third  conatitntion.     Normal   and   central 

achools  in  France.  Third  partition  of  Po. 
land  between  Pmaila,  Austria,  and  Riiaaiak 
Supprasslon  of  the  atadtholdership  of  the 
Low  Coontriea.  The  Eogiish  take  the  iaUnd 
of  Ceylon,  and  in  1797  Trinidad,  &c  Bona, 
parte  victorious  in  Italy.  Fyench  entered 
Holland,  and  Stadtholder  arrired  In  £ng. 
land.    Mungo  Park  braan  his  trarete. 

1796  National  Inatitnte  of  Arte  and  Sdenees  at 

Paris  founded.  Ceylon  taken.  Bonuarte 
eroased  the  Alps,  and  penetrated  Into  Italy. 
Battle  of  LodI,  &c.  Retreat  of  Iforeau. 
English  foods  prohibited  in  Fnmee 

1797  Peace  of  Campo-Fonnio.    Ligurlan  and  CIs* 

alpine  Republic.  French  extend  their  con. 
oueats  In  lUly.  Victory  of  St  Vincent  (Feb. 
U).  Rebeillon  in  Ireland. 
1796  Congreaa  of  Peace  of  Rastadt  Bonaparte 
in  Egypt  Independence  of  St  Domingo. 
Battle  of  the  NUe. 

1799  Second  ooaUtlon  againat  France  (Sowaraff), 

0th  Nov.  Revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire. 
Death  of  Ploa  VI.  at  Valencia,  15th  Dec: 
Fourth  Constitntfon.  Bonaparte  First  Con- 
auL  TIppoo  Saib  conqnereo  by  the  English. 
Dtvialon  of  Mysore.  Bonaparte  in  Syria 
and  Egypt  Sir  Sydney  Smith  at  Acre. 
Seringapatam  taken.  Expedition  to  tlie 
Helder  and  the  Tezel.  Suwarrow^i  cam. 
naign.    Brttiah  and  Ruaalana  leave  Holland. 

1800  Victoriea  of  Bonaparte  In  Italy  (Marengo). 

Republic  of  the  Ionian  lalea  (Parga).  llie 
East  India  Company  acquire  the  Carnatic 
RAval  Inatltntion  founded.  Peace  of  El 
Arfach. 

1801  Aroot,  ftc    The  English  take  poaseaaloo  of 

Malta.  Nelson  before  Copenhagen.  Peace 
of  Luneville.  Death  of  Lavater  (b,  1741). 
Union  with  Irehmd.  Planet  Cerse  diaoover. 
ed.  Expedition  to  Egypt  Battle  of  Alex, 
andria.  Death  of  Oen.  Abercromby.  Peace 
signed. 
1902  Peace  of  Amlena.  Bonaparte  Consul  for  life. 
Deapard*fe  conspiracy. 

1803  War  between  FVance  and  Oreat  Britaia 

Firance  sella  Lonialana  to  the  United  Scatea 
of  North  Americik  The  N<wro  chiefs  pro. 
dalm  the  Independenee  or  St  Domingo. 
Duke  d'Eoghien  shot    Victoriea  in  India. 

1804  Napoleon  Bonaparte  proclaimed  Emperor  of 

the  French,  nands  L  Emperor  of  Austria, 
llie  Jesuits  restored  by  Pins  VIL  Okla 
becomes  a  North  American  state.  Desaa- 
linea.  Emperor  of  Hayti. 

1805  Napoleon,  King  of  Italy.     Third  coalition 

against  France.  26lh  Doc.  peace  of  Prea. 
bourg.  Bonaparte  oflpred  peace.  Surrender 
of  inm.  Battle  of  Tralhlgar.  Death  of 
Nelaon. 

VI. 


1800  The  Electors  of  Bavaria,  DVirterobarig, 

Saxony,  take  the  title  of  king.    Coofcder^  < 
tion  of  the  Rhine.     Continental  System. 
Eugene,  Viceroy  of  Italy.    Dlasolnuon  of ' 
the  Gi»nnan  Empire.     Joseph  Napoleon, 
king  of  Naples.    Louis  Napoleon,  king  of 
Hofland.   war  between  France  ana  Prumiai.  * 
W.  Pitt  d.    Henri  and  Petion  at  St  Dondn- 
go.     British  manufacturea   prohUiited   is 
America.    Battle  of  Jena.  , 

1807  Peace  of  Tllait  Bombardment  of  Copen. 
hagen.  The  Slave  trade  abolished  hy  the 
English  Parliament  The  royal  family  of 
Portugal  embark  for  Braall.  French  troopa 
enter  Spaia  Monte  Video  taken.  Battle  , 
of  Eyiau.  Battle  of  Tilsit  Bonaparte  de. 
clarrs  Britain  in  a  state  of  blockade. 

18QB  Joseph,  king  of  Spain.  Jogchim  Munit.kiaff 
of  Naples.  New  nobllitv  in  France,  inter, 
riew  between  Alexander  of  Russia  and 
Bonaparte  at  Erfurt  Alliance  with  Spain 
and  Fortugal.    Convention  of  Clntra. 

1809  New  war   between  Austria  and   Prance. 

Peace  of  Vienna.  Revolution  in  Sweden : 
Gustavtts  IV.  and  Ma  heira  excluded  from 
the  throne.  Sweden  cedea  Finland  to  Rue. 
aia.  Retreat  and  death  of  Sir  John  Moore. 
Battle  of  Talavera.  Expedition  to  Walcbe. 
ren. 

1810  Napoleon  marrtea  Maria  Louisa,  princeaa  of 

Austria.  Union  of  Holland  and  the  coaaia 
of  the  German  sea,  as  fkr  aa.Lubeek,  with 
France.  Bemadotte,  elected  prince-royal 
of  Sweden,  adopted  by  Chariea  XI IL 

1811  Maakelynetf. 

ISU  War  between  France  and  Ruasla.  Battle  of 
Moakwa,  7Ui  Sept  Burning  of  Moaeow. 
Retreat  of  the  FVench.  18th  Oct.  War  be. 
tween  England  and  North  America.  Peace 
concluded  at  Buchareat  between  Ruasia  and 
the  Ottoman  Porte ;  the  Proth  the  frontier. 
John  Home  Tooke  d.    Battle  of  Salamanca. 

1813  1st  Mardi,  Pmasia  in  leasrue  with  Russia. 

AU  Europe  take  arms  ^pluk  to  recover  their 
Independence.  Battle  or  Lutsen,  the  9d  of 
May  I  of  Vittorla,  the  Slst  of  June.  ManU 
festo  of  Austria  against  France.  10th  Aug. 
Battle  of  Oros-Beeren,  S9d  August)  of 
Katsbaeh,  96th  Anirust;  of  Dresden,  STth 
August:  of  Culm.abth  August;  ofDenne. 
wits,  6th  September  J  of  Leipslc,  leth,  18th. 
and  19th  October:  of  Hannau,  30th  and  Slst 
October.  The  rnnth  evacuate  Germany 
and  Spain.  The  English  paas  the  Bidassoa, 
17th  October,  and  entor  France.  Treaty  of 
Valencta.  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  la 
recalled. 

1814  P»are  of  Kiel.  14th  Jan. '  Korwav  ceded  to 

Sweden :  Britain  retalna  Heligoland.  Bat- 
tle of  Brienne,  1st  and  Sd  Feb. ;  qf  Orthee, 
S7th  Feb.:  of  Laon.  0th  March:  of  Fere 
Champanoise,  S5th  March.  The  Allied  So. 
vereigns  enter  Paris,  Slst  March.  Abdica- , 
tion  of  Napoleon,  llth  April.  Louis  XVIIL  I 
enters  Paris  Sd  May.  Ferdinand  VIL  enters 
Madrid  I4th  May.  Snppreesion  of  the  Cor. 
tee.  Re-eetablishment  of  the  Inquiaitioo : 
of  the  Jesuita'  Collegea,  &c.  Arreste  and 
executions.  Restoration  of  the  order  of 
Jesuits,  7th  Aug.  Peace  between  France 
and  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  30th  May.  France 
is  confined  within  her  frontiers  as  at  the  1st 
Jan.  1792.  Sweden  restoree  Ouadalonpe, 
and  Fortugal  cedes  Guiana,  to  France.  HoU 
land  fUUs  under  the  dominion  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  Hanover  made  a  kingdom,  flOth 
Oct  Norway  Is  joined  to  Sweden,  SOth 
Oct  Congress  at  Vienna,  Sd  Nov.  Genoa 
united  to  Sirdinia,  IStii  Dec    JubUee. 

1815  Nuoleon  Bonaparte  returns  to  France,  1st 

MiirdL  Neapolitans  defeated  by  the  Ana- 
trians  at  Tolentinq,  3d  May.  Taking  of 
Naples,  SOth  May.  Battie  of  Waterloo,  18th 
June.  Paris  surrendered,  the  second  time, 
tothe  Allied  Powers.  3d  July.  Louis  XVIIL 
made  hla  aecond  entry,  8th  July.  Bonaparte 
banlahed  to  St  Helena,  Mtii  Aug.  The  Holy 
Alliance  concluded  between  the  Emperum 
of  Austria  and  Russia,  and  the  King  of 
Pmatia,  26  Sept  Joachim  Murat,  ex-klog 
of  Naples,  shot,  15th  Oct  Foundation  of  thr 
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HrMk  church,               .            .           ^            .  100,000 

Lutheran^  .      •            .  ]iiO,000 

Calviniats,  .            •  5,000 

Jews,                                      .            .            •  .  400,000 

Other  sects,  .....  5^000 


GERMANY. 

The  Rpirit  of  revolution,  which  has  been  abroad  daring  bite  years,  has 
not  failed  to  appear  in  Germany ;  and  the  wisdom  of  some  governments  baa 
led  them  to  effect  or  to  promise  a  change  where  the  state  of  pnblic  feeling 
began  to  intimate  that  such  a  change  was  necessary,  and  that,  if  a  little 
was  not  given,  a  great  deal  might  be  exacted.  The  value  of  constitutional 
freedom  is  now  more  generally  known  than  formerly  in  this  country,  and 
the  desire  for  its  possession  is  almost  universal. 

During  the  minority  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  a  constitution  had  been 
granted  to  his  subjects.     On  his  accession  to  the  throne,  however,  in  1829, 
this  prince  annulled  the  act  by  which  that  boon  had  been  conferred,  and 
proceeded  to  a  number  of  acts  of  caprice  and  violence.     The  interference 
of  his  uncle  and  guardian,  George  IV.,  was  repelled  with  insult;  the  £utb- 
fal  counsellors,  under  whom  the  duchy  had  flourished  during  hia  minority^ 
were  banished  or  imprisoned  ;  the  remonstrances  of  the  diet  were  unheed- 
ed ;  and  the  privileges  of  his  subjects  wantonly  aggressed.    Remonstrances 
proving  vain,  the  diet  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  offering  the  alternative 
of  an  invasion,  or  the  fulfilment  of  certain  articles.    The  articles  related  to 
the  restoration  of  the  constitution,  and  submission  to  the  authority  of  the  diet. 
It  was  not  till  armies  were  ready,  to  march  upon  him  that  even  this  deci- 
sion produced  its  effect  on  the  duke,  who,  with  a  characteristic  folly  and 
cowardice,  collected  all  the  money  he  could,  left  his  dominions,  and  fled  to 
Paris.     He  had  been  but  a  short  time  there,  when  the  events  of  July  1830 
obliged  him  to  return  home.     No  public  joy  was  expressed  at  his  return 
on  the  13th  of  August.     Irritated  at  this,  he  resumed  his  former  conduct. 
He  put  no  confidence  in  his  subjects ;  surrounded  himself  with  foreigners ; 
and  dismissed  or  insulted  every  public  servant  whose  conduct  had  gained  for 
him  the  confidence  of  the  people.     He  even  went  so  far  as  to  order  a 
public  rejoicing  to  be  regarded  as  a  disturbance,  and  grape  shot  to  be  fired 
upon  the  people.     The  remonstrances  of  the  citizens — ^whom  none  of  hit 
outrageous  deeds  had  as  yet  roused  to  any  act  of  rebellion  or  riot — were  re- 
plied to  by  a  show  of  military  force,  followed  of  course  by  an  aggravation 
of  those  feelings  which  he  intended  to  repress.     On  the  6th  of  September 
the  populace  attacked  the  duke  as  he  returned  from  the  theatre,  and  with 
difficulty  he  escaped  into  his  pAlace.  Still  willing  to  continue  their  all^ianoe 
to  him,  the  magistrates  and  some  respectable  citizens  waited  on  the  duke, 
and  represented  the  urgent  necessity  for  a  change  of  measures.     The  im- 
mediate convocation  of  the  states,  and  the  removal  of  the  cannon  which  had 
been  displayed  in  front  of  the  palace,  were  urged  in  vain ;  and  to  put  a 
finishing  stroke  to  his  folly,  the  duke  declared  his  determination  to  resist 
by  military  force  every  attempt  at  an  insurrection.     The  castle  was  accord- 
ingly garrisoned:  and  the  citizens  took  up  arms,  and  on  the  7th  prepared 
to  attack  the  palace.     Finding  that  the  people  had  risen  almost  unani- 
mously, and  that  disaffection  had  even  spr^  to  the  soldiers,  the  duke  was 
seized  with  a  panic  and  fled  from  the  popular  indignation.     His  palace 
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vas  nnfortonately  burned  in  the  firat  momenta  of  popular  triumph,  bat  in 
a  short  time  order  was  restored.  The  states  met,  and  an  offer  of  the  so- 
vereignty was  made  to  Duke  William,  the  brother  of  the  deposed  prince. 
The  offer  was  accepted,  the  constitation  was  confirmed,  and  the  new  prince 
18  now  securely  seated  on  the  throne  which  the  folly  of  his  brother  had' 
lost. 

Saxont  has  also  seen  ita  day  of  revolution.  The  king  had  attempted 
to  iuTade  the  religious  privileges  of  his  people,  and  Uie  example  of  other 
countries  had  taught  them  that  redress  might  be  obtained  by  a  very  slight 
struggle.  The  inhabitanto  of  Dresden  therefore  rose ;  and  after  disuming  a 
few  soldiers,  burning  the  office  of  police,  organizing  a  body  of  civic  guards, 
and  parading  the  streeto,  they  brought  the  king  to  a  capitulation.  A  constitu- 
tional form  of  goremment  was  gireo,  the  grievances  were  redressed,  and 
the  nephew  of  his  majesty  was  appointed  his  co-operator  and  successor  in 
the  government.  The  submission  of  the  king  was  the  more  readily  obtain* 
ed,  as,  at  the  same  time,  the  studento  of  the  university  and  public  schools 
of  Leipsic  had  risen,  disarmed  the  police  and  military,  and  taken  the  town 
under  their  own  protection. 

The  prince  of  Casssl  has  also  been  obliged  to  yield  to  the  remonstrances 
of  his  suljecta,  and  institute  a  more  liberal  form  of  govemfnent  than  for- 
merly. He  had  been  avaricious  and  tyrannical,  but  a*  slight  show  of  re- 
sistance brought  him  to  his  senses.  The  government  is  now  divided  be- 
tween the  king,  the  nobles,  and  the  people,  on  principles  sufficiently  lib- 
eral. 

A  disturbance  of  the  public  peace  which  occurred  in  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover,  in  the  beginning  of  1 83 1 ,  deserves  to  be  noticed.  On  the  8th  of 
January,auumber  of  advocates  and  young  graduates  put  themselves  at  the  head 
of  amob  and  expelled  the  police  of  Gdttingen.  A  burgher-guard  was  immediate- 
ly formed  by  the  studenta  of  the  university  for  ^e  purpose  of  preserving 
order,  but  they  were  soon  won  over,  and  joined  the  original  insui^nta  in 
opposition  to  the  royal  troops.  The  gates  of  the  town  were  closed,  and 
attempts  made  to  inflame  the  inhabitanta  of  the  surrounding  country  against 
the  government.  The  causes  of  complaint  were  chiefly  the  arrangementa 
of  the  police,  though  more  important  political  topics  were  occasionally 
mentioned.  The  first  measure  taken  by  the  duke  of  Cambridge,  as  gover- 
nor-general, was  to  warn  the  inhabitanta  by  a  proclamation  of  the  13th, 
that  submission  alone  could  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood,  offering  at  the 
same  time  an  indemnity  to  all.  In  a  few  days  the  inhabitanta  came  to 
their  senses  and  opened  the  gates.  "  No  blood  has  flowed — no  shot  has 
been  fired,"  said  a  Hanoverian  journal,  "  the  work  of  insurrection,  begun 
by  fools  and  evil-intentioned  persons,  has  fallen,  and  Gdttingen  is  once 
more  the  seat  of  order  and  peace."  Upon  this  submission  the  university 
was  closed,  and  the  studenta  ordered  to  return  home  within  a  limited  space 
of  time.  Slight  punishmenta  were  inflicted  on  the  ringleaders,  and  in  a 
short  time  perfect  quiet  was  restored.  Some  demonstrations  of  public  feel- 
ing, however,  rendered  it  expedient  that  something  should  be  done  to  in- 
sure general  confidence  and  satisfaction.  >  The  duke  of  Cambridge  was 
therefore  invested  with  vice-regal  power,  and  the  privileges  of  the  people 
increased,  since  which  nothing  has  occurred  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the 
states. 
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SWITZERLAND. 


Reoenl  transaBtioiMi  roqaire  ftbat  w«  shoidd  d«v«le  tome  portioii  of  4mrap- 
pendU  to  the  contbmation  of  our  btstorical  chi^ter  on  SwitflBwlandy  aad  a 
more  full  elucidation  of  its  federal  constitutioii. 

The  new  federal  |iaot  adopted  b^  the  diet  in  1815^,  covtiBVeB  in  foroe 
to  this  day,  and  contains  the  foUowiog  priaciplos :  thetweMy<4«ra  caatona 
mutually  guarantee  their  independence  and  territory,  and  are  bound  to  as- 
sist each  other  for  this  purpose.  Upon  the  demand  of  any  one  canton*  ihe 
federii  diet  is  to  send  assistance  to  dJE$fend  the  country  and  preaerre  the 
peace*  Disputes  between  the  cantons  to  be  referred  to  the  diet,  and  de-- 
cisions  of  the  latter  to  be  submitted  to.  The  free  passage  of  proiiaiona 
and  goods  from  one  canton  to  another  is  .guaianteed.  No  new  tdAs  or 
duties  on  exportation  or  importation}  can  be  lud  withoiit  the  copoemt  itf  the 
minority  of  the  cantons.  As  there  are  no  longer  subjects  in  Switaeriand, 
so  the  etyoyment  of  political  rights  can  nerer  in  future  be  the  esdwaTo 
privilege  of  any  class  of  citizens  in  any  one  canton.  The  higfapfodoraldiei 
leproseats  the  whole  Swiss  natiou ;  it  celisitts  of  the  deputies  of  two-and- 
twenty  cantons,  having  each  a  single  vote*  The  deputies  an  appointed 
by  the  cantons  for  each  session,  and  receive  imtructionsfroDi  their  respect- 
ive governm«its.  The  diet  assembles  by  turns  in  the  towns  of  Bern,  Zmr 
rich,  and  Lucerne,  two  successive  years  in  each.  The  ordinary  aassioi 
g^ns  on  the  first  Monday  of  July,  and  lasts  one  month  at  least.  Its 
stdent  is  the  chief  magistrate  of  Uie  canton  where  it  assembles,  which  can* 
ton  is  called  the  toorwor  or  directing  canton.  Between  the  end  of  one  aes- 
sion  and  the  beginning  of  the  next,  the  direction  of  the  fedenl  afiaira  is 
intrusted  to  the  executive  of  the  directing  canton,  who  must  afterwaida 
render  an  account  of  its  proceedings  to  the  following  diet.  In  caaes  of  ur- 
gency, and  on  the  demand  of  five  cantons,  or  even  of  the  diveeting  canton 
singly,  an  extraordinary  diet  is  convoked.  In  aimilar  drcumatances  abo^ 
the  diet  can*  before  its  recess,  invest  the vool«i^or  with  extraordinary  powers^ 
or  associate  to  it  representatives  of  the  fedentiol^  to  act  as  a  fedenl  di- 
rectory. The  diet  declares  war,  concludes  peace,  and  alUsnoea  or  treaties 
of  commerce  with  foreign  powers ;  it  appoints  envoys  and  console ;  it  di» 
rects  the  oiganization  of  the  fedeial  tro^,  appoints  the  general,  colenek, 
and  staff ;  it  calls  upon  each  canton  to  fiuaish  its  contingeBt  wbenaver 
required,  and  directs  the  employment  of  the  federal  Ibroes,  Ice 

The  recent  local  dianges  and  revolutions  have  not  afiected  die  geaeBal 
constitution  of  the  Swiss  nation ;  but  various  causes  have  operated  to  mo- 
dify the  respective  constitutions  of  different  <oantOBS.  In  the  old  demo- 
cratic cantons,  which  are  six  ia  number,  viz  :  Schwytx,  Uti,  Glanu,  Im^^ 
Untenvalden,  and  Appenzell,  little  or  no  alteration  has  been  made  from 
their  first  declaration  of  independence  to  the  present  day.  In  theae  the 
landsgemeindef  or  general  assembly  of  all  the  citizens,  coastitntes  the 
supreme  power,  and  has  always  been  found  irresbtible  when  roused  into 
action.  The  two  cantons  of  the  Grisons  and  Valais  may  he  also  conaider- 
«d  as  democracies.  A  second  class  of  cantons  consists  of '^lose  in  which 
aristocratic  institutions  have  long  prevailed.  Theae  are  Bern,  Fribui^, 
Soleure,  Zurich,  Lucerne,  Basle,  and  Schaffhausen.  All  these  cities  were 
in  the  middle  ages  free  imperial  towns  ;  and,  as  they  successively  detached 
themselves  from  the  empire,  their  municipal  administration  became  the 
basis  of  their  respective  constitutions ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  con- 
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tinned  to  hold  exchmve  privileges  over  those  t>f  the  covntry  distriete. 
This  state  of  things  was  foramlly  abolished  in  1803.  In  1814  the  towns 
made  an  attempt  to  resume  their  prinlegesy  bat  were  nltimately  com- 
pelled to  allow  about  one-third  of  the  seats  in  their  legislatiire  councils 
to  be  filled  by  lepresevtatiTes  from  the  conntry  districts.  The  third  class 
of  cantonsy  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  new  cantons,  had  popular 
representative  govemments  tUl  1814,  when  a  variety  of  complex  ma- 
chinery was  introduced  into  the  frame  work  of  their  goremments  in  or- 
der to  check  a  too  democratic  tendency. 

Such  was  the  political  condition  of  the  yarious  states  of  Switzeiiand  in 
the  early  part  of  1890.  Many  grounds  of  complaint,  howerer,  existed 
throughout  the  union.  The  system  of  civil  and  criminal  laws  was  ex- 
ceedingly defective  in  many  of  the  cantons ;  the  councils  and  diet  held 
their  sittings  in  private  ;  and  above  all,  the  press  groaned  under  a  severe 
censorship*  Various  addresses  had  been  pressnted  in  diffsrant  cantons, 
praying  for  a  revision  of  the  constitutions  of  1814,  but  these  had  all  been 
either  treated  with  silence,  or  contemptuously  rejected.  The  canton  of 
Ticino^  in  which  the  wont  abuses  seem  to  have  prevailed,  was  the  first  to 
set  the  example  of  reform.  A  project  of  constitution  on  liberal  principles 
was  proposed  by  the  executive  council,  adopted  by  the  legislative  council, 
submitted  to  and  sanctioned  by  the  general  assemblies  of  the  circles,  and 
ultimately  proclaimed  as  the  new  constitutional  law  of  the  state.  It  es- 
tablished the  system  of  direct  election  by  the  citizens,  the  elections  to  be 
renewed  every  four  years.  The  membm  of  the  legislative  cannot  fill  any 
situation  under  the  execntive.  The  membera  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  high  court  of  judicature,  cannot  be  at  the  same  tioM  memben  of  the 
great  council.  The  sittings  of  the  great  council  are  public  The  coun- 
cillors of  state  ara  elected  for  four  yean,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they 
may  be  re«eleoted  for  four  years  more  only.  The  liberty  of  the  press,  the  in- 
violability of  persons,  and  the  right  of  petition,  are  parts  of  the  fundamen- 
tal law ;  no  tax  can  be  laid  without  a  majority  of  two>-thirds  of  the  great 
conneiL  All  lotteries  and  pubtic  games  of  chance  are  forbidden.  The 
present  constitutioii  cannot  be  modified  before  a  lapse  of  twelve  years,  and 
then  any  modification  of  it  must  be  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  pri- 
mary assemblies  of  the  people* 

These  principles,  wi^  more  or  leas  modifieatien,  have  been  since  adopt- 
ed in  most  of  the  other  cantons  of  Switserlaad,  although  not  without  con- 
siderable opposition,  especially  in  the  old  aristocratie  cantons.  The  con- 
test betwixt  the  new  and  old  party  was  strongest  at  Basle,  whue  the 
landsgemeinde  and  citisens  came  to  an  open  rupture ;  but  tranquillity  was 
ultimately  restored  in  this  quarter  also  in  Feburary  1881.  The  democratic 
cantons  took  little  part  in  the  events  of  188(^1. 


BELGIUM. 


The  union  ef  HoUaad  and  Belgium  was  aevar  satisfactory  to  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  southera  states.  Every  exertion  on  the  part  of 
the  govemmeat  of  Holland  to  conciliate  the  Belgians  was  rogarded  with 
distrust ;  every  trifling  inroad  upon  their  privileges  or  their  prejudices  was 
reviewed  with  uaiversai  diseontent.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  which  united  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  in  1814, 
wera  never  strictly  oomplied  with  by  the  Dutch  government;  hut  the 
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grievances  were  by  no  means  great.     It  was  not  a  reatriction  of  peraoml 
freedom  that  was  complained  of;  the  press  was  niisfaackled,  tfaednnpch 
was  free,  but  the  people  were  discontented.    Their  king  was  not  a  Brigian, 
his  interests  were  therefore  supposed  to  be  at  Tariance  with  thoee  of  his       i 
Belgian  subjects ;  and  no  appearance  of  kindness  and  of  mneeritj  on  bis        t 
part  could  reconcile  them  to  his  goremment.    A  fatal  enor  was  comaaioed 
in  the  attempt  to  amalgamate  the  two  nations.     Differing  in  efaaracaer,  ia        j 
religion,  in  name,  and  in  language,  the  Belgians  and  the  Dutch  conkl  not        I 
agree ;  mutual  jealousies  were  early  excited,  and  the  attempt  to  fofce  a        I 
union  served  only  to  widen  the  breach.     The  causes  of  complaiBt  urged 
by  the  Belgians  were :  the  share  of  the  national  debt  of  Holland  wUdi 
was  laid  upon  them,  the  unequal  division  of  the  representative  power,  and 
the  partiality  shown  to  the  Dutch  in  the  distribution  of  public  offices^ 
These  complaints  were  certainly  made  with  good  reason,  and  though  the 
happbess  and  personal  liberties  of  the  Belgians  were  but  little  inteifcred 
with,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  their  right  to  demand  n  separation  in 
consequence.     To  a  certain  extent,  however,  the  consequences  of  this 
national  discontent  were  restrained  by  another  cause.     This  waa  the  state 
of  France.    In  deserting  Holland,  Belgium  must  from  her  sitoataon  either 
throw  herself  under  the  protection  of  France,  or  shape  her  Une  of  policy 
so  as  to  insure  the  neutrality  of  the  French  government.     For  a  Joog 
time,  the  alternative  thus  presented  did  not  offer  strong  inducements  for 
a  change.     France  was  now  under  the  power  of  the  Jesuit  party,  and  the 
press  was  restricted,  while  at  home  the  chureh  and  the  press  were  eqoally 
free.     The  liberal  party  in  Belgium,  therefore,  continued  to  support  the 
king  and  the  established  order  of  things,  lest  by  admitting  into  B^gium 
the  interest  of  France,  a  change  might  be  productive  of  greater  gtievanoes 
than  those  that  were  complained  of.     Towards  the  close  of  1829,  the 
catholic  and  the  liberal  party  coalesced,  and  the  discontent  waa  more  openly 
expressed  than  ever.     In  every  measure  proposed  by  the  goveraaBent*  the 
Belgian  deputies  found  something  to  complain  of,  and  by  unremitting 
exertions  were  frequently  successful  in  then:  opposition ;  and  their  cixaapers- 
tioB  was  brought  to  a  height,  when  the  king,  in  a  message  of  the  11th 
December,  denounced  the  press  as  the  agent  of  sedition,  and  called  upon 
the  deputies  to  impose  restrictions  upon  it.     The  decennial  budget  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  consisting  almost  entirely  of  Belgians,  sumI  the 
general  cry  was,  **  No  redressy— no  supplies  I"  The  conduct  of  the  king  upon 
this,  was  such  as  to  add  to  his  unpopularity.     He  withdrew  the  penaioiM 
and  dismissed  from  various  posts  diout  the  court  several  i 
whose  integrity  had  caused  them  to  join  the  opposition.     This 
though  affecting  only  a  few  individuals,  was  received  by  the  Bdgians  as 
a  national  injury ;  the  discarded  courtiers  were  covered  with  honour,  a 
subscription  was  raised  to  remunerate  them  for  their  losses,  and  the  press 
raised  its  voice  in  favour  of  them  and  all  who  should  display  a  similar 
spirit. 

To  the  plan  for  a  subscription,  some  individuals  added  another  of  a 
much  more  improper  and  dangerous  nature.  The  scheme  originated  with 
M.  de  Potter,  who  was  at  that  time  in  prison  for  a  libel  against  the 
government.  He  proposed  to  form  a  Belgic  confederacy,  for  the  support 
of  all  persons  who  should  suffer  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and 
even  for  indemnifying  all  those  whose  interests  might  suffer  m  what  be 
and  his  confederates  considered  a  legal  resistance  to  power.  The  publi- 
cation of  his  letter,  in  the  journals  of  the  3d  February,  18S0,  exciled  the 
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indigiiatioii  of  the  gOTenunent,  and  meaaoret  were  taken  for  the  proeecation 
of  the  editors  of  the  Courier  de  Pays  BtUy  Le  Belge^  aod  Le  CtUhoUqw^ 
whose  papers  were  seised^  and  themselyes  committed  to  prison.  De  Potter 
was  already  in  prison  ;  his  papers  were  also  seized,  and  a  prosecation  was 
commenced  against  him.  Pnblic  feeling  in  Belgium  was  strongly  excited 
m  £ivour  of  these  men,  and  thus  the  efforts  of  the  gOTemment,  though 
snccessfiil  in  subduing  the  immediate  operations  of  their  opponents,  fituled 
entirely  in  the  most  important  object,  that  of  destroying  their  influence 
with  the  people. 

The  trial  of  the  prisoners  was  delayed  till  the  16tb  of  April,  and  con- 
tinned  for  sixteen  days.  The  result  was  the  condemnation  of  M.  de 
Potter  to  an  exile  of  eight  years,  MM.  Theilmans  and  Bartels  for  seren, 
and  M.  Ndve  for  five.  In  addition  to  this  illiberal  policy,  the  Dutch 
goyemment  contriTed  that  France  and  Prussia  should  refuse  them  an 
asylum,  so  that  for  three  months  they  were  detuned  on  the  frontier  of 
Belgium,  till  permission  was  obtained  for  them  to  pass  onwards  to 
Switzerland. 

The  excitement  of  public  feeling  was  now  raised  to  a  high  pitch.  The 
attempt  to  exclude  the  French  and  to  introduce  the  Dutch  language  in 
courts  of  law  and  the  debates  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  had  giyen  rise 
to  much  discontent,  and  the  consequences  might  now  have  been  serious, 
had  not  an  ordinance  of  the  7th  of  June  repealed  the  interdict  which  had 
in  1825  been  issued  against  the  use  of  the  French  language.  This 
concession  gare  satisfoction,  but  it  was  not  of  sufficient  importance,  and 
came  too  late  to  calm  the  spirit  of  the  opposition  party.  Nothing  less 
than  the  dismissal  of  the  minister  of  justice,  Van  Maanen,  would  now  have 
satisfied  the  people ;  but  the  king  remained  obstinately  blind  to  the  impor- 
tant influence  which  this  step  would  hare  had ;  the  press  continued  as  violent 
as  ever;  and  the  renewed  prosecutions  of  the  editors  of  popular  journals 
prevented  the  ferment  from  subsiding. 

Afiairs  were  in  this  condition,  when  the  revolution  in  France  produced 
a  contagious  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  Belgians.  The  fear  of  falling  into 
the  hands  of  France,  in  case  of  a  separation  from  Holland,  was  completely 
removed ;  and  the  distant  hope  of  a  neutrality,  on  the  part  of  that  power, 
was  changed  into  an  almost  certain  prospect  of  co-operation.  Even  the 
ministeriid  journals  expressed  a  fear,  that  the  inflaence  of  French  opinions 
in  Belgium  would  soon  prove  too  strong  for  the  government.  Yet  no 
proper  means  were  taken  to  allay  the  public  ferment,  while  the  court 
displayed  its  fear  and  confessed  its  weakness,  by  suspending  the  illumina- 
tions and  fire-works  provided  for  the  celebration  of  the  king's  birth-day  ; 
in  addition  to  which,  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government,  from  Brussels 
to  the  Hague,  gave  a  further  occasion  to  the  journals  for  inflaming  the 
public  mind. 

The  revolution  was  begun  by  a  mob.  A  large  mass  of  people,  who  had 
assembled  on  the  25th  of  August,  to  bear  the  opera  of  the  MueUe  de 
Porticiy  being  disappointed  of  their  object  by  the  smallness  of  the  theatre, 
turned  their  attention,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  to  mischief.  The 
first  object  which  came  in  their  way  was  the  printing  office  of  the  National^ 
the  principal  government  paper.  Erom  this  they  proceeded  to  the  house 
of  the  editor,  who  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  by  his  opposition  to 
the  Belgic  union.  This  being  totally  demolished,  they  made  an  attempt 
to  reach  the  Place  Royale,  from  which  they  were  deterred,  partly  by  a 
sliow  of  resistance  and  partly  by  entreaties.     The  hotel  of  Van  Maanen, 
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however,  wm  attacked  nd  bunied.  De  Potter  was  not  forgotten,  **  Down 
with  Van  Maanenl"  and  ^  Da  Potter  for  ererl"  wai  beard  in  every  miwi, 
as  the  liotem  tnvened  the  city  in  search  of  new  objects  wherooo  they 
might  wreak  their  rengeance.  Hitherto,  the  military  and  the  gendarmerie 
had  made  hot  trifling  exertions  to  restrain  the  rioters.  Daring  the  night, 
bowoTer,  different  parties  of  military  attadced  the  mob,  and  whm  resistaaee 
was  made,  fired  npon  them,  so  that  a  considerable  onmber  were  killed. 

Early  in  the  morning,  a  large  body  of  the  respectable  citueens  applied  to 
the  burgomaster  and  council  of  the  city,  to  supply  them  with  arme  lor  the 
defence  of  the  public  peace.    Their  request  was  complied  with,  b«t  to  their 
dismay,  it  was  found  that  the  mob  was  also  furnished  with  arma,  imviag 
attacked  the  barracks  and  seised  the  dep6t  of  arms  and  ammunitioQ  kept 
there.     This  imminent  danger  was  averted,  however,  by  the  good  noanage- 
ment  of  the  respectable  citiaens.      It  being  supposed  th»t  they  were 
sufficiently  numerous  to  defend  the  town,  the  military  retired,  which  had 
an  instant  effect  in  calming  the  passions  of  the  mob,  who  soon  laid  down 
their  arms  or  sold  them  for  small  sums  to  the  citizens.     Before  mid-day, 
the  disturbances  had  completely  ceased.     But  as  the  not  was  qw^led,  the 
revolution  began.    The  membera  of  the  Belgie  onion  could  not  hal  to 
perceive,  what  a  favourable  crisis  had  occurred  for  the  com|rfetion  of  their 
plans.     The  citiaens  were  armed,  the  military  removed,  and  a  mob  was 
ready  to  rise  at  a  moment's  warning,— «nd  no  sooner  was  the  soggeaCioo 
given,  than  those  who  had  taken  up  arms  to  establish  order,  prepared  to 
use  them  for  establishing  a  new  form  of  goremment.    In  the  come  of 
the  26th,  five  thousand  men  were  in  arms  to  protect  the  city  and  intimidate 
the  government, — the  Brabant  colours  took  the  place  of  thoee  of  the  honae 
of  Orange  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville,— «nd  the  authors  of  the  revolntioii  aasoased 
the  rule,  without  openly  denying  the  authority  of  the  king,  but  on  the 
contrary  acting  in  his  name. 

The  example  of  the  people  of  Brussels  was  immediately  followed  by 
those  of  Louvain,  Liege,  Ghent,  and  Antwerp ;  where,  thongfa  the  asoh 
did  not  proceed  to  a  similar  work  of  destruction,  the  citiaens  obtained 
arms  and  put  a  check  upon  the  operations  of  the  military.  In  a  few  days, 
the  mob  of  Brussels  attempted  to  resume  their  outrages.  Machinery  was 
destroyed  and  houses  burnt,  and  it  was  only  at  the  expense  of  many  lives, 
and  an  arrangement  for  the  supply  of  their  wants,  that  temporary  quiet 
was  obtained. 

Meanwhile,  preparations  were  made  for  sending  a  deputatioii  to  the 

Hague,  to  represent  to  the  king  the  state  of  public  feeling,  to  explain 

what  had  been  done,  and  what  was  desired.  The  members  of  the  deputackm 

were  Count  Felix  de  Mesode,  M.  de  Secns,  Baron  Joseph  de  Hoogvorst, 

M.  Gendebien,  and  M.  Palmairt.     To  them  were  intrusted  an  address, 

representing  the  circumstances  already  described,  and  praying  for  an 

immediate  convocation  of   the  states*general.      But  among  the   other 

demands  which  the  deputation  vras  instructed  to  press  upon  the  king,  we 

may  mention  the  dismissal  of  Van  Maanen,—- the  freedom  of  the  press,— -the 

removal  of  restrictions  upon  education,^— trial  by  jury  in  criminal  matten,— 

the  establishment  of  ministerial  responsibility,— -the  establishment  of  the 

high  court  of  justice  in  the  south, — and,  in  a  word,  the  perfect  folfilmentof 

the  charter  or  fundamental  law.     Another  deputation  of  the  same  kmd 

from  Liege  set  out  on  the  27th  of  August.    On  their  arrival  at  Uie  Hagne, 

they  waited  at  once  on  his  majesty,  who  appointed  the  next  day  for  an 

audience.     He  received  them  with  every  appearaoce  of  fipanknesa  and 
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cordiftlitjy  fisteoed  wilh  attentioB  to  the  skatement  of  grievaDces,  and 
informed  them  that  the  demand  of  the  address  had  been  anticipated  by 
a  oonroeation  oi  the  8tatea*geneial  which  had  been  appointed  for  the  13th 
of  September.  With  respect  to  some  other  demands,  he  pointed  out  their 
obTiooaly  onreasonable  natore,  as  addressed  to  him,  within  whose  juris- 
diction they  did  not  lie*  The  dismissal  of  the  obnoxioas  ministers  was 
decidedly  in  his  power,  and  it  was  unfortunate  for  him,  that  he  did  not  at 
once  make  a  concession  which  would  have  put  a  stop  to  further  demands. 
Having  dismissed  the  deputations,  his  majesty  came  to  the  determiuation  of 
sending  his  sons,  the  prince  of  Orange  and  Prince  Frederick,  with  powers 
to  redress  grienmces,  as  well  as  an  army  to  enforce  submission.  At 
Antwerp,  where  the  disaffection  to  the  house  of  Nassau  was  comparatively 
email,  they  were  well  received.  At  Brussels,  however,  their  appearance 
with  an  armed  force  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  a  deputation 
was  sent  to  meet  them  at  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  for  the  purpose 
of  persuading  them  to  give  up  the  idea  of  restoring  the  military  to  their 
former  poMtions,  and  to  enter  the  town  unattended.  To  this,  many  objec- 
tions weae9  made,  and  a  mutual  want  of  confidence  appeared ;  though  the 
ciicumstaaees  obliged  the  prince  to  afiect  to  praise  actions  of  which  he 
could  not  but  disapprove,  and  to  trust  those  as  friends  whom  he  had  every 
reason  to  suspect  of  being  hostile  to  his  interests.  Some  symptoms  of 
disturbance  in  the  city,  on  account  of  the  long  absence  of  the  deputies^ 
however,  oaused  the  prince  of  Orange  to  yield.  He  was  accordingly 
conducted  to  his  palace  by  an  escort  of  the  civic  guard,  while  the  rest  of 
that  body,  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand,  were  ostentatiously  displayed 
in  the  streets  through  which  he  had  to  pass.  In  the  square  of  the  H6tel 
de  Ville  he  addressed  the  populace,  who  received  him  with  few  of  those 
signs  of  respect,  to  which,  as  heir-apparent  of  the  crown,  he  was  entitled. 

A  commission  was  now  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  prince,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stating  the  deauHidii  of  the  people.  These  were  not  as  before, 
limited  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  charter,  but  they  aimed  at  a  total  separa- 
tion of  the  kingdoms  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  united  to  the  strange  pro- 
posal, that  one  sovereign  should  rule  both.  To  this  proposal  the  prince 
could  offer  no  objections,  and  agreed  to  submit  it  to  his  father.  To  the 
majority  of  both  nations  the  scheme  was  perfectly  agreeable,  and  the  de- 
sire of  the  king  to  restore  peace,  and  at  the  same  time  to  retain  his  domi- 
nions, induced  him  to  listen  with  acquiescence  to  a  proposal  which  seemed 
to  be  the  ultimate  demand  of  the  most  discontented  of  his  subjects. 
Among  those  wlio  were  most  open  in  their  calls  for  this  measure,  and  the 
most  decided  in  their  approbation,  were  some  whose  sincerity  cannot  fisil 
to  be  doubted,  when  we  find  them  afterwards  united  in  the  most  violent 
oppoeition  to  the  interests  of  the  house  of  Nassau. 

The  conduct  of  the  king,  however,  on  the  return  of  his  sons,  was  not 
such  as  to  lead  to  the  amicable  adjustment  of  disputed  points.  By  not 
distinguishing  carefully,  in  his  proclamations,  between  the  original  rioters, 
and  the  present  insurgents  in  Belgium,  heofitBuded  the  latter,  while  nothing 
was  done  to  conciliate  the  former.  The  suspicions  against  him  were  in- 
creased by  an  addition  made  to  the  number  of  military  stationed  at  no 
great  distance  from  Brussels,  and  an  idea  was  entertained,  that  nothing  but 
a  display  of  force  would  induce  him  to  accede  to  the  proposed  change.  It 
was  with  considerable  hesitation  that  the  Belgic  members  determined  upon 
appearing  at  the  convention  of  the  states-general.  A  "  committee  of  pub- 
lic safety,"  being  in  fact  the  first  step  towards  a  provisional  government, 
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consisting  of  the  piince  de  Ligne,  the  dake  d'Ureel,  ftf.  de  Secns,  Comtt 
Felix  de  Mesode,  M.  Gendebien,  M.  Van  de  Weyer,  M.  Raofipe,  aad  M. 
Means,  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  vSun  of  the  nation  till  a  final 
tlement  should  be  obtained. 

Thfr  meeting  of  the  states-general,  on  the  13th  September,  prodvcad 
thing  satisfactory.  Hie  speech  from  the  throne  did  not  exhibit  that 
dliatbg  spirit  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  necessary  <m  audi 
sions,  and  even  showed  a  desire  to  evade  the  proposed  measnrey  by  a  re* 
ference  to  the  fdndamental  law.  Discontent  increased  in  the  sooth,  evea 
the  deputies  were  blamed  for  want  of  energy^  and  the  letters  of  De  Potter, 
who  was  now  in  Paris,  recalled  his  schemes  of  revolt  and  repsblicanisB. 
The  '*  committee  of  public  safety*'  took  upon  them  powers  which  gave  the 
lie  to  their  professions  of  allegiance,  and  encouraged  the  fonnatton  of  ebbs 
opposed  to  the  government.  In  Liege,  Nanmur,  and  other  townB,  actoal 
outrages  were  committed,  and  the  authority  of  the  king  was  openly  dgAed, 
The  populace  began  to  resume  its  sway.  Before  the  18th  of  September, 
the  committee  had  lost  its  power,  and  on  the  20th  it  met  for  the  lart 
time  in  the  H6tel  de  Wle,  when  the  mob  bn^  in  and  threatened  then- 
lives.  An  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  provisional  govenunent,  but 
the  members  of  it  never  appeared,  and  anarchy  alone  reigned.  The  tkie 
of  public  feeling  was  now  changed,  and  the  respectable  part  of  the  oom- 
munity  desired  nothing  more  than  the  presence  of  the  royaH  troops,  to  free 
them  from  these  turbulent  champions  of  freedom.  The  army  now  ap- 
proached under  Prince  Frederick^  who  sent  before  him,  on  the  Slet,  a 
proclamation,  which,  as  it  threatened  with  punishment  the  chief  anthota  of 
the  revolt,  only  served  to  inflame  a  large  number,  who  came  widiim  the 
terms  of  the  proscription.  Resistance  or  flight  only  remained  to  them»  and 
those  who  had  wealth  to  save  adopted  the  latter.  On  the  22d  the  army 
approached  Brussels,  and  a  general  panic  seized  the  inhabitants.  A  very 
few  took  up  arms,  yet  no  one  spoke  of  submission.  Late  on  the  evening 
of  that  day,  a  young  barrister  left  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  propossag 
terms  to  the  prince.  Instead  of  being  received  as  an  envoy,  he  was  seat 
as  a  prisoner  to  Antwerp,  a  measure  which  caused  those  who  had  been 
vacillating  to  decide  upon  resistance. 

On  the  23d  the  army  of  the  king  entered  the  town,  and  a  sort  of  <ie- 
sultory  warfure  took  place  in  the  streets.  For  four  days  this  was  contiaiied, 
with  great  loss  on  both  sides,  but  the  number  of  the  insurgents  incroasid 
daily,  being  augmented  by  large  bodies  of  rolunteers  from  the  cities  of  the 
souUi,  so  that  after  a  desperate  struggle  on  the  26th,  the  prince  withdrew 
his  remaining  force  during  the  night.  For  several  days  he  contiinied  to 
harass  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  and  arrived  at  Antwerp  on  die  2d 
of  October,  having  lost  out  of  9000  men,  from  one  to  two  thoaaand  in 
killed  and  wounded. 

The  royal  troops  had  no  sooner  retreated,  than  M.  de  Potter  appeared 
in  Brussels,  to  take  the  lead  in  the  provisional  government.  The  asest 
vigorous  measures  were  instantly  adopted,  the  whole  machinery  of  govern- 
ment was  organised,  and  on  the  4th  of  October  Belgium  was  declared  to 
be  independent. 

It  was  no  longer  in  view  to  effect  a  separation  of  the  kingdoms  alone ; 
the  last  blow  had  severed  the  slender  ties  which  sustained  their  attachment 
to  the  bouse  of  Nassau,  they  were  joined  by  the  anny,  and  the  connexion 
with  Holland  was  declared  to  have  entirely  ceased.  On  the  very  day  on 
which  the  provisional  government  had  declared  the  independence  of  Bel* 
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gium,  the  king  aeeoded  to  the  former  demaod  of  the  soathern  states,  and 
sent  the  prince  of  Oraoge  to  Antwerp  to  negotiate.  Various  attempts  were 
made,  hnt  they  all  fuled,  and  before  the  end  of  October  the  prince  left 
Antwerp,  on  the  approach  of  the  Belgic  volunteers,  and  a  few  hours  more 
sealed,  by  the  bombardment  of  the  city  on  the  27th,  the  partition  of  the 
'^  tk      kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 

^'flfll  There  remained  now  but  two  ways  of  deciding  the  question  between 

'*^^/  Holland  and  Belgium, — ^war  and  mediation.  To  the  former  the  people  of 
^<  both  countries  were  sufficiently  inclined :  but  the  five  great  European 
y^K  powers,  whose  judgment  had  erected  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  now 
interfered,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  settle  the  affiiir  without  further  blood- 
shed. In  doing  this  they  had  many  difficulties  to  contend  with.  Besides 
attending  to  the  rights  of  the  Dutch  and  the  Belgians  as  men,  they  were 
under  the  necessity  of  solving  some  very  difficult  questions,  with  respect 
to  the  obligations  under  which  they  had  been  brought  by  treaty  to  the 
king  of  Holland.  There  were  then  the  questions  of  extent  of  dominion, 
and  the  division  of  the  national  debt  to  be  decided.  The  first  act  of  the 
five  powers,  consisted  in  the  issuing  of  a  protocol  from  London  on  the  4th 
of  November,  demanding  an  armistice  between  Holland  and  Belgium.  This 
was  received  at  the  meeting  of  the  congress  of  Belgium,  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  independence.  This  congress  had  been  called  into  the  assistance 
of  the  provisional  government,  and  presented  all  the  characters  of  a  popular 
assembly,  elected  by  the  mass  of  the  nation.  The  object  of  this  assembly 
was  to  decide  upon  a  form  of  government,  and  to  provide  for  the  present 
exigencies  of  the  state.  A  considerable  party  still  remained  opposed  to 
the  total  exclusion  of  the  Orange  family  from  the  throne.  Of  these  some 
were  influenced  by  personal  attachment,  others  by  fear,  for  the  citadel  of 
Antwerp,  and  the  fortress  of  Maestricht,  were  still  held  by  Dutch  gar- 
risons. The  party  who  voted  for  delay  prevailed.  The  republican  prin- 
ciples of  De  Potter  and  others,  had  now  fallen  into  the  shade ;  and  a  re- 
pulse which  the  former  met  with  in  the  congress,  caused  him  to  resign  his 
post  as  member  of  the  provisional  government.  A  very  early  dispute 
arose,  respecting  the  possession  of  the  grand  dutchy  of  Luxemburg*  To 
the  king  of  Holland  it  seemed  to  belong,  from  its  having  come  into  his 
possession,  previous  to  the  union  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  It  had  been 
obtained  in  exchange  for  the  German  possessions  of  the  house  of  Nassau, 
and  in  consequence  was  taken  into  the  Germanic  confederation,  giring  the 
king  of  Holland  a  voice  in  the  diet.  But  the  treaty  which  formed  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  brought  the  dutchy  of  Luxemburg  into  the 
same  position  as  the  other  states ;  the  kingdom  was  declared  to  be  one, 
and  changes  on  its  constitution  could  be  affected  at  the  instance  of  the 
states-general  alone*  If,  therefore,  the  power  of  revolting  gave  Belgium  a 
title  to  be  regarded  as  an  independent  sUte,  Luxemburg  had  a  right  to 
unite  her  fortunes  in  the  same  cause.  Other  circumstances  might  be  ad- 
duced, proving  that  in  the  arrangements  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
Luxemburg  was  regarded  by  all  parties  as  a  Belgian  province,  and  united 
with  the  Belgians  in  supplying  a  part  of  the  representation.  But  another 
party  remained  to  be  satisfied.  This  was  the  Germanic  confederation  ;  of 
which  Luxemburg  formed  a  part,  and  into  which  the  sovereign  of  Luxem- 
burg must  of  necessity  enter. 

Meanwhile,  the  Orange  party  seemed  to  lose  ground  in  Belgium  every 
time  the  subject  was  brought  forward.  The  conduct  of  the  prince  of 
Orange  had  given  rise  to  doubts  of  his  sincerity,  and  the  violent  prejudices 
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which  aroae  out  of  this  were  soon  extendad  to  etrery  member  of  the  iemily. 
The  fimshing  stroke  was  giveo  to  this  by  the  oondnct  of  Rosaia.  On  die 
20th  the  diplomatic  commissioii  received  a  message  finom  the  emperor,  that 
he  cottld  not  allow  the  exclusion  of  the  family  of  Oiange  to  paee  mwotioed. 
The  effect  of  this  was  to  exasperate  those  who  were  already  in  oppositioa 
to  the  claim,  and  to  alienate  the  majority  of  those  who  had  been  incUned 
to  faronr  it.  It  was  intimated  to  them  that  the  peace  of  Eorope  would  be 
sacrificed  rather  than  that  the  Orange  family  should  suffer*  but  i 
failed  in  its  effect  and  only  rendered  them  mora  violent.  The 
was  now  agreed  to,  and  the  congress  proceeded  to  their  internal 
ments.  The  Orange  family  was  excluded  from  the  throne>  which 
clared  vacant ;  the  monarchy  was  declared  to  be  hereditary,  and  the  iega»- 
lanon  to  consist  of  two  houses,  the  one  a  chamber  of  deputiea,  and  the 
other  a  chamber  of  senators,  chosen  by  the  people  and  conlinning  in  ofliee 
for  eight  years. 

The  throne  was  now  to  be  filled.  Many  names  were  put  on  the  list, 
so  that  at  one  time  no  less  than  seventeen  were  before  congtese.  After  a 
violent  contest  the  suffiages  were  divided  between  a  son  of  Prince  Eugene 
and  of  Louis  Philip  of  France. 

The  questions  of  territory  and  debt  remained  undecided  till  the  numth 
of  January  1831 ;  when  the  claims  of  Belgium  were  declared  to  be  inferior 
to  those  of  Holland.  Limburg,  Luxembuiig,  the  pari  of  West  Flandera 
opposite  to  Antwerp,  with  the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  which  were  daisied 
by  Belgium,  were  given  to  Holland ;  and  of  tlte  debt,  sixteen  parts  oat 
of  thirty-one  have  been  given  to  Belgium,  the  remainder  being  left  to  Hol- 
land. 

This  arrangement  gave  no  satisfaction  to  the  Belgians,  and  the  congreas 
determined  to  have  recourse  to  arms  for  the  attainment  of  thdr  rights. 

The  election  of  a  king  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  for  the  first  ume  on 
the  Sd  of  February  1831,  when  the  duke  of  Nemours,  son  of  Louis  Phyip, 
was  declared  elected  by  97  vote§ ;  74  having  declared  themselves  for  the 
duke  of  Leuchtemburg,  and  21  for  the  archduke  Charles  of  Austria.  la 
the  name  of  his  son,  however,  the  king  of  the  French  refused  the  crown 
of  Belgium,  and  the  affair  was  thrown  once  more  into  an  undecided  state. 
Meanwhile  the  regency  was  held  by  Baron  Chokier.  The  uncertain 
dition  of  public  affun  gave  boldness  to  the  Orange  party,  and  it  was 
currently  reported  that  they  were  gaining  ground.  Riots  were  not  unfrn- 
quent,  especially  about  the  end  of  March,  when  anarchy  seemed  about  to 
resume  its  sway.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  national  congress,  confi- 
dent of  the  powers  of  the  people,  had  the  madness  to  propose  tobreak  throogh 
the  armistice,  and  trust  to  arms  alone  for  a  settlement  of  the  dispute  with 
Holland.  In  April,  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Cobonrg  was  proposed  as  Idi^ 
of  Belgium,  an  honour,  which,  after  much  negotiation,  he  declined  in  the 
month  of  June  following.  However,  as  matters  were  assuming  a  better 
aspect,  he  did  not  refuse  the  second  invitation,  which  took  place  on  the 
1 1th  of  July,  when  he  was  elected  by  a  minority  of  56  in  the  oongresa. 
In  the  letter  declaring  his  acceptance,  he  urged  the  admission  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Belgium,  in  the  following  terms : — '*  it  beinf^  understood  that 
it  will  belong  to  the  congress  of  national  representatives  to  adopt  the  mea- 
sures which  can  alone  constitute  the  new  sUte*"  One  of  the  earliest  aeU 
of  this  assembly,  after  his  acceaeion,  was  to  accede  to  the  mediation  of  the 
conference  of  London. 

On  the  16th,  Prince  Leopold  set  out  for  his  new  kingdomi  and  arrived 
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in  Bmasels  on  die  2181,  having  Tinted  on  the  way  several  other  towns,  and 
been  received  with  distingnished  honours.  This  proceeding  on  the  part  of 
the  Belgians  was  far  from  being  acceptable  to  the  king  of  Holland  ;  and 
on  the  fourth  of  Angost  hostilities  were  renewed*  The  army  of  Belgium 
beingyetiarlrom  well  organized,  Leopold  demanded  the  assistance  of  France. 
The  assistance  which  he  sought  was  granted,  and  40,000  menwere  sent  to  Bel- 
gium under  the  command  of  Marshal  Gerard.  Before  his  arriva],  however, 
the  troops  of  Holland  and  Belgium  met  on  the  9th,  when  the  latter  were  put 
to  rout,  almost  without  striking  a  blow.  The  troope  of  France  were  now  on 
the  Belgian  frontierB ;  on  hearing  of  which,  die  king  of  Holland  declared  that 
hostilities  should  be  suspended,  and  accordingly  withdrew  his  army.  This 
was  done  under  the  understanding  that  the  French  commander  would  do 
the  same,  but  the  latter  refused  to  do  so,  and  left  10,000  men  in  the  Bel« 
gian  fortresses.  Negotiations  were  now  renewed  by  the  allied  powers,  but 
the  demands  of  the  Belgians  were  not  lowered,  nor  was  the  king  of  Hol- 
land inclined  to  abate  an  inch  of  his  pretensionsT  The  armistice  ceased 
on  the  27th  of  October,  but  the  preparations  made  by  the  Dutch  were 
chiefly  defensive,  and  in  a  short  time  die  king  of  Holland  agreed  to  a  fur- 
ther armistice  of  four  months.  In  the  course  of  the  negotiations,  the  com- 
mistioner  on  the  part  of  France,  demanded  the  demolition  of  the  Belgian 
fortresses  on  the  French  frontier,  which  has  been  with  much  reluctance  ac- 
ceded to.  The  policy  of  France  in  this  particular  has  not  been  pleasing 
to  the  Belgians,  or  indeed  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  an  address  to  the 
chamber  of  deputies  in  July,  the  king  of  the  French  described  them  as  for- 
tresses **  erected  to  threaten  France  without  protecting  Belgium  ;'*  a  de- 
scription which  may  suit  his  views,  but  will  not  be  generally  admitted  to 
be  strictly  just.  A  final  arrangement  has  been  proposed  by  the  allied 
powers,  in  a  treaty  of  February  1832,  to  which  Belgium  has  acceded, 
though  it  reroams  very  doubtful  whether  Holland  will  give  her  consent. 
By  this  treaty  the  new  kingdom  of  Belgium  is  to  consist  of  die  provinces 
of  South  Brabant,  Liege,  Naumur,  Hainault,  West  and  East  Flanders,  Ant- 
werp, with  part  of  Limburgh,  and  Luxemburg.  The  new  boundary  by 
which  Luxemburg  is  divided  begins  on  the  French  frontier  at  the  6th  de- 
gree of  longitude,  passes  north  to  Strimfort,  from  Strimfort  to  Martilange, 
from  Martilange  it  follows  the  course  of  the  Seine  to  Tintange,  from  Tin- 
tange  it  passes  to  the  frontier  of  the  circle  of  Diekirch,  which  it  follows  to  the 
Prussian  frontier.  In  return  for  the  large  portion  of  Luxemburg  thus  ceded 
to  Belgium,  Holland  is  to  have  that  part  of  Limburg  which  lies  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Maese,  the  town  of  Maestricht,  and  a  very  small  territory 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  is  to  be 
subject  to  a  joint  superintendance ;  the  canals  of  both  countries  are  to  be 
eqiudly  open  to  the  vessels  of  both  nations,  and  the  commercial  communi- 
cation through  Maestricht  and  Sittardt  is  to  be  on  no  account  impeded. 
The  debt  of  the  former  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  has  been  so  divided 
that  Belgium  shall  pay  annually  the  sum  of  8,400,000  florins. 

The  population  of  Belgium  in  18S1  was  about  the  following  amount : — 

Sqvare  iBtlea.  PbpalBtioo. 

East  FUndera   .     .    .    1,232 708,705 

West 1,512 675,807 

Hainault 1,706 567,300 

Liege 2,173     ....'.  347,625 

Antwerp 1,049 3S8,2M 

Naumur 1,236 194,845 
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Squan  mUta.  PopalBtioa. 

Limburg  about  •     .     •     .  1»785    •    .     .     e    328,234 
Part  of  Luxemburg  .     .     2,302       ....  298,655 


U,i59  3,859,193 

The  taxes  of  Belgium  under  the  late  admiDutration  amounted  to 
38,808,319  fl.  of  which  7,793,197  were  raiBed  by  a  tax  on  property. 

The  forces  of  Belgium  are  by  no  means  accurately  known.  The  Bel- 
gian portion  of  the  army  of  the  Netherlands  was  48,100  men,  but  of  late 
considerable  additions  hare  been  made  to  it.  The  legislature  of  Belgiom 
consists  of  a  national  congress.  These  were  formerly  nominated  by  the 
goyernment,  but  the  election  is  at  present  popular. 


FRANCE. 

The  French  revolution  of  July  1830  was  effected  by  a  mob.  The 
troops  of  the  king  were  expelled  from  the  city,  the  power  of  the  goveni- 
ment  was  suspended,  but  little  or  nothing  had  been  effected  towards  a 
permanent  change  in  the  state  of  the  kingdom.  When  the  mob  had  doae 
its  work,  the  operations  of  the  higher  classes  were  scarcely  begun.  On 
Thursday  the  29th  some  members  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  met  at  the 
house  of  M.  Lafitte  for  the  purpose  of  taking  such  measures  as  sbonki  ia- 
sure  the  fruits  of  the  victory  just  achieved.  A  proclamaticm  congratalat- 
ing  the  Parisians  on  their  success  was  prepai'ed,  and  a  provisionsl  govern- 
ment was  appointed,  consisting  of  the  duke  de  Choiseul,  GrenenJ  La&tyette 
and  General  Grerard.  The  Hotel  de  Ville  was  taken  as  the  seat  of  govera- 
ment,  and  a  body  of  civic  militia  was  instantly  organized  for  the  protection 
of  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  citizens. 

Charles  was  at  St  Cloud,  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  sent  a  de- 
putation to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  little  doubting  that  he  would  find  the  peo- 
ple willing  to  listen  to  his  promises  of  justice  and  offers  of  conceesioiis. 
The  answer  brought  back  was  the  first  announcement  to  him  that  his 
reign  had  ceased.  On  the  30th,  Paris  was  quiet,  and  a  municipal  com- 
mission was  appointed,  in  which  Lafitte,  Casimir  Perier,  Bame  Louia, 
C6unt  de  Laborde,  and  M.  Baveaux  were  conspicuous  members. 

The  chamber  of  deputies  now  assembled  to  the  number  of  89,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  prepare  for  the  future  well-being  of  the  state.  The  dnke  of 
Orleans  was  immediately  invited  to  assume  the  executive  power,  which 
he  did  on  the  evening  of  the  30th,  with  the  title  of  Lieutenant-general  of 
France. 

The  duke  has  been  accused  by  the  partizans  of  the  late  king  of  haviag 
fomented  the  disturbances,  and  blamed  for  not  assuming  the  reins  of 
government  in  the  name  of  Charles  or  the  duke  of  Bourdeaux ;  but  an 
attentive  consideration  of  the  circumstances  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  a  con- 
viction of  the  absurdity  of  such  accusations :  that  his  principles  were  re- 
volutionary can  never  be  denied ;  but  he  was  not  a  leadisr,  he  followed  the 
current,  and  he  stepped  into  a  place  of  power,  which  events,  over  which  be 
had  no  control,  rendered  it  his  duty  to  take.  In  the  i^pointment  the 
peers  were  not  consulted ;  the  deputies  alone  did  the  work ;  and  it  was  not 
till  after  a  proclamation,  issued  on  the  1st  of  July,  had  informed  the  people 
of  the  position  his  royal  highness  had  assumed,  that  a  recognition  of  his 
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authority  was  sent  in  by  the  other  body  of  the  l^tslatore.  As  the  people 
were  not  yet  disposed  to  remain  satisfied,  a  proclamation  was  prepared  by 
the  asseftibled  deputies,  setting  forth  the  advantages  proposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  change,  and  promising  a  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  terms  of  the 
charter.  In  the  terms  of  this  proclamation,  the  duke  cordially  acquiesced, 
and  accompanied  the  deputies  to  the  public  reading  of  it  at  the  Hotel  de 
Yille.  When  this  was  finished  the  municipal  commission  laid  down  their 
power,  and  commissioners  were  appointed  by  his  royal  highness,  to  act  the 
part  of  a  temporary  ministry.  M.  Gnizot  thus  took  the  place  of  the 
minister  of  interior,  while  Baron  Louis  entered  on  the  department  of 
finance.  General  Gerard  on  that  of  war,  M.  de  Reiuhart  on  that  of  foreign 
afiairs,  and  M.  Dnpont  de  TEure  on  that  of  justice. 

The  duke  of  Orleans  now  renewed  the  ordinance  convoking  the  cham- 
bers on  the  3d  of  August.  The  speech  which  he  delivered  on  that  occa- 
sion, as  lieutenant-general,  was  couched  in  the  language  of  the  revolution, 
and  raised  him  in  the  good  graces  of  all  but  the  few  royalists  who  were 
present.  He  announced  the  abdication  of  the  throne  by  the  late  king  and 
the  dauphin,  but  he  concealed  the  intelligence  that  this  abdication  was 
made  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Bourdeaux.  Casimir  Perier  was  called  to 
the  presidency  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  the  sittings  were  declared  per- 
manent till  the  government  was  established,  and  the  charter  revised.  After 
the  debates  of  Uie  6th  and  7th  of  August,  they  concluded  the  important 
business  of  remodelling  the  charter,  deposing  the  family  of  Bourbon,  and 
appointing  to  the  vacant  throne  the  duke  of  Orleans,  as  Louis  Philip, 
king  of  the  French.  The  rights  of  the  duke  of  Bourdeaux  were  supported 
by  a  small  party,  whose  voice  was  overwhelmed  by  numbers. 

The  modifications  introduced  into  the  charter  were  considerable  and 
important.  A  complete  separation  of  church  and  state, — ^perpetual  freedom 
of  the  press, — the  right  of  proposing  laws  and  electing  their  own  president 
secured  to  the  chamber,  are  among  the  important  features  of  the  remodelled 
charter.  The  peerages  conferred  by  the  late  king  were  annulled,  and  separate 
laws  provided  for  various  matters  considered  of  importance  to  public 
liberty.  The  sittings  of  the  chamber  of  peers  were  declared  to  be  public, 
and  a  hint  was  given  that  at  a  future  time  the  question  of  hereditary 
peerages  would  be  tried.  The  popular  privileges  were  increased,  and  the 
defence  of  the  nation  committed  into  the  hands  of  a  national  guard,  whose 
officers  were  to  be  elected  by  the  people. 

When  the  duke  of  Orleans  had  accepted  of  the  crown,  with  these  con- 
ditions annexed,  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  government  was  in  a 
great  measure  restored.  During  the  sittings  of  the  6th,  many  attempts 
had  been  made  by  the  republican  party  to  overawe  the  deputies,  and 
force  them  to  adopt  the  republican  form  of  government.  But  the  decision 
of  the  chamber  suspended  the  movements  of  hostile  parties,  and  on  the 
9th  of  August  the  new  sovereign  was  escorted  by  crowds  to  the  chamber, 
where  he  took  the  oath  to  the  new  charter,  and  received  the  congratula- 
tions of  the  deputies* 

While  these  events  were  passing  at  Paris,  the  deposed  king  and  his 
ftimily  were  suffering  at  St  Cloud  many  privations  and  insults.  The 
soldiers  soon  deserted  their  posts,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  re- 
mained to  protect  the  fallen  from  insult.  On  the  2d  of  August,  the 
abdication  of  the  throne,  already  referred  to,  was  signed,  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  Henry  V.  to  the  succession,  was  replied  to,  by  a  notice  to 
quit  the  kingdom  as  soon  as  possible.    After  many  attempts  to  create  a 

VI.  4  c 
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divmon  of  fmblic  feeling  in  bis  fkyonry  Chnriea  si  Inrt  nw  tiw 

of  subniuwion  to  thii  measure,  snd  on  tbe  17lb  of  Ai^oat,  Belled  firom  ^ 

port  of  Cberbonrg  for  Greet  Britain,  where  he  hea  remained  erer  ainep. 

On  the  12th  of  Aogost  the  king  isaued  an  ordinance,  appointing  hk 
first  ministry.  The  first  steps  taken  by  these,  were  to  dismtaa  from  all 
places  of  trust  and  honour,  those  who  were  friendly  to  tbe  late  gvreni* 
ment,  and  thus  obtain  means  for  rewarding  the  paruzans  of  the  new  one. 
The  editors  of  popular  Journals,  who  had  been  mainly  instmmeotal  ta 
effecting  the  late  changes,  were  either  taken  into  the  pay  of  goremmeBt 
or  rewarded  with  places  of  emolument. 

The  government  of  Louis  Philip  was  rery  soon  recognised  by  the 
Powers  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  the  duke  of  Modena  and  tbe 
emperor  of  Russia.  The  former  prince  is  too  insignificant  to  be  consider- 
ed for  a  moment.  Russia  seemed  to  threaten  war,  and  there  la  little 
doubt  that  the  revolution  in  Poland  alone  prevented  the  march  of  the  au« 
tocrat  on  the  Rhine,  and  brought  the  reluctant  credenttala  to  bis  ambnaaa^ 
dor  in  Paris. 

The  French  were  not  slow  in  their  preparations  for  any  poatore  which 
afiairs  might  assume.  Before  a  month  had  passed,  the  capital  had  brooght 
out  a  body  of  60,000  national  guards ;  and  the  preparationa  in  tbe  dqnrt- 
ments  were  not  leas  active. 

The  four  ministers  of  the  ex-king,  who  had  been  the  chief  caaae  of  tbe 
revolution,  had  been  taken  prisoners  very  early  in  the  course  of  these  pro* 
ceedings,  and  lodged  in  the  castle  of  Vincennes.    On  the  ISth  of  Auguat 
it  was  moved  in  die  chamber  of  deputies,  that  tbe  ex-mniiaters  ahonld  be 
impeached  of  high  treason.    A  committee  with  unusual  powers,  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  matter ;  and,  on  the  29d  September,  reaolations 
were  proposed  to  the  chamber, — ^that  the  ex-ministers  should  be  accused 
of  high  treason,  on  the  grounds  of  abuse  of  power,  infringement  of  the 
charter,  and  exciting  civil  war.     The  articles  of  impeachment  were  liable 
to  so  many  objections,  that  two  days  were  passed  in  discussion  before  the 
report  of  the  commissioners  was  agreed  to,  and  on  the  SOth,  the  artidea 
were  presented  to  tbe  chamber  of  peers.     The  trial  commenced  on  the 
15th  of  December,  and  lasted  to  the  2l8t,  when  it  terminated  in  the  con* 
viction  of  the  ex-ministers,  and  the  sentence  of  perpetual  imprisoauMnt. 
The  popular  indignation  against  the  prisoners  was  such,  that  reporta  famid- 
ed  on  mere  suspicion,  that  lenity  was  likely  to  be  shown,  were  anfficient 
to  excite  violent  tumults,  which  nothing  but  the  firmness  of  the  immense 
body  of  national  guards  could  have  suppressed.     Tbe  result  of  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court,  when  it  became  known  that  the  lives  of  Um  culprits 
were  spared,  gave  rise  to  the  most  alarming  commotions,  eapeciaily  on 
tbe  22d,  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  repress  them  by  a  display  of  tbe 
whole  military  force  in  the  capital.     An  attempt  waa  made  to  induce  tbe 
students  to  join  the  mob,  but  it  failed,  and  the  vast  body  of  insui^ats 
fell  to  pieces  for  want  of  a  leader.     The  thanks  of  the  chamber  of  deputies 
were  offered  to  the  national  guard,  and  to  the  students,  but  were  rejected 
by  the  latter  with  disdain. 

The  cabinet  of  France  now  consisted  of  M.  Dupont  de  TEure,  keeper 
of  the  seals ;  M.  Guizot,  minister  of  interior ;  Count  de  Gerard,  miniater  of 
war ;  the  duke  de  Broglia,  of  public  instruction  ;  Count  Mali,  of  foreign 
affiuTi ;  Count  Sebastiani,  of  marine ;  and  Baron  Louis,  of  finance*  Be- 
sides these,  seata  in  the  cabinet  were  held  by  MM.  Lafitte,  Perier,  Dnpin, 
and  Bignor.     The  proposals  for  altering  the  repreaentalion,  made  by  thie 
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cabinet,  gave  general  dissatisfaetion.  The  number  of  electors  was  to  be 
raised  to  160y(M)0,  a  nnmber  much  too  small  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
people.  Lafayette  resigned  his  command  of  the  national  guard,  and  took  his 
place  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition.  The  afiair  remained  undecided,  and 
the  public  discontent  began  to  be  displayed  without  reserre.  The  impolitic 
step  of  reetoring  to  their  place  in  his  armorial  bearings,  the  lilies  of  the 
Bourbon  family,  gave  a  serious  blow  to  the  popularity  of  the  king.  The 
▼oices  in  the  chamber  of  deputies  raised  against  the  measures  of  goyem* 
nient  were  loud  and  numerous,  and  a  want  of  union  began  to  appear  with- 
in the  cabinet  itself. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  1831,  the  ministry  resigned,  and  a  new  one  was 
formed,  in  which  M.  Casimir  Perier  was  minister  of  interior  and  president 
of  the  council.  The  new  ministry  did  not  remain  long  popular.  They  were 
known  to  be  averse  to  war,  and  the  general  voice  of  the  nation  called  for 
a  war,  either  by  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Poland,  or  in  those  of  Italy. 
So  ticklish  was  the  relative  situation  of  France  and  Austria,  with  respect 
to  the  latter,  that  a  war  was  generally  expected ;  and  on  the  15th  of  March 
it  was  actually  rumoured  that  it  was  declared.  A  stormy  debate  in  the 
chamber  of  deputies  on  the  4th  of  April,  showed  how  nearly  the  parties 
of  the  legislature  were  balanced  in  their  opinions  on  the  momentous  ques- 
tion of  the  propriety  of  preserving  peace.  The  power  of  ministers  was 
strengthened  on  the  12th,  by  the  result  of  a  debate  on  the  electoral  law, 
when  the  division  in  their  favour  showed  the  number  of  SOO  to  51.  On 
the  11th  of  May  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Poland  caused  great  disturbances 
in  Paris.  The  tardiness  of  the  government  in  affording  assistance  to  the 
patriots,  was  openly  blamed ;  and  so  far  was  the  seditious  spirit  carried, 
that,  at  a  public  dinner,  in  presence  of  200  persons,  "  Death  to  Louis 
Philip  I"  was  drank  among  the  toasts.  An  unpleasant  collision  occurred 
at  this  time  between  the  king  and  people.  A  committee  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  services  of  those  to  whose  exertions  the  revolu- 
tion of  July  was  due,  for  the  purpose  of  bestowing  medals  commemora- 
tive of  the  event.  When  the  medals  came  to  be  distributed,  it  unfortu- 
nately happened,  that  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  given,  were  required 
to  swear  allegiance  to  the  king ;  in  consequence  of  which  they  rejected  the 
proffered  honour,  and  much  disagreeable  altercation  was  the  consequence. 
The  popularity  of  the  king,  however,  was  soon  restored,  and  on  a  journey 
through  bis  kingdom,  which  he  soon  after  made,  he  was  received  with 
every  appearance  of  loyalty.  His  ministers  were  not  so  fortunate,  and  the 
unpopularity  of  M.  Casimir  Perier  became  evident  on  many  occasions, 
especially  during  the  tumults  of  the  18th  of  September,  when  France 
seemed  again  on  the  eve  of  revolution. 

On  the  19th  of  October,  the  law  for  the  abolition  of  hereditary  peerages 
was  passed  by  a  small  majority  in  the  chamber  of  deputies.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  the  passing  of  the  same  measure  in  the  house  of  peers, 
a  creation  of  36  new  peers  took  place  in  the  month  of  November. 

The  country  was  not  yet  tranquil.  The  state  of  trade  during  the  past 
year  had  given  rise  to  much  suffering  among  the  lower  classes,  in  the 
manufacturing  parts  of  the  kingdom.  This  distress  was  particularly  felt 
at  Lyons,  where  the  discontent  increased  to  an  alarming  extent  among  the 
operatives,  and  produced  a  series  of  tumults  in  the  month  of  November. 
Much  property  was  destroyed  on  the  21st,  especially  the  machinery  em- 
ployed in  the  various  extensive  manufactories,  the  military  were  expelled 
from  the  town>  and  preparations  were  made  for  a  continued  resistance. 
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however,  was  attacked  and  burned.  De  Potter  was  not  forgotten,  **  Down 
widi  Van  Maanen  I"  and  **  De  Potter  for  ever  !*'  wae  heard  in  erery  alreet, 
as  the  rtotem  traversed  the  city  in  searoh  of  new  objecta  whereon  they 
BMght  wrealc  their  veng;eance.  Hitherto,  the  military  and  the  gendaiineiie 
had  made  but  trifling  exertions  to  restrain  the  rioters.  Daring  the  mf^ 
however,  difFerent  parties  of  military  attacked  the  mob,  and  where  renstaDoe 
was  made,  fired  npon  them,  so  that  a  considerable  nnmber  were  killed. 

Early  in  the  morning,  a  large  body  of  the  respectable  citizens  applied  to 
the  burgomaster  and  conncil  of  the  city,  to  supply  them  with  arms  for  the 
defence  of  the  public  peace.    Their  request  was  complied  with,  bat  to  their 
dismay,  it  was  found  that  the  mob  was  also  famished  with  arme,  hnving 
attacked  the  barradcs  and  seised  the  dep6t  of  arms  and  ammnnition  kept 
there.     This  imminent  danger  was  averted,  however,  by  the  good  manage- 
ment of  the  respectable  citiaens.      It  being  supposed  th»t  they  were 
sufficiently  numerous  to  defend  the  town,  the  military  retired,  which  had 
an  instant  ^eet  in  calming  the  passions  of  the  mob,  who  soon  laid  down 
their  arms  or  sold  them  for  small  sums  to  the  citizens.     Before  mid-day, 
the  disturbances  had  completely  ceased.     But  as  the  not  was  quelled,  the 
revolution  began.    The  members  of  the  Belgio  union  could  not  hil  to 
perceive,  what  a  favourable  crisis  had  occurred  for  the  com|rfetion  of  their 
plans.     The  dtiBens  were  armed,  the  military  removed,  and  a  mob  was 
ready  to  rise  at  a  moment's  warning,— and  no  sooner  was  the  snggestioa 
given,  than  those  who  had  taken  np  arms  to  establish  order,  prepared  to 
use  them  for  establishing  a  new  form  of  gorernment.     In  tbe  ooone  of 
the  26th,  &^e  thousand  men  were  in  arms  to  protect  the  city  and  intimidate 
the  gov^iiment, — the  Brabant  colours  took  the  place  of  those  of  the  honae 
of  Orange  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville,— -and  the  authors  of  the  revolntioaaaBwned 
the  rule,  without  openly  den3ring  the  authority  of  the  king,  bat  on  the 
contrary  acting  in  his  name. 

The  example  of  the  people  of  Brassels  was  immediately  followed  by 
those  of  Louvain,  Liege,  Ghent,  and  Antwerp ;  where,  ^ngh  the  mob 
did  not  proceed  to  a  similar  work  of  destruction,  the  oitisena  obtamed 
arms  and  put  a  check  upon  tbe  operetions  of  the  military.  In  a  few  daya, 
the  mob  of  Brussels  attempted  to  resume  their  outrages.  Machinery  was 
destroyed  and  houses  burnt,  and  it  was  only  at  the  expense  of  many  lives, 
and  an  arrangement  for  the  supply  of  their  wants,  that  temporary  quiet 
was  obtained. 

Meanwhile,  prepantions  were  made  for  sending  a  deputation  to  the 

Hague,  to  represent  to  tbe  king  the  state  of  public  feeling,  to  explain 

what  had  been  done,  and  what  was  desired.   The  members  of  the  deputatioa 

were  Count  Felix  de  Mesode,  M.  de  Secus,  Baron  Joseph  de  Hoogvorst, 

M.  Gendebien,  and  M.  Palmairt.     To  them  were  intrusted  an  address, 

representing  the  circumstances  already  described,   and  praying  for  an 

immediate  convocation   of  the  states*general.      But  among  the  other 

demands  which  the  deputation  was  instracted  to  press  upon  tlie  king,  we 

may  mention  the  dismissal  of  Van  Maanen, — the  freedom  of  the  press,-    tbe 

removal  of  restrictions  npon  education,—- trial  by  jury  in  criminal  matters, — 

the  establishment  of  ministerial  responsibility, — ^tbe  establishment  of  the 

high  court  of  justice  in  the  south, — and,  in  a  word,  the  perfect  fulfilment  of 

the  charter  or  fundamental  law.     Another  deputation  of  the  same  kind 

from  Liege  set  out  on  tbe  27th  of  August.    On  their  arrival  at  the  Hague, 

they  waited  at  once  on  his  majesty,  who  appointed  the  next  day  for  an 

audience.     He  received  them  with  every  appearance  of  frankness  and 
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cordii]ity>  Ivtened  with  attentum  to  tbe  statement  of  grievaDces,  and 
infonned  them  that  the  demand  of  the  address  had  heen  anticipated  by 
a  oonrocation  ot  the  statea-geneial  which  had  been  appointed  for  the  13th 
of  September.    With  respect  to  some  other  demands,  he  pointed  out  their 
obvioosljr  ooreasonable  natore,  as  addressed  to  him,  within  whose  juris- 
diction they  did  not  lie.    The  dismissal  of  the  obnoxious  ministers  was 
decidedly  in  his  power,  and  it  was  unfortunate  for  him>  that  he  did  not  at 
once  make  a  concession  which  would  have  put  a  stop  to  further  demands. 
Having  dismissed  the  deputations,  his  majesty  came  to  the  determination  of 
sending:  his  sons,  the  prince  of  Orange  and  Prince  Frederick,  with  powers 
to  redress  grienmces,  as  well  as  an  army  to  enfoice  submission.     At 
Antwerp,  where  the  disaffection  to  the  house  of  Nassau  was  comparatively 
small,  they  were  well  received.     At  Brussels,  however,  their  appearance 
with  an  armed  force  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  a  deputation 
was  sent  to  meet  them  at  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  for  the  purpose 
of  persuading  them  to  give  up  the  idea  of  restoring  the  military  to  their 
former  posittooa,  and  to  enter  the  town  unattended.    To  this,  many  objec- 
tions were  made,  and  a  mutoal  want  of  confidence  appeared ;  though  the 
drcumstaaces  obliged  the  prince  to  affect  to  praise  actions  of  which  he 
oonld  not  but  disapprove,  and  to  trust  those  as  friends  whom  he  had  every 
reason  to  suspect  of  being  hostile  to  his  interests.     Some  symptoms  of 
distnibaace  in  the  city,  on  account  of  the  long  absence  of  the  deputies^ 
however,  caused  the  prince  of  Orange  to  yield.     He  was  accordingly 
conducted  to  his  palace  by  an  escort  of  the  civic  guard,  while  the  rest  of 
that  body,  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand,  were  ostentatiously  displayed 
in  the  streets  through  which  he  had  to  pass.     In  the  square  of  the  H6tel 
de  Ville  he  addressed  the  populace,  who  received  him  with  few  of  those 
signs  of  respect,  to  which,  as  heur««pparent  of  the  crown,  he  was  entitled. 
A  commission  was  now  i^pointed  to  wait  upon  the  prince,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stating  the  demande  of  the  people.     These  were  not  as  before, 
limited  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  charter,  but  they  aimed  at  a  total  separa- 
tion of  the  kingdoms  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  united  to  the  strange  pro- 
posal, that  one  sovereign  should  rule  both.     To  this  proposal  the  prince 
could  offer  no  objections,  and  agreed  to  submit  it  to  his  father.     To  the 
noajority  of  both  nations  the  scheme  was  perfectly  agreeable,  and  the  de- 
sire of  the  king  to  restore  peace,  and  at  the  same  time  to  retain  his  domi- 
nions, induced  him  to  listen  with  acquiescence  to  a  proposal  which  seemed 
to  be  the  ultimate  demand  of  the   most  discontented  of  his  subjects. 
Aoaong  those  wlio  were  most  open  in  their  calls  for  this  measure,  and  the 
moat  decided  in  their  approbation,  were  some  whose  sincerity  cannot  fail 
to  be  doubted,  when  we  find  them  afterwards  united  in  the  most  violent 
opposition  to  the  interests  of  the  house  of  Nassau. 

The  conduct  of  the  king,  however,  on  the  return  of  his  sons,  was  not 
nneb  as  to  lead  to  the  amicaUe  adjustment  of  disputed  points.  By  not 
diatingnishing  carefully,  in  his  proclamations,  between  the  original  rioters, 
and  the  present  insurgents  in  Belgium,  he  offended  the  latter,  while  nothing 
waa  done  to  conciliate  the  former.  The  suspicions  against  him  were  in- 
creased by  an  addition  made  to  the  number  of  military  stationed  at  no 
great  distance  from  Brussels,  and  an  idea  was  entertained,  that  nothing  but 
a  display  of  force  would  induce  him  to  accede  to  the  proposed  change.  It 
waa  with  considerable  hesitation  that  the  Belgic  members  determined  upon 
«4ppearing  at  the  convention  of  the  states-general.  A  ''  committee  of  pub- 
lic aafety,"  being  in  fiwt  the  first  step  towards  a  provisional  government, 
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however,  was  attacked  and  bnmed.  De  Potter  vat  not  f<iigoUeD,  **  Down 
witb  Van  MaanenI'*  and  ^^  De  Potter  for  erer  I"  was  heard  in  erery  alreet, 
as  the  liotem  tnvened  the  city  in  search  of  new  objects  wliereon  they 
might  wrealc  their  vengeance.  Hitherto,  the  military  and  the  gendarmciie 
had  made  bat  trifling  exertions  to  restrain  the  rioters.  Danng  the  mght, 
however,  different  parties  of  military  attacked  the  mob,  and  where 
was  made,  fired  upon  them,  so  that  a  considerable  number  were 

Early  in  the  morning,  a  laige  body  of  the  respectable  citizens  npi^iad  to 
the  burgomaster  and  council  of  the  city,  to  supply  them  with  arms  lor  the 
defence  of  the  public  peace.    Their  request  was  complied  with,  bnt  to  their 
dismay,  it  was  found  that  the  mob  was  also  furnished  with  arma,  hsving 
attacked  the  banracks  and  seised  the  dep6t  of  anna  and  ammonitioQ  kept 
there.     This  imminent  danger  was  averted,  however,  by  the  good  manage- 
ment of  the  respectable  citiaens.      It  being  supposed  th»t  they  were 
sufficiently  numerous  to  defend  the  town,  the  military  retired,  wfaidi  had 
an  instant  effect  in  calming  the  passions  of  the  mob,  who  soon  laid  cfewn 
their  arms  or  sold  them  for  small  sums  to  the  citizens.     Before  mid-day, 
the  disturbances  had  completely  ceased.     But  as  the  riot  was  qadled»  the 
revolution  began.    The  memben  of  the  Belgio  nnion  could  not  fi^  to 
perceive,  what  a  favourable  crisis  had  occurred  for  the  completion  of  their 
plans.     The  citiiens  were  armed,  the  military  removed,  and  a  mob  was 
ready  to  rise  at  a  moment's  warning, — and  no  sooner  was  the  si^ggestioa 
given,  than  those  who  had  taken  up  arms  to  establish  order,  prepared  to 
use  them  for  establishing  a  new  form  of  government.     In  ihe  conne  of 
the  26th,  five  thousand  men  were  in  arms  to  protect  the  city  and  intimidate 
the  government, — ^the  Brabant  colours  took  the  place  of  those  of  the  hooae 
of  Orange  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville,— «nd  the  authors  of  the  revtrfotioaaasnmed 
the  rule,  without  openly  den3ring  the  authority  of  the  king,  but  on  the 
contrary  acting  in  his  name. 

The  example  of  the  people  of  Brussels  was  immediately  followed  by 
those  of  Louvain,  Liege,  Ghent,  and  Antwerp ;  where,  though  the  mob 
did  not  proceed  to  a  similar  work  of  destmction,  the  citinene  obtained 
arms  and  put  a  check  upon  the  operations  of  the  military.  In  a  few  daya, 
the  mob  of  Brussels  attempted  to  resume  their  outrages.  Machinery 
destroyed  and  houses  burnt,  and  it  was  only  at  the  expense  of  many  lii 
and  an  arrangement  for  the  supply  of  their  wants,  that  temporary  quiet 
was  obtained. 

Meanwhile,  preparations  were  made  for  sending  a  deputalioa  to  the 

Hague,  to  represent  to  the  king  the  state  of  public  feeling,  to  explain 

what  had  been  done,  and  what  was  desired.   The  members  of  the  deputation 

were  Count  Felix  de  Mesode,  M.  de  Secns,  Baron  Joseph  de  Hoogvont. 

M.  Gendebien,  and  M.  Palmairt.     To  them  were  intrusted  an  address, 

representing  the  circumstances  already  described,   and  praying  for  an 

immediate  convocation  of  the  states-general.      But  among  the  other 

demands  which  the  deputation  vras  instmcted  to  press  upon  tlie  king,  w« 

may  mention  the  dismissal  of  Van  Maanen, — the  freedom  of  the  presa,^-tbe 

removal  of  restrictions  upon  edncation,^^trial  by  jury  in  criminal  matten, — 

the  establishment  of  ministerial  responsibility, — ^the  establishment  of  the 

high  court  of  justice  in  the  south, — and,  in  a  word,  the  perfect  fulfilment  of 

the  charter  or  fundamental  law.     Another  deputation  of  the  same  kind 

from  Liege  set  out  on  the  27th  of  August.    On  their  arrival  at  the  Hague, 

they  waited  at  once  on  his  majesty,  who  appointfsd  the  next  day  for  an 

audience.     He  received  them  with  every  appearance  of  frankness  and 

•  a  • 
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cordialtijri  lirtened  with  ftttenlioii  to  the  statemeot  of  grievanceo,  and 
iDformed  them  that  the  demand  of  the  address  had  been  anticif>ated  by 
a  ooDToeation  of  the  statea-general  which  had  been  appointed  for  the  13Ui 
of  September.  With  respect  to  some  other  demands,  he  pointed  out  their 
obTiooaly  onreasonable  natnre,  as  addressed  to  him,  within  whose  juris- 
diction they  did  not  lie«  The  dismissal  of  the  obnoxious  ministers  was 
decidedly  in  his  power,  and  it  was  unfortunate  for  him,  that  he  did  not  at 
once  make  a  coacessioD  which  would  ha^e  put  a  stop  to  further  demands. 
Having  dismissed  the  deputations,  his  majesty  came  to  the  determination  of 
sending  his  sons,  the  prince  of  Orange  and  Prince  Frederick,  with  powers 
to  redress  grievances,  as  well  as  an  army  to  enforce  submission.  At 
Antwerp,  where  the  disaffection  to  the  house  of  Nassau  was  comparatively 
email,  they  were  well  received.  At  Brussels,  however,  their  i^ipearance 
with  an  armed  force  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  a  deputation 
was  sent  to  meet  them  at  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  for  the  purpose 
of  persuading  them  to  give  up  the  idea  of  restoring  the  military  to  their 
former  posittons,  and  to  enter  the  town  unattended.  To  this,  many  objec- 
tions were  made,  and  a  mutual  want  of  confidence  appeared ;  though  the 
circumstances  obliged  the  prince  to  affect  to  praise  actions  of  which  he 
could  not  but  disapprove,  and  to  trust  those  as  friends  whom  he  had  every 
reason  to  suspect  of  being  hostile  to  his  interests.  Some  symptoms  ojp 
disturbance  in  the  city,  on  account  of  the  long  absence  of  the  deputies^ 
however,  caused  the  prince  of  Orange  to  yield.  He  was  accordingly 
conducted  to  his  palace  by  an  escort  of  the  civic  guard,  while  the  rest  of 
that  body,  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand,  were  ostentatiously  displayed 
in  the  streets  through  which  he  had  to  pass.  In  the  square  of  the  H6tel 
de  Ville  he  addressed  the  populace,  who  received  him  with  few  of  those 
signs  of  respect,  to  which,  as  heir-apparent  of  the  crown,  ho  was  entitled. 

A  commission  was  now  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  prince,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stating  the  demande  of  the  people.  These  were  not  as  before, 
limited  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  charter,  but  they  aimed  at  a  total  separa- 
tion of  the  kingdoms  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  united  to  the  strange  pro- 
posal, that  one  sovereign  should  rule  both.  To  this  proposal  the  prince 
<»uld  offer  no  objections,  and  agreed  to  submit  it  to  his  father.  To  tlie 
nsajority  of  both  nations  the  scheme  was  perfectly  agreeable,  and  the  de- 
sire of  the  kmg  to  restore  peace,  and  at  the  same  time  to  retain  his  domi- 
nions, induced  him  to  listen  with  acquiescence  to  a  proposal  which  seemed 
to  be  the  ultimate  demand  of  the  most  discontented  of  his  subjects. 
Among  those  wlio  were  most  open  in  their  calls  for  this  measure,  and  the 
moat  decided  in  their  approbation,  were  some  whose  sincerity  cannot  fail 
to  be  chmbted,  when  we  find  them  afterwards  united  in  the  most  violent 
opposition  to  the  interests  of  the  house  of  Nassau. 

The  conduct  of  the  king,  however,  on  the  return  of  his  sons,  was  not 
such  as  to  lead  to  the  amicable  adjustment  of  disputed  points.  By  not 
distinguishing  carefully,  in  his  proclamations,  between  the  original  rioters, 
and  the  present  insurgents  in  Belgium,  he  offended  the  latter,  while  nothing 
was  done  to  conciliate  the  former.  The  suspicions  against  him  were  in- 
creased by  an  addition  made  to  the  number  of  military  stationed  at  no 
great  distance  from  Brussels,  and  an  idea  was  entertained,  that  nothing  but 
a  display  of  force  would  induce  him  to  accede  to  the  proposed  change.  It 
was  with  considerable  hesitation  that  the  Belgic  members  determined  upon 
appearing  at  the  c<mvention  of  the  states-general.  A  **  committee  of  pub- 
lic safety,"  being  in  hct  the  first  step  towards  a  provisional  government, 
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bowever,  wai  attacked  aod  burned.  De  Patter  wai  not  forgotten,  **  Down 
with  Van  MaanenT*  and  **  De  Potter  for  ever  I"  wet  beard  in  every  etreeC, 
at  the  fiotem  tnverMd  the  city  in  tearoh  of  aeir  objects  wlienoa  they 
might  wreak  their  vengeance.  Hitherto,  the  military  and  the  gendarmerie 
had  made  hot  trifling  exertions  to  restrain  the  rioters.  Daring  the  aigbty 
however,  different  parties  of  military  attacked  the  mob,  and  where  mrintanco 
was  made,  fired  upon  them,  so  that  a  considerable  nmnber  were  killed. 

Early  in  the  morning,  a  large  body  of  the  respectable  citiaens  applied  to 
the  burgomaster  and  council  of  the  city,  to  supply  them  with  arme  for  the 
defence  of  the  public  peace.    Their  request  was  complied  withy  bat  to  tkeir 
dismay,  it  was  found  that  the  mob  was  also  famished  with  arme,  hsviag 
attacked  the  barracks  and  seised  the  dep6t  of  arms  and  ammanitioii  kept 
there.     This  imminent  danger  was  averted,  however,  by  the  good  manage- 
ment of  the  respectable  citinns.      It  being  supposed  that  they  were 
sufllciently  numerous  to  defend  the  town,  the  military  retired,  which  had 
an  instant  efieet  in  calming  the  passions  of  the  mob,  who  soon  laid  down 
their  arms  or  sold  them  for  small  sums  to  the  citiaens.     Before  imd-day, 
the  disturbances  had  completely  ceased.     But  as  the  riot  was  quelled,  the 
revolution  began.    The  members  of  the  Belgio  union  could  not  firil  to 
perceive,  what  a  favourable  crisis  had  occurred  for  the  completion  of  their 
plans.     The  citiaens  were  armed,  the  military  removed,  and  a  mob  was 
ready  to  rise  at  a  moment's  waming,-^and  no  sooner  was  the  si^ggeetioa 
given,  than  those  who  had  taken  up  arms  to  establish  order,  piepaied  to 
use  diem  for  establishing  a  new  form  of  government.     In  the  coune  of 
the  26th,  ^ye  thousand  men  were  in  arms  to  protect  the  city  nd  intimidate 
the  government, — the  Brabant  colours  took  the  place  of  thoeeef  the  kooao 
of  ()range  at  the  H6tel  de  ViUe, — and  the  authors  of  the  revolution  assumed 
the  rule,  without  openly  denying  the  authority  of  the  king,  but  on  the 
contrary  acting  in  his  name. 

The  example  of  the  people  of  Brussels  was  immediately  followed  by 
those  of  Louvain,  Liege,  Ghent,  and  Antwerp ;  where,  though  the  mob 
did  not  proceed  to  a  similar  work  of  destruction,  the  citiaena  obtained 
arms  and  put  a  check  upon  the  operations  of  the  military.  In  a  few  days, 
the  mob  of  Brussels  attempted  to  resume  their  outrages.  Machinery  was 
destroyed  and  houses  burnt,  and  it  was  only  at  the  expense  of  nwny  hveo, 
and  an  arrangement  for  the  supply  of  their  wants,  that  temporary  qniet 
was  obtained. 

Meanwhile,  preparations  were  made  for  sending  a  deputation  to  the 

Hague,  to  represent  to  the  king  the  state  of  public  feeling,  to  explain 

what  had  been  done,  and  what  was  desired.   The  members  of  the  deputation 

were  Count  Felix  de  Mesode,  M.  de  Secus,  Baron  Joseph  de  Hoogvmet, 

M.  Gendebien,  and  M.  IHdmairt.     To  them  were  intrusted  an  address, 

representing  the  circumstances  already  described,   and  praying  for  an 

immediate  convocation  of  the  states-general.      But  among  Uie  other 

demands  which  the  deputation  was  instructed  to  press  upon  the  king,  we 

may  mention  the  dismissal  of  Van  Maanen, — the  freedom  of  the  press,-    the 

removal  of  restrictions  upon  education,*— trial  by  jury  in  criminal  matters, — 

the  establishment  of  ministerial  responsibility,*— the  establishment  of  the 

high  court  of  justice  in  the  south, — and,  in  a  word,  the  perfect  fulfilment  of 

the  charter  or  fundamental  law.     Another  deputation  of  the  same  kind 

from  Liege  set  out  on  the  27th  of  August.    On  their  arrival  at  the  Hague, 

they  waited  at  once  on  his  majesty,  who  appointed  the  next  day  for  an 

audience.     He  received  them  with  every  appearance  of  frankness  and 
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cordmlitjr*  Mstened  wilh  AtteatioB  to  the  statemeot  of  grievances,  and 
ioformed  tbem  that  the  demand  of  the  addrese  had  been  anticipated  by 
a  eonrocation  of  the  statee-general  which  had  been  appointed  for  the  13th 
of  September.    With  respect  to  some  other  demands,  he  pointed  out  their 
obTionaly  nnreasonable  natare,  as  addressed  to  him,  within  whose  jnris- 
diction  they  did  not  lie*    The  dismissal  of  the  obnoxious  ministers  was 
decidedly  in  his  power,  and  it  was  unfortunate  for  him,  that  he  did  not  at 
mice  make  a  concession  which  would  hare  put  a  stop  to  further  demands. 
Having  dismissed  the  deputations,  his  majesty  came  to  the  determination  of 
seeding  his  sons,  the  prince  of  Orange  and  Prince  Frederick,  with  powers 
to  redress  grievances,  as  well  as  an  army  to  enforce  submission.     At 
Antwerp,  where  the  disaffection  to  the  house  of  Nassau  was  comparatively 
smell,  they  were  well  received.     At  Brussels,  however,  their  appearance 
with  an  armed  force  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  a  deputation 
was  sent  to  meet  them  at  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  for  the  purpose 
of  persuading  them  t4>  give  up  the  idea  of  restoring  the  military  to  their 
former  positions,  and  to  enter  the  town  unattended.    To  this,  many  objec- 
tions were  made,  and  a  mutual  want  of  confidence  appeared ;  though  the 
circumstances  obliged  the  prince  to  affisct  to  praise  actions  of  which  he 
could  not  but  disapprove,  and  to  trust  those  as  friends  whom  he  had  every 
reason  to  suspect  of  being  hostile  to  his  interests.     Some  symptoms  of 
disturbance  in  the  city,  on  account  of  the  long  absence  of  the  deputies^ 
however,  caused  the  prince  of  Orange  to  yield.     He  was  accordingly 
conducted  to  his  palaoe  by  an  escort  of  the  civic  guard,  while  the  rest  of 
that  body,  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand,  were  ostentatiously  displayed 
in  the  streets  through  which  he  had  to  pass.     In  the  square  of  the  H6tel 
de  Ville  he  addressed  the  populace,  who  received  him  with  few  of  those 
eigns  of  respect,  to  which,  as  heir-apparent  of  the  crown,  he  was  entitled. 
A  commission  was  now  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  prince,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stating  the  demande  of  the  people.     These  were  not  as  before, 
limited  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  charter,  but  they  aimed  at  a  total  separa- 
tion of  the  kingdoms  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  united  to  the  strange  pro- 
posal, that  one  sovereign  should  rule  both.     To  this  proposal  the  prince 
could  offer  no  objections,  and  agreed  to  submit  it  to  his  father.     To  the 
majority  of  both  nations  the  scheme  was  perfectly  agreeable,  and  the  de- 
sire of  the  king  to  restore  peace,  and  at  the  same  time  to  retain  his  domi- 
nions, induced  him  to  listen  with  acquiescence  to  a  proposal  which  seemed 
to  be  the  ultimate  demand  of  the   most  discontented  of  his  subjects. 
Among  those  who  were  roost  open  in  their  calls  for  this  measure,  and  the 
moat  decided  in  their  approbation,  were  some  whose  sincerity  cannot  fail 
to  be  chmbted,  udien  we  find  them  afterwards  united  in  the  most  violent 
opposition  to  the  interests  of  the  house  of  Nassau. 

The  conduct  of  the  king,  however,  on  the  return  of  his  sons,  was  not 
each  as  to  lead  to  the  amicable  adjustment  of  disputed  points.  By  not 
diatinguishing  carefully,  in  his  proclamations,  between  the  original  rioters, 
and  the  present  insurgents  in  Belgium,  he  offended  the  latter,  while  nothing 
waa  done  to  conciliate  the  former.  The  suspicions  against  him  were  in- 
creased by  an  addition  made  to  the  number  of  military  stationed  at  no 
g^reat  distance  from  Brussels,  and  an  idea  was  entertained,  that  nothing  but 
a  display  of  force  would  induce  him  to  accede  to  the  proposed  change.  It 
waa  with  considerable  hesitation  that  the  Belgic  members  determined  upon 
appearing  at  (he  convention  of  the  states-general.  A  **  committee  of  pub- 
lic aafety,"  being  in  hct  the  first  step  towards  a  provisional  government. 
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however,  was  Attacked  and  burned.  De  Potter  waa  nol  forgoUen,  **  Down 
with  Van  Maanenl"  and  **  De  Potter  for  everT'  wm  heard  in  every  otreet, 
at  the  riotem  traveiaed  the  city  in  searoh  of  neir  ohjecta  wheroon  they 
might  wreak  their  vengeance.  Hitherto,  the  military  and  the  gendarmerie 
had  made  but  trifling  exertions  to  restrain  the  rioters.  Daring  the  night, 
however,  different  parties  of  military  attacked  the  mob,  and  whoe 
was  made,  fired  upon  them,  so  that  a  considerable  nwnher  were 

Early  in  the  morning,  a  large  body  of  the  respectable  citazeas  api^ied  to 
the  borgomaster  and  council  of  the  city,  to  supply  them  with  arme  for  ^ 
defence  of  the  public  peace.    Their  request  was  complied  vrith,  bat  to  tiieir 
dismay,  it  was  found  thai  the  mob  was  also  farnished  with  arma,  hacving 
attacked  the  barracks  and  aeixed  the  dep6t  of  arms  and  ammnnittoa  kept 
there.     This  imminent  danger  was  averted,  however,  by  the  good  manage^ 
ment  of  the  respectable  cttiaens.      It  being  auppoaed  thttt  they  were 
sufficiently  numerous  to  defend  the  town,  the  military  retired,  which  had 
an  instant  effect  in  calming  the  passions  of  the  mob,  who  soon  laid  down 
their  arms  or  sold  them  for  small  sums  to  the  citizens.     Before  mid-day, 
the  disturbances  had  completely  ceased.     But  ae  the  riot  was  qu^led,  the 
revolntiott  began.     The  members  of  the  Belgic  union  could  not  halt  to 
perceive,  what  a  favourable  crisis  had  occuired  for  the  oomfrfetion  of  their 
plans.     The  citimns  were  armed,  the  military  removed,  and  a  mob  was 
ready  to  rise  at  a  moment's  waming,-«and  no  sooner  was  the  snggestion 
given,  than  those  who  had  taken  up  arms  to  establish  order,  prepared  to 
use  them  for  establishing  a  new  form  of  government.     In  the  eoorae  of 
the  26th,  ^ve  thousand  men  were  in  arms  to  protect  the  city  aad  intimidate 
the  government, — ^the  Brebant  colours  took  the  place  of  thoee  of  the  kouae 
of  Orange  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville,-- and  the  authors  of  the  revolution  aaaaaaed 
the  rule,  without  openly  denying  the  authority  of  the  king,  but  on  the 
contrary  acting  in  his  name. 

The  example  of  the  people  of  Brussels  was  immediately  followed  by 
those  of  Louvain,  Liege,  Ghent,  and  Antwerp ;  where,  though  the  nob 
did  not  proceed  to  a  similar  work  of  destruction,  the  eitisene  obtained 
arms  and  put  a  check  upon  the  operations  of  the  military.  In  n  few  days, 
the  mob  of  Brussels  attempted  to  resume  their  outrages.  Machinery  wm 
destroyed  and  houses  burnt,  and  it  was  only  at  the  expense  of  many  lives, 
and  an  arrangement  for  the  supply  of  their  wants,  that  temporary  quiet 
was  obtained. 

Meanwhile,  preparations  were  made  for  sending  a  deputation  to  the 

Hagoe,  to  represent  to  the  king  the  state  of  public  feeling,  to  explain 

what  had  been  done,  and  what  was  desired.  The  members  of  the  deputatioe 

were  Count  Felix  de  Mesode,  M.  de  Secus,  Baron  Joseph  de  Hoogvont, 

M.  Gendebien,  and  M.  Pktlmairt.    To  them  were  intrusted  an  addreesy 

representing  the  circumstances  already  described,  and  praying  for  an 

immediate  convocation  of  the  states^general.      But  among  the  odier 

demands  which  the  deputation  was  instructed  to  press  upon  the  kii^,  we 

may  mention  the  dismissal  of  Van  Maanen, — ^the  freedom  of  the  preea,«-4he 

removal  of  restrictions  upon  education,*— trial  by  jury  in  criminal  matters, — 

the  establishment  of  ministerial  responsibility,*— the  establishment  of  the 

high  court  of  justice  in  the  south,— «and,  in  a  word,  the  perfect  fulfilnAentof 

the  chai*ter  or  fundamental  law.     Another  deputation  of  the  same  kind 

from  Liege  set  out  on  the  27th  of  August.    On  their  arrival  at  the  Hague, 

they  waited  at  once  on  his  majesty,  who  appointed .  the  next  day  for  an 

audience.     He  received  them  with  every  appeafaoce  of  frankness  and 
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cmrdWttyy  Mstened  wilh  ftttentiini  to  the  statemeot  of  grievaDces,  and 
iDformed  tbem  timX  the  demaad  of  the  addresa  had  been  anticif>ated  by 
a  oouTOcation  of  the  statea-ganeral  which  had  been  appointed  for  the  13th 
of  September.  With  respect  to  some  other  demands,  he  pointed  out  their 
obriously  uiTeasonable  natare,  as  addressed  to  him,  within  whose  jnris- 
diclion  they  did  not  lie*  The  dismissal  of  the  obnoxious  ministers  was 
decidedly  in  his  power,  and  it  was  nofortunate  for  him,  that  he  did  not  at 
once  make  a  concession  which  would  have  put  a  stop  to  farther  demands. 
Having  dismissed  the  deputations,  his  majesty  came  to  the  determination  of 
sending:  his  sons,  the  prince  of  Orange  and  Prince  Frederick,  with  powers 
to  redress  grievances,  as  well  as  an  army  to  enforce  submission.  At 
Antwerp,  where  the  disaffection  to  the  house  of  Nassau  was  comparatively 
•mall,  they  were  well  received.  At  Brussels,  however,  their  appearance 
inth  an  armed  force  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  a  deputation 
was  sent  to  meet  them  at  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  for  the  purpose 
of  persuading  them  to  give  up  the  idea  of  rest<Ming  the  military  to  their 
former  positions,  and  to  enter  the  town  unattended.  To  this,  many  objec- 
tions were  made,  and  a  mutual  want  of  confidence  appeared ;  though  the 
cmcumstances  obliged  the  prince  to  affiact  to  praise  actions  of  which  he 
could  not  but  disapprove,  and  to  trust  those  as  friends  whom  he  had  every 
reason  to  suspect  of  being  hostile  to  his  interests.  Some  symptoms  of 
disturbance  in  the  city,  on  account  of  the  long  absence  of  the  deputies 
however,  caused  the  prince  of  Orange  to  yield.  He  was  accordingly 
conducted  to  his  pakce  by  an  escort  of  the  civic  guard,  while  the  rest  of 
that  body,  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand,  were  ostentatiously  displayed 
in  the  streets  through  which  he  had  to  pass.  In  the  square  of  the  H6tel 
de  Ville  he  addressed  the  populace,  who  received  him  with  few  of  those 
signs  of  respect,  to  which,  as  heir-apparent  of  the  crown,  he  was  entitled. 

A  commission  was  now  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  prince,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stating  the  deaaandi  of  the  people.  These  were  not  as  before, 
limited  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  charter,  but  they  aimed  at  a  total  separa- 
tion of  the  kingdoms  of  Holhmd  and  Belgium,  united  to  the  strange  pro- 
posal, that  one  sovereign  should  rule  both.  To  this  proposal  the  prince 
could  offer  no  objections,  and  agreed  to  submit  it  to  his  father.  To  the 
majority  of  both  nations  the  scheme  was  perfectly  agreeable,  and  the  de- 
sire of  the  king  to  restore  peace,  and  at  the  same  time  to  retain  his  domi- 
nions, induced  him  to  listen  with  acquiescence  to  a  proposal  which  seemed 
to  be  the  ultimate  demand  of  the  most  discontented  of  his  subjects. 
Among  those  who  were  roost  open  in  their  calls  for  this  measure,  and  the 
moat  decided  in  their  approbation,  were  some  whose  sincerity  cannot  fail 
to  be  doubted,  when  we  find  them  afterwards  united  in  the  most  violent 
opposition  to  the  interests  of  the  house  of  Nassau. 

The  conduct  of  the  king,  however,  on  the  return  of  his  sons,  was  not 
audi  as  to  lead  to  the  amicable  adjustment  of  disputed  points.  By  not 
distinguishing  carefully,  in  his  procLsmations,  between  the  original  rioters, 
and  the  present  insurgents  in  Belgium,  he  offended  the  latter,  while  nothing 
was  done  to  conciliate  the  former.  The  suspicions  agunst  him  were  in- 
creased by  an  addition  made  to  the  number  of  military  stationed  at  no 
great  distance  firom  Brussels,  and  an  idea  was  entertained,  that  nothing  but 
a  liisplay  of  force  would  induce  him  to  accede  to  the  proposed  change.  It 
was  with  considerable  hesitation  that  the  Belgic  members  determined  upon 
appearing  at  (he  convention  of  the  states-general.  A  '^  committee  of  pub- 
lic safety,"  being  in  hct  the  first  step  towards  a  provisional  government, 
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Total, 


Territories  under  Beogal  and  Bombay,  the  Population  of  uhich7 
is  not  giveni  j 


Total  British  Territory,   . 
AUied  or  Protected  States, 


Grand  Total, 


Abttract  Statement  €f  the  Extent  and  Populatim  oj  Briiuh  Btdia  and  of  tke 

Allied  or  Protected  States. 

S%.HUm. 

Bengal  Presidency: 
Districts,  the  Population  of  which  is  giren, 280,312 

Fort  St  George  Presidency, Hlfli3i 

Bombay  Preddency : 

Districts,  the  Population  of  which  is  given, SQA^^k 

Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  Singapore,  and  Malacca,     ....  1,317 


O9,7io,on 

13;50d,5aS 


107/164 


89^77;tt6 


1,126^8001 


No.  IV.— POPULATION  RETURNS Ekglavd. 


couxTiis  or 


Bedford     .    • 
Berics     .    . 
Bucldngham  . 
Cambridge  . 
Chester      .     . 
Cornwall 
Cumberland   . 
Derby 
Devon  . 
Doreet 
Durham 


•    •    • 


•    .    • 


Gloucester 
Hereford     . 
Hertford    .    • 
Huntingdon 
Kent     •     .    • 
Lancaster    .    . 
Leicester   .     . 
Lincoln  .     .    • 
Middlesex       • 
Monmouth 
NorfoUc      .     . 
Northampton  . 
Northumoerland 
Nottingham     . 
Oxford       .     . 
Rutland       .    . 
Salop     .     .    . 
Somerset     .    . 
Southampton  . 
Stafford        .    . 
Suffolk       .    . 
Surrey    .     .    • 
Sussex  ... 
Warwicit     .     . 
Westmorland 
Wilts      .     .    . 
Worcester 
York  (E.  Riding) 

City  of  York? 

and  Ainstey  V 
York(N.  Ridli4; 
York  (W.  Riding; 


1801. 


63,393 
109,215 
107,444 

89,346 
191,761 
188,269 
117,230 
161,142 
348,001 

116,319 
160,361 
226.497 
260,809 
89,191 
97,677 
37,668 
307,624. 
672,731 
130,081 
206,667 
818,129 
46,682 
278,371 
181,767 
167,101 
140.2^60 
109»620 
16,366 
167,639 
278,750 
219,656 
239,163 
210,431 
269,043 
169,311 
206,190 
41,617 
186,107 
139,333 
110,992 


168.226 
666.282 


11 

8 

9 

13 

18 

16 

14 

16 

12 

8 

11 

11 

12 

6 

14 

12 

21 

23 

16 

14 

17 

36 

7 

7 

9 

16 

9 

16 
12 
12 
21 
11 
20 
19 
10 
10 
6 
16 
16 


24,393  12 


8,331,434 


7 
16 


1811. 


70,213 
118.277 
117.660 
101,109 
227,031 
216,667 
133,744 
186.487 
383,308 
124^693 
177,626 
252,473 
285,614 

94,073 
111,664 

42,208 
373,095 
828:309 
160,419 
237,891 
953,276 

62,127 
291,999 
141,353 
172.161 
162,900 
119.191 

16,380 
194.298 
303,180 
246.080 
205,163 
234^211 
323,861 
190,083 
228.736 

46,922 
193,828 
160,616 
134.437 

87,304 

16931 
665,012 


144  9,661,888 


9 
1 
4 

20 
9 
9 
7 
6 
6 
6 
7 
6 
8 
0 
6 
6 
4 

27 
6 
9 

20 
6 
8 
6 
6 
6 
6 
3 
6 
7 
5* 
7 
6 

23 

22 

20 

12 

16 

16 

14 

12 

11 
28 


1821. 


83,716 

131 4rn 

134^068 
121,909 
270,098 
267,447 
166.124 
213,333 
439,040 
144.499 
207.673 
289,424 
335.843 
10S.24S 
1891714 

48,771 

486,016 

1,058,869 

174.571 

283,068 

l,144v531 

71,833 
344,368 
162,483 
196,965 
186  873 
136,971 

18,487 
206,153 
365,314 
283,298 
346,896 
270,618 
398,658 
833,019 
874,308 

61,359 
222,157 
184,424 
154,010 

30,461 

187,462 
801,874 


14 
10 
9 
18 
24 
17 
10 

a 

IS 
10 
28 
10 
16 

7 
10 

9 
18 
87 
13 
18 
19 
36 
13 
10 
18 
20 
11 

6 

8 
13 
II 
19 

9 
88 
17 
83 

7 

8 
16 
10 

17 
8 


163L 


95383 


146,689 
143,965 
334^410 
908,440 
109,681 
837,170 
404,166 
160,258 
853,887 
317,833 
386,904 
110976 
143,341 
63,140 
470,155 

1,336,854 
197,003 
317,844 

1,358,M1 

96,130 

300,054 

179,276 

822,018 


151,786 

19,385 
882,603 
403,008 
314,313 
410,4SS 
896,304 
466,386 
878  328 
336.988 

65,041 
839,181 
811,366 
168,646^  g 

35,368  (.§ 

190,873  in 
976,415-'- 


17*11,861,437     16        13»089,338 
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ddl 


Walks. 


Is 

!| 

• 

3" 

couNTiKs  or 

1801. 

h 

1811. 

t& 

1821. 

sS 

1831. 

h 

h 

7 

Anglesey 

33,806 

10 

37,046 

21 

46,063 

48,325 

JSrecon 

31,633 

19 

87,736 

16 

43,603 

10 

47,763 

Cardigan 

42,956 

17 

50,260 

15 

57,784 

10 

64,780 

Carmarthen       .... 

67,317 

15 

77,217 

17 

90,239 

12 

100,656 

Camanron       .... 

41.521 

19 

49,336 

17 

57.968 

15 

66.753 

Denbigh 

60,352 

6 

64,240 

19 

76,511 

8 

83,167 

Flint 

39,622 

17 

46,518 

15 

63,784 

11 

60,012 

Glamorgan 

71,525 

18 

86,067 

19 

101,737 

24 

126,612 

Merioneth       .... 

27.506 

4 

30,924 

11 

34,382 

3 

36,609 

Montgomery      .... 

47.978 

8 

51,931 

15 

59,899 

9 

66,485 

Pembroke 

56,280 

7 

60,615 

22 

74s009 

9 

81,424 

Radnor 

19,050 

9 

20,900 

7 

22,459 

9 

24,651 

541,546 

13 

611,788     17 

717,438 

12 

806.236 

Scotland. 


COUKTIKS  OP 


Aberdeen    .    .    • 
Argyle     .    .    . 

Ayr 

Banff  .... 
Berwick      .    .    . 
Bute    .... 
Caithness    .     .     . 
Clackmannan    . 
Dumbarton      .     . 
DumfWes       .     . 
Edinburgh      .     . 
Elgin       .     .     . 

Fife 

Forfar      .     .     . 
Maddington     .     . 
Inverness       .    . 
Kincardine      .    . 
Kinross    .     .     . 
Kirkcudbright      . 
Lanark    .     .     .     , 
Linlithgow      .     . 

Nairn 

Orkney  and  Shetland 
Peebles     .... 
Perth     .... 
Renfrew       .    ,     . 
Ross  and  Cromarty 
Roxburgh     .    .    . 
Selkirk  .... 
SUrlinff     .... 
Suthenand       .    . 
Wigtown        .    .     . 


1801. 


I 


123,062 
71,869 
84,306 
36.807 
30,621 
11,791 
22,609 
10,858 
20,710 
64,697 

122,964 
26,706 
93,743 
99,127 
29,986 
74,292 
26,349 
6,726 
29,211 

146,699 

17,844 

8,267 

46.824 

8.736 

126.366 
78,056 
66,343 
33,682 
6,070 
50,826 
23,117 
22,918 


1811. 


10 

19 

23 

2 

I 

2 

4 

11 

17 

15 

21 

5 

8 

8 

4 

6 

4 

8 

15 

31 

9 


14 
7 
19 
10 
11 
16 
14 
2 
17 


136,075 
86,585 

103,964 
36,668 
30,779 
12,033 

•  23,419 
12.010 
24,189 
62,960 

148,607 
28,108 

101,272 

107,264 
31,164 
78,336 
27,439 
7,246 
3a684 

191,762 

19,461 

8,251 

46.163 

9,935 

135,093 
92,596 
68  853 
37,230 
6,889 
68,174 
23,629 
1^6.891 


3| 
I? 


1821. 


_ 


1,609,068     14     1,806.688 


16 
14 
22 
19 

8 
15 
29 
10 
13 
13 
29 
11 
13 

6 
13 
16 

6 

7 
16 
27 
17 

9 
15 

1 

3 
21 
13 
10 
13 
12 

23 


165  387 
97,316 

127,299 
43,661 
33,386 
13,797 
30,238 
ia263 
27,317 
70.878 

191.614 
31,162 

114.556 

113,430 
36,127 
90,157 
29,118 
7,762 
38,903 

244,367 

22.686 

9,006 

63,124 

10,046 

139,060 

112,176 
68,828 
40,892 
6,637 
66,376 
23,840 
33,240 


it 

k 


1831. 


14 

4 

14 

12 

2 

3 

14 

11 

22 

4 

16 

10 

12 

23 

3 

6 

8 

17 

4 

30 

3 

4 

10 

6 

3 

19 

9 

7 

2 

11 

7 

9 


177,661 

101,425 

146,066 

46,604 

34,048 

14151 

34,529 

14,729 

33,211 

73,770 

219,692 

34.231 

128,839 

139,606 

36,146 

94,797 

81.431 

9,072 

40,500 

316.819 

23,201 

9,364 

68,239 

10,678 

142,894 

133,443 

74,820 

43,663 

6.833 

72,621 

26.618 

36,268 


16  I  2,093,456  13  2,3e5,807 
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SUMMAAY  OF  GrBAT  BiUTAIN. 


England     .    .    .    ... 

Wales 

Scotland 

Army,  Nary,  ftc.        .    , 


8,381,434 
541,546 

1,599368 
470.598 


10342,646 


141 

13 

14 


154 


9,551,888 
611,788 

1305,688 
640,500 


12,609,864 


171 

17 

16 


T 


14 


11,261,497 

717,498 

2,093>456 

319.300 


14,391,631 


16 
12 
13 


15 


277,01: 


16,537,398 
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An  Account  of  the  Amount  in  official  and  real  value,  of  all  British  Exports  to  Fiwic* 
in  each  year  since  1814*,  distinguishing  those  of  British  from  Colonial  Prodaoe :  alio, 
an  Abstract  of  the  Amount,  in  official  value,  of  all  Imports  from  France  in  each  year, 
as  far  as  the  same  can  be  miado  up  during  the  time,  fractions  omitted. 
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of 
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Maaofactarta 
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Foreign  and 
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1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
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740,880 

754,378 

417,788 

587,865 

1,168,423 

642,011 

775,138 

865,616 

878372 

1,115300 

1356,733 

1,885384 

1,847,426 

2.625,747 

3.178385 

8,086,998 

8,388*488 

£ 

377,799 
814383 
881370 
596,753 
318350 
848,078 
S34s086 
388,404 
346,810 
841.637 
86a408 
279318 
426319 
416,726 
448345 
509381 
486384 

13^313 

1388.866 

.   1318,151 

1354^861 

877318 

734^779 

889314 

1,037,100 

.  839,150 

748374 

864300 

898,402 

656.124 

133508 

195,497 

337396 

181365 

£ 

2345,713 

1,443.680 

1,634382 

1351314 

M96,763 

988357 

1,163301 

1,419304 

U85.961 

985,412 

M24399 

1,171,615 

1,088,944 

550.829 

644^448 

847317 

667349 

588,702 
298391 
407399 

869303 

299,493 

390,744 

430365 

437369 

349,636 

338385 

360,709 

488.438 

446351 

406337 
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EUROPE  IN  GENERAL. 
Tbfl  foUoiriiig  TabUs  are  raliuble  contrihntioDs  to  tbe  General  Statiatica 


No,  r.  A  T»blB,  showing  lh«  EiUnl,  Populiilon,  Kercnos,  and  Debt  of  tha  Prliidp«l 
Sum  of  Euron  tor  18S9,  Recording  lo  Profugor  lUalchui,  lata  MinlMer  of  Flnancs 
10  lh«  King  of  Wurtenibarg. 


G»«P«f*j'|«'      PDpnUUoii. 


Pruuia 
NMhorluidi 


Bsvvia      -    - 
SaiDuy    .    . 

VVurtaokberg 


e,0lffi,7T« 
16I,3TS 

esjeo 
eo,W) 

19,190 
IW,960 
dS.TGS 
16,94 

19G,18S 


6,3E0 
11.636 
160,000 

ss.ieo 

SS68 
11,020 
iS,7*» 
4t3U 


1,0G0.IS£ 
1,931.014 
4,036,700 
13,000.000 
Mla.9S0 
7,41*717 
4.833,060 

1,300,000 
8,037,000 
9,470.000 
4,037,017 

i,3ao,ooo 

1,537,000 
1,G3S400 
1,141,727 

6M7.901 

7ie,ooD 


£17,480,000 
13,940,000 
3l>,aH),€00 
61,fi00,000 
8,1)6000 
6,090,000 
8,170,000 
3H000 
.838,000 


1,«1L.___ 

6,tt0.000 

i;llO,000 

3.aE1.000 

8,760,000 

1,838,000 

ras.400 

410,000 

&476.00O 

Sjr73.000 

1,009,000 

ggO.noo 

SU.BGO 

901,890 
aS7,S60 
476,000 


Dtbt. 

£36.660,000 
78,100,000 
194  400,000 

8i9.eoaooo 

£9.701,000 
148,600,000 

868.100 
3,789,000 
6,740,000 

70.000,€00 
5,619.000 

18,074,000 
4.684,000 

17,148,000 
1,884,000 

S.eSJfiOO 
11,311,000 
3,300,000 
S,3»4,000 
8^06,000 
1,670,000 
1,184.900 
880,000 


If  Framt  fir  Uf  Vtar  1830.1 


Engtand  -  - 
Aintria  -  - 
Pnuria     -    ■ 

NoUurJanda 


«•!  PoUkBoUnEipeBMii 


8)0000^000 
6la,000»00 
07.000^000 
80,000,000 

40,000,000 
7,000,000 
700,000 


080.000,000 
1,800,000,000 
SfiO,  000,000 
190,000,000 
106,000,000 
68,000.000 
«MWO,000 
1,70A000 


13,000,000         13B,DOOpOO 


38,000  000 
81,000,000  . 
38,000  000 
13  000,000 
6  000.001) 
4,000,00(1 
1,600,000 
160,000 

13,000,000 
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AFRICA. 


On  tarning  to  this  quarter  our  attention  ib  first  arrested  by — 
THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  MOUTHS  OF  THE  MIGKR. 

This  erent,  geographically  so  important,  has  at  length  been  aooomplidied, 
and  will  open  up  a  new  route  into  the  interior  of  Africa,— a  region  nearly 
as  unknown  as  that  of  New  Holland.     Where  the  Nigo*  rose,  was  a 
probtem  as  difficult  of  solution,  as  that  of  the  source  of  the  Nile,  till 
solred  by  two  illustrious  but  unfortunate  Scotsmen,   Park,  and  Laiog, 
who  ventured  their  lives,  and  lost  them,  in  the  arduous  task  of  Afncaa 
discovery.     But  though  the  source  of  the  Niger  was  thus  determined, 
whilst  that  of  the  Nile  remained  unknown,  it  was  still  a  problem  equally 
difficult  of  solution, — what  was  the  direction,  and  where  the  termination 
of  its  course  ?     The  successive  labours  of  subsequent  travellers  had  thrown 
no  light  on  the  subject,  and  the  deficiency  of  information  was  atteaipted 
to  be  supplied  by  the  aid  of  ingenious  conjecture.     One  supposed  it  to 
join  the  Nile  of  Egypt.    Ano&er  conducted  it  to  the  lake  of  Wangaia, 
which  he  made  its  termination.     Whilst  another,  in  bis  turn,  improved  as 
he  thought  on  the  idea,  by  conducting  it  through  that  extensive  swamp, 
to  the  Bahr-al-Ghazelle,  or  river  of  antelopes,  (the  Ghir  of  Ptolemy), 
and  thence  through  the  sands   of  Bilmah,  to  the   Mediterranean.      A 
fourth  conjecture  conducted  it  to  the  Atlantic,  under  the  name  of  Zaire  ; 
whilst  a  fifth,  started  by  Richaud,  in  1803,  and  supported  with  great  in- 
genuity and  research,  by  Mr  McQueen,  conducted  it  to  the  Bight  of  Benin. 

This  last  conjecture  is  now  verified,  and  our  unfortunate  country- 
man, Mr  Park,  who  had  traversed  the  Niger  as  hr  down  as  Bonasa, 
within  6  degrees  of  the  Atlantic,  was  in  the  fair  road  of  realising  all  his 
hopes,  when  they  were  all  frustrated  by  his  unhappy  ftite  in  the  rapids 
opposite  Boussa.  The  recent  discoveries  of  Captain  Clapperton,  who 
travelled  by  land  from  Badagray,  a  sea-port  of  Dahomey,  to  Hio,  and 
Boussa,  and  Sockatoo,  clearly  proved  that  the  Niger  ran  in  a  S.B.  direc- 
tion to  the  Atlantic ;  and  whilst  Clapperton  was  at  Hio,  or  Katunga,  the 
capital  of  Youriba,  he  learned  that  the  Niger  ran  two  days'  journey  to 
the  East,  and  that,  consequently,  its  course  to  the  Bight  of  Boain  was  no 
longer  doubtful.  This  was  in  February,  1826,  but  his  subsequent  death, 
in  August,  1827,  at  Sockatoo,  prevented  for  a  time  all  further  progress. 
So  much  information  was  now  gained  upon  this  subject,  that  nothing  more 
was  required  to  settle  it  beyond  all  dispute,  than  to  sail  down  the  river 
from  Boussa — ^the  point  which  Park  had  reached — ^and  thus  ascertain  the 
furthpr  line  of  direction  of  its  course,  and  where  it  entered  the  sea.  The 
two  brothers,  Landers — one  of  whom  had  been  Captain  Clapperton  a  ser- 
vant, and  accompanied  him  in  that  capacity  to  Sockatoo,  and  had  there 
performed  the  last  sad  duties  to  his  deceased  master — ^were  accordingly 
despatched  by  the  secretary  of  state,  first  to  Cape-Coast-Castle,  and 
thence  to  Badagray,  in  January,  1830.  Agreeably  to  their  orders,  they 
were  to  take  the  former  land-route  from  Badagray  to  BouBsa,  and  thence 
to  Yaoori,  and  there  to  embark  on  the  stream,  and  not  to  quit  it  till  they 
reached  its  termination. 

On  the  Slat  of  March,  the  two  brothers  commenced  their  over-land 
journey ;  they  reached  Kiama  on  the  28th  of  May,  and  Boussa  on  ths 
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17ih  of  Jane.  This  city  does  not  sttnd  upon  an  island,  as  described 
bf  Clapperton ;  bot  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  on  the  mainland.  The 
Niger  here  is  of  very  redaced  breadth,  not  exceeding  a  stone-throw  across. 
Black  rocks  rise  abraptly  from  the  stream  in  its  centre,  and  its  surface  is 
agitated  hj  whirlpools.  This  rapid  is  the  place  where  Mr  Park  and  his  asso- 
dates  perished ;  and  "  the  rock  on  which  I  sat,"  says  one  of  the  Landers, 
«  overlooks  the  fatal  spot."  The  king  of  Bonssa  afterwards  showed  to 
the  travellers  one  of  Mr  Park's  books,  which  is  described  as  a  nautical 
book  containing  tables  of  logarithms.  On  the  27th  of  Jane,  they  ar- 
rived by  water  at  Yaoori ;  bot  the  navigation,  it  being  the  season  when 
the  stream  is  low,  was  very  difficult,  from  rapids  and  shallows,  and  /rom 
the  spreading  of  the  stream  here  and  there  into  branches,  full  of  danger- 
ous rocks,  sand-banks,  and  low  islands  covered  with  tall  rank  grass.  One 
of  these  channels,  six  miles  N.  of  Boussa,  was  a  mile  wide ;  but  so  shallow, 
except  in  one  place  where  it  was  very  narrow,  that  a  child  might  easily 
wade  it.  The  Landers  were  told,  that  between  these  two  places  is  the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  whole  navigation,  there  being  no  rocks  nor  sand 
banks,  either  above  Yaoori,  or  below  Boussa.  Yaoori  is  four  days'  sail 
nearly  due  N.  of  Boussa,  and  the  river  in  its  natural  bed,  when  uninter- 
rupted by  rocks,  runs  at  this  season  (June)  from  one  to  two  miles  an 
hour.  In  the  wet  season,  after  the  malca,  or  fourteen  incessant  rainy 
days,  has  set  in,  when  all  the  riven  which  are  nearly  dry  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year,  pour  their  redundant  waters  into  the  Great  Father 
of  WaierSf  as  the  Quorra  is  emphatically  styled,  canoes  pass  between 
Nyffie,  Yaoori,  Boussa,  and  Funda.  At  this  season  also,  the  river,  by  the 
depfh  and  velocity  of  its  current,  sweeps  off  the  rsnk  grass  which 
springs  up  annually  on  its  borders.  Every  rock  and  every  low  island 
are  Uien  completely  covered,  and  may  be  easily  passed  over  in  canoes, 
without  any  danger.  While  thus  flooded,  large  trading-boats  may  go  down 
the  stream  from  Tombuctoo  to  Yaoori ;  but  from  the  strength  of  the  cur- 
rent, to  return  up  the  stream  is  impossible,  and  the  boatmen  leave  their 
vessels  at  Yaoori,  therefore,  and  return  to  Tombuctoo  by  land.  The 
journey  from  Yaoori  to  Sockatoo  occupies  five  whole  days,  or  a  direct 
distance  of  100  British  miles.  The  course  of  the  Niger,  or  Quorra,  from 
Tombuctoo  to  Yaoori,  seems  to  be  nearly  S.E. ;  and  hence,  instead  of  run- 
ning £•  of  Tombuctoo,  as  far  as  the  western  extremity  of  the  supposed 
swamp  of  Wangara,  in  15°  E.  long,  of  Greenwich,  and  about  as  many 
£.  of  Tombuctoo,  if  Walckenaer*s  position  of  that  place  be  correct,  it 
goes  S.  and  S.E.  to  Yaoori,  in  6°  20^  E.  long,  and  1 P  20^  N.  kt.  If 
the  lake  of  Tchad,  discovered  by  Messrs  Denham  and  Clapperton,  be  the 
same  with  the  lake  of  Wangara — as  is  very  probably  the  case — ^then  it  is 
still  a  degree  farther  east  of  the  meridians  of  Greenwich  and  Tombuctoo, 
and  the  basin  of  that  lake,  and  its  two  principal  feeders,  the  Yeou  and  the 
Shary,  is  separated  wholly  from  that  of  the  Niger,  on  the  S.W.  by  a 
chain  of  mountains  and  elevated  plateaus  :  so  that  there  neither  is,  nor  can 
be,  a  communication  between  it  and  the  Niger  by  means  of  these  two 
rivers,  which  are  not  branches  of  the  Niger  but  totally  distinct  rivers. 

Yaoori  is  a  large  flourishing  state,  bounded  by  Houssa  on  the  E. ;  by 
Cabbie  on  the  N.;  Borgoo  on  the  W.;  and  Nouffie  on  the  S.  The 
government  is  an  hereditary  despotism ;  but  the  former  sultaun  was  de- 
posed for  his  tyranny  and  bad  conduct,  and  the  present  ruler  (1830)  has 
reigned  upwards  of  39  yean,  and  has  hitherto  maintained  his  ground  against 
the  ever  restless  Fellatahs.  The  city  is  of  great  extent  and  very  populous, 
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surrounded  by  a  high  and  ttrofig  wall  of  clay,  and  may  be  between  20 
and  30  miles  in  dreuit,  baying  eight  gates  well-fortified^  after  the  manner 
of  the  country.     The  people  are  indnstrious  both  in  mannfiBCtiifea  and 
agriculture  ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  they  are  very  poorly  clad,  haTe  little 
jQcam^M^nd  are  perpetually  complaining  of  the  badness  of  the  times.    la  the 
wet  season,  Yaoori  is  a  complete  swamp,  and  after  the  malca  haa  set  ni,  tt 
is  literally  coTored  with  water.     A  little  to  the  N.,  the  Quorra  is  joined 
by  the  Cnbbie  from  the  N.E ;  at  this  junction  the  Landers  embarked 
on  their  return,  and  found  the  stream  running  from  two  to  three  milei 
an  hour,  on  the  2d  of  August,  and  in  full  flood,  and  most  of  the  rocks 
and  shoals  encountered  in  the  dry  season,  now  covered  and  laTiaible. 
The  banks  of  the  river  and  its  islands  were  in  many  places  covered  with 
vast  crops  of  com,  growing  to  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height.     On  the  20th 
of  September,  they  left  Boussa,  and  proceeded  down  the  river  at  noon,  and 
by  2  o'clock  p.m.,  passed  the  boundaries  of  Boussa  and  those  of  Nyfie. 
During  this  part  of  the  voyage,  at  a  small  island  called  MelaUe^  the  river 
ran  three  or  four  miles  an  hour,  and  its  bed  was  full  of  rodoy  some  of 
which,  shooting  up  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surflMse,  caused  a  loud  mafaiDg 
noise  in  the  water ;  and  with  considerable  difficulty  they  crossed  two  reefii, 
which  in  the  dry  season  must  be  highly  perilous.     At  night  they  stopped 
at  a  large  island  called  Palaskte^  one  mile  broad  by  several  miles  long. 
Opposite  a  city  called  LayabUy  the  river  was  found  very  narrow  and  deep; 
this  city  has  an  extensive  population  of  Nyffie  people.     After  leaviatg 
this  place,  they  ran  12  or  14  miles  down  the  stream  ;  the  Qnom  during 
this    whole  distance  rolling    grandly  along,  a  noble  river,  neither  ob- 
structed by  island  nor  deformed  by  rocks  and  stones.     Its  wid^  v^jried 
from  one  to  three  miles  ;  the  country  on  either  side  was  very  flat,  and  a  few 
mean  dirty  looking  villages  were  scattered  on  the  banks.    At  Madjie  island, 
a  large  river  called  Moussa  enters  from  the  west,  forming  the  sontbera 
boundary  of  Wowou.  Above  this,  the  Landers  met  eeveral  very  large  canoes, 
having  a  hut  in  the  middle,  which  contained  merchants  and  their  whole 
families.     At  this  island,  the  Quorra,  which  had  hitherto  ran  dne  S. 
from  Yaoori  and  Boussa,  takes  a  turn  to  the  east  by  the  side  of  a  range 
of  hills,  and  afterwards  flows  a  little  to  the  east  of  south,  for  a  number 
of  miles ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  is  an  elevated  rocky  island  300 
feet  high,  called  M&uni  Kisey  by  the  natives ;  it  is  very  steep,  and  is  aa 
object  of  superstitious  veneration  amongst  the  natives.    At  Rabba^  the 
Quorra  begins  to  run  decidedly  to  the  8.E. ;  Rabba  is  a  very  lai^ge  and 
populous  city,  built  on  the  slop  of  a  gentle  hill  almost  wholly  destitnle  of 
trees  ;  and  t?ro  miles  above  it  is  Zigozhee  island,  so  low  that  the  bonnes  and 
trees  seemed  springing  out  of  the  water.    Rabba  may,  for  its  commeroe,  be 
eonsidned  as  the  emporium  of  the  whole  country,  as  a  variety  of  artkilea, 
both  of  home  and  foreign  manufacture,  are  there  daily  sold,  and  it  is  be* 
sides  well  supplied  with  slaves  of  both  sexes,  which  have  fur  the  most 
part  been  captured  in  war  by  the  Fellatahs.     The  price  of  a  atont  wdi- 
made  male  slave  is  £8,  and  of  a  young  female  £  i  0.     Slaves  are  sometimes 
purchased  at  ftabba  by  people  inbabiting  the  country  sitnated  a  good  way 
down  the  Quorra,  and  from  thence  they  are  delivered  firom  hand  to  hand, 
till  they  at  length  reach  the  sea.     Ivory  is  ako  sold  here,  and  large  tasks 
may  be  had  fiM*  1000  cowries  or  2#.  each,  and  sometimes  die^>er.     The 
Landers  had  eleven  elephanto'  tusks  presented  to  them  by  the  kinga  of 
Wouwou  and  Boussa,  but  were  unable  to  dispose  of  them  at  Rabl»,  u 
no  strangers  were  then  in  that  city.     Rabba  is  two  days'  jomvey  E.  of 
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Katanga,  the  coital  of  Yonriba :  from  Rabba  all  the  way  down  to  Kacan-' 
(lay,  the  direction  of  its  coarse  is  S.E.,  and  Kacnnday  may  be  regarded  as 
the  most  8.  eastern  position  on  its  bank,  in  B^  SC  E.  long,  of  Greenwich, 
and  8^  d(K  N.  lat.  Below  Rabba,  the  Qaorra  spreads  oat  to  a  breadth  of 
fire  miles,  and  its  banks  are  corered  with  large  thick  morasses  and  bogs ; 
so  the  Landers  fband  it  impossible  to  get  a  landing-place  to  refresh  them- 
selves, as  the  Tillages  all  lay  behind  these  swamps,  through  which  it  was 
impossible  to  penetrate.  The  river  seems  to  flow  through  a  mountainous 
region,  some  distance  below  Rabba,  as  they  passed  a  number  of  pic- 
taresque  and  beautiful  mountains^  a  few  miles  inland  from  t|ie  left  bank, 
and  several  others  still  more  romantic  and  interesting  were  seen  in  the 
same  du-eetion,  but  very  elevated,  and  so  distant,  that  they  could  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  faint  blue  clouds ;  and  at  the  Coodoonia  river  from 
the  N.E.,  the  land  on  both  sides  of  the  Quorra  is  very  elevated,  so  far  as 
can  be  seen* 

The  Coodoonia  is  a  very  large  stream,  rising  in  the  mountains  of 
Zegseg,  and  was  crossed  by  Richard  Lander,  in  his  former  return 
journey  from  Sockatoo.  Beyond  the  mouth  of  this  river  is  the  S.E* 
boundary  of  Nyffie ;  and  below,  the  city  of  Egga  on  this  boundary. 
There  are  neither  kings  nor  chiefs  here,  each  city  having  its  own  ruler* 
Egga  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  near  it  on  the  opposite  bank  is 
a  market-town  of  considerable  size.  The  population  of  Egga  is  prodigious, 
and  the  city  itself  of  immense  extent ;  the  soil  in  its  immediate  vicinity 
is  uncommonly  productive,  being  a  dark  heavy  mould,  aad  the  neces- 
saries of  life- are  abandant  and  cheap,  but  the  inhabitants  eat  little  animal 
food,  living  chiefly  on  fish,  which  are  abundant  in  the  river.  Hy»nas 
are  said  to  be  very  numerous  in  the  woods,  and  so  bold  and  rapacious  as 
lately  to  have  carried  off  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sheep  in  the  town.  The 
commerce  of  this  place  is  great,  as  was  evinced  by  the  immense  number  of 
large  canoes  which  lay  off  the  town  filled  with  trading  commodities,  and 
all  kinds  of  merchandise  common  to  the  country.  Benin  and  Portuguese 
clothe*  are  worn  at  Egga  by  many  of  the  inhabitants,  so  that  some  sort 
of  communication  is  kept  up  with  the  sea-coast.  Tlie  people  are  very 
speculative  and  enterprising,  and  numbers  of  them  employ  their  whole 
time  in  trading  up  and  down  the  river,  and  live  entirely  on  board,  cover- 
ing their  canoes  witli  a  shed  which  answers  every  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended.  Egga,  like  many  towns  on  the  river,  is  often  inundated  by  the 
periodical  swell  of  the  Quoira;  and  when  the  Landers  stopped  there 
on  the  20th  of  October,  a  large  part  of  the  city  was  overflowed.  From 
Kacnnday — mentioned  above,  and  which  they  reached  two  days'  sail  below 
Egga — ^the  Quorra  runs  almost  due  S.  to  its  junption  with  the  Tshadda^  a 
large  stream  from  the  east.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  well  inhabited 
<m  both  sides,  with  much  cultivation  from  Egga  to  Kacnnday ;  but  below 
this,  the  river  enters  the  mountains,  which  seem  to  be  those  of  the  Kong 
range,  running  towards  the  S.E.  all  the  way,  till  they  join  the  Alia  Sierra, 
or  Cameroon  mountains,  opposite  the  island  of  Fernando  Po.  After  the 
confluence  of  the  Quorra  and  Tshadda,  the  united  stream  varies  from 
two  to  five  and  six  miles  wide  in  the  time  of  the  periodical  inundation, 
and  commences  a  S.W.  course  through  the  range ;  it  is  fr^e  of  islands  and 
morasses,  and  has  high  well-wooded  banks.  At  Bocqua,  a  day's  sail  be« 
low  the  confluence,  and  on  the  western  bank,  some  iron  hoops  and  staves 
of  casks  were  found ;  opposite,  on  tlie  eastern  bank,  is  a  path  leading 
three  days'  journey  to  the  city  of  Funda  on   the  Tshadda.     A  day*s 
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sail  below  Bocqua  u  the  city  of  Atta,  close  to  the  rirer  hank  in  an  elevat- 
ed situation,  on  a  green  sward :  its  appearance  was  highly  striking  and 
beautiful ;  and  it  was  surrounded  with  6ne  trees  and  shraba.  Below 
this,  the  margin  of  the  river  becomes  more  thickly  wooded  than  ever,  and 
for  more  than  SO  miles,  neither  yillages  nor  houses  are  seen,  not  even 
a  single  hut.  The  whole  of  this  distance,  the  canoe  passed  smoocbly 
alongst  the  river;  every  thing  was  silent  and  solitary ;  "no  sound  could  be 
distinguished  save  our  own  voices,"  say  the  Landers,  "and  the  aplaafaing-  of 
the  paddles  with  their  echoes."  The  song  of  birds  was  not  heard,  nor 
could  any  animal  whatever  be  seen  ;  the  banks  seemed  entirely  deaoted, 
and  the  Quorra  to  be  slumbering  in  its  own  grandeur.  At  noon  they 
cleared  the  end  of  the  high  hills,  which  had  commenced  below  Bocqoa, 
but  which  now  changed  their  direction  S.S.E.,  whilst  that  of  the  river 
was  nearly  S.W.,  the  breadth  varying  from  three  to  five  miles. 

At   Abhazacca^   45  miles  below  the  confluence  of  the  Quonra   and 
Tshadda,  and  the  first  town  to  the  S.W.  of  the  mountains,  on  the  left 
bank,  an  English  bar  of  iron  was  seen  ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  coming 
down  the  river,  the  cocoa-tree   was  beheld,  and  the  mellow  whistling 
of  the  grey  parrot  heard.     The  chief  of  this  place   wishing  to  know 
/  whence   the  Landers  had  come,  was  much  astonished  on  hearing  that 
:    they  had  come  from  Yaoori,    a  great  city  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
j   never  having  heard  before  the  name  of  such  a  place. ^  Below  this  plao^ 
villages  become  numerous  on  both  sides,  appearing  every  three  or  four 
miles,  but  little  cultivation  was  visible.     At  DammuggoOy  the  natives  have 
muskets  of  English  manufacture ;  the  king  had  six  small  swivels.     The 
natives  are  expert  in  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  they  shoot  buffidoes,  which, 
however,  are  not  numerous.  The  Quorra  was  now  commencing  to  decrease, 
having  fallen  two  feet  in  as  many  days  ;  here  were  seen  a  man  dressed  in 
f  a  soldier's  jacket,  and  others  partially  clothed  in  European  apparel,  all  of 
I  whom  had  picked  up  a  smattering  of  English  from  the  Liverpool  palm 
/  oil  vessels  in  the  Bonney  river,  and  Bonney  itself  was  said  to  be  four  or 
'  five  days'  journey  from  hence.    A  great  number  of  the  Dammuggoo  people 
ascend  the  river  to  Bocqua,  carrying  with  them  gunpowder,  muskets,  soap, 
Manchester  cottons,  and  other  European  articles  ;  and  great  quantities  of 
rum,  or  rather  rum  and  water,  for  not  above  one-third  is  genuine  8{ntit» 
and  even  that  of  the  worst  quality.     These  are  exchanged  for  ivory  and 
slaves,  which  are  again  sold  to  the  European  traders.     At  Kirree^  the 
Quorra  for  the  first  time  sends  off  a  bi-uich,  so  that  Kirree  may  be  said 
to  be  the  apex  or  bead  of  the  delta ;  this  uppermost  branch  goes  off  to 
the  S.W.  to  Benin,  and  is  the  Rio  Formosa,  or  most  western  month  of 
the  Niger.     The  main  stream  runs  S.S.W.  to  JS^,  three  days'  sail  farUier 
down ;  but,  whilst  prosecuting  their  voyage  below  Kirree,  the  Landers* 
canoe  was  attacked  and  captured  by  the  HibbooSj  a  fierce  people  on  the 
banks  ; — these  people  had  large  canoes,  some  of  them  having  40  paddles, 
and  carrying  60  men.     They  were  carried  back  to  Kirree,  40  miles  up, 
and  were  fortunately  redeemed  by  the  king  of  Brasse,  who  then  happened 
to  be  there  buying  slaves,  by  giving  the  price  of  six  slaves  for  each.     In 
consequence  of  this,  one  of  the  Landers  lost  his  journal  and  a  mariner's 
compass ;  the  only  instrument  they  had  to  asceitain  their  bearing  was  also 
lost.     Above  Eboe  the  river  expands  into  a  lake,  from  which  it  issues  in 
three  brant^hes,  running  to  the  S.W.,  S.,  and  S.E.,  all  three  large  naviga- 
ble streams.     The  first   branch  seems  to  be  the  Rh  dos  Forcados^  or 
Warree  river,  which  enters  the  sea  S.E.  of  the  Formosa  branch ;  but 
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whether  the  Itio  dos  EscardoB,  an  interyening  mouth,  is  an  arm  of  the 
Formoea,  or  Warree  branch,  we  cannot  determine.  The  middle  or  S. 
branch,  is  the  Mio  Nun  or  main  river,  which  enters  the  sea  at  Cape  For« 
mosa,  after  forming  a  small  delta  at  its  entrance.  The  S.£.  branch  goes 
to  Old  Calabar,  and  forms  the  branches  of  the  Old  Calabar  and  Rio  del 
JRey  rivers.  The  middle  branch,  or  Nan,  is  not  above  two  miles  broad 
at  its  issue  from  the  lake  above  Eboe,  and  it  was  down  this  branch  the 
Landers  came  ;  in  its  further  coarse  down,  the  main  branch  or  Nun  river, 
sends  ofiP  four  other  branches^  two  to  the  W.  and  two  to  the  K,  which 
seemingly  correspond  to  the  Bonney  and  New  Calabar  rivers.  The  river 
conseqaently  grows  narrower  and  shallower  as  it  approaches  the  sea.  The 
Landers,  after  two  days'  sail  from  Kirree,  finally  landed  on  the  15th  No* 
vember,  at  Brasse  town,  on  a  small  branch  of  the  Nun  river,  up  which 
they  ascended ;  the  tide  flows  up  about  80  miles  into  the  interior.  A 
little  above  Kirree  where  the  delta  commences,  at  180  miles  or  200  B. 
miles  in  direct  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nud,  or  main  branch  by 
the  course  of  the  stream,  a  change  of  the  climate  begins  to  be  felt — ^the 
nights  being  very  cold,  with  very  heavy  dews,  with  a  considerable  quantity 
of  dense  vapour  covering  the  face  of  the  country  in  the  morning.  Below 
Kirree,  the  river  is  not  so  serpentine  as  above  it ;  the  banks  are  so  low 
and  regular,  that  not  even  a  simple  rising  can  anywhere  be  discovered, 
and  gradually  assume  a  sameness  little  different  from  that  which  prevails 
on  many  parts  of  the  sea  coast  in  the  bight  of  Benin.  At  Kirree  the 
mangrove  is  seen,  for  the  first  time,  coming  down  the  river,  interspersed 
amongst  the  trees  of  the  forest.  Near  the  mouth,  the  Nun  is  not  above 
half  a  mile  wide  in  the  broadest  part,  and  the  narrowest  about  300  yards 
across.  Eboe,  where  the  second  delta  commences,  is  about  120  geo- 
graphical miles  above  the  mouth  in  direct  distance. 

From  Boussa,  where  the  Landers  began  their  voyage  down  the  river,  they 
occupied  56  days  in  sailing  down  to  Brasse  town  ;  but  from  this,  7  days 
must  be  deducted  for  their  misfortune  near  Kirree,  so  that  49  were  in 
whole  employed ;  and  as  the  distance  on  the  map  of  their  voyage  gives 
490  geographical  miles  between  Boussa  and  the  mouth  of  the  Nun,  without 
including  windings,  the  daily  rate  of  sailing  in  a  canoe  worked  by  paddles, 
was  ten  such  miles.  The  direct  distance  from  Boussa  to  Yaoori  in  the 
same  map  is  60  geographical  miles  by  the  coarse  of  the  river ;  so  that 
we  have  540  geographical  miles  between  the  mouth  of  the  Nun  and 
Yaoori,  the  most  northern  term  of  their  expedition.  But  as  the  mouth  of 
the  Nun  is  nearly  due  S.  of  Yaoori>  the  direct  overland  distance  is  only 
410  geographical  miles,  or  130  less  than  by  the  river.  We  cannot,  onfor* 
tunately,  ascertain  the  direct  distance  between  Tombuctoo  and  Yaoori,  as 
the  position  of  the  former  is  not  yet  satisfactorly  adjusted,  not  even  by 
Caille,  who  visited,  or  pretends  to  have  seen  Tombuctoo,  but  gives  not  the 
smallest  information  as  to  the  course  of  the  Niger  beyond  that  point,— leaves 
it  just  as  he  found  it,— and  tells  us  from  his  host  Side  Abdallahi,  that  there 
is  no  traffic  or  water-communication  with  the  country  of  Houssa,  because 
the  navigation  of  the  river  ceases  at  Elabra,  and  yet,  as  we  have  above  seen, 
loaded  boats  come  from  Tombuctoo  to  Yaoori.  We  cannot  allow  more  than 
400  geographical  miles  between  these  two  positions  in  direct  distance, 
and  500  more  from  Tombuctoo  to  the  source  of  the  stream  at  Mount 
Loma;  thus  making  its  whole  course  1440  geographical  or  1660  British 
miles,  not  including  sinuosities ;  a  length  of  course  great  indeed,  but  by  no 
means  extraordinary,  being  inferior  in  this  respect  to  the  Nile  of  Egypt, 
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though  far  excelling  it  in  Tolame  of  water<-*a  drcnawtaace  easy  of  ada- 
tion,  for,  ezoepUng  the  Tacazse,  the  Nile  receivea  not  a  single  atnam  he- 
low  the  junction  of  ite  eastern  and  weatem  hranchea,  and  ita  coana 
throogh  the  sterile  desert  of  Nnbia,  where  its  waters  are  ahaorhed  hf  the 
sands,  and  evaporated  by  the  snn.  The  conrse  of  the  Niger,  on  the  ooa- 
trary,  is  through  a  very  different  region,  and  i^oUy  within  the  tropica,  ae 
that  it  cannot  foil  of  an  abnndant  and  increasing  aapply  of  water  daring 
its  whole  progress  to  the  sea.  Its  delta  is  of  large  extent,  compreheBd* 
ing  the  whole  line  of  sea,  from  the  month  of  the  Rio  Formosa,  or  rivsr  of 
Benin,  S.  £.  to  Cape  Nun,  and  from  that  point,  N.  £.  to  the  moatfa  of  the 
Rio  del  Rey,  which  is  probably  a  branch  of  the  Old  Calabar  river,  or  the 
whole  space  between  the  bights  of  Benin,  and  Biafra,— an  extent  of  250 
geographical  miles,  and  containing  an  area  of  thrice  the  diaMnaioiia  of  the 
Egyptian  delta,  and  considerably  larger  than  that  of  the  Gangea ;  the  nnri- 
gabte  branches  are  Hke  wise  lai^ger,  more  numerous,  and  more  easily  pemea- 
ble  than  thoae  of  the  celebrated  Indian  river.  The  discovery  of  the  nMNilha 
of  the  far-famed  and  long  sought  Niger,  is  an  event  of  hr  mora  inaporlaDee, 
in  every  point  in  which  it  can  be  viewed,  than  that  of  Tombootoo,  of  which 
our  French  rivala  have  boasted  so  much.  For,  except  the  mere  hex  of  the 
discovery  of  the  region  between  Silia  and  Tombuctoo  by  Caille,  we  have 
got  nothing  more.  Park  had  previously  advanced  aa  far  as  Silla  in  his 
first  adventure  ;  and  Major  Laing  had  already  discovered  the  aonree  of  the 
Niger,  and  traced  on  the  map  the  first  25  leagues  of  its  course  to  the  N. 
AH  that  was  further  required,  was  to  fill  up  the  gap  to  Baramakoo  where 
Ptok  left  it ;  now  the  first  point  where  Caille  found  the  Joliba  wao  Coa* 
roussa ;  and  Jomard,  in  bis  map  of  Caille's  itinerary,  has  delineated  ita  ooorae 
from  the  source  thus  for  within  40  leagues  of  its  origin.  We  have  no  fur* 
tlier  word  of  the  Joliba  till  he  found  it  again  at  Jenae,  and  Jomard  filla  up 
tite  curve  of  the  river  from  Couroussa  to  Jenne,  which  ia  in  reality  length- 
ening Major  Labg*s  researches  as  for  as  this  point ;  placing  Bonre,  (the 
Boori  of  Park,)  Sego,  and  Sousanding  on  this  arbitfury  couise  of  the  river, 
which  he  farther  supposes  Mungo  PWk  to  have  traversed.  CaiUe,  in  his 
journey  to  Time,  progressed  round  the  whole  of  this  space,  and  yet  obtained 
no  additional  informatioii,  and  the  greatest  errors  may  still  exist  ia  laying 
down  the  true  direction  which  he  took  on  leering  this  latter  town*  The 
additions  of  course  made  to  geography  in  this  part  of  the  journey  are  not 
great,  and  his  account  of  Tombuctoo  has  totally  disi^ipointed  expeotatieBi 
our  knowledge  being  still  confined  to  that  solitary  fai^  The  French  have 
made  a  mighty  boast  about  this  discovery,  telling  us  of  the  nrilliona  which 
our  ooutttry  had  spent  in  attempting  unsuceessfolly  what  an  UBprolected 
and  unassisted  Frenchman  had  accomplished :  but  it  is  not  strictly  true 
that  Caille  was  the  fint  in  the  list  of  about  forty  travellers  who  had  die  ho* 
nonr  of  accomplishing  that  in  which  they  all  foiled ;  for  Adams  and  RHey 
must  be  excepted,  who  both  saw  it,  and  Parit  must  undoubtedly  hava  aeen 
it,  on  his  way  down  the  Niger  to  Boussa ;  his  unfortunate  death  at  Boiisb% 
though  it  has  indeed  deprived  hit  country  of  the  information  he  ohtamed 
in  his  last  journey,  is  no  impeachment  of  tbe  fi^t  that  he  reached  Tcmi* 
buctoo.  That  Major  Lung  reached  Tombuctoo  in  August,  18S6,and  re- 
mained there  for  some  time,  is  unquestionable,  as  appears  from  aeveral  let- 
ton,  and  one  in  particular,  dated  Tombuctoo,  2Ist  September,  1826.  His 
subsequent  unhappy,  and  in  some  respects  mysterious  fote,  does  not  de- 
prive him  of  the  just  right  of  precedence  of  Caille  in  baring  reached  thai 
city ;  and  liad  not  his  papers  been  either  destroyed  or  shamefully  withheM, 
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we  would  bave  got  in«dt  nore  g«ogmphkal  inforniation  reiipecting  that 
part  of  interior  Africay  than  has  been  commiinicated  in  the  ponderoosly  got 
vp  Tolamee  of  CaiUe.  *^  I  haye  been  boaily  employed,"  saya  onr  unfortunate 
conntryoMn,  **  $§artking  Ae  rtearfh  ofAe  towf^  which  are  ahundanU  and 
in  aoquiring  information  of  efery  kand»  nor  is  it  with  any  common  degree 
of  Batie&ction  that  I  find  my  peneTaraace  baa  been  amply  rewarded.*'  He 
aayst  moraoyery  that  Tombndoo  had  compUUfy  tnet  Aw  MFpeetaiums  in 
W€iy  retpettf  except  as  to  siaey  for  it  did  not  exceed  four  miles  in  cii^ 
emnferance :  on  the  contrary,  Caille  says,  that  it  completely  disappointed 
bis  expectations,  having  had  a  totally  different  idea  of  the  grandenr  and 
wealth  of  that  place,  which  presented,  at  first  sight,  nothing  hot  a  mass  of 
ilUlooking  faonses  bnilt  of  earth.  According  to  him  Tombnctoo  stands  in  a 
desert  of  quicksands  of  a  yellowish  white  colonr.  We  bsTe  also  an  acconnt  ^ 
perfectly  at  variance  with  his,  from  a  Tartar  named  Wargn,  who,  in  the 
ci^Mcity  of  a  merchant,  traversed  tRe  African  continent  from  Tripoli  to 
C^M-Coaat-Castle,  visiting  Tombnctoo  by  the  way.  He  reached  Ciipe- 
Coast^astle  on  the  1st  of  Jnne,  1822.  His  narrstive,  which  is  very  long,  ' 
was  printed  in  the  Royal  Gokl-Coast  Gaaette,  December  Slst,  1822;  and 
what  m  swpriaing,  it  has  attracted  no  attention  here,  thongh  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  veracity. 

IIhs  penonage  sailed  from  latamlN^  (Constantinople)  in  a  Turkish  ship, 
and  landed  at  Tripoli,  whence  he  proceeded  with  a  caravan  to  Mourzonk, 
and  after  60  days'  journey  from  thence  he  rsadied  Kashna,  crossing,  one 
day's  journey  from  Agades,  a  river  of  great  breadth.  In  five  days'  journey 
from  Kashna,  he  arrived  at  Kano,  snb|ect  to  the  sultann  of  Hoassa,  named 
Beeloo,  (the  sultaun  Bello  of  Denham  and  Clapperton);  his  capital  is  called 
Secotoo  (Sockatoo);  he  mentions  a  river  near  Kano,  which  is  evidently  the 
Girkwa  of  Clapperton.  He  remained  for  some  time  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kano,  travelling  about  in  different  directions  from  that  point.  At  Laoorie 
(perhaps  a  misprint  for  Yaooree)  25  days' journey  from  Kano,  he  sojourned 
for  some  time,  and  travelled  to  Cumba  in  6  days,  here  he  crossed  the  Quotta 
(Quona)  a  much  larger  river  than  that  near  Kano,  which  took  him  an  hour 
to  cross  in  a  boat  padded  by  16  men.  The  current  ran  from  east  to  west : 
this  was  probably  a  bend  of  the  river.  After  85  days'  journey  by  way  of 
Groormah,  Moose,  and  Imboolee,  he  reached  a  large  stream  called  the  Bar 
Noel  (the  Joliba)  over  which  he  was  ferried  in  half  an  hour,  and  in  3 
hours  after,  arrived  at  Kabra,  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream  called  Maasab, 
and  in  3  boars  be  reached  Tombuctoo.  The  river  near  it  is  deep,  and 
flows  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  in  which  he  was  going,  and  which 
was  200  yards  broad.  Tombuctoo  he  represents  as  a  large  towa,  much 
laiger  than  either  Cape-Coast  or  Coomassie,  (the  capital  of  Asbantee,)  the 
honses  far  better  and  mora  regular,  and  built  of  mud,  with  one  long  street 
intersected  with  others,  but  not  very  regular.  He  lodged  in  a  house  be* 
longmg  to  the  sultann  Mahomed,  who  had  seven  houses  superior  to  those  of 
his  Bubjeets*  It  was  twostories  high  with  a  fiat  roof,  and  surrounded,  except 
in  front,  by  a  wall  inclosing  a  large  yard,  where  camels  and  other  catlle 
were  kept,  and  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  It  was  tolerably  well 
plastered,  had  doors  and  windows  of  boards,  and  was  whitewashed  with 
lime  brought  from  Jenne.  The  houses  of  the  rich  are  built  in  the  same 
style  as  that  of  the  sultaun,  whilst  the  dwellings  of  the  common  people 
are  small  reund  huts  covered  with  thatch ;  he  believes  that  the  roofcof  the 
better  houses  are  covered  with  clay,  but  knows  not  whether  any  thing  is 
mixed  with  it  to  make  it  a  cement.     Sultann  Mahomed  succeeded  bis 
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Either  Abnbeker  in  1814^  and  was  formerljr  dependent  on  Bambnm,  tiU 
the  letter  bad  a  war  with  the  Fottlahs,  (the  Fellatafas  of  Denimniy)  in  wliidi 
they  were  defeated.  Snltann  Mahomed  was  therefore  independent,  thoi^ 
not  powerfn],  for  his  power  did  not  extend  much  bejrond  the  €»tf.  The 
Osman  of  Caille  is  probably  the  son  of  this  Snltann  Mahomed,  and  it  would 
appear  that  he  is  only  the  lieutenant  or  governor  for  the  king^  of  the  Foa* 
labs  at  Masina,  who  is  the  lord  and  sovereign  of  all  these  coonfries,  and 
was  compelled  by  his  orders  to  expel  Major  Laing  from  Torabactooy  and 
consign  him  to  the  care  of  an  Arab  chief  who  snbeeqnently  naardered 
him.  Caille,  it  wonld  appear,  escaped,  from  the  circumstance  of  Ins  assump- 
tion of  the  character  and  dress  of  an  Egyptian.  Mnssulmauny  and  which 
^  disarmedf  suspicion.     Instead  of  placing  Tombuctoo  in  a  desert,  as  C^lle 

and  Jomard  represent  it,  this  Tartar  traveller  says,  that  the  country  around 
it  is  flat  vadferHle^  and  well  adapted  for  pasturage,  and  that  the  number 
of  cattle  is  considerable ;  whereas  Caille  says,  that  the  environs  of  Tom- 
buctoo are  erUirefy  destitute  of  pasture^  and  present  a  most  monotonous  and 
barren  aspect.  The  Tartar  traveller  gives  full  details  of  the  trade  and  pro- 
ductions of  the  place.  We  must  say,  on  the  whole,  comparing  the  contra- 
dictory accounts  given  of  Tombuctoo,  that  we  still  know  very  Utile  about 
it;  but  considering  that  Caille  spent  near  one  twelvemonth  at  it,-— waa  com- 
paratively under  no  restraint,  passing  aa  an  Egyptian  Mu8«nlmaun,-^was 
well  acquainted  with  the  Arabic  language,-— could  convene  with  the 
Moorish  merchants,  make  inquiries,  both  of  them  and  the  Negroes,  re- 
specting the  commerce,  productions,  and  geography  of  the  ragiona  around, 
—and  took  notes  and  sketches,— such  a  meagre  production  never  iasoed 
from  the  press. 

After  all  that  has  been  biased  abroad  about  this  wonderful  feat  cvf  the 
discoverj^  of  Tombuctoo,  the  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  Afticaa 
interior,  communicated  by  French  travellers,  is  not  once  to  be  compared 
with  that  obtained  by  the  successive  labours  of  British  travellers*    Who 
but  they  laid  open  the  route  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  very  centre  of 
northern  Africa  ?    Who  but  they  crossed  tb^  dry,  parched,  and  bnmii^ 
Sahara, — discovered  the  Nile  of  the  negroes,— the  great  inland  lake  of 
Tchad, — ^the  rivers  Yeou  and  Shary,— and  the  mountains  of  Mandaim? 
Who  but  they  discovered  and  explored  the  vast  inland  countries,— empires 
shall  we   call   them,— of  Bomon,    Agadez,    Kashena,    Kano,    Zegseg, 
Houssa,  Sockatoo,  and  Boussa?    Except  what  has  been  done  by  Caillaud, 
(whose  pseudo-discoveries  have  been  so  severely  exposed  by  Belzoni,) 
Rnppell  and  Rifand,  Mollien  and  Caille,  what  have  they  accompliahed 
towards  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  African  geography  ?    But  the  dis- 
covery of  the  course  and  termination  of  the  long-sought  Niger,  is  the 
cope-stone  of  British  glory,— one  with  which  that  of  the  site  of  Tombuctoo 
vanishes  to  nothing.     A  way  is  now  opened  up  into  the  interior  of  Africa, 
which  we  are  sura  will  be  pursued  by  future  travellers.  There  cannot  now 
be  a  doubt,  that  by  means  of  steam-vessels  the  various  branches  and 
main  stream  of  the  Quorra  will  be  ascended  with  ease,  and  thai  in  the 
season  of  the  periodical  swell,  steam-boats  may  ascend  to  Tombuctoo^ 
and  carry  thither  the  productions  and  the  civilisation  of  Europe.     Instead 
of  penetrating  by  way  of  the  Gambia,  or  Senegal  rivers,  as  formerly,  or 
by  the  way  of  the  Sahara  from   the   Mediterranean,  future  explorers, 
whether  merchants  or  missionaries,  will  take  the  course  of  the  Quorra. 
The  immense  Sahara  which  separated  Central  from  Maritime  Africa,  and 
which  for  bo  many  ages  was  a  barrier  to  all  communication  with  the 
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civilised  park  of  the  globe,  will  no  longer  prevent  the  entrance  of  science 
and  religion  to  those  dark  abodes  of  cruelty  and  ignorance,  so  long  shut 
up  from  the  rest  of  the  world  ; — bat  in  order  to  reap  the  full  advantage  of  ^ 

this  imp(Mtant  discovery,   the  slave-trade,-— that  system  of  abominable    ;, 
iniquity,  so  long  carried  on  at  the  mouths  of  this  new-discovered  delta,       ^'^ 
— must  be  abolished,  and  the  Portugd^se  and  Spaniards  no  more  suffered    >       /  ^ 

to  enjoy  that  nefarious  traffic^ivhilst  it  continues,  we  cannot  expect  that        ^  y^i<  '' 
intercourse  with  interior  Africa  by  lileans  of  the  navigation  of  the  Quorra,  H  \  f  l' 
will  be  either  safe  or  easy,  and  those  dealers  in  human  flesh  will  throw  ff        ^  ^  / 
every  possible  impediment  in  the  wiiy  of  commerce  and  discovery.     It  is  C  ' Ati^t^^  .  ' 
this  horrible  system^  encouraged  and  patronised  by  Europeans,   which    ^f^     '^  *       r; 
has  proved  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  dviliJEation    ^^  ''f^l     ^C 
and  honourable  trade,  into  these  vast  regions  of  interior  Africa ; — it  is  ^ 

this  nefarious  system  which  has  armed  nation  against  nation,  tribe  against 
tribe^  parents  against  their  children,  uld  eradicated  those  feelings  of  nature 
which  unite  man  to  his  fellow-raao,  atid  rendered  the  whole  of  this  coast 
a  continued  scene  of  intestine  warfare ; — it  is  here  (between  the  mouths 
of  the  rivers  of  Benin  and  Del  Rey,)  that  the  mischievous  predommanee  •-, 
of  Portuguese  influence  is  felt,  and  Where  they  obtain  the  most  of  their 
slaves^  of  whom,  in  the  years  1829  and  1830,  not  less  than  100,000  were  -^ ,  f^^ 
shipped  off  to  Brazil.  .<  Unless  rigorous  measures  are  here  adopted,  and 
the  Portuguese  are  compelled  to  give  up  the  bade,  every  attempt  to  as-  f\ 
cend  the  Quorra,  on  the  part  of  merchants,  or  missionaries,  or  travellers, 
is  liable  at  any  time  to  be  obstructed  by  Portuguese  slaVe-dealers,  and  the 
intenial  warfare  of  the  Negro  chiefs*  If  stt<^  tnSit  were  annihilated, 
one  great  cause  of  this  unceasing  predatory  warfare  would  be  removed ; 
as  there  would  be  none  to  sell  where  there  would  be  none  X6  buy.  If 
this  were  accomplished,  a  safe  and  regular  ititercourse  would  be  carried 
on  with  the  interior ;  the  natives  wduld  not  then  be  afraid  of  coining 
down  the  river  to  the  coast,  of  being  kidnapped  during  their  voyage,  or 
on  their  arrival.  By  means  of  this  water-commnnitetion,  access  into  the 
interior  is  etoy  and  expeditious,  and  we  shall  not  have  in  future  to  lament, — 
as  we  had  oft  to  do  so  frequently  before^— tho  loss  of  so  many  lives,  illus- 
trious for  talent,  science,  and  virtue,  in  so  many  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
penetrate  those  hitherto  insuperable  barriers,  which  separated  the  African 
continent  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  Americao  colony  of  Liberia 
has  already  been  of  eminent  servico  in  paving  the  way  for  free  commer- 
dal  itterconrse  with  the  interior,  and  an  intercourse  with  Tombucloo  is 
expected,  as  the  road  across  the  Kong  mountains  from  thence  is  by  no 
means  either  difficult  or  laborious  ;  only  25  miles  of  land  carriage  is  re- 
quired between  the  source  of  the  Mesurado,  and  a  point  on  the  Joliba. 
Between  Hoassa  and  Benin,  communication  is  frequent,  and  there  are 
netthw  falls  nor  cataracts  in  the  river.  Neehotias,  who  want  to  the  Cala- 
bar river  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  by  its  channel,  was  told  indeed 
that  it  was  not  navigable  to  any  great  distance,  being  interrupted  by  a 
great  fsll  or  cataract,  which  might  be  heard  for  several  miles^  and  beyond 
which,  the  land  rose  very  nqpidly ;— 4his  was  told  him  by  the  slave 
dealers,  who  g^ve  a  similar  report  respectmg  the  other  rivers,  aS  the 
Formo^  Rio  del  Rey,  and  Calabw  streams ;  but  it  is  now  proved  to  be 
false  by  the  voyage  of  the  Landers,  who  found  not  a  cataract  all  the 
way  from  a  little  below  Honssa  to  the  sea ;  and  if  iheto  wer^  none  in 
the  Nun  or  main  branch,  we  are  sure  there  could  be  none  in  the  Cidahar 
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bnincby  which  isaues  from  the  main  stream  a  little  below  Eboe,  as  the 
land  is  very  low,  without  ajny  perceptible  descent. 

This  important  discoyery  will  also  divert  all  the  commerce  oi  intenor 
Africa  to  the  month  of  the  Quorra»  and  deprive  the  Moors  of  that  mono- 
poly of  the  internal  commerce  they  have  so  long  enjoyed*  Captain 
Clapperton,  when  at  Kano,  in  his  first  jonmey  S.  westward  of  Boamoo, 
found  his  projected  journey  to  Nyffie  prevented  by  the  intrigiies  of  the 
Moors  or  Arabs ;  as  they  knew  well,  if  the  native  Africans  were  ones 
acquainted  with  English  commerce  by  the  way  of  the  sea,  their  own 
lucrative  inland  trade  would  from  that  moment  cease.  That  moment 
has  now  arrived,  and  nothing  but  judicious  management  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave-trade  and  of  Portuguese  influence,  are  wanted  to 
produce  the  consummation  of  hope  produced  by  this  event,  and  throw 
the  whole  of  African  commerce  into  British  hands.  The  discovery  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  deprived  the  Arabs  of  the  monopoly  of  the 
Indian  trade;  and  this  discovery,  if  properly  appreciated  and  improved, 
will  deprive  them  of  the  African  commerce,  and  of  that  consequent 
predominant  influence,  alike  fatal  to  the  prosperity  and  morals  of  Africa, 
they  have  so  long  exercbed ;  a  road  is  also  now'  opened  for  the  entoanoe 
of  pious  missionaries^  to  illuminate  that  darkened  region  with  the  light 
of  .the  Goqi^e].  It  was  by  means  of  the  monopoly  of  African  commerce 
that  the  Arabs  were  enabled  to  extend  the  principles  of  their  £uth 
over  the  most  of  Northern  Africa ;  and  it  will  be  our  fault,  if,  when  a 
similar  opportunity  is  now  presented  of  doing  something  towards  the 
spiritual  and  moral  improvement  of  African  character,  it  be  neglected 
and  lost.  But  there  can  be  little  hope  of  doing  good  in  this  way,  so  long 
as  slave-dealers  are  permitted  to  carry  on  their  wonted  traffic,  and  whilst 
slavery  in  every  disgusting  form,  pervades  the  coast  or  the  interior.  Ex- 
ample must  accompany  precept,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  Chris- 
tianity can  have  any  influence  on  the  African  mind,  when  its  professed 
votaries  are  slave-dealers. 

It  is  somewhat  curious,  as  Malte  Brun  remarks,  that  the  Arabs  make 
mention  of  an  island  called  (7/t7,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes, 
as  the  only  country  in  Nigritia  that  has  salt-mai-shea  ;  and  there  is  at  tlie 
mouth  of  the  Old  Calabai'  river,  an  island  called  *  the  Salt  Land,'  which 
is  covered  with  a  layer  of  sea  salt,  and  on  the  west  bank  of  which  the 
Portuguese  charts  mark  a  town  called  OoUl.  Ibn  al  Warde  is  the  author 
alluded  to,  who  mentions  Oolili  as  the  principal  city  in  Soudan  (or  Nigri- 
tia), on  the  sea  coast,  and  having  extensive  salt  works,  from  which  salt 
was  carried  to  the  other  states  of  Soudan.  This  is  a  striking  confirma- 
tion of  Richard  s  theory,  as  the  Old  Calabar  river  is  one  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Quorra.  We  hear  no  word  indeed  of  such  a  commerce  in  salt  now, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Portuguese  slave-trade  has  ruined  the 
inde,  and  annihilated  all  that  commerce  which  was  once  carried  on  be* 
tween  the  coast  and  the  interior,  the  Negroes  of  the  interior  not  daring  to 
approach  within  100  miles  of  the  sea,  from  fear  of  being  kidnapped  and 
sold  for  slaves,  by  their  brethren  on  the  coast ;  so  true  is  it,  that  this  in- 
fernal traffic  has  made  man  the  foe  of  man,  and  destroyed  all  that  mutual 
confidence  which  u  the  genuine  basis  of  all  commerce  and  social  inter- 
course. 

From  long-established  custom  we  have  been  compelled  to  use  the  term 
Niger  to  indicate  the  river  of  Tombuctoo,  which,  was  supposed  by  almost 
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all  writera  and  geographers  to  be  the  great  inland  rirer  of  Africa,  and 
that  a]l  the  other  streams  which  watered  this  immense  region  were  tri» 
bntaries  of,  and  emanations  from,  this  wonderful  stream ;  it  was  also 
believed  that  the  Niger  of  Herodotus-  could  be  no  other  than  the  rirer 
of  Tombnctoo ;  we  have  now  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  not  the 
case,  as  after  leaving  Tombuctoo  it  deflects  its  course  to  the  S.  and  S.E., 
instead  of  £.  as  formerly  said,  and  was  therefore  quite  out  of  the  way  of  the 
Nasamonian  explorers,  so  that  it  seems  altogether  impossible  that  they 
could  have  reached  it  from  the  quarter  of  Germa.  Rennel,  indeed,  has 
conducted  them  to  the  city  of  Kassina,  nearly  due  S.  of  Genua,  and 
which  he  places  on  the  river  of  Tombuctoo  in  its  supposed  eastern  course 
to  Wangara ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  there  is  no  such  river  there  as  that  of 
Tombuctoo,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  quite  different  stream,  which  runa 
'W.N.W.  to  Sockatoo,  and  from  thence  to  the  Joliba  or  Tombuctoo  river. 
Our  countrymen  Denham  and  Clapperton,  travelled  all  the  way  from 
Mourzook  to  Boumou,  and  from  thence  S.  to  the  mountains  of  Man- 
dara,  and  the  only  river  they  found  in  all  their  route  S.  of  Bilma,  was 
the  Yeou,  running  N.E.  to  the  lake  of  Chad  ;  if  the  Nasamonian  youths 
were  really  carried  to  a  great  river  running  eastward,  it  must  have  been 
the  Yeou,  and  not  what  has  been  commonly  called  the  Niger.  The 
truth  seems  to  be,  that  there  is  no  such  river  as  *  the  Great  Inland  river* 
of  Africa;  we  have  got  that  notion  from  the  Greeks  and  Arabs ^  and 
since  modem  discovery  has  quite  overthrown  such  an  idea,  the  appella- 
tion, as  well  as  that  of  the  Niger,  should  be  banished  our  systems  of 
geography  and  our  modern  maps.  The  river  of  Tombuctoo  has  no  more 
claim  to  be  called  the  Niger  or  Great  Central  African  river,  than  any 
other  large  African  stream,  as  the  Bahr-al-Abiad,  the  Misselad,  or  the 
Bahr-al-Gha2el  (if  there  be  such  a  river),  the  Yeou,  or  the  Shary,  all  of 
which  are  inland  rivers  equally  with  it,  and  equally  run  through  countries 
inhabited  by  Negroes.  That  such  an  appellation  as  the  Niger  or  river 
of  the  Black  People,  should  have  been  given  by  the  ancients  to  the  only 
large  river  of  Africa,  south  of  the  Sahara,  known,  and  that  by  report  only, 
to  them,  is  not  at  all  surprising,  considering  their  miserably  imperfect 
information  on  the  subject  of  African  geography;  but  that  we  should 
continue  to  retain  that  classical  appellation,  and  apply  it  to  the  river  of 
Tombnctoo— as  if  it  deserved  that  name  by  way  of  eminence,  as  the  only 
large  stream  that  watered  the  immense  region  possessed  by  the  Negro  race 
— is  absurd ;  it  would  be  much  better  to  use  such  names  as  are  usually  em- 
ployed by  the  natives.  But  we  dismiss  the  subject  for  the  present,  in  full 
assurance  that  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  by  the  above  discovery,  our 
knowledge  of  this  hitherto  almost  unknown  continent  will  be  vastly  en- 
larged and  corrected. 


ALGIERS. 

At  page  412  of  the  last  edition  of  our  third  volume,  we  noticed  the 
successful  result  of  the  French  expedition  against  Algiers.  The  French 
are  now  absolute  masters  of  this  once  formidable  African  state,  which, 
for  three  centuries,  had  been  permitted  to  wage  a  piratical  war  against  all 
Europe ;  and  the  expenses  of  a  conquest  so  honourable  to  the  arms  of 
France,  and  the  cause  of  humanity  in  general,  have  been  amply  refunded 
out  of  the  spoils  of  the  subjected  enemy.     The  public  property  found  by 
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the  French  in  Algien,  was  estiDiated  at  55,684,587  firaacs,  or  £2,227,381 
sterling:  viz. — 

In  go)d  apd  Bilver  specie,         .        •  48,684,527  firanea. 

In  wpol,  and  other  comraoditiee,  .  3,000,000 

Ii^  braaa-cafinoQ,  700  in  nuniber,      •         .      4,000,000 


Tota),      .         .        .         55,684,527 

Thia  eattmata,  howerer,  does  not  ipclade  800  Iron^^na,  nor  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  military  projectiles  and  powder  foi^nd  in  the  eity,  nor 
the  valne  pf  |he  real  prf^erty  belonging  to  the  state,  comprising  the  half 
of  t)ie  bonses  in  Algiers,  aqd  which  of  themselves  hare  been  yalaed  at 
50,000,000  of  francs ;  wberefpra,  taking  the  whole  ezpenae  of  the  expe- 
dition, both  by  sea  and  land,  at  48,500,000  francs,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  the  minister  at  war,  France  must  hare  realised  by  her  conqneat 
a  clear  gain  of  at  least  £3,000,000  in  actual  property,  independently  al- 
together of  the  value  of  the  new  establishment  she  has  acquired  in  this 
quarter  of  the  globe,  ip  a  naval  and  commercial  point  of  view. 

The  conquerors  of  Algiers  are  now  busily  engaged  in  following  up  a 
plan  of  colonization  in  their  newly-acquired  territory,  and  we  heartily 
wish  their  endeavours  all  success,  for  we  regard  them  aa  calculated  to  ky 
a  sure  foundation  for  the  ultimate  civilization  of  this  fair  and  fertile  but 
hitherto  unprofitable  region.  In  the  following  remarks  whidi  bav9  been 
made  upon  the  measures  now  pursuing  in  the  Algerine  country  by  France*, 
we  heartily  concur :  **  It  has  been  said  that  France  has  been  unduly  ag- 
grandized by  her  acquisition,— that  she  has  obtained  an  important  naval 
station  in  an  advanced  position  in  the  Mediterranean,*— and  that  the  ooa« 
sequences  may  prove  detrimental  to  our  commerce  and  maritime  anpe- 
rioi'ity  ip  that  sea.  Wp  cannot,  however,  recognise  the  validity  of  anch 
allegations,  except  as  indications  of  national  jealousy.  Is  not  our  posses- 
sion of  Ma,lta — which  we  hold  by  exactly  the  same  title  as  the  French 
do  that  of  Algiers,  namely,  the  right  of  the  strongest, — open  to  precisely 
the  same  objection  on  the  part  of  France  ?  Did  not  Napoleon,  in  1803, 
urge  that  objection  ?  And  did  we  not  go  to  war  again  with  France  in  order 
to  refute  it  ?  If  the  colonial  aggrandizement  of  one  nation  ¥rare  to  he  held 
as  fpmishing  another  with  any  just  ground  of  complaint  or  inteipoaition, 
in  what  situation  would  Great  Britain  he  placed  by  the  recognition  of  anch 
a  doctrine  ?  Waiving  this,  however,  and  coming  at  once  to  the  quesHon 
of  colonization,  we  say  that  all  civilized  nations  have  a  direct  iaterasi  in 
the  spread  of  civilizatiqn,  and  that  this  interest  is  greateat  in  the  caae  of 
those  nations  which  are  most  exclusively  commercitJ.  Africa  can  never 
civilize  itself ;  it  must  first  be  colonized,  and  a  focus  or  centre  established, 
whence  civilization  may  radiate,  as  it  were,  to  the  dififerent  inhabited  or 
habitable  parts  of  that  great  continent.  Little  does  it  signify  by  whom 
this  is  done,  provided  it  be  done,  in  a  situation  favourable  to  the  diffoaion 
of  knowledge  and  the  ^rts  of  civilized  life.  Now  Algiers  under  the  occo« 
pation  of  the  French,  seeips  to  answer  all  these  conditions ;  and  posaeaaing 
in  itself  resources  capable  of  prodigious  developement,  it  is  alao  in  contact 
with  nearly  all  the  principal  tribes  which  predominate  over  the  African 
continent,  and  consequently  may  well  become  the  parent  of  that  civiliza- 
tion, which,  we  hope,  is  destined  to  penetrate  even  to  its  deepest 

•  Foreign  Quarterly  ReYiew,  No.  17,  pp.  173^  174. 
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AMERICA. 

We  are  iDdebted  to  the  '  American  Almanac  for  1832/  for  tbe  fojlowing 
Taloable  contributions  to  the  statistics  of  the  United  States  x 

I— THE  CENSUSES  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATE& 

That  which  most  concerns  erery  state  is  the  population  of  its  territory, 
including,  ^together  with  the  number  of  inhabitants,  a  view  of  their  condi* 
tion  and  their  means  of  subsistence  and  improvement.  Ciriliaed  nations 
are  solicitous  especially  to  ascertain  the  number  of  persons  who  compose 
their  respective  communities.  Different  methods  have  been  practised  for 
accompliBhing  this  purpose ;  one  has  been  by  estimates  founded  on  the 
number  of  houses,  and  arbitrarily  allowing  a  g^ven  number  of  persons  for 
each  dwelling ;  and  others,  by  estimates  founded  on  tbe  number  of  births^ 
and  on  the  number  of  deaths.  But  it  is  evident  that  no  reliance  can  he 
placed  on  the  accuracy  of  estimates  founded  on  such  data ;  and  the  only 
satisfactory  method  is  an  actual  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants. 

Exact  enumerations  of  the  population  of  tbe  most  civilis^  countries 
of  Europe,  are  of  but  recent  date.  The  population  of  France  was  not 
accurately  determined  till  since  the  French  Revolution  of  1789 ;  nor 
that  of  England  till  1801.  The  government  of  the  United  States  is  entitled 
to  the  honour,  we  believe,  of  having,  at  its  first  institution,  set  the  exam- 
ple of  establishing  a  system  of  an  official  census  of  the  inhabitants,  at 
regular  periods.  The  primary  object  of  this  census  is  the  apportionment 
of  the  representatives  in  congress  ;  but,  independently  of  this  object,  it  is 
justly  regarded  as  a  very  important  and  interesting  document,  inasmuch  as 
it  furnishes  the  most  satisfactory  index  of  the  growth,  prosperity,  and 
strength  of  the  country. 

It  was  provided  by  the  Constitution  that  the  First  Census  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  should  be  made  "  within  three  years  after  the  first  meeting  of 
congress,  and  within  every  subsequent  term  of  ten  years,  in  such  manner 
as  they  shall  by  law  direct."  The  First  Census  was  accordingly  taken  in 
1790,  and  the  Fifth  in  1830;  but  this  last,  owing  to  failures  or  delays  in 
completing  it  with  respect  to  several  states,  has  not  yet  been  officially 
published. 

These  several  enumerations  furnish  satisfactory  views  of  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  population ;  but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  more  uniform 
and  philosophical  system  of  classification  of  the  inhabitants,  with  respect 
to  age,  has  not  been  adopted.  In  this  respect  there  is  a  great  diversity 
among  the  several  censuses ;  yet  there  has  been  a  gradual  improvement, 
and  the  division  adopted  in  the  last  is  far  the  best,  and,  with  respect  to  tbe 
white  inhabitants,  very  satisfactory.  But  in  thb  census,  there  is  a  want  of 
uniformity,  in  the  division  of  ages,  between  the  white  and  the  coloured 
population ;  a  circumstance  which  renders  it  very  defective  as  a  basis  for 
comparative  views  relating  to  these  two  classes. 

Though  there  are  probably  few  if  any  countries  that  can  boast  of  more 
accurate  enumerations  of  their  population  than  the  United  States,  yet  we 
are  far  from  thinking  that  these  enumerations  possess  the  degree  of  accu- 
racy which  is  desirable  or  attainable ;  and  we  bislieve  that  those  who  know 
most  respecting  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  managed,  feel  least 
confidence  in  their  correctness.     Various  errors  and  defects  are  to  be  at- 
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tributed  to  the  want  of  fidelity  or  of  competency  in  the  penons  employed, 
•nd  also  to  the  want  of  adequate  compensation  for  the  labour  and  tome  re- 
quisite, in  some  parts  of  the  country,  for  the  thorough  performaiiee  <^  the 
businen.  We  hope  this  subject  will  hereafter  receive  more  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  goTemment ;  and  that  the  plan  on  which  the  censoa  may  here- 
after be  taken,  will  be  better  formed,  and  better  executed. 

As  the  strength  and  prosperity  of  nations  are  founded  on  the  number, 
resources,  industry,  and  education  of  the  people,  a  knowledge  of  all  these 
matters  is  highly  important  to  a  free  government,  where  all  are  bound  te 
contribute  to  the  public  defence  and  support,  and  all  have  an  influence  ob 
public  measures  ;  and  it  is  important  that  such  knowledge  should  be  dif- 
fused among  all  the  citizens. 

Other  classes  of  the  inhabitants,  and  other-  matters  in  addition  to  those 
which  relate  to  the  number  of  the  different  classes,  might  be  advants^e- 
ously  embraced  in  the  census,  as  the  number  of  married  persons,  male 
and  female  ;  the  number  of  families,  the  number  of  inhabited  houses,  dis- 
tinguishing those  of  stone,  of  brick,  and  of  wood,  whether  framed  houses 
or  of  logs  ;  houses  of  public  worship  ;  academies  or  grammar  schools,  and 
common  schools,  together  with  the  number  of  pupils ;  and  the  resources 
of  the  inhabitants  in  manufactores  and  s^culture  ;  the  number  of  horses, 
sheep,  and  other  domestic  animals.  Were  these  several  matters  embraced 
in  the  census,  we  should  have  laid  before  us,  in  every  period  of  ten  years, 
a  highly  interesting  view  of  the  state  of  the  country  in  all  its  parts  ;  and  a 
comparison  of  each  new  census  with  those  that  preceded  it,  would  afiTord 
a  correct,  and  should  the  prosperity  of  the  country  continue,  an  animatii^ 
view  of  the  progress  of  improvement  and  of  society.  The  authentic  infor- 
mation which  might  be  embodied  in  this  form,  would  be  highly  interesting 
and  valuable  both  to  the  present  generation  and  to  the  generations  which 
may  succeed. 

The  First  Census  : — 1790. 

In  the  First  Census  the  whole  population  of  the  United  States  was  di- 
vided into  only  five  classes,  m  which  the  total  amount  of  the  several  classes 
was  as  follows : 

1.  Free  white  males  under  16  years  -  .  .       802,127 

2.  do.     do.      do.  of  16  years  and  upwards       .  .  813,365 

3.  Free  white  females  .....    1,556,626 

4.  All  other  free  persons  except  Indians  not  taxed  .  59,511 

5.  Slaves   .  .  .  .  ,  .  .       697,697 


Total  3,929,328 

The  Second  Census: — 1800* 

lu  the  Second  Census  the  total  population  of  the  United  States  was  di- 
vided into  twelve  classes,  the  free  white  males  and  the  free  white  females, 
being  each  distributed  into  5  classes  according  to  age,  and  all  other  fiee 
persons  except  Indians  not  taxed,  forming  the  1 1  th  class,  and  the  slaves 
the  I2tb.  The  following  statement  exhibits  the  total  amount  of  each  of 
the  several  classes : 

i.  Free  white  males  under  10  years  of  age  •  •       715^046 

^     »<  "  of  in  onH  ^nder  16  years  .  .  343,650 
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3.  '<  '<           of  16  and  under  26  years 

4.  ''  **           of  26  and  under  45  years 

5.  **  "           of  45  years  and  upwards 

6.  Free  white  females  under  10  years  of  age 

7.  "  **           of  10  and  under  16  years 

8.  "  ''           of  1 6  and  under  26  years 

9.  ''  "           of  26  and  under  45  yean 

10.  "  **           of  45  yean  and  upwards 

11.  All  other  penons  except  Indians  not  taxed 

12.  Slaves        .... 


393,934 
478,520 
263,075 
726,774 
323,906 
403,553 
406,207 
254,991 
110,072 
896,849 


Total  5,316,577 

*^*  The  Bumben  of  the  several  classes  are  not  added  up  in  the  official 
form  of  the  Secotid  Census^  and  they  are  stated  above  as  they  are 
found  in  Seybert's  ** Statistical  Annals;"  bnt  the  sum  total  diffen 
a  little  from  the  total  of  the  Second  Census,  as  stated  on  page  601. — In 
the  official  form  of  the  First  Censui^  there  is  a  slight  error  in  adding  the 
population  of  Delaware,  making  the  total  59,094,  instead  of  59,096,  and 
consequently,  the  whole  population  of  the  United  States  3,929,326,  in- 
stead of  3,929,328. 


The  Third  Census  : — 1810. 

In  taking  the  Third  Census,  the  same  divisions  were 
second ;  and  the  nam  ben  of  the  several  classes  were  as 

1.  Free  white  males  under  10  yean  of  age 

2.  "  ''  of  10  and  under  16 

3.  ''  ''  of  16  and  under  26 

4.  '<  **  of  26  and  under  45 

5.  '^  **  of  45  and  upwards 

6.  Free  white  females  under  10  yean  of  age 

7.  <'  '<  of  10  and  under  16 

8.  ''  <'  of  16  and  under  26 

9.  <<  **  of  26  and  under  45 

10.  *'  "  of  45  and  upwards 

11.  All  other  free  penons  except  Indians  not  taxed 

12.  Slaves      .... 


adopted  as  in  the 
follows : 

1,035,278 
468,183 
547,597 
572,347 
364,736 
981,426 
448,324 
561,668 
544,156 
338,378 
186,446 

1,191,364 


Total  7,239,903 


The  Fourth  Census  : — 1820. 


In  the  fint  three  enumerations  **  all  other  free  penons  except  Indians 
not  taxed  "  were  thrown  into  one  mass,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex, 
aud  the  same  coune  was  adopted  respecting  the  slaves  ;  bnt  in  the  Fourth 
Census  each  sex  of  both  these  descriptions  of  penons  was  distinguished, 
according  to  age,  into  four  classes,  and  each  sex  of  the  free  white  inhabi- 
tants was  divided,  as  in  the  Second  and  Third  Censuses,  into  five  classes  ; 
and  in  addition,  the  number  of  free  white  males  between  16  and  18  yean 
was  exhibited  in  a  distinct  column.  Penons  engaged  in  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  manufactures,  were  also  distinguished  into  three  several  classes ; 
and  "  foreignen  not  naturalized  *'  formed  an  additional  class.  This  Census 
gave  the  following  results : 
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1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
U. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 


(( 


(( 


a 


it 


(I 


(( 

4t 


a 


it 


<( 


u 


it 


a 


Free  white  males  under  10  years 

'*  of  10  and  under  16 

of  16  and  under  26 
of  26  and  under  45 
''  "  of  45  and  upwards 

Free  white  females  under  10  years 

of  10  and  under  16 
of  16  and  under  26 
of  26  and  under  45 
of  45  and  upwards 
'males  under  14  years 

of  14  and  under  26 
of  26  and  under  45 
of  45  and  upwards 
females  under  14  years 
of  1 4  and  under  26 
of  26  and  under  45 
of  45  and  upwards 
males  under  14  years 

of  14  and  under  26 

of  26  and  under  45 

of  45  and  upwards 

females  under  14  years  . 

of  14  and  under  26 

of  26  and  under  45 

of  45  and  upwards 

All  other  persons  except  Indians  not  taxed 


Slares: 


(( 


it 


it 


tt 


€i 

it 


Free  colour- 
ed persons: 


it 

it 


a 


t€ 
CI 


(( 


28.  Free  white  males  between  16  and  18 

29.  Foreigners  not  naturalized 

30.  Number  of  persons  engaged  in  agricnlture 
Sli  '<  **  <*         in  commerce  . 
32.          *'            <<          «         in  manuiifectnres 


..      1,345^^ 
612,535 
776,150 
766,083 
495,065 
1,280,550 
605,348 
781,371 
736,600 
462,788 
343,852 
203,088 
163,723 
77,365 
324,344 
202,436 
152,693 
70,627 
47,659 
24,048 
23,450 
17,613 
45,398 
28,800 
27,181 
18,881 
4,631 

Thiol  9,637,999 

182,205 

53,687 

.       2,070,646 

72,493 

349,506 


The  Fifth  Census: — 1830. 


In  the  Fifth  Census,  a  new  and  much  more  satisfactory  division  of 
the  free  white  persons  was  adopted,  each  sex  being  distributed  into  quin- 
quennial divisions  under  20  years,  and  into  decennial  classes  from  20  to 
100 :  but  a  different  method  was  followed  with  respect  to  the  free  co- 
loured persons,  and  the  slaves,  each  sex  of  these  two  dataea  being 
formed  into  six  diyisions.  The  number  of  white  persons  and  also  the 
number  of  coloured  persons  who  were  deaf  and  dumb,  ware  also  stated, 
and  each  divided  according  to  age,  into  three  classes ;  and  the  number  of 
persons  blind  is  also  exhibited.  The  census,  however,  though  the  relnnM 
are  now  completed,  has  not  yet  been  published,  and  the  totel  number  ef 
each  dass  throughout  the  United  States,  It  not  yet  made  known. 
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II.— POPULATION  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

ACCORDING  TO  FIVE  OFFICIAL  ENUliKEATlONS. 


States  and  Territoriei. 


Ist  Census* 
Pop^lTSa 


Sd  Censos* 
Fop.  IBOO' 


3d  Censua. 
Pop.  1810. 


Maine     .... 
New  Hampshire 
Vermont      .     .     . 
Maflsachusetts     .     . 
Rhode  Island   .    . 
Connecticut    •     .     . 
New  York        .    • 
New  Jersey        .    . 
Pennsylvania    .    . 
Delaware       .    .     . 
Maryland    .     .     . 
Virginia    .     .     .     . 
N.  Carolina      •    . 
S.  Carolina    .     .    . 
Georgia        .     .     . 
Alabama    7 
MississippiJ  /    '     ' 
Louisiana    .     .     . 
Tennessee      .    .     . 
Kentuclcy    .    .     . 

Ohio 

Indiana       .     .    . 
Illinois       .     .     .     . 
Missouri      .     .     . 
D.  of  Columbia 
Michigan  Territory 
Aricansas  Territory 
Florida  Territory    . 

Total   .    . 


96.510 
141.885 

85  539 
378,787 

68,825 
237,946 
340,120 
184,139 
434,373 

50,096 
319  728 
747,610 
303,951 
249,073 

82,548 


7^677 


L 


151,719 
183,858 
154,465 
422,845 

69,122 
251,002 
5S6,050 
211,149 
602^45 

64.273 
3i5,824 
880,200 
478,1(0 
345,591 
16:2,686 

8,850 


105,602 

220^9 

45365 

4,651 

215 


15,093 
551 


3;929,32d 


5,309,758 


228,705 
214460 
217,895 
472,040 

76,981 
261,942 
959,040 
245^ 
810/191 

72,674 
380,516 
979,622 
655,600 
415,115 
252,433 

40,352 

76,656 

261,727 

406,511 

230,700 

24.520 

12,282 

19,783 

24,023 

4,762 

1,062 


4th  Census- 
Pop.  182a 


298,335 

244,161 

235,764 

623,287 

83,059 

275,248 

1,.972,812 

277,575 

1,049,313 

72,749 

407,350 

1,065,366 

638,829 

602,741 

340,999 

S  127,901 

1  76,448 

153,407 

420,813 

564,317 

681,434 

147,178 

66.211 

66.686 

33,039 

8896 

14,273 


5tli  Census. 
Pop.l83IX 


Per 
cent, 

10 
years. 


399,462 

269,533 

280,679 

610/)14 

97,210 

297,711 

1,913,608 

320,779 

1,347,672 

76,739 

446,913 

1,211,272 

738,470 

681,458 

516,667 

308,997 

136,806 

215675 

684,822 

698,844 

937,679 

341,582 

157,676 

140,074 

89,868 

31,260 

30,383 

34,723 


7,239,903     9,638,166    12,856,166 


33,9 
10,4 
19,0 
16.6 
17,0 
8,2 
99,4 
16,6 
28,4 

6,5 

9,7 

13,7 

16,6 

16.7 

61,5 

141,6 

80.1 

40,7 

62,7 

22,1 

61,2 

132,1 

185.4 

110,4 

20,1 

250,1 

113,3 


33,4 


III.— SLAVES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

ACCOEDING  TO  FITS  omCIAL  ENUMERATIONS. 


States  and  Territories. 


Maine  .  .  . 
New  Hampshire 
Vermont  .  . 
Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island 
Connecticut  . 
New  York 
New  Jersey  . 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland  •  . 
Virginia  .  . 
N.  Carolina  . 
8.  Carolina  . 
Georgia  .  . 
Alabama  7 
Mississippi  y  ' 
Louisiana  .  . 
Tennessee 
Kentucky  .  • 
Ohio  .  .  . 
Indiana  .  . 
Illinois  .  . 
Missouri  .  . 
D.  of  Columbia 
Michigan  Territory 
Arkansas  Territory 
Florida  Territory 


Total    .    . 


Slaves. 
1'79& 


0 

168 

16 

0 

948 

2,764 

21.324 

11,423 

3,737 

8,as7 

103,036 
292.627 
100,572 
107,094 
29,264 


Siares. 
180a 


Slaves. 
18ia 


12,430 
3,417 


0 

8 

0 

0 

380 

951 

20,613 

12,422 

1,706 

6,153 

108,554 

346,968 

133,296 

146,151 

69,699 

3,489 

*  13,581 

40343 

0 

136 


VI. 


697,697        896;M9 
4g 


0 

0 

.0 

0 

108 

310 

16,017 

10,861 

796 

4,177 

111,502 

392,518 

168,824 

196,365 

106,218 

17,088 

34,660 

44,636 

80^1 

0 

237 

168 

3/111 

6,395 

24 


Slaves. 

isea 


0 
0 
0 
0 

48 

97 

10/)88 

7,557 

211 

4,509 

10733 
425,163 

206,017 

268,476 

149,656 

S  41,879 

1  32,814 

69,064 

80,107 

126,732 

0 

190 

917 

10,222 

6,377 

0 

1,617 


Slaves. 
18Sa 


0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

23 

46 

2,246 

386 

3.305 

102,878 

469,724 

246.462 

315,666 

217,470 

117,294 

65.669 

109,631 

142.382 

165)360 

0 

0 

746 

24,990 

6,050 

27 

4,678 

16,610 


1,191,364 


1,638,064 


2,010,436 
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lV.~THEOLOOICAL  SEMINARIES. 


NAMB. 


PLACE. 


DBNOMIHA. 
TIOV. 


C«B. 

HSm. 


Bangor  TheoU  Senu 
Theol.  Sem. 
Theological  School, 
MaM.  EpiB.  Th.  School, 
Theol.  InsUtuMon, 
Theol.  Dep.  Yale  Col. 
TheoL  Ins.  Epis.  Ch. 
Theol.  Sem.  of  Auburn, 
Hamilton  Lit  &Th.  Ina. 
Hartwick  Seminary, 
Th.  8em.  Du.  Ret  Ch. 
Th.  Sem.  Pr.  Ch.  U.  S. 
Sem.  Luth.  Ch.  U.  S. 
German  Reformed, 
West  Th.  Seminary, 
Epis.  Th.  School  Va. 
Union  Th.  Seminary, 
South  Th.  Seminary, 
South  West  Th.  Sem. 
Lane  Seminary, 
Rock  Spring  Sem. 


Bangor,  Maine, 
Andover,    Mass. 
Cambridge,  do. 
Do.         do, 
Newton,        do. 
New  Haven,  Ct 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Auburn,        do. 
Hamilton,      do. 
Hartwick,      do. 
N.  Brunswick,  N.J. 
Princeton,         do. 
Gettysburg,   Pa. 
York,  do. 

Allegheny  T.  do. 
Fairfax  Co.  Va. 
Pr.  Ed.  Co.   do. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
MaryTille,  Ten. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
Rock  Spring,  II. 


Cong. 

Cong. 

Cong.  Unit 

EpiKopal, 

BapUat, 

Cong. 

Prot  Epis. 

Presbyt 

Baptist, 

Lutheran, 

Dutch  Ref. 

Presbyt 

Evang.  L. 

G.  Ref.  Ch. 

Presbyt 

Prot  Epis. 

Presbyt 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Baptist, 


1816 

1806 

1824 

1831 

18251 

182S 

1819 

1821 

18S0 

1816 

181 
1 

1826, 
1828 

182l< 
1829 
1821 
1829 
1827 


There  are  Roman  Catholic  Theological  Seminaries  at  Baltimore  and  near  Emmitt»- 
burff,  Md.,  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  at  Bardstown  and  in  Washington  County,  Ken.,  and 
in  Ferry  County,  Mo. 


v.— RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 


DENOMINATION& 


CaWinistic  Baptists, 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Presbyterians,  General  Assembly 

Congregationalists,  Orthodox 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church 

Universalists 

Roman  Catholics 

Lutherans 

Christians 

German  Reformed 

Friends,  or  Quakers 

Unitarians,  Congregationalists 

Associate  and  other  Methodists 

Free-will  Baptists 

Dutch  Reformed 

Mennonltes 

Associate  Presbyterians 

Cumberland  Presbyterians 

Tunkers         . 

Free  Communion  Baptists 

Seventh-day  Baptists 

Six-Principle  BapUsU    . 

United  Brethren,  or  Moravians 

Millennial  Church,  or  Shaken 

New  Jerusalem  Church 

Emancipators,  Baptists 

Jews  and  others  not  mentioned 


Hin. 


2,914 

i,Tr7 

1,801 

1,000 

558 

150 


Church, 
or  Coug. 


4,384 

2,253 

1,270 

700 

300 


205 

1,200 

200 

800 

84 

400 

400 

160 

193 

350 

300 

400 

159 

191 

200 

74 

144 

60 

75 

40 

40 

30 

SO 

40 

25 

30 

23 

23 

4d 

15 

.SO 

28 

15 

150 


ComoioDi- 

CSQtS. 


304kS27 
470,000 
182,017 
140/100 


44,000 
25,000 
17,400 


35.000 

16,000 

17,888 

30,000 

15,000 

8,000 

3,000 

3,600 

2.000 

1,800 

2,000 


600 


PopaUHooL 


2,743,453 
2;800,000 
1,800UOOO 

600,000 
600,000 
690,000 
400,000 
275900 
200.000 
200.000 
170,000 
175,000 
150,000 
125,000 
120.000 
IOOjOJO 
100,000 
3^000 

soyooo 

WfiOO 
20^000 
7,000 
6,000 
5,000 
4,500 

fiaooo 


VI.— THE  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

The  property  of  the  soil  of  the  whole  vast  region,  comprehended  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  not  owned  by  the  separate  states  or 
by  prirate  individuals,  rests  in  the  goremment  of  the  United  States.    From 
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the  Atlanlic  to  the  fteific  ooeaa,  and  between  the  northern  and  southern 
bonnderiee  of  the  republic,  it  it  calculated  that  there  is  contained  a  super- 
ficies of  fourteen  hundred  miUions  of  acres*  The  political  situation  of 
the  different  parts  of  this  superficies  is  exceedingly  Tarious.  Dividing  it 
into  four  belts  or  strips,  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  with  a  meridian  line,  the 
firet  comprehends  the  Atlantic  states ;  in  most  of  which,  particularly  in 
the  Middle  and  Northern  States,  the  land  is  almost  wholly  the  property  of 
indiyiduals;  and  what  does  not  belong  to  indiridnal  proprietors,  belongs  to 
the  state.  Thus  in  Maine  there  is  a  considerable  portion  of  land  belonging 
to  the  states  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine ;  and  in  Georgia,  large  tracts  in 
the  occupation  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  are  claimed  by  the  government  of 
that  state.  The  General  Government  possesses  no  land  in  any  of  the  At- 
lantic states,  except  small  portions  which  have  been  ceded  for  forts,  dock- 
yards, arsenals,  and  other  like  national  purposes. 

The  second  belt  of  land  westward  comprehends  the  new  states  and 
territories  of  the  Union,  in  all  of  which,  except  Kentucky,  there  are  con- 
niderable,  in  most  of  them  large  tracts  of  public  domain;  these  states 
having  been  formed  since  the  revolution,  and  their  population  settled  on 
lands  either  purchased  of  the  United  States,  or  still  belonging  to  them. 
The  number  of  persons  of  the  latter  class,  who  thus  occupy,  without  title, 
lands  still  belonging  to  the  United  States,  is  very  large,  exceeding,  in 
some  cases,  that  of  the  persons  who  have  acquired  titles.  They  have, 
however,  generally  settled  themselves  with  the  purpose  of  eventually 
purchasing  the  land. 

The  third  belt  lies  westward  of  the  organized  states  and  territories.  It 
comprehends  lands  acquired  by  the  Louisiana  treaty,  and  of  which  the 
Indian  title  has  been  extinguished  by  treaties  with  several  tribes  of  Indians. 
As  there  is  no  organized  civil  government,  there  is  no  white  population  in 
this  region,  except  hunters  and  vagrants.  On  the  southern  portion  of  this 
district,  west  of  the  territory  of  Arkansas  and  the  state  of  Missouri,  the 
tribes  of  Indians,  removed  from  the  Atlantic  states,  have  been,  or  are  pro- 
posed to  be  established. 

The  fourth  belt  comprehends  all  the  remaining  district  to  the  Pacific 
ocean.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  United  States 
have  acquired  the  tide  to  it  by  the  Louisiana  treaty,  by  the  discovery  of 
the  coast,  and  by  interior  exploration.*  The  title,  however,  to  that  part  of 
this  region,  which  is  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  contested  by  Great 
Britain.  Great  Britain  claims,  not  that  the  title  is  in  her,  but  that  the 
region  is  unappropriated,  and  open  to  the  first  comer.  By  a  convention 
concluded  in  1828,  to  last  twelve  years,  it  was  agreed  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  that  neither  government  would  take  possession  of 
it,  or  occupy  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  during  the  period  of  the 
convention;  which  either  party  might  renounce,  on  giving  twelve  months' 
notice  to  the  other.  A  chain  of  trading  posts  belonging  to  the  British 
Northwest  Company  extends  through  this  region,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  river.  It  is  also  visited  by  hunters  from  the  United  States,  but 
in  numbers  far  less  than  those  from  the  British  colonies.  The  Indian  title 
to  this  whole  fourth  belt  of  land  remains  unextinguished;  and  the  soil  of 
that  part  of  it  lying  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  supposed,  for  the 
most  part,  to  be  too  sterile  to  become  the  residence  of  civilized  man. 

The  property  in  these  lands  was  acquired  to  the  United  States  by  various 
treaties  of  purchase  and  cession.  The  treaty  of  178S,  with  Great  Britain^ 
established  the  Mississippi  as  the  western  boundary  of  the  new  states. 
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Fii^idnrtT  wm,  ui  timt  treaty,  Mkaowledged  by  Grml  Britia. 
wkt^  '"fSBtfoS;  dfuiag  the  revolutioiiary  war,  in  her  negotialiooa  wiik 
Sp^  ^^rwvdg  with  the  other  diplomatic  agents  of  the  Uniied 
Mr  J^ft  'y      bomndMry  much  farther  eastward.     This,  faowerer,  was 


SitU»t  !^\j^lyreBhted  by  the  United  States;  and  io  the  treaty  of 

iBV*"''Jv,  ^/  {ietl  of  1795,  Spain  acqaiesced  in  the  Misaiasippi  aa  our 

S^  ^"'''^^.    From  that  period,  the  title  of  the  United  Statea  hai 

weacam    ^^ji^aoy  foreign  power,  to  the  lands  east  of  the  Miaaaaaippi. 

^^'^  ""^  oanVronmY  long  existed  between  the  United  States  and  aere- 

itfSe9gptt9^  states  on  thb  point,  of  which  a  few  words  will  presently 

Rv  the  Looisisoa  treaty  of  1803,  the  United  States  acquired,  for  fifteen 

■BiUioiis  of  doiltrsy  the  whole  tract  of  country  known  by  that  name,  and  to 

Afi  tuae  extent  to  which  it  had  been  possessed  by  France  and  Spain.     This 

^einaa  carried  the  territory  of  the  United  States  to  the  Pacific,  and  inde- 

£giteiy  to  the  north  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific     It  has»  however,   been 

fjieidy  obaenred,  that  Great  Britain  sets  up  a  clium  adrerse  to  ours,  on 

llw  PftcifiG  coast ;  how  far  eastwardly  to  the  interior  she  extends  it,  has 

ofrer  been  stated  by  her  negotiators. 

Coosiderable  controrersy  arose  between  the  United  States  and  Spain 
islatire  to  the  southern  boundary  between  the  two  goyemments,  and  the 
tide  to  the  province  of  Texas  and  the  part  of  Louiuana  east  of  the  Missis- 
gippL  This  controversy  was  settled  by  the  treaty  with  Spain  of  1819, 
commonly  called  the  Florida  treaty,  by  which  the  western  boundary  of  the 
United  States  south  of  the  thirty-first  degree  of  latitude  was  fixed  at  the 
Sabine  river ;  all  west  of  it  was  admitted  to  belong  to  Spain ;  and  all  east, 
including  Florida,  was  ceded  to  the  United  States. 

The  boundary  of  the  public  domain  on  the  north  is  not  yet  entirely  set- 
tled, in  any  part  of  the  vast  extent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  The 
portion  of  the  line  west  of  the  Mississippi  is  left  undecided  for  twelve 
years,  by  the  convention  of  1828.  Our  government  has  offered  to  ma 
the  boundary  on  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  latitude  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 
The  portion  of  the  boundary  east  of  the  Mississippi  was,  after  a  protract- 
ed controversy,  and  many  ineffectual  attempts  to  settle  it  under  the  treaties 
of  1783,  1794,  and  1814,  finally  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands.  The  minister  of  the  United  States  to  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  government  of  the  state  of  Maine,  have  protested  against  the 
award  of  the  arbiter,  as  not  being  within  the  terms  of  the  submission. 

Such  are  the  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  which  ascertain  the  title  and 
extent  of  the  public  domam  of  the  United  States.  The  title  to  these  lands 
was  the  subject  of  the  first  great  political  controversy  that  divided  the 
o|ttnion8  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  after  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. The  ancient  charters  of  several  of  the  states  extended  from 
sea  to  sea,  or  indefinitely  to  the  west.  They  consequently  crossed  each 
other,  and  threw  the  same  territory  into  the  limits  of  different  states.  This 
was  one  source  of  dissention;  and  another  was,  that,  as  the  greateat  part  of 
the  western  region  was  wholly  unsettled  and  the  war  waa  carried  on  at  the 
common  charge,  it  was  deemed  unjust  by  those  states,  whose  western 
boundary  was  ascertained,  that  they  should  have  no  interest  or  share  in  the 
vacant  lands.  The  discontent  of  Maryland  on  this  subject  was  so  great, 
that  she  refused  to  come  into  the  confederation,  and  delayed  the  conclusion 
of  that  instrument  of  government  till  1781 ;  and  when  she  finally  acceded 
to  it,  did  so  with  a  reservation  of  her  rights. 
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The  BeriooB  oontrovenies  on  this  snbject  were  put  at  reet^  by  seyeral 
acts  of  cession,  made  by  the  states  interested,  to  the  United  States.  New 
York  set  the  example,  by  an  act  passed  on  the  first  of  March,  1781.  Vir- 
g;inia  followed  on  the  first  of  March,  1784,  and  her  cession  was  deemed  of 
the  greatest  importance,  as  her  claim  extended  over  a  vast  region  (the 
territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio),  and  had  been  strengthened  by  the  military 
efforts  of  the  colonial  government  of  Virginia  to  protect  the  territory  against 
the  French  in  the  former  wars.  Massachusetts  ceded  her  claim  on  the  19th 
of  April,  1785,  and  Connecticut  hers  on  the  13  th  of  September,  1786.  By 
these  several  acts  of  cession,  the  United  States  acquired  an  undisputed 
title  to  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio.  Out  of  this  territory  have 
been  formed  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  the  territory  of  Michi* 
gan,  and  an  extensiye  territory  west  of  it,  which  it  has  already  been  pro- 
posed in  congress  to  organize  under  a  separate  territorial  goyemment. 
Connecticut,  in  making  her  cession,  retained  a  considerable  district  in  Ohio, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  '*  Western"  or  "  Connecticut  reserve,"  which 
was  finally  ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1800,  and  by  the  United  States 
to  Ohio.  The  foundation  of  the  ample  schooUfund  of  Connecticut  was 
laid  in  the  proceeds  of  this  reserved  tract. 

North  Carolina  made  a  cession  of  the  tract  of  country  now  forming  the 
atate  of  Tennessee  in  1789.  It  was  subject  to  a  great  variety  of  claims, 
described  in  the  act  of  cession.  In  1806,  congress  ceded  to  Tennessee  a 
considerable  part  of  the  public  land  in  that  state.  The  title  to  the  residue 
is  still  vested  in  the  United  States,  but  no  land-oflBce  has  ever  been  opened 
by  the  general  government  in  this  state,  nor  have  the  public  lands  been 
aurveyed  and  brought  into  market.  It  has  been  represented  to  congress 
that  all  the  valuable  portions  of  them  have  been  long  settled^  and  attempts, 
hitherto  unsuccessful,  have  been  made  of  late  years  to  obtain  a  donation  of 
them,  or  a  sale  of  them,  on  very  easy  terms,  to  the  actual  settlers.  South 
Carolina  ceded  her  claims  to  western  lands  by  an  act  of  her  state  govern- 
ment of  1787.  The  cession  of  Georgia  alone  was  needed  for  the  amicable 
adjustment  of  this  great  controversy.  This  took  place,  after  a  series  of 
highly  embarrassing  transactions,  in  1802,  when  a  compact  was  entered 
into  between  the  United  States  and  Georgia,  by  which  the  latter  ceded  to 
the  United  States  all  her  claims  to  the  lands  west  of  the  present  western 
boundary  of  Georgia,  and  the  United  States  contracted  to  extinguish  the 
Indian  title  east  of  that  line,  as  soon  as  it  could  be  done,  '*  peaceably  and 
on  reasonable  terms."  On  the  tract  of  land,  to  which  Georgia  thus  ceded 
her  claim,  the  states  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  have  been  formed. 

The  expenditure  directly  incident  to  the  acquisition  of  the  public  lands 
may  be  stated  as  follows :  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  other  public  ob- 
jects of  the  highest  moment  have  been  effected  by  those  treaties,  with 
Indian  tribes  and  foreign  powers,  by  which  the  various  cessions  of  land 
have  been  attained.  The  Indian  treaties  have  been  frequently  treaties  of 
pacification  as  well  as  territorial  acquisition ;  and  the  political  advantages 
of  the  Louisiana  and  Florida  treaties  vastly  outweigh,  in  importance,  the 
mere  value  of  the  land  acouired.  , 

Dollars. 

Expenses  of  Indian  treaties  from  1776  to  1826,           .        .  3,868,379 

Payment  to  Georgia  under  the  compact  of  1802,  1  250,000 

Do.       on  account  of  Yazoo  Scrip,          ....  4,950,000 

Parchftse  of  Louisiana, 15,000,000 

Do.            Florida, 5,000,000 
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EjMMDMft  of  tiirreyhiff  140  miUioiit  of  aoret,    •  t,l64v000 

Do.    iocidoataltouiesalMofpubliclaodsuptoJuaedO,  ISiS,  1,435,197 

33,667,576 

Since  tbe  date  to  which  these  eompotationt  are  brougbty  large  ezpendi- 
tores  have  been  made,  aod  much  larger  ones  may  be  expected  to  be  to- 
currod  in  extinguuhing  the  Indian  title  to  the  lands  in  Georgia,  Alabama, 
and  Mississippi. 

The  public  lands  were  very  early  looked  to  as  a  source  of  rerenne  to 
the  country.  As  early  as  1776,  Silas  Deane,  then  a  political  and  com* 
mercial  agent  of  the  United  States  in  France,  communicated  to  eoogrvas 
a  plan  for  the  sale  and  settlement  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  ;* 
andy  as  has  been  already  obserred,  the  calculations  of  the  fature  value  of 
this  region  formed  the  first  great  subject  of  collision  between  the  seveial 
Atates  of  the  Confederacy.  It  was,  however,  a  long  time  before  an  effisc- 
tive  system  was  devised,  by  which  the  lands  could  be  thrown  open  to  aet- 
tlement,  or  made  available  for  the  purpose  of  revenue. 

Bounty- lands  having  been  promised  by  the  continental  congress  to  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  continental  army,  it  became  necessary  to  redeem 
that  pledge  as  early  as  possible.  The  controversies  between  the  aeveral 
states  and  between  them  and  the  United  States  retarded,  for  some  time, 
the  fulfilment  of  this  pledge.  On  the  20th  of  May,  1785,  an  ordinanee 
was  passed  by  the  congress  of  the  Confederation,  for  ascertaiaisg  the 
mode  of  disposing  of  lands  in  the  western  territory,  and  this  was  the  first 
act  of  general  legislation  on  the  subject.  This  act  may  be  found  in  tlie 
new  edition  of  the  Land  Laws,  p.  349.  Under  it,  very  limited  sales  were 
made,  not  amounting,  in  the  whole,  to  more  than  121,540  acres* 

In  addition  to  these  sales,  there  were  tliree  considerable  sales  **  by  ^e« 
cial  contract,"  as  it  was  called.  The  first  was  of  ^^  the  Triangle,"  a  tract 
of  land  on  lake  Erie,  west  of  New  York,  north  of  Pennsylvania,  and  east  of 
the  present  state  of  Ohio.  It  was  comprehended  in  the  cessions  made  to 
the  United  States  by  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  This  tract  was  ceded 
t-o  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  4th  of  September,  1788.  It  consisted 
of  202,187  acres,  and  167,640  dollars  accrued  from  the  sale.  The  next 
sale,  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  was  made  to  the  '*  Ohio 
Land-Company,*'  of  a  tract  of  land  on  the  Ohio  and  Muskingum  riven, 
originally  intended  to  include  two  millions  of  acres,  but  afterwards  reduced 
by  agreement  to  rather  less  than  one  million.  The  price  of  these  lands  was 
two-thirds  of  a  dollar  an  acre,  receivable  in  evidences  of  the  public  debt. 
The  Ohio  Company  was  formed  by  Winthrop  Sargent  and  Manasseh  Cut- 
ler, of  Massachusetts,  and  commenced  the  settlement  of  the  state  of  Ohio 
in  1788,  then  a  wilderness  uninhabited  by  civilized  man,  and  now  eon* 
taining  a  population  little  short  of  one  million.  The  third  of  these  sales, 
by  special  contract,  was  also  in  Ohio,  to  John  Cleves  Symmes,  of  the 
tract  of  land  between  the  Great  and  Little  Miami  rivers.  This  sale,  on* 
ginally  of  one  million  of  acres,  was  reduced,  by  an  alteratimi  of  the  con* 
tract,  and  subsequently  by  a  failure  to  perform  its  conditions,  to  248,540 
acres.  On  the  lands  included  under  this  contract,  were  made  the  first  at- 
tempts, which  proved  wholly  successful,  to  settle  the  territory  northwest 
of  the  Ohio.  The  enterprise  of  the  Ohio  Land-Company  was  a  little  prior 
in  date,  but  less  prosperous. 

*  T^iphpniRtic  Cui  iTspondence  of  the  Revolution,  Vol.  J.  p.  70. 
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On  the  10th  of  May,  1800,  an  act  of  congress  was  passed,  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  land  system,  as  it  now  exists.  It  has  receiyed  several 
modifications,  at  snbseqaent  periods,  two  of  which  are  of  great  importance, 
and  will  presently  be  stated. 

Under  this  law,  the  substantial  features  of  the  land  system  of  the  United 
States,  are  the  following  :-«- 

All  the  lands,  before  they  are  offered  for  sale,  ar9  surveyetlf  on  a  rigid- 
ly accurate  plan,  at  the  expense  of  the  government*  This  is  the  comer* 
stone  of  the  system.  In  this  consists  its  great  improvement  over  the  land 
sjratem  of  Virginia,  according  to  which,  warrants  were  granted  to  those 
entitled  to  receive  them,  for  tracts  of  unsurveyed  public  land.  These  war- 
rants might  be  located  on  any  land  not  previously  appropriated.  In  the 
absence  of  geometrical  surveys,  it  was  difficult  by  natural  boundaries,  In- 
dian paths,  and  buffalo  traces,  to  identify  the  spots  appropriated.  The 
consequence  was,  that  numerous  warrants  were  laid  on  the  same  tract, 
conflicting  claims  arose,  and  the  land  titles  of  the  country  were  brought  in- 
to a  state  of  the  most  perplexing  and  injurious  embarrassment.  The  state 
of  Kentucky  and  that  portion  of  Ohio  allotted  as  bounty-lands  to  the  Vir- 
ginia troops,  have  consututed  one  great  theatre  of  litigation,  from  their  first 
settlement.  On  the  other  hand,  land  titles  acquired  under  the  system  of 
the  United  States,  are  almost  wholly  exempt  from  controversies  arising 
from  uncertainty  of  location  or  boundary. 

The  surveys  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  are  founded  upon 
a  series  of  true  meridians.  The  first  principal  meridian  is  in  Ohio,  the 
second  in  Indiana,  the  third  in  Illinois,  8ks.,  each  forming  the  base  of  a 
series  of  surveys  of  which  the  lines  are  made  to  correspond,  so  that  the 
whole  country  is  at  last  divided  into  squares  of  one  mile  each,  and  townships 
of  six  miles  each ;  and  these  subdivisions  are  distributed  with  mathemati- 
cal accuracy  into  parallel  ranges.  The  greatest  division  of  land  marked 
out  by  the  survey  is  called  a  township^  and  contains  23,040  acres,  being 
six  English  or  American  miles  square.  The  township  is  subdirided  into 
thirty-six  equal  portions  or  square  miles,  by  lines  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles.  These  portions  are  called  eections.  The  section  contains 
640  acres,  and  is  subdivided  into  four  parts,  called  quarter^secHone,  each  of 
which  of  course  contains  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres.  The  quarter-sec- 
tions are  finally  divided  into  two  parts,  called  halfguarter-sectionSf  of  eighty 
uitsreB  each,  and  this  is  the  smallest  regular  subdivision  known  to  the  sys- 
tem. The  sectional  and  quarter-sectional  divisions  are  designated  by  ap- 
propriate marks  in  the  field,  which  are  of  a  character  to  be  easily  distin- 
guished from  each  other.  The  half  quarter-sections  are  not  marked  in  the 
field,  but  are  designated  on  the  plot  of  the  survey,  by  the  surveyor  general, 
martcing  the  distance  on  one  of  the  ascertained  lines,  in  order  to  get  the 
quantity  of  such  half  quarter-sections  as  exhibited  by  his  plot  of  survey. 
The  fractional  sections  which  contain  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres, 
are  not  subdivided.  The  fractional  sections  which  contain  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  and  upwards,  are  subdirided  in  such  manner  as  to  preserve 
the  most  compact  and  convenient  forms. 

A  series  of  contiguous  townships  laid  off  from  north  to  south  is  called  a 
range*  The  ranges  are  numbered  north  and  south  from  the  base  or  stand- 
ard line,  running  due  east  and  west.  They  are  coanted  from  the  standard 
meridian  east  and  west^ — The  following  first  section  of  a  private  act, 
passed  in  1825,  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  nomenclature,  by  which 
lots  of  land  may  be  indicated  in  the  system  of  the  public  surveys  : — 
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"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepresentatireB  of  the  Uniteii 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  that,  when  the  Secretaiy  of  the 
Treasury  shall  be  satisfied  that  John  Johnson,  of  Indiana,  did  enter,  at  the 
Brookville  Land-Office,  in  said  state,  the  east  half  of  the  northeast  quarter 
of  section  thirty-fi^e,  and  the  west  half  of  the  northwest  qnarter  of  aecdon 
thirty-six  in  township  seventeen  north,  in  range  fonr  east,  by  mistake,  in- 
stead of  the  east  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  and  tbewesthalf  of  the  80Bth- 
west  quarter  of  the  said  sections,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  a  patent  to  be  iesoed 
to  the  said  Johnson,  for  the  two  last  mentioned  half-qnarters,  so  intended 
to  be  entered,  on  his  relinquishing  to  the  United  States  his  interest  in,  and 
surrendering  the  patent  issued  for,  the  two  first  mentioned  half-qoarters, 
in  such  manner  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ." 

The  diyidtng  lines  of  the  sections,  of  course,  run  by  the  cardinal  points, 
except  where  what  is  called  a  fractional  section  is  created  by  a  narigable 
river  or  an  Indian  boundary.  The  superintendence  of  the  surreys  is  con- 
mitted  to  fire  surveyors  general.  One  thirty-sixth  part  of  all  the  lands 
surveyed,  being  section  number  16  in  each  township,  is  reserved  from  sale, 
for  the  support  of  schools  in  the  township,  and  other  reservations  have  been 
made  for  colleges  and  universities.  All  salt  springs  and  lead  mines  are  also 
reserved,  and  are  subject  to  be  leased  under  the  direction  of  the  Presideat 
of  the  United  States.  Whenever  the  public  interest  is  supposed  to  require 
that  a  certain  portion  of  territory  should  be  brought  into  market,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  settlers  or  others  who  may  wish  to  become  purchasers,  the 
President  issues  instructions  to  the  surveyor  general,  through  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land-Office,  at  Washington,  to  have  soch  portion  of 
territory  surveyed.  The  surveyor  general  makes  this  requisition  publicly 
known  to  those  indiriduals,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  contracting  for  public 
surveys  ;  and  a  contract  for  the  execution  of  the  surveys  required  is  entered 
into  between  the  surveyor  general  and  deputy  surveyors.  The  contract  is 
given  to  the  lowest  bidder,  prorided  the  surveyor  general  be  fully  sam- 
fied  of  his  capacity  to  fulfil  the  contract.  The  mcutimum  price  established 
by  law  for  executing  the  public  surveys  is  three  dollars  a  mile,  in  the 
upland  and  prairie  countries.  In  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States, 
where  the  surveys  are  rendered  difficult  by  the  occurrence  of  6ayoi»,  lakes, 
swamps,  and  cane-brakes,  the  maximum  price  established  by  law  is  fonr 
dollars  a  mile. 

The  deputy  surveyors  are  bound  by  their  contract  to  report  to  the  sur- 
veyors general  the  field  notes  of  the  survey  of  each  township,  together  with 
a  plot  of  the  township.  From  these  field  notes  the  surveyor  general  is  en- 
abled to  try  the  accuracy  of  the  plot  returned  by  the  deputy  surveyor,  and 
of  the  calculations  of  the  quantity  in  the  legal  subdirisions  of  the  tract  sur- 
veyed. From  these  documents  three  plots  are  caused  to  be  prepared  by 
the  surveyor  general ;  one  for  his  own  office  ;  one  for  the  register  of  the 
Proper  Land-Office  to  guide  him  in  the  sale  of  the  land ;  and  the  third  for  the 
commissioner  of  the  General  Land-Office,  at  Washington.  The  government 
has  generally  found  it  expedient  to  authorize  the  surveying  of  forty  town- 
ships of  land  annually,  in  each  land  district,  so  as  to  admit  of  two  sales  by 
public  auction  annually,  of  twenty  townships  each. 

The  General  Land-Office  at  Washington  is  under  the  superintendence  of 
an  officer,  called  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land-Office.  It  is  subordi- 
nate to  the  treasury  department. 

The  public  lands  are  laid  off  into  districts,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a 
land-office,  under  the  superintendence  of  two  officers,  appointed  by  the 


P^endoii  nd  SbHft^  cdU  tk»  Regk^  •£  tU  LMMMfat^  «mI  dit  R». 
cttTer  of  Pdilic  Mmhts.  TkmanaitfraMBtlMt|^woluMUliMtB.  Tlk» 
ragitter  omI  the  recMTcreacb  receive  sMlwy  of  five  kwndred  doUv«»#r 
awfi^  end  acoeuDiHion  of  ow  per  cent.  eatWmoneftiiftid  into  lk«iro8i€t« 
Till  1820a  creA  wie  alkwredott  ell  piinhtimi  of  pnMic  1mm1>>  IncoMO* 
qaenoe  of  tin  syeteeBylaigeqeBBlitiee  of  lend  bed  been  parole      oeeeectt* 
latKNi;  wad  abo  ia  die  oidiiMry  eovne  of  pnrchaaee a  Tatt  anoanl  of  land* 
debt  to  tbe  goveramait  bed  been  contracted.    To  relieve  the  embarraiied 
condition  of  these  debton,  an  act  was  passed,  antboriatng  the  reHnquisii* 
inent  of  lands  pnrdissed^  and  sabstituting  cash  payments  for  tbe  credit 
aTstem.    The  most  beneficial  effects  have  resulted  from  this  change^  apart 
from  the  relief  of  those,  who  were  indebted  to  the  government*     At  the 
same  time  the  mtfiwitim  price  of  tbe  land  was  reduced  from  two  dollars  to 
one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  an  acre.     In  the  first  instance  the  public 
lands  are  offered  for  sale,  under  proclamations  of  the  President,  by  public 
auction,  with  the  limitation  of  the  minimum  rate.  Lands  not  thus  sold  are 
afterwards  subject  to  entry,  at  private  sale,  and  at  the  minimum  price* 

A  very  large  amount  of  public  land  is  in  the  occupation  of  persons,  who 
have  setUed  upon  it  without  title.  This  is  frequently  done  in  consequence 
of  unavoidable  delays  in  bringing  the  land  into  market,  and  not  from  any 
intention,  on  the  part  of  the  settler,  to  delay  payment  Laws  have  been 
passed,  granting  to  settlers  of  this  dbcription  a  pre-emptive  right  in  the  ac* 
quisition  of  a  title,  that  is,  the  preference  over  all  other  persons  In  entering 
the  land,  at  private  sale.  These  laws  afford  the  actual  settler  no  proUMS* 
tion  against  those  who  might  choose  to  over-bid  him  at  the  public  tmlm  i 
but  it  is  believed  that  in  most  nses,  by  mutual  agreement  among  pttrcba^' 
ers,  the  actual  settler  is  enabled  to  obtain  his  laod^  even  at  public  sal«i  at 
the  minimum  price.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  graai  iojory  is  dmm  m  ili^i 
settlers,  by  combinations  of  land  speculatofSy  wIm>  inCest  tlie  publiif  saliM, 
purchasing  tbe  lands  at  tbe  minimum  price,  aad  oMBpelliflg  btma/UU  •tftlli'M 
to  take  them  at  an  enhanced  valuation.  Should  ihe  settler  r#ui«e  siii'li  ati 
agreement,  the  speculaton  enter  into  coMpetitMW  with  UiM  at  tbe  sulni 
On  the  whole  it  would  appear,  that  on  an  avfo^tho  %t»¥mnm^ni  oblelns 
but  tbe  minimum  price  for  ite  lands,  alfhon^  tiks  qMiAiiiy  ai'iMstly  aii*lii 
and  occupied,  being  the  choice  of  the  nMe  fmilifj'  brouiplt  \hUi  IHif  liMf  i 
is  of  course  worth  much  more. 

It  has  been  suggested,  and  with  an  sypfiMiwinr  «f  j«stke«  ibM  i\m  |hW'M 
of  the  public  lands  is  too  high.  The  |eiMMin<,  hnrM^  ^»^i^  ^nUnSm •«'»t 
itself  for  the  cost  of  them,  cannot  be  ummiiw\A  m  im^'m%  mf  «hIm^  4ni^ 
to  perform  than  to  promote  their  eettknansty  as  rmM^f  ^  1^  ^**'  ^^^*^ 
place  by  a  healthy  process,  and  im  anaci  td^  wid^m  i4  M  wbv  4i^Un  hfitff 
fide  to  occupy  thenu    Considcriaf^  libe  dnss  ^  mm  m*M  UUp^f  l>^  1^1*'' 
the  lead  in  settlmg  a  newcounty,  ems  hma^kW  4vAW«^i^  ^#)^^  ^1  M  hnU 
quarter  section)  paid  in  cash  to  tibe  i^ir^onaia^,  m  a  t##  iw  k^t^^  f  i^**^  ^^^^jH 
for  the  privilege  of  taldag  ufp  a  fmm,  m  «i  mtmyr'^f^  mU^HHt^t^      I  Im< 
price  is  already  too  low  to  sppisi  a  mMm  vUia^si^  iv  #|^^^M^;o      A 
considerable  ledoction  of  it  weald  MAwAeiU/  'ku^'dmiM  ^^^  ^^'^   vtMn  U 
would  eesentiaUy  leiieve  libe  Umm/ii€mi^^'     *i  ^ti  w**t^U  Uf  h**-  |;^^ 
haps,  be  little  dse  to  ehjmi  to  a|»hia  id  ^^M^m  ^¥iii^*m  ^  0  M^  ^^^**^ 
ter-section  to  actual  scttlcn,  tliaii  tbp  oinM|ii»iitt^*^  my^iuM  *^  m*/*  h  u  ijUn 
towards  those  settlen  whe  Ittwe  nkead/  pwcbtuMitf  ^^f^  ^^  ''**' 

A  novel  and  singular  dnna  lies  Immai  miI  ««v,  mj  iivuu'  a^  'iu  tn  ^r  t^itth  " 
to  the  entire  property  of  iIh;  }»nbUi' iaiAiU  ^itUui  tXnifu  Uwii^      ^i'«  /w'"^' 
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of  this  work  forbids  our  eDgsging  in  «  discnssioii  oi  this  rabject.  No  «t> 
tempt  has  been  made  praetically  to  enforoe  this  clsim. 

It  osght  to  be  observed)  that  fire  per  cent*  oo  all  the  aales  of  public  lands 
withtnl&e  states  severally^  is  reserved ;  three-fifths  of  which  are  to  be  ex- 
pended by  coDgfessi  in  making  roads  leadiog  to  the  states;  and  two- 
fifths  to  be  expended  by  the  states,  in  the  encoaragement  of  learning*  The 
fint  part  of  this  rssenration  has  been  expended  on  the  Cnmberland  road; 
and  the  treasnry  of  the  United  States  is  greatly  in  advance  to  that  fond, 
on  aeconnt  of  this  public  work. 

It  appears  that  np  to  the  present  tune»  about  150  millions  of  acres  i^  the 
public  lands  have  been  surveyed.  Of  tkeae,  thirty  militons  hare  not  been 
proclaimed  for  sale ;  twenty  millions  have  been  sold,  and  as  mudi  more 
granted  by  congress  for  education,  internal  improvement^  and  other  pur- 
poses. There  are  then  110  millions  of  acres  surveyed  but  not  sold  ;  80 
millions  of  which  are  in  the  market,  ready  for  entry  at  the  miumum  prioe^ 
and  thirty  millions  subject  to  be  proclaimed  for  mle  whenever  there  is  a 
demand. 

The  following  tables  will  further  illustrate  this  subject.* 


Table  ihowing  the  whole  Quantity  of  Land  in  those  Staitesand  Territories  in  whicfa  public 
land  is  situated ;  the  Quantity  of  Public  Land  to  which  the  Indian  title  had  been  ex- 
tinguished June  30^  1828;  and  tlie  Quantity  to  which  it  had  not  bem  cxdncuisked 

June  ao^  less. 


State  or  Territory. 


Tennessee    I    i    I    I    [    I    I     T 

Mississippi 

Indiana 

Ohio 

I«oai8iana 

Illinois 

Michigan  Territory,  (peninsular) 

Arkansas       d6 

Missouri 

Florida  Territory 

Alabama 


ynMile^Miui  Qoantby  <H 
tity  of  tend  intaund  belonging 
each  State  or'to  tlieU  "   ' 


laiM    hBk« 


Territory. 


Territory  of  Huron  lying  west  of  lake  Michi- 
gan and  east  of  the  Miraissippi  river    . 

Great  Western  territory,  extending  from  the 
Mississippi  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean    .     . 

Add  quantity  to  which  the  Indian  title  is  ex- 
tinguished     


Total  acres  belonging  to  the  United  States    . 


ACBl 


States,  to  the 


tlMtO 


to  which 
Indian  title  U 
extiiigiitehed. 


86,482,000 
SI. 074,234 
££,459,669 
S4,810;e46 
SI, 463.040 
S5,94l,902 
24,989^870 
28,899,520 
39,119,019 
85.286,780 
34,001,226 


331^027,486 

56,804,854 

760,000im 


SXKWOOO 
11,514517 
12,808  455 

4,984,348 
25.364^197 
23,575300 
16,303»420 
26,770,9a 
35,26%5il 
29,728,300 
I9,769,67d 


V 

whidhlhelB 
aiantWeje  aot 
e>ttaiyaiaheJL 


205,67%,a98 


1,140,432,340 


163SS,?6ff 
5..3366aS 
409,501 
none 
6,424,640 

none 


56,804.834 
7«M)QO,fi09 


856,79^473 
206^672,a96 


1.062,468,171 


*  In  compiling  this  article  reference  has  been  hod  to  the  new  edition  of  the  Land  Laws, 
published  by  order  of  congress  in  1828  ;  to  article  No  1 X.  in  the  North  American  Re- 
Tlew  for  October,  1830;  to  arttele  No  I.  in  the  American  Quarteriy  Review  for  Decem- 
ber, 1829;  to  a  Report  from  the  Treasury  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Fehrumry, 
16,  18^ ;  to  the  National  Calendar  for  1831 ;  to  the  chapter  on  the  public  lands  in  Sey- 
bert's  StatisUcs ;  to  a  report  of  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  RepreeentatI  vee  of  the 
United  Stetes,  25th  of  February,  1829,  &c. 
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Table  ihowing  the  Quantity  of  Land  sold  in  each  of  the  eeyeral  States  and  Tenitorlee 
fhim  the  Ist  of  July,  1880,  to  the  3l8t  of  December,  1889f  a  period  of  Ol  yean ;  and  also 
the  Quantity  sold  in  each  year. 


Alabama  ■..•••••. 

AcTM.    hdpJ  Of  which  there  were  loid      Acret.  hda. 

1,450,054  78  Tn  half  the  year  of  1880    303,404  00 

544,583  88       1881 781,813  88 

150330  860      1888 801,886  18 

1,405,867^      1883 653,310  58 

8,160,140  701      1884 740,383  01 

667.800  4I|      1885 003,461  S 

983,506  34     18^ 848,068  §9 

336,587  501      1887 986,787  tS 

443,800  831     1888 965.600  39 

50^890  991      1880 1,844^860  01, 

Miflsinippt 

lionidaaa .    •    • 

Ohio 

Indiana     •••• 

iHinob 

MiflBOuri    •••••.... 

Florida  Territory    ...*.. 

Midkigan  Territory 

Arhanns  Territory 

Total 

8467,818  831 8,107818  83 

CENTRAL  ASIA. 


In  out  acconnt  of  ibis  extensive  bnt  eomparatiyel^  nnknowD  region,  we 
adopted  those  bonndaries  which  Nature*  seemed  to  delineate  in  those  vast 
mouDtainous  barriers  by  which  it  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  Asia  on  all 
sides,  and  then,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  we  divided  it  into  two  grand  por^ 
tions.  Northern  and  Southern,  physically  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
great  chain  of  the  Mooz-Taugh,  and  the  Great  Deeert  or  Gobi ;  we  also  sub* 
divided  this  latter  or  southern  part  into  Eastern  and  Western.  In  this 
adoption  of  boundaries  and  classification  of  divisions,  we  did  not  feel  oun 
selves  bound  rigidly  to  follow  those  of  preceding  geographen,  as  Du 
Halde  or  Fmkerton,  Malte  Brun  or  Klaproth,  but  chose  that  order  of 
boundaries,  divisions,  and  description  which  seemed  to  us  fittest  for  geo-^ 
graphical  illustration  ;  we  did  not  adopt  the  method  of  Du  Halde,  becauio 
in  his  day  the  Chinese  empire  included  but  a  part  of  Central  Asia,  as 
we  have  defined  it  above,  and  the  denomination  of  Central  Asia  was  not 
then,  nor  for  many  years  subsequent  to  the  appeaiance  of  his  great  worki 
adopted.  If  we  mistake  not,  Rnkerton  was  the  first  who  introduced  the 
geographical  term  of  Central  Asia^  in  his  learned  dissertation  on  the  Goths 
and  Scythians,  and  in  the  subsequent  editions  of  his  very  valuable  geo* 
graphical  work,  the  very  best  which  till  then  had  appeared.  All  succeed- 
ing geographers  have  from  him  adopted  the  term,  and  when  its  configurai* 
tion,  boundaries,  and  extent  are  considered,  no  other  term  could  so  fitly 
express  the  region  so  denominated.  Malte  Brun,  in  his  classifieatton  of  the 
boundaries  and  divisions  of  Central  Asia,  has  not  included  what  we  have 
denominated  the  southern  division  In  Central  Ana  at  all,  though  for  what 
reason  we  know  not,  for  from  its  character  and  boundaries  it  is  as  dearly 
entitled  to  make  a  portion  of  the  great  interior  convexity  of  the  Asiatic 
continent  as  the  northern  part.  The  authors  of  the  great  (geographical 
Dictionary — ^now  in  course  of  publication  at  Paris— -have  adopted  our  dassi* 
fication  of  the  bonndaries  and  divisions  of  Central  Asia.  After  mentioning 
Mandshooria  as  an  integral  part  of  the  great  Chinese  empire,  they  add : 
Mongolia,  which  forms  the  eastern  part  of  the  Central  Plateau,  (and  be  il 
remembered,  that  with  them  the  Central  Plateau  and  Central  Asia  denote 
exactly  the  same  region ;)  Tibet  which  extends  on  both  sides  of  tlR 
southern  angle  (of  the  Central  Plateau),  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  f 
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the  Himalaya  monntains :  lastly,  Little  Tibet,  the  leaser  Bookfaaria,  and 
Soongaria  which  are  in  the  western  part  of  the  Central  Plateau.  See  Ton 
ii.  article  Asia,  p.  447. 

As  for  Timkowsld — ^the  acconnt  of  whose  jonmey  to  Pekin  in  1820  and 
1821  first  appeared  in  the  Russian  language,  and  then  in  French,  aocom- 
panied  with  notes  by  M.  Klaproth,  and  finally  in  English  in  1827 — his 
account  of  Chinesian  Tartary  is  a  mere  transcript. of  Father !Hyacinth*fl  ac- 
count of  Tibet  and  Mongolia,  and  of  the  See-yu-wen-kian-lu,  or  descripticn 
of  the  western  countries,  published  in  Chinese  at  Pekih  in  1777.    Bat  the 
translations  of  the  Chinese  originals  are  severely -condemned  by  Klaproth 
as  extremely  faulty,  and  it  is  impossible  for  any  but  Sinologists  to  deter- 
mine  the  matter.     The  English  translation  abounds  in  eirors,  but  whether 
they  are  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  the  correctors  of  the  press,  or  copied 
from  the  translation  of  Eyries,  we  cannot  say,  but  they  are  numerous  and 
notorious ;  as,  for  instance,  in  placing  the  source  of  the  Kerlon  200  li  or  60 
geographical  miles  N.  of  the  country  of  the  Ordos,  (the  Ortoos  of  Da 
Halde,)  and  then  making  it  run  200  11  N.  in  the  first  part  of  its  course  be- 
fore it  turns  to  the  S.E.     The  first  is  a  monstrous  geographical  blunder; 
for  if  so,  its  source  would  be  in  43^  N.  lat.  instead  of  48*"  35^  aa  in  Du 
Halde  8  maps ;  and  the  second  b  in  direct  contradiction  both  to  Dn  Halde 
and  Timkowski's  own  map  of  his  route  in  going  and  returning.     The  hd 
is  that  it  runs  first  S.  W.,  then  S.  E.,  and  finally  E.  and  N.  E.  till  it  en- 
ters the  lake  of  Koulon-Noor.     There  is  actually  more  geographical  infor- 
mation respecting  Mongolia  in  the  travels  of  Gerbillon  than  in  Timkow- 
ski's book>  and  the  topographical  descriptions  (as  all  such  yerfaal  descrip- 
tions must  be)  are  of  no  other  use  but  to  confound  the  ordinary  cbas  of 
readers,  unless  diligently  compared  with  the  maps  of  Du  Halde ;  for  the 
one  prefixed  is  merely  that  of  the  route  from  Kialdita  to  Pekin,  which,  how- 
ever useful  for  that  purpose,  (and  in  this  respect  it  is  eminently  so,}  is  of 
no  more  use  for  illustrating  the  geography  of  Mongolia,  than  that  of  the 
route  from  Glasgow  to  London  would  illustrate  that  of  Great  Britain. 
This  double  route  indeed  is  not  laid  down  in  the  maps  of  Du  Halde,  nor 
in  the  great  map  of  China  drawn  up  in  1760  by  the  orders  of  Kien  I^g, 
nor  in  Bell  of  Antermony's  travels :  as  in  all  these,  the  country  through 
which  they  pass  is  left  a  mere  blank,  as  Klaproth  remarks.     But  it  must 
also  be  remarked,  that  this  merely  respects  the  route  from  Kiakhta  to 
Pekin,  for  the  routes  of.  Gerbillon  and  others  of  his  order  through  various 
parts  of  Mongolia,  as  far  as  Nerchinsky  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Toola  and  Orchon  on  the  other,  are  well  and  accurately  laid 
down,  with  numerous  observations  of  longitude  and  latitude,  as  Klaproth 
justly  observes.     Timkowski's  map  represents  correctly  only  the  space  he 
traversed,  the  remainder  is  less  deserving  of  confidence,  and  our  manufac- 
turers qffnap8  would  do  wrong,  if  they  hastened  to  copy  every  thing  in 
his  map ;  for  instance,  the  courae  of  the  Kerlon,  and  the  shape  of  lakes 
Koulon  and  Buir,  which  are  much  broader  than  his  map  represents  Uiem. 
It  is  also  erroneous  in  making  the  great  wall  run  to  the  N.  of  Nortian  in- 
stead of  to  the  S.|  and  in  the  narrative,  in  a  note  put  by  Klaproth  himself, 
Kalgan  or  Chang-kya-kew  is  placed  in  48*"  51'  Sb**  N.  instead  of  40*  51 
Sb"  N.,  and  in  another,  by  the  same  critical  Sinologist  himself,  just  four  pages 
after,  Swen-wha-foo  is  placed  in  10"  20'  2*  W.  of  Pekin,  instead  of  1*  20^ 

2"  from  the  same  meridian— errors  entirely  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  the 
printer. 

Under  the  name  of  Central  Asia,  Timkowski  includes  Western  Toorkis- 
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tauD,  and  Mandshooria  or  Eastern  Tartary,  thus  extending  it  from  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  to  the  month  of  the  Amoor^  and  affirms,  that  according  to  the 
divisions  adopted  hy  European  geographers,  Central  Asia  comprehends  all 
this  space ;  we  are  unacquainted  with  any  geographers  who  include  western 
ToorkiBtann  and  Mandshooria  in  Central  Asia,  the  former  belonging  to 
Western  and  the  latter  to  Eastern  Asia.  We  have  no  objections  to  his  in- 
cluding Tangoot  in  Centnd  Asia,  and  making  it  the  southern  division,  but 
why  exclude  from  it  Ghreat  and  Little  or  Western  Tibet,  which  from  their 
physical  aspect  and  relative  situation  to  Afghanistaun,  Hiodoostaun,  and 
China,  have  much  more  daim  to  be  considered  as  portions  of  Central  Asia, 
than  Western  Toorkistaun  and  Mandshooria  ?  He  further  tells  us,  that 
tins,  hb  division  of  Central  Asia,  will  perhaps  put  an  end  to  the  old  cus- 
tom of  using  the  names  of  Tartars,  and  of  Great  Independent  and  Chinese 
Tartary,  so  oft  repeated  by  the  most  celebrated  authors  in  describing  this 
part  of  the  old  world.  We  certainly  think  the  name  of  Tartars  very  incor- 
rectly bestowed  on  the  nomadic  hordes  of  what  we  denominate  Central  Asia, 
as  the  Mongols,  Mandshoors,  and  Tibetians,  and  even  to  those  of  Western 
Toorkistaun,  who  are  all  of  Toorkish  origin ;  but  the  name  has  been  so 
long  in  use  and  wont,  and  grown  so  familiar  to  our  ears  and  eyes,  as  a 
generic  term  for  all  the  wandering  tribes  of  Asia,  the  Arabs,  Koords,  and 
Afghauns  excepted,  that  it  is  more  than  probable  the  names  Tartars  and 
Tartary  will  still  maintain  their  ground  in  spite  of  all  remonstrance  to  the 
contrary.  Even  Timkowski  himself  at  times  falls  unawares  into  this 
blunder,  as  when  speaking  of  the  destruction  of  the  Ywen  dynasty  in  1368 
by  Hong-vou ;  after  that  event,  says  he,  the  Mongols  took  their  ancient 
name  of  Tartar.  The  Mongols  were  consequently  Tartars  before  their 
conquest  of  China,  and  have  been  Tartars  ever  since  1368,  by  their  sub« 
sequent  adoption  of  that  ancient  appellation.  He  does  not  say  that  others 
called  them  Tartars,  but  that  they  themselves  resumed  their  ancient  name. 
If  so,  why  not  call  the  Mongols  by  a  name  which  they  anciently  bore,  and 
which  they  have  since  resumed ;  and  call  Mongolia,  Tartary,  as  in  this  case 
we  have  his  own  authority?  But  Timkowski  should  have  known  that  the 
Mongols  never  called  themselves  Tartars,  and  were  offended  with  Rubru- 
quis  for  calling  them  so,  and  told  him  that  it  belonged  to  their  vassals,  not 
to  themselves  who  were  Mongols ;  consequently  they  could  never  resume 
a  name  they  never  took. 

In  his  description  of  Mongolia  from  Hyacinth,  Hmkovj^ski  divides  it  into 
the  provinces  of  the  Khalkaand  Sharra  Mongols,  the  Mongols  of  Kokonor. 
We  have  very  little  new  respecting  Mandshooria ;  what  we  have  is  given 
not  by  Timkowski,  but  by  Klaproth,  and  merely  respects  its  political 
divisions,  which  are  stated  at  five,  namely, — Ningoutta,  Ghirin,  MoiUcden  or 
Shen-yang,  Kinchew-foo,  and  Siou-yan-ching,  all  comprised  under  the  name 
of  Chin-king :  so  that  our  knowledge  of  that  extensive  region  is  much  the 
same  as  in  the  days  of  Du  Halde. 

Mongolia  is  divided  amongst  a  great  number  of  princes,  of  ancieiil 
hereditary  families,  subject  immediately  to  the  emperor,  and  the  govern- 
ment is  entirely  of  a  military  character.  The  Khalkhas  are  under  four 
khans,  and  compose  in  the  whole  86  banners,  instead  of  three  khans 
and  55  banners,  as  in  the  reign  of  Kaung-hee ;  five  more  banners  were 
subsequently  added,  and  in  1731  Tsyren,  who  reigned  at  Ourga  or  Kouren, 
and  who  was  son-in-law  to  the  emperor  Yong-ching,  was  named  Grand 
Shassak,  in  recompense  for  his  services  against  the  Eluths  under  Kaldan, 
and  received  the  command  of  24  banners*    His  title  is  Sain  Nom,  and 


^  tfttiam  fwrt  of  the  Kalka  terriUHy,  iiexl  At 
*^r|?  gad  ivAicfa  extends  towards  DL     The  odier  khsas, 
^^7^^0^K/too,  and  Tsitsen  or  Chednng  kban,  have  the 
tfp  ^"^'uTilf  sad  20  bannen,  respectiyely.    The  fimt  fmraaqw 
■^■^^^  «d^  ^^  ^  Khangai  modntahia,  the  eeoond  near  tihe 
^^^1^^^  OB  mount  Onndoor  Daba  on  the  Kerlon.     We  wets 
'0fmg  that  the  present  encampment  of  Tooshidtoo  khaa  was 
■"^'fL^it  Oaiga*  depending  in  this  on  ^e  anthority  of  Malte  Bran, 
«■  ^^  ^  1^  tbe  princes  and  chief  priests  of  the  Khalkas  iived  in  a  camp 
*^Atilgilt»  ^  ^  Toola.     The  feet  is,  that  in  so  sayingv  ire  ooa- 
^T?j  1^  ecclesiastical  capital  of  all  the  Khalkas,  and  the  pemuuieBt 
of  die  Khootooktoo  or  visible  divinity  of  the  nation,  with  tiie 
_        It  of  the  Tooshidtoo  khan,  which  is  still,  as  fbnaeily,  between 
5^ioga  and  the  Orchon. 
O^rga  or  Kouren  is  situated  near  the  right  bank  of  the  upper  Took, 
ggi  its  confluence  with  the  Selbi,  opposite  the  colossal  suannta  ef  the 
^bsD-oola^  (the  Hanalin  of  Girbellon  on  the  left  bank,)  350  rcrata  rood 
^iitaace,  S.E.  of  Kiakhta.    The  place  contains  7000  inbabitaiits,  of  i^iich 
ene^fifth  are  lamas ;  and  in  a  large  building  are  cooked  the  victuals  of  the 
aeholars  of  the  lamas,  of  whom  above  1000  are  maintained  at  the  expeeas 
of  the  Khootooktoo.     The  inhabitants  live  chiefly  in  tents,  wbetbcr  they 
be  lamas  or  laymen.     The  temples  are  numerous  and  splendid,  standing 
N.  and  S.,  having  green  roofs,  and  around  the  top  of  one  of  these  is  a 
aplendid  gtlt  lattice.     Within  a  large  and  lofty  enclosure  is  the  residence 
of  the  Khootooktoo.     From  the  vicinity  of  Kiakhta  to  60  vents  beyond 
or  S.  of  Ourga,  all  the  Mongolian  inhabitants  are  subjects  of  the  Kboo* 
tooktoo.     These  are  called  shabi  or  disciples,  and  are  estimated  at  30,000 
tents  or  families.     They  all  pay  taxes,  besides  personal  aervioe ;  the  culti- 
vation of  the  land  and  superintendence  of  the  numerous  flocks  belonging 
to  the  Khootooktoo,— «11  of  which  go  to  support  that  pontiff  and  his  courL 
The  climate  of  Ourga  is  very  severe.    The  natural  humidity  of  this  district, 
surrounded  by  mountains  abounding  in  springs,  is  still  further  iucroased 
by  the  vicinity  of  the  Klhan-oola,  whose  colosasl  summits  eommand  it  on 
the  S.  and  neutralize  the  salutary  influence  of  the  warm  winds,  though  it 
be  sheltered  from  the  cold  winds  by  a  duun  of  high  mountains  on  the  N« 
The  cold  b  so  great  that  even  culinary  regetables  are  injured  by  die 
morning  frosts.     The  inhabitants  therefore  are  compelled  to  have  reeourse 
to  the  kitchen«gardens  of  Kiakhta  for  their  vegetables.    The  appeaienoe 
of  the  place  is  rude  and  desolate,  except  when  animated  by  the  t^nponry 
abodes  of  the  adorers  of  the  Khootooktoo,  who  arrive  here  from  all  pana 
of  Mongolia  to  receive  his  benediction.    The  numerous  tents  then  aeatlefed 
around,  with  iheir  numerous  horses  and  camels  and  flags,  present  a  lively 
and  interesting  appearance.    When  Timkowski  was  there,  it  was  the  period 
of  the  re-appearance  of  this  pretended  immortal,  a  boy  of  seven  yean. 
Timkowski   wished  to   see  him,   but  was  refused,  because   the   new 
Khootooktoo,  vriio  had  been  brought  all  the  way  from  Tibet,  was  fadgued 
with  his  long  journey,  and  with  having  given  his  benediction  to  dbove 
100,000  of  bis  worshippers.     Above  1000  camels  had  been  collected  by 
the  pious  Kalmucs,  to  bring  the  deified  child  from  the  monaaiery  of 
Pootald  near  Lassa,  with  all  bis  suite,  at  dieir  own  expense,  a  journey  of 
more  than  2000  miles.     The  manifestation  of  the  new  pontiff  crsated  an 
extraordinary  sensation  amongst  the  supentitioas   Khalkas,--men  and 
women,  old  men  and  children,  richly  dressed,  mounted  on  their  finest 
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camels  or  honee,  went  in  crowds  to  see  the  infimt  deity  and  receive  his 
bleaaingy  and  rstarned  to  their  tenled  homes  full  of  joy  at  having  seeo  the 
faoe^  and  received  on  their  head  the  imposition  of  the  lumd  of  the  wondrous 
child.    A  f§te  of  three  successive  weeks  b  held  at  Oniga  on  this  occasion, 
attended  by  all  the  khans  of  the  Khalkas»  the  representative  of  the  emperor 
of  China,  the  vaag  of  Onrga,  and  all  the  nobility  of  Northern  Mongolia. 
During  this  joyoas  festival,  horse-races,  wrestling-matches,  contests  at  anshery, 
and  other  games,  are  successively  exhibited.    The  first  are  fiir  beyond  any 
Uiing  of  the  kind  exhibited  in  Europe.   On  one  of  these  contests^  the  horse 
coorae  wa9  12  B.  miles  in  length,  and  1110  horses  started  at  once  for  the 
winning-post ;  and  on  another  course  of  ten  miles  long,  1627  horses,  all  of 
the  ago  of  six  years,  started  together  for  the  prise.    The  wrestling  con- 
tinued lor  two  days,  in  a  large  open  area,  before  the  great  temple,  and  the 
combatants  on  each  side  were  268.     At  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
Kbootooktoo  in  1729,  not  less  than  26,000  lamas  and  above  100,000 
Mongols  attended  the  entrance  of  the  regenerated  deity  into  the  sacred 
indosure.    When  he  came  out  of  his  tent,  he  was  conducted  by  the 
principal  Mongol  nobles  and  senior  lamas,  who  held  him  by  the  hand  and 
under  the  arms,  and  then  placed  him  on  a  horBo  magnificently  c8parisone<l, 
-*«  kuHlgan  or  priest  of  high  rank  held  the  bridle  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Ta  lama  on  the  other  nde.     The  lamas  then  chanted  hymns  in  his  praise, 
accompanied  by  a  hand  of  instrumental  music  composed  of  200  Mongolians, 
with  large  diums,  gongs,  and  brass  trumpets ;  whilst  the  nobles  and  the 
assembled  throng  bowed  profoundly,  and  raised  their  hands  towards  heaven. 
He  rode  slowly  towards  the  temple,  followed  by  his  sister  in  a  sedan-chair, 
the  senior  lama,  the  envoy  of  the  Dalai  Lama  or  supreme  pontiff  of  Tibet, 
the  Chinese  amben,  the  vang,  the  Khalka  khans,  and  the  other  Mongols 
of  distinction^— the  people  accompanying  on  both  sides  till  they  reached 
the  sacred  indosure,  when  the  procession  halted.     The  Kbootooktoo 
was  then  taken  off  his  bone  by  the  nearest  lamas  with  the  greatest 
respect,  and  led  through  the  south  gate  into  the  indosure,  and  then  into 
the  great  temple,  where,  asnsted  by  the  envoy  of  the  Dalai  Lama 
and  the  persons  of  his  suite,  he  mounted  a  throne  adorned  with  precious 
stones  and  rich  stuflb.     The  amban  then  announced  to  the  assembled 
throng,  the  order  of  the  emperor  of  Chma,  to  pay  to  the  Kbootooktoo 
the  hononn  due  to  his  rank.      Hereupon,  the  whde  assembly  bowed 
themsdves  to  the  ground  three  times.    Then  the  new  Kbootooktoo  blessed 
dl  present  by  the  imposition  of  his  hand,  successively  as  they  approached, 
•^•es  his  dst^,  the  amban,  the  vang,  the  prindpal  lamas,  tlra  khans,  and 
all  the  principd  Mongol  nobility, — ^when  they  dl  retired,  but  the  Kboo- 
tooktoo still  remdned  in  the  temple  to  bless  the  other  lamas  and  the 
people.     Next  day,  seated  on  his  throne,  he  received  the  presents  of  the 
emperor  of  China  from  the  amban  his  representative,  consisting  of  a 
plateau  of  gold  28  lbs.  weight,  in  the  middle  of  which  eight  predous  stones 
were  enchased.      On  this  plateau  were  kadacks  worrii  1000  ounces  of 
silver,  and  81  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  cloth,  the  making  of  which  cost 
300  ounces  of  silver  each;  besides  81  dishes  from  the  amban  himself, 
coutdning  confectionaries.     All  these  were  presented  to  the  Kbootooktoo 
with  the  most  profound  respect,  and  accompanied  with  the  felicitations  of 
the  erapercHr,  who  &idly,  through  the  amban,  solicited  the  benediction  of 
the  Kbootooktoo  for  himself  and  the  empire,  which  was  given  by  the 
deified  mortal  by  laying  both  bis  hands  on  the  head  of  the  amban,  and  then 
gave  his  blessing  to  the  lamas  and  the  people.     Every  one  impressed 
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with  the  idea  of  receiving  it  directly  from  the  dimity,  adv&ooed  sQCceu- 
ively,  aod  manifested  exemplary  respect,  fenroor,  and  dcTotion.  Accord- 
ing  to  the  Kbalkas,  their  Khootooktoo  has  already  seen  16  geoerataons, 
and  that  his  physiognomy  changes  with  the  phases  of  the  moon,  having  at 
new  moon  the  appearance  of  a  youth  ;  at  the  fall,  of  a  man  in  the  rigour 
of  life ;  and  appears  quite  old  in  the  last  quarter.  At  the  Khan-oola  a 
great  festival  is  held  by  the  Mongols  every  three  years.  There  the  census 
of  the  population  is  made,  undertakings  proposed,  and  differences  decided. 
On  the  south  side  is  a  splendid  temple,  corresponding  to  the  importance 
of  this  assembly.  It  is  steep  on  the  north  side,  but  the  declivity  is  gentle 
on  the  south  side.  . 

This  chain  is  40  versts  in  length,  and  Girbellon  who  calls  it  the  Han 
Alen,  went  30  versts  alongst  the  side  next  the  Tools,  whose  deacrip- 
tion  of  this  part  of  the  country  harmonizes  with  that  of  TimkowakL 
On  one  of  its  sides  are  inscriptions  of  colossal  dimensions,  on  large 
white  stones  in  Mongol,   Mantchoo,  Chinese,  and  Tibetian  chaocten, 
signifying  celestial  joy.     In  the  clefts  are  stationed  tents  of  guards,  to  pre- 
vent access  to  the  spot  sacred  to  the  Khootooktoo.     An  eternal  repose 
reigns  in  these  valleys ;  the  solitary  abodes  of  numerous  wild  goats.  This 
range  is  the  first  in  coming  from  the  S.    All  the  mountains  to  the  N.  of  the 
Toola  abound  in  woods,  and  rich  verdure,  and  wild  strawberries,  agree- 
ably  to  Gerbillon*8  statement :  but  the  Mongols  make  no  use  of  diem, 
nor  of  the  red  currants,  wild  peaches,  and  various  other  berry-bearing 
shrubs,  common  to  the  range  of  the  Khingau  AlinL     One  hundred  and 
eighty  versts  to  the  S.£.  of  Ourga,  is  Mount  Darkan ;  a  lofty  ridge  <^  red 
granite,  between  rocks  of  which  grows  the  Robinia  pygmata.    On  the  ex- 
treme southern  height  is  a  great  oho  or  cairn  of  stones,  erected  by  the 
Mongols,  who  come  here  every  summer  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  Jeng- 
his  Khan :  it  is  highly  venerated  by  them  as  being  the  mountain,  at  the 
foot  of  which  that  hero  forged  iron  in  his  youthful  humble  days.   A  Mon- 
golian chief  assured  Timkowski,  that  the  anvil  of  Jengfais  Khan  still  re- 
mains on  that  mountain,  made  of  a  peculiar  metal  called  bouryn^  which 
has  the  properties  of  iron  and  copper,  being  at  once  hard  and  flexible.     At 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  mount  Tono,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kirlon,  is 
the  chimney  of  the  hut  where  Jenghis  Khan  dwelt  in  his  youth ;  and  on 
this  account,  offerings  are  annually  sent  to  this  mountain  by  the  shassak 
Djonoun,  whilst  another  shassak  sends  his  to  mount  Darkan.     Bonrkhana- 
oola  or  the  Divine  mountain,  contains  the  source  of  the  Onon ;  and  Donr- 
ben-Puta,  another  mountain  on  that  stream,  is  famed  as  being  the  birth 
place  of  the  Mongolian  hero,  whose  memory  is  revered  amongst  his  rude 
and  illiterate  countrymen,  who  were  delighted  to  hear  from  Timkowski, 
that  his  fame  was  still  preserved  in  Europe.     His  warlike  deeds  ate  stall 
chanted,  and  sung  in  plaintive  and  harmonious  strains,  by  the  sons  of  the 
desert.     The  young  Mongol,  accustomed  to  hear  and  rehearse  the  tales 
of  other  days,  beholds  in  his  nightly  dreams  the  shades  of  his  warlike  an- 
cestors.   '^  Where  is  our  dreaded  and  intrepid  Jenghis  Khan  ?    The  songs 
of  his  mighty  deeds  re-echo  mournfully  amidst  the  rocks  of  the  Onon, 
and  on  the  verdant  banks  of  the  Kerouloun." 

Respecting  the  Sharra  or  Southern  MongolSy  they  compose  53  banners, 
according  to  Timkowski,  instead  of  49  as  in  Du  Halde ;  the  Ortoos  com- 
pose 7  banners  instead  of  6;  the  Mongols  of  Kokonoor  compose  29  ban- 
ners instead  of  8,  as  in  Du  Halde.  They  were  first  composed  of  5  divi- 
sions, under  as  many  taidsbas  or  princes.     In  1697,  on  the  defeat  of  Kal- 
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dan,  chief  of  the  Eloths,  they  suhmitted  to  Kanghee,  who  divided  them 
into  19  standards ;  and  in  1725,  on  account  of  a  rebellion  in  1723,  they 
were   fnrthur  sabdivided  into   29   standards,   namely:  the  Eluths   21, 
the  Khoit  3,  the  Torgouls  4,  and  the  Khalkas  1.     Between  Nioghya 
and  Kanchew  are  the  Tchoros  Elaths,  under  3  standards.     The  Mongols 
of  the  Altaian  mountains  form  19  banners,  under  a  general  who  resides  at 
Khobdo,  E.  of  the  upper  Irtish :  Soongaria  is  no  longer  known  under  that 
name,  being  e£hced  from  the  maps  of  Mongolia  by  the  Mandshoors.     It  is 
now  called  the  government  of  Ili,  and  the  nomadic  tribes  of  that  region 
compose  15  banners,  including  the  3  banners  of  Ching-te-foo,  a  district 
appropriated  for  the  annual  imperial  hunt.     The  whole  of  the  Mongol  and 
Khalka  banners  amount  to  212.     How  many  men  compose  a  banner  is 
not  said,  for  if  this  were  known,  the  population  of  the  nomadic  hordes 
might  be  calculated ;  each  shassak,  or  chief  of  a  banner,  engaged  to  fur- 
nish from  3  to  23  squadrons,  each  consisting  of  150  horsemen  completely 
armed;  if  13  squadrons  be  allowed  on  an  average  for  each  banner,  the 
total  amount  of  the  212  banners  would  amount  to  a  military  force  of 
625,400  horsemen,  and  supposing  this  to  be  one-fourth  of  the  population, 
the  total  population  of  all  Mongolia  would  not  exceed  2,500,000  persons. 
Timkowski  is  of  opinion,  that  the  population  of  Mongolia,  southern  and 
northern,  cannot  well  exceed  500,000  tents,  each  containing  a  soldier,  that 
is,  a  man  with  his  wife  and  children.     This  is  but  a  very  scanty  popula- 
tion for  such  an  immense  extent  of  country ;  but  if  the  vast  extent  of  ground 
necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  a  nomadic  race  and  their  flocks  be  con- 
sidered, together  with  the  arid  steppes  of  Mongolia,  when  league"  .Sm 
leagues  successive  may  be  traversed  without  meeting  a  single  tent,  Tim- 
kowski's  estimate  may  not  be  far  from  the  truth. 

All  the  Mongol  and  Khalkha  princes  are  arranged  in  6  classes.  Those 
of  the  first  class  have  an  annual  salary  of  £600  each,  with  40  pieces  of 
silk  of  various  kinds;  the  second  class  have  each  £500  annually,  and 
20  pieces  of  silk ;  the  third  class,  £260,  and  13  pieces ;  the  4th,  £160, 
and  10  pieces;  the  5th,  £100, and  9  pieces;  the  6th,  £65,  and  7  pieces 
annually.  The  taidshas  and  iabunan,  who  constitute  the  inferior  nobility, 
have  £33,  and  4  pieces  of  silk  each,  annually.  Small  as  these  salaries  are, 
those  of  their  wives,  even  though  princesses  of  the  imperial  blood,  are  still 
smaller.  A  legitimate  daughter  of  the  emperor  has  only  £330,  and  30 
pieces  of  silk  annually,  if  she  resides  with  her  husband  in  Mongolia ;  and 
only  £130,  and  200  bags  of  rice,  while  she  resides  at  Pekin,  and  her  hus- 
band has  only,  besides  his  allowance  as  a  Mongolian  prince,  £100, 
and  10  pieces  of  silk  annually,  if  he  stays  in  his  own  country,  and  the 
same  sum,  with  150  sacks  of  rice,  during  his  residence  in  Pekin.  The 
other  salaries  to  the  lower  Mongolian  female  princesses  and  nobility  are 
still  lower,  proportionally  as  the  rank  descends.  The  salaries  of  the 
Khootooktoos,  and  high  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of  the  Mongols,  are  all 
fixed  and  settled.  The  whole  of  the  administration  of  all  the  countries 
without  the  great  wall,  including  Mandshooria  itself,  is  managed  by  a 
tribunal  at  Pekin,  called  <  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs.'  For  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  more  regularity  into  its  affairs  a  special  commission 
was  appointed  in  1811,  to  nuJce  a  digest  of  all  the  laws  and  statutes  be- 
longing to  this  department.  This  work  was  accomplished  in  1818,  and 
published  that  same  year  at  Pekin.  A  translation  of  this  curious  politico- 
economical  document  was  subsequently  made  from  the  Mantchoo  ori- 
ginal into  the  Russian  language.  Every  thing  respecting  the  government 
VI,  4  1 
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of  all  theee  conntriee  ia  minutely  detailed,  and  fully  and  aocmmtdy  Ud 
down.     Every  item  of  expense  is  fixed  and  regulated,  whether  ctril  or 
military,  judicial  or  ecclesiastical,  belonging  to  Uie  goyemment  of  tiieee 
regions.    The  whole  rerenue  of  every  kind  received  from  Mongolia,  doei 
not  exceed  £60,000  annually,  all  which  is  expended  in  the  country  itself, 
in  payment  to  the  officers,  and  support  of  the  temples  and  other  establish- 
ments.     Except  in  a  military  respect,  and  as  a  frontier  country,  M<»- 
golia  with  the  adjacent  regions,  are  of  no  advantage  to  China ;  for  idle 
nomadic  hunters  and  bowmen  have  nothing  to  give  but  the  cattle  which 
they  rear  to  the  Chinese,  for  such  things  as  they  need.     Always  engaged 
in  mntnal  feuds,  occasioned  by  their  wandering  life,  they  have  always  re- 
m^ed  the  same  warlike  but  idle  race,  ignorant  of  ^1  art  and  science, 
agriculture  or  commerce.     All  the  Mongolian  chiefs  have  dieir  vanity, 
which  is  extreme,  flattered  by  honorary  distinctions  from  the  court  of 
Pekin,  which  knows  well  how  to  soothe  it,  and  by  alliances  with  the 
reigning  imperial  family,  whose  wives  are  spies  on  the  conduct  of  their 
husbands ;  and  the  salaries  and  presents  which  they  receive  are  of  ten  times 
more  value  than  the  annual  tribute  they  pay. 

The  whole  of  Dzoomgaria  is  under  the  government  of  lit,  and  is  a  most 
extensive  region,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  a  branch  of  the  Great  Altai,  which, 
running  S.  E.  separates  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Irtish  from  that  of  the 
Djabgan,  which  runs  into  the  Kirgis  Noor  (the  Kirkir  of  Da  Halde) ;  on  the 
W.  by  the  Talas,  which  separates  it  from  the  Great  Horde  of  the  Kirgees ; 
on  the  S*  by  the  western  part  of  the  government  of  Kansoo,  and  Chinese 
^Cfkistaun ;  on  the  N.  side  the  frontier  passes  from  the  Talas  by  the 
Tehoui,  to^lhe  lake  of  Balkhash,  and  runs  E.  and  N.  E.  by  the  range  of  the 
Tarbagatai  to  the  Irtish,  where  it  attains  the  limits  of  Siberia,  formed  by 
the  Naryn,  and  the  Upper  Bouktourina  which  rises  in  the  Great  Altai. 
This  government  is  subdivided  into  three ;  namely,  that  of  Hi  to  the  S.  W., 
Kourkara-Oussou  to  the  E.  of  the  former,  and  that  of  Tarbagatai  compre- 
hends the  region  to  the  N.  of  that  of  the  Hi,  and  to  the  N.  E.  of  Kourfcaia- 
Ousson.     The  capital  of  the  whole  is  Ili  or  Gouidja,  in  the  Mongolian  and 
Turkish  languages,  and  Whejj^"  Ywan-Cfnng  in  Chinese ;  it  is  also  called 
Ha  in  Balgassoun,  or  City  of  the  Hi,  on  the  left  bank  of  which  it  stands  in  42* 
48'  N.  lat.  and  82**  48'  E.  of  Greenwich,  according  to  Klaproth ;  and  ac- 
cording to  others  44°  N.  lat.  and  28*  28'  E.  of  the  same  meridian,  580.geo- 
graphical  miles  W.  of  Ouroumtsee,  and  3 120  do.  by  the  road  from  Pekin. 
It  is  said  to  contain  10,000  houses,  and  is  a  very  commercial  place,  fre- 
quented by  merchants  from  all   parts  of  China,   eastern  and  western, 
Toorkistaun  and  Hindoostaun.     There  are  28,000  troops,  all  cavalry, 
stationed  here,  and  much  resembling  the  Russian  Cossacks.     According 
to  Poutemstir,  who  was  here  in  1811,  there  is  another  great  city  of  the 
same  name,  about  30  miles  distant,  governed  by  a  Dzianghun,  who  resides 
there.     It  is  inhabited  by  Mahometans,  whose  chief  is  denominated  the 
Hakim  Beg,  whose  authority  extends  over  all  the  cities  of  the  vicinity, 
taken  by  the  Chinese  from  the  Mahometans.     The  Ili  has  its  source  in 
the  mountains  Tekes  and  Talkis,  200  versts  E.  of  the  dty,  and  runs  N.W. 
into  the  Balkhash  Noor.     14  versts  N.W*  of  Ili,  is  Kashmire  (not  the 
India  city  so  named)  a  city  of  3,000  houses,  and  enjoying  great  commerce. 
In  the  second  province,  there  are  only  two  places  of  importance^  Konr- 
kara-Oussou  or  Swee-ching-foo,  on  a  torrent  of  the  same  name,  an  affla- 
ent  of  the  Kour,  which  runs  W.  to  the  Borotala,  and  the  second,  Fnng- 
jun-foo  on  the  T>xtng.     They  are  only  military  stations,  whose  lands  are 
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cultivated  by  the  soldiers  of  the  station.  Tohougoulshack  is  the  capital 
of  the  N.  division  or  Tarbagatai,  situated  in  46**  B'  N  and  82°  S8,  £.  of 
Paris,  at  the  eastern  foot  of  mount  Tokta.  It  contains  600  houses,  and 
enjoys  some  commerce  with  the  Kirgees,  and  the  Russians,  and  with  the  cities 
of  Khobdo  and  Ouronmtsee.  The  place  of  this  govemment  was  formerly 
on  the  N.W.  frontier,  but  the  climate  was  found  to  be  too  cold,  the  snow 
being  10  feet  deep  in  winter ;  and  during  the  summer-heats,  both  men  and 
beasts  were  annoyed  by  immense  numbers  of  white  gnats,  which  caused 
frequent  ophthalmia,  and  nec/essitated  the  removal  of  the  place  of  govern- 
ment to  the  present  spot.  Tarbagatai  is  the  name  of  a  lofty  chain  of 
mountains  running  along  the  N.W.  frontier,  and  which  forms  the  eastern 
prolongation  of  the  snowy  range  to  the  W.  of  the  Alaktow  lake.  It  com* 
mences  in  ST  20^  £.  lat.  of  Greenwich,  to  the  £.  of  the  source  of  the 
Bouroul-Boukha.  It  runs  in  an  almost  eastern  direction  as  far  as  Tchon- 
goutschak,  and  from  thence  to  the  N.E.,  diminishing  gradually  in  height 
as  it  approaches  the  Saissang  lake,  and  the  85th  degree  of  £.  long.  It  ia 
covered  with  snow  during  the  greatest  part  of  summer.  The  large  valley 
in  which  runs  the  Imil  separates  it  from  the  chain  of  the  Tokta ;  it  is 
called  Tarbagatai-Oola,  or  the  mountain  of  marmots,  because  of  the  great 
numbers  of  those  animals  which  frequent  it.  The  government  of  Hi,  or  the 
S.W.  part,  is  very  expensive  to  the  Chinese  government ;  the  northern  side 
being  defended  by  12  military  stations  and  30  redoubts,  and  above  500,000 
ounces  of  silver  are  annually  sent  to  support  and  pay  the  troops,  besides 
several  thousand  pieces  of  satin  and  taffeties.  The  land-taxes  and  other 
imposts  are  said  to  amount  to  40,000  ounces  of  silver  more,  and  acontribation 
in  linen,  cloth,  and  provisions  is  levied  from  the  cities  of  £astemToorkistaun, 
all  which  go  to  the  maintenance  of  the  troops  in  this  government.  A  general 
with  500  soldiers  goes  annually  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Kassaks  and  Boo- 
roots,  to  receive  the  annual  tribute  from  these  hordes,  which  consists  of  one 
cow  in  every  100,  and  one  sheep  in  every  1000.  Taidshas  of  the  Eluths, 
the  Mohammedan  chiefs  of  the  cities  of  Eastern  Toorkistann,  repair  annual- 
ly to  Pekin  with  presents :  the  Kirgees  or  Kassaks  once  in  three  years, 
but  the  Booroots  have  no  fixed  period.  These  last  are  just  the  Kirgeesian 
tribes  which  dwell  or  rather  roam  on  the  western  skirts  of  the  Beloor,  be- 
tween Kokaun  and  Kashghar.  When  tribute  was  for  the  first  time  demanded 
from  these  highland  shepherds,  by  the  Chinese,  the  Kirgees  said,  in  rustic 
and  honest  simplicity,  '*  Heaven  has  given  us  grass  and  water,  our  cattle 
are  also  a  gift  of  heaven,  we  feed  them,  and  we  also  maintain  ourselves ; 
why  then  should  we  give  any  part  of  them  to  others  ?*'  Their  chiefs  did 
their  utmost  to  persuade  them,  and  at  length  compelled  them  to  pay  the 
tribute.  Afterwards,  however,  fearing  their  refusal  might  be  attended  with 
disagreeable  consequences,  they  finally  and  voluntarily  paid  the  tribute* 
Some  of  these  Kirgees  are  so  rich  as  to  possess  10,000  cows,  and  horses, 
and  sheep  so  many  that  they  know  not  even  their  number. 

Timkowski  places  the  government  of  Ouroumlsee  and  Barkol  (the 
Pbrkol  of  Du  Halde)  under  that  of  Hi,  and  what  was  formerly  called 
Soongaria.  This  is  a  complete  mistake,  as  they  never  belonged  to  that 
region,  but  to  Eastern  Toorkistaun,  and  at  present  compose  the  western 
extremity  of  the  province  of  Kansoo,  which  includes  the  great  province 
of  Tangoot.  He  is  also  mistaken  in  placing  Barkol  300  li  N.W.  of 
Hami,  or  90  geographical  miles.  It  lies  to  the  N.W.  of  that  city,  accord- 
ing to  the  Great  Geographical  Dictionary  of  Paris,  only  15  leagues  of  25 
to  a  degree  in  direct  distance,  which  nearly  agrees  with  the  Jesuits*  map 
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in  Da  Halde'a  Atlas,  and  seems  to  be  the  Oito  Hotan  of  that  map.  Thn 
city  has  a  strong  garrison  of  1000  Mandshoors,  and  3000  Chineae,  ander 
two  generals  ;  ^l  of  which,  with  their  fiunilies,  reside  here.  It  is  watered 
by  a  rirer  which  runs  N.  to  the  lake  of  Barkol.  The  climate,  thai^ 
in  48*  SO'  N.  lat.,  is  very  cold  and  mde.  Snow  falls  sometiiiies  very 
beary  even  in  the  month  of  Jnne,  when  the  inhabitants  are  compelled  te 
pat  on  pelisses.  From  this  circumstance  agricaltnral  produce  is  scanty 
and  uncertain.  The  region  around  is  corered  with  pines,  aod  produces 
abundance  of  mushrooms  which  serre  as  food.  N.W.,  a  league  distant, 
is  the  Bukharian  city  of  the  same  name.  Not  far  to  the  N.  is  the  lake 
of  Barkol,  of  an  oval  form,  and  environed  with  mountains.  To  the  S. 
is  the  snowy  mountain  of  Oriokhoi^  which  makes  part  of  the  high  chain  of 
the  Tien  8han  or  Celestial  mountains. 

'    Hami  is  now  denominated  Tchin-si,  and  is  the  capital  of  a  deparUnent  in 
Kansoo.     Skackew  is  known  under  the  name  of  An- si.     OuroumtMee  b 
the  most  western  city  of  Xansoo,  at  the  foot  of  the  promontory  of  the  Red 
mountain.     It  seems  to  be  the  Oramshee  of  the  Jesuits'  map,  and  periiaps 
the  Aramuth  of  Shade  Khodja  and  Benoit  Goes.  On  the  W.  it  has  a  ridge 
of  sand-hills  abounding  in  coal ;  and  8  leagues  is  the  lofty  Bokda  Oola, 
or  the  Sacred  mountain,  which  has  three  high  summits,  with  tranaparrnt 
glaciers  resembling  rock  crystal.     According  to  the  Chinese  accoonty  it  vi 
covered  with  perpetual  snow  and  ice  which  reflect  the  solar  rays,  and  its 
summit  surmounting  the  clouds  hides  the  sun  and  the  moon.  Kl^iroth  says, 
that  Bokda — and  not  Bogdo,  as  in  the  maps, — is  the  true  name  of  this 
eastern  prolongation  of  the  Tien  Shan  from  Manas  to  the  Barkol  lake,  and 
from  this  lake  N.E.  till  it  joins  the  Great  Altai.  Ouroumtsee  ia  situated  in 
a  fertile  soil  in  44**  N.  lat.,  and  26*"  W.  lat.  of  Pekin,  according  to  Staon* 
ton's  Chinese  map  ;  and  27^  according  to  Klaproth,  from  the  same  meri- 
dian.    Since  1765  it  has  been  the  residence  of  a  commander-in-chief  and 
two  subordinate  generals,  and  in   1775  it  was  raised  by  Kien-long  to 
die  dignity  of  a  chew,  or  city  of  the  second  order.     Eight  li  from  the 
old  town  a  new  one  was  bmlt,  called  Koung^Kou^  on  eight  bills,  and 
ten  li  in  circumference.     The  garrison  of  the  New  Town  consists   of 
8000  Mandshoors  with  78  officers,  and  2000  Chinese  with  100  offioera, 
who  all  reside  here  with  their  families.     In  the  Old  Town  is  a  garrison  of 
SOOO  men  under  an  inspector,  with  more  than  100  officers  and  subaltenis. 
It  is  a  place  of  banishment  for  criminals,  sereral  thousands  of  which 
have  been  sent  from  the  interior  of  the  empire  and  dispersed  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Changky  and  Manas  to  cultivate  the  Steppes.     Ouroumtsee  has 
broad  and  much-frequented  streets,  and  a  great  commerce,  and  is  one  of 
the  richest  cities  in  Kansoo.     It  has  many  tea-houses  and  inns ;  theatres, 
with  comedians ;  itinerant  singers  ;  crowds  of  workmen  and  artisans  of  all 
descriptions.     It  has  a  gymnasium ;  two  Boodhist  temples ;  a  school  for 
the  city  and  another  for  the  district. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject  without  noticing  two  enor- 
mous errors  in  Timkowski's  very  useful  and  intelligent  work, — ^the  one 
chronological,  and  the  other  geographical  :< — Describing  the  mountains  of 
Mongolia,  Vol.  II.  p.  226,  he  mentions  the  Ouiekian ; — and  says,  that  ia 
744  before  Christ,  Felo,  prince  of  the  Wheyke,  placed  hiB  camp  between 
the  said  mountain  and  the  Kiunho,  1700  li  to  the  N.  of  the  frontier 
of  China,  which  then  passed  to  the  N.  of  the  Ordos  country.  The  Kiunho 
is  the  Orchon.  The  mountains  of  Ootekian  must  be  near  the  western 
part  of  the  Kbanggai  range ;  they  aie  also  called  Towifukian.     The  gco- 
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graphy  here  is  correct,  but  the  em  when  this  encampment  of  the  Wheyke 
took  place  is  not  744  years  before^  but  744  years  after  the  Christian  era, 
when  the  Tang  dynasty  filled  the  throne   of  China.     The  only  people 
knoi^n  to  the  Chinese  at  so  early  a  period  as  744  B.  C.  were  the  Hyong- 
noo  ;  for  the  Chinese  acconnts  say,  that  it  was  anciently  about  the  monn- 
taixis   of  Oatekian,  or  the  Tonkin,  that  the  Tchenin  or  Khagans  of  the 
Hyongnoo  dwelt ;  but  the  names  of  the  Wheyhoo  and  the  Wheyke  were 
then  unknown  to  the  Chinese,  and  that  for  many  centuries  after.  744  B.  C. 
is  certainly  a  press-error  for  744  A.  D.,  for  Klaproth,  who  gives  this  ac- 
count in  Timkowski's  text,  could  not  be  guilty  of  such  a  dironological 
blunder.      In  order  to  correct  this  more  effectually,  we  shall  subjoin  Re- 
muaat's  account* 

The  history  of  the  Wheyke,  which  is  joined  to  that  of  the  Tang,  in- 
forms us,  says  Remusat,  that  a  family  of  that  nation,  named  Lo-lo-ko,  dwelt 
to  the  N*  of  the  SSeyan-tho,  on  the  river  Soling  (Selinga),  at  a  very  great 
distance  from  the  capital  of  the  empire.     It  was  that  Haniily  which,  for  the 
first  time,  gave  itself  a  chief ;  and  he  who  was  thus  chosen  was  called 
Phousa,  who  established  himself  on  the  banks  of  the  To-lo  (Toola).    But 
in  628  A.  D.  Chin-Choo-pi*kia  Kho^han  (Khan)  placed  his  encampment 
on  the  mount  Yo-too-kian.   There,  he  had  to  the  £.  the  Moko  or  Eastern 
Tartars ;  to  the  W.  the  Thou-kiouci  or  Turks ;  to  the  S.  the  Sandy  De- 
sert,  and  to  the  N.  the  river  Kiulun  or  Kirlon.     Sometime  after  he  ad- 
vanced towards  the  east,  and  stopped  on  the  mountain  Tou-wee-kian 
(Tu*kin).     This  latter  encampment  was  to  the  W.  of  the  To-lo  (Toola), 
and  the  country  of  the  Cbi-wei  (Tongousians).     It  had  to  the  W.  the 
Golden  Mountains,  or  the  Altai ;  to  the  S.  the  Turks  ;  and  to  the  N.  the 
goremment  of  Han-hai,  established  in  Tartary  by  the  Chinese.     Finally, 
he  continues,  in  755  (of  our  era)  Kou-tou-lou-pi-kia  fixed  himself  in  the 
ancient  country  of  the  Thou-kiowie  (Turks),  between  the  mountain  Ou-te- 
kian  and  the  river  Kiunho  (Orchon),  that  is  to  say,  in  the  site  of  Holin 
(Karakorom),  1700  li  to  the  N.  of  Su-ching  or  the  city  of  the  West, 
which  the  Chinese  call  Kao-kiowie-sai,  and  which  is  the  country  of  the 
Honsie.     Here  we  have  the  first  known  date  of  the  existence  of  the 
Khans,  of  the  Wheyke,  and  the  place  of  their  encampments.     First,  they 
dwelt  on  the  Selinga ;  next,  in  628  A.  D.  on  the  Toola,  to  the  S.  of  the 
Selinga ;  and,  finally,  we  find  Pikia  Khan  encamped  still  farther  to  the 
S.  W.  between  the  Ontekian  and  the  Orchon.     The  name  is  not  Filo,  but 
Pikia ;  and  the  date  is  not  744  B.  C,  but  755  A.  D.,  or  450  years  prior 
to  the  coronation  of  Temujin  or  Jengbis  Khan. 

The  second  error  into  which  Timkowski  has  allowed  himself  to  be  led 
respects  the  source  of  the  Whangho,  which  is  said  in  this  Chinese  account 
of  Mongolia,  translated  by  Hyacinth,  and  re-translated  by  the  redoubtable 
Klaproth,  to  originate  in  the  lake  of  Lop,  and  then  to  run  a  subterraneous 
course  to  mount  Koulkonn,  at  the  foot  of  which  it  re-appears  in  the  small 
stream  of  the  Altan-kol,  or  golden  river,  only  three  feet  deep  before  its  en- 
trance into  the  Tsing-soo-hai  lake.  This  account  is  taken  from  the  Dhai 
Thsingitoudshee,  or  Imperial  Geography  of  the  reigning  D3masty,  and  is  a 
precious  sample  of  Chinese  science.  The  chain  of  mountains  Kiun-hin  or 
Koulkonn,  is  on  the  western  frontier  of  this  country,  (Koukounoor  or 
Southern  Tanjoot).  The  Whang-ho  has  its  source  in  them,  namely,  in  the 
the  mountains  Aklantzikin  Barboukha  and  Bayan-kara.  In  1782,  Kien 
Long  sent  his  equerry,  Amtda,  to  present  his  offerings  to  thu  river,  whose 
source  he  ordered  him  to  investigate.     Amida,  on  his  return  to  court,  pre- 
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hif  goveroment  forina  die  weatem  part  of  the  Kalka  teiTitory>  next  the 
lieigiits  of  the  Selinga,  and  which  extends  towards  HL  The  other  khaas, 
as  the  Shassaktooy  Tooshidtoo.  and  Tsitsen  or  Cheching  khan,  hatre  the 
command  orer  19,  21,  and  20  banners,  respectively.  The  first  encamps 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  Khangai  modatahis,  the  second  near  the 
Selinga,  and  the  third  on  mount  Onndonr  Daba  on  the  Kerlon.  We  were 
mistaken  in  saying  that  the  present  encampment  of  Tooshidtoo  khan  was 
on  the  Toola  at  Onrga,  depending  in  this  on  the  antfaoriiy  of  MaHe  Broa^ 
who  tells  us  that  the  princes  and  chief  ]»riest8  of  the  Khalkas  lived  in  a  camp 
called  the  Aorga  on  the  Toola.  The  fisct  is,  that  in  so  saying,  wa  oon* 
fsnnded  the  ecclesiastical  ca|ntal  of  all  the  Khalkas,  and  the  permaaeiit 
residence  of  the  Khootooktoo  or  visible  divinity  of  the  nation,  with  the 
encampment  of  the  Tooshidtoo  khan,  which  is  still,  as  formerly,  between 
the  Selinga  and  the  Orchon. 

Ourga  or  Kourtn  is  situated  near  the  right  bank  of  the  ii^per  Toola, 
and  its  confluence  with  the  Selbi,  opposite  the  colosBal  snaants  of  the 
Kban-oola«  (the  Hanalin  of  Girbellon  on  the  left  bank,)  250  verata  road 
distance,  S.E.  of  Kiakhta.  The  place  contains  7000  inhabitants^  of  whidi 
one-fifth  are  lamas ;  and  in  a  large  building  are  cooked  ^  victnak  of  the 
scholars  of  the  lamas,  of  whom  above  1000  an  maintained  at  the  eacpease 
of  the  Khootooktoo.  The  inbabitaatB  live  chiefly  in  tmits,  whether  they 
be  lamas  or  laymen.  The  temples  are  numerous  and  splendid,  staading 
N.  and  S.,  having  green  roofs,  and  around  the  top  of  one  of  these  is  m 
splendid  gilt  lattice.  Within  a  large  and  lofty  endosnre  is  the  residence 
of  the  Khootooktoo.  From  the  vicinity  of  Kaakhta  to  60  versts  beyond 
or  S.  of  Ourga,  all  the  Mcmgolian  inhabitants  are  subjects  of  the  Khoo* 
tooktoo.  These  are  called  thahi  or  disciples,  and  are  estimated  at  30,000 
tents  or  fiunilies.  They  all  pay  taxes,  bcasides  personal  service ;  the  culti- 
vation of  the  land  and  superintendence  of  the  numerous  flodcs  beloBgiag 
to  the  Khootooktoo, — all  of  which  go  to  supp<nt  that  pontiff  and  his  courL 
The  climate  of  Ourga  is  very  severe.  The  natural  humidity  of  tUo  district, 
surrounded  by  mountains  abounding  in  springs,  is  still  further  iBcieased 
by  the  vicinity  of  the  Khan-oola,  whose  colossal  summits  eoBiaand  it  oa 
the  S.  and  neutralize  the  salutary  influence  of  the  warm  winds,  tfaoo^  it 
be  sheltered  from  the  cold  winds  by  a  dudn  of  high  mountains  on  the  N. 
The  cold  is  so  great  that  even  culinary  vegetables  are  injured  by  tiie 
morning  firosts.  The  inhabitants  tiierefore  an  compelled  to  have  lecouise 
to  the  kitchen-gardens  of  Kiakhta  for  their  vegetables.  The  appeanmoe 
of  the  place  is  rude  and  desolate,  except  when  animated  by  the  toapoiary 
abodes  of  the  adorers  of  the  Khootooktoo,  who  arrivel  here  from  all  pans 
of  Mongolia  to  receive  his  benediction.  The  numerous  tents  then  scattered 
around,  with  their  numerous  horses  and  camels  and  flags,  present  a  lively 
and  interesting  appearance.  When  Timkowski  was  there,  it  was  the  period 
of  the  re-appearance  of  this  pretended  immortal,  a  boy  of  seven  yean. 
Timkowski  wished  to  see  him,  but  was  refused,  because  the  new 
Khootooktoo,  who  had  been  brought  all  the  way  from  Tibet,  was  fatigued 
with  his  long  journey,  and  with  having  given  his  benediction  to  dbove 
100,000  of  his  worshippers.  Above  1000  camels  had  been  collected  by 
the  pious  Kalmuca,  to  bring  the  deified  child  from  the  m<»aatery  of 
Pootald  near  LaSsa,  with  all  his  suite,  at  their  own  expenae,  a  journey  of 
more  than  2000  miles.  The  manifestation  of  the  new  pontiff  created  an 
extraordinary  sensation  amongst  the  superstitious  Khalkas,**aien  and 
women,  old  men  and  children,  richly  dressed,  mounted  on  their  finest 
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CMoek  or  hones,  went  in  erowde  to  see  the  infiut  deity  end  reoeiTe  his 
Ueesingy  and  retarned  to  their  tented  homee  full  of  joy  at  having  teen  the 
hee,  and  raceiTod  on  their  head  the  impoeition  of  the  hand  of  the  wondrons 
child.  A  ftte  of  three  snooeaaiTe  weeks  is  held  at  Churga  on  this  occasion, 
attended  hy  ali  the  khana  of  the  Khalkaa,  the  repreaentalive  of  the  emperor 
of  China,  the  Tang  of  Oorga,  and  all  the  nobility  of  Northern  Mongolia. 
Daring  this  joyons  festival,  horBe-raoes,wrestling-niatGhes,  contests  at  archery, 
and  other  games,  are  anccesBiTely  exhibited.  The  first  are  hr  beyond  any 
tlmig  of  the  kind  exhibited  in  Europe.  On  one  of  these  contests,  the  horse 
coarse  wap  12  B.  miles  in  length,  and  1110  horses  started  at  once  for  the 
winning-post ;  and  on  another  coarse  of  ten  miles  long,  1627  horses,  ail  of 
the  age  of  six  years,  started  together  for  the  prise.  The  wrestling  con- 
tinned  lor  two  days,  in  a  large  open  area,  before  the  great  temple,  and  the 
combatants  on  each  side  were  268.  At  the  inangoration  of  a  new 
Khootooktoo  in  1729,  not  less  than  26,000  kmas  and  abovo  100,000 
Mongols  attended  the  entrance  of  the  regenerated  deity  into  the  sacred 
indosnre.  When  he  came  oat  of  his  tent,  he  was  conducted  by  the 
principal  Meiig<^  nobles  and  senior  lamas,  who  held  him  by  the  hand  and 
nnder  the  arms,  and  then  placed  him  on  a  hofse  magnificently  caparisoned, 
«>.-«  kubilgan  or  priest  of  high  rank  held  the  bridle  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Ta  lama  on  the  other  aide.  The  lamas  then  chanted  hymns  in  his  praise, 
accompanied  by  n  band  of  instramental  masic  composed  of  200  Mongolians, 
with  large  dmms,  gongs,  and  brass  trampets ;  whilst  the  nobles  and  the 
assembled  throng  bowed  profonndly,  and  raised  their  hands  towards  heaven. 
He  rode  slowly  towards  the  temple,  followed  by  his  sister  in  a  sedan-chair, 
the  senior  lama,  the  envoy  of  the  I>alai  Lama  or  sapreme  pontiff  of  Tibet, 
the  Chinese  amban,  the  rang,  the  Khalka  khans,  and  the  other  Mongols 
of  distinction,— the  people  accompanying  on  both  ndes  till  they  reached 
the  sacred  inclosnre,  when  the  procession  halted.  The  Khootooktoo 
was  then  taken  off  his  hone  by  the  nearest  lamas  with  the  greatest 
respect,  and  led  throogh  the  sonth  gate  into  the  inclosnra,  and  then  into 
the  great  temploy  where,  assisted  by  the  envoy  of  the  Dalai  Lama 
and  the  persons  of  Ins  snite,  he  mounted  a  throne  adorned  with  precious 
stones  and  rich  sta£b.  The  amban  then  announced  to  the  assembled 
throng,  the  order  of  the  emperor  of  China,  to  pay  to  the  Khootooktoo 
the  honoun  due  to  his  rank.  Hereupon,  the  whole  assembly  bowed 
themsalvea  to  the  ground  three  times.  Then  the  new  EJiootooktoo  blessed 
all  present  by  the  imposition  of  his  hand,  successively  as  they  approached, 
•^-os  his  sister,  the  amban,  the  vang,  the  principal  lamas,  the  khans,  and 
all  the  principal  Mongol  nobility, — ^when  they  all  ratired,  but  the  Khoo- 
tooktoo still  remained  in  the  temple  to  bless  the  other  lamas  and  the 
people.  Next  day,  seated  on  his  throne,  he  received  the  presents  of  the 
emperor  of  China  from  the  amban  his  representative,  consisting  of  a 
plateau  of  gold  28  lbs.  weight,  in  the  middle  of  which  eight  precious  stones 
were  enchitted*  On  this  plateau  were  kadacks  worth  1000  oances  of 
silver,  and  81  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  cloth,  the  making  of  which  cost 
800  ounces  of  silver  each;  besides  81  dishes  from  the  amban  himself, 
containing  confectioneries.  All  these  were  presented  to  the  Khootooktoo 
with  the  most  profound  respect,  and  accompanied  with  the  felicitations  of 
the  emperor,  who  finally,  through  the  amban,  solicited  the  benediction  of 
the  Khootooktoo  for  himself  and  the  empire,  which  was  given  by  the 
deified  mortal  by  laying  both  his  hands  on  the  head  of  the  amban,  and  then 
he  gave  his  blessing  to  the  lamas  and  the  people.     Every  one  impressed 
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his  goveramant  fomw  die  weatem  part  of  the  Kelka  t«-ritory>  next  the 
liei^ts  of  the  Selinga,  and  which  extends  towards  HL  The  other  khans, 
as  the  Shasaaktooy  Tooahidtoo,  and  Tsitsen  or  Cheching  khan,  hare  the 
command  over  19,  21,  and  20  bannera,  respectively.  The  first  encaasps 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  Khangiu  monatains,  the  second  near  the 
Selmga,  and  the  third  on  mount  Oondour  Daba  on  the  Kerion.  We  weie 
mistaken  in  saying  that  the  present  encampment  of  Tooshidtoo  khan  was 
on  the-  Toola  at  Onrga,  depending  in  this  on  the  antfaority  of  Malte  Broa^ 
who  tells  US  that  the  princes  and  chief  ]»riests  of  the  Khalkas  lived  in  a  csonp 
called  the  Aorga  on  the  Toola.  The  fisct  is,  that  in  so  aaying,  we  cxu- 
feanded  the  ei^esiastical  ca|ntal  of  all  the  Khalkas,  and  the  permaBent 
residence  of  Uie  Khootooktoo  or  visible  divinity  of  the  nation,  with  the 
encampment  of  the  Tooshidtoo  khan,  which  is  still,  as  formerly,  between 
the  Selinga  and  the  Orchon. 

Ourga  or  Koureu  is  situated  near  the  right  bank  of  the  upper  Toola, 
and  its  confluence  with  the  Selbi,  opposite  the  colossal  snaants  of  the 
Kban-oola«  (the  Hanalin  of  Girbellon  on  the  left  bank,)  250  verata  raad 
distance,  S.E.  of  Kiakhta.  The  place  contains  7000  inhabttants^  of  whkfa 
one-fifth  are  lamas ;  and  in  a  large  building  are  cooked  ^  ▼icta^  of  the 
scholars  of  the  lamas,  of  whom  above  1000  an  maintained  at  the  eacpense 
of  the  Khootooktoo.  The  inhabitants  live  chiefly  in  tents,  wliethcr  they 
be  lamas  or  laymen.  The  temples  are  aomerous  and  splendid,  staading 
N.  and  S.,  having  grem  roofs,  and  around  the  top  of  one  of  these  is  a 
splendid  gilt  lattice.  Within  a  large  and  lofty  endosure  is  the  resideaea 
of  the  Khootooktoo.  From  the  vicinity  of  Kiakhta  to  60  versts  beyond 
or  S.  of  Ourga,  all  the  Mong^an  inhabitants  are  subjects  of  the  Khoo* 
tooktoo.  These  are  called  thabi  or  disciples,  and  are  estimated  at  30,000 
tents  or  fiunilies.  They  all  pay  taxes,  bcaides  personal  service ;  the  ciulti* 
vation  of  the  land  and  superintendence  of  the  numeroua  flodu  bdoagiag 
to  the  Khootooktoo, — all  of  which  go  to  support  that  pontiff  and  his  ooark 
The  climate  of  Ourga  is  very  severe.  The  natural  humidity  of  tUa  distiictp 
surrounded  by  mountains  abounding  in  springs,  is  still  further  iaeiaaaed 
by  the  vicinity  of  the  Khan-oola,  whose  colossal  summits  eomraand  it  oa 
the  S.  and  neutralize  the  salutary  influence  of  the  warm  winds,  though  it 
be  sheltered  from  the  cold  winds  by  a  dunn  of  high  nountaina  on  the  N. 
The  cold  is  so  greeX  that  even  culinary  vegetables '  ace  injured  by  ihm 
morning  frosts.  The  inhabitants  therefore  are  compelled  to  have  reeoarse 
to  the  kitchen-gardens  of  Kiakhta  for  their  vegetables.  The  appeanmoe 
of  the  place  is  rude  and  desolate,  except  when  animated  by  the  temporary 
abodes  of  the  adorers  of  the  Khootooktoo,  who  airive  here  from  all  pane 
of  Mongolia  to  receive  his  benediction.  The  numerous  tents  then  scattered 
around,  with  their  numerous  horses  and  camels  and  flags,  present  a  lively 
and  interesting  appearance.  When  Timkowski  was  there,  it  was  the  period 
of  the  re-appearance  of  this  pretended  immortal,  a  boy  of  aevea  yean. 
Timkowski  wished  to  see  him,  bat  was  refused,  becaase  the  aew 
Khootooktoo,  who  had  been  brought  all  the  way  from  Tibet,  was  fistigaed 
with  his  long  journey,  and  with  having  given  his  benediction  to  dbove 
100,000  of  his  worshippers.  Above  1000  camels  had  been  collected  by 
the  pious  Kalmucs,  to  bring  the  deified  child  from  the  m<»aatery  of 
Pootald  near  Lassa,  with  all  his  suite,  at  their  own  expett8e»  a  jonniey  of 
more  than  2000  miles.  The  manifestation  of  the  new  pontiff  created  an 
extraordinary  sensation  amongst  the  snpentitious  Khalkas,— men  and 
women,  old  men  and  children,  richly  dmsed,  mounted  on  their  fineat 
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camels  or  hones,  went  in  crowds  to  see  the  in£ut  deity  end  receive  his 
bleesingy  and  retomed  to  their  tented  homee  fall  of  joy  at  having  teen  the 
hoe,  and  raceivod  on  their  head  the  impoeitioa  of  the  hand  of  the  wondrous 
child.  A  f(6te  of  three  snooeanve  weeks  is  held  at  Churga  on  this  occasion, 
attended  by  all  the  khans  of  the  Khalkas*  the  representative  of  the  emperor 
of  China,  the  vang  of  Oarga»  and  all  the  nobility  of  Northern  Mongolia. 
Dttringthis  joyoas  festivali  horse-raoesywrestling-matches,  contests  at  archery, 
and  other  games,  are  snccessively  exhibited.  The  first  are  &r  beyond  any 
thing  of  the  kind  exhibited  in  Enrope.  On  one  of  these  contests,  the  horse 
comae  was  12  B.  miles  in  length,  and  1110  horses  started  at  once  for  the 
winning-post ;  and  on  another  coarse  of  ten  miles  long,  1627  horses,  all  of 
the  age  of  six  years,  started  together  for  the  prise.  The  wrsstling  con- 
tinned  for  two  days,  in  a  large  open  area,  before  the  grsat  temple,  and  the 
combatants  on  each  side  were  268.  At  the  inaognration  of  a  new 
Khootooktoo  in  1729,  not  less  than  26,000  kmas  and  above  100,000 
Mongols  attended  the  entrance  of  the  regenerated  deity  into  the  sacred 
indosnre.  When  he  came  oat  of  his  tent,  he  was  condncted  by  the 
principal  Mongol  nobles  and  senior  lamas,  who  held  him  by  the  hand  and 
nnder  the  arms,  and  then  placed  him  on  a  horse  magnificently  caparisoned, 
«>.-«  kubilgan  or  priest  of  high  rank  held  the  bridle  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Ta  Uuna  on  the  other  side.  The  lamas  then  chanted  hymns  in  his  praise, 
accompanied  by  a  band  of  instnimental  music  composed  ii  200  Mongolians, 
with  large  dmms,  gongs,  and  brass  trampets ;  whilst  the  nobles  and  the 
assembled  throng  bowed  profoundly,  and  raised  their  hands  towards  heaven. 
He  rode  slowly  towards  the  temple,  followed  by  his  sister  in  a  sedan-chair, 
the  senior  lama,  the  envoy  of  the  Dalai  Lama  or  supreme  pontiff  of  Tibet, 
the  Chinese  amban,  the  vang,  the  Khslka  khans,  and  the  other  Mongols 
of  distinction,— the  people  accompanying  on  both  ndes  till  they  reached 
the  sacred  incloswe,  when  the  procession  halted.  The  Khootooktoo 
was  then  taken  off  his  hone  by  the  nearest  lamas  with  the  greatest 
respect,  and  led  through  the  south  gate  into  the  inclosura,  and  then  into 
the  great  temple,  where,  assisted  by  the  envoy  of  the  Dalai  Lama 
and  the  persons  of  his  suite,  he  mounted  a  throne  adorned  with  precious 
stones  and  rich  stuflb.  The  amban  then  announced  to  the  assembled 
throng,  the  order  of  the  emperor  of  Chma,  to  pay  to  the  Khootooktoo 
the  honoun  due  to  bis  rank.  Hereupon,  the  whole  assembly  bowed 
themselves  to  the  ground  three  times.  Then  the  new  EJiootooktoo  blessed 
ail  present  by  the  imposition  of  his  hand,  successively  as  they  approached, 
•^-as  his  sister,  the  amban,  the  vang,  the  principal  lamas,  the  khans,  and 
all  the  principal  Mongol  nobility, — ^when  they  all  ratired,  but  the  Khoo- 
tooktoo still  remained  in  the  temple  to  bless  the  other  lamas  and  the 
people.  Next  day,  seated  on  his  throne,  he  received  the  presents  of  the 
emperor  of  China  from  the  amban  his  representative,  consiBting  of  a 
plateau  of  gold  28  lbs.  weight,  in  the  middle  of  which  eight  precious  stones 
were  enchMed.  On  this  plateau  were  kadacks  worth  1000  ounces  of 
silver,  and  81  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  cloth,  the  making  of  which  cost 
800  ounces  of  silver  each ;  besides  81  dishes  from  the  amban  himself, 
containing  confectionaries.  All  these  were  presented  to  the  Khootooktoo 
with  the  most  profound  respect,  and  accompanied  with  the  felicitations  of 
the  emperor,  who  finally,  through  the  amban,  solicited  the  benediction  of 
the  Khootooktoo  for  himself  and  the  empire,  which  was  given  by  the 
deified  mortal  by  laying  both  his  hands  on  the  head  of  the  amban,  and  then 
he  gave  his  blessing  to  the  lamas  and  the  people.     Every  one  impressed 
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hiB  government  fomia  die  weatem  part  of  the  Kalka  terrilory>  next  the 
lieiglite  of  the  Selinga,  and  which  extends  towards  HL  The  odier  khaas, 
a»  the  ShasaaktoO;  Tooahidtoo,  and  Taitsen  or  Cheching  khan,  hatre  the 
command  orer  19,  21,  and  20  banners,  respectively.  Tbe  first  encamps 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  Khangai  moaatahu,  the  aecond  near  the 
Selinga,  and  the  third  on  mount  Onndonr  Daba  on  the  Kerlon.  We  weie 
mistaken  in  saying  that  the  present  encampment  of  Tooshidtoo  khan  was 
on  the  TooU  at  Onrga,  depending  in  this  on  the  authority  of  Malte  Broa^ 
who  tells  us  that  die  princes  and  chief  fNriests  of  the  Khalkas  iiTed  in  a  camp 
called  the  Aorga  on  the  Toola.  The  fisct  is,  that  in  so  sayings  wa  cxu- 
feunded  the  ecclesiastical  capital  of  all  the  Khalkas,  and  tbe  pemaneBt 
residence  of  tbe  Khootooktoo  or  yimble  divinity  of  the  natien,  with  the 
encampment  of  the  Tooshidtoo  khan,  which  is  still,  as  formerly,  between 
the  Selinga  and  the  Orchon. 

Ourga  or  Ksmreu  is  situated  near  the  right  bank  of  the  upper  Toola, 
and  its  confioence  with  the  Selbi,  opposite  the  colosaal  sumotits  of  the 
Kban-oola«  (the  Hanalin  of  Girbellon  on  the  left  bank,)  250  Terata  raad 
distance,  S.E.  of  Kiakhta.  The  place  contains  7000  inhabitants,  of  which 
one-fifth  are  lamas ;  and  in  a  large  buildittg  are  cooked  tiie  victuids  of  the 
scholars  of  the  lamas,  of  whom  above  1000  are  maintained  at  the  eacpease 
of  the  Khootooktoo.  The  inhabitants  live  chiefly  in  tmits,  whether  they 
be  lamas  or  laymen.  The  temples  are  numerous  and  splendid,  standing 
N.  and  S.,  having  green  roofs,  and  around  the  top  of  one  of  these  is  a 
splendid  gilt  lattice.  Within  a  large  and  lofty  endosnre  is  the  restdence 
of  the  Khootooktoo.  From  the  vicinity  of  Kiakhta  to  60  versts  beyood 
or  S.  of  Ourga,  all  the  Mongolian  inhabitants  are  subjects  of  the  Khoo* 
tooktoo.  These  are  called  Aaht  or  disdples,  and  are  estimated  at  30,000 
tents  or  families.  They  ail  pay  taxes,  bendes  personal  service ;  the  oilti- 
vation  of  the  land  and  superintendence  of  the  numerous  flocks  bdoogiag 
to  the  Khootooktoo, — all  of  which  go  to  support  that  pontiff  and  his  coaru 
The  climate  of  Ourga  is  very  severe.  The  natural  humidity  of  tUa  diatrid, 
surrounded  by  mountains  abounding  in  springs,  is  still  further  iacieased 
by  the  vicinity  of  the  Khan-oola,  whose  colosaal  summits  eemmand  it  oa 
the  S.  and  neutralize  the  salutary  influence  of  tbe  warm  winds,  thoo^  it 
be  sheltered  from  the  cold  winds  by  a  diain  of  high  mountaina  on  the  N* 
The  cold  is  so  great  that  even  culinary  vegetables  ace  injured  by  die 
morning  frosts.  The  inhabitants  dierefore  are  compelled  to  hate  leeouise 
to  die  kitchen-gardena  of  Kiakhta  for  their  vegetables.  The  appearance 
of  the  place  is  rude  and  desolate,  except  when  animated  by  the  teaapoiary 
abodes  of  the  adorers  of  the  Khootooktoo,  who  anive  here  from  all  parte 
of  Mongolia  to  receive  his  benediction.  The  numerous  tents  then  scattered 
around,  with  their  numerous  horses  and  camds  and  flags,  present  a  liviriy 
and  interesting  appearance.  When  Timkowski  waa  there,  it  waa  the  period 
of  tbe  re-appearance  of  this  pretended  immortal,  a  boy  of  aevea  yean. 
Timkowski  wished  to  see  him,  but  was  refused,  because  the  new 
Khootooktoo,  who  had  been  brought  all  die  way  from  Tibet,  waa  fiatigaed 
with  his  long  journey,  and  with  having  given  his  besiediction  to  dbove 
100,000  of  hia  worshippera.  Above  1000  camels  had  beoi  collected  by 
tbe  pious  Kalmucs,  to  Mng  the  deified  child  from  the  m<»aatery  of 
PootiUd  near  La6sa,  with  all  his  suite,  at  dieir  own  expenae,  a  journey  of 
more  than  2000  miles.  Tbe  manifestation  of  the  new  pontiff  ereated  an 
extraordinary  sensation  amongst  tbe  superstitious  Khalkas,-*-men  and 
women,  old  men  and  children,  richly  dreased,  mounted  on  their  fiaeat 
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cunels  or  bonee»  went  in  crowdt  t»  see  the  infiut  deity  and  reoeiTe  his 
bleesingy  and  retorned  to  their  tented  homes  fall  of  joy  at  haTing  seen  the 
face,  and  received  on  their  head  the  imposition  of  the  hand  of  the  wondroos 
child.  A  f(6te  of  three  snccessiTe  weeks  is  held  at  Chunga  on  this  occasion, 
attended  by  all  the  khans  ef  the  Khalkas,  the  representatiTe  of  the  emperor 
of  China,  the  vaag  of  Oorga,  and  all  the  nobility  of  Northern  Mongolia. 
Daring  this  joyoas  festival,  hone-rBoes,wresding-matches,  contests  at  archery, 
and  other  games,  are  snccessively  exhibited.  The  first  are  hr  beyond  any 
thing  of  the  kind  exhibited  in  Ekirope.  On  one  of  these  contests,  the  horse 
coarse  was  12  B.  miles  in  length,  and  1110  horses  started  at  once  for  the 
winning-post ;  and  on  another  coarse  of  ten  miles  long,  1627  bones,  all  of 
the  age  of  six  years,  started  together  for  the  prize.  The  wrestling  con- 
tinned  lor  two  days,  in  a  large  open  area,  befere  the  great  temple,  and  the 
combatants  on  each  side  were  268.  At  the  inaognration  of  a  new 
Khootooktoo  in  1729,  not  less  than  26,000  hunas  and  above  100,000 
Mongols  attended  the  eotianoe  of  the  regenerated  deity  into  the  sacred 
indosore.  When  he  came  oat  of  his  tent,  he  was  condacted  by  the 
principal  Meiig<d  nobles  and  senior  lamas,  who  held  him  by  the  hand  and 
onder  the  arms,  and  then  placed  him  on  a  horse  magnificently  caparisoned, 
«>.-«  kubilgan  or  priest  of  high  rank  held  the  bridle  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Ta  lama  on  the  other  nde.  The  lamas  then  chanted  hymns  in  his  praise, 
accompanied  by  a  band  of  instmmental  mosic  composed  ii  200  Mongolians, 
with  large  dmms,  gongs,  and  brass  tnunpets ;  whilst  the  nobles  and  the 
assembled  throng  bowed  profonndly,  and  raised  their  hands  towards  heaven. 
He  rode  slowly  towards  the  temple,  foUowed  by  bis  sister  in  a  sedan-chair, 
the  senior  lama,  the  envoy  of  the  Dalai  Lama  or  sapreme  pontiff  of  Tibet, 
the  Chinese  amban,  the  vang,  the  Khalka  khans,  and  the  other  Mongols 
ef  distinction^— the  people  accompanying  on  both  sides  till  they  reached 
the  sacred  inclosare,  when  the  procession  halted.  The  Khootooktoo 
was  then  taken  off  his  hone  by  the  nearest  lamas  with  the  greatest 
respect,  and  led  throogh  the  south  gate  into  the  inclosare,  and  then  into 
the  great  teraploy  where,  assisted  by  the  envoy  of  the  Dalai  Lama 
and  the  persons  of  Ins  saite,  he  raonnted  a  throne  adorned  with  precioos 
atones  and  rich  sta£b.  The  amban  then  annoonced  to  the  assembled 
throng,  the  order  of  the  emperor  of  China,  to  pay  to  the  Khootooktoo 
the  honoan  dne  to  his  rank.  Herenpon,  the  whole  assembly  bowed 
themsalvea  to  the  ground  three  times.  Then  the  new  iOiootooktoo  blessed 
all  present  by  the  imposition  of  his  hand,  successively  as  they  approached, 
•^-as  his  sister,  the  amban,  the  vang,  the  principal  lamas,  the  khans,  and 
all  the  principal  Mongol  nobility, — when  they  all  retired,  but  the  Khoo- 
tooktoo still  remained  in  the  temple  to  bless  the  other  lamas  and  the 
people.  Next  day,  seated  on  his  ^one,  he  received  the  presents  of  the 
emperor  of  China  from  the  amban  his  representative,  consisting  of  a 
plateau  of  gold  28  lbs.  weight,  in  the  middle  of  which  eight  precious  stones 
were  enchased.  On  this  plateau  were  kadscks  worth  1000  ounces  of 
silver,  and  81  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  cloth,  the  making  of  which  cost 
300  ounces  of  silver  each ;  besides  81  dishes  from  the  amban  himself, 
containing  confectioneries.  All  these  were  presented  to  the  Khootooktoo 
with  the  most  profound  respect,  and  accompanied  with  the  felicitations  of 
the  emperor,  who  finally,  through  the  amban,  solicited  the  benediction  of 
the  Khootooktoo  for  himself  and  the  empire,  which  was  given  by  the 
deified  mortal  by  laying  both  his  hands  on  the  head  of  the  amban,  and  then 
he  gave  his  blessing  to  the  lamas  and  the  people.     Every  one  impressed 
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his  goverament  fomM  die  weatem  part  of  the  Kalka  territory,  next  the 
lieigfats  of  the  SelingB,  and  which  extmads  towards  DL  The  odier  khaas, 
as  the  Shasaaktooy  Tooahidtoo,  and  Tsitsen  or  Chedung  khan,  hatre  the 
command  over  19,  21,  and  20  bannera,  reapectirely.  Tbi  first  eaeanpt 
on  the  aonthem  aide  of  the  Khangai  modataina,  the  aecond  near  the 
Selinga,  and  the  third  on  mount  Oondour  Daba  on  the  Kerlon*  We  were 
mistaken  in  saying  that  the  present  encampment  of  Tooahidtoo  khan  was 
on  the  Toola  at  Onrga,  depending  in  this  on  the  authority  of  Malte  Bruy 
who  tells  US  that  die  princes  and  chief  priests  of  the  Khalkas  iived  in  a  camp 
called  the  Aorga  on  the  Toohu  The  fisct  is,  that  in  so  aaying,  wa  cxu- 
fonnded  the  ecclesiaBtical  capital  of  all  the  Khalkas,  and  the  pemaneat 
reaidence  of  the  Khootooktoo  or  yimble  divinity  of  the  nation,  with  the 
encampment  of  the  Tooshidtoo  khan,  which  is  stOl,  aa  formerly,  between 
the  Selinga  and  the  Orchon. 

Ourga  or  Kaureu  is  situated  near  the  right  hank  of  the  npper  Toola, 
and  its  confluence  with  the  Selbi,  opposite  the  cokMsal  snanaits  of  the 
Kban-oola«  (the  Hanalin  of  Girbellon  on  the  left  bank,)  250  Terata  road 
distance,  S.E.  of  Kiakhta.  The  place  contains  7000  inhabitants^  of  which 
one-fifth  are  lamas ;  and  in  a  large  bnilding  are  cooked  the  victai^  of  the 
acfaolars  of  the  lamas,  of  whom  above  1000  an  maintained  at  the  eacpease 
of  the  Khootooktoo.  The  inhabitants  live  chiefly  in  tents,  iriiether  they 
be  lamas  or  laymen*  The  temples  are  nvmerons  and  splendid,  ataading 
N.  and  S.,  having  green  roofs,  and  anmnd  the  top  of  one  of  these  ia  a 
splendid  gilt  lattice.  Within  a  large  and  lofty  endoenre  is  the  resideaee 
of  the  Khootooktoo.  From  the  vicinity  of  Kiakhta  to  60  versts  beyond 
or  S.  of  Onrga,  all  the  Mong^an  inhabitants  are  anbjects  of  the  Khoo* 
tooktoo.  These  are  called  shabi  or  disciples,  and  are  estimated  at  30,000 
tents  or  families.  They  all  pay  taxes,  bendei  personal  service ;  the  caha* 
vation  of  the  land  and  snpenntendence  of  the  nnmerona  flocks  bdoogiag 
to  the  Khootooktoo, — all  of  which  go  to  support  that  pontiff  and  his  coar^ 
The  climate  of  Onrga  is  very  severe.  The  natural  humidity  of  tUa  district, 
surrounded  by  mountains  abounding  in  spring^,  ia  atill  further  iaciaased 
by  the  vicinity  of  the  Khan-oola,  whose  colosaal  summits  eemmaod  it  oa 
the  S.  and  neutralize  the  salutary  influence  of  the  warm  winds,  thoo^  it 
be  sheltered  from  the  cold  winds  by  a  duiin  of  high  nountaina  on  the  N* 
The  cold  is  so  great  that  even  culinary  vegetdbles '  are  injured  by  die 
morning  frosts.  The  inhabitants  dierefore  are  compelled  to  have  leeouise 
to  die  kitohen-gardena  of  Kiakhta  for  their  vegetables.  The  appeanmoe 
of  the  place  is  rude  and  desolate,  except  when  animated  by  the  teaapoiary 
abodes  of  the  adorers  of  the  Khootooktoo,  who  arrive  here  from  all  porta 
of  Mongolia  to  receive  his  benediction.  The  numeroua  tents  then  scattered 
around,  with  their  numeroua  horses  and  camels  and  flags,  preaent  a  lively 
and  interesting  appearance.  When  Timkowski  waa  there,  it  was  the  period 
of  the  re-appearance  of  this  pretended  immortal,  a  boy  of  seven  yean. 
Timkowski  wished  to  see  him,  bat  was  refused,  because  the  aew 
Khootooktoo,  who  had  been  brought  all  the  way  from  Tibet,  waa  fatigued 
with  his  long  journey,  and  with  having  given  his  benediction  to  dbove 
100,000  of  his  worshippers.  Above  1000  camels  had  beoi  collected,  by 
the  pious-  Kalmucs,  to  bring  the  deified  child  from  the  DHMmatery  of 
Pootald  near  Lassa,  with  all  his  suite,  at  their  own  expense,  a  journey  of 
more  than  2000  miles.  The  manifestation  of  the  new  pontiff  created  an 
extraordinary  sensation  amongst  the  superstitions  Khalkas,— men  and 
women,  old  men  and  children,  richly  dreased^  mounted  on  their  fineat 
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camek  or  honee»  went  in  crowdt  t»  see  the  infiut  deity  and  reoeiTe  bin 
bleeeiog,  and  retonied  to  their  tented  homee  fall  of  joy  at  having  seen  the 
hce,  and  received  on  their  head  the  impoeition  of  the  hand  of  the  wondrous 
ehild.  A  fftte  of  three  snooeeeiTe  weeks  is  held  at  Churga  on  this  occasion, 
attended  by  all  the  khans  of  the  Khalkas,  the  representative  of  the  emperor 
of  China,  the  vaag  of  Oorga,  and  all  the  nobility  of  Northern  Mongolia. 
Daring  this  joyons  festival,  hone-raoes,wrestling«matche8,  contests  at  arohery» 
and  other  gamesy  are  snccessively  exhibited.  The  first  are  fiff  beyond  any 
thing  of  the  kind  exhibited  in  Europe.  On  one  of  these  contests,  the  horse 
coone  was  12  B.  miles  in  length,  and  1110  horses  started  at  once  for  the 
winning-post ;  and  on  another  course  of  ten  miles  long,  1627  horses,  all  of 
the  age  of  six  years,  started  together  for  the  prise.  The  wrestling  con- 
tinued lor  two  days,  in  a  large  open  area,  before  the  great  temple>  and  the 
eombatants  on  each  side  were  268.  At  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
Khootooktoo  in  1729,  not  less  than  26,000  lamas  and  above  100,000 
Mongols  attended  the  eotiance  of  the  regenerated  deity  into  the  sacred 
inclosure.  When  he  came  out  of  his  tent,  he  was  conducted  by  the 
principal  Meiig<^  nobles  and  senior  lamas,  who  held  him  by  the  hand  and 
nnder  the  arms,  and  then  placed  him  on  a  horse  magmficently  caparisoned, 
«i.-a  kukUgan  or  priest  of  high  rank  held  the  bridle  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Ta  lama  on  the  other  side.  The  lamas  then  chanted  hymns  in  bis  praise, 
accompanied  by  a  band  of  instrumental  music  composed  ii  200  Mongolians, 
with  large  dmms,  gongs,  and  brass  trumpets ;  whilst  the  nobles  and  the 
assembM  throng  bowed  profoundly,  and  ndsed  their  hands  towards  heaven. 
He  rode  slowly  towards  the  temple,  foUowed  by  his  sister  in  a  sedan-chair, 
the  senior  lama,  the  envoy  of  the  Dalai  Lama  or  supreme  pontiff  of  Tibet, 
the  Chinese  amban,  the  vang,  the  Khslka  khans,  and  the  other  Mongols 
of  distinction,— the  people  accompanying  on  both  sides  till  they  reached 
the  sacred  inclosure,  when  the  procession  halted.  The  Khootooktoo 
was  then  taken  off  his  horse  by  the  nearest  lamas  with  the  greatest 
respect,  and  led  through  the  south  gate  into  the  inclosure,  and  then  into 
the  great  temploy  where,  assisted  by  the  envoy  of  the  Dalai  Lama 
and  the  persons  of  his  suite,  he  mounted  a  throne  adorned  wiUi  precious 
stones  and  rich  stu£b.  The  amban  then  announced  to  the  assembled 
throng,  the  order  of  the  emperor  of  China,  to  pay  to  the  Khootooktoo 
the  honours  due  to  his  rank.  Hereupon,  the  wht^e  assembly  bowed 
themsslves  to  the  ground  three  times.  Then  the  new  iOiootooktoo  blessed 
all  present  by  the  imposition  of  his  hand,  successively  as  they  approached, 
•^-as  his  sister,  the  amban,  the  vang,  the  principal  lamas,  the  khans,  and 
all  the  principal  Mongol  nobility,— when  they  all  retired,  but  the  Khoo- 
tooktoo still  remained  in  the  temple  to  blees  the  other  lamas  and  the 
people.  Next  day,  seated  on  his  throne,  he  received  the  presents  of  the 
emperor  of  China  from  the  amban  his  representative,  consisting  of  a 
plateau  of  gold  28  lbs.  weight,  in  the  middle  of  which  eight  precious  stones 
were  enchMed.  On  this  plateau  were  kadacks  worth  1000  ounces  of 
silver,  and  81  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  cloth,  the  making  of  which  cost 
300  ounces  of  silver  each ;  besides  81  dishes  from  the  amban  himself, 
containing  confectionaries.  All  these  were  presented  to  the  Khootooktoo 
with  the  most  profound  respect,  and  accompanied  with  the  felicitations  of 
the  emperor,  who  finally,  through  the  amban,  solicited  the  benediction  of 
the  Khootooktoo  for  himself  and  the  empire,  which  was  given  by  the 
deified  mortal  by  laying  both  his  hands  on  the  head  of  the  amban,  and  then 
he  gave  his  blessing  to  the  lamas  and  the  people.     Every  one  impressed 
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fNreserved  in  the  greatest  possible  laxuiiaoce  of  growth ;  and  they  are  not 
subjected,  like  their  Ttbetian  neighbours  of  the  same  sex,  to  the  drudgery 
of  out-door  work.     They  spiu  cotton  within  doors,  rear  silk-worms,  and 
wind  the  thread ;  but  the  men  gather  and  bring  in  the  mulberry  leaves  for 
feeding  the  worms.      The  cities  of  Khotaun  are  represented  as  nx  in 
number,  in  perfect  agreement  with  what  has  been  given  in  our  short  ac- 
count of  Khotaun,  viz.,  Karakash,  Eleechee,  Yooroong-kash,  Chnra,  Knr- 
reea  and  Yangee  Kishlak.  Of  these  Karakash  (the  Halahache  of  Keinloog's 
map)  is  the  most  western.     The  name  denotes  the  city  of  the  river  of  the 
Black  Yu  or  Jasper,  not  the  city  of  the  Black  river  as  Moorcroft  says. 
It  b  seven  days'  journey — 1 12  cos  or  224  road  miles — from  Yarkund,  and 
contains  3000  houses,   without  including  those  of  its  district.     Ten  or 
twelve  cos  to  the  S.E.  is  Eleechee  or  Khotaun,  with  6000  houses ;  the 
residence  of  two  Chinese  ambans,  with  a  garrison  of  500  soldierB,  and  the 
head  quarters  of  the  Mussulmaun  Hakim,  or  governor  of  the  province. 
To  the  S.E.  is  Yooroong-kash,  or  city  of  the  river  of  White  Yu  or  Jasper, 
not  the  city  of  the  rapid  river  as  Moorcroft  has  it,  who  seems  to  be  no 
adept  in  the  Oriental  Toorkisb.     It  is  placed  by  his  information  <mly  one 
cos  from  Eleechee,  whereas,  according  to  Keinlong's  great  map,  it  b  8*  to 
•the  S.,  and  15"  to  the  E.  of  it ;  and,  according  to  the  Mingitonndchee, 
30  li  or  10  geographical  miles  to  the  E.  of  it.     Chnra  (the  Tchila  of  the 
above  map),  three  days'  journey  S.E.  of  the  former,  contains  2000  houses, 
whilst  Yooroong-kash  has  1000  houses.     The  district  of  Chora  is  parti- 
cularly famous  for  the  production  of  silk.      Kurrea  (the  Kelea  of  the 
above  map),  the  Kereja  of  Swahlenberg  and  the  Karia  of  Rennel,  is  four 
days'  journey  S.S.E.  of  Chura,  but  N.E.  of  it  in  the  map  of  1760.     It 
contains  4000  houses.     Yangee-kisblak,  the  sixth  city,  is  four  days  S.S.EL 
of  Kurrea  or  Karia,  and  contuns    1000  houses.     We  cannot  identify 
it  with  any  known  position.      We   can   identify  five  of  these  with  the 
account  we  have  given  of  the   cities   of  Khotaun,   and  with   the   map 
of  1760.     Takhoobooee  is  not  mentioned  by  Moorcroft's  informant,  bat 
we  can  identify  it   with  the  Tagh  of  Izzet  Oolah  to  the  S.W.  of  his 
Kiriya  or  Karia,  and    the  Yangee-kisblak  of  Moorcroft   may  perhaps 
correspond  to  the  Niakisblsk  of  Izzet  Oolah,  though  placed  in  a  directioa 
quite  opposite ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  both  cases  it  is  wholly 
hearsay  geography.     In  Izzet  Oolah's  Itinerary,  reported  from  Yarkund  to 
Khotaun,  the  stations  are  eight,  and  in  those  of  Moorcroft  seven.     The 
first  station  in  the  latter  Itinerary  is  Karakash,  which  Moorcroft  seems  to 
identify  with  Karghalick,  or  the  city  of  crows  ;  but  this  is  a  manifest  mis- 
take, as  Karghalick  is  not  on  the  road  to  Khotaun  at  all,  but  on  that 
to  the  pass  of  Karrakoorum,  at  the  junction  of  the  river  of  Misar  with 
that  of  Yarkund.     At  seven  cos  distant  from  Karakash,  on  the  road  to 
Choulak,  the  face  of  the  country  is  covered  with  a  deep  fine  sand,  ex- 
tremely light,  and  so  subject  to  shift  and  to   eSs^ce  all  the  common 
marks  of  a  road,  as  to  have  rendered  it  necessary  to  mark  its  line  by  a 
double  row  of  wooden  posts,  which  reach  uninterruptedly  to  Karakash, 
the  first  city  of  Khotaun.     This  agrees  remarkably  well  with  the  Jeban 
Nooma,  which  says  that  for  six  days'  journey  the  route  from  Yarkund  to 
Khotatm  the  country  is  a  perfect  desert,  the  three  first  days  of  the  route 
being  through  a  well-inhabited,  country.    Eight  days' journey  to  the  S.S.E. 
of  Yangee-kiahlak  is  a  district  abounding  in  gold,  in  grains  and  masses,  in 
collecting  of  which,  from  dOO  to  1000  men  are  employed  by  the  emperor 
of  China.     Khotaun  is  supposed  to  contain  this  and  otii«p  metals ;  bat, 
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if  the  infaabifants  be  acqoainted  with  any  mines,  they  either  conceal  them, 
or  the  produce  vnW  not  repay  the  cost. 

The  population  b  chiefly  employed,  as  in  the  days  of  Marco  Polo,  in 
agriculture,  manufacture,  and  commerce ;  and  by  no  means  warlike.  The 
domestic  animals  are  horses,  numerous  and  hardy,  but  of  a  small  size ;  yaks, 
or  the  Tibetian  bulls,  are  bred  in  the  mountains,  and  common  neat  cattle 
on  the  plains ;  vast  numbers  of  the  doombas  or  broad-tailed  sheep  are 
reared ;  their  wool  is  very  fine  but  short,  as  they  are  shorn  twice  a-year. 
Shawl-wool  goats  are  equally  numerous,  and  their  fleeces  are  said  to  be  at 
least  equal  to  those  of  Ladank.  Wild  animals  are  said  to  abound  of 
yarious  kinds.  They  have  camels  of  a  large  size,  with  two  humps,  gene- 
rally of  a  brown  colour,  but  sometimes  yellow,  and  so  swift,  that  men 
mounted  on  the  horses  of  the  country  can  seldom  overtake  them,  if  they 
get  the  start  but  a  little.  They  are  hunted  for  the  sake  of  their  flesh, 
which  is  said  to  be  of  a  delicious  flavour,  and  much  relished  by  the  natives  ; 
cloth  is  made  of  their  wool  or  hair.  The  Goorkhoor,  or  wild  ass,  is  com- 
mon, and  also  many  varieties  of  deer,  of  which  the  musk-deer  is  one,  the 
produce  of  which  is  proverbially  fine,  for  who  has  not  read  or  heard  of  the 
musk  of  Khotaun?  That  most  terrible  of  feline  animals,  the  royal  ti- 
ger, roams  on  the  mountains  of  Khotaun.  Leopards  and  wolves  are  nu- 
merous ;  yellow  bears  are  not  numerous,  and  of  black  bears  there  are  none. 
Game  is  abundant  of  foxes,  hares,  and  other  small  quadrupeds,  and  fea- 
thered game  is  superabundant.  Fruit-trees,  of  all  the  sorts  common  in 
the  S.  of  Europe,  are  raised  in  the  gardens  of  Khotaun ;  as  vines,  which  are 
vastly  productive,  melons  of  large  size,  and  well-flavonred ;  with  pome- 
granates, plums,  peaches,  pears,  apples,  and  apricots.  Wheat,  barley,  maize, 
pease,  and  carrots,  are  largely  cultivated,  but  the  soil  is  too  dry  for  rice, 
of  which  none  is  raised.  The  few  forests  which  exist  hardly  deserve 
the  name,  as  there  are  few  timber  trees  in  them,  and  these  of  the  same 
kind  with  those  of  Ladauk,  as  poplars  and  willows;  hut  the  mulberry 
everywhere  abounds,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  silk  is  rabed  there,  though  a 
fine  white  cotton  seems  to  be  the  staple  produce.  The  manufacture  consbts 
chiefly  of  woollens,  camlet,  cotton  and  silk  cloths.  The  woollens,  however, 
are  generally  thick  and  coarse,  and  by  no  means  approach  the*  nature  of 
our  European  broad  cloths.  But  the  felted  cloths  are  large,  fine,  and  well 
got  up.  Cottons  of  a  coarse  kind  are  made  in  vast  quantities,  both  for 
home  use,  and  for  exportation ;  they  are  sent  from  every  house  to  Pekin  in 
commutation  for  the  capitation  tax.  The  circulating  medium  is  silver  and 
copper  coin  ;  uncoined  gold  is  also  used  for  the  same  in  grains  and  masses. 
The  revenue  paid  to  the  Chinese  government  consists  of  a  capitation 
tax,  and  a  tax  on  agricultural  produce ;  but  silk  and  garden  produce  are 
exempted.  This  latter  is  one-tenth  of  the  whole  produce.  Khotaun  has 
a  commerce  with  Russia,  through  the  medium  of  Bukharian  traders,  in  r&w 
silk,  both  white  and  yellow,  and  not  less  than  1000  camel  loads  of  un- 
dyed  cotton  thread  are  annually  sent  to  Russia,  through  Bokhara  and  the 
Kii^esian  steppes.  From  Bokhara  500  large  horses  are  annually  imported 
into  Khotaun.  With  Andidjan,  Yarkund,  Auksoo  and  Eelah,  Khotaun  has 
extensive  commercial  intercourse  in  silk  and  cotton  cloths,  raw  silk  and  cot- 
ton thread  ;  vast  quantities  of  sheep- wool  are  sent  to  Yarkund,  where  it  is 
wrought  into  felts ;  and  rice  and  cast-iron  pots  for  kitchen  use  are  received 
in  return.  Droves  of  Kalmuc  horses  are  imported  from  Eelah  and  Auksoo ; 
to  the  former  alone,  Khotaun  sends  from  200,000  to  300,000  bales  o^ 
coarse  cotton  cloth  annually  ;  the  length  of  each  piece  is  from  7  to  8  gv 
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12  gnrookft  broad,  and  one  rapee  per  piece.  Tfa^ae  are  aold  at  £elah  to 
the  Kalmucs  and  Kirgeea  for  money,  or  exchanged  for  cattle.  Tbi$  is  the 
cotton  called  Bezi  at  Eelah,  and  about  50,000  sheep  are  annnally  brought  by 
the  Kalmncs  (Kirgees)  to  Eelah,  and  the  rate  of  valae  Is  one  piece  of  this 
cloth  for  a  sheep,  three  for  a  cow,  and  iix  for  a  horse.  From  10  to  20,000 
three  year  old  geldings  are  brongfat  by  notnade  hordes  to  Eelab  for  sale,  iron 
13^  to  14  hands  high,  and  are  sold  in  droves  of  12  for  a  yamboo,  or  in- 
got of  silrer,  or  at  an  average  of  15  rupees  for  a  borse,  rating  the  yamboo 
at  180  rupees.  The  commerce  between  Hindoostaon  and  Khotann  was 
once,  it  is  said,  very  extensive,  but  when  the  difficulty  of  coininiinicatiOD 
across  the  various  ranges  of  the  Himalaya  and  the  Kwenlnng  are  considered* 
it  seems  evidently  impossible.  A  route  of  this  reported  commuiicatioti  Is 
given  in  this  hearsay  communication,  between  Yarknnd  and  a  place  named 
Surree-keea,  in  the  mountains  of  Khotaun  ;  and  that  it  passed  by  Rodank 
and  Ghortope,  but  beyond  these  places  information  stopped.  But  on  com- 
paring this  route  with  that  travelled  by  Iz2et  Oola,  and  g^ven  from  bte 
tvritten  communication  in  the  Journal  Asiatique  of  Paris  by  Klaproth, 
from  Ladauk  across  the  Kwenlung  or  Karrakoomm  to  Yarkund,  we  find, 
that  N.  of  the  Col,  or  pass  of  Karrakoomm,  the  route  goes  N.  to  Yarknod, 
N.E.  to  Khotavn,  S.  to  Ladauk,  and  S.W.  to  Baltee  ot  Little  Tibet. 
Therefore  the  route  from  Yarkund  to  Khotaun,  must  be  S-E.  and  not  S. 
But  Surree-keea  is  placed  by  Moorcroft  half-way  betwecm  Yarkund  and 
Karakash ;  and  mudt  therefore  be  S'E.  of  Yarkund,  and  what  is  more,  is  said 
to  be  10  stages,  or  124  cosses  from  that  place.  By  this  means  Karakash 
would  be  double  that  distance  from  Yarkund :  yet  in  the  reported  route 
given  in  the  same  communication  from  Yarkund  to  Khotaun,  Karakash  is 
given  at  only  112  cosses  from  the  former;  a  plain  contradiction  to  the 
other  statement.  But  so  far  is  Surree-keea  from  being  on  the  route  to 
Karakash,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  on  that  from  Yarkund  to  the  pass  of 
Karrakoomm,  S.  and  S.W.  of  the  former.  The  very  first  place  on  the 
route,  named  Karghalik,  shows  it ;  which,  in  l2zet  Oola*s  route  from  Kar- 
rakoomm, is  placed  19  hours  journey  8*  of  Yarkund.  The  next  place  we 
recognize  in  this  hearsay  route,  is  Kathau  Onrtoung,  which  is  the  Qrtong 
of  Izzet  Oola,  or  the  Chinese  custom  house,  belonging  to  the  district  of 
Yarkund,  6  hours*  journey  S.  of  Karghalik,  or  75  S.  of  Yaricnnd,  or 
50  B.  miles,  reckoning  2  miles  to  each  cos,  and  a  cos  to  the  hour,  which, 
in  such  a  mountainous  region,  is  fully  sufficient  for  a  loaded  caravan. 
Now  in  Moorcroft's  communication,  this  Ortong  or  custom-house,  is  given 
at  68  cosses  or  186  B.  miles  from  Yarkund,  or  90  miles  beyond  Karghalik, 
instead  of  only  6  hours'  distance  as  in  Izzet  Oola ;  and  as  he  travelled  in 
person  the  whole  road,  and  kept  an  exact  journal  of  each  day's  march,  and 
the  time  occupied  in  going  from  one  place  to  another  on  the  road,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  preferring  his  itinerary  and  using  it,  as  far  as  we  can 
identify  the  places  in  his  route  with  those  of  Moorcroft,  as  a  corrective  to 
the  latter.  The  next  place  mentioned  in  the  latter  is  the  Kara  Direa  or 
Black  river,  20  cosses  beyond  the  Ortong.  Here  the  Karakash  Direa 
or  Daria,  or  Black-stone  river  of  Khotaun,  is  confounded  with  the  river  of 
Misar,  which  comes  from  Chiraghsaldee,  and  which  seems  to  nm  eastward 
to  Misar,  and  thence  N.  to  Karghalik  where  it  joins  the  river  of  Yarkund. 
We  have  just  to  compare  Izzet  Oola's  route,  to  see  and  know,  that  the  river 
of  Misar  is  not,  nor  can  be  the  Karakash  Direa,  or  river  of  Black  Jasper. 
Beyond  this  river  is  Shaheed-oola-khodja,  12  cosses,  the  Chehid-oola-khod- 
jah  of  Izzet  Oola,  where  it  is  placed  on  the  river  of  Yarkund,  within  6 
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marches  of  its  source.  Bat  in  this  new  comnranication,  Shaheed<4>ola* 
khodja  is  placed  on  the  Kaiakash  Direa,  within  24  cosses  of  its  sonrce :  as 
this  river  was  hefore  confounded  with  the  Misar  rirer,  a  trihntary  stream 
of  the  Yarkund  river,  so  here  again  it  is  confounded  with  the  Yarkund 
river  itself;  a  notorious  error  I  as  the  Yarkund  river,  for  the  most  part, 
runs  N.W.  to  Shaheed-oola-khodja ;  whereas^  on  the  contrar^r*  the  Kara- 
kash  risesj  and  must  so,  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Pass  of  Karrakooroom,  and 
runs  N>£.  to  the  region  of  Khotaun,  and  city  of  Karakash.  When  such  a  no- 
torious mistake  is  made,  as  that  of  confounding  the  Karakash  Direa  with  the 
river  of  Misar,  and  then,  as  if  to  make  it  still  more  conspicuous,  with  the 
Yarkund  river  itself,  what  confidence  can  we  have  in  this  reported  com- 
munication of  Mr  Moorcroft  ?  Surreekeea  is  then  placed  24  cosses^  as  it 
would  seem,  £.  of  Shaheed-oola-khodja,  and  at  or  near  the  source  of  the 
Karakash  Direaw— This  place  is  said  to  he  famous  for  its  quarries  of  jas- 
per or  agate,  once  much  used  for  drinking  cups,  or  ornaments  for  the 
person.  Let  us  hear  Izzet  Oola.  Having  reached  Aighur-saldee,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Yarkund  river,  five  days*  journey  down  the  Yarkund  river,  he  con-  \, 

tinues  the  march  thus,  "  Bagh-Hadjee  Mohammed  9  hours'  march  N.  W.  of 
A^hur-saldee  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river;  it  abounds  in  wood  and 
forage.     There  is  seen  on  the  route  a  place  called  the  Djangal-Kirghizy 
or  forest  of  the  Kirghiz,  where  are  ruins  of  old  buildings  ;  the  people  so 
named  dwelt  there  before  the  Chinese  made  a  conquest  of  the  country. 
Nigh  this — the  forest  of  the  Kirghiz— a  defile  opens  up,  which  leads  to  the 
tomb  of  Shaheed-oola-khodja.     A  day*s  journey  (in  the  French  edition  of 
this,  it  is  a  une  nuit  de  distance  d^ici,  a  night  of  distance  from  this,)  from 
this  (the  Djangal-Kirghiz)  there  is  a  mine  of  yechm  (oriental  jade) :  I 
met  several  people  coming  from  Koksar  to  search  for  the  stone  yechm. 
After  passing  the  forest  of  the  Kirghiz,  we  arrived  at  a  pass  on  the  left, 
which  strikes  ofiF  to  Sirkoul,  (Sarikol  or  Surrikol)  on  the  confines  of  Ba- 
dakshaun.     This  is  in  all  probability  the  place  called  Surreekeea  in  the  re- 
ported communication,  and  itinerary  there  given,  and  if  so,  it  is  neither  in 
the  mountains  of  Khotia,  nor  at  the  source  of  the  Karakash  Direa,  but  on 
or  nigh  the  Yarkund  river,  and  in  the  ricinity  of  a  pass  leading  W.  to 
Sirkoul,  and  therefore  far  W.  of  the  Karakash  river.'*    Four  houra*  march 
N.W.  and  W.  of  Bagh  Hadjee  Mohammed,  Izzet  Oola  left  the  Yarkund 
river  to  the  left  or  W.  at  a  place  called  Koulan,  which  there  runs  W.,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  was  going  N.     If,  as  the  report  says,  the  road  from 
Khotin  to  Hindoostaun  passed  by  the  way  of  Surreekeea* — and  if,  as  we  have 
seen  from  a  careful  inspection  of  Izzet  Oola's  route,  Surreekeea  is  not  at 
the  source  of  the  Karakash  river,  but  6  or  7  days'  journey  N.  and  N.W. 
of  the  source  of  the  Yarkund  and  Pass  of  Karndcooroom,  and  consequent- 
ly far  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Karakash  river, — and  ijf,  on  arriring  there,  the 
road  turns  S.E.  across  the  Kwenlimg,  and  then  as  far  S.E.  as  Rodauk  and 
Ghortope,  before  the  traveller  can  go  across  the  Caillas  and  the  Himma- 
leh,  to  enter  the  valley  of  the  upper  Ganges,  it  must  be  a  most  tremen- 
dous detour  indeed, — it  cannot  be.  If  Khotaun  is  to  the  N.£.  of  the  pass  of 
Karrakooroom,  the  route  will  of  course  be  in  that  direction.     Nay,  what 
is  more,  we  have  a  route  in  Moorcroft's  own  account  of  his  journey  to 
Ghortope,  which  will  answer  the  purpose  much  better.     Speaking  of  the 
dress  of  the  Wazir's  son  at  Deba,  which  consisted  of  a  great  loose  gown 
of  woollen  stu£f,  striped,  blue,  yellow,  red  and  green,  about  a  finger's 
breadth  alternately,  he  tells  us  that  it  was  said  to  be  manufactured  at 
Guinnak,  the  capital  of  Chinese  Tartary;  and  Guinnak  is  marked  on  the 
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map  of  hk  nmte  at  20  days'  joimiey  N.E.  of  Ghortope.     Now  GniiiBak 
is  not  die  name  of  a  city,  bat  of  a  region ;  and  is  the  Tibetian  s^tpeUaftMn 
for  ddnese  Toorldstaan.     And,  by  &e  reported  commnnicatioa  respect- 
ing Kbotamn,  wooileas  compose  a  principal  branch  of  the  mannfifcctoriee  of 
Khotann,  as  both  sheep  and  shawl-wool  goats  are  nomeroos  in  that  dis- 
Irict     Coaplmg  this  widi  the  fact  that  the  Bhoteas  received  all  their 
woollens  iroas  Qninnak,  there  can  be  no  donbt  bni  the  city  of  Ileteliee  or 
Khotann  is  the  place  inteaded.     If  so,  we  have  a  rente  of  20  days  SwW. 
from  Khotann  to  Gbertope,  Ghortope  being  in  W  23'  £.  long^  and  3V 
38'  N.  kt^  and  Khotann  80"  35"  £.  long^  and  37**  N.  lak^  or  13*  to  the 
E.  of  Ghortope^  and  S""  22'  to  the  N.   As  Ghortope  is  nearly  2^  degrees 
to  the  £•  of  the  pass  €»f  Kanakoorooni,  and  the  latter  is  isid  by  lamei 
Gola  to  be  S.  W.  of  Khotann,  it  is  probaUe  that  the  roate  from  Khodam 
to  Ghortope  is  nearly  dae  &     At  any  rate^  it  is  mnch  more  ratioQal  to 
tlunk  that  the  roate  from  Khotann  to  Hindoostaan  ihoald  go  S.  to  Ghor- 
tope and  the  pass  of  Nitee,  than  by  the  drcuitoas  rente  of  Uie  Kanakoo- 
Foom  pass,  or  the  still  more  circnitons  rente  of  Snrreekeea,  and  nmch 
more  practto^le,  as  the  descent  of  the  Kwenlang  most  be  much  lees  u^ 
araids  Ghortope,  than  towards  Ladank,  as  the  site  of  the  former  is  mom 
than   15,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  and,  if  the  route  to  Cadi- 
mere  be  intended,  it  is  shorter  and  more  practicable  to  take  the  roate  of 
the  Upper  ladns,  by  Rodank  to  Ladank,  tliaa  that  by  the  pass  of  Kana- 
kooroom  and  the  coarse  of  the  Shaayook. 

The  acooant  of  the  rivert  in  this  report  is  deplorably  enoneons  and 
oonftised^  and  Mr  Moorcroft  has  been  totally  ont  in  his  etymologies.  In 
the  account  of  the  first  river  of  Khoten,  called  the  Kardcash  Deroca 
which  is  hera  oonfbanded  with  the  Talee  Moo^  or  river  of  Yarkand — he 
tells  as  that  kash  in  Toeikish  means  river,  and  that  Karakash  sigaifies 
the  same  with  Kara  Dereea,  the  Black  rirer.  KoMchy  in  oriental  Toockish 
and  Mongolian,  signifies  stone,  and  particnkrly  jasper;  Karakash,  there- 
fiore,  meant  Blade  Jasper,  and  the  river  is  so  called,  becanse  of  the  hiadc 
jasper  or  black  Ya  which  is  found  in  its  channel,  sometimes  in  masses  and 
sometimes  in  small  pebbles.  The  range  where  the  Toghrae  Soo  riaesi  is 
oalled  Karitk  I>nnm,  or  Icy  mountain,  becanse  k&riik  means  '  the  place  of 
snow,'  and  dwMn  *  mountain.'  But  karlik  means  no  sach  thiag.  It  is  the 
Toorkish  Karalikj  the  place  of  darkness  or  blackness,  and,  therefore, 
KarUk  Duvam  means  *  the  Dark'  or  <  Cloudy  monntun,'  fioem  the  perpetaal 
mists  which  envek^e  its  sides  or  summits.  The  term  dumtn  is  preeented 
to  us  in  the  varions  forms  of  duvan^  dawoM,  deewm,  daban,  and  dabmkm, 
which  last  is  the  true  orthography,  and  is  a  Mongolian  word,  denotmg  a 
ridga  in  opposition  to  a  peak,  and  also  a  mountain-pass,  and  corresponds 
to  the  term  teAoAan,  so  frequently  met  with  in  the  maps  of  Du  Halde. 
ThsB  total  want  of  uniformity  in  iJm  orthography  of  Oriental  names  is  a 
very  great  annoyance  to  readers,  and  causes  no  small  oonfasion  in  their 
minds,  as  they  are  unavoidably  led  to  the  ooncluaiatt  of  a  diflhrenoe  of 
place  or  thing  from  the  diversity  of  orthogn^fay. 

Respecting  the  Talee-Meo,  or  river  of  Yarkund,  the  common  trunk  of 
all  the  Bukharian  rivers,  the  account  giren  in  this  communication  is  so 
monstrously  absurd,  and  so  much  at  variance  with  all  former  accounts  of 
that  region,  that  it  mast  be  rejected  at  first  sight,  as  unworthy  of  all 
credit.  We  can  form  a  pretty  general,  though  not  particular  acooani  of 
its  course,  from  Inset  Oi4a,  who  travelled  aloagst  it  frem  its  sonroe,  im« 
mediately  to  the  south  of  the  pass  of  Karrakoeroom,  for  eight  sucoesriTS 
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days,  to  a  place  called  Koulaa,  wherb  lie  left  it  nmiiiiig  to  the  west.  At 
Kaiglialiky  19  Loon'  jounejr  sottth  of  Yarkond»  where  lazet  Ook  again 
eaw  it»  it  is  joined  by  the  river  Miaar,  and  the  joint  stream  passes  Yar« 
knnd  to  the  N.E.  Beyond  this  p^t  we  know  nothing  of  its  particular 
line  of  direction ;  bnt  as  all  former  aeeovnts  concur  in  assigning  the  lake 
of  Lop  as  the  giaad  receptacle  of  its  watersi  it  must  ran  N»E.  Respect- 
ing the  river  of  Kashghai^  whether  it  joins  the  river  of  Yarkund,  or  is 
lost  in  the  sands^  we  know  not»  and  this  new  commnnication  never  men- 
tions its  name.  But  what  is  strangest  of  all  isi  that  the  river  of  Yarkund, 
after  receiving  the  rivers  of  Khotauoi  ten  days'  journey  to  the  E.  of  Yar- 
kund, receiyes  that  of  Aksoo,  three  days'  journey  farther  E.,  which  is 
aaid  to  he  composed  of  two  main  streams  which  unite  at  Yengfaee  Toor- 
fimn,  the  one  from  the  country  of  the  Kiighees,  and  the  other  from  th^ 
vicinity  of  Eelah,  and  that  the  united  stream  runs  three  dnys'  &  to  Ank- 
aoo,  and  other  five  days'  S.  to  its  junction  with  the  triple  stream  of  the 
Karakash,  Yooroongkash,  and  the  river  of  Yarkund,  and  then  the  whole 
combined  runs  £.  by  Baee  (Pai)  Sairim,  Koochey,  Karachar,  Ooroomtse^ 
and  Eidcee  Toorftmn,  for  a  course  of  4»7  days.  Eskee  Toor&un  is  conse- 
quently 47  days*  E.  of  Yengbee  Toorijaun^  not  indudiog  the  eight  days' 
bend  to  the  S.  from  the  latter,— a  most  monstrous  error,  as  the  two  cities 
ao  called  are  but  a  few  miles  asunder,  according  to  Izset  Oola's  informa- 
tion, and  the  name  of  Yengbee  Toorfaun  does  not  appear  in  Timkowski's 
account,  nmr  in  the  map  of  1760.  We  never  heard,  or  saw,  or  knew,  that 
Ooroomtsee  and  Tomfaun  were  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  composed  of  all 
the  rivers  of  Bukharia  combined  in  one  mighty  trunk.  No  such  junction 
occurs  in  any  map,  whether  of  D'Anville,^or  Strahlenberg,  or  Father  Hal- 
lerstein,  nor  in  liny  extracts  which  have  been  made  from  the  Daisynitound- 
^ee.  We  are  next  informed  that  it  runs  E.  from  Eskee  Toorfaun,  through 
an  uninhabited  tract*  in  some  parts  mountainous,  in  others  sandy,  in  othm 
woody,  40  days'  journey  to  Kamool  (Hamee),  a  very  laige  city  in  China. 
This  is  really  wonderful,  that  Kamool  should  have  stood  in  all  time  past 
on  the  banks  of  such  a  laige  river  as  said  above,  and  that  this,  if  true, 
ahonld  never  have  been  mentioned  by  historian,  or  traveller,  orgeogn4>her, 
whether  Chinese,  or  Mussulmauns,  or  Christians ;  and  that  Kamool  should 
be  40  days'  journey  E.  of  Eskee  Toorfaun  by  the  course  of  the  stream, 
whereas  in  Du  Halde  it  is  said  to  be  only  ten  days'  journey  to  Kamool 
from  Toorfaun,  and  in  Timkowski  the  travelling  distance  is  stated  at 
only  1130  li,  or  almost  350  geographical  miles.  Kamool,  besides,  was 
Tuited  by  the  Jesuit  fathers,  Jartoux,  Fridille,  and  Bonjour,  in  1711,  in 
the  reign  of  Kaung-hee,  who  drew  the  map  of  this  region  all  the  way  from 
Soochew  W.  to  23**  of  long.  W.  of  Pekin,  and  more  than  half  a  degree 
to  the  W.  of  Kamool,  in  person,  and  who  could  not  possibly  be  mistaken 
in  the  site  of  Kamool,  which,  by  them,  is  placed  on  a  sm^  stream  ruo- 
nmg  S.  and  N.,  called  the  Hara^oossoo,  or  Black  river ;  and  not  a  single 
stream  of  any  consequence  occurs  in  the  whole  route  from  Kamool  to 
Toorfaun,  and  none  such  are  marked  in  the  map*  From  Kamool,  con- 
tmnes  this  wonderful  piece  of  oral  communication  from  the  Tooranee  mer- 
diant,  the  river  runs  still  easterly  in  China,  20  days  through  a  desert 
greatly  deficient  in  water,  and  reaches  Lunjoo  (Lanchew)  a  city  contain- 
ing 50,000  houses.  This  is  still  more  extraordinary,  as  Lanchew  is  more 
than  double  the  distance  from  Kamool  that  Kamool  is  from  Toorfaun, 
being  neariy  ten  degrees  E.,  and  more  than  six  degrees  S.  of  the  meridian 
of  Kamool ;  and  yet  the  river  is  said  by  this  Tooranee  gentleman  to  reac^ 
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Lanchew  in  half  the  time  that  it  takes  to  ron  to  Kamool  from  Toorfium. 
Lanchew»  besides,  is  placed  in  the  Jesuits'  map  of  Shiosee,  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Whangho,  and  we  have  not  the  smallest  reason  to  doubt  its  acca- 
racy ;  and  if  we  are  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  maps,  drawn  on  the  spot  by 
persons  erery  way  qualified  by  science  for  such  operations,  on  the  heanay 
communication  of  an  ignorant  merchant,  we  must  lay  aside  all  confidence 
in  any  maps,  howerer  accurately  drawn ;  eren  those  of  Cassini  and 
Mudge,  if  any  such  similar  hearsay  communication  should  unfortunately 
reach  our  ears.  But  we  are  not  yet  done  with  this  sort  of  informatioD. 
We  are  further  told,  that  the  rirer  runs  still  32  days'  £.  to  Soochew,  and 
ihen^^-fnirabile  diciu  ! — stakes  a  most  confounding  sweep  to  the  west,  and 
joins  the  Irtish.  Now  Soochew  is  not  to  the  £.  but  to  the  N.W.  of 
Lanchew,  more  than  300  miles  in  direct  distance,  and  on  the  banks  of  a 
small  stream  which  runs  N.E.  to  the  Kwendeeloun  or  Etzine,  which  latter 
runs  N.  and  is  lost  in  a  small  lake  in  the  desert.  Moorcroft,  himself,  ad- 
mits the  improbability  of  such  a  rast  sweep.  But  he  qualifies  this  by  say- 
ing, that  probabilities  however  are  of  small  importance,  when  opposed  to 
the  contrary  and  positiye  assertion  of  a  respectable  reporter.  Bat  we  hare 
more  than  mere  probabilities  opposed  to  the  assertion  of  this  respedabU 
reporter.  We  have  reports,  too,  perfectly  opposite  to  his,  and  these  from 
very  respectable  reporters  too ;  and  if  Mr  Moorcroft  had  either  seen  or 
examined  these  as  he  ought,  he  could  not  for  one  moment  have  had 
doubts  as  to  the  existence  of  such  a  city  as  Kbotaun,  nor  of  the  course  of 
the  Yarkund  river  into  the  Lop  lake.  The  very  existence  of  such  doubts 
in  his  mind,  and  the  facility  with  which  he  received  such  information  on 
such  slender  authority,  in  direct  opposition  to  all  that  has  been  written  or 
read  on  this  subject,  is  a  mournful  and  clear  proof  of  the  ignorance  of  our 
countrymen  of  the  geography  of  Central  Asia,  in  which  we  are  far,  very 
far  behind  our  Continental  rivals.  All  the  proof  he  has  given  of  this, 
rests  on  the  authority  of  a  Yarkundee  merchant,  who  accompanied  the 
Hakim  6i  Yarkund  to  Pekin  and  back ;  and  this  precious  oral  informa- 
tion was  communicated  to  a  Tooranee  merchant  at  Ladauk,  an  acquaint- 
ance of  Mr  Moorcroft,  who,  in  his  turn,  communicated  it  to  him,  who,  in 
his  turn  again,  seems  to  have  thought  it  of  such  importance,  as  to  com- 
municate it  to  his  employers,  the  Hon.  East  India  Company.  His  first 
informant,  the  Tooranee  merchant,  who  made  him  doubt  of  the  existence 
of  Khotaun,  was  never  farther,  it  appears,  than  Auksoo ;  and  all  the  ulte- 
rior information  was  obtained  from  the  Yarkundee  merchant.  Izzet  Oola 
also  saw  a  respectable  Moollah  at  Kashghar,  who  had  gone  with  the  Vang 
of  Kashghar  twice  to  Pekin,  and  who  had  kept  notes  of  his  relays  on 
the  road,  which  he  communicated  to  him ;  but,  as  Klaproth  well  observes, 
it  contains  nothing  new.  From  such  specimens  as  appeared  in  the  Biblio- 
thique  Geographique  Universelle,  the  remark  is  just.  It  appears  dear  to 
us  that  Mr  Moorcroft  was  deficient  in  the  previous  geographical  knowledge 
of  the  regions  he  wished  to  visit,  and  of  the  Toorkish,  Persian,  and  Mon- 
gol languages,  as  is  clear  whenever  he  attempts  to  explain  names.  Had 
the  communication  now  given  in  the  Royal  Creographical  Journal  been 
confined  to  the  region  of  Khotaun  itself,  it  would  have  been  more  judici- 
ous, as  it  is  valuable  so  far ;  but  to  have  given  the  whole  of  it,  as  it  now 
appears  in  that  Journal,  does  little  credit  to  the  judgment  of  the  selectors, 
whoever  they  were,  as  such  a  specimen  of  geographical  ignorance  and 
nonsense  has  never  been  surpassed.  We  have  been  compelled  to  discuss 
it,  as  appearing  in  such  a  respectable  Journal,  it  will  be  read  by  many  and 
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l»e  believed  by  Bome ;  and  as  it  directly  overthrows  all  we  have  said  on  the 
geography  of  Chinese  Toorkistann,  and  tends  to  call  into  doubt  that  part 
of  oar  work*  It  is  a  jnst  remark  of  Mr  Pinkerton,  our  respectable  pre- 
decessor in  the  path  of  geography,  that  next  to  the  folly  of  writing  non- 
sense, is  that  of  him  who  undertakes  to  refute  it ;  and  some  will  think 
that  after  what  we  have  said  on  this  subject,  that  the  remark  will  apply  to 
ns.  But.  it  must  be  remembered,  that  whatever  we  have  said  of  the  mat- 
ter, it  has  been  ushered  forth  to  the  world  under  the  sanction  of  that  So- 
ciety, as  containing  additional  geographical  information ;  and  as  our  work 
b  expressly  on  a  similar  subject,  we  were  necessitated  to  notice  it,  in  so 
far  as  it  interfered  with  our  statements.  We  dismiss  the  subject,  express- 
ing our  sorrow  that  ever  such  a  communication  appeared  in  that  Journal, 
and  the  keen  disappointment  we  felt  on  perusing  such  a  document  from 
the  pen  of  such  a  man  as  the  late  lamented  Mr  Moorcroft. 

Respecting  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Indus  and  Sutlnj,  little  additional 
knowledge  has  been  gained.  In  our  account  of  the  state  of  Khofaluny  we 
find  that  we  were  mistaken  in  placing  it  N.  of  the  Karrakooroom  pass. 
This  arose  from  our  ignorance  at  the  time  that  there  are  two  places  so 
called ;  the  one  above-mentioned,  which  is  called  Khofaluu  Toshgoon,  or 
the  halting  place  of  Khofaluu,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  Khofalun, 
the  chief  town  of  a  small  principality  between  Ladauk  and  Little  Tibet, 
and  three  days'  journey  from  Baltee,  the  capital  of  the  latter.  This  petty 
state  contains  2,000  houses,  and  12,000  inhabitants.  We  also  now  find, 
both  from  Mr  Moorcroft  and  Izzet  Oolah,  that  the  Shauyook,  or  northern 
branch  of  the  Upper  Indus,  does  not  join  the  river  of  Ladauk  above,  but 
below  Ladauk ;  for  Izzet  Oola  fell  in  with  the  Shauyook  at  Akham,  a 
village  of  20  houses  on  the  left  bank  of  that  stream,  16  cosses  £.  and 
N.£.  of  Ladauk. 

None  but  the  late  Mr  Moorcroft  have  yet  penetrated  Xo  Laduuk.    Mr 
Gerard,  who  had  previously  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  reach 
it  by  way  of  the  Speetee,  Spino,  and  Paratee  rivers,  made  another  attempt 
in  1829,  but  equally  unsuccessful,  by  the  way  of  Stanpore,  on  the  Beyah. 
In  the  middle  of  July  he  crossed  the  Sutluj  by  a  rope  bridge,  where  the 
bed  of  the  stream  is  2,500  feet  above  the  sea,  traversed  the  mountain 
state  of  Cooloo,  across  the  lofty  mountain  ridge  which  throws  off  the 
streams  from  opposite  sides  to  the  Sutluj  and  Beyah,  at  an  elevation  of 
10,700  feet.     On  the  27th  of  July  he  struck  the  bed  of  the  latter  stream^ 
the  ancient  Hyphasis,  at  the  ferry  of  Koortoor,  where  that  river  has  a 
broader  expanse  of  bed  than  could  have  been  expected  so  near  its  source. 
At  Stanpore,  on  the  capital  of  Cooloo,  he  encamped  near  the  margin  of 
the  river,  upon  a  green  sward,  shaded  by  magnificent  elm  trees,  the  very 
spot  where  the  late  Mr  Moorcroft  pitched  his  tents.     Here  the  configura- 
tion of  this  Alpine  tract  is  gigantic,  and  its  frontier  well  defined.     The 
Sutluj  is  southward ;  the  Hyphasis  westward ;  whilst  the  Himalayan  crest 
forms  a  magnificent  limit  on  the  N.  and  opens  into  countries  whose  name 
is  scarcely  known.     Crossing  the  Beyah  at  Stanpore,  he  pitched  hu  tent 
on  the  slope  of  the  southern  Himalajra,  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet, 
surrounded  by  luxuriant  vegetation  and  flowering  herbs,  on  the  8th  of 
August.   The  road  up  to  the  crest  is  one  long-continued  stair,  constructed 
by  a  fakir.   On  the  9di,  he  crossed  this  crest  at  the  pass  of  Rotang,  turning 
a  little  to  the  right  to  the  consecrated  rills  of  the  Beyah,  which  are  collected 
in  a  small  basin  walled  round,  for  the  purposes  of  ablution.     Here  is  th^ 
source  of  the  river  which,  at  the  distance  of  only  fi?e  marches  below,  p 
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sents  so  magnificeat  an  expanse.  Here  an  offering  miut  be  preeentod  to 
the  geniuB  of  the  stream*  The  altitude  of  this  source  is  13,000  iaet 
Descending  into  a  rayine,  the  bed  of  the  Chandm  Bhaga,  or  river  of  tbe 
moony  was  crossed  b^  a  cradle  bridge.  Here  the  diowto  mdcfgoes  a 
change,  and  tbe  oonfigaration  of  the  coantry  assnnea  a  new  fbrn,  and  the 
eternal  snow  gradually  recedes  to  the  summits  of  die  momitaina.  Even 
tbe  skies  hare  a  deeper  and  more  resplendent  hue.  Nothing  was  green 
but  the  crops,  the  vegetation  being  scanty  and  arid,  and  die  raya  of  tbe 
son  powerful.  In  place  of  laxnriant  vegetation,  and  slopes  covered  with 
magnificent  pines,  as  before,  not  a  tree  but  the  drooping  willow,  which  is 
planted  here,  was  now  visible,  the  soil  quite  bare  of  vwdure,  and  tbe  «r 
dry  and  elastic  On  the  13th  of  August,  Mr  Gerard  reached  TameUkf 
the  capital  of  the  Tartar  state  of  Lahoul,  on  the  bank  of  the  Soorey  Bfaaga, 
or  river  of  the  sun,  the  incipient  stream  of  the  Acesines  or  Chumaub, 
which  he  passed,  like  Moorcroft,  by  a  fragile  bridge  of  osier  twigs. 
Tandeh  has  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet.  Here  Gerard  was  confined  15 
days  by  a  fever.  On  the  29th  of  August,  he  resumed  his  route  up  tbe 
Acesines,  and  on  the  2d  of  September  reached  tbe  last  inhabited  spot  of 
the  country,  at  an  elevation  of  11,000  feet,  where  the  valley  was  pretuly 
enamelled  with  villages  and  cultivation.  It  vras  now  continued  sunshine* 
and  the  temperature  increased  with  the  elevation;  though  still  in  the 
vicinity  of  enormous  masses  of  snow,  and  at  Darcha,  the  highest  village 
in  the  dell  of  the  Acesines,  the  reflection  of  the  solar  nys  from  the  bar- 
ren sides  of  the  rocks  raised  the  temperature  to  84^  in  the  shade.  On 
the  8th  of  September,  Gerard  crossed  the  Paraks  range  at  an  elevation 
of  16,500  feet,  and  traced  the  Soorey  Bhaga,  or  Acesines,  to  its  source  in 
a  lake  only  300  feet  lower.  This  is  the  same  range  crossed  by  Moorcrolt 
at  the  pass  of  Barala-ha.  Here  the  wind  blew  piercingly  on  one  aide, 
whilst  the  solar  rays  were  scorchingly  ardent  on  the  olber ;  the  extreme 
thin,  dry,  and  cold  air  checks  the  vital  energy  vrith  fearful  rapidity. 

Tbe  6th  day  after  leaving  the  inhabited  limits,  Gerard  ascended  the 
Laitche-Lung  range,  at  an  elevation  of  17,000  feet,  which  rose  up  ^>- 
ruptly  like  a  vast  wall  from  the  bed  of  the  Chander-Bhaga,  another  af- 
fluent of  the  Acesines.  Along  this  tract  are  found  various  marine  fossil 
remains,  at  an  elevation  of  17,000  feet.  Beyond  this,  is  a  lofty  plateau 
called  the  Ropthhoo,  which  presents  no  other  inhabitants  dian  shephnd 
tribes,  who  live  in  the  valleys  under  black  tents,  at  a  mean  height  of 
16,000  feet.  The  whole  country  is  formed  of  mountains  of  varied  eleva- 
tions, and  offers  no  other  continuous  surface  to  the  eye  but  that  of  lakes. 
Hero  Gei-ard  pitched  his  camp  at  an  elevation  of  16,000  feet,  on  wiiat 
may  be  justly  termed  the  plateau  of  Tartary ;  as  the  Laitche-Lung  range 
may  be  denominated  ^e  Northern  limit  of  the  basin  of  the  Aoesinea, 
and  consequently  of  Hindoostaun,  and  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Ladauk  territory;  but  in  front  of  Gerard's  encampment  rose  another 
range,  higher  than  any  he  had  crossed,  which  separates  the  district  of 
Lehpro,  from  that  of  Ladauk,  and  which  had  a  mean  altitude  of  19,000 
feet,  without  any  snow  on  its  summits.  Here  the  soil  is  almost  without 
any  vegetation,  baked  hard  and  thirsty ;  but  on  the  elevated  ravines  of  tbe 
neighbouring  mountains  are  flocks  of  shawl-goats  and  yaks,  reaping  abun- 
dant nourishment  from  land  formerly  imagined  by  theorists  to  be  covered 
with  perpetual  snow.  The  skies  were  of  the  most  resplendent  indigo 
tint,  and  the  air  highly  transparent.  Gerard's  attendants,  who  expected 
a  fine  flat  country  after  crossing  three  successive  ranges,  tl^  Foang,  tbe 
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Paralaaay  and  the  Laitche-Lnog,  bebeld  with  conBternfttion  alps  on  alpe 
I  rising  interminably,-— group  sneceeds  group,  till  the  liBrtheal  range  of  visioa 

is  stopped  by  a  snow-dad  chain  which  sends  its  northern  waters  to  the 
r  Indus.     Here  a  wild  horse  was  seen,  which  was  fired  at  by  one  of  the 

party,  bat  almost  no  report  was  heard,  sound  being  so  feeble  in  this 
larified  atmosphere ;  a  pack  of  wild-dogs,  quite  red,  was  also  seen  steal- 
ing alongst  a  gully.  Here,  whilst  Genrd  and  his  attendants  were  now 
within  three  days'  march  of  the  Indus  and  Ladauk,  they^ere  suddenly 
arrested,  on  the  17th  September,  in  their  progpress,  by  the  vizier  of 
Ladauk,  who,  before  their  arrival,  had  crossed  the  last  mass  of  rock 
which  separates  the  two  districts,  with  an  official  message  to  stc^  his  en- 
^  trance  into  Ladauk.     He  had  an  interview  with  Gerard  and  his  party  that 

,  day,  and  the  day  after  invited  him  to  dinner  in  his  encampment ;  but  in  im- 

,  peding  his  farther  advance,  the  vizier  seemed  to  rely  more  on  that  gentle** 

man's  good  feeling  than  any  exertions  of  his  own :  remarking,  that  he 
would  not  oppose  it  by  rude  interference,  but  that  the  consequence  would 
be  disgrace  and  discredit  io  him.    They  were  otherwise  good  fnends, 
drank  tea,  ate  beef,  and  smoked  together;  still,  however,  he  was  very 
anxious  to  see  him  depart,  and  his  eagerness  to  equip  and  transport  them 
into  the  Speetee,  by  a  route  skirting  the  Chinese  confines,  evinced  his 
great  anxiety  to  get  him  fiiirly  out  of  his  sight,  and  away  from  the  pre- 
cincta  of  his  capital.     On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  the  yaks  being  ready, 
after  the  ceremony  of  smoking  pipes  together,  Gefurd  and  he  parted.  The 
route  now  became  excessively  uncomfortable  from  exposure  to  the  cold 
night  air  in  such  a  savage  country.  Southwards,  towards  the  Speetee,  the 
landscape  appeared  very  sharply  peaked,  and  in  dusters  of  white  sum- 
mits, but  in  the  north-east,  the  awuntains  were  of  a  vast  contour,  and 
the  anew  mora  uniformly  defined.     On  the  20th  of  September,  he  lost 
his  way  on  the  banks  of  a  salt  lake,  and  passed  the  night  in  a  sheep-fold, 
without  food  or  shelter.     ^  Next  day,"  sajra  he,  "  we  were  covered  with 
snow,  firom  which  we  despaired  of  esci^ing,  until  the  sun  should  appear 
to  melt  it;  we  discovered  the  camp  in  a  pass  at  an  elevation  of  16,000 
feet.    Here  ray  situation  became  more  alarming ;  I  was  confined  to  my 
bed,  and  all  around  me  was  snow,  on  our  flanks  and  in  front  we  were 
hedged  in  by  enormous  mountains,  the  lowest  level  of  which  was  lake 
Cbeomoorcieel,  15,000  feet  high.     It  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  and 
we  skirted  its  banks  for  nine  hours ;  another  lake  was  covered  with  wild- 
fowl»  which  screamed  like  sea-birds  on  the  approach  of  a  storm ;  the 
borders  of  the  lake  were  scattered  over  with  the  black  tents  of  Tartar 
shepherds,  and  vast  flocks  of  sheep,  shawl-wool  goats,  horses,  and  yaks." 
'^  I  cannot  conceive  what  these  shepherds,'^  says  he,  "  do  during  winter. 
By  day  they  have  to  contend  with  a  burning  sun,  and  at  night  against  a 
temperature  whidi  varies  from  V  to  18**  and  sometimes  IS*,  under  the 
tents  at  a  height  of  17,700  feet.     We  were  often  surrounded  by  wild 
horses,  which  never  allowed  us  to  come  so  near  as  to  catch  them.     They 
are  of  a  singular  species,  between  the  mule  and  the  ass,  resembling  the 
deer  in  their  spotted  colour  as  well  as  their  habits,  as  they  spring  from 
peak  to  peak  with  great  agility.     I  am  inclined  to  consider  them  as  a 
species  of  zebra.     Tlie  snow-line  is  often  20,000  feet  at  least ;  to  the 
N.E.,  however,  we  occasionally  see  white  summits  of  an  incomprehensible 
size  and  height^  at  the  contemplation  of  which  the  imagination  wanders, 
inspired  by  the  indefinite  nature  of  the  objects.     I  was  within  three  days' 
journey  of  the  Indus,  and  shall  always  regret  the  circumstances  which 
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preTenled  me  from  beholding  this  solitary  and  inaccessible  river/'  They  at 
length  reached  a  dell  which  opens  upon  lake  Choomoorcreely  but  which, 
except  towards  that  saline  expanse,  is  land-locked  on  every  side ;  whilst 
the  lake  itself  spreads  out  its  blue  expanse  to  the  foot  of  very  precipitous 
mountains,  forming  a  sharply  defined  and  lofty  boundary  to  the  valley  of 
Speetee,  through  die  windings  of  which  Gerard's  route  lay.     Here  Mr 
Grerard  had  occasion  to  make  some  remarks  respecting  a  certain  anomaly 
in  the  condition  of  some  lakes  at  that  vast  elevation,  and  which  confirm 
the  veracity  of  Mr  Moorcroft's  assertions  regarding  the  Mansarowar  lake. 
^*  The  whole  circumference  of  the  lake  of  Choomoorcreel  is  embayed  (sur- 
rounded) by  mountains,  but  hillwards,  on  its  north-eastern  shore,  the  mass 
of  elevated  land  rose  very  abruptly  from  the  water's  edge  and  entered  the 
regions  of  snow,  which  have  a  uniform  margin  of  19,000  feet.    Neither 
this  nor  the  other  lake  has  any  efflux,  and  were  we  less  acquainted  with 
the  course  of  the  Sutluj,  we  should  here  at  least  have  a  verification  of  the 
fact,  which  Mr   Colebrook  and   other  reviewers  (as   Banrow)   received 
with  cautious  credence,  and  even  actually  discredited,  of  Manaarowar  be- 
ing entirely  land-locked^  conceiving  that,  in  so  elevated  a  region,  evapora- 
tion was  insufficient  to  carry  off  the  supplies  derived  from  the  neighbour- 
ing snows :  thus  forgetting,  or  not  knowing,  that  the  absorbing  power  of 
the  atmosphere  is  infinitely  increased  by  its  rarefaction ;  and,  in  tracts  so 
singularly  arid  that  the  traveller  beholds  ice,  permanent  and  nnthawed,  in 
a  temperature  of  50^  torrents  frozen  fast  in  their  fall  in  a  medium  often 
SO*^  wanner  than  the  graduated  freezing  point.    Throughout  India,  in  July 
and  August,  though  the  thermonieter  often  points  above  80',  evaporatioa 
is  checked  in  spite  of  this  heat ;  such  being  the  density  of  vapour  at  so 
low  a  level  that  a  damp  mouldy  surface  is  thrown  over  every  thing. 
On  the  table  land  of  Tibet  the  air  is  so  Ay  that  frost  is  not  visible  upon 
the  soil  or  grass,  though  the  thermometer  may  stand  at  the  zero  of  the 
scale,  as  I  have  witnessed.     Few  and  small  streams  fall  into  the  Choo- 
moorcreel at  this  season ;  but  the  dry  channels  of  water-courses  were 
crossed,  which  showed  an  expanse  of  bed  that  argued  their  powerful  body 
at  some  period  of  the  year.     The  highest  water-mark  on  the  shore  did 
not  appear  to  exceed  ^ye  feet,  and  I  have  no  belief  that  the  surface  sub- 
sides lower;  so  far  from  truth  was  the  assertion   (of  Moorat>ft's  re- 
viewers) that  the  Mansarowar  must  be  at  its  maximum  height  in  August, 
that  this  fact  occurs  at  a  period  diametrically  opposite,  or  at  least  in  the 
spring,  when  returning  warmth  breaks  up  the  frozen  surfisce  and  thaws 
the  immediate  snows.     Moorcroft's  remark  is  therefore  verified,  however 
puzzling  it  appeared  to  reviewers  in  another  hemisphere  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  physical  constitution  of  the  regions  they  ventured  to  criticise.  There 
is  no  just  arguing  from  the  physical  constitution  of  European  regions  to 
those  of  die  Himallah  and  Tibet,  there  being  no  analogy  between  them. 
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